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EDITOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  TWELFTH. 
EDITION. 


The  changes  in  the  present  Edition  are  mainly  those 
of  addition,  and  the  Editor  hopes  that  the  selection  of 
several  new  words  and  phrases,  more  particularly  those 
relating  to  bacteriology,  will  render  the  work  even 
more  useful  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  Greek  k 
has  been  invariably  rendered  by  the  letter  c,  except 
where  general  usage  has  accepted  the  letter  Jc,  as  for 
instance  in  kinetic,  keratitis,  &c. ;  to  paragraphs  in 
which  occur  the  names  of  celebrated  physicians, 
surgeons,  anatomists,  &c,,  are  appended  the  periods 
during  which  they  lived. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Edition  free  use  has  been 
made  of  the  new  Dictionary  now  being  brought  out  by 
the  Sydenham  Society,  of  Mayne's  Lexicon,  of  the 
National  Medical  Dictionary  by  Billings,  and  of  Crook- 
shank's  work  on  Bacteriology,  and  such  help  has  been 
openly  acknowledged  in  the  text. 


124  Castle  Street,  Reading, 
May,  1892. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  TENTH 
EDITION. 


The  present  Edition  of  this  work,  though  differing  little 
in  bulk  from  the  preceding  Edition,  contains  several 
marked  features  of  distinction.  The  last  Edition  has 
undergone  complete  revision  and  emendation.  Many 
terms,  fallen  more  or  less  into  disuse,  have  been  omitted ; 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh  matter  has  been 
introduced,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day.  The  definitions  adopted  in  the  "  Nomen- 
clature of  Diseases,"  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  are  here  inserted  with  a 
distinct  notice  in  each  case.  Further,  the  inevitable 
introduction  of  new  terms  into  Medical  Nomenclature, 
arising  from  constant  discovery,  and  the  unclassical 
character  of  many  of  the  terms  in  common  use,  have 
suggested  to  the  Author  the  propriety  of  offering  a  few 
general  remarks  on  orthography,  derivation,  and  composi- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  medical  terminology  ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  intelligent  student  will  derive  some 
profit,  perhaps  pleasure,  from  carefully  considering  the 
following  paragraphs : — 

1.  The  letters  C  and  K. — A  certain  amount  of  discri- 
mination has  been  observed  by  thoughtful  writers  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  in  the  use  of  these  letters.  The 
employment  of  the  letter  C,  instead  of  the  letter  K,  in 
terms  of  Greek  origin  has  led,  and  still  leads,  to  con- 
fusion, not  only  of  spelling,  but  also  of  articulation, 
especially  when  the  former  letter  is  followed  by  the 
vowels  e  and  i,  which  suggest,  to  the  English  ear,  the 
soft  sound  of  S,  instead  of  the  hard  sound  of  K,  of  the 
initial  syllable  of  Greek  terms.  1 .  In  words  of  which  the 
K.  is  initial,  the  objection  to  its  use  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing ;  the  intelligent  chemist  now  writes  kalcoclyl ; 
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why  should  the  intelligent  physician  object  to  write 
kalcochymia  ?  In  pursuance  of  this  not  unreasonable 
object,  the  terms  commencing  with  kata-,  Tcako-,  kephalo-, 
and  kerato-  have,  in  this  Edition,  been  relegated  to  their 
proper  alphabetical  position,  under  the  letter  K  (see 
pp.  336-341).  These  four  prefixes  have  been  selected 
as  presenting  the  most  stringent  cases  for  alteration,  but 
the  student  who  will  cast  his  eye  over  the  pages  devoted 
to  the  letter  C,  will  find  a  very  large  number  of  terms, 
enclosed  in  brackets,  to  which  the  same  law  might  with 
propriety  be  applied.  The  "brackets"  tell  the  story. 
Est  quadam  prodire  temis,  si  non  datur  idtra.  2.  In 
cases  in  which  the  letter  K  is  not  initial,  its  introduction 
into  the  body  of  a  term  is  sometimes  offensive  to  the 
English  eye,  and  its  use  in  such  a  position  has  not  been 
generally  observed.  But  science  is  progressive,  and  if 
terminology  is  to  keep  pace  with  science  and  express 
intelligibly  what  is  meant,  it  must  eventually  submit  to 
the  laws  of  classical  orthography. 

2.  Greek  Substantives  ending  in  -Sis  and  -Ma. — If 
there  were  only  two  or  three  pairs  of  words  in  which  con- 
fusion arises  from  the  misuse  of  these  substantives,  a 
short  notice  would  be  sufficient  on  their  several  occur- 
rence. But  as  there  are  more  than  forty  pairs  of  these 
words  in  medical  nomenclature,  and  as  they  appear  to  be 
carelessly  employed  in  many  cases  as  synonymous — 
one  writer,  for  instance,  using  glaucosis,  another 
glaucoma,  both  describing  the  same  disease — the  in- 
telligent student  will  inquire  whether  the  Greeks  did, 
or  did  not,  recognize  a  trenchant  rule  for  the  distinctive 
employment  of  words  having  these  terminations  re- 
spectively ;  and  he  will  consider  whether  it  would  not 
be  desirable,  when  using  words  of  so  descriptive  a 
language  as  the  Greek,  himself  to  give  them  their 
proper  Greek  meaning.  With  reference,  then,  to  these 
two  classes  of  words,  it  may  be  stated  that  nouns 
ending  in  -sis  denote  generally  "the  action  itself  in- 
complete or  in  progress,"  and  that  nouns  ending  in  -ma 
denote  "  sometimes  the  result  of  an  action,  sometimes 
the  product  of  the  act,  sometimes  the  object  which 
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causes  the  verbal  state."  Viewed  in  this  simple 
manner,  the  two  classes  of  words  have  a  distinct 
relation  to,  and  connection  with,  each  other :  the 
former,  those  ending  in  -sis,  represent  a  cause;  the 
latter,  those  ending  in  -ma,  represent  an  effect;  the 
former  denote  an  act,  the  latter  a  fact ;  thus  glaucosis 
is  the  cause  of  glaucoma  ;  in  other  words,  glaucosis  is 
an  act,  glaucoma  a  fact ;  ^Mogosis  ]ivod\iGes  pJdogoma, 
leucosis  leucoma,  and  so  of  all  the  others.  Eeference 
is  generally  made,  on  the  occurrence  of  these  allied 
terms  in  tlie  body  of  the  work,  to  this  paragraph. 

3.  Latin  Substantives  ending  in  -lo  and  -  Us  or  -  Um.. — . 
There  are  about  thirty  pairs  of  terms  in  medical  no- 
menclature, of  Latin  origin,  presenting  a  similar  relation- 

'  ship  to,  and  connexion  with,  each  other,  to  what  has 
been  observed  in  Greek  terms,  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. The  term  Aff'ectio,  for  instance,  denotes  an 
action  which  imparts  an  inclination  to  the  body  or  the 
mind ;  the  term  Affectum,  then,  denotes  the  state  or 
disposition  of  the  body  or  the  mind  induced  by  the 
particular  "  Affectio."  We  have  here,  as  in  the  Greek 
words  terminating  in  -sis  and  -ma,  a  cause  and  an 
effect,  an  act  and  a  fact.  Thus,  Apparatio  is  the  act  of 
preparing.  Apparatus  is  the  thing  prepared ;  Auditio  is 
the  act  of  hearing,  Auditus  is  the  sense  of  hearing ; 
Decoctio  is  the  process  of  boiling,  Decoctum  the  thing 
boiled ;  and  so  of  all  the  others.  Our  English  language, 
it  is  true,  does  not  recognize  these  nice  distinctions : 
with  us,  the  word  "Decoction"  stands  for  the  act  of 
boiling  and  the  thing  boiled ;  "  Conception "  for  the 
process  of  conceiving  and  the  thought  conceived.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Latins  were  more  precise  ;  in  availing 
ourselves  of  their  terminology,  it  would  be  desirable 
also  to  adopt  their  precision. 

4.  Hybrid  and  Meaningless  terms. — L  The  con- 
venience of  combining  the  Greek  nouns  aXyos,  ki^A/a, 
r}irpov,  oSwiy,  with  other  terms,  is  undoubtedly  great, 
but  the  abuse  of  the  convenience  is  painfully  seen, 
perhaps  felt,  in  the  following  hybrids  :  cox-algia,  stern- 
algia ;  muco-cele,  scroto-cele,  varico-cele  j  spiro-meter. 
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lacto-meter ;  lumbo-dynia,  scapul-odynia ;  and  many 
more.  2.  Hybrid  terms  ending  in  -{o)id,  as  cancr-oid, 
ov-oid,  admit  of  obvious  correction,  by  substitution  of 
the  Latin  term  forma  for  the  Greek  -t8,  -id,  as  in  cancri- 
form,  ovi-form,  &c.  In  several  cases  we  have  genuine 
cognate  terms,  derived  from  the  two  classical  languages, 
as  pterygo-^d  and  ali-/or??i,  xipho-z'(i  and  ensi-forin, 
-psallo-ides  and  Ijvi-form,  thyveo-id  and  scuti-/o3'm,  &c. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  in  Medical  ]S"omenclature, 
comparative  terms  are  objectionable ;  the  names  of 
diseases,  as  well  as  their  definitions,  should  be  derived 
from  positive  and  self-evident  characters,  not  from 
comparison  with  other  diseases,  the  characters  of  which 
may  be  less  familiar  than  those  of  immediate  interest. 
What  value,  it  may  be  asked,  is  attached  to  the  term 
typhoid,  as  characteristic  of  a  species  of  fever? 
3.  Meaningless  words  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Take  the  Greek  words  taxis  and  taraxis,  the  former 
simply  denoting  order,  the  latter  disorder  or  confusion, 
and,  etymologically,  signifying  nothing  more.  Yet 
they  are  used  arbitrarily  in  medical  nomenclature,  the 
former  being  applied  to  a  special  surgical  operation, 
the  latter  to  a  specific  affection  of  the  eye.  Tlie  terms 
compounded  with  aypa,  a  seizure,  generally  of  gout, 
are  legitimate,  but  ment-agra  is  hybrid  and  meaning- 
less. Phlegmasia  dolens.  Delirium  tremens,  Porrigo- 
phyte,  Caput  gallinaginis,  Veru  montanum,  Vitiligoidea, 
Chlorodyne,  and  others  too  many  for  insertion,  remain 
as  literary  curiosities,  to  excite  a  smile  or  a  sigh, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  reader.  But 
these  things  should  not  be.  Surely  the  members  of  a 
noble  profession,  whose  object,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
privilege,  are  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  the 
manifold  ills  that  "  flesh  is  heir  to,"  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  exercise  a  wholesome  vigilance  in  promoting 
and  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  professional 
terminology. 

2  Sussex  Place,  Kegent's  Park, 
September,  1878. 
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A  [a).  In  Avords  of  Greek  deri- 
vation beginning  with  a  consonant, 
this  letter  is  employed,  as  a  prefix, 
in  a,  privative  sense,  as  in  a-ceplia- 
lous,  headless,  a-phoiiia,  voiceless- 
ness.  In  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  the  a  becomes  an,  to  prevent 
the  hiatus,  as  in  «?i-eucephalia, 
brainlessuess. 

AA  (contracted  from  lii/d),  'of 
each.'  An  expression  nsed  in 
prescriptions,  to  denote  an  equal 
quantity  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances. 

AAA.  A  chemical  abbreviation 
for  amalgama,  amalgamate. 

AB.  A  Latin  preposition  and 
prefix  to  words  of  Latin  origin, 
signifying  from,  separating,  or  de- 
parture. Before  c  and  t,  it  is 
generally  clianged  into  ahs,  as  in 
abs-cess,  abs-tiiience,  &c. 

ABAPTI'STON  (a;6a7rTi(rTos,not 
to  be  dipped,  that  will  not  sink  ; 
Lat.  iminersabilis).  A  kind  of 
trepan  or  trephine,  furnished  witli 
a  ring  or  knob  a  little  above  the 
extremity,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
penetrating  the  cranium  too  sud- 
deidy,  and  so  injuring  the  brain. 


Hence  the  name  5ia  rh  yurj  fiaini- 
(fffdai,  says  Galen,  because  it  could 
not  be  suddenly  plunged  or  iiu- 
mersed  into  the  brain. 

ABARTICULA'TIO  (ab,  and 
articulus,  a  joint).  A  species  of 
articulation  which  admits  of  free 
motion.  The  term  is  the  Latin 
synonym  of  the  Greelc  diarlhrosis, 
the  preposition  ab  of  the  former 
corresponding  witli  the  preposition 
5ia  of  the  latter,  each  denoting 
separation,  and  so  mobility. 

A. B.C.  PROCESS.  Sellar's  pro- 
cess of  purifying  sewage  by  mLving 
it  with  alum,  blood,  clay,  charcoal, 
and  a  salt  gf  manganese. 

ABDO'MEN.  The  belly  or  the 
cavity  situated  between  the  thorax 
and  the  pelvis  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  venter  abdomine  tardics, 
Juv.  The  term  is  jjerhaps  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  adipomen,  from 
adeps,  adipis,  fat ;  in  Cicero,  it 
denotes  corpulence. 

ABDO'MINAL  REGIONS.  The 
abdomen  is  divided  into  three 
transverse  zones — an  upper,  a 
middle,  and  a  lower.  Each  zone 
is  divided,  by  perpendicular  lines, 
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into  three  compartments  or  regions 
—a  middle,  and  two  lateral.  They 
are  thus  named  : — 

1.  Epigastric  Region.  The  mid- 
dle region  of  the  upper  zone,  situ- 
ated immediately  over  the  right 
l)ortion  of  the  stomach.  The  two 
lateral  regions  of  this  zone,  situ- 
ated under  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs,  are  called  the  hypoclwndriac. 

2.  Umbiliccd  llegion.  The  mid- 
dle region  of  the  middle  zone 
situated  immediately  over  the 
umbilicus.  The  two  lateral  regions 
of  this  zone,  situated  over  the  loins, 
are  called  the  lumbar. 

Z.  Hypogastric  Region.  The  mid- 
dle region  of  the  lower  zone, 
situated  below  the  stomach.  Tlie 
two  lateral  regions  of  this  zone, 
situated  over  the  ilia,  are  called 
the  iliac. 

4.  Ingioinal  Region.  By  this  term 
is  denoted  the  vicinity  of  Poupart's 
ligament. 

ABDOMINAL  POKE.  See  Pore, 
Abdominal. 

ABDOMINAL  PREGNANCY. 
Same  as  Extra-uterine  gestation 
q.v. 

ABDOMINAL  RESPIRATION. 

See  Breathing,  Abdomhial. 

ABDOMINAL  RING,  EXTER- 
NAL. A  triangular  opening 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
fibi'es  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
obliquns  externus  abdominis.  The 
inter7ial  abdominal  ring  is  an  oval 
opening  in  the  fascia  ti'ansversalis 
vel  Cooperi,  about  midway  between 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and 
the  symphysis  pubis. 

ABDOMINAL  SECTION.  The 
operation  whereby  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  opened  by  means  of  an 
incision  made  through  the  abdo- 
minal walls,  and  generally  in  the 
middle  line. 

ABDUCENTES  NERVI  {abdu- 
cerc,  to  draw  from).     The  name 


of  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves,  or 
motores  cxtcrni,  so  named  from 
their  influence  in  drawing  the  eyes 
outward. 

ABDUCTION  {ahducere,  to  draw 
from).  1.  The  movement  of  a 
limb  from  the  median  line,  or  axis 
of  the  body.  2.  A  transverse 
fracture,  in  which  the  broken 
parts  recede  from  each  other.  See 
Adduction. 

ABDU'CTOR  {abducere,  to  draw 
from).  Abducent.  A  muscle  whose 
office  is  to  draw  a  part  of  the  body 
from  the  median  line  ;  thus  the 
rectus  externus  is  called  abductor 
oculi  from  its  action  in  drawing 
the  eye  outward.  Its  antagonist 
is  called  adductor. 

ABERRATION  {aberrare,  to 
wander  from).  1.  A  partial  aliena- 
tion of  mind.  2.  The  passage  of  a 
fluid  into  parts  not  appropriate  for 
its  reception.  3.  In  botany,  a  de- 
viation from  the  ordinary  structure 
of  related  groups  of  plants  ;  thus 
a  natural  order  may  be  aberrant  by 
being  intermediate  between  two 
other  orders. 

ABERRATION,  CHROMATIC. 
The  disjiersion  of  the  elementary 
rays  of  light  on  passing  through  a 
lens  ;  owing  to  their  unequal  re- 
frangibility,  a  coloured  image  of 
the  object  is  formed. 

ABERRATION,  SPHERICAL. 
The  deviation  of  those  rays  of 
light  Avhich  pass  through  the 
periphery  of  a  lens  so  that  they 
come  to  a  focus  farther  away  from 
the  lens  than  do  those  rays  which 
pass  through  nearer  the  axis  ;  the 
image  is  consequently  blurred. 

ABIOGE'NESIS  (a,  priv.,  iS/oy, 
life,  yeveffts,  production).  Archi- 
genesis.  Spontaneous  generation. 
A  term  applied  to  the  alleged 
production  of  living  beings  with- 
out the  pre-existence  of  germs  of 
any  kind,  and  therefore  without  the 
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pro-existeuce  of  parent-organisms. 
See  Biogenesis, 

ABLACTATION  {abladare,  to 
wean).  This  term  denotes  the 
cessation  of  the  period  of  suckling, 
as  regards  the  motlier.  The  same 
period,  with  regard  to  the  infant, 
is  termed  weaning. 

ABLATION  {ablatio,  the  act  or 
process  of  taking  away).  A  term 
applied  to  any  mode  of  removing 
tumours.  Du'iiglison  uses  the  term 
for  evacuation. 

ABLE'PSIA  {aPKe^la,  blindness, 
from  a,  priv.,  and  jSAeTroi,  to  see). 
Ccecitas.  Blindness ;  privation  of 
sight. 

A'BLUENTS  {ablucrc,  to  wash 
away).  Detergents.  Medicines 
formerly  supposed  to  cleanse  the 
blood  by  washing  away  impurities. 

ABNORMAL  {ab,  from,  noma, 
a  rule).  Irregular ;  that  which 
deviates  from  the  usual  order,  as 
the  position  of  stamens  when 
ojiposite  to,  instead  of  alternate 
with  petals.  The  term  anormal 
denotes  anything  that  is  xoithout 
rule  or  order. 

ABOMA'SUM  {ab,  from,  oma- 
sum, the  paunch).  The  fourth  and 
true  stomach  of  ruminants. 

ABORTION.  Abarlio.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  ovum  from  the 
uterus  before  the  sixth  month  of 
gestation.  Expulsion  between  the 
sixth  and  ninth  month  is  called 
premature  labour.  Miscarriage, 
as  popularly  understood,  is  the 
expulsion  of  the  fcetus  at  any 
period  of  gestation,  and  in  law  no 
distinction  is  made  between  abor- 
tion and  premature  labour.  [The 
term  abortio  is  derived  from  the 
verb  aboriri,  the  primary  meaning 
of  which  expresses  the  setting  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  opposed  to 
exoriri,  to  arise.  Hence  the  term 
was  applied  to  failure,  as  of  the 
fcetus.  ] 


1.  Abortus.  A  person  born  prema- 
turely— the  result  of  abortio.  The 
English  confound  the  two  words, 
describing  both  as  "abortion." 

2.  Abortive.  1.  That  which  is 
brought  forth  prematurely.  2. 
Tliat  which  is  supposed  to  produce 
abortion  ;  but  this  is  more  com- 
monly called  abortifacient. 

ABRA'SIO,  ABRA'SUM  {abra- 
clere,  to  scrape  or  shave  oil).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  art  of 
abrading ;  the  latter  an  abraded 
part,  or  superficial  excoriation  with 
loss  of  substance,  in  the  form  of 
small  shreds. 

A'BSCESS  {abscessiis,  from  abs- 
cedcre,  to  separate).  Ajwstcma.  An 
imposthume,  gathering,  or  boil  ;  a 
circumscribed  collection  of  pus 
formed  or  deposited  iu  some  tissue 
or  organ.  It  is  so  named  from  the 
separation  of  the  sides  of  the  cavit}' 
which  is  produced.  Where  the 
skin  is  thinnest,  and  fluctuation 
most  palpable,  the  abscess  is  said 
to  point,  or  to  make  its  point. 
If  the  pus  is  absorbed,  the  abscess 
is  said  to  be  dispersed. 

ABSCI'SS^  (Fr.  abscisse).  The 
transverse  lines  cutting  vertical 
ones  at  right  angles  in  diagrams 
in  which  the  mutual  connection 
of  two  series  of  facts  is  shown. 
(Power  and  Sedgwick). 

ABSCl'SSION  (ab,  from,  scindo, 
to  cut  off).  The  removal  of  a  pait 
by  ciitting.  Abscission  of  the 
cornea  is  the  removal  of  the 
cornea,  with  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  sclerotic,  leaving  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  eyeball  as  a 
stump  for  an  artificial  eye. 

ABSENCE  OF  MIND.  A 
1  mental  phenomenon  wdiich  seems 
to  consist  in  a  disturbance  of  the 
proper  balance  between  conscious 
and  unconscious  cerebration,  leav- 
ing the  latter  to  perform  tasks  of 
I  which  it  is  incapable. 
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ABSINTHE.  A  deleterious 
liqour  in  which  iive  drachms  of  the 
essence  of  absinthiuvi,  or  worm- 
wood, are  added  to  one  hundred 
quarts  of  alcohol. 

ABSOLUTE  (absolutus,  freed 
from,  complete).  A  term  denot- 
ing, in  chemistry,  pure  and 
irnmixed,  as  absolute  alcohol, 
or  alcohol  entirely  freed  from 
water. 

ABSORBE'NTIA  {absorbore,  to 
suck  up).  Antacida.  A  class  of 
medicines,  including  the  alkalies, 
the  alkaline  earths,  and  the  car- 
bonates of  these  substances,  pos- 
sessing absorbent  powers. 

ABSO'RBENTS  {absorbcre,  to 
suck  up).  Vessels  which  absorb 
and  convey  fluids  to  the  thoracic 
duct.  These  are  the  lactcals, 
which  take  up  the  chyle  from  the 
alimentary  canal  ;  and  the  lympha- 
tics, which  pervade  almost  every 
tissue  of  the  body,  and  absorb 
lymph  therefrom. 

ABSO'RPTION  {absorbcre,  to 
suck  up).  The  function  of  the 
absorbents  and,  it  is  said,  of  the 
capillaries  and  veins ;  it  is  the 
function  by  which  the  fluid  and 
soluble  portions  of  the  food  enter 
into  the  blood  of  the.  living  ani- 
mal. 

2.  Interstitial  Absorption,  The 
function  by  which  the  particles  of 
the  tissue  which  fill  the  meshes 
of  the  capillary  network  are  re- 
moved, as  in  the  atrojjhy  of  the 
tail  of  the  tadpole,  and  of  the 
pupillary  membrane  in  the  foitus, 
and  iu  the  development  of  cells  in 
bone. 

2.  Cutaneous  Absorpition.  A 
function  of  the  skin,  by  which 
certain  preparations,  rubbed  into 
the  skin,  have  the  same  action  as 
■when  given  internally,  only  in  a 
less  degree.  Thus,  mercury,  ap- 
plied in  this  manner,  cures  syphi- 


lis, and  excites  salivation  ;  tartrate 
of  antimony  is  said  to  occasion 
vomiting ;  and  arsenic  produces 
poisonous  effects. 

ABSORPTION,  in  Glwmistry 
{absorbcre,  to  suck  up).  This  term 
denotes  the  passage  of  a  gas  or 
vapour  into  a  liquid  or  solid  sub- 
stance ;  or  that  of  a  liquid  into  the 
pores  of  a  solid.  Thus,  water 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas,  lime 
absorbs  water,  &c. 

ABSO'RPTION  BANDS.  Dark 
vertical  lines  seen  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  called  Fraunhofer's 
lines,  after  Fraunhofer,  of  Munich, 
who  first  accurately  described  them. 

ABSTEMIOUSNESS  {abs,  from, 
temcti^m,  strong  drink).  The  habit 
of  being  abstemious  or  sparing  in 
the  use  of  food  and  strong  drinks. 
The  word  exj)rcsses  a  greater  de- 
gree of  abstinence  tlian  temperance  ; 
and  it  differs  from  abstinence  be- 
cause the  latter  may  be  temporary. 
See  Temet'um. 

ABSTE'RGENTS  {abstergere,  to 
cleanse,  to  wipe  dry).  Abstersivcs. 
Lotions,  or  other  applications,  for 
cleansing  sores.  Applied  to  sup- 
purating surfaces,  they  are  called 
dctcT'sii'Vcs 

ABSTINENCE  {abstincre,  to 
abstain).  Cura  /amis.  Excessive 
or  total  privation  of  food.  See 
Abstemioun-css. 

ABSTRACTION  (abstrahere,  to 
draw  from).  The  process  of  dis- 
tilling a  liquid  from  any  substance; 
a  separation  of  volatile  parts  by 
the  process  of  distillation. 

ACAJOU,  L  The  cashew  nut 
also  called  acajuba.  Ac.  ojffidnalis, 
^Anacardium  occidcntale,  is  the 
cashew  nut  tree. 

2.  Mahogany. 

ACA'NTHA  {&Kav9a,  a  thorn). 
A  spine  or  prickle  of  a  plant.  A 
prickly  fin  of  a  fish.  A  spinous 
process  of  a  vertebra.    The  term 
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has  been  used  for  tlie  spina  dorsi, 
or  entire  vertebral  column. 

ACANTHACEP'HALA  (iKafOa, 
a  thorn,  KfpaX-l],  a  head).  A 
group  of  entozoal  parasites  so  called 
from  their  spine-covered  heads. 
The  group  comprises  but  one 
genus,  the  cchinorhynchus. 

ACA'KDIAC  (a,  priv.,  Kap^la, 
the  heart).  Excors.  Wanting  a 
heart ;  a  term  applied  to  the  fmtus 
when  it  is  destitute  of  a  heart. 

A'CARUS  {&Kapt,  a  mite  or  tick, 
from  a,  priv.,  and  Kelpco,  to  cut ;  a 
kind  of  animal  atom).  A  genus  of 
minute  animals  belonging  to  the 
Acarides,  a  division  of  the  Arach- 
nides. 

1.  Acarus  autumnalis.  The 
harvest-bug,  mower's  mite,  wheal- 
wonn,  or  rouget ;  a  minute  animal 
of  a  red  colour  which  attacks  the 
legs  during  the  harvest  season,  and 
thence  proceeds  to  every  other  part 
of  the  body. 

2.  Acarus  folliculorum.  Tlie 
name  given  by  Dr  Simon,  of 
Berlin,  to  an  animalcule  found  in 
the  sebaceous  follicles.  It  is  also 
called  demodex  folliculorum ,  See 
Steatozoon. 

3.  Acarus  scahiei.  Sarco2')tes 
scabiei.  The  itch-animalcule ;  a 
human  parasite  ;  the  female  bur- 
rows beneath  the  human  scarf-skin, 
commonly  between  the  fingers,  in 
the  bend  of  the  wrists,  elbows,  and 
knees,  behind  the  malleoli,  and 
over  the  external  genital  organs. 
The  female  is  twice  the  size  of  the 
male,  and  its  two  hinder  pairs  of 
legs  terminate  in  long  bristles. 

ACATALEPSY  (a,  veg.,  Kara- 
Xa/jL^dvu,  to  understand).  A  term 
implying  inability  to  diagnose 
accurately  any  disease. 

ACATA'POSIS  (a,  priv.,  Kard.- 
Too-ij,  deglutition).  An  inability 
to  swallow  liquids  ;  a  term  synony- 
mous with  hydrophobia. 


ACAULE'SCENT  (a,  priv.,  kuv- 
\6s,  a  cabbage-stalk).  Stemless  ;  a 
term  applied  to  certain  plants,  of 
which  the  stem  is  so  short  as  to  be  al- 
most reduced  to  nothing,  as  in  cniciis 
acaulis.  The  term  suhcaulesccnt 
would  be  preferable  in  these  cases. 

A.C.C.    See  Electricity. 

ACCELERA'TOR  NERVES  (ac- 
ctlero,  to  hasten).  Certain  nerves 
which  run  from  the  spinal  eord, 
by  connecting  filaments  to  the 
last  cervical  and  first  thoracic 
sympathetic  ganglia,  and  thence 
to  the  heart ;  when  stimulated 
the  rate  of  the  heart's  beat  is  in- 
creased. 

ACCE'SSIO  {accedcre,  to  ap- 
proach). Accessus.  A  term  em- 
ployed by  the  Latin  writers  in  a 
sense  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  Greek  >vord  paroxysm,  and 
denoting  the  hot  or  cold  stage  of  a 
febrile  seizure.  In  the  pi  esent  day, 
the  term  is  generally  limited  to 
the  commencement  or  onset  of  a 
fit — its  insuUus,  as  denominated  by 
the  Latin  writers.  Cullen  speaks 
of  an  "accession  of  paroxysms." 
Strictly  .speaking,  accessus  is  an 
af)proach  ;  accessio,  the  act  of  ap- 
proaching. 

ACCESSORII  WILLISII  {acco- 
dere,  to  be  added  to).  The  superior 
respiratory  or  spinal  accessory 
nerves ;  a  pair  arising  from  the 
spinal  marrow  as  low  down  as  the 
origin  of  the  sixth  cervical  nerves, 
and  joining  the  par  vagum  ;  named 
from  Willis. 

ACCESSORY  {accedcre,  to  be 
added  to).  A  term  applied  to  seve- 
ral muscles,  ligaments,  &c.,  which 
depend  on,  or  are  added  to,  some 
other  part.  Thus,  Hatler  applied 
the  term  accessory  of  the  parotid  to 
a  small  gland  {soda  partidis)  which 
accompanies  the  parotid  duct,  and 
.seems  to  bo  a  mere  prolongation  of 
the  parotid  itself. 
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ACCIDE'NTAL  [accidere,  to 
happen).  Adventitious.  That 
which  occurs  unexpectedly,  as  a 
tissue,  when  the  result  of  a  morbid 
process. 

Accidental  Hcevwn'Juige.  See 
Hoamorrhagia. 

ACCLIMATIZA'TION.  The 
natiu'alization  or  domestication  of 
animal  or  vegetable  forms  to  a 
country  which  is  foreign  to  them. 

ACCOMMODATION  {accom- 
mof?o,  to  adjust).  When  applied  to 
the  eye  this  term  expi'esses  the  act 
of  adjusting  the  lens  for  far  or  near 
ohjects,  so  that  the  image  in  either 
case  may  be  focussed  exactly  on  the 
retina. 

Accommodation,  Range  of.  The 
distance  between  a  person's  near 
and  far  point. 

Accommodation,  Spas7n  of.  De- 
creased range  of  accommodation  due 
to  involuntary  sudden  contraction 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eye. 

ACCOMPANIMENT  TO  THE 
CATARACT.  A  whitish,  viscid 
substance  which  sometimes  sur- 
rounds the  opaque  crystalline  lens, 
and  remains  after  the  operation  for 
cataract,  causing  a  secondary  cata- 
ract. It  is  the  opaque  lens  capsule 
with  or  without  some  opaque  lens 
tissue  adhering  to  it. 

ACCRETION  {acerescere,  to  grow 
to).  The  addition  of  new  parts,  as 
in  the  formation  of  a  crystal  by  the 
position  of  new  parts  around  a 
central  nucleus.  The  organic  and 
inorganic  kingdoms  are  distin- 
guished by  their  mode  of  increase  ; 
the  former  increasing  by  int%is-s^is- 
ccption  and  alimentation,  the  latter 
by  accretion  without  alimentation. 

ACCU'BITUS  JUNIO'RIS.  The 
animal  heat  of  a  young  and  healthy 
person  ;  a  remedy  employed  in  cases 
of  extreme  exhaustion  with  great 
depression  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  especially  in  the  aged. 


A.C.E.  MIXTURE.  Amixtureof 
alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether  in  the 
respective  proportions  of  one,  two, 
and  three  ;  it  is  used  for  producing 
ansesthesia. 

-A'CEOUS.  Terminations  in 
•aceou^  denote  a  resemblance  to  a 
substance,  as  membranaceous,  re- 
sembling membrane  ;  whereas  ter- 
minations in  -ous  denote  the  sub- 
stance itself,  as  membranous,  belong- 
ing to  membrane. 

ACE'PHALOCYST  (a,  priv., 
Ke^a\ri,  the  head,  KiiffTis,  a  blad- 
der). The  hydatid  or  headless  blad- 
der-worm ;  a  small  bladder-like  body 
found  in  various  tissues  of  the  body, 
especially  in  the  liver.  It  is  a  tape- 
worm in  a  particular  stage  of  de- 
velopment.   See  Vermis  and  Taenia. 

ACE'PHALOUS  (a,  priv.,  K«pa- 
K-l),  the  head).  Without  a  head  ; 
the  condition  of  a  fcetiis  born  with- 
out a  head. 

ACE'RVULUS  CE'EEBRI  (dim. 
of  acervus,  a  heap  or  collection  of 
things  of  the  same  kind).  Lite- 
rally, a  little  heap  of  brain  ;  a  term 
applied  by  Soemmering  to  a  small 
quadrilateral  mass  of  concretions 
collected  under  the  tela  choroidea, 
near  the  base  of  the  pineal  gland, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesium 
phosphate,  and  gi'ains  of  amyloid 
matter. 

ACETA'BULUM.  A  little  cup 
used  for  holding  accttim  or  vinegar. 
Hence  it  denotes  the  cup-like  cavity 
of  the  OS  innominatnm  which  re- 
ceives tiie  head  of  the  os  femoris, 
the  socket  of  the  hip-bone.  Seo 
Fyxis. 

ACETA'NILIDE.  Antifcbnn. 
Phenyl -acetamide.  A  white  crystal- 
line compound  produced  by  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  aniline. 
It  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
alcohol,  and  in  its  action  is  sedative 
as  well  as  antipyretic. 
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ACE'TICACID  (acc/lwm, vinegar). 
An  acid  liquid  existing  naturally  in 
the  juices  of  several  trees,  and  pre- 
pared artificially  either  by  fermenta- 
tion of  spirit,  or  by  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  wood  and  subsequent 
purification.  It  exists  in  vinegar 
in  a  dilute  and  impure  state.  Its 
salts  are  called  acetates. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  Concen- 
trated acetic  acid,  corresponding  to 
at  least  84  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
acid.    See  Glacial. 

ACE'TIC  ETHER.  Acetate  of 
ethyl.  A  colourless  liquid,  formed 
by  distilling  acetate  of  sodium, 
alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

ACE'TIFICATION.  The  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  acetuvi,  or 
vinegar,  from  malt,  the  infusion  of 
which  is  allowed  to  undergo  the 
alcoholic  and  the  acetous  fermen- 
tations. 

ACE'TINES.  Artificial  oils 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  acetic 
acid  and  glycerine.  There  are  three 
of  these,  termed  monacetine,  dia- 
cetine,  and  triacetine. 

ACETO'METER  {acetum,  vine- 
gar, fxirpov,  a  measure).  Aceti- 
meter.  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  strength  of  vinegar  and 
other  acids. 

ACE'TON^'MIA  {acetone,  and 
a'/yua,  blood).  The  presence  of 
acetone  in  the  blood  ;  it  is  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  the  coma  of  diabetes. 
See  Covia. 

ACE'TONE.  Pyro-acetic  spirit. 
A  colourless  liquid  prepared  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  an  acetate.  The 
term  oA^ctone  or  ketone  is  applied  to 
a  class  of  bodies  containing  the 
bivalent  gi-onp  CO  united  to  two 
hydrocarbon  radicals,  and  yielding, 
under  the  influence  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  secondary  alcohols. 
_  ACE'TUM.  Vinegar  ;  an  acid 
liquid  prepared  from  malt  and 
unmaltcd    grain  by  the  acetous 


fermentation.  The  term  aeetuin 
was  originally  the  participle  of 
the  verb  acere,  to  be  sour,  as  in 
"  adetum  vinum,"  sour  wine  or 
vinegar. 

ACETYLENE.  Klumene.  A 
luminous  hydrocarbon  gas  found 
in  coal-gas,  and  capable  of  being 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
carbon  and  hj^drogen  by  means  of 
the  electric  spark.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  hypothetical 
radical  acetyl,  to  which  acetylene 
bears  the  same  relation  as  ethy- 
lene bears  to  ethyl. 

ACH^'NIUM  (a,  priv.,  x^^fo-, 
to  gape,  to  open  wide).  A  general 
term  for  a  dry,  indeliisccnt  fruit, 
comprising  the  caryopsis,  the 
cypsela,  the  glans,  and,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  the  fruits  of 
ranunculus,  fraxinus,  &c. 

ACHI'LLIS  TENDO  (tendon  of 
Achilles).  The  strong  tendon  of  the 
gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  heel. 

ACHLAMY'DEOUS  (a,  priv., 
XAttyttus,  a  cloak).  A  name  apjdied 
to  those  plants  in  which  the  floral 
envelopes — the  calyx  and  the  corolla 
— are  both  absent,  as  in  coniferce. 

A'CHLYS  {ax^vs,  a  mist,  mostly 
over  the  eyes).  Caligo.  Dimness 
of  sight ;  defect  of  vision  from 
ulceration  or  cicatrization  of  the 
cornea  over  the  centre  of  the  pupil. 
See  Caligo. 

ACHO'LIA  (a,  priv.,  xoXiJ,  bile). 
Bilelessness.  Absence  of  biliary 
pigments  from  the  alvine  discharges. 
Acholic  diseases  comprise  jaundice, 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera, 

ACHOR  (ax&V>  scurf,  dandriff). 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  a  small 
acuminated  pustule  of  the  scalp, 
containing  a  straw-coloured  matter, 
and  succeeded  by  a  thin  brown  or 
yellowish  scab. 

ACHO'RION.  A  term  probably 
derived  from  achor,  and  constitut- 
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ing  tlie  generic  name  of  a  vegetable 
parasite,  the  A.  Sclionleinii,  pro- 
bably the  penicillium  glaucum, 
being  the  parasite  in  tinea  favosa  ; 
the  A.  Lehertii,  or  trichophyton 
tonsurans,  being  the  parasite  in 
tinea  tonsurans. 

A'CHROIA  i&xpoia).  A  Hippo- 
cratic  term  denoting  want  of  colour, 
loss  of  colour,  paleness  ;  opposed  to 
evxpoia,  euchroia,  or  goodness  of 
colour.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  a  colourless  state  of  the  skin 
depending  uj)on  a  want  of  pigmen- 
tary matter  in  the  rete  mucosum. 
See  Dyschroia. 

ACHROMATI'C  (a,  priv.,  xp^fia, 
colour).  The  term  applied  to  a 
combination  of  lenses  which  causes 
no  dispersion  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  so  yields  an  image  free  from  all 
colour  except  that  of  the  object. 

ACHROMATOTSU  (a",  priv., 
Xp&fia,  colour,  !j\pis,  vision).  Want 
of  power  in  distinguishing  colours. 
See  Chromalodysopsia. 

Achr  00 -dextrine.  See  Dextrine 
and  Erythrodextrine. 

ACrCULAR  {acicula,  a  little 
needle).  A  term  applied,  in  crys- 
tallography, to  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals ;  and,  in  botany,  to  the  leaves 
of  certain  plants  which  are  long, 
stiff,  and  pointed,  like  a  needle  ;  or 
to  surfaces  which  are  marked  with 
fine  needle-like  streaks. 

A'CID.  An  electro-negative  com- 
pound ■which  is  capable  of  uniting 
in  definite  proportions  with  alkaline 
bases,  and  which,  when  liquid  or 
in  a  state  of  solution,  has  a  sour 
taste,  changes  blue  litmus  to  7-ed, 
and  restores  to  turmeric,  ]irevi- 
ously  changed  broion  by  an  alkali, 
its  original  yellow.  An  acid  may  be 
defined,  with  reference  toitscomposi- 
tion,  as  "a  hydrogenized  body  which 
can  readily  exchange  its  hydrogen  for 
a  metal."    It  is  a  salt  of  hydrogen. 

1.  The  Names  of  Adds,  formed 


from  the  same  base,  vary  in  their 
terminations,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  are 
presumed  to  contain.  Thus,  Acids 
which  terminate  in  -ic  denote  the 
maximum  of  oxidation  ;  in  -ous,  a 
lower  proportion :  those  which 
begin  with  hyper-  (virep,  above) 
denote  an  excess  of  oxidation  ; 
with  hypo-  {vir6,  under),  the  lowest 
proportion.    See  Sal.  ^ 

2.  The  Acids  which  terminatein -ic 
form  compounds  which  terminate 
in  -cUe ;  those  which  terminate 
in  -ous  form  compounds  which 
terminate  in  -ite ;  thus,  sulphuric 
acid  forms  salts  which  are  called 
sulphate,  while  sulplimwts  acid 
forms  .salts  which  are  called  sulplnVcs. 

3.  Acidifiahle.  A  term  applied 
to  substances  capable  of  being 
converted  into  an  acid  by  an  acidi- 
fying principle.  Substances  pos- 
sessing this  property  are  called 
radicals,  or  acidifiahle  bases. 

4.  Acidfying  Principle.  That 
which  possesses  the  property  of 
converting  a  substance  into  an  acid. 
Oxygen  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  general  acidifying  principle 
of  nature  ;  no  such  general  prin- 
ciple, however,  exists. 

5.  Aeidi-metry  {fifrpecc,  to  mea- 
sure). The  measurement  of  acids. 
The  process  of  determining,  either 
by  volumetric  analysis,  or  by  direct 
weighing,  the  amount  of  free  acid 
contained  in  acid  solutions. 

6.  Acidulous.  Slightly  acid  ;  a 
term  applied  to  those  salts  in 
which  the  base  is  combined  with 
such  an  excess  of  acid  that  they 
manifestly  exhibit  acid  properties, 
as  the  supertartrate  of  potassa ; 
and  to  certain  mineral  waters 
which  contain  carbonic  acid. 

ACIDITY  (aciditas).  The  im- 
pression produced  on  testing  an 
acid.  The  condition  produced  by 
an  excess  of  acid  in  the  body,  due 
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eitlier  to  its  deficient  elimination 
or  to  its  excessive  formation. 

ACINE'SIS  (o  priv.,  icivfoi.  to 
move).  Akinesis.  Paralysis  of 
motion,  as  distinguislied  from  anccs- 
thesia  or  paralysis  of  sensation. 
See  Eypercincsis. 

A'CINI  (pi.  oi  acinus,  any  juicy 
berry  containing  seeds,  especially 
the  grape  ;  the  seed  of  a  beriy). 
1.  The  term  acini  is  applied,  in 
botany,  to  the  minute  bodies  com- 
posing certain  aggregate  I'ruits,  as 
raspberry,  blackberry,  &c.  2.  Tlie 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  smallest 
lobules  of  glands,  to  the  minute 
spaces  in  which  the  excretory  ducts 
commence. 

Aciniform.  A  term  applied  by 
the  old  anatomists  to  the  choroid, 
from  its  resemblance  in  structure  to 
the  grains  of  the  raisin. 

ACME'  {aKfj.7],  a  point  or  edge). 
1.  A  term,  as  applied  to  a  disease, 
.signifying  the  third  stage,  or  crisis, 
when  it  is  at  its  height.  Hippo- 
crates employs  the  term  at  aicfiai 
(plur.)  to  denote  the  crisis  of  a 
disease.  2.  As  apjilied  to  the  life 
of  man,  it  means  the  flower  of  his 
age.  Hence  the  pimples  that  ap- 
pear on  the  face  at  this  period  were 
called  uKfia't,  the  indications  of 
puberty.    See  Ac7ie. 

ACNE  {&Kvr),  quasi,  clk/xt),  from 
its  appearance  in  youth,  or  at  the 
acme  of  the  system).  lonthus. 
Fanes.  "Copper-nose."  A  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
glands,  and  of  their  excretory  hair- 
follicles,  characterized  by  an  erup- 
tion of  hard,  conical,  and  isolated 
pustules  with  deep-red  bases. 

1.  Acne  vulgaris.  Stone-pock, 
or  whelk,  comprising  the  species 
simplex,  or  simple ;  punctata,  or 
maggot-pimple,  or  grub  ;  and  in- 
durata,  or  stone-pock,  of  Willan. 
■  Appears  on  the  forehead  and 
cheek. 


2.  Acne  rosacea.  Rosy  drop, 
carbuncled  face,  grog-blossom,  or 
bubukle.  This  is  also  termed  Sac- 
chia,  and,  by  Mason  Good,  lonthus 
corymhi/cr.  Appears  on  the  nose, 
forehead,  cheeks,  and  chin  as 
bright  red  spots  or  nodules,  con- 
taining dilated  blood-vessels.  The 
sebaceous  glands  and  surrounding 
connective  tissue  ma}-  or  may  not 
be  hypertrophied.  See  Gutla 
rosacea. 

ACO'LOGY  {&KOS,  a  remedy, 
K6'yos,  a  description).  That  de- 
partment of  Therapeutics  which 
relates  to  the  consideration  of 
remedies.  By  some  authors  the 
term  is  limited  to  the  consideration 
of  surgical  and  mechanical  remedies. 
See  lamatologia. 

ACONl'TIA.  An  alkaloid  con- 
tained in  the  root  of  Aconilum 
napiellus,  a  ranunculaceous  plant 
cultivated  in  Britain. 

A'COPON  (o,  priv.,  k6ttos,  weari- 
ness). That  which  removes  weari- 
ness. Hence  rh  hKo-nov  (sc.  (pap- 
HaKov),  a  restorative.  The  term 
originally  signified  something  that 
was  rubbed  upon  the  joints,  but 
was  afterwards  extended  to  appli- 
cations without  reference  to  the 
relief  of  fatigue. 

ACO'RIA  {aKopla,  a  ravenous 
appetite,  from  &icopos  or  axSpeixTos, 
ceaseless).  A.Greek  term  emjiloyed 
by  Hippocrates  and  Aretajus  for 
ravenous  ajipetite. 

A'CORUS  CA'LAMUS  (&Kopoy 
of  the  Greeks).  The  rhizome  of 
the  Common  Sweet  Flag,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Aroidaccce,  commonly 
called  calamus  aromaticus,  from  its 
aromatic  qualities. 

ACOTYLE'DONES  (a,  priv., 
KOTvKriSdov,  a  seed-lobe).  Acotyle- 
donous  plants  ;  plants  whose  em- 
bryos have  no  cotyledons  or  seed- 
lobes.  But  the  acotyleclcmous  em- 
bryo is  not  exactly,  as  its  name 
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seems  to  indicate,  an  embryo 
without  cotyledons  ;  for,  in  that 
case,  cuscuta  would  be  acotyle- 
donous.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
an  embryo  which  does  not  germi- 
nate from  two  fixed  invariable 
points,  namely,  the  plumule  and 
the  radicle,  but  indifferently  from 
any  point  of  the  surface,  as  in  some 
Aracese  and  in  all  flowerless  plants. 
See  Cryptogamia. 

ACOUSTIC  NERVE  (i/co.'/o,,  to 
hear).  Aiulitory  nerve.  The  nerve 
of  hearing,  the  portio  mollis  of  the 
seventh  pair. 

ACQUI'SITIVENESS  {acqui- 
rere,  to  obtain).  A  term  in 
phrenology  indicative  of  a  desire 
to  possess,  a  pleasure  in  accumu- 
lating, without  any  definite  object 
for  such  desire.  It  is  common  to 
man  and  the  lower  animals.  Its 
organ  is  placed  by  phrenologists 
at  the  back  part  of  the  temples,  or 
the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone. 

ACRA'TIA,  ACRATEI'A,  A- 
CRA'SIA  (a/cparifs,  powerless,  from 
o,  priv.,  and  nparos,  strength). 
Allied  terms  denoting  powerless- 
ness,  as  of  a  nerve  ;  also  incon- 
tinence, or  impotentia  of  the 
Latins. 

A'CRIDA  («cns,  pungent).  1. 
Substances  wbicli  make  a  sliarp 
impression,  tbat  may  originate 
from  an  excessive  quantity  of 
salts,  2.  A  class  of  topical  medi- 
cines which  stimulate,  irritate,  or 
inflame  the  living  tissues,  indepen- 
dently of  any  known  chemical 
action.  They  are,  in  fact,  dyna- 
mical irritants. 

ACRl'TICAL  (a,  priv.,  kpitik6s, 
critical).  Having  no  crisis  ;  giving 
no  indications  of  a  crisis  ;  as  acriti- 
cal  symptoms,  an  acritical  abscess, 
&c. 

ACROS,  AKROS  {&Kpos).  Ex- 
treme.    An   adjective  denoting 


the  termination  or  extremity  of 
anything. 

1.  Acro-hystia  {^vta,  to  stop  up). 
1.  Uncircumcision.  2.  Tlie  fore- 
skin ;  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce  ; 
or  that  part  which  covers  the  glans 
penis.  See  Acro-posthia,  of  which 
the  term  is  y)erhaps  a  corruption. 

2.  Acro-chcir  (xflp,  the  hand). 
A  term  used  by  Hippocrates  to 
designate  the  fore-arm  and  hand. 
But  aKp6xfip  is  a  later  form  for 
&Kpa  x^h>  t^^^  hand,  whereas  x^h 
includes  the  ai-m  (Galen).  Some- 
times it  may  signify  the  fingers. 
See  Acro-pous. 

3.  Acro-chordon  (xopSri,  a  sti'ing). 
An  excrescence  on  the  skin,  with 
a  slender  base  ;  a  tumor  which 
hangs  by  a  pedicle  ;  a  wart  with 
a  thin  neck,  as  distinguished  from  a 
Hvpfx'fjKtoy,  myrmecion,  which  has  a 
broad  base.    See  Myrmccia. 

4.  Acr-odynia  (oSui'tj,  pain).  A 
painful  affection,  especially  of  the 
wrists  and  ankles,  which  was  epi- 
demic in  Paris  in  1828-9  ;  by  some 
it  was  referred  to  rheumatism,  by 
others  to  spinal  irritation. 

ft.  Acro-gcn  {yevvdo},  to  produce). 
Point-gi'ower  ;  the  name  of  a  plant 
which  grows  only  at  its  ^jomi<  or 
top,  as  a  fern-tree.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  an  cxo-gcn,  which 
grows  by  deposition  on  the  exterior, 
and  from  an  endo-gen,  which  gi'ows 
by  deposition  towards  the  interior, 
of  its  trunk.    See  Cryptogamia. 

6.  Acr-olein  (e\atof,  oleum,  oil). 
A  limpid  liquid  of  a  highly  pungent 
odour,  obtained  by  the  dehydration 
of  glycerine. 

7.  Acr-olenion  (oiXeVij,  the  cubit). 
The  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  ; 
the  point  of  the  elbow  ;  a  term 
synonymous  with  olecranon. 

8.  Acro-megaly  {^ifyas,  great)  a 
peculiar  disease  the  cliief  feature  of 
which  is  extreme  hypertrophy  of  the 
extremities  of  the  limbs  and  face. 
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9.  Acr-omion  {&ixos,  the  shoulder). 
A  Hippocratic  term  denoting  the 
large  process  which  terminates  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  —  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  shoulder-hlade  ; 
the  top  of  the  shoulder.  In  a  horse, 
tJie  withers. 

10.  Acr-omp7ialion{6fi<pa\Ss,nm- 
bilicus).  The  extremity  or  middle 
of  the  umbilicus,  or  navel. 

11.  Acro-fathia  {-n-ddos,  disease). 
A  disease  at  any  extremity  of  the 
body.  Hippocrates  applies  this 
term  to  disease  of  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  to 
cancer. 

12.  Aero-posihia  (ttJo-Otj,  the  pre- 
puce). The  extremity  of  the  pre- 
])uce ;  a  term  synonymous  with 
ncro-bystia. 

13.  Acro-pous  (aKp6irofj.s  an  ano- 
malous word  for  &Kpos  irovs,  Hipp.). 
The  extremity  of  the  leg,  i.e.  the 
foot  —  the  foot,  rather,  perhaps, 
tlian  the  toes.  But  the  uses  of  the 
word  are  analogous  to  those  of 

.  acro-cheir. 

14.  Acro-spire  (o-TreTpo,  a  spire). 
'  The  part  of  a  germinating  embryo 
I  called  the  pluimda ;  named  from 
i  its  spiral  form. 

15.  Acroterion.  Any  topmost 
I  or  prominent  part.  The  plural, 
.  Acroteria,  denotes  the  extremities 
I  of  the  body,  hands  and  feet,  fiu- 
I  gers  and  toes.  Acrocolia  {kSiKov, 
I  a  limb,  esp.  the  leg)  also  denotes 
1  the  extremities  of  the  body,  usually 
"  of  the  lower  animals,  as  snout,  ears, 
■  trotters,  pettitoes,  or  the  Latin 
i  trunculi. 

16.  Acro-thymion  {Oi/jLos  or  evy.ov, 
thyme).  A  conical,  rugated,  bleed- 
ing wart,  compared,  by  Celsus  to 
the  flower  of  thyme.  The  term 
thymus  (Ov/xos)  was  applied  by 
Galen  to  a  warty  excrescence,  from 
its  likeness  to  a  bunch  of  thyme- 
flower. 

17.  Acrotica.    One  of  the  orders 


of  the  class  Ecmtica  of  Mason 
Good,  comprising  "diseases  of  the 
external  surface."    See  Catotica. 

ACROTI'SMUS  (a,  priv.,  Kp6ros, 
any  striking,  or  sound  produced  by 
striking).  Defect  of  jpulse.  As- 
phyxia is  the  term  employed  for 
this  affection  by  Ploucquet.  Sec 
Crotoj)hus. 

A'CRYL.  The  name  of  a  hypo- 
thetical radical,  analogous  to  acetyl. 
Acrylic  acid  is  a  compound  analo- 
gous to  acetic  acid,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  acroleine  as  acetic 
acid  does  to  aldehyde.  Acrylic 
alcohol  is  a  colourless  transparent 
liquid,  of  a  pungent  odour,  resem- 
bling that  of  mustard. 

A'CTINE  {h.KTis,  a  ray  of  light). 
The  name  given  by  Sir  J.  Herschel 
to  the  unit  which  he  proposed  to 
establish  for  the  intensity  of  solar 
heat.  It  is  the  value  which  would, 
in  one  minute  of  time,  dissolve  a 
thickness  equal  to  one-millionth 
part  of  a  metre  of  a  horizontal  sheet 
of  ice,  when  the  sun's  light  falls 
vertically  upon  it. 

A'CTINISM  (cLKTts,  a  sunbeam). 
Tithonicity.  That  influence  of  the 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  chiefly 
those  beyond  the  violet  end,  by 
means  of  which  certain  substances, 
as  chloride  of  silver,  when  exposed 
to  the  light,  undergo  chemical 
changes. 

ACTI'NOGRAPH  [h-Krh,  a  sun- 
beam, ypd<(>a),  to  describe).  An  in- 
strument for  registering  the  varia- 
tions which  occur  in  the  actinic  or 
chemical  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 

ACTINO'METER  {&.ktIs,  a  ray  of 
light,  fierpov,  a  measure).  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sun's  actinic  rays. 

ACTINO-MY'GES  {kKris,  a 
sunbeam,  fivK7]s,  a  fungus).  A 
micro-organism  growing  in  the 
shape  of  a  rosette  in  the  tissues, 
especially  the  jaws,  lungs,  liver, 
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and  tongue  of  man  and  other  ani- 
mals. 

ACTmO-MYCO'SIS 
sunbeam,  fivK-qs,  a  fungus).  The 
disease  produced  by  the  growth  of 
actinomyces  in  the  tissues. 

A'CTION  (agere,  to  act).  A 
general  term  for  doiiig  anything. 

1.  Vohmtary  actions  are  those 
produced  by  acts  of  the  will,  as 
tlie  contractions  of  tlie  muscles. 

2.  Involuntary  actions  are  tliose 
excited  either  mediately,  through 
the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow,  as 
tho.se  of  the  larynx,  pharynx, 
sphincters,  &c.  ;  or  i^nmed lately, 
as  those  of  irritability.  3.  Mixed 
actions  are  tliose  motions  or  alter- 
nations of  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion which  constitute  the  acts  of 
respiration. 

ACU'LEUS  (probably  a  dim.  of 
acus,  a  needle).  A  sting  or  dart  of 
animals  ;  a  prickle  ;  a  hard,  coni- 
cal expansion  of  the  bark  of  some 
plants,  as  the  rose.  It  is  compcsed 
entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  and  must 
be  distiuguislied  from  the  spine  or 
thorn,  which  consists  of  woody 
tissue 

ACUPRESSURE  {acus,  a  needle, 
frcssura,  jiressure).  Needle-pres- 
sure ;  a  simple  method  of  arresting 
haemorrhage  from  wounded  or  cut 
arteries  by  the  pressure  of  a  needle 
passed  across  their  course. 

ACUPU'NCTURE  [acus,  a 
needle,  pimgere,  to  prick).  Acu- 
2mnct%t.ration.  The  insertion  of 
needles  into  the  skin  or  flesh  for 
remedial  purposes,  as  in  severe 
rheumatic  affections  for  alleviating 
pain,  in  oedema  of  the  legs  and 
hydrocele  to  aff"ord  an  exit  for  the 
fluid. 

ACUTE  DISEASES.  Diseases 
of  considerable  severity,  rapid  pro- 
gre-ss,  and  short  duration,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  chronic,  or  long- 
continued  diseases.    Diseases  were 


formerly  thus  distinguished  :  morli 
acutissimi,  very  acute,  lasting  only 
three  or  four  days  ;  morbi  subacu- 
tissivii,  lasting  seven  days  ;  and 
morbi  subacuti,  lasting  from  twenty 
to  forty  days. 

ACUTENA'CULUM  {aciis,  a 
needle,  tenaculum,  a  handle).  A 
needle-handle  ;  the  name  given  by 
Heister  to  the  porte-aiguille. 

ACY'ANOBLEPSIA  (a,  priv., 
Kvavos,  blue  ;  /SAeVa),  to  see).  A 
want  of  })ower  to  distinguish  the 
shades  of  blue  colour. 

ADAMKIEWIEZ'S  TEST.  A 
test  for  the  presence  of  albumin 
and  albuminoids  in  urine,  it  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  these  bodies 
when  dissolved  in  ghicial  acetic  acid 
give  a  fluorescent  l3luish  tint  to  the 
solution,  and  a  peculiar  absorption 
band  when  examined  with  the 
spectroscope. 

ADAMS'S  OPERATION.  Sub- 
cutaneous osteotomy  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  for  ankylosis  of  the 
hip-joint. 

ADDISON'S  DISEASE.  Ber- 
mato -melasma  suprarenale.  Disease 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  with 
discolouration  of  the  skin  and  in- 
curable antemia.  It  is  also  called 
Cutis  a^rea,  or  "  Bronzed  Skin," 
though  this  feature  is  not  exclu- 
sively indicative  of  the  disease. 
The  peculiar  phenomena  of  the 
disease  are  probably  due  to  pressure 
or  a  dragging  on  the  .sympathetic 
ganglia  and  nerves  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  capsules. 
Addison  was  physician  to  Guy's 
Hospital  (1793-1860). 

ADDISON'S  KELOID.  See 
Kelis  Addisonii. 

ADDITAMENTARY  BONES. 
Wormian  Bones. 

ADDITAME'NTUM  {addere,  to 
add).  An  addition,  an  accession. 
A  term  applied  to  a  small  suture 
which   occasionally   connects  the 
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squamous  and  lamLdoulal  sutures. 
A  synonym  of  Epiphysis. 

ADDU'OTION  {adducere,  to 
draw  to).  The  movement  of  a 
limb  towards  the  median  line.  It 
is  opposed  to  abduction, 

ADDU'CTOR  {addxicerc,  to  draw 
to).  Adducent.  A  muscle  whose 
office  is  to  bring  one  part  towards 
another.  Thus,  the  rectus  internus 
is  also  called  adductor  oculi,  from 
the  action  of  this  muscle  in  turning 
the  eye  towards  the  nose.  Its  an- 
tagonist is  called  abductor. 

ADELOMORPHOUS  CELLS 
(a,  neg.,  SrjXos,  conspicuous,  iiop(p-i], 
shape).  Central  cells.  Cliief  cells. 
{Hauptzellen,  Heidenhain.)  The 
cells  which  form  the  chief  part  of 
the  lining  of  the  cardiac  glands  of 
the  stomach  ;  in  appearance  they 
are  somewhat  granular,  and  in 
shape  short  and  columnar.  See 
Delo?norphous. 

ADE'LPHIA  {S^Se\(p6s,  a  bro- 
ther). Literally,  a  brotherhood  ;  a 
term  applied  in  botany  to  a  com- 
bination of  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  into  a  single  mass.  Thus 
if  there  is  only  one  combination, 
as  in  Mallow,  the  filaments  are 
said  to  be  mon-adclphous  ;  if  there 
are  two,  as  in  Pea,  they  are  di- 
adelphoios ;  if  three,  as  in  some 
species  of  St  John's  Wort,  they 
are  tri-adelphous ;  if  many,  as 
in  Melaleuca,  they  are  called 
poly-adelphaics.  The  tube  formed 
by  the  union  of  nionadelphous 
filaments  is  termed,  by  Mirbel, 
androphorum. 

ADEMO'NIA  {6.Sr}fjLov4oi,  to  be 
troubled).  Trouble,  distress, 
liuttmann  derives  the  terra  from 
&S-nfj.os,  not  at  home,  ill  at  ease. 
Others  refer  it  to  dSc'w,  to  satiate  ; 
hence  aSiifiwv,  cast  down. 

ADE'N  {6.Siiv).  This  term  de- 
notes an  acorn ;  in  medical  lan- 
guage, a  gla7id.    Hence  the  terms, 


adenia  (Fr.  adcnie)  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  lymphatic  glands,  aden- 
itis, phlegmasia  glandulosa,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  lymphatic  glands; 
aden-algia,  or  aden-odynia,  pain  of 
a  gland  ;  aden-emphraxis  (eij.(ppa^is, 
stoppage),  glandular  obstruction  ; 
adeno-graphy,  a  description  of  the 
glands  ;  adcno-logy,  a  treatise  of  the 
glands ;  aden-oid,  gland-like,  a 
term  applied  to  flesh-like  tumor  of 
the  brain,  and  to  chronic  mammary 
tumour ;  adenoid  tissue,  a  tissue 
which  resembles  that  found  in  lym- 
phatic glands ;  and  adeno-tomy 
(tojU/J,  section),  or  incision  of  a 
gland. 

1.  Adcno-cele  (k^Aij,  a  tumor). 
Glandular  tumor.  Same  as  Ade- 
novia. 

2.  Adcno'ma.  A  non-malignant 
tumor  resembling  in  structure  that 
of  the  gland  within  which  it 
originates. 

3.  Adeno-mcningeal  {fi-fiviy^,  a 
membrane).  A  variety  of  gastrio 
fever,  depending  on  disease  of  the 
mucous  follicles.  Find. 

4.  Adeno-phyma  {(pv/xa,  a  sup- 
purating tumor).  A  swelling  of  a 
gland  ;  when  it  occurs  in  the  liver, 
it  is  called  /bcpato-phyma ;  but 
when  it  occiu's  in  the  inguinal 
gland,  it  is  termed  bubo, 

5.  Adeno-sarcoma  {aSriy ;  o-apj, 
flesh).  An  adenoma  which  con- 
tains sarcomatous  elements. 

ADEPHA'GIA  {&S7,y,  abun- 
dantly, 4>ayw,  to  eat).  Gluttony  ; 
voracious  appetite,  particularly  as 
it  occurs  in  children  aflected  with 
worms.  Sophocles  speaks  of  an 
aSr](pdyov  votrov,  or  devouring,  in- 
satiable disease  ;  an  epithet  well 
adapted  to  the  race  of  (paye^aiviKuiv 
diseases,  which  are  also  called  vofiai, 
or  eating  sores.    See  Bulimia, 

ADEPS.  The  soft  fat  or  gi-ease 
of  animals,  as  distinguished  from 
the  sebum,  or  hard  fat.  Adeps 
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prccparatus,  adeps  suillus,  axuiigia, 
or  lard,  is  the  purified  fat  of  the 
sus  scrofii,  or  hog.  Adeps  anscrinus 
is  goose-grease.  Adeps  ovillus, 
sebum  or  sevum,  is  muttou-suet. 
Compare  Pingtiedo. 

ADH^RE'NTIA  {acUmrere,  to 
stick  to).  A  general  term  for 
adhesions,  including  thickening 
and  ossification. 

ADHE'SION  {adhccrere,  to  stick 
to).  The  process  by  which  parts, 
which  have  been  separated  by 
accident  or  design,  unite.  This  is 
owing  to  an  intervening  deposit  of 
coagulating  lymph,  or  albumino- 
fibrin.    See  Intention. 

ADHE'SIVENESS  {adhcererc,  to 
stick  to).  A  term  in  phrenology, 
indicative  of  attachment,  and  the 
production  of  friendship  and 
society.  It  is  common  to  man  and 
the  lower  animals.  The  organ  is 
placed  by  phrenologists  just 
above  the  lambdoid  suture,  imme- 
diately above  and  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitive- 
ress,  and  on  each  side  of  Con- 
centrativeness.  It  is  generally 
stronger  in  women  than  in  men. 

ADIAPNEU'STIA  (a.  priv., 
SioTTveai,  to  blow  through).  Want 
of  evaporation  ;  defective  or  im- 
peded perspiration  ;  a  term  nearly 
synonymous  with  adiaphorcsis. 

A'DirOCERE  (adeps,  fat,  (xra, 
wax).  The  fatty  spermaceti-like 
substance  into  which  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body  become  converted 
after  prolonged  immersion  iji  water 
or  by  burial  in  moist  earth  ;  the 
change  commences  in  the  muscles. 
The  fatty  material  is  a  soap  com- 
posed of  oleic  and  other  acids  in 
combination  with  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths. 

A'DIPOSE  ARTERIES.  Arte- 
ries which  supply  adeps  or  fat, 
particularly  those  branches  of  the 
diaphragmatic,  capsular,  and  renal 


arteries,  which  supply  the  fat  about 
the  kidneys. 

A'DIPOSE  TISSUE  {adeps,  fat). 
Tela  adiposa.  The  tissue  which 
incloses  the  adeps  or  fat.  It  is 
composed  of  minute  fat  cells 
clustered  together  within  the 
areolfe  of  common  cellular  tissue. 

ADIPO'SIS  {adeps,  adipns,  fat). 
Excessive  deposition,  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  adipose  substance. 
The  result  is  adipoma,  the  actual 
deposit.  But  each  term  consists 
of  a  Latin  word  with  a  Greek 
suffix,  and  is  therefore  nnclassical. 
See  Preface,  par.  2. 

ADI'PSIA(a,  priv.,  U^a.,  thirst). 
The  total  absence  of  thirst  ;  one 
of  the  dysorcxicc,  false  or  defective 
appetites,  of  Cullen. 

ADI'PSOS  (o,  priv.,  U^a,  thirst). 
The  primary  sense  of  this  word 
is  mot  thirsty.  Its  secondary  and 
active  sense  is,  quenching  thirst. 

A'DITUS  {adire,  to  go  to).  An 
approach  or  access  ;  the  entrance 
to  a  canal  or  duct,  as  the  adit%is  ad 
aquccdxictum  Fallopii. 

ADJECTIVE  COLOUR.  A 
colour  which  requires  to  be  fixed 
by  some  mordant  or  base,  to  give 
it  permanency. 

A'DJUVANS  (adjuvare,  to  help). 
A  constituent  i^art  of  a  medicinal 
formula,  denoting  '  tJiat  which 
assists  and  pn'omotes  the  operation ' 
of  the  principal  ingredient  or  basis. 
See  Prescription. 

ADNA'TA  {adnasci,  to  grow  to). 
Literally,  grown  to,  or  adhering. 
1.  An  adjectival  term  {tunica  being 
understood)  applied  to  the  tunica 
conjuctiva,  or  external  coat  of  the 
eye,  so  named  from  its  close  adher- 
ence to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eyeball.  2.  This  term  is  applied, 
in  botany,  to  the  anther,  when 
it  is  attached  to  the  filament  by 
its  back,  as  in  polygonum.  See 
Anther. 
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ADNEXA  (ad,  to,  nedo,  to  bind). 
Structures  which  are  attached  to  or 
are  apjjcndages  of  anotlier,  thus  the 
broad  ligaments  and  their  contents 
are  termed  uterine  adnexa. 

ADOLE'SCENCE  {culolcsccre,  to 
gi-ow  up).  The  period  of  youth, 
between  puberty  and  the  time  at 
which  the  body  has  acquired  its 
full  development,  ranging  between 
14  and  25  in  man,  and  12  and  21  in 
woman.    See  Adult. 

ADOSCULA'TION  {adosmlari, 
to  kiss  at  or  to).  1.  Impregnation 
by  mere  external  contact,  without 
intromission,  as  in  fishes.  2.  The 
insertion  of  one  part  of  a  plant  into 
another. 

'DRAG ANT  (a  corruption  of 
tragacanth).  A  gum  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Astragalus.  It 
consists,  in  great  measure,  of  a 
scaly  substance,  called  adragan- 
iine. 

ADRE'NALS  {ad,  to,  ren,  the 
kidney).  Another  name  for  the 
Supvarmal  capsules. 

A'DULT  {aduUus,  part,  oiadoles- 
cere,  to  grow  up).  That  which  has 
reached  the  period  when  the  body 
has  acquired  its  full  development, 
when  adolescence  is  completed. 
See  Adolescence. 

ADU'LTE  RATION  {adulterare, 
to  defile).  Figuratively,  the 
mixing  up  of  noxious  or  inert 
ingredients  with  articles  of  food 
or  medicine  ;  the  debasing  of  any 
product  of  manufacture,  especially 
chemical,  by  the  introduction  of 
cheap  materials. 

ADU'STION  {adurere,  to  burn). 
The  action  of  heat,  as  applied  to 
the  body.  In  surgery,  the  term 
denotes  caicterisation. 

ADVENTITIOUS  {advenius,  an 
arrival,  from  advcnire,  to  come  to). 
Accidental,  casual,  that  which  is 
not  normal ;  that  which  comes  from 
some  other  person  or  thing  ;  a  term 


applied  to  false  membranes ;  or 
opposed  to  the  term  hereditary  or 
congenital ;  also  applied,  in  botany, 
to  anything  developed  out  of  the 
ordinary  course,  as  aerial  roots, 
extra-axillary  buds,  &c.  The  term 
adventicius  is  opposed,  in  classical 
language,  to  the  terms  propi-itos, 
vmatus,  insitus,  &c. 

ADYNA'MIA  (o,  priv.,  Swa^ts, 
power).  The  defect  of  power  ; 
considerable  debility  of  the  vital 
powers.  By  the  term  Adynamim 
some  nosologists  designate  all 
asthenic  diseases.  Adynamic  fever 
is  fever  characterized  by  prostra- 
tion or  depression  of  the  vital 
powers.    See  Typhoid  condition. 

^DQi'A  (alSola,  pudenda,  from 
alSeis,  pudor).  The  pudenda. 
Hence. 

1.  ^docO'iJtosis  {iTTciffis,  lapsus). 
Prolapsus  of  one  or  more  of  the 
pudenda.  Sauvages  and  Sagar 
apply  the  term  to  the  meatus 
urinarius,  as  well  as  to  the 
uterus. 

2.  ^doeo-pso2)hia {^6(t>os,  anoise). 
Flatus  issuing  per  urethram,  or  per 
vagi  nam. 

iEGAGROPI'LUS  {aiyaypos,  a 
wild  goiit,  ttIKos,  hair).  A  ball  of 
hair  found  in  the  stomach  of  goats 
and  other  animals. 

^GER,  ^GROTUS.  These  ad- 
jective  terms  agree  in  denoting  the 
unsound  state  of  a  patient  ;  the 
former,  however,  extends  to  both 
mind  and  body,  while  the  latter  is 
limited  to  the  body  alone. 

iE'GILOPS  (ari,  alySs,  a  goat, 
the  eye).  Anchilops,  Au 
ulcer  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye,  so  called  from  the  supposition 
that  goats  are  subject  to  it. 

iEGOBRONCHO'PHONY  a 
goat,  fip6yxos,  a  bronchos,  and 
(pmvl],  voice).    See  Auscultation. 

^GO'PHONY  (a%  a  goat,  <pu,vl), 
a  voice).    A  peculiar  sound  of  the 
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voice,  resembling  the  bleating  of 
a  goat,  heard  in  certain  diseases, 
on  applying  the  ear  to  the  back 
of  the  chest  over  the  bases  of  the 
lungs,  as  in  cases  of  pleurisy  with 
moderate  effusion.  See  Ausculta- 
tion. 

iEGRITUDO,  ^GROTATIO. 
The  former  term  is  generally  used 
for  sorrow,  care,  anxiety,  &c.  ;  the 
latter  for  bodily  sickness.  "Pro- 
prie  ut  ffigrotatio  in  corpore,  sic 
segritndo  in  animo  nomen  habet." 
— Cic.  When  Cicero  says,  "  quod 
minus  noceant  aniuii  ajgrotationes 
quam  corporis,"  he  speaks  of  the 
passions  which  last  for  some  time. 

Ji'OLIPILE  {^oli  pila,  iEolus's 
ball).  A  hollow  metal  ball  with  a 
slender  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting water  into  steam. 

AEQUABILITER  (Latin, 
equally).  The  ceq.  justo-majoi' pelvis 
is  an  abnormally  large  pelvis  in 
which  the  diameters  bear  the  usual 
proportion  to  each  other,  and  the 
ceq.  j'usto-minor  iielvis  one  smaller 
than  usual  but  with  its  diameters 
proportionate  to  each  other. 

AE'R  {a.7)p,  aepos,  alir,  air,  the 
dense  air  which  we  breathe,  the 
atmosphere).  This  prefix  denotes 
the  presence  of  air  or  gas  in  the 
following  terms : — 

1.  Aerate.  To  impregnate  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  as 
in  aerated  or  gas  waters.  The 
process  is  termed  aeration. 

2.  Aerial  Acid.  The  name  given 
by  Bergmann  to  carbonic  acid,  from 
an  idea  that  it  entered  into  the 
composition  of  atmospheric  air. 

3.  Aeri-ferous  {fero,  to  carry). 
Air-carrying  ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  tubes  which  convey  air,  as  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi. 

4.  Acri-form  (forma,  likeness). 
Air-like  ;  a  term  applied  to  gaseous 
fluids,  from  their  resemblance  to 
common  air. 


5.  Aerostatic  press  {trrdais,  from 
%(TT7]iJit,  to  make  to  stand).  A 
machine  for  extracting  the  colour- 
ing matter  from  dye-woods,  and 
similar  substances,  by  means  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
forces  the  extracting  liquid  through 
the  substance,  below  which  a 
vacuum  has  been  formed. 

6.  Aiiro-therapeia  {Ofpairela,  me- 
dical treatment).  A  method  of 
treating  certain  pulmonary  diseases 
by  subjecting  the  patient  to  the 
influence  of  condensed  or  of  rarified 
air. 

7.  Aerohious,  An-aerobious  i0i6s, 
life).  Terms  used  first  by  Pasteur  ; 
the  former  is  applied  to  those 
bacteria  which,  for  their  proper 
development  Jieed  oxygen,  e.g., 
Bacillus  Anthracis  ;  the  latter  to 
those  which  develop  in  the  absence 
of  oxygen,  e.g.  Bacterium  termo. 

8.  Aero-steam  engine.  An  engine 
in  which  compressed  air  is  united 
with  steam.  It  is  said  to  have 
effected  the  saving  of  47  per  cent, 
of  fuel. 

-.ffi'RESIS  [alpiais,  a  taking  of 
anything,  from  alpiai,  to  take).  A 
termination  denoting  a  removal  or 
separation,  as  in  aph-a:resis,  the 
removing  of  a  diseased  part ;  di- 
ceresis,  a  solution  of  continuity  ; 
exwresis,  an  old  terra  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  diseased  part,  &c. 

iERU'GO  (OES,  copper).  Verdi- 
gris ;  an  impure  di-acetate  of 
copper,  formed  by  placing  plates 
of  the  metal  in  contact  with  the 
fermenting  mark  of  the  grape,  or 
with  cloth  dipped  in  vinegar.  See 
J^cvdiQi'  is, 

iESTHE'SIA  (a((rev(ns,  sensi- 
bility, from  ala-ddvofiat,  to  perceive). 
Perception  ;  feeling  ;  sensibility. 

1.  Dys-axtJiesia.  Defective  per- 
ception ;  a  morbid  state  of  the 
corporal  senses  generally. 

2.  An-wsthcsia.    Loss  of  sensa* 
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tion,  especially  of  tactile  sensation, 
as  distinguished  from  analgesia. 

3.  ^sllietcrmm.  The  seat  of  the 
senses,  or  the  sensorium.  The 
term  has  been  applied  to  an  organ 
of  sense,  and  to  the  perceptive 
faculty. 

4,  yEsthesiometcr  {fitrpov,  a  mea- 
sure). An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  tactile  sensibility  of  the 
surface  of  the  human  Dody,  in 
health  and  disease,  by  finding  the 
shortest  distance  by  which  two 
points  can  be  separated  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  body, 
and  yet  both  be  distinctly  perceived 
and  felt. —  Webster. 

JiSTHE'TICA  (aia-0nriK6<r,  be- 
longing to  ai'a•0r)o■^s,  or  sensation). 
Agents  affecting  sensation,  and 
employed  either  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  sensibility  ;  in  the  former 
case  they  may  be  termed  hyper- 
wsthetica,  in  the  laXt&chypcKsthetica, 
See  AncsstJieiica. 

iESTIVA'TION  {mstimis,  belong- 
ing to  summer).  Prwfloration.  A 
term  used  in  botany  to  express 
tlio  manner  in  which  the  parts  of 
a  flower  are  arranged  in  the  flower- 
bud,  with  respect  to  one  another, 
before  their  expansion.  Comi)are 
Veriiatim. 

.ffi'STUS  VOLA'TICUS.  Lite- 
rally, flying  heat;  a  synonym  of 
Wild-fire  rash.    See  Strophulus. 

M1AS).  Age  ;  a  term  including 
the  several  states  of  life,  as  infancy, 
youth,  and  old  age.  j^las  firmata 
is  the  prime  or  full  strength  of  age, 
the  age  of  thirty,  j&as  constaris 
is  the  steady  age,  the  age  of  forty. 
JEtas  matura  is  the  age  of  maturity 
or  prudence,  the  age  of  fifty. 

AETHEO'GAMOUS  PLANTS 
(a^OTjy,  unusual,  yifios,  marriage). 
Semivascular  plants ;  a  class  of 
flowerless  plants  furnished  with 
stomates  and  vascular  tissue.  The 
term  has  reference  to  the  unusual 


method  of  their  reproduction.  See 
Amphigamous. 

iE'THER  (a»0i7P,  ether,  the  sky, 
the  pure  region  of  air  above  our 
atmosphere).  A  term  applied  to 
a  highly  volatile  and  inflammable 
liquid  produced  by  the  action  of 
an  acid  on  alcohol  or  on  rectified 
spirit.  The  ether  of  the  Br.  Ph. 
is  "  a  volatile  liquid  prejiared  from 
alcohol,  and  containing  not  less 
than  92  per  cent,  by  volume  of  pure 
ether."  Pure  ether  is  "ether  free 
from  alcohol  and  water." 

iETHE'REA.  S2nrituosa.  A 
class  of  stimulants,  including  ardent 
spirits,  wine,  beer,  and  the  ethers. 
See  Methystica. 

m^HE'REO-OLEO'SA.  A  class 
of  vegetable  stimulants  which  owe 
their  medicinal  powers  wholly  or 
chiefly  to  volatile  oil. 

^'THIOPS  {Xlelo^,  an  Etliiop). 
An  Ethiop  ;  and,  hence,  a  medicine 
as  black  as  an  Ethiop.  Hence  the 
terms  mineral  cethiops,  or  black 
sulphide  of  mercury  ;  wthiops  per 
se,  or  grey  oxide  of  mercury  ; 
martial  wthiops,  or  deutoxide  of 
iron  ;  &c. 

iETIO'LOGY  {anioXoyia,  a  giv- 
ing of  a  cause  ;  from  airla,  a  cause, 
Xoyos,  an  account).  The  docti'ine 
of  the  causes  or  reasons  of  pheno- 
mena ;  hence,  the  doctrine  of  the 
causes  of  disease,  th^  proximate  or 
occult,  and  the  remote  or  evident 
causes. 

AFFECTIO,  AFFECTUS  (o-^- 
cerc,  to  do  something  to).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  affecting 
of  the  mind  or  body  ;  the  latter 
denotes  the  effect  thus  produced. 
See  Preface,  par  3. 

A'FFERENT  [affere,  to  convey 
to).  Bearing  or  conducting ;  a 
term  applied  to  the  lymphatic 
vessels  which  convey  fluids  into 
the  glands,  as  distinguished  from 
the  efferent  vessels,  which  convey 
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the  fluids  from  the  glands  towards 
the  thoracic  duct.  The  term 
afferent  has  also  been  applied  to 
those  nerves  which  convey  im- 
pressions to  the  central  axis,  and 
which  Hartley  called  sensory 
nerves,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
efferent  or  motor  nerves.  See 
Efferent. 

AFFI'NITY,  CHEMICAL  {affi- 
nitas,  relationship).  That  kind  of 
attraction  by  which  different  classes 
of  bodies  combine,  at  insensible 
distances,  to  form  compounds,  or 
nciu  bodies,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
acid  with  an  alkali,  forming  a  salt. 
The  term  was  introduced  from  the 
idea  that  chemical  attraction  take.s 
place  between  those  substances  only 
which  resemble  each  other.  The 
metaphor  signilies,  however,  not  a 
resemblance,  but  a  disposition  to 
unite. 

1.  Single  affinity  is  the  power  by 
which  two  elementary  bodies  com- 
bine, as  hydrogen  and  chlorine. 

2.  Elective  affinity  denotes  the 
preference  which  one  body  mani- 
fests in  combining  with  another, 
rather  than  with  a  thiixl,  a  fourth, 
&c, 

3.  Double  elective  affinity  occurs 
when  two  compounds  decompose 
each  other,  and  two  new  com- 
pounds are  formed,  by  an  exchange 
of  elements.  This  is  also  called 
double  decomposition,  or  complex 
affinity. 

4.  Quiescent  affinity  is  that  which 
tends  to  maintain  the  elements  of 
a  compound  in  their  present  state, 
preventing  decomposition. 

5.  Divellent  affinity  is  that  which 
tends  to  arrange  the  particles  of  a 
compound  in  a  new  form,  producing 
decomposition.  In  mixing  different 
compounds,  if  the  sum  total  of  the 
divellcnt  be  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  quiescent  affinities,  de- 
composition takes  place. 


6,  Disposing  affinity  is  that 
which  promotes  the  tendency  of 
bodies  to  combine  in  a  particular 
way,  by  presenting  to  them  a  third 
substance  which  exerts  a  strong 
attraction  to  the  compound  they 
form  ;  when  the  combination  has 
been  effected,  the  third  substance 
may  be  withdrawn.  Some  writ€rs 
call  this  tendency  to  unite  the 
affinity  of  intermedium,  Berthollet 
styles  it  reciprocal  affinity. 

7:  Berthollet  distinguishes  affi- 
nity into  cleinentary,  when  it  takes 
place  between  the  elementary  parts 
of  bodies;  and  resulting,  wlien  it 
takes  place  witli  a  compound  only, 
and  would  not  take  place  with  the 
elements  of  that  compound. 

AFFI'NITY,  BA'SYLOUS,  HA- 
LO'GENOUS.  Terms  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  chemical 
polarity,  and  denoting  two  attrac- 
tive powers  of  opposite  natures; 
thus,  in  a  binary  compound,  aa 
chloride  of  potassium,  there  is 
the  ba^ylous  affinity  of  the  metal 
potassium,  and  the  halogemus  affi- 
nity of  the  salt-radical  chlorine. 
The  former  corresponds  with  vit- 
reous, the  latter  with  9'csinons 
electi'icity. 

AFFLATUS  {afflare,  to  blow  or 
breathe  on).  A  blast,  vapour,  or 
blight.  Tlie  term  is  applied  to  a 
sudden  attack  of  erysipelas.  In 
the  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales  facial  erysipelas  is  by  the 
lower  orders  frequently  termed 
"the  blast." 

AFFU'SION  {affundcrc,  to  pour 
to).  The  pouring  of  water  upon 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body,  as 
a  remedy  in  disease. 

A'FTER-BIRTH.  Atermapplied 
to  the  placenta  and  membranes  of 
the  ovum,  which  are  expelled  after 
the  delivery  of  the  foetus. 

AFTER-BRAIN.  The  English 
equivalent  of  the  German  luxch-him; 
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the  fifth  vesicle  of  the  brain  in  the 
embryo. 

A'FTER-DAMP,  The  carbonic 
acid  which  results  from  the  explo- 
sion of  marsh-gas,  or  light  carbur- 
etted  hydrogen. 

A'FTER-FAINS.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  pains  due  to  the  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus  which  are 
continued  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  after  delivery. 

AGALA'CTIA  (&.ya\aKrla,  from 
a,  priv.,  and  7aA.ci,  milk).  De- 
fedus  ladis ;  oligogaladia.  A 
diminution  or  complete  absence 
of  milk  in  nursing  women.  See 
Galadorrhcea. 

A'GAMJS  {iyanos,  from  a,  priv., 
'ydfjLos,  marriage).  Agamous  or 
sexless  ;'  a  term  applied  to  crypto- 
gamous  plants,  from  the  notion  that 
they  possess  no  sexual  organs. 

AGAR-AGAR.  A  glue  made 
from  the  ficcus  spinosus,  and  im- 
]j)orted  from  Java.  It  is  largely 
used  in  the  artificial  cultivation  of 
various  micro-organisms. 

AGA'RICm.  A  white  crystal- 
line powder  prepared  from  agaricus 
albus.  In  small  doses  it  checks 
the  night-sweating  of  phthisis,  in 
large  doses  it  acts  as  a  purgative. 

AGA'RICUS.  Agaric  ;  the 
generic  name  for  all  the  species  of 
mushrooms,  properly  so  called. 
The  term  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Amadou.  See  Boletus  Ig- 
iftiiCtiriuSt 

AGENNE'SIS(a,priv.,  -ye'wTjo-Js, 
a,  producing).  Male  sterility  ;  in- 
Jibility  to  beget  offspring.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  brain,  it  denotes  im- 
perfect development  and  atrophy 
of  that  organ. 

AGES  OF  LIFE.  The  periods 
of  human  life,  characterised  by  the 
hiost  remarkable  processes  of 
development,  or  by  their  comple- 
tion, are,  according  to  Miiller,  the 
following  : — 


1.  The  period  of  emhryonic  life. 
During  this  period  the  processes  of 
formation  and  growth  ore  in  their 
greatest  activity.  The  organs 
which  are  forming  present  none  of 
their  functional  phenomena,  or 
onl}'  a  gi'adual  commencement  of 
them. 

2.  The  period  of  immaturity. 
This  period  extends  from  birth  to 
puberty.  It  is  marked  by  growth , 
by  the  development  of  the  forms 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  by  the  gi-adual  perception  and 
analysis,  by  the  mind,  of  the  dif- 
ferent phenomena  of  the  senses. 
The  period  of  childhood  comprises 
the  first  six  years ;  that  of  boyhood 
extends  to  the  fifteenth  year. 

3.  The  period  of  maturity.  This 
period  begins  at  puberty  and  ends 
at  the  period  when  the  generative 
power  is  lost,  which  in  woman 
occurs  from  about  the  forty-fifth 
to  the  fiftieth  year.  This  period 
is  distinguished  into  the  ages  of 
youth  and  manhood,  or  womanhood. 

4.  The  period  of  sterility.  This 
period  extends  from  the  cessation 
of  the  fruitful  exercise  of  the  gener- 
ative function  to  extreme  old  age. 

AGEU'STIA  i^jivcrrla,  from  o, 
priv.,  and  yevo/xai,  to  taste).  This 
term  properly  denotes  fasting,  but 
is  used  to  imply  defect  or  loss  of 
taste,  one  of  the  dysaesthesire  of 
Gullen. 

AGGLUTINA'TION  (agghdi- 
nare,  to  glue  or  cement  to).  Ad- 
hesive union  ;  the  adhesion  of  parts 
by  means  of  coagulating  substance. 
See  Adhesion. 

A'GGREGATE  {aggregatus, 
herded  together).  1.  Formed  into 
clusters,  as  aggi-egate  glands.  2. 
Composed  of  florets  united  within  a 
common  receptacle,  as  in  compositre  ; 
or  of  carpels  crowded  together,  as  in 
ranunculus. 

A'GMINATE  GLANDS  (w^mew, 
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agminis,  a  heap).  Another  name 
for  the  aggregate  or  clustered 
gliimls  of  Peyer,  situated  in  tlie 
small  intestines.  Agminal  is  the 
classical  term. 

A'GNAIL  (ang-Tuegle,  A.S.  from 
ange,  uneasy).  An  old  English 
term  for  a  small  flaw  of  the  skin, 
near  the  finger-nail,  occasioning 
sometimes  a  whitlmu.  It  is  now 
applied  to  the  little  ragged  band  of 
cuticle  which  curves  back  and  pro- 
jects at  the  root  of  tbe  nail.  If  the 
etymology  given  above  is  correct, 
the  vulgarity  of  the  term  hangnail 
is  solely  owing  to  the  undue  use  of 
the  unfortunate  letter  h. 

AGNA'THOUS  (o,  priv.,  yvddos, 
a  jaw).    Witliout  jaws. 

AGNI'NA  MEMBRANA  {agni- 
niis,  from  agjiios,  a  lamb,  membrana, 
a  membrane).  The  name  given  by 
Aotius  to  one  of  the  membranes  of 
tiio  foetus,  the  amnion,  from  its 
tenderness. 

-AGO'GA,  -AGOGUES  {hyaySs, 
one  who  leads,  from  ^701,  to  lead  or 
drive).  A  termination  of  words 
denoting  substances  which  expel 
others,  as  in  co[)V-agogues,  expellors 
of  f;eces  ;  Wth -agog ices,  expellors  of 
calculus,  kc. 

AGO'MPHIOS  {ay6ix<pios,  from 
o,  priv.,  and  y6fi(j}ios,  a  grinder- 
tooth).  Without  grinders.  The 
terms  agomphkisis  and  ugomphosis 
are  nnt  classical  ;  but  gomphiasis 
andgomphosis  are  found,  the  former 
denoting  tooth-ache,  the  latter  a 
form  of  articulation. 

AGORAPHO'BIA  [ayopl,  a  mar- 
ket-place, (p6pos,  fear).  The  fear  of 
open  spaces ;  a  peculiar  form  of 
nervousness  associated  with  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  tremb- 
ling of  the  limbs.  See  Claustro- 
phobia. 

-AGRA  {6.ypa,  seizure).  A  ter- 
mination of  words  denoting  a 
seimire,  or  pain,  generally  as  applied 


to  gout,  as  in  clcis-flrg^ra,  gout  of 
the  clavicle  ;  pod-aj/ra,  gout  of  the 
foot,  &c. 

AGRA'PHIA  (a,  priv.,  ypd<t>w,  to 
write).  Loss  of  the  cerebral  faculty 
of  expressing  ideas  by  writing.  See 
Aphasia. 

A'GRIOS  (Sypioj,  wild,  fierce). 
Agriiis.  This  term  denotes  living 
in  the  fields,  and,  hence,  living  wild. 
In  a  medical  sense,  it  means  malig- 
nant, cancerous,  &c.,  with  reference 
to  the  violence  of  certain  diseases, 
as  in  lichen  agrius. 

AGRY'PNIA  {i.ypvKvla).  Sleep- 
lessness ;  waking ;  watching. 
Hence  the  terms  agrypnocdma, 
{Koofia,  drowsiness),  a  leth'.irgic  state 
without  actual  sleep ;  and  agry- 
jmdtica,  agents  which  cause  wake- 
fulness. The  latter  have  been 
termed  anthypndtka. 

A'GUE  (Fr.  ai-gu,  fmm  Lat. 
acutus,  acute).  Intermittent  fever. 
An  intermittent  fever,  attended  by 
alternate  cold  and  hot  fits.  The 
interval  of  the  paroxysms  has  given 
rise  to  the  following  varieties  of 
ague :  an  interval  of  24  hours 
constitutes  a  quotidian  ague  ;  of  48 
hours,  a  tertian;  of  72  hours,  a 
quartan  ;  of  96  hours,  a  quiaitan. 

The  following  terms  are  also  in 
use  : — 1.  The  double  quotidian, 
having  two  paroxysms  every  day. 
2.  The  double  tertian,  having  a 
jiaioxysm  every  day,  those  of  the 
alternate  days  being  of  e<|ual  dura- 
tion and  intensity.  3.  The  triple 
tertian,  in  which  two  paroxsyms 
occur  on  one  day,  and  one  on  the 
other.  4.  The  diiplicated  tertian, 
which  recurs  twice  on  each  alternate 
day.  5.  The  double  quartan,  in 
which  a  paroxysm  occurs  on  the 
day  succeeding  that  of  the  regular 
quartan,  so  that  there  is  a  perfect 
intermission  only  on  the  third  daj'. 
6.  The  dujilicated  quartan,  in  which 
two  paroxysms  occur  on  the  day  of 
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attack,  with  two  days  of  inter- 
mission. 7.  The  triple  qua7-tan,  iu 
wliich  a  slight  paroxysm  occurs  on 
each  of  the  usual  days  of  inter- 
mission. 8.  Those  forms  of  ague 
wliich  have  longer  intervals,  as  five, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  days, 
a  month  or  a  year,  are  termed 
eiratic.    See  Brassfoiinders'  Ague. 

AGUE-CAKE.  Enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  induced  by  ague,  and 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
solid  mass  or  cake. 

AGUE-DROP.  A  solution  of 
the  arseuite  of  potassium  ;  an 
empirical  remedy  for  which  the 
liquor  arscnicalis,  or  Fowler's  solu- 
tion, is  now  substituted. 

AINHUAI.  A  disease  found 
amongst  negroes ;  the  little  toes 
slowly  and  spontaneously,  without 
much  inflammation,  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  foot. 

AIR  {ai\p,  aer).  This  term  de- 
notes popularly  the  atmosphere. 
In  chemical  language  it  is  frequently 
applied  to  a  gas,  or  a  permanently 
elastic  or  aeriform  fluid.  Thus, 
oxygen  gas  was  called  vital  air ; 
hydrogen  gas,  inflammable  air ; 
carbonic  &c\i\,  fixed  air;  ammonia, 
alkaline  air,  &c. 

AIR-BED.  A  mattress  made  of 
vulcanised  india-rubber,  divided 
into  separate  compartments,  each 
of  which  is  provided  with  an  air- 
valve.  Air-cushions  are  similarly 
prepared. 

AIR-BLADDER.    See  Bladder. 

A.IR-CELLS  IN  PLA  NTS.  Air- 
cavities.  Circumscribed  spaces  sur- 
rounded by  cells,  or  lacuna;  formed 
by  obliteration  of  the  septa  between 
a  number  of  contiguous  cells,  as  in 
hemlock  and  the  pith  of  walnut. 
They  are  large  in  aquatic  plants, 
and  enable  them  to  float. 

AIR-GAS.  The  principle  of  this 
and  similar  inventions  is  that  of 
passing  atmospheric  air  through 
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light  hydrocarbons,  the  latter  fur- 
nishing the  illuminating  power. 

AIR-SACS.  In  mammals,  the 
terminal  portions  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  into  which  the  air  vesicles 
oiDcn.  In  birds,  the  term  is  applied 
to  certain  cavities,  nine  in  number, 
which  though  outside  the  lungs  aro 
connected  with  these  and  with  the 
'  central  cavity  of  some  of  the  bones. 

AL.  1.  The  Arabic  article  sig- 
nifying the,  prefixed  to  many  terms 
formerly  in  use,  as  al-chemy,  al- 
kahest, al-cohol,  kc.  2,  The  ter- 
minal particle  -al  is  frequently 
employed  in  chemical  nomenclature, 
to  exfiress  the  names  of  bodies 
which  are  either  homologous  witli 
aldehyd,  or  are  derived  from  it,  as 
hutyr-al,  valer-al,  dilor-al,  hrom- 
al,  kc. 

A'LA.  A  wing  ;  and,  by 
metonymy,  the  arm-pit.  Also,  in 
botany,  the  designation  of  each 
lateral  petal  of  a  papilionaceous 
corolla.  The  following  are  its 
anatomical  uses : — 

1.  Ala,  OT  pavilion.  The  upper 
and  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
ear. 

2.  Alee  majores.  Literally, 
larger  wings  ;  another  term  for  the 
labia  externa  of  the  pudenda. 

3.  Ala;  minores.  Literally, 
lesser  wings;  a  name  applied  to 
the  two  small  folds  formed  by  the 
nymphaj. 

4.  Alee  nasi.  The  lateral  or 
movable  cartilaginous  parts  of  the 
uoso. 

5.  Alaz  vespertiliomm.  Literally, 
hats'  wings;  the  broad  ligaments, 
folds  of  peritoneum  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  uterus,  and  con- 
taining various  structures. 

6.  Aloe  vomeris.  Two  laminre 
constituting  the  sphenoidal  edge 
of  the  vomer. 

ALA'LIA  (a,  priv.,  and  \a\eu, 
to  speak).    An  old  name  revived 
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to  desiguato  the  more  or  less  com- 
pleto  loss  of  sijcecli  from  muscular 
paralysis,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis. 

ALA'RIS  {ala,  a  wiug).  Ptery- 
goid or  wing-like  ;  as  applied  to 
each  of  the  pterygoid  processes  of 
the  spheuoid  boue,  &c, 

ALBI'NO  {alhus,  white).  A 
]iersou  in  wdiom  tlio  skin,  hair,  and 
iris  are  liglit,  and  the  pigmentum 
of  the  eye  is  wanting.  The  term 
Albino  is  derived  from  the  Portu- 
guuso,  bj'  wlioni  it  was  a[)p]icd  to 
individuals  found  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  wlio  resembled  tlie  negroes 
in  every  respect  except  in  their 
colour,  and  wdio  were  consequently 
called  Lcuc  •  yEihiopcs,  white  ne- 
groes. The  ferret  is  supposed  to 
be  an  albino  polecat.  See  Alplw- 
sis* 

•ALBUGI'NEA  {alhiis,  white). 
AVhitish.  The  word  tunica  being 
understood,  wo  have  the  following 
terms  : — 

1.  Albuginca  oculi.  The  tunica 
sclerotica,  or  external  fibrous 
membrane  of  the  eye.  The 
brilliancy  of  its  whiteness  has 
given  rise  to  the  popular  expres- 
sion white  of  the  eye. 
■  2.  Albuginea  testis.  A  thick 
fibrous  membrane  of  a  white 
appearance,  forming  the  ^iroper 
tunic  of  the  testis. 

ALBU'GO  (albugo,  whiteness, 
fdin,  from  albus,  white).  Leu- 
coma  ;  cornea  opaca.  A  small 
opaque  spot  on  the  transparent 
cornea. 

ALBUMEN  OF  SEEDS  {albus, 
wdiite).    See  Perisperm. 

ALBU'MIN,  ALBU'MEN.  The 
general  term  for  all  albumins. 

1.  Acid  albumin.  This  form  is 
prepared  from  a  natural  albumin, 
such  as  ovalbumin,  by  acting  on  the 
latter  with  an  acid  ;  on  neutralizing 
the  li(iuid  with  an  alkali,  the  pro- 
teid  is  precipitated.    Mioscle  albu- 


min, or  syntmin,  is  an  acid  albu- 
min prepared  from  finely  divided 
muscular  fibre  by  the  action  of 
dilute  acids. 

2.  Alkali  albumin.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  treating  a  natural  albu- 
min with  a  dilute  alk.ali ;  neutral- 
ization precipitates  the  proteid. 
Casein  is  an  alkali  albumin  found 
in  milk.    See  Oascin. 

3.  Ovalbumin.  Egg  albumin. 
The  albumin  of  the  white  of  egg. 
A  natural  albuuiin  readily  coagu- 
lated by  heat,  and,  if  in  saline 
solution,  by  ether. 

4.  Serum  albumin.  The  albumin 
of  the  serum  of  blood,  of  cliylo, 
lymph,  &c.  ;  it  is  a  natural  albu- 
min, and  dilfors  from  ovalbumin  in 
not  being  coagulated  by  ether 
when  in  saline  solution,  and  in 
being  more  readily  soluble  in 
strong  nitric  acid, 

5.  Vegetable  albimin.  An  albu- 
min found  in  the  juices  of  plants  ; 
it  resembles  in  its  properties  oval- 
bumin. 

Albuminate.  A  compound  re- 
sulting from  the  combination  of 
albumin  with  a  base. 

ALBU'MINOID  DEGENERA- 
TION. See  Amyloid  degenera- 
tion. 

ALBU'MINOID  or  PROTEIN 
GROUP.  A  group  of  substances 
nearly  identical  in  their  chemical 
composition.  These  are,  albumen, 
represented  by  the  white  of  egg 
and  the  serum  of  blood  ;  fibrin,  the 
muscular  tissue  of  animals  ;  casein, 
found  in  solution  in  milk,  and 
forming  the  basis  of  cheese  ;  and 
Icgumin,  existing  in  tlie  seeds  of 
all  leguminous  plants.  To  these 
may  be  added  globulin,  mtellin, 
myosin,  lardacein,  febrinogen, 
Jibrinoplastin,  and  ■peptones. 

ALBU'MINOID  AMMONIA. 
That  ammonia  which  is  given  off 
when  water  is  heated  with  a  solution 
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of  permanganate  of  potash  and  an 
alkali ;  its  presence  indicates  tlie 
previous  contamination  of  the  water 
with  organic  matter.  The  free 
ammonia  in  drinking  water  passes 
over  with  the  distillate  under  the 
action  of  heat  only. 

ALBU'MINOSiE  (aZfiimew)-  Al- 
buminoid matter  prepared  for 
absorption  by  the  process  of 
digestion.    See  Epidermose. 

ALBUMINU'RIA  {albtmnen,  and 
ovpeu,  to  make  water).  An  un- 
classical  term  for  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine,  the  result 
of  renal  disease,  of  changes  either 
in  the  circulation  or  in  the  blood 
itself.    See  Bright's  Disease. 

ALBUR'NUM  {albv,s,  white). 
The  white  and  softer  part  of  the 
stem  of  exogenous  trees,  situated 
between  the  inner  bark  and  the 
hard,  dark,  and  innermost  portion 
of  the  stem,  or  duramen.  From 
its  being  the  channel  of  the  ascend- 
ing sap,  it  is  commonly  called  sap- 
wood.    See  Duraynen. 

AL'CHEMY.  Al-kemy.  An  art 
which  aimed  at  transmuting  metals 
into  gold,  and  at  discovering  a 
panacea  or  universal  remedy  for 
disease.  Chemistry  is  probably 
derived  from  Alkemy,  "the  wise 
daughter  of  a  foolish  mother." 

AL'COHOL.  The  spirituous 
principle  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits, 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of 
sugar  ;  ethyl  alcohol.  In  the  di- 
luted state,  it  is  sometimes  called 
"spirits  of  wine."  Absolute 
alcohol  is  entirely  free  from  water. 

Alcohols,  series  of.  Series  of 
homologous  bodies  divided  into 
monatomic,  diatomic,  and  triatomic 
alcohols,  according  to  their  con- 
struction upon  the  type  of  one, 
two,  or  tbree  molecules  of  water. 
The  diatomic  alcohols  are  called 
glycols ;  the  triatomic,  glycerins. 

AL'COHOLISM.   The  condition 


produced  by  excessive  indulgence 
in  alcohol.  It  may  be  either  acute 
or  chronic  ;  the  liver  {cirrhosis)  and 
nerve  centres  {delirimn  tremens) 
are  especially  affected. 

ALCOHOLO'METRY  (alcohol, 
and  nerpov,  a  measure).  The  pro- 
cess of  estimating  the  percentage 
amount  of  absolute  alcohol  in  any 
sample  of  spirits,  which  is  usually 
effected  by  the  determination  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample. 
The  instrument  employed  in  the 
process  is  called  an  alcoholometer 
or  cenometer.  It  is  usually  some 
form  of  the  hydrometer  with  a 
special  scale, 

A'LDEHYD.  A  colourless 
liquid,  one  of  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  iirst  syllables  of 
the  words  aZcohol  and  dehydvoge- 
natus.  Aldehyd  is,  in  fact,  alcohol 
minus  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

1.  Aldehydic  or  Acetic  acid  is  pre- 
pared from  aldehyd,  and  formerly 
regarded  as  a'cetic  acid  deprived  of 
an  equivalent  of  water. 

2.  Resin  of  aldehyd  is  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  aldehyd  by 
alkalies,  with  the  assistance  of 
air. 

ALE'MBIC.  A  chemical  vessel 
of  glass  or  metal,  formerly  used  in 
distillation,  but  now.  generally 
superseded  by  the  retort. 

ALEMBROTH  SALT.  The 
Salt  of  Wisdom  of  the  alchemists. 
A  compound  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury and  sal-ammoniac. 

ALEPPO'EVIL.  Aleppo  button. 
A  disease  endemic  in  Aleppo,  and 
corresponding  with  "Delhi  boil;" 
supposed  by  some  authorities  to  be 
duo  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus  in 
the  distended  lymphatics  near  the 
sore. 

ALEURO'METER  {&\evpou, 
whoaten  flour,  fxerpov,  a  measure). 
An  instrument  for  determining  the 
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quality  of  f^luten  in  flour,  and 
thus  indicating  its  panifiable  pro- 
perties. 

ALEXIA  (a  priv.,  Ae|is,  a  word). 
The  loss  of  power  to  understand 
written  or  printed  words. 

ALEXIPHA'RMIC  {&.\f^i<pdpna- 
Kos,  from  aA.6'|c»,  to  repel,  <pdpfiaKov, 
poison).  Alexiteric.  Expelliug 
or  resisting  poison  ;  acting  as  an 
antidote.  Generally,  in  a  substan- 
tive sense,  a  remedy  or  antidote  ; 
sometimes  a  charm  or  spell.  See 
Antidote. 

A'LGAROTH,  POWDER  OF. 
The  oxy-chloride  of  antimonj', 
named  after  Victor  Algarotti,  of 
Verona. 

-A'LGIA  {&\yos  ,  pain).  A  ter- 
mination of  words  denoting,  like 
-oclynia,  the  j)resence  of  pain,  as  in 
gastr-algia,  pain  of  the  stomach  ; 
odont-algia,  pain  of  the  teeth,  &c. 

A'LGID  {algidus).  Cold, 
chilled  ;  applied  to  the  stage  of 
collapse  in  Asiatic  cholera  when 
the  body  feels  extremely  cold  and 
the  temperature  is  low. 

A'LGOR  {lagerc,  to  be  cold).  A 
sudden  chilliness  or  rigor. 

ALIENA'TIO  {alicnare,  to  alie- 
nate). The  transferring  of  a  thing 
from  one  person  to  anotlier. 
Hence,  alienatio  mentis  is,  figura- 
tively, loss  of  reason,  lunacy  ;  and 
the  former  of  these  two  words  is 
also  used,  in  the  same  sense,  abso- 
lutely, without  the  addition  of  the 
latter  word. 

ALIE'NIST  (aliemis,  not  one's 
own  ;  of  the  mind,  distracted, 
delirious).  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  one  who  treats  diseases 
of  the  mind. 

ALIFO'RMIS  {ala,  a  wing, 
forma,  likeness).  Pterygoid,  or 
wing-like  ;  as  applied  to  processes 
of  the  s]ihenoid  bone.    See  Alaris. 

ALIME'NTARY  CANAL.  The 
entire  passage  through  which  the 


aliment  or  food  passes.  It  is  a 
musculo-membi-anous  tube,  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  to  the  anus. 

ALIMENTATION  {alimeiUum, 
nourishment).  The  process  of 
converting  food  into  nourishment. 
The  organs  of  alimentation  are  the 
mouth,  gullet,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines, with  their  appendages. 

ALISPHE'NOID  {ala,  a  wing, 
sphcnoidcs,  the  sphenoid  bone). 
An  unclassical  term  applied  hy 
Professor  Owen  to  the  middle 
portion,  or  great  wing,  of  the 
sphenoid  bone — to  the  "neurapo- 
physis  "  of  the"  neural  arch."  See 
J'^c  vtcbvci 

A'LIZARINE  {alizari;  the  com- 
mercial name  of  madder  in  the 
Levant).  A  crystalline  body, 
constituting  the  red  colouring 
matter  of  madder,  the  root  of  liubia 
tinctorum.    See  Anthracene. 

ALKALESCENT.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  substances  in  which  alka- 
line (ammoniacal)  properties  are 
becoming  developed.  Tlie  term  is 
generally  applied  to  the  urine. 

A'LKALI  (Arab,  al,  the,  kali, 
the  name  of  a  idant  called  glass- 
tvort,  and  an  old  name  for  iJotash). 
A  substance  which  unites  with 
acids  in  definite  proportions  to 
form  salts,  has  a  peculiar  soapy  feel 
and  taste,  changes  yellow  turmeric 
to  brown,  and  restores  the  hhie 
colour  to  litmus  paper  which  has 
been  reddened  hy  an  acid.  These 
properties  are  called  alkaline, 
apparently  because  they  were 
known  to  the  early  alchemists  as 
being  possessed  by  the  ashes  of 
plants  (potashes)  called  kalL 

1.  The  fixed  alkalies  are  those, 
such  as  potash  and  soda,  which  are 
left  in  the  ashes  of  inland  and 
marine  plants,  as  distinguished 
from  the  volatile  alkali  or  ammonia 
which  was  prepared  by  distillation 
from  hartshorn,  &c. 
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2.  Animal  alkali.  Ammonia. 

3.  Vegetable  alkali.  Potash,  from 
its  occurring  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 

4.  Mineral  Alkali.  Soda. 
ALKALI  METER    {alkali,  and 

fierpoy,  a  measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  alkali  in  giving  substances  by  the 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
of  a  known  strength  which  a 
certain  weight  of  them  can 
neutralize. 

ALKALINE  EARTHS.  Sub- 
stances which  possess  alkaline 
properties  ;  such  as  lime,  baryta, 
and  stroutia,  which,  being  far  less 
soluble  in  water  than  potash  and 
soda,  are  distinguished  as  the 
alkaline  eartlis. 

ALKALOIDS  [alkali,  and  eloos, 
likeness).  Salifiable  bases  exist- 
ing in  some  vegetables  as  proxi- 
mate principals,  and  belonging  to 
ditferent  sei'ies.  These  substances 
are  sometimes  termed  vegetable 
alkalies,  having  been  hitherto 
found  exclusively  in  vegetables ; 
they  are  also  called  m-ganic  alka- 
lies, from  their  requiring  a  vital 
power  to  effect  their  formation ; 
they  probably  belong  to  the  group 
of  chemical  compounds  called 
-amines  and  amides.  The  term 
alkaloid  has  reference  to  their 
re.semblance  to  alkalies,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  they  possess  in  the 
lowest  degree. 

A'LKANET.  A  fine  red  colouring 
matter,  obtained  from  the  root  of  ^7i- 
chusa  tinctoria,  or  Dyers'  Bugloss. 

ALKA'RGEN.  Cacodylic  acid. 
An  acid  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  air  upon  cacodyl  or  its  oxide. 
Alkarsin  is  an  impure  oxide  of 
cacodyl  formerly  called  liq2ior  of 
Cadet;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  in- 
supportable odour  and  spontaneous 
infiamraability  in  air. 

ALLANTI'ASIS  a 
sausage).    Poisoning  from  decom- 


posed sausage  meat.    See  Allanlo- 

A'LLANTOIS  (dWavToeiSrJy,  sc. 
u/iTjv  or  x'Tcii',  from  aWas,  &Wav- 
Tos,  a  sausage,  and  flSos,  likeness). 
Allanto'ides  mcmbrana.  The  name 
applied  to  one  of  the  memVirane.s 
of  the  fcetus  from  its  somewhat 
resembling  a  sausage  ;  it  grows 
from  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
hind  gut  carrying  with  it  the 
allantoic  vessels.  In  man  it  forms 
the  following  structures  : — the 
chorion  from  the  distal  end,  the 
bladder  from  the  proximal  end, 
and  the  uracJms  and  a  portion  of 
the  umbilical  cord  from  the  stallc 
of  intermediate  part. 

1.  Allantoic  Acid.  A  compound 
described  by  Vauquelin  under  the 
name  of  amniotic  acid,  and  said  to 
exist  in  the  liquor  amnii  of  the 
cow.  It  was  found  by  Dzondi  to 
be  present  solely  in  the  liquor  of 
the  allantois,  and  to  be  in  fact  the 
urine  of  the  foetus. 

2.  Allantoin.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance found  in  the  allantoic  fluid 
of  the  cow,  and  produced  artifi- 
cially by  boiling  uric  acid  with  the 
pure-coloured  oxide,  or  peroxide, 
of  lead. 

3.  Allanto-toxicicm  (r6^iKov,  poi- 
son). A  name  given  to  a  poison 
developed  in  sausages  composed  of 
blood  and  liver. 

ALLEVA'TIO  (allevare,  to  raise 
up).  The  act  of  raising  ;  figui'a- 
tively,  the  act  of  relieving  pain. 
Allevamentum  is  the  ease  or  com- 
fort received.  Allcvator  is  an  ap- 
paratus for  raising  invalids. 

ALLO'PATHY  (5a\os,  other, 
Trddos,  disease).  Hetcropathy.  The 
art  of  curing,  founded  on  differ- 
ences, by  which  one  morbid  state 
is  removed  by  inducing  a  different 
one.  The  practitioner  is  termed 
an  allopathist,  or,  more  curtly, 
allopath.    See  Homoeopathy. 
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ALLO-STEATO'DES  {&\\os, 
other,  trreaTciSrjs,  tallowy).  A 
term  denoting  altered  sebaceous 
secretion,  and  embracing  the  mor- 
bid changes  of  the  sebaceous  sub- 
stance.   See  Stearrhcea. 

ALLO'TRIOPHA'GIA  {a\\6- 
rptos,  extraneous,  (pdyco,  to  eat). 
Mahicia.  Tlie  name  by  which 
Volpato  has  described  the  pica 
endemic  in  certain  parts  'of  Italy. 

ALLO'TROPY  {k\K6TpoT7os,  of  a 
different  nature).  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  projjerty  possessed 
by  certain  substances  of  existing 
in  two  or  more  distinct  sta-tes,  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  the  same  substance  dilfering  in 
each  of  the  states  in  which  it 
exists.  Sulphide  of  mercury,  for 
instance,  may  bo  procured  in  the 
black  and  in  the  red  state,  yet  its 
composition  i.s  inecisely  the  same  in 
both.  Carbon  furnishes  three  forms 
— ])lumb;igo,  charcoal,  and  diamond. 
Dimorphism,  or  diversity  in  crys- 
talline form,  is,  therefore,  a  par- 
ticular case  of  allotropy.  Sec  Ozone. 

ALLO'XAN.  The  'erythric  acid 
of  Brugnatelli,  the  chief  product 
of  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid. 
Alloxanic  acid  is  prodnced  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  alloxan  by 
caustic  alkalies. 

ALLO'Y.  A  term  ajiiilied  to  a 
combination  of  metals  by  fusion, 
as  of  copper  and  zinc,  to  foim 
brass.  When  mercury  is  one  of 
the  metals,  the  compound  is  called 
an  amalgam. 

A'LLYL  {allium,  garlic,  v\t], 
matter).  Tlie  hypothetical  radical 
of  the  oils  obtained  from  alliaceous 
and  cruciferous  plants.  These 
oils  may  bo  termed  the  allyl  oils, 
to  distinguish  them  from  other 
sulphurated  oils.  Alhjlic  alcohol  is 
an  organic  liquid,  one  of  the  series 
of  alcohols. 


A'LMONDS.  Amygdala;.  Tliis 
term  is  applied,  popularly,  to  the 
exterior  glands  of  the  neck  and  to 
the  tonsils. 

A'LOES.  A  drug  consisting  of 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaf 
of  some  species  of  aloe,  imported 
from  Barbadoes  and  from  Soco- 
tra. 

A'LOIN.  A  glucoside  dis- 
covered in  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  aloes,  by  Meissner,  analogous  in 
many  of  its  chemical  characters  to 
rhcin,  the  peculiar  principle  of 
rhubarb.    See  Nataloin. 

ALOPE'CIA  (  h.\wiTfKla,  a  dis- 
ease, like  the  mange  in  foxes,  in 
which  the  hair  falls  olf ;  from 
AKcJonr]^,  a  fox).  Fluxus  capillorum; 
area ;  ailvities.  Baldness,  or  the 
falling  otf  of  the  hair,  called  fox- 
evil  or  scurf. 

Alopecia  unguis.  Fall  of  the 
nail  ;  an  aflection  in  which  the 
nail  is  regularly  shed  ;  a  new  nail 
being  formed  beneath,  while  the 
old  one  becomes  loosened  pre- 
viou.sly  to  falling  olf. 

ALPHA-O'RCEIN.  Dr  Kane 
finds  the  orcein  of  archil  to  be 
often  a  mixture  of  two  substances, 
differing  in  their  proportion  with 
the  age  of  the  archil,  which  he 
names  alj)ha-orcein  tmA  beta-orccin  ; 
the  latter  is  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  former,  and  is 
the  orcein  of  Robiqnet  and  other 
chemists. 

ALPHA-ORSELLIC  ACID. 
One  of  the  colorific  principles  of 
the  Orchella  weeds.  The  others  are 
the  heia-orsellic  and  the  erythric 
acids. 

ALPHA-RESIN.  1.  The  name 
of  one  of  the  two  resins  of 
colophony,  or  pinic  acid  ;  tiie 
otlier,  or  hela-resin,  is  identical 
with  sylvic  acid.  2.  Turf  or  peat 
contains  several  resinous  bodies, 
respectively    designated    by  the 
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terms  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  delta. 
See  AlplM-orccin. 

A'LPHITON  {&K(t>i-rov).  Peeled 
or  pearl-barley,  barley-meal, 
polenta  of  the  Latins,  opposed  to 
&\tvpov,  wheat-meal.  The  term 
is,  however,  applied  generally  to 
any  kind  of  meal  or  groats,  as  of 
wheat  or  pulse. 

A'LPHOS  {a.\(p6s,  a  duU-tchitc 
leprosy,  especially  of  the  face). 
This  is  the  lepra  alphos  of  the 
Greeks,  the  vitiligo  alphos  of 
Celsus,  and  the  lepra  {2Jsoriasis)  of 
Willan.  The  terra  corresponds 
with  albus  of  the  Latins. 

ALPHO'SIS  (aA0($s,  white). 
Achroia.  A  state  of  colourlessness  ; 
a  term  applied  by  Masou  Good  to 
general  leucopathia  or  albino-skin. 
Alphosis  JEthiopica  is  a  state  of 
complete  albinism  occurring  in  the 
negro.    See  Albino. 

ALTERA'NTIA  NERVI'NA. 
A  class  of  substances,  as  spirituous 
liquors  and  narcotics,  which  pro- 
duce material  changes  in  the 
brain,  attended  by  disturbance  of 
the  intellectual  functions. 

A'LTERATIVES  [aUerare,  to 
change).  A  vague  term  for 
remedies  which  are  supposed  to 
have  the  property  of  altering  the 
physiological  condition  of  tissues, 
organs,  or  secretions, 

ALTE'RNATE  GENERATION. 
A  term  expressive  of  resemblances 
occurring  in  alternate  generations  ; 
that  is,  not  between  the  offspring 
and  the  parent,  but  between  the 
offspring  and  the  grand-parent. 
The  solitary  saljoa,  for  instance, 
produces  a  series  of  connected 
salpse,  each  individual  of  which,  in 
turn,  yields  a  solitary  salpa,  the 
mode  of  generation  being  alter- 
nately solitary  and  aggregate.  See 
Metagenesis. 

ALTHE'A.  An  alkaloid  pro- 
cured   from  the  root  of  Althcm 


officinalis,  or  March  Mallo^v,  a 
malvaceous  plant  abounding  in 
mucilage. 

ALU'MEN.  Alum.  "A  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  alumina, 
crj'stallized  from  solution  in  water." 

ALU'MINA.  Aluminous  earth. 
One  of  the  primitive  earths,  which, 
from  constituting  the  plastic 
principle  of  all  clays,  loams,  and 
boles,  was  called  argil,  or  argilla- 
ceous earth,  but  now,  as  being 
obtained  iu  its  greatest  purity 
from  alum,  is  called  alumina,  or 
the  sesqui-oxide  of  aluminium.  It 
occurs  nearly  pure  iu  the  sapphire 
and  the  ruhy. 

ALUMI'NIUM.  The  metallic 
base  of  the  earth  alumina,  which, 
iu  combination  with  silica,  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  clay. 

ALVEA'RIUM,  ALVEA'RE  {al- 
veus,  a  cavity).  Literally,  a  bee- 
hive. The  meatus  auditorius  exter- 
nus,  or  auditory  canal  of  the  ear. 

A'LVEOLAR  STRUCTURE 
{alveolus,  a  small  tray  or  trough). 
A  term  applied  by  Hewsou  to 
minute  superficial  depressions 
found  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  rosophagus,  .and 
small  intestine,  and  which  he  com- 
pared with  the  cells  of  honey- 
comb ;  in  the  gall  bladder  and 
vesiculaj  scminales  they  are  well 
marked.  They  are  distinct  from 
the  follicles.  In  Pathology  it  is 
applied  to  a  morbid  growth  made 
up  of  spaces  surrounded  by  con- 
nective tissue  aud  containing  a 
large  number  of  new  cells. 

A'LVEOLI  (dim.  of  alvei,  chan- 
nels). The  alveolar  processes  of 
the  maxillary  bones,  containing 
the  sockets  of  the  teeth.  Hence 
the  term  alveolar,  as  applied  to  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  sockets  of 
the  teeth. 

Alveoli  of  Lungs.  The  air-cells 
of  the  lungs. 
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A'LVEUS  COMMUNIS  {alveus, 
a  canal  or  duct).  Tlie  idricle. 
Tlie  name  given  by  Scarpa  to  the 
common  duct  or  communication  of 
the  ampullae  of  the  semicircular 
canals  of  the  ear. 

A'LVUS.  This  term  denotes, 
correctly,  the  interior  cavity  of  the 
venter,  or  belly  ;  but  it  is  used  to 
designate  sometimes  the  intestines, 
at  other  times  the  intestinal  evacu- 
ation. Alvichica  are  medicines 
which  promote  evacuation  of  tlie 
bowels.  Alvidudio  is  another  term 
for  enema  or  clyster.  Alvi-fluxtis 
and  alvios  soluta  are  Latin  terms 
for  diarrhoea.  Alvus  culstricta  and 
alvus  coacta  are  Latin  terms  for  con- 
stipation or  the  state  of  hardened 
faices.    See  Venter. 

ALY'SMUS  {ii\v(rix6s,  restless- 
ness, from  aXvw,  to  be  vexed).  A 
term  used  by  Hipi)ocrates  to 
denote  anxiety,  or  restlessness, 
chiefly  affecting  the  prajcordia, 
with  lowness  of  spirits,  &o. 

A'MADOU.  A  spongy,  inflam- 
mable substance,  prejiared  from 
the  dried  plant  of  the  Boletus 
Igiiiarnus,  found  on  old  ash  and 
other  trees.  It  is  used  for  stopping 
haimorrhages,  for  tinder,  &c. 

AMA'LGAM  (o/ia,  together 
ya/xew,  to  unite).  A  mixture  of 
mercury  with  some  other  metal. 
Amalgamation  is  practised  for 
separating  gold  and  silver  from 
their  ores  by  mixing  these  with 
mercury. 

Native  amalgam.  The  only 
native  body  of  this  kind  is  a  com- 
pound of  64  parts  of  mercury  and 
36  of  silver. 

AMARTHRI'TIS  (S^ua,  together, 
&pdptTts,  gout).  A  term  signifying 
universal  gout,  or  gout  affecting 
several  joints  at  once. 

AMARY'THRIN  {amarus, 
bitter,  and  crythrin).  Erythrin 
hitter    of    Heeren.     A  bitter  ex- 


tractive matter,  ©"blahied  by  dis- 
solving erythrin  in  hot  water,  and 
exposing  it  some  days  to  the 
action  of  air. 

A'MATIVENESS  {amarc,  to 
love).  A  term  in  phrenology, 
indicative  of  a  propensity  to  the 
sexual  passion.  It  is  common  to 
man  with  the  lower  animals.  Its 
organ  is  supposed  by  the  phreno- 
logists to  be  the  cerebellum,  and 
its  energy  to  be  denoted  by  the 
extent  of  the  space  on  each  side  of 
the  head  between  the  mastoid 
process,  immediately  behind  the 
ear  and  the  spine  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

AMA'TORII  {amurc,  to  love). 
Pathetici  or  the  superior  obliqui 
muscles  of  the  eye ;  so  named 
from  the  characteristic  expression 
which  they  impart. 

AMAURO'SIS  {anaipuffis,  a 
darkening,  from  afxavpos,  obscure). 
Caligo  oculorum.  Blindness 
without  any  visible  cause.  For- 
merly, before  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  term  included 
many  now  recognizable  diseases 
of  the  eye.  as  white  atrophy  of  the 
optic  discs,  retinitis,  &c.  This 
temr  and  amblyopia  have  been 
used  indiscriminately  to  express 
the  same  conditions ;  and  to  add 
to  the  confusion,  the  expression 
Amaurotic  amblyopia  is  occasion- 
ally found.  It  would  be  better  to 
confine  the  term  amaurosis  to 
total  blindness,  and  amblyopia  to 
dimness  of  vision.  See  Gv,tta 
Serena. 

1.  Musmlar  amaurosis.  Weak- 
sightedness,  from  fatigue  of  the 
muscular  system  of  accommodsi- 
tion.    See  Asllicnopia. 

2.  Reflex  amaurosis.  Amaurosis 
due  to  remote  causes,  as  irritation 
of  teething,  intestinal  worms,  ova- 
rian or  uterine  disease,  &c. 

Amaurotic       cat's-eye.  Gale- 
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amaurosis.  An  amnurotic  affec- 
tion due  to  glioma  of  the  retina, 
in  which  the  pupil  presents, 
apparently  in  the  fundus  of  the 
eye,  a  light  yellowish  or  brownish- 
yellow  tint,  instead  of  its  natural 
dark  appearance. 

A'MBER.  Sitccimm..  A  yel- 
lowish, translucent,  inflammable, 
brittle  resin,  which  is  found  in 
beds  of  wood-coal,  and  appears  to 
be  the  altered  resin  of  trees ;  by 
Berzelius  it  was  considered  as  a 
concreted  balsam. 

A'MBERGRIS  {ambregris,  Fr., 
grey  amber).  A  sebaceous  sub- 
.stance  found  floating  on  the  sea 
in  warm  climates,  supposed  to  be 
a  concretion  formed  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  of  the  Physeter  Macro- 
ccphalus,  or  Spermaceti  whale. 
The  Japanese  call  it  whale's 
clung. 

AMBIDE'XTER  {amho,  both, 
(Uxter,  the  right  hand).  One  who 
uses  both  hands  with  equal 
facility.  Celsus  observes  that  the 
surgeon  should  be  "iion  minus 
sinistrd  quam  dextrd  promphts." 
Hippocrates  says  that  a  woman  is 
never  ambidextra. 

AMBLO'SIS,  AMBLO'MA  (a^- 
P\6ofiai,  to  be  abortive).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  process 
of  abortion  ;  the  latter  denotes  the 
res^ilt,  viz.  an  abortion  or  abortive 
child.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

Amhlotica  (sc.  <^ap/ia/(a).  Medi- 
cines for  causing  abortion. 
^  AMBLYA'PHIA  (d/i)3xdT,  dull, 
a(f)i),     touch).      Insensibility  of 
touch  or  general  feeling. 

AMBLY0TIA((iM/3A^s,dull, 
the  eye).  Indistinct  vision  ;  in- 
complete or  incipient  amaurosis ; 
diminished  acuteness  of  retinal 
perception,  without  any  opacity 
of  the  cornea  or  of  the  interior  of 
the  eye  ;  it  may  be  due  to  over- 
indulgence  ji>    alcohol,  hysteria, 


suppression  of  the  image  in  cases 
of  strabismus,  neuralgia,  &c.  See 
Amaurosis. 

A'MBON  {afM^wv,  the  edge  of  a 
dish  that  rises  above  the  centre). 
Crista.  The  margin  of  the  socket 
in  which  the  head  of  a  large  bone  is 
lodged,  as  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula,  the  acetabulum,  &c. 
Ambe  is  the  Ionic  form  of  arabon. 

A'MBU  LANCE  {ambulare,  to 
walk).  H6pital  ambualant.  The 
surgical  staff  and  appliances 
attached  to  an  army  on  active 
service.  Also,  a  vehicle  used  for 
the  transfer  of  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

AMBU'STA  (plur.  of  amhustum, 
a  burn,  from  ambarere,  to  burn 
round).  Blisters  caused  by  burns 
or  scalds — the  result  of  ambus- 
Hon. 

AMBU'STIO  {amburcre,  to  burn 
around).  A  burning  or  scalding, 
produced  by  irradiated  caloric 
from  the  sun  or  other  hot  bodies, 
or  by  direct  contact  of  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous  substances. 
The  varieties  are  the  eryt/iematous, 
the  vesicated,  and  the  gangrenous. 
See  Ephelis. 

AMENORRHCE'A  (a,  priv., 
a  month,  piu,  to  flow).  Menstnia 
non  provcnienlia.  Absence,  ob- 
struction, or  morbid  deficiency  of 
the  menses  or  catamenia,  arising 
from  organic  deficiency,  functional 
derangement,  or  more  general  con- 
stitutional conditions,  as  phthisis, 
Bright's  disease,  &c.  The  varieties 
arc  retention,  in  which  the  cata- 
menia are  secreted,  but  not  dis- 
charged externally ;  and  su]}pression, 
in  which  the  discharge  is  prema- 
turely arrested. 

AME'NTIA  {amens,  senseless). 
Defect  of  intellect,  partial  in 
imbeciles,  complete  in  idiots.  The 
adjectives  amens  and  demcns  are 
sometimes  used  indiscriminately, 
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Init  the  former  denotes  a  man  "out 
of  his  wits;"  the  latter,  a  man  defi- 
cient in  judgment  in  certain  things. 

AME'NTUM.  A  catkin  ;  a 
form  of  iniiorescence,  in  which  the 
flowers  of  a  spike  are  destitute  of 
calyx  and  corolla,  the  place  of  which 
is  taken  by  bracts,  and  the  whole 
inflorescence  falls  off"  in  a  single 
piece,  either  after  flowering  or  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  as  in  the 
hazel,  the  willow,  the  birch,  the 
alder,  &c. 

AMERICAN  HEMP.  Cannabis 
sativa.  Its  extract  is  used  in  place 
of  Indian  hemp. 

AMETROTIA  (a,  neg.,  /x^rpov, 
measure,  i5i|/,  the  eye).  A  defective 
condition  of  the  rcfVacting  media  of 
the  eye,  so  that  the  image  of  an 
external  object  is  not  formed  on 
the  letina.  See  Ilype.rmctropia, 
Myopia,  Presbyopia. 

AMICrS  PRISM.  A  prism 
with  two  surfaces  convex  and  the 
third  plane,  used  in  the  microscope 
as  a  reflector  and  condensed  pro- 
ducing illumination.  Amici,  an 
Italian  physician  (1784-1863). 

A'MIDES.  A  class  of  chemical 
compounds  derived  from  ammonia 
by  the  substitution  of  an  acid 
radical  for  an  equivalent  of  hydro- 
gen. The  term  amidogen  has  been 
applied  to  their  hypothetical  radical 
NHj.    See  Hydramidcs. 

A'MIDINE  [amidon,  starch).  A 
term  applied  to  starch  modified  by 
heat  so  as  to  become  a  transparent 
mass  like  horn.  Amidulln  is 
soluble  starch.    Sec  Amylum. 

A'MINES.  Amide-bases  com- 
pound ammonias,  A  collective 
title  of  the  organic  bases  derived 
from  ammonia  by  the  substitution 
of  an  alcohol  radical  for  an  equiva- 
lent of  hydrogen.  They  may  be 
mon-amines,  di-amines,  tri-amines 
teir-amines,  or  pent-amines,  ac- 
cording to  their  composition. 


AMMO'NIA.  Ammoniacal  gas  ; 
hydrate  of  ammonium.  A  colour- 
less, pungent,  alkaline  gas,  pro- 
duced by  heating  chloride  of 
ammonium  with  slaked  lime  ;  also 
a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
organic  substances.  By  Priestley 
it  was  called  alkaline  air ;  it  is 
frequently  termed  the  volatile 
alkali,  to  distinguish  it  fi-om  the 
fixed  alkalies,  soda  and  potash. 
Its  present  name  is  derived  from 
sal  ammoniac,  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes the  basis,  and  which  received 
its  title  from  being  first  prepared 
in  the  district  of  Ammonia  in 
Libya.  It  is  now  considered  an 
amide  of  hydrogen. 

1.  Ammoniaco-.  A  term  pre- 
fixed to  salts,  in  which  ammonia 
has  been  added  sufficient  to  com- 
bine with  both  the  acid  and  the 
base. 

2.  Ammoniurei.  A  compound 
of  ammonia  with  a  metallic  oxide. 

3.  Ammoniacal  Amalgam.  Am- 
monium amalgam.  A  substance 
formed  by  the  action  of  galvanism 
on  a  salt  of  ammonia,  in  contact 
with  a  globule  of  mercury.  It 
was  formerly  regarded  as  an  amal- 
gam of  the  hypothetical  metal 
"  Ammonium  "  with  mercury. 

AMMO'NIACUM.  Ammoniac, 
a  gum-resin,  which  exudes  from 
the  surface  of  Dorema  ammonia- 
cum,  a  plant  of  the  order  Umbelli- 
fera,  growing  in  Persia  and  the 
Punjaub.  The  varieties  are  gultai 
ammoniaci,  occurring  in  tears,  and 
lapis  ammoniaci,  occurring  in 
lumps. 

AMMONI.ffi'MIA  [ammonia,  and 
aX^ia,  blood).  An  ammoniacal 
state  of  the  blood,  sujiposed  to  be 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  urea 
and  the  absorption  into  the  system 
of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  so 
formed. 

AMMO'NIUM.    a  hypothetical 
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metal,  which  is  assumed  to  exist 
in  ammoniacal  salts.  Ammonium 
carbonate  is  a  solid  compound  of  am- 
monia and  carbonic  anhydride  gases. 

AMNE'SIA  (a,  priv.,  ^j'tjo-is, 
memory).  Ohlivio  ;  memoria 
deleta,  forgetfulness  ;  loss  of 
memory,  especially  menioiy  of 
words ;  a  prominent  symptom  in 
certain  cerebral  diseases,  &c.  See 
Aphasia. 

A'MNION  {afii'Ss,  a  sheep).  The 
most  internal  of  the  fcetal  mem- 
branes, formed  by  a  folding  over 
the  foetus  laterally  and  antero- 
posteriorly  of  the  epiblast  and 
somatopleural  portion  of  the  meso- 
blast ;  the  folds  meet  over  the 
embryo  and  coalesce,  leaving  no 
septum  at  the  line  of  junction,  so 
that  there  are  formed  two  layers, 
the  outer  or  false  amnion,  and  the 
inner  or  trtte  amnion,  and  between 
these  a  cavity  continuous  with 
the  pleuro-peritoneal  space ;  be- 
tween the  true  amnion  and  the 
foetus  is  a  second  cavity  containing 
the  amniotic  Jltdd,  or  liquw  amnii. 
In  fishes  and  amphibia  the  amnion 
is  absent.  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  softness 
to  the  touch  ;  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  first  observed  in  the  sheep. 
Dr  Greenhili  says  that  the  proper 
term  is  a/xvfTos  x'''"'^''  or  v/J-'nt',  and 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  rh 
a^ivlov,  the  neuter  substantive,  is 
ever  used  in  this  sense. 

AMNIOTIC.  Belonging  to  the 
amnion. 

AMCE'BA  ((iyuef^a),  to  change). 
A  monocellular  nucleated  organism 
containing  a  finely  granular  proto- 
plasm ;  it  is  constantly  changing 
its  form  (hence  its  name)  by 
thrusting  out  processes  of  its  pro- 
toplasm. Amahoid  movements. 
Those  seen  in  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  and  resembling  the 
movemeuta  of  the  amoeba. 


AMO'RPHOUS  (a,  priv.,  txop(l>i], 
form).  Formless  ;  irregular  ;  a 
term  applied  to  certain  sediments 
found  in  the  urine,  in  states  of 
disease.    See  Calcuhcs. 

AMPERE.  The  unit  of  the 
strength  of  an  electric  cuiTcnt.  See 
Volt  and  Ohm. 

AMPERE'S  LAW.  The  law 
that  equal  volumes  of  gases  or 
vapours  under  like  conditions 
contain  the  same  number  of  mole- 
cules.   Ampere  died  in  1836. 

A'MPHI-  {afi<pl).  A  Greek  pre- 
position signifying,  in  compound 
words,  about,  on  both  sides,  on  all 
sides,  so  that  it  seems  sometimes 
to  stand  for  5uo  and  reminds  us  of 
the  Latin  amho  in  am&«lexter. 

1.  Amph-emc'rinos  {a/j.^riixepivos, 
sc.  irvpfTds).  A  Hippocratic  term 
for  quotidian  fever,  an<p\  vfiepa,  in 
the  compass  of  a  day. 

2.  Amph-id  Salts  {eTSos,  like- 
ness). Salts  sup])osed  to  result 
from  the  combination  of  a  base 
with  an  acid.  They  were  thus 
distinguished  by  Berzelius  from 
haloid  salts,  which  consisted  only 
of  a  metal  and  an  electro-negative 
radical  or  halogen.  Thus  chloride 
of  sodium  would  be  a  haloid  salt, 
while  sulphate  of  soda  would  be 
an  amphid  salt.  In  modern 
chemical  nomenclature  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  made,  the  two 
classes  being  considered  identical ; 
sulphate  of  soda  being  formed 
on  the  typo  of  chloride  of 
sodium. 

'  3.  Amphi-arthrosis  {&pepeixris, 
articulation).  A  mixed  kind  of 
articulation,  with  obscure  motion, 
partaking  of  both  the  movable  diar- 
throsis  and  the  immovable  synar- 
throsis ;  it  is  also  called  continuous 
diarthrosis.  Examples  occur  in  the 
connection  between  the  bodies  of 
the  vertcbrce,  the  union  of  the  first 
two  pieces  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
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sacroiliac  and  pubic  syinpliyses. 
See  Articulatimi. 

4.  Ainphi-blestro'-ides  {an<l>l$Ki]a- 
Tpou,  a  casting-net,  eloos,  likeness). 
Net-like.  The  term  x'^cuv,  or 
tunic,  being  supplied,  we  have  a 
Grt'ok  designation  of  the  retina,  or 
tunica  retiformis,  a  term  derived 
from  its  network  of  blood-vessels 
and  its  form.  Amphiblcstrmditis 
woiild  then  be  a  classical  substitute 
for  the  unclassieal  retinitis. 

5.  Amphi-diarthrosis.  The  name 
given  by  Winslow  to  tlie  teniporo- 
maxillary  articulation,  from  its 
partaking,  according  to  his  view, 
of  the  motions  both  of  ginglymus 
and  arthrodia. 

6.  AmpJd-gamoits  2^lcmts  {ydfios, 
marriage).  Cellular  plants  ;  a  class 
of  flowerless  plants,  destitute  of 
stomates  and  entirely  cellular.  The 
term  has  reference  to  the  doubtful 
metliod  of  their  reproduction.  See 
Aet/ieogamous. 

7.  Amphi-sarca  {ffdp^,  a-apK6s, 
flesh).  A  berry,  consisting  of  seeds 
imbedded  in  pulp,  superior,  the 
outer  portion  of  the  pericarp  being 
thick-skinned,  aa  in  citrus,  &c. 
See  Bacca. 

8.  Amphi-tropal  {rpfiru,  to  turn). 
Tliat  which  is  curved  round  the 
boily  to  which  it  belongs  ;  a  term 
applied  to  the  embryo  of  the  seed, 
when  it  is  curved  round  the 
oll)umen. 

9.  Amphi-tropous  {Tpeirca,  to 
turn).  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
ovule  of  plants,  when  the  foraminal 
and  chalazal  ends  are  transverse 
with  respect  to  the  hilum. 

AMPHI'BIA  {&.iJi<pl  ;  Pi6s,  life). 
A  class  of  the  sub-kingdom  verte- 
brata  including  such  animals  as 
the  frog,  newt,  &c. 

AMl'HIO'XUS     {iti<pl  ; 
sharp).    The  Lancelet.    The  only 
member  of  the  sub-class  Leptocar- 
(iia;  it  stands  03  a  conaecting  link 


between  the  Ascidians  and  the 
Vertebrates,  and  is  remarkable  in 
not  possessing  a  brain,  having  an 
entirely  membranous  cranium,  and 
a  notochord  which  extends  to  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body. 

AMPHISTOMA  (a^u^f ;  (rrS,ia, 
a  mouth).  A  genus  of  the  Trema- 
toda  possessing  a  single  sucker  at 
the  posterior  extremity.  Amphi- 
stoma  hominis  has  been  found  in  the 
colon  of  man. 

A'MPHORIC  RE'SONANCE 
{amphora,  a  two-handed  vessel). 
A  sound  of  the  chest  like  that  heard 
on  blowing  into  an  empty  decanter. 
See  Atismltation. 

AMPLE'XICAUL  {ampledi,  to 
embrace,  caulis,  a  stem).  A  term 
applied  to  the  stalks  of  leaves  which 
are  dilated  and  embrace,  or  form  a 
sheath  to,  the  stem.  Some  leaf- 
stalks perform  this  office  partially, 
and  are  called  senii-amplexicaul,  or 
half-stem  sheathing. 

AMPLIFICA'TIO.  Enlarge- 
ment, as  of  a  gland.  The  term 
denotes  congestion,  as  of  the  liver, 
or  conjestio  jecinoi^. 

A'MPLITUDE  {amplitudo, 
width).  The  extent  or  height  of  a 
wave  ;  in  a  respiratory  or  pulse 
curve  it  is  measured  by  the  distance 
between  the  base-line  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  curve  or  wave. 

AMPU'LLA.  A  big-bellied  jug 
or  bottle,  used  by  the  Romans  for 
containing  liquids.  1.  Hence  the 
term  is  applied  to  a  cliemical  vessel 
having  the  same  form  as  a  cucurbit. 
2.  It  also  denotes  a  dilatation  of 
the  cavity  occurring  near  one  ex- 
tremity of  each  of  the  semicircular 
canals  of  the  ear.  Ampulla  mem- 
branacea  lahyrinthi.  3.  The  term 
is  used  in  medicine  as  synonymous 
with  bulla ;  hence  pemphigus  is 
called,  by  some  of  the  continental 
viritars,febrisampidlosa,  or  bullosa. 
4.  The  term  is  also  applied,  in 
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botany,  to  that  modification  of  the 
petiole,  in  which  it  resembles  an 
o^cn  pitcher.  Ampulla  chyli,  the 
enlargement  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  thoracic  duct ;  amptUla  diickis 
IcLctiferi,  the  dilated  excretory  ducts 
of  the  mammary  gland  near  the 
nipple. 

AMPU'LLULA  (dim.  of  ampulla, 
a  bottle).  A  term  applied  by 
Lieberkiihn  to  the  expanded  ex- 
tremity of  each  villus  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestines. 

AMPUTATION  {avymtare,  to 
cut  off).  The  removal  of  a  limb, 
I  or  other  part  of  the  body,  by  the 
knife,  or  as  a  consequence  of  dis- 

■  ease,  as  from  gangi'ene.  AmjTuta- 
tion  is  termed  primary  (expedita), 

■  when  it  is  performed  within  forty- 

•  eight  hours  after  an  injury,  and 
before  fever  and  inflammation  have 
taken  place  ;  secondary  (prorogata), 

■  when  it  is  delayed  until  inflamma- 

■  tion  has  subsided  and  suppuration 
is  established. 

1.  Spontarieous  amputation.  The 
1  amputation  of  a  limb  of  the  fcetus 

in  utero  from  constriction  of  the 
part  by  the  umbilical  cord,  or  by 
bands. 

2.  Subperiosteal  amputation. 
When  flaps  of  periosteum  are  made 

i  in  order  to  cover  the  cut  end  of  the 
bone. 

A'MULET  {amuletxim,  from 
I  amoliri,  to  put  away).  A  sympa- 
'  thetic  pi'eservative  against  sickness, 
i  as  a  gem  or  paper  inscribed  with 
I  mystical,  prophylactic  characters. 
'  To  this  principle  may  be  referred 
i  the  reputed  virtue  of  the  anodyne 
I  necklace  for  facilitating  the  teething 
<  of  infants,  of  the  metallic  ring  for 
!  preventing  cramp,  the  child's  caul 
I  for  protecting  seafaring  persons, 

•  &c. 

AMUSSAT'S  OPERATION  for 
(  COLOTOMY.  The  operation  for 
'  opening  either  the  ascending  or 


descending  colon  by  means  of  a 
transverse  incision  between  the  last 
rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  com- 
mencing outside  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum  muscle. 

AMY'ELOUS  (a,  priv.,  ,xvf\6s, 
medulla).  A  term  applied  to  the 
foetus,  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
complete  absence  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  When  the  encephalon 
also  is  absent,  the  fcetus  is  termed 
amycncephalous. 

AMY'GDAL^  (d^uvSc^Arj,  an 
almond).  Literally,  almonds;  a 
popular  name  for  the  exterior 
glands  of  the  neck,  and  for  the 
tonsils. 

Amygdalitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  tonsils.  Tonsillitis  is  an  un- 
classical  term. 

Amy'gdalin.  A  glucoside  found 
in  bitter  almonds  and  other  seeds  ; 
when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  or 
under  the  action  of  emulsion,  it 
decomposes  into  glucose,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  oil  of  bitter 
almonds. 

A'MYL.  The  radical  of  amyl 
alcohol. 

1.  Amyl  alcohol.  Fusel  oil. 
Amonatomic  alcohol,  containing 
five  atoms  of  carbon,  higlily  in- 
toxicating and  largely  manufac- 
tured from  potatoes  for  the  purpose 
of  adulterating  whisky,  brandy, 
&c.  ;  when  oxidised,  it  yields  valer- 
aldehyde  and  valeric  acid. 

2.  Amyl  nitrite.  A  compound 
prepared  by  passing  nitrogen  di- 
oxide through  amyl  alcohol ;  it  is 
a  liquid  of  a  yellow  coloiir,  and 
possesses  a  peculiar  odour ;  when 
inhaled,  it  quickens  the  heart's 
action,  dilates  the  blood-vessels,  and 
lowers  blood-pressure. 

A'MYLOID  {amylum,  starcli, 
el5os,  form).  In  Botany,  a  starch- 
like substance  found  in  the  coty- 
ledons of  leguminous  plants.  In 
Pathology,  an  albuminous  substance 
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found  in'  the  tissues  the  seat  of 
amyloid  degeneration. 

A'MYLOID  BODIES.  Corpoi-a 
amylacea.  More  or  less  round 
concretions  of  amyloid  material 
exhibiting  concentric  rings  and 
often  inclosing  a  crystal  of  htema- 
toidin ;  they  are  found  in  the 
ependyma  of  the  ventricles,  in  the 
prostate  gland,  and  in  many  tissues 
the  seat  of  old  inflammation. 

A'MYLOID  DEGENERATION. 
Lardaceous  disease.  Waxy  disease. 
A  degenerative  change  which  takes 
place  especially  in  the  kidneys, 
spleen,  liver,  and  intestines,  as  a 
result  of  chronic  suppuration  of 
bone,  chronic  phthisis,  and  syphilis 
with  or  without  suppuration.  The 
oi'gan  allected  is  enlarged  from  the 
deposit  within  it  of  the  translucent 
amyloid  material,  which  may  bo 
detected  by  its  giving,  with  a 
solution  of  iodine,  a  deep  brown 
colour,  and  a  faint  blue  when  treated 
with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid. 
This  latter  reaction  led  Virchow  to 
regard  the  new  material  as  allied  to 
starch  ;  it  is,  however,  as  discovered 
by  Kekule,  a  nitrogenous  substance. 

A'MYLOLYTIC  {&ixo\oy,  \6a,,  to 
loosen).  The  term  applied  to  those 
ferments  of  saliva,  pancreatic  juice, 
&c. ,  which  converts  starch  into 
dextrin  and  maltose. 

A'MYLUM  {&fj.v\ov,  unground, 
80,  &\fvpoi',  wheaten  flour). 
Starch  ;  the  starch  procured  from 
the  grains  of  Triticum  vulgare  or 
common  wheat.  The  term  denotes 
fine  meal  prepared  more  carefully 
than  by  common  grinding. 

AMYOSTH*E'NIC  (a,  priv.,  ^w, 
uuJs,  a  muscle,  a-Oevos,  strengtli). 
That  which  arrests  muscular  action. 
Chloral,  it  is  stated,  arrests  uterine 
contraction,  and  thus  prevents 
abortion. 

AMYOTROPHY  (a,  neg.,  fjivs, 
a  muscle,  rpocpTi,  nutrition).  Atro- 


phy of  muscles.  Amyotrophic 
paralysis  is  paralysis  due  to  mus- 
cular atrophy. 

ANA'-  (avd.  A  Greek  prepo- 
sition, signifying  in  compound 
words,  uptvards,  backwards, 
throughout,  and  hence  sometimes 
conveying  the  sense  of  increase,  or 
strengthening,  of  repetition  and 
improvement,  &c. 

ANABIO'TIC  {h.va^i6w,  to  re. 
vive).  A  term  applied  by  Schulz 
to  the  efi"ect  of  such  remedies  &% 
tonics  and  stimulants. 

ANABLE'PSIS  {hvi^Xi^^iis),  from 
aua^Kiiru,  to  see  again).  Restora- 
tion of  sight. 

ANACATHA'RSIS  {hvaKadalpw, 
to  cleanse  upwards,  i.e.  by  vomit- 
ing). A  term  used  by  the  Greeks, 
and  copied  by  Sauvages  to  denote 
cough  attended  by  expectoration. 

ANACATHA'RTICS  {avaKadal- 
pas,  to  cleanse  or  purge  upwards). 
Vomitoria.  Emetics,  or  medicines 
which  produce  vomiting.  "When 
they  produce  merely  nausea,  they 
are  termed  Tuiuseants. 

ANA'CROTISM  {hvaKpoTiu,  to 
lift  up).  An  oscillation  in  the 
upstroke  of  a  splij'gmographic 
tracing. 

ANADIPLO'SIS  {hvaii7r\6w,  to 
redouble).  A  doubling  back,  or 
reduplication  ;  the  redoubling  which 
occurs  in  a  paroxysm  of  ague  when 
its  type  is  double. 

ANADI'PSIA  (dftf,  intensive, 
hl\\ia,  thirst).    Intense  thirst. 

ANiEMATOPOIESIS  (o,  neg,, 
af/io,  blood,  TToifO),  to  make).  De- 
ficient formation  of  blood. 

AN^'MIA  (o,  priv.,  alfxa,  blood). 
"Deficiency  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood. "  This  term  denotes,  simply, 
absence  of  blood,  and  it  implies 
deficiency  of  blood  ;  but  it  is  em- 
ployed to  denote,  generally,  an 
alteration  of  quality,  rather  than 
of  quantity,  of  blood,    The  disease 
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is  also  called  oligohmmia  anil 
spanccmut,  terms  expressive  of 
deficiency  or  paucity  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  tiie  blood.  Antemia  niay  be 
due  to  Inemorrhages,  chronic  sup- 
puration, cancer,  gastric  ulcer, 
phthisis,  chronic  lead-poisoning, 
and  other  general  disorders. 

1.  Idiopathic  anccmia,  essential 
anmmia,  progressive  pernicious 
anmmia,  are  terms  applied  to  a  form 
of  auEemia  which,  despite  all  treat- 
ment, tends  to  a  fatal  issue  ;  it  was 
first  recognized  and  described  by 
Addison.  There  is  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  white  blood  cor- 
puscles, no  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  lymphatic  glands,  but  an  ab- 
normally rapid  destruction  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscles  occurs. 

2.  Lymphaiic  ancemia.  See 
Sodgkin^s  Disease. 

ANuEMO'TROPHY    (a,  prir., 
tSiia,  blood,  Tpo<pii,  nourishment). 
By  this  term,   and  hcemotropJiy, 
are  implied,   respectively,   a  de- 
ficiency, and  an  excess,  of  sangui- 
neous nourishment.    Atrophy  and 
hypertrophy,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, include  the  idea  of  dimin- 
ished and   increased   magnitude ; 
while  anaemia  and  hypcrmrnia  have 
reference  only  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  present,  without  regard  to  its 
nutritive  properties.    See  Hcemo- 
trophy. 

.  ANiESTHE'SIA  {hvaiffe-n/ia, 
from  a,  priv,,  ^laB-^ais,  perception). 
1.  Loss  of  sensation  ;  paralysis  of 
the  nerves  of  sensation.  2.  The 
term  anceslhesia  is  also  applied  to 
the  state  of  insensibility  produced 
by  the  use  of  anajsthetic  agents,  or 
the  state  of  being  anmsthetized. 

ANiliSTHESI'METER  (dva.a-- 
flTjcria,  insensibility,  futrpoy,  a 
pleasure),  A  measurer  of  insen- 
sibility ;  an  apparatus  invented  by 
•M.  Duroy,  of  Paris,  for  the  ad- 
■ministration  of  chloroform. 


ANESTHETICS.  Agents  used 
to  produce  insensibility  to  pain 
during  surgical  operations  and  par- 
turition ;  they  may  be  classified  into 
local  and  general.  The  local  are, 
the  application  of  cold  by  means  of 
ice  or  the  ether  spray,  cocain,  &c. 
The  general  are  those  inhaled  as 
a  vapour,  as  chloroform,  ether, 
nitrous  oxide  gas,  methylene  bi- 
chloride, &c. 

A'NAL  {anus,  the  fundament). 
Belonging  to  the  auus. 

1.  Ajial  fascia.  The  fascia 
covering  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
levator  ani  muscle,  and  attached  in 
front  to  the  deep  layer  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament. 

2.  Anal  fistula.  Siame  as  Fistula 
in  ano. 

ANALE'PSIS  {h.vi\r]^is,  re- 
covery, from  avaKajx^avd},  to  take 
up).  Recovery  of  strength  after 
siclviiGss 

ANALE'PTICA  {kvaK-mrriK&y 
from  aviXri^Ls,  rccoverj^).  Re- 
storatives ;  medicines  which  stimu- 
late the  heart  and  vascular  system, 
and  are  generally  termed  cordials. 

ANALGE'SIA  (a,  priv.,  &Kyos, 
pain).  Diminished  sensibility  to 
pain,  as  distinguished  from  hy- 
peralgesia, or  increase  of  sensi- 
bility. 

ANA'LOGOUS  TISSUES  [h.pi.- 
Xoyos,  conformable).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  all  solid,  morbid  products, 
which  resemble  the  natural  ele- 
mentary tissues  of  the  body.  It 
is  synonymous  with  the  cuplastic 
matter  of  Lobstein.  See  Hetero- 
logoios  Formations. 

A'NALOGUE  {i.yd\oyos,  con- 
formable). A  term  applied,  in 
comparative  anatomy,  to  an  organ 
in  one  animal  which  is  analogous 
to  another  organ  in  another  animal, 
in  its  functions,  without  refereiice 
to  its  fundamental  structure  :  thus, 
the  wing  of  a  bird  is  the  analogue 
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of  the  wing  of  au  insect,  the  leaf  of 
a  plant  is  the  analogue  of  the  lung 
of  au  animal,  &c.  Compare  Homo- 
logue. 

ANALY'SER  [kvaKico,  to  un- 
loose). The  eye  prism  of  the 
polariscope. 

ANA'LYSIS,  CHEMICAL  {kva- 
\iu,  to  resolve  into  elements). 
The  resolution  of  compound  bodies 
into  either  their  simpler  or  their 
elementary  constituents.  When 
merely  the  number  and  nature  of 
these  are  ascertained,  the  analysis 
is  termed  qualitative  ;  but  when 
their  proportions  also  are  deter- 
mined, the  analysis  is  quantitative. 
If  the  analysis  consists  in  deter- 
mining the  quantities  of  the 
simpler  constituents  only  of  a 
compound,  it  is  called  jyroximatc, 
as  when  carbonate  of  potash  is 
separated  into  carbonic  acid  and 
potash  ;  but  when  the  operation  is 
extended,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is 
resolved  into  carbon  and  oxygen, 
and  the  potash  into  potassium  and 
oxygen,  this  process  is  termed 
ultimate  analysis. 

1.  Analysis,  wganic.  The  ge- 
neric term  for  those  operations 
which  aim  at  ascertaining  the 
composition  and  constitution  of 
all  matter  formed  under  the  in- 
fluences existing  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

2.  Analysis,  gravimetric.  A 
mode  of  conducting  quantitative 
analysis,  by  isolating  a  body  and 
weighing  it  alone  in  a  balance,  and 
ascertaining  its  quantity ;  or  by 
separating  it  by,  and  weighing 
it  in  combination  with,  another 
body,  whose  combining  proportion 
is  well  known. 

3.  Analysis,  volumetric.  A  mode 
of  conducting  quantitative  ana- 
lysis, by  which  the  amount  of  a 
constituent  of  a  compound  may  be 
ascertained  by  noting  the  volume 


of  a  liquid  which  is  required  to  be 
added  to  the  compound  before  a 
given  effect  is  produced. 

4.  Analysis,  gasomctric.  A 
branch  of  chemical  analysis  for 
determining  the  volume  of  oxygen 
in  samples  of  atmospheric  air 
taken  from  various  localities.  The 
eudiometer  is  the  instrument  used 
in  these  determinations  ;  and 
hence,  the  terms  eudioriictry,  eu- 
diometrical  analysis,  &c.  See 
Eudiometer. 

ANAMNE'STIC  SYMPTOM 
(a.vafxv7\(rTiK6s,  able  to  recall  to 
nnnd).  A  symptom  which  relates 
to  the  patient's  previous  state  of 
health,  and  thus  affords  the  phy- 
sician a  hint  by  renumbrance. 

ANAMNIO'TA  (a,  neg.,  &ixviov). 
Vertebrates  which  do  not  possess 
an  amnion,  as  Pisces  and  Am- 
phibia. 

ANAMORPHO'SIS  {&ya/x6p<pu- 
tris,  the  act  of  forming  anew).  A 
term  indicative  of  an  ascending 
or  progressive  development  of 
species  in  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  kingdoms.  The  term 
would  have  a  distinct  meaning  as 
applied  to  the  imago  state  of  au 
insect ;  but  in  cases  in  which  the 
senses  detect  no  progression,  the 
word  metamorphosis  is,  perhai)S, 
co-extensive  with  our  know- 
ledge. 

ANA'NDRIA  (a  neg.,  i,vf,p,  a 
man).    Impotence  in  the  male. 

ANAPEIRA'TIC  {ava  TTfipdofiai, 
to  do  again,  to  repeat).  The  term  ap- 
plied to  paralysis  of  certain  nniscles 
from  over  use,  as  in  writer's  cramp. 

ANAPHRODISI'ACS  {h.va<ppo- 
Sta-la,  absence  of  the  sexual  feel- 
ings). Antaphrodisiacs  ;  medicinal 
agents  supposed  to  repress  or 
diminish  the  sexual  feelings.  See 
Aphrodisiact. 

ANAPLA'STY  (dvoTrXtfo-o-w,  to 
form  anew).    An  operation  for  the 
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restoration  of  lost  or  deformed 
parts. 

ANAPO'PHYSIS  (i^d,  back- 
ward, air6<l>vffis,  a  process  of  bone). 
A  term  applied  to  that  process  of 
a  vertebra  which  arises  above  the 
diapophysis  or  transverse  process, 
and  projects  more  or  less  back- 
ward.   See  Vertebra. 

ANA'PTYSIS  (ovaTTTuo),  to  spit 
up  or  out).  Expectoration.  A 
term  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
same  sense  as  Anacatharsis. 

ANASA'RCA.  Aqua  inter  cutem; 
hydrosarca.  General  dropsy  ;  "an 
accumulation  of  serum  in  the 
areolar  tissue,  with  or  without 
effusion  into  the  serous  cavities." 
It  is  the  leucoplilegmasia  of  various 
writers.  Dr  Mayne  observes  that 
Anasarca  is  properly  characterized 
as  a  Latin  noun  of  the  first  declen- 
sion. 

ANASTA'LTIC  {kvi,  upwards, 
(TTfWai,  to  contract).  A  term 
applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  the 
upward  direction  of  the  nervous 
influence.    See  Diastaltic. 

ANASTOMO'SIS  (&.vciffroix6o>,  to 
furnish  with  a  mouth  ;  to  open, 
as  of  one  sea  into  another).  The 
communication  of  vessels  with  one 
another,  as  if  the  mouths  or  open 
ends  of  one  set  were  joined  to  those 
of  another.  The  term  has  been 
inaccurately  used  to  indicate  the 
junction  of  nerve  filaments  with 
each  other. 

ANASTOMO'TIC.  Belonging  to 
anastomosis.  Applied  to  certain 
arteries  of  the  upper  and  lower 
limbs. 

ANA'TOMY  (avaro/i^,  dissec- 
tion, from  avarinvu,  to  cut  up). 
Tliis  term  now  denotes  the  act 
of  dissection,  and  comprises  the 
science  of  organization,  or  the 
examination  of  the  organs  or 
instruments  of  life.  By  the  older 
writers  it  was  often  used  to  denote 


the  object  dissected ;  and  then,  as 
this  was  stripped  of  its  flesh.  It 
was  applied  to  what  we  now 
call  a  skeleton.  "Skeleton"  had 
then  another  meaning.  See  Ske- 
leton. 

1.  Descriptive  Anatomy  treats 
of  the  numerous  organs  of  which 
the  human  body  consists,  with 
reference  to  their  shape  and 
mutual  relations.  This  branch  is 
subdivided  into  the  particular 
anatomy  of  the  organs,  and  the 
anatomy  of  regions,  or  surgical 
anatomy. 

2.  General  Anatomy  treats  of 
the  structure  and  properties  of 
the  difl'erent  tissues  which  are 
common  to  several  organs.  To 
this  branch  belongs  the  examina- 
tion of  the  general  characters  of  all 
the  organs. 

3.  Medical  Anatomy  has  special 
reference  to  the  relations  of  the 
viscera  to  each  other  and  to  the 
overlying  parietes. 

4.  Pathological  or  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy comprehends  an  account  of  all 
the  changes  of  structure  produced 
by  disease,  whether  in  individual 
organs,  or  in  the  primitive  or 
common  substances  of  which  these 
organs  are  composed. 

5.  Transcendental  Anatomy  \B  that 
which  investigates  the  mode,  plan, 
or  model  upon  which  the  animal 
frame  or  organs  are  formed. 

6.  Comparative  Anatomy  is  that 
which  investigates  the  organization 
of  plants  and  animals. 

ANATRIPSOLO'GIA  (&fa'Tp4<s, 
friction,  from  avarpi^ui,  to  rub  in, 
\6yos,  a  description).  A  treatise 
on  friction  employed  as  a  remedy. 
This  process  has  been  variously 
termed  the  intraleiptic  method,  the 
epidermic  method,  and  espnoic  medi- 

ChTlC 

ANA'TROPOUS  {h.varpiiroo,  to 
turn  up  or  over).   Inverted  ;  a  term 
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applied  to  tho  ovule  of  plants,  when 
the  inside  of  this  organ  is  reversed, 
so  that  the  apex  or  micropyle  of 
the  nucleus  corresponds  with  the 
insertion  of  the  funiculus,  while 
the  chalaza  is  at  the  other  extremity. 

ANAU'DIA  (a,  priv,,  avS-f,, 
speech).  Speechlessuess.  The  terra 
anaudia  has  a  weaker  signification 
than  aphonia,  the  former  denoting 
an  inability  to  articulate,  the  latter 
an  entire  loss  of  voice.  Used  also 
for  Catalepsy. 

AN-AZOTU'RIA  [a,  priv.,  azote, 
and  oi/pfoi,  to  make  water).  A  term 
applied  by  Dr  Willis  to  that  variety 
of  chronic  diuresis  in  which  a  less 
quantity  of  urea  is  excreted  in  the 
urine  than  in  a  healthy  state.  See 
Azotiiria. 

A'NCHII,OPS  i&yxi,  near, 
tho  eye).    A  term  for  an  abscess 
near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and 
superficial   to  the  lacrymal  sac. 
See  jEgilops. 

ANCHYLO'SIS.  This  term 
should  be  spelled  anlcylosis :  the 
Greek  letter  is  k,  not  x-  Ancylosis 
is  inconvenient,  the  c  before  the  y 
having  generally  the  soft  sound  of 
s.    See  Ankylosis. 

ANCHYLO'STOMA  DUODE- 
NALE  (iyKuKos,  curved,  a-rS/Ma, 
mouth  ;  duodenalis,  belonging  to 
the  duodenum).  Sderostoma  dtio- 
dendale.  Dochmius  duodenalis.  A 
nematode  worm  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestine  of  man  ; 
its  head  is  bent  towards  the  dorsal 
surface,  and  hence  its  name.  It  is 
especially  common  in  Egyyit,  and 
has  recently  been  found  in  the 
intestines  of  those  engaged  in  ex- 
cavating the  St  Gothard  tunnel. 
Its  presence  gives  rise  to  serious 
auEEmia.  The  spelling  ancA  is 
wrong.    See  Anchylosis. 

A'NCON  {&yKo>v).  A  Hippo- 
cratic  word,  synonymous  with  ole- 
cranon, but  often  used  for  the  whole 


elbow  generally.  Hence  the  terms 
anconal  aspect,  relating  to  the  side 
on  which  the  ancon  or  elbow  is 
situated;  anconad,  "towards  the 
anconal  aspect ;  anconexis,  a  muscle 
which  assists  in  extending  the  fore- 
arm ;  and  anconoui  (elSoy,  likeness), 
or  elbow-like,  applied  to  a  process  of 
the  cubit. 

ANDR^CrUM  {au^p,  a  man). 
A  term  applied  to  the  male  ap- 
paratus in  plants,  commonly  called 
the  stamens  —  the  apices  of  old 
botanists.    See  Gynmceum. 

ANDROGY'NA  (av^p,  a  man, 
yvvT),  a  woman).  Monoecious  plants 
with  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  same  inflorescence.  Also  a 
female  in  whom  the  genital  organs 
approach  in  character  those  of  the 
male.  Androgynm  is  a  male  in 
whom  the  genital  organs  approach 
in  character  those  of  the  female. 

ANDROPHONOMA'NIA  {iviip, 
avSpos,  a  man,  (poveiw,  to  kill,  fxaAa, 
madness).    Homicidal  mania. 

ANELE'CTRICS  (a,  priv., 
rpov,  amber).  Non-electrics.  A 
term  applied  to  those  bodies  which 
were  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
being  electrified  by  friction  ;  they 
are,  however,  easily  electrified,  but 
being  good  conductors  readily  lose 
tlieir  electricity. 

ANELECTROTO'NUS  (a,  neg., 
^XtKrpov ;  rovos,  tension.  The 
altered  condition  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  positive  pole 
{anode)  when  an  electric  current  is 
passing  through  either  a  muscle  or 
a  nerve. 

AN  EL'S  OPERATION  for 
ANEURYSM.  In  this  operation 
the  artery  was  tied  immediately 
above  the  aneurysm  ;  it  differed 
from  former  operations  for  the  same 
purpose  in  not  having  a  second  liga- 
ture apjilied  below  the  aneurysmal 
sac,  and  in  not  opening  the  latter. 
See  Uuntcrian   Operation.  Ancl 
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was  a  French  surgeon,  and  died 
in  1722. 

ANEL'S  SYRINGE.    A  small 
syringe  with  a  fine  nozzle  used  for 
injecting  fluids  through  the  punctum 
•  lachrymale  into  the  duct. 

ANEMO'METER  {&penos,  wind, 
ItieTpov,  a  measure).  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

ANEMOPHILOUS  {&yfixos  ; 
(j)l\os,  loved).  The  termed  applied 
to  plants  which  are  fertilized  by 
pollen  carried  by  the  wind. 

ANENCEPHA'LIA  (a,  priv., 
iyKe<pa\os,  the  brain).  The  state 
of  an  anencephalus  ;  the  absence  of 
a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  cerebral 
portion  of  the  head.  Geoffrey  St 
Hilaire  justly  distinguishes — 

1.  Heal  Ancncephalia,  or  entire 
absence  of  the  brain,  which  might 
be  denominated  hoi -ancncephalia 
{'6\os,  entire),  ov  pant-anenccphalia 
(irSy,  iravTOS,  all). 

2.  Cyst-ancncephalia  (kvcttis,  a 
bladder),  or  the  vesicular  brain,  in 
which,  instead  of  a  brain,  a  bladder 
is  found  filled  with  fluid. 

3.  Der- ancncephalia  (SepTj,  the 
neck),  iu  which  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  brain  exists,  resting  on  the 
cervical  vertebrjE. 

4.  Pod-anenceplmlia  {irovs,  iroSo's, 
a  foot  or  stalk),  in  which  a  brain 
indeed  exists,  but  it  is  situated 
outside  the  cranium,  attached,  as 
it  were  to  a  stalk. 

5.  Not-anenccphalia  {vSsros,  the 
back),  in  which  the  biain  is  not 
within  the  skull,  but  (at  least  in 
great  part)  is  thrust  through  a 
fissure  of  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
and  so  produces,  like  a  spina  bifida, 
not- ancncepha  loce  le . 

ANENCETHALUS  (a,  priv., 
iyKfipa\os,  the  brain).  A  term 
applied  to  a  fcetus  without  brains. 

AN'ENTERELMINTHA  (a, 
priv.,  tvrepa,  intestines,  tXfxivs,  a 
worm).    Those  entozoa,  or  intes- 


tinal worms  which  have  no  intes- 
tinal canal,  as  distinguished  from 
the  sterelmiutha  or  solid,  and  the 
coelelmintha,  or  hollow,  worms. 

ANEPITHY'MIA  (a,  priv..  eVi- 
Bv)xla,  appetite).  A  morbid  loss  of 
appetite,  as  of  hunger,  thirst,  &c. 

A'NEROID  BAROMETER  (a, 
neg.,  vrip6s,  moist,  elSos,  form).  A 
barometer  the  action  of  which 
depends  upon  the  varying  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  top  of. 
a  thin  watch-shaped  metallic  box, 
from  which  the  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted ;  a  movable  hand,  as  in 
a  watch,  shows  the  variations  of 
pressure.  The  name  aneroid  im- 
plies that  the  indicator  is  not  a 
liquid,  as  iu  the  mercurial  baro- 
meter. 

ANERY'THROBLEPSIA  (a, 
priv.,  ipvQpos,  red,  /SAeVo),  to  see). 
A  defect  of  vision  in  which  the 
difTei'ent  shades  of  the  red  colour 
cannot  be  distinguished. 

A'NESIS  {avl-niJii,  to  remit).  A 
remission  or  relaxation  of  a  disease 
or  symptom.  The  adjective  term 
aneius  {dverSs,  relaxed)  has  been 
employed  to  denote  intermittent 
fever.  Here,  irvperos,  fever,  must 
be  understood. 

ANEURA'LGICON  (a,  priv., 
vevpov,  a  nerve,  &\yos,  pain).  An 
instrument  for  allaying  pain  of  the 
nerves,  used  by  Dr  C.  T.  Downing. 
It  is  a  kind  of  fumigating  apparatus 
in  which  dried  herbs  are  burned, 
and  the  heated  vapour  is  then 
directed  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

ANEU'RIA  (a,  neg.,  vevpov,  a 
nerve).  Paralysis. 

A'NEURYSM  {^veipva-fia,  a 
widening).  A  dilatation  involving 
the  whole,  or  a  portion  only,  of 
the  circumference  of  an  artery. 
Anatomically  aneurysms  have 
been  divided  into :  true,  those  in 
which  the  sac- wall  consists  of  all 
the  arterial  coats  ;  false,  where  the 
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sac-wall  consists  of  only  one  coat, 
the  external ;  and  diffused  or  con- 
secutive, where  the  sac  is  formed 
from  the  surrounding  counective 
tissue.  According  to  their  shape 
aneurysms  have  been  classified 
into  : — 

(i)  Fusifoim  or  tuhidar  (aneu- 
rysmal dilatation),  where  all  the 
coats  are  equally  expanded 
throughout  the  circumference  of 
the  vessel,  (ii)  Sacculated,  when 
the  tumor  springs  from  one  side 
of  the  artery,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  small  opening 
called  the  mouth  of  the  sac  ;  this 
variety  is  again  divided  into  true, 
false,  and  coiisecutive.  The  follow- 
ing classification  is  based  upon 
the  cause  producing  the  disease  : — 
(i)  Spontaneous,  those  due  to  athe- 
I'oma,  pressure,  inflammation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  lodgement  of 
septic  emboli,  &c.  (ii)  Traumatic, 
those  due  to  injury,  as  from  punc- 
ture by  a  lancet  in  venesection,  or 
by  a  spicule  of  bone,  from  rending 
of  the  coats  without  an  external 
wound,  &c. 

Mr  Holmes,  in  the  third  edition 
of  the  "System  of  Surgery,"  fol- 
lowing Erichsen  and  Broca,  gives 
the  following  \iseful  classifica- 
tion : — 

1.  Common  or  Encysted  Aneit- 
rysm  {circumscribed  of  Broca), 
where  the  tumor  consists  of  a 
single  cyst  communicating  only 
with  a  single  artery,  and  limited 
to  a  single  point  of  the  course  of 
that  artery,  subdivided  into :  (i) 
fusiform  aneurysm,  or  aneurysmal 
dilatation,  occurring  most  fre- 
quently in  the  aorta ;  (ii)  true 
sacmlated  aneurysm,  always  small, 
and  an  early  condition  of  (iii)  and 
(iv)  ;  (iii)  circumscribed  false  sac- 
culatcd  aneurysm  (mixed  external 
aneurysm  of  Broca),  the  most 
frequent     form      of  sacculated 


aneurysm,  attaining  a  large  size, 
and  having  one  at  least  of  the 
arterial  coats  existing  in  the  sac  ; 
(iv)  diffused  false  sacculated  aneu- 
rysm, or  consecutive  aneurysm,  the 
sac  being  formed  of  a  condensed 
connective  tissue. 

2.  Arterio  -  venous  Aneurysm, 
which  includes  two  varieties  :  (i) 
varicose  aneurysm,  in  which  there 
is  a  sac  having  a  communication 
with  an  artery  on  one  side  and  a 
vein  on  the  other  ;  (ii)  aneu,rysmal 
variz,  in  which  there  is  direct 
communication  between  artery  and 
vein  ;  both  forms  are  usually  the 
result  of  an  injury  in  which  an 
artery  and  its  adjacent  vein  have 
been  wounded,  as  iu  some  cases  of 
venesection, 

3.  Cirsoid  aneurysm,  arterial  va- 
rix,  where  the  artery  is  elongated, 
tortuous,  and  dilated  into  pouches, 
all  tlie  coats  being  thinned,  es- 
pecially the  middle  ;  this  condition 
occurs  in  the  arterial  trunks  ; 
when  it  extends  into  the  network 
of  capillaries,  it  is  called  aneitrysm 
by  anastomosis, 

4.  Dissecting  ane^irysm,  where 
the  internal  coats  of  an  artery 
rupture,  and  the  blood  passes  for 
some  way  between  them,  either  to 
re-enter  the  vessel,  or  to  make  its 
way  outwards. 

Other  conditions  to  which  the 
term  aneurysm  has  been  ap- 
plied are  :  (i)  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  (active  cardiac  aneurysm) ; 
(ii)  dilatation  of  the  heart  (passive 
cardiac  ane^crysm)  ;  (iii)  rupture 
of  an  inflamed  and  softened  part 
of  the  heart-wall  (acute  aneurysm 
of  the  heart) ;  (iv)  minute  dilata- 
tions of  the  small  cerebral  arteries 
(miliary  aneurysm)  ;  (v)  protru- 
sion of  the  inner  coat  through  the 
ruptured  middle  and  external 
coats  of  an  artery  (Jiernial  aneu- 
rysm. 
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ANEURYSM  NEEDLE.  A 
blunt  -  pointed  curved  instrument 
with  the  eye  near  its  iiattened  free 
end  ;  it  is  used  for  passing  a  liga- 
ture under  an  artery. 

ANFKA'CTUS  (a^</.t,  about, 
^pda-ffu,  to  environ).  A  winding 
or  turning.  The  term  denotes  the 
anfractuosities,  furrows,  or  depres- 
sions, by  which  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain  are  separated. 

ANGEIE'CTASIS  (0776*0^,  a 
vessel,  fKTaa-is,  extension).  Ex- 
tension or  hypertrophy  of  the 
capillaries  and  minute  vessels  of 
the  skin  ;  hence,  angciedasis  capil- 
lams,  a  term  applicable  to  several 
forms  of  vascular  naivus. 

ANGEI'OGRAPH  {ayyetov,  a 
vessel,  ypd<p(j),  to  write).  A  form 
of  sphygmograph  invented  by 
Landois. 

ANGEIOLEUCI'TIS  {ayyuov,  a 
vessel,  \evK6s,  white,  and  itis,  de- 
noting inflammation).  Lymphan- 
gitis. Inflammation  of  the  lympha- 
tic vessels  ;  literally,  white-vessel- 
inflammation. 

ANGEIO'LOGY  {kyytlov,  a 
vessel,  Xoyos,  a  discourse).  A  de- 
scription of  the  blood-vessels  and 
lymphatics.  By  some  of  the  older 
writers  the  term  was  employed 
to  express  the  selection  of  veins 
(for  section),  and  it  has  been 
found  in  connection  with  the  word 
aprriptorofila,  or  section  of  arteries. 
The  operation  is  described  by 
Celsus,  who  has  "venas  legere," 
to  seleet  the  veins. 

ANGEIOPLA'NIA  {kyye7oy ; 
xXdvTi,  a  wandering).  Abnormality 
•  of  structure  and  course  of  a  blood- 
vgssgI 

^  ANGEIO'SIS,  ANGEI'OMA 
'  {ayy(7oy,  a  vessel,  a  blood-vessel). 
'  The  former  term  denotes  the  for- 
i  mxdion  of  a  tumor  composed  of  vas- 
I  cular  tissue  ;  the  latter  denotes  the 
I  tumor  formed.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 


1.  Sim2}le  angeioma,  where  the 
smaller  vessels  and  capillaries  are 
simply  dilated  and  tortuous,  and 
held  together  by  connective  tissue. 

2.  Cavernous  angeioma,  where 
there  exist  alveolar  spaces  lined 
with  an  endothelium,  and  freely 
communicating  with  each  other, 
and  with  any  dilated  veins,  arte- 
ries, or  capillaries  around.  Found 
in  the  liver,  and  in  tho  skin  as 
nceviLS  prominens. 

3.  Lymphatic  angeioma,  lym- 
phangeioma.  This  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  lymphatics  that  an- 
geioma does  to  the  blood-vessels  ; 
these  tumors  may  be  either  simple 
or  cavernous,  congenital  {macro- 
glossia)  or  acquired. 

ANGEIOSPE'RM^  {hyy^^ov,  a 
vessel,  ffiTfpixa,  seed).  A  division 
of  plants  which  have  their  seeds 
enclosed  in  a  vessel,  or  pericarp. 
Compare  Gymnospermce. 

ANGEIOTE'NIC  FEVER  {Ly- 
ye7ov,  a  vessel,  reivw,  to  stretch). 
Inflammatory  fever,  situated  in 
the  organs  of  circulation. — Find. 

ANGEIO'TOMY  {kyyelov,  _  a 
vessel,  TOfi'f),  section).  Dissection 
of  the  vessels  of  the  body. 

ANGI'NA  {angina,  from  angere, 
to  choke).  A  sense  of  choking, 
and  hence  applied  to  those  aff"ec- 
tions  in  which  a  feeling  of  suff'o- 
cation  is  a  prominent  symptom. 

1.  Angina  clericorum.  Clergy- 
man's sore  throat, 

2.  Angina  vicmbranosa.  Mem- 
branous laryngitis. 

3.  Angina  parotidca.  Mumps. 
Parotitis. 

4.  Angina  pectoris.  A  paroxys- 
mal aff"ection  coming  on  with 
sudden  and  acute  pain  in  the 
chest,  referred  to  the  sternum, 
accompanied  by  intense  anxiety 
and  a  feeling  of  impending  death. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  lesion 
of  the  cardiac  ganglia,  to  excitation 
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of  the  vagus,  or  to  a  lesion  of  the 
vasomotor  nerves. 

5.  Angina  simplex.    Sore  throat. 

6.  Angina  tonsillaris.  Quinsey. 
In  the  root  ang  or  anc  the  ideas 

of  "bending"  and  "squeezing' 
are  comprised,  as  in  ayKc&v,  ankon, 
the  bent  arm  ;  HyKvXos,  bent,  and 
hence  ankylosis,  a  stiffening  of  a 
joint  ;  &yKvpa,  ancora,  and  hence 
ankyroides,  applied  to  an  anchor- 
shaped  process,  &c. 

A'NGLE  {ang^ilus,  from  &yKv\os, 
bent).  The  space  between  two 
straight  lines  which  meet  at  a 
point. 

1.  Cephalic  angles.  Measure- 
ments in  anthropology  used  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
skulls  of  one  race  with  those  of 
another.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  those  used  : — Basifacial  angle  is 
contained  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  basion  to  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  sphenoid,  and  one 
drawn  from  the  latter  point  to  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  alveolar  bor- 
der of  the  maxilla  superior ;  this 
angle  in  man  varies  from  90°  to  120°, 
in  the  higher  mammals  it  is  much 
greater.  Facial  angle,  contained 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  external 
auditory  meatus  to  the  alvsolar 
border  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  one 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
same  point.  Iniofacial  angle 
{Iviov,  the  back  of  the  head),  con- 
tained by  two  lines  drawn  from 
the  most  prominent  \i(Ax\t  in  the 
median  line  of  the  forehead,  one 
to  the  occiput  and  the  other  to  the 
symphysis  menti. 

2.  Critical  angle.  That  angle 
beyond  which  a  ray  of  light  pass- 
ing from  a  higher  to  a  less  refrac- 
tive medium  cannot  emerge. 

3.  Angle  of  deviation.  This 
measures  the  difference  in  direc- 
tion between  the  emergent  and 


incident  rays  wlien  light  passes 
through  a  prism. 

4.  Angle  of  incidence,  and  angle 
of  refraction.  The  angle  con- 
tained between  the  incident  ray 
and  the  reflected  ray  respectively 
and  the  perjiendicular  to  the  re* 
fleeting  surface. 

5.  Angle  of  polarization.  The 
angle  of  incidence  when  the 
reflected  and  refracted  rays  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

6.  Visual    angle.      The  angle 
contained  between  two  lines  drawn 
from  the  extremities  of  the  object' 
looked  at  to  the  optic  centre  of 
each  lens. 

A'NGLICUS  SUDOR.  The 
English  sweating  fever,  or  the 
cpliemera  maligna  of  Burserius, 
described  by  Dr  Gains  as  "a 
contagious  pestilential  fever  of 
one  day.  "  It  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  in  1480,  or 
1483. 

A'NGOR  (angcre,  to  choke). 
"Great  anxiety  accompanied  by 
I^ainful  constriction  at  the  belly, 
often  with  palpitation  and  oppres- 
sion." Figurativelj',  angor  de- 
notes vexation  of  a  transitory 
nature,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  anxietas,  which  is  of  an  abid- 
ing nature. 

ANGOR.  A  syuonym  of  angina 
pectoris. 

ANGULAR  APERTURE.  The 
angle  contained  at  the  focal  point 
between  the  most  divergent  rays 
which  enter  the  objective  of  the 
microscope. 

A'NGULAR  MOTION.  Motion 
of  the  joints  capable  of  being  per- 
formed in  four  different  directions, 
viz.,  forwards  and  backwards, 
constituting  flexion  and  extension, 
or  inwards  and  outwards,  consti- 
tuting adduction  and  abduction. 

ANHELA'TION  {anhelatio, 
!  from  anhclarc,  to  pant).  Dyspnaa. 
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Difficulty  of  breathing  ;  shortness 
of  breath  ;  panting  ;  Uissis  anhela, 
a  congh  making  one  ont  of  breath. 

ANHIDRO'SIS.  Hippocrates 
employs  this  word  avl^puais  for  the 
act  of  sweating,  deriving  it  from 
dyiSpJo),  to  get  into  a  sweat.  Later 
writers  view  it  as  composed  of  a, 
priv.,  and  l^puis,  sweat,  and  hence 
it  denotes  the  suppression  or 
diminution  of  the  perspiratory 
secretion  from  arrest  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  sudoripai-ous  glands. 

A'NHYDRIDES  {&vxiipos,  with- 
out water).  Chemical  compounds 
which  are  free  from  water.  Salts, 
when  free  from  their  water  of 
crystallization,  are  called  anhy- 
droiis  salts,  as  distinguished  from 
hydrated  salts.    See  Ilydraies. 

ANIL  {anil,  Portuguese  for 
indigo).  Nil.  An  American 
plant,  yielding  indigo.  Anilic 
acid,  formerly  called  indigotic,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  indigo.  Aniline  is  an  oily 
alkaline  body  found  among  the 
products  of  the  distillation  of 
indigo  by  the  action  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda  on  indigo,  and  now 
largely  prepared  from  nitrobenzene 
by  the  action  of  a  reducing  agent. 
It  is  amidobeiizene,  namely,  ben- 
zene in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
has  been  replaced  by  amidogen, 
NH2. 

A'NIMA.  The  name  given  by 
Stahl  to  the  intelligent  agent  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  many  parts 
of  the  animal  economy.  This  is 
the  Archceus  of  Van  Helmont,  and 
has  been  termed  the  vital  principle, 
the  spirit  of  animation,  &c.  The 
classical  writers  applied  the  term 
to  the  wind,  breath,  animal  life, 
the  air  we  breathe,  and  sometimes 
used  it  synonymously  with  animus, 
the  mind.    See  Archceus. 

A'NIMAL  CHA'RCOAL.  Carlo 
animalis.    A  mixture  of  charcoal 


and  bone-ash,  prepai'ed  by  cal- 
cining bones  in  close  vessels.  It 
is  called  bone-black,  ivory-black, 
&c. 

A'NIMAL  MA'GNETISM.  Mes- 
merism. Hypnotism.  These  term.s 
are  applied  to  the  effects,-  real  or 
supposed,  of  a  peculiar  agent 
upon  the  human  body.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  classification  of  these 
effects,  by  Kluge,  a  German  writer 
on  the  subject : — 

1.  First  degree  : — called  waking, 
presents  no  very  remarkable 
phenomenon.  The  intellect  and 
the  senses  still  retain  their  usual 
powers  and  susceptibility. 

2.  Second  degree  : — half-sleep 
or  imperfect  crisis.  Most  of  the 
senses  still  remain  in  a  state  of 
activity,  that  of  vision  only  being 
impaired,  the  eye  withdrawing 
itself  from  the  power  of  the 
will 

3.  Third  degree  : — the  magnetic 
or  mesmeric  sleep.  The  organs  of 
the  senses  refuse  to  perform  their 
respective  functions,  and  the 
patient  is  in  an  unconscious 
state. 

4.  Fourth  degree  : — the  perfect 
crisis  or  simple  somnambulism.  In 
this  state  the  patient  is  said  to 
' '  wake  within  himself, "  and  his 
consciousness  returns.  He  is  in  a 
state  which  cannot  be  called  either 
sleeping  or  waking,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  be  something  between  the 
two. 

5.  Fifth  degree  : — lucidity  or 
lucid  vision.  This  is  called  in 
France,  and  mostly  in  this  coun- 
try, clairvoyance ;  in  Germany, 
Hellschen.  In  this  state  the 
patient  is  said  to  obtain  a  clear 
knowledge  of  his  own  internal 
mental  and  bodily  state,  is  enabled 
to  calculate  with  accuracy  the 
phenomena  of  disease  which  will 
naturally    and    inevitably  occur, 
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and  to  determine  what  are  their 
most  appropriate  and  effectual 
remedies  !  He  is  also  said  to 
possess  the  same  faculty  of 
internal  inspection  with  regard 
to  other  persons  who  have  been 
placed  in  mesmeric  connection  (en 
raxiport)  with  him). 

6.  Sixth  degree  : —  universal  lu- 
cidity ;  in  German,  allgemeine 
Klarheit.  In  this  state  the  lucid 
vision  becomes  gradually  increased, 
and  extends  to  objects,  whether 
near  or  at  a  distance. 

ANIMAL'CULES  (dim.  of  ani- 
mal). Microscopic  animals.  They 
doubtless  exist  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  all  rivers  and  ponds  ;  they 
are,  besides,  infusory,  observed  in 
all  fluids  impregnated  with  any 
animal  orjvegetable  substance  ;  and 
spermatic,  in  the  semen  of  animals. 
See  Spermatozoon. 

ANIMALIZA'TION.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  food  is  assimilated, 
or  converted  into  animal  matter. 

A'NIMl.  A  resinous  substance, 
improperly  called  givm  animi,  said 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Eymencea 
Courharil. 

A'NION  (a.vi6v,  that  which  goes 
up).  A  term  applied  by  Faraday 
to  the  body  which  passes  to  the 
positive  pole — to  the  anode  of  the 
decomposing  body — as  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  electricity.  It  is,  in 
other  phraseology,  the  electro- 
negative body.    See  Kation. 

ANISCHU'RIA  (o,  neg.,  tcrx'-', 
to  check,  ovpov,  urine).  Incon- 
tinence of  urine. 

ANISOC'ORIA  {&vi(Tos,  unequal, 
K6pf],  pupil).  A  persistent  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  two  pupils. 

ANISOMETRO'PIA  [&vi(tos,  im- 
equal,  fi^Tpov,  measure,  eye). 
Unequal  refraction  of  the  two 
eyes. 

ANKYLOBLE'PHARON  {hyni- 
Xij,  a  noose  of  a  cord,  fi\f<papor, 


the  eyelid).  Cohesion  of  the  eye- 
lids at  their  ciliary  border ; 
preternatural  union  of  the  free 
edges  of  the  eyelids.  See  Symble- 
pliaron. 

ANKLYO'SIS  (iyKiXwais,  from 
&yKv\os,  curved).  The  stiffening 
of  a  joint ;  a  fusion  or  union  of  the 
ends  of  bones.  1.  False  ov  spurious 
ankylosis  consists  in  more  or  less 
fixation  of  a  joint  from  rigidity  of 
the  surrounding  soft  parts.  2.  Li- 
gamcntous  ankylosis  signifies  the 
union  of  two  articular  surfaces  by 
fibrous  tissue.  3.  JBony  ankylosis, 
where  the  uniting  medium  is  bone. 
[In  correct  terminology,  ankylosis 
is  a  stiffening  of  a  joint ;  a  stif- 
fened joint  is  ankyloma.  See 
Preface,  par.  2.] 

ANKYRO'IDES  (A^KvpoeiS^j,  sc. 
air6<pvcns).  An  anclior-shaped  off- 
shoot ;  an  ancient  designation  of 
the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  beak  of  an  &yKvpa,  or  anchor. 
The  term  ancistroides,  or  hook- 
shaped  was  applied  synonymously 
to  the  same  process,  from  its 
resemblance  to  an  &yKi(rTpov,  or 
fish-hook. 

ANNOTTO.  Roeou.  A  substance 
procured  from  the  pellicles  of  the 
seeds  of  Bixa  Orellana,  a  liliaceous 
plant.  The  red  colouring  principle 
is  called  hixin. 

A'NNULUS  (Latin)._  A  ring  ;  a 
circle,  or  rounded  margin. 

1.  Annulus  ahdominalis  extemus. 
A  triangular  opening  caused  by 
separation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  externus  obli- 
quus. 

2.  Annulus  inguinalis  intcmiis, 
vel  posterior.  An  oval  opening  in 
the  fascia  transversalis,  vel  Coo- 
peri,  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's 
ligament. 

3.  Annubis  membranw  tympani. 
An  incomplete  bony  ring,  consti- 
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tilting  in  the  fcetus  the  auditory 
process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

4.  Annulus  ciliaris,  vel  alhidus. 
A  part  of  the  ciliary  muscle  ; 
a  white  ring,  forming  the  bond  of 
union  betwixt  the  choroid  coat, 
the  iris,  and  the  corona  ciliaris. 
It  is  the  annulus  gangliformis 
tuniccB  choroidece  of  Soemmering. 

5.  Anmdus  ovalis.  The  rounded 
margin  of  the  septum,  which 
occupies  the  place  of  the  foramen 
ovale  in  the  fojtus.  It  is  also 
called  tlie  annulu:S  foraminis,  and 
the  Annulus  Vicusscnii,  after 
Vieussens,  a  celebrated  French 
Anatomist,  1640—1721. 

A'NODE  {ava,  upwards,  6S6s,  a 
way).  The  positive  pole,  through 
which  the  current  leaves  the 
battery.  A  term  applied  by 
Faraday  to  that  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  electrolyte  or  decomposing 
body  which  the  electric  current 
enters — the  jiart  immediately 
touching  the  positive  pole.  See 
Cathode. 

A'NODIC  {iivd,  upwards,  dSSs,  a 
way).  A  term  employed  by  Mar- 
shall Hall,  in  his  Diastaltic  Ner- 
vous System  to  denote  the  upward 
course  of  the  nervous  influence. 
,See  Anastaltic. 

A'NODYNES  a,  priv.,  6S6uv, 
pain).  Remedies  against  pain,  as 
opium.  From  their  tendency  to 
induce  sleep,  they  are  sometimes 
called  hypnotics;  from  their  caus- 
ing insensibility,  they  are  also 
termed  narcotics. 

ANCE'A  {&voia,  want  of  under- 
standing). Amentia, 

ANO'MALOUS  (a,  priv.  b^La\6s, 
even).  Irregular  ;  a  term  applied 
to  diseases,  in  which  the  symptoms 
are  irregular.  Hence  the  term 
anomalous  exanthem  denotes  those 
rosy  rashes  which  resemble 
measles  and  scarlatina,  as  false 
measles  and  rubella. 


ANO'MALUS  MUSCULUS. 
Muscle  of  Albinus.  It  arises  in 
common  with  the  compressor  naris 
muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla. 

ANONY'CHIA  (a,  neg.,  &vv^, 
the  nail).  Defect  of  either  the 
finger  or  the  toe-nails. 

ANOPHTHA'LMIA  (a,  priv., 
h(j>da\fi.6s,  tlie  eye).  This  term 
has  been  employed  to  denote  ab- 
sence of  the  eye,  and  it  is  said  to 
bo  synonymous  with  anopsia.  But 
each  term  is  utterly  inadmissible 
in  the  sense  proposed ;  the  former 
denoting  absence  of  ophthalmia, 
the  latter,  the  want  of  fish  to  eat 
with  bread. 

ANO'KCHUS  i&vopxos,  without 
opx^'^i  or  testes).  A  person  born 
without  testes ;  or  one  in  whose 
case  the  testes  have  not  descended 
into  the  scrotum. 

ANORE'XIA  (a,  priv.,  gp«|,s, 
appetite).  Inna.ppentia  Want 
of  appetite  ;  absence  of  appetite, 
unaccompanied  by  loathing  of  food. 

ANO'RIA  {avaipla,  untimeliness). 
Immaturity. 

ANO'RMAL  (anormis,  Avitliout 
rule).    See  Abnormal. 

ANO'SMIA  (a,  priv.,  6afi^, 
odour).  Loss  of  smell  ;  it  is 
organic,  arising  from  disease  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  or 
atonic,  occumng  without  manifest 
cause. 

ANOSTOSIS  (a,  neg.,  ocrreov, 
bone).  Defective  development  of 
bone. 

ANS^  VIEUSSENII  {ansa,  a 
handle).  Branches  of  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion  looping  round 
the  subclavian  artery. 

ANSERINE  DISEASE  (anser, 
a  goose).  A  wasting  of  the  ex- 
tremities, so  that  the  tendons  of 
the  hands  and  feet  become  very 
prominent. 
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ANTA'CIDS.  Remedies  against 
acidity  of  the  stomacli,  as  alkalies 
and  absorbents. 
^  ANTA'GONIST  MUSCLES 
{avrl,  against,  ayd>v,  a  struggle). 
The  general  name  of  muscles 
which  act  in  opposition  to  others, 
as  the  adductois  in  opposition  to 
the  abductors. 

ANTA'LGICA  {i.uTl,  against, 
&\yos,  pain).  Anodynes.  Reme- 
dies which  remove  or  relieve 
pain. 

ANTA'LKALINES.  Remedies 
against  alkalescence,  as  applied  to 
the  urine. 

ANTAPHRODI'SIACS  {&.vtI, 
against,  '\<ppodlrT],  Venus).  Medi- 
cines which  blunt  the  aphrodisiac 
or  venereal  appetite. 

ANTARTllRI'TICS  {h.vTi, 
against,  apOptrts,  gout).  Antiarth- 
ritic.  Remedies  against  arthritis 
or  gout. 

ANTEFLE'XIO  UTERI  {ante, 
before,  fiectcre,  to  bend).  Uterus 
l)rovolutiis.  A  morbid  bending 
forward  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus. 

ANTENEASMUS  {kvTn^lvui,  to 
rise  lip).  The  term  applied  to  the 
dancing  mania  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

ANTENNAE  [antenna,  a  sail- 
yard).  Jointed  feelers  on  the 
heads  of  Insecta  and  Crustacea. 

ANTESTERNUM  {ante,  before  ; 
stermom).  The  first  division  of 
the  sternum. 

ANTEVE'RSIO  UTERI  .{ante, 
before,  vericre,  to  turn).  Uterus 
promts.  A  falling  forward  of  the 
body  of  the  uteras,  while  the  cervix 
projects  backwards. 

ANTHELMrNTICS  {kvrl, 
against,  eXfiivs,  a  worm).  Vermi- 
fuges. Remedies  against  worn)s. 
The  term  anthelmintic  is  some- 
times applied  to  medicines  which 
prevent  the  formation,  as  well  as 


to  those  which  promote  the  ex- 
pulsion, of  worms  ;  tlie  term 
vermifuge  is  restricted  to  the 
latter  office. 

A'NTHER  {SivOvpSs,  from  ivB^cc, 
to  flourish).  The  essential  part  of 
the  stamen,  consisting,  in  most 
cases,  of  two  thecse  placed  at  the  - 
top  of  the  filament,  and  hence 
called  biloeular. 

The  anther  is  termed  innate, 
when  it  is  attached  to  the  filament 
by  its  base,  as  in  sparganium  ; 
adnate,  when  it  is  attached  to  the 
filament  by  its  back,  as  in  poly- 
gonum ;  versatile,  when  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  filament  by  a  single 
point  of  the  connective,  from 
which  it  slightly  swings,  as  in 
grasses  ;  antiea  or  introrsa,  wh«i 
the  line  of  its  dehiscence  is  towards 
the  i)istol ;  and  posiica  or  extrorsa, 
when  the  line  of  its  dehiscence  is 
towards  tlie  petals.  See  Pollen 
and  Fovilla. 

ANTHERI'DIUM  (AvflTjpJj  ; 
elJoy,  form).  Small  cellular  bodies 
in  llowerless  plants  corresponding 
in  function  to  the  anthers  of  flower- 
ing plants.  Antherozoids  are  the 
male  reproductive  cells  contained 
in  the  aniheridia. 

ANTHO-CA'RPOUS  {Ikveos,  a 
flower,  KapwSs,  fruit).  Flower- 
fruited  ;  a  characteristic  designa- 
tion of  certain  fruits  described 
under  the  term  Sorosis. 

ANTHOTA'XIS  {&udos.  a  flower, 
Ta|iy,  arrangement).  Flower-ar- 
rangement ;  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  on  the  axis  of  growth.  See 
Ii\florcsccncc. 

A'NTHRACENE  {&vBpa^,  a 
burning  coal).  A  crystalline  body 
found  in  coal-oils,  sometimes  called 
paranapMhaline.  Anthracene  has 
been  obtained  from  alizarine,  and 
alizarine  from  naphthaline. 

ANTHRACO'SIS  {Mpal  a 
burning  coal).    An  att'ection  oc- 
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ciirring  among  miners,  from  the 
introduction  of  particles  of  carbon 
into  the  respiratory  passages.  See 
Pneumo-coniosis. 

A'NTHRAX  i&yepa^,  a  burning 
coal).  Carbuncle ;  a  hard,  cir- 
cumscribed, flattened  tumor,  very 
little  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
skin,  but  extending  deeply  into 
the  cutaneous  tissue.  A  synonym 
of  malignant  pustule. 

Anthrax  intestinalis.  Minute 
hiemorrhages  and  pustules  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine, 
due  to  the  presence  of  Bacillus 
anthracis.  The  term  suggests  a 
coal-black  appearance,  or  the  dark- 
red  colour  of  the  precious  stone 
called  carbuncle.  See  Prima  aud 
Terminthv^. 

ANTHROPO'GENY  {&vep 
man,  yivos,  race).    The  study  of 
the  descent  of  man. 

A'NTHROPOID  {^veponros  ; 
elSos,  form.)  Man-like. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY  {&vepwiro,, 
man,  k6jos,  a  description).  The 
doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  ;  the  natural  history 
of  the  human  species. 

ANTHROPO'METRY  (Sv0pa,- 
iros  ;  fierpov,  measure).  The  study 
of  the  measurements  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  human  body. 

ANTHROPO'PHAGUS  {Huepco- 
iros  ;  (pdyai,  to  eat).    A  cannibal. 

ANTHROPO'TOMY  {&yepwwos, 
man,  to/xti,  section).  The  anaj 
tomy  or  dissection  of  the  human 
body. 

ANTHYPNO'TICA  {^^ri, 
against,  virvos,  sleep).  Agry2mo- 
tica.  Medicinal  agents  which 
induce  wakefulness.    See  Hypnica. 

A'NTI-  {(,vtI).  Against;  a 
Greek  preposition,  signifying  op- 
position, and  in  this  sense  com- 
pounded with  words  implying 
counter-agents  or  remedies,  as 
a7i<-acid.s,  anti-Aatw  ;  with  words 


denoting  opposition  in  situation, 
as  a?ifo"-helix,  and  with  words 
indicating  opposition  in  action  or 
feeling,  as  fMi<-agonist,  ajiii-pathy, 
&c. 

ANTIADI'TIS  {avria^es,  the 
tonsils,  and  the  termination  itis). 
Inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  This 
is  a  classical  term,  whereas  tonsil- 
litis is  barbarous. 

A'NTIARIN.  The  poisonous 
principle  contained  in  the  milky 
juice  of  the  Antiaris  toxicaria, 
or  Upas-tree  of  Java.    See  Upas. 

ANTIBRA'CHIUM  (h.vTl, 
against,  fipaxloiv,  the  arm).  The 
forearm. 

ANTICA'RDIUM  {ivTiKdpStoy, 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  from  avrl, 
against,  KapSla,  the  heart).  The 
scrobicirlus  cordis,  or  jSit  of  the 
stomach,  opposite  to  the  heart. 

A'NTICHEIR  (dvTfxeip;  from 
avrl,  against,  x*^P>  the  hand). 
Sub.  SditrvAos,  a  finger.  The 
thumb,  as  being  opposite  to  the 
fingers,  or  the  hand. 

ANTIGNE'MION  {h.vriKvhixiov, 
the  shin,  leg  ;  from  kvrl,  against, 
Kv-fifir],  the  calf  of  the  leg).  The 
shin-bone,  as  opposed  to  the  calf. 

A'NTIDOTE  {ivrl,  against, 
5i5ofai,  to  give).  Antitoxicon,  A 
counter-poison  ;  a  remedy  against 
the  action  of  poison.  Among  the 
Greeks,  antidotes  against  the  bite 
of  poisonous  animals  were  called 
e-fipiaKo.,  theriaca,  or  treacles  ;  those 
which  were  used  in  cases  of  poison 
taken  internally,  were  called  aXe^t- 
4'dpiJ.aKa,  or  alexipiharmics. 

ANTIFE'BRIN  {kvrl,  against, 
fehris,  a  fever).  The  hybrid  term 
applied  to  acetanilide,  or  phenyl 
acetamide,  which  see. 

ANTIGALA'CTICA  {kvrl) 
against,  -ydXa,  ydXaKros,  milk. 
Medicines  which  check  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  such  as  belladonna 
and  iodide  of  potassium. 
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_  ANTIHE'LIX  (iurl,  against, 
6Ai|,  a  helix  or  coil).  Tlie  semi-cir- 
cular prominence  of  the  external  ear, 
situated  before  or  within  the  helix. 

ANTILE'PSIS  {avrlATjipis,  a  re- 
ceiving in  turn).  The  treatment  of 
disease  by  derivation,  the  remedy 
being  applied  to  a  part  other  than 
that  diseased. 

ANTILI'THICS  {ivri,  against, 
\l6os,  a  stone).  Litlmitriptics. 
Remedies  against  stone ;  agents 
which  counteract  the  tendency  to 
the  deposition  of  calculus  or  urinary 
sediments. 

ANTILO'BIUM  {^vrl,  against, 
Ko^os,  the  lobe  of  the  ear).  The 
tragus  ;  the  process  opposite  to  tlie 
lobe  of  the  ear. 

ANTIMO'NIUM.  SliMum.  An- 
timony ;  a  brittle  whitish  metal, 
usually  found  associated  with 
sulphur.  It  is  sometimes  called 
regulus  of  antimony,  to  distinguish 
it  from  crude  antimony,  the  name 
by  which  the  sulphuret  is  some- 
tiuies  called.  The  etymology  of 
the  term  has  been  fancifully  de- 
rived from  its  fatal  effects  upon 
some  monks  [anti-moine,  anti- 
monachus),  upon  whom  its  pro- 
perties were  tried  by  Valentine. 

A'NTINIAL(ai/Tf,  against,  ivlov, 
the  occiput).  A  term  applied  by 
Barclay  to  an  aspect  directed 
towards  the  part  of  the  head 
opposite  to  the  inion.  By  the 
term  antiniad,  used  adverbially, 
Barclay  denotes  "towards  the 
antinial  aspect." 

A'NTIPATHIC  {^vri,  against, 
irdBos,  a  disease).  Allopathic.  A 
term  applied  to  the  method  of 
employing  medicines  which  pro- 
duce effects  of  an  opposite  nature  to 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
the  maxim  adopted  is  "  contraria 
contrariis  opponcnda ;"  as  opposed  to 
the  homa;o-2)athic  treatment  of 
disease. 


ANTIPERIO'DIC  {ui'tI,  against 
TTfploSos,  a  period).  A  remedy 
which  counteracts  _??crioc?M;i<y 
in  a  disease,  as  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  intermittent  fever. 

ANTIPEKISTA'LTIC  (ivri, 
against,  irfpiffTeWw,  to  clasp  and 
compress).  A  term  applied  to  the 
vermicular  contraction  of  the  in- 
testines in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  which  is  natural  or  peristaltic. 

ANTIPHLOGI'STIG  TREAT- 
MENT {avTl,  against.  (pKoyucris, 
inflammation).  The  employment 
of  means  for  removing  or  lessen- 
ing inflammation,  and  of  obviating 
its  effects,  as  by  blood-letting,  &c. 

ANTIPLA'STIC  ALTERA- 
TIVES {avrl,  against,  irXaartKos, 
fit  for  moulding  ;  from  irKda-cra),  to 
form).  Dysplastica.  Terms  applied 
by  Oesterleiu  to  the  class  of 
medicines  more  commonly  termed 
spanaimics,  or  agents  which  ira- 
jioverish  the  blood. 

ANTIPY'RETIC  {ivri,  against, 
TTvpfTos,  fever).  A  remedy  which 
reduces  the  high  temperature  in 
fevers.  The  term  anti-pyrotic 
(irvpcuffts)  is  applied  to  a  remedy 
against  burns. 

ANTIPY'RIN  iivrl,  against, 
■Kvp,  fever).  A  derivative  of  chiu- 
oline ;  it  is  a  soluble  crystalline 
substance  prepared  synthetically, 
and  possesses  antipyretic  proper- 
ties in  a  high  degree. 

ANTISCORBUTICS  {ipri, 
against,  scorbutus).  Remedies,  real 
or  reputed,  against  scorbutus — a 
barbarous  word  denoting  scurvy. 

ANTISE'PTICS  ivri,  against, 
a'fiTTOfiai,  to  putrify).  Substances 
which  prevent  or  check  putrefac- 
tion ;  they  act  by  destroying  tlie 
germs  upon  the  presence  of  which 
putrefaction  depends. 

Antiseptic  Gauze.  Made  by  im- 
pregnating a  cotton  cloth  of  open 
texture— a  kind,  of  book-muslin — 
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with  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid, 
resin,  and  paraffin. 

A'NTISPASIS  (avrl,  against, 
ffvdcris,  a  drawing  back).  Revul- 
sion, or  derivation,  of  lluids  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another  ; 
tlie  elfect  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blister. 

ANTISPASMO'DICS  {^vrl, 
against,  cnrafffxoi,  a  spasm).  Anti- 
spastics.  Remedies  against  spasm, 
as  opium,  &c. 

ANTI'STASIS  {avrl,  against, 
ffrdffis,  a  placing).  Opposition. 

A'NTITHENAR  {avrl,  against, 
fleVop,  the  palm  of  the  hand).  An 
eminence  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  little  finger  to  the  pisiform 
bone. 

ANTITHETIC  or  POLAR 
FORMULAE.  A  method  of  writing 
a  chemical  formula  in  two  lines, 
placing  all  the  negative  consti- 
tuents in  the  upper,  and  the  posi- 
tive in  the  lower  line.  From  their 
construction,  these  formulte  are 
named  antithciic,  the  two  orders  of 
constituents  being  placed  opposite 
or  against  each  other ;  or  polar,  from 
exhibiting  the  opposite  attractive 
forces  of  the  elements. — GraJiam. 

A'NTITRAGUS  {avrl,  against, 
rpdyos,  a  goat).  A  prominence  of 
the  lower  posterior  portion  of  the 
external  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus. 

A'NTITRISMUS  {aurl,  against, 
TptfffjiSs,  stridor).  A  form  of  spasm 
in  which  the  mouth  is  open,  and 
the  jaw  is  incapable  of  moving  to 
close  it.    See  Trismus. 

A'NTITROPAL  {dLvri,  against, 
TpeVoi,  to  turn).  AntUropous. 
Straight,  and  having  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  body  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  com- 
pared with  the  direction  of  the 
seed  itself. 

ANTODONTA'LGICS  [Ivri, 
against,    oSovraXyla,  tooth-ache). 


Remedies  against  tooth-ache.  See 
Odontalgic. 

A'NTOZONE  {h.vTl,  against,  and 
ozmie).  This  is  now  known  to  be 
hydrogen  peroxide.  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  obtained,  by  Meissncr,  by 
electrifying  dry  oxygen  and  then 
depriving  it  of  its  ozone.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  ozone  is  really 
the  negative  atom  of  oxygen, 
detached  from  the  positive  atom  of 
antozone,  associated  with  it  in  the 
molecule.    See  Ozone. 

ANTROPHORE.  A  flexible 
bougie  consisting  of  a  central  spiral 
wire  covered  with  medicated  gelatine 
and  used  for  introducing  drugs  into 
the  urethra,  the  uterine  cavity,  &c. 

A'NTRUM  HIGHMO'RIANUM 
antrum,  a  cave).  Antnom  onaxil- 
laro.  The  maxillary  sinus ;  a 
cavity  situated  above  the  molar 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

A'NTRUM  PYLO'RI  {antrum,  a 
cave).  The  cave  of  the  pylorus  ; 
a  dilatation  at  the  lesser  end  of  the 
pylorus. 

ANTYLLUS,  METHOD  OF.  A 
method  of  treating  aneurj'sm  by 
opening  the  sac,  turning  out  the 
clots,  and  ligaturing  the  artery 
immediately  above  and  below  the 
tumor.  Antyllus  was  an  Italian 
surgeon. 

ANU'RA  (oj  neg.,  ohpd,  a  tail). 
An  order  of  amplubia,  so  called 
because  its  members  in  the  adult 
state  do  not  possess  a  tail. 

ANU'RIA  (o,  priv. ,  oupew,  to 
make  water.  A  synonym  for 
ischuria  rcnalis,  or  suppression  of 
urine.    See  Ischuria. 

A'NUS.  The  termination  or 
verge  of  the  rectum,  serving  as 
an  outlet  for  the  fseces.  1.  Arti- 
ficial anus  is  an  opening  in  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  and  of 
some  part  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
subjacent  and  adherent.  This  is 
also  termed  anus  nothus  and  fistula 
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stercorosa  or  foecal  fistula.  2.  Im- 
■perf orate  anus  is  congenital  closure 
or  obliteration  of  the  anus.  3.  Ani 
prolapsus,  exania,  or  archoptosis,  is 
protrusion  of  the  rectum  or  of  its 
internal  membrane. 

The  term  Amis  or  foramen  com- 
mune posterius,  is  applied  to  the 
anterior  aperture  of  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius.    See  Aqueduct. 

A.O.C.    See  Elcctrioity. 

AO'RTA  {aopTfw,  a  lengthened 
form  of  aelpu,  to  raise  or  hang  up). 
The  great  artery  which  proceeds 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  terms 
ascending  and  descending  aorta  ;  in 
the  abdomen  it  is  called  the  ab- 
dominal aorta. 

Aortitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
aorta. 

Aortic  cartilage.  The  second 
right  costal  cartilage,  so  called 
because  by  applying  the  stetho- 
.scope  over  it  the  second  sound  of 
the  heart  is  clearly  heard. 

Aortic  notch.  The  notch  which 
in  a  sphygmographic  tracing  im- 
mediately precedes  the  dicrotic 
wave. 

APARTHRO'SIS  (airo,  from 
&pdpu(Tis,  articulation).  Abarticu- 
lation.  An  old  term  denoting 
articulation  which  admits  of  free 
motion.  Diarthrosis  is  the  usual 
term.  See  Abarticulatio  ;  used  also 
in  the  sense  of  Disarticulation. 

A'PATHY  {^TrdOiia;  from  a, 
priv.,  and  vdOos,  sutferiiig).  Want 
of  passion  ;  insensibility.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Stoics,  the  term  denotes 
dispassionateness,  calmness  —  the 
perfection  of  the  wise  man. 

APE'LLOUS  (o,  neg.,  pellis, 
skin).    Having  no  skin. 

APE'PSIA  (a,  priv.,  ire'irTO),  to 
concoct).  Indigestion.  The  term 
dyspepsia  is  now  used,  denoting 
faulty  digestion. 

APE'RIENTS  {aperire,  to  open). 


Mild  purgatives  ;  medicines  which 
gently  open  the  bowels. 

APE'TAL^  (a,  priv.,  trfTaXov, 
a  petal).  Monochlamydea:.  Having 
no  petals  ;  the  name  of  a  sub-class 
of  exogenous  jilants  which  have  a 
calyx  only,  or  none. 

APEX  BEAT.    The  cardiac  im-  ' 
pulse  felt  in  the  fifth  left  inter- 
costal space,  3^  inches  from  the 
middle  line  of  the  sternum. 

APHA'KIA  (a,  priv.,  <paK6s,  a 
lentil).  The  condition  of  the 
eye  in  reference  to  its  refractive 
power,  after  removal  of  the  lens. 

APHALANGI'ASIS  (a,  priv., 
4>d\ay^,  a  finger  bone).  That  stage 
of  Oriental  leprosy  which  is  marked 
by  the  loss  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
from  gangrene. 

APHA'SIA  {cKpaffla,  speechless- 
ness, caused  by  fear  or  perplexity). 
A  classical  name  recommended  by 
M.  Trousseau  for  loss  of  the 
"cerebral  faculty  of  speech,"  for 
"loss  "of  memory  of  words." 
Bastian  gives  the  following, 
forms  : — 

1.  Loss  of  power  both  of  speak- 
ing and  of  writing.  Typical 
Ai}hasia. 

2.  Loss  of  power  of  speaking, 
power  of  writing  preserved, 
Aphcmia. 

3.  Loss  of  power  of  writing,  power 
of  speaking  preserved.  Agraphia. 

4.  Loss  of  power  of  speaking, 
with  an  amnesic  defect  in  ^Triting. 

5.  Loss  of  power  of  writing, 
with  an  amnesic;  defect  in  speaking. 

6.  Amnesic  defects  alone  in  speech 
or  in  writing. 

APHE'MIA  (a,  priv.,  and  ^Tj^f, 
to  speak).  Aph&mie.  A  term  in- 
vented by  M.  Broca  to  denote  the 
loss  of  the  cerebral  faculty  of 
speech.  M.  Broca  now  proposes 
the  term  aphrasie  (a,  priv.,  and 
<ppd(o}  to  speak).    See  Aphasia. 

APHO'NIA    (a,    priy.,  4>oa>i, 
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voice).  Loss  of  voice;  voicelessness, 
occasioned  by  organic  or  functional 
disease  of  the  vocal  cords,  and 
ranging  in  degree  from  slight 
deficiency  of  voice  to  complete 
dumbness.  See  Anmidia  and  Dys- 
phonia. 

APHO'RIA(o9!)op6<u,to  be  barren). 
A  not  bearing  ;  a  dearth,  of  fruits, 
of  children;  barrenness  of  land; 
sterility  of  intellect. 

APHRODI'SIACS  (Appo^lrv, 
Venus).  Medicines  which  excite 
the  venereal  appetite.  Remedies 
against  impotence. 

APTHiE  {&(pea,  &<peai,  from 
Stttw,  to  inflame).  Vlcuseula  oris. 
Stomatitis  vesiculosa.  Thrush ;  nu- 
merous minute  vesicles  terminat- 
ing in  white  sloughs,  and  occur- 
ring in  the  mouth  and  other  parts 
of  the  body.  The  adjective  ajih- 
thodes  occurs  in  the  works  of  the 
older  writers,  signifying,  in  con- 
nection with  substances,  a  comi)li- 
cation  with,  or  simply  the  affection 
of,  aphtha;. 

1.  Aphthce  epizootica.  The  foot 
and  mouth  disease  of  cattle  as  it 
occurs  in  man. 

2.  Aphtha:  lactantimn  is  inhntUe 
orwiiite  aiditha;  aphthce  adultorum, 

^aphtha  of  adults  or  black  aphtha; 
and  apthxe  anginosw,  aphtha  of  the 
tlu'oat.    See  Stomatitis. 

3.  Aphthce  parasiticce.  Parasitic 
aphtha  ;  parasitic  thrush.  The 
name  of  the  Thrush  parasite  is 
Oidium  albicans,  or  thrush  fungus. 
It  occupies  the  mouth  in  cases  of 
thrush,  and  certain  mucous  and 
cutaneous  surfaces. 

4.  Aphtho-phytc  {<Pvt6i',  a  plant). 
A  name  suggested  for  aphtha  by 
Gruby,  who  considered  the  disease 
of  vegetable  origin. 

APHTHO'NGIA  (a,  priv.,  and 
(pOfyyofiai,  to  speak).  Aphihongie, 
This  term,  and  aphthenxis  or  aph- 
thenxia,   similarly  derived,  have 


been  proposed  to  designate  the 
loss  of  the  cerebral  faculty  of  speech; 
also  a  form  of  aphasia  due  to  spasm 
of  those  muscles  which  are  supplied 
by  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

APLA'SIA  (a,  priv.,  wXda-is,  a 
moulding,  from  irXda-crco,  to  mould). 
The  non-development  of  an  organ 
or  tissue.    See  nyp)oplasia. 

APLA'STIC  (a,  priv.,  ■KXacrtroi, 
to  form).  Without  regular  form 
or  structure  ;  a  term  applied  to 
morbid  unorganized  deposits. 

APNEUMATO'SIS  (a,  neg., 
■KVfvfjLarajffis,  jiuffing  up).  Collapse 
of  a  part  of  the  lung.  See  Atelec- 
tasis. 

APNOL'A  (a,  priv.,  irvoi-f],  tho 
breath).  Interrupted  or  suspended 
respiration.  It  leads  to  asphyxia, 
or  pulselessness.  Sometimes  the 
asphyxia  precedes  the  apnoe.a,  as 
in  the  undue  administration  of 
chloroform.  See  Asphyxia.  In 
physiology  it  is  applied  to  arrested 
respiration  from  saturation  of  tiio 
blood  with  oxygen, 

A'PO  (aro),  A  Greek  preposi- 
tion, signifying  from,  off,  &c.,  and, 
in  composition,  denoting  separa- 
tion, as  in  (tjjo-physis  ;  frequently 
it  only  strengthens  the  meaning 
of  the  simple  word,  as  in  ai)o- 
plexy. 

APO'CARPOUS  {b.Tr6,  from,  Kap- 
■n-Ss,  fruit).  A  term  a]iplied  to 
fruits  which  have  distinct  carpeh, 
as  distinguished  from  syncarpous 
fruits,  in  which  the  carpels  cohere 
— the  bean,  for  instance,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  orange. 

APOCENO'SIS  {h-ir6,  from,  Kho>- 
(Tis,  evacuation).  A  morbid  flux. 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a 
partial  evacuation,  as  distinguished 
from  cenosis  or  general  evacuation. 

APO'COPE  {M,  from,  kJtttw, 
to  cut).  A  cutting  off ;  a  wound 
accompanied  by  loss  of  substance ; 
a    fracture,   with  Jogg    of  bono. 
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Synonymous  with  the  old  term 
aphceresis. 

APODrCTIC  {^.ToSiUuviLLt,  to 
point  out).  That  which  is  beyond 
contradiction. 

APOLLINA'RIS  WATER.  A 
table-water  of  the  effervescent 
alkaline  class,  intermediate  in  com- 
position between  the  famous  waters 
of  Selters-brunnen  and  Kriinehen 
at  Ems. 

APOMO'RPHIA.  One  of  the 
active  principles  of  opium  ;  when 
injected  underneath  the  skin,  it 
acts  as  a  powerful  emetic. 

APONEURO'SIS  (diro^€ 
the.  end  of  a  muscle,  where  it  becomes 
tendon  ;  a  later  name  for  revwu,  a 
tendon,  or,  rather,  a  muscle).  A 
membranous  expansion  serving  as 
the  origin  or  insertion  of  a  muscle, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  binding  down 
and  keeping  muscles  in  their  place. 
Tlio  term,  though  derived  from 
vevpou,  nermis,  Latin,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  nerves  ;  it  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Galen  that  the  term 
vevpov  was  applied  to  a  nerve,  as 
an  organ  of  sensation  proceeding 
from  the  brain.    See  Fascia. 

Al'OPETALOUS  {h-irS,  from, 
apart,  TriTaXou,  a  leaf).  Flowers  in 
which  the  petals  are  distinct  and 
separate. 

APOPPILEGMA'TIC  MEDI- 
CINES {a.iro<pKi-ytiaTlCu3,  to  purge 
away  phlegm).  Medicines  which 
promote  the  discharge  of  phlegm 
or  mucus  from  the  mouth  or 
nostrils,  as  squill,  &c. 

APO'PHYSIS  {lnr64>vcris,  an  off- 
shoot). A  process  of  a  bone,  and 
a  part  of  the  same  bone  (see 
E2nphysis).  By  the  old  writers 
the  term  apophysis  was  extended 
to  other  parts  than  bony  j)rotuber- 
ances,  viz.  to  branches  of  a  nerve, 
to  the  cerebral  nerves,  to  a  branch 
of  the  vena  cava,  to  the  male 
urethra,  as  being  a  prolongation  of 


the  bladder,  and  perhaps  to  the 
labia  and  prepuce. 

APOPLE'GTIC 
apoplectic,  relating  to  apoplexy). 
A  term  generally  applied,  by  the 
early  writers,  to  the  individual 
struck  by  apoplexy  ;  sometimes  to 
the  accidents  or  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Dr  Greenliill  observes  that 
the  application  of  the  word — 1,  to 
remedies  for  apoplexy  ;  2,  to  the 
constitution  predisposing  to  apo- 
plexy ;  3,  to  the  state  or  condition 
of  apoplexy  ;  and  4,  to  the  jugulai* 
veins — is  medieval  or  modern. 

APOPLE'XIA  {h.TTOTr\ftila,  from 
a.TToirA'fia-o-ai,  to  cripple  by  a  stroke). 
Apoplexy  ;  apoplectic  stroke  or  fit ; 
a  term  which  has  been  used  in  two 
different  senses :  by  some  authors 
it  is  employed  to  denote  a  group 
of  symptoms  ;  by  others  an  an- 
atomical condition.  According  to 
the  former,  apoplexy  means  a 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness ;  ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  an  extravasa- 
tion or  hjemorrhage  into  the 
cerebral  or  other  tissues. 

1.  Apoplexy,  congestive  or  simple. 
Distension  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  death  being  probably  due 
to  shock.  Serous  apoplexy  "is  a 
disease  of  which  we  know  nothing 
.  .  .,  formerly  used  to  designate 
cases  of  very  speedy  death  by 
coma,  where  no  blood  was  dis- 
covered in  the  brain  .  .  .  ;  the 
majority  of  such  cases  were  in- 
stances of  Bright's  disease."  — 
W ilks  and  Moxon.  In  hannorrhagic 
apoplexy,  or  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
there  is  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  into  the 
ventricles,  at  the  base,  or  on  the 
surface. 

2.  Apoplexia  pulmonalis.  This 
term  has  been  recently  applied  to 
hfemorrhage  into  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs,  usually  attended  by 
hoemoptysis. 
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3.  Apoplexy  of  the  liver.  A  term 
applied  to  extravasated  masses  of 
blood  found  in  the  hepatic  tissue 
or  beneath  its  capsule,  arising  from 
congestion. 

4.  Par-apoplexy.  A  soporous 
state  resembling  apoplexy.  False 
apoplexy .  — D  unglison. 

APOPSY'CHIA  (dTrJ,  from, 
^vxh,  the  soul).  Leip)opsychia  of 
Hippocrates)  syncope  or  fainting. 
But  Dr  Greenhill  observes  that 
the  term  is  of  doubtful  authority, 
and  rests  on  one  passage  only 
of  Galen,  where  the  reading  is  un- 
doubtedly corrupt.    See  Apsychia. 

APOSE'PALOUS.  Flowers  in 
which  the  sepals  are  distinct  and 
separate.    See  Gamosepalous. 

APOSE'PEDIN  (drrJ,  from,  ari- 
ireSoi;',  putrefaction).  An  impure 
leucin  formed  from  the  putrefac- 
tion of  cheese ;  it  is  also  called 
caseous  oxide. 

APO'STASIS  {hTr6<rra(ns,  a 
standing  away  from).  An  apo- 
steme,  imposthume,  or  abscess. 
When  a  disease  passes  away  by 
some  outlet,  Hippocrates  calls  it 
apostasis  by  excretion ;  when  the 
morbific  matter  settles  on  any  part, 
he  calls  it  apostasis  by  settlement ; 
and  when  one  disease  turns  to  an- 
other, aj)ostasis  by  metastasis. 

APOSTA'XIS  (aTToo-Tolfs,  a 
tiickliiig  down).  The  dripping  of 
any  fluid,  as  of  blood  from  the 
nose. 

APOSTE'MA  (dTToo-TrjMa,  an 
interval,  an  abscess).  An  apo- 
steme  or  abscess  ;  a  separation  of 
■])arts,  as  expressed  by  the  similar 
Latin  word  abscessus,  "quae  airo- 
arr\naja  Grajcinominant "  (Gelsus). 
The  English  term  is  incorrectly 
written  impusthume. 

APOSTOLI'S  METHOD.  The 
treatment  of  uterine  fibroids  by 
means  of  the  electric  current,  one 
pole  being  placed  within  the  uterus,  | 


the  other  on  the  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

APOSYRINGE'SIS  (^tto,  from, 
ffvpiy^,  fistula.).  The  degenerating 
of  a  sore  into  a  fistula. 

APOTHE'CA  [d-TToeiiKri,  a  shop,  or 
store,  Avhere  anything  is  laid  up). 
A  shop  where  medicines  are  sold. 
Hence  the  term  ajwthccarius,  an 
apothecary,  a  compounder  of 
medicines.  This  designation  is 
more  correct  than  those  of  chemist 
and  druggist. 

APOTHEGIA  {6.TToei)Kii,  a  case 
or  repository).  Scutella.  Shields  ; 
a  name  given,  in  botany,  to  some 
of  the  organs  of  reproduction  in 
cryptogamic  plants,  particularly 
the  Lichens. 

A'POZEM  (aTr({^€;uo,  a  decoction  ; 
from  0.1:6,  from,  fe'co,  to  boil).  A 
decoction  ;  a  preparation  did'ering 
from  a  ptisan  only  in  the  addition 
of  various  juedicines,  and  in  its 
being  employed  at  prescribed  inter- 
vals, and  not  as  a  habitual  drink. 

APPARA'TUS  {apparere,  to 
be  at  hand).  A  term  applied  to 
a  collection  of  instruments  em- 
ployed in  surgery,  chemistry,  &c.  ; 
also  to  certain  methods  of  cutting 
for  the  stone  (see  Lithotomy) ;  also 
to  a  collection  of  organs  all  of  which 
concur  in  a  common  function,  as 
the  respiratory  apparatus,  &c. 

APPARATUS  LIGAMENT- 
O'SUS  COLLI.  The  occipito-axoid 
ligament  ;  a  broad  and  strong  band 
which  covers  in  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess and  its  ligaments. 

APPE'NDIX  {appendere,  to 
hang  to).  Properly,  a  small 
building  added  to  the  main  fabric. 
Figuratively,  it  denotes  what  is 
accessory  or  depends  upon  another. 
Cicero  says,  "appendix  auimi 
corpus.  "  Generally,  a  process  or 
appendage  ;  something  appended 
to  another  part,  without  being 
essential  to  the  existence  of  this 
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part,  as  a  thorn  or  gland  in  plants. 
Appcndicula  is  tlio  diminutive  of 
appendix,  and  denotes  a  little  ap- 
pendage, or  small  incident  ;  Jjypen- 
dicula  cerebri  is  the  pituitary  body. 

1.  Appendix  cceci  vermiformis. 
A  long  worni-sliaped  tube  or  pro- 
cess, the  rudiment  of  the  length- 
ened csecuni. 

2.  Appejidix  auriczdaris.  A 
])rocess  situated  at  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  auricles  of 
the  heart. 

3.  A2y}endices  epiploiccc,  vel 
pinguedinosrE.  Small  irregular 
pouches  of  })eritonDeum,  filled  Avith 
fat,  and  situated  like  fringes  upon 
the  large  intestine.  They  are 
sometimes  called  omentulcc  inles- 
tini  crassi. 

A'PPETENCY  (appelere,  not 
only  to  wish  for,  but  also  to  at- 
tempt to  get  a  thing).  The  dis- 
position of  organised  beings  to 
acquire  and  a]ipropriate  substances 
adapted  to  their  support. 

APPOSl'TION  {apponcre,  to 
])lace  at).  A  term  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  function  of  nutrition, 
liy  which  the  components  of  the 
blood  are  transformed  on  the  free 
surface  of  an  organ  into  a  solid 
unorganised  substance,  which  is  the 
mode  of  growth  of  the  non-vascular 
tissues.    See  Transformations. 

APPROBATION,  LOVE  OF 
(approharc,  to  ajjprove).  A  term 
in  phrenology  indicative  of  a 
desire  for  the  esteem  of  others, 
love  of  praise,  desire  for  fame  or 
glory.  It  is  common  to  man  and 
the  lower  animals.  Its  organ  is 
placed  by  phrenologists  on  each 
side  of  Self-esteem ;  when  much 
developed,  it  generally  elongates 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
bead,  but  it  sometimes  spreads 
out  latterly,  so  as  to  widen  rather 
than  lengthen  it. 

APROCTHELMI'NTHES  (a, 


neg.,  wpwKrSs,  anus,  eAfitvs,  worm). 
Intestinal  worms  which  possess  uo 
anus. 

APROSE'XIA  i&ntpocrt^id,  head- 
lessness).  Inability  to  pay  attention 
to  or  concentrate  the  mind  on  a 
subject. 

APROSO'PIA  (a,  neg.,  irpoVw- 
wov,  face).  A  fcetus  in  which  the 
face  is  either  absent  or  imperfectly 
developed. 

APSY'CHIA  {&.^l^vxia,  lifeless- 
ness,  swooning).  This  term,  as 
well  as  apopsychia,  leipopsychia, 
and  leipothymia,  signifies  faintness, 
or  loss  of  spirits,  but  probably, 
according  to  Dr  Greenhill,  never 
lifelessness. 

APYRE'XIA  (a,  priv.,  Tzip^^is,  a 
fever).  An  intermission  between 
the  paroxysms  of  a  fever,  the 
duration  of  the  intermission  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  the  fever. 
This  is  the  intcnnissio  of  tiie 
Latins.  The  term  also  denotes 
the  cessation  of  febrile  symptoms 
in  acute  disease. 

A'PYROUS  (a,  priv.,  irvp,  fire). 
A  term  applied  to  bodies  whicli 
sustain  the  action  of  a  strong  heat 
for  a  long  time,  without  change 
of  figure  or  other  properties.  In 
this  respect  apyroios  bodies  differ 
from  those  which  are  simplj' 
refractory,  which  may  be  altered 
though  not  fused  by  heat. 

A'QUA  FO'RTIS.  A  name  ap- 
plied by  the  alchemists  to  nitric 
acid,  on  account  of  its  strong 
solvent  and  corrosive  properties. 

A'QUA  LABYRI'NTHI.  Liquor 
of  Scarpa,  Liquor  Cotunnii,  Peri- 
lymph. A  clear  fluid  found  in  the 
space  between  the  membranous 
and  osseous  labyrinths  of  the 
internal  ear  ;  this  intersjiace  com- 
municates with  the  subdural  and 
sub-arachnoid  spaces  of  the  brain 
by  means  of  the  sheath  of  the 
auditory  nerve. 
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A'QUA  LABYRINTHI  MEM- 
BHANACEI.  The  Endolympli, 
which  see. 

A'QUA  MORGAGNI.  The 
name  given  to  a  minute  quantity 
of  fluid  which  collects  after  death 
between  the  back  of  the  lens  and 
its  capsule. 

A'QUA  RE'GIA.  Mtro-hjdro- 
chloric  acid.  Koyal  water ;  the 
name  given  by  the  alchemists  to 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  by  mea- 
sure of  strong  spirit  of-  salt  with 
one  part  bj'  measure  of  strong 
aqua  fortis ;  from  its  property  of 
dissolving  gold,  styled  the  king  of 
metals. 

A'QUA  TOFA'NIA.  A  subtle, 
certain,  slow-consuming  poison, 
prepared  by  a  woman  named 
Tophania,  or  Tofana,  of  Sicily. 
The  phials  of  the  aqua  bore  the 
inscription,  "Manna  of  St  Nicho- 
las of  Bari."  Its  composition  is 
not  known  with  certainty,  but  it 
was  probably  an  arsenical  solution. 

A'QUA  yi'T.ffl.  Eau  dc  Vic, 
A  name  given  in  commerce  to 
ardent  spirit  of  the  first  distilla- 
tion.   Distillers  call  it  lov)  luines. 

A'QUA  YULNERA'RIA  {vul- 
nus,  a  wound).  A  remedy  applied 
to  wounds ;  another  term  for 
arquebusade. 

A'QU^  DESTILLAT.*;.  Aquce 
Stillatitias.  Distilled  waters  ; 
waters  impregnated  with  the 
essential  oil  of  vegetables,  prin- 
cipally designed  as  grateful 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  more 
active  remedies. 

A'QUiE  MINERA'LES.  Aqum 
Martialcs.  Mineral  waters  ;  a 
term  conventionally  applied  to 
such  waters  as  are  distinguished 
from  spring,  lake,  river,  or  other 
waters,  by  some  real  or  supposed 
medicinal  properties.  Mineral 
waters  are  of  four  kinds  : — 

1.  Acidulous  ;  owing  their  pro- 


perties chiefly  to  carbonic  acid  ; 
as  those  of  Pyrmont,  Seltzer,  Spa, 
Carlsbad,  and  Scarborough. 

2.  Chalybeate ;  containing  iron 
in  the  form  of  sulphate,  carbonate, 
or  muriate  ;  they  have  a  styptic, 
inky  taste  ;  they  are  found  at 
Brighton,  Cheltenham,  Bath,  and 
Tunbridge. 

3.  Sulphiirous  or  Jiepatic ;  de- 
riving their  character  from  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  either  uncom- 
bined,  or  united  with  lime  or  an 
alkali  ;  they  are  found  in  Enghien, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Harrogate,  and 
Moffat. 

4.  Saline ;  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  some  salt  ;  as  those  of 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Seidlitz, 
and  all  brackish  waters. 

A'QUEDUCT  {aqum  duchis,  a 
water-course).  A  term  applied  to 
certain  canals  occurring  in  diflTerent 
parts  of  the  body  as  those — 

1.  Of  Fallopius.  The  canal  by 
which  the  portio  dura  winds 
through  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

2.  Of  Sylvius.  The  canal  which 
extends  backwards,  under  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina,  into  the 
foiu'th  ventricle. 

3.  Of  the  Cochlea.  A  foramen 
of  the  temporal  bone,  for  the 
transmission  of  a  small  vein  from 
the  cochlea. 

4.  Of  the  Vestihulum.  The 
commencement  of  a  small  canal, 
which  opens  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  and 
transmits  a  small  vein. 

A'QUEOUS  (aqua,  water).  A 
term  now  coming  into  general  use 
for  designating  definite  combina- 
tions with  water.  The  term 
hydrate  has  long  been  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  prefix 
is  used  when  there  is  more  than 
one  atom,  as  in  &i7i-aqueous,  Icr- 
I  hydrate. 
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A'QUEOUS  HUMOR  {aqua, 
water).  That  portion  of  the  trans- 
parent contents  of  the  eye  which 
lies  between  the  cornea  and  the 
iris. 

A'QUO-CAPSULI'TIS.  This 
unclassical  term  has  been  applied 
to  inflammation  of  the  capsule  of 
the  aqneous  humor  or  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  cornea.  But,  as  there 
is  no  such  membrane,  the  term 
really  denotes  inflammation  of  the 
posterior  layers  of  the  cornea  and 
of  the  iris.    See  Kerato-iritis. 

A'QUULA  (dim.  of  aqua,  water). 
A  little  water  ;  a  small  stream. 
A  fatty  tumor  situated  under  the 
skin  of  the  eyelid. 

ARA'CHNOID  MEMBRANE 
{apdxvv,  a  spider's  web,  e75os, 
likeness).  Menirix  yiwdia,  A 
serous  membrane  investing  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  placed 
between  the  dura  and  pia  mater  ; 
it  was  formerly  thought  to  consist 
of  a  parietal  and  a  visceral  layer ; 
the'  former,  however,  is  merely  the 
epithelial  lining  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater.  The  space 
between  the  arachnoid  and  the 
dura  mater  is  called  the  arachnoid 
cavity,  or  the  subdural  space,  and 
contains  the  arachnoid  fluid.  Tlie 
stib- arachnoid  space,  containing  the 
ccrchro- spinal  Jluid,  lies  between 
the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater. 

1.  Arachnoiditis,  or  Arachnitis. 
Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid 
membrane  of  the  brain ;  also 
termed  meningitis. 

2.  Sub-arachnoidian  fluid.  A 
serous  secretion,  which  fills  all 
the  spaces  between  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater,  and  distends  the 
arachnoid  of  the  spinal  cord  so 
completely  as  to  enable  it  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  space 
included  in  the  sheath  of  the 
dura  mater.  See  Cerebrospinal 
Fluid. 


3.  The  Arachnoid  apophyses,  or 
cobweb-like  ofl'shoots,  of  the  old 
writers,  signified  nervous  filaments. 
Sometimes  the  term  arachnoid  was 
applied  to  the  pulse,  when  so 
small  and  unsteady,  that  it  was 
fancifully  compared  to  a  cobweb 
gently  shaken  by  the  wind  ;  some- 
times to  the  icrine,  when  fatty 
substances  like  cobwebs  float  on 
the  surface.  The  term  arachnoid 
A<'as  most  frequently  joined  to 
X'Tcof,  when  it  probably  never 
signified  the  arachnoid  membrane 
of  the  brain  (as  in  modern  ana- 
tomical works),  but  one  of  the 
membranes  of  the  eye. — GrcenhUl. 

A'RACK.  An  Indian  word  for 
a  spirit  prepared  from  rice. 

AR^O'METER  {h.pai6s,  thin  or 
light,  /xfTpoy,  a  measure).  An  in- 
strument employed  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  specific  gi'avi- 
ties  of  fluids,  especially  those  con- 
taining alcohol.  It  diff'ers  little 
from  a  hydrometer,  the  depth  to 
which  it  sinks  in  any  fluid  being 
the  test  of  the  gravity  of  that 
fluid. 

A'RBOR.  A  tree.  The  term  is 
ap]ilied  to  some  arborescent  forms 
assumed  by  metals  under  certain 
conditions  : — 

1.  Arbor  Diance.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  silver,  when  precipitated 
from  its  oxide  in  the  metallic  form 
by  mercury ;  prepared  by  intro- 
dncing  mercury  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

2.  Arbor  Sat  ami.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  lead,  when  sejiarated  from 
its  salts  in  a  metallic  state  by 
zinc ;  prepared  by  suspending  a 
piece  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  lead. 

A'RBOR  YIT^  CEREBELLI. 
Literally,  tree  of  life  of  the  brain. 
A  term  applied  to  the  arborescent 
ap])earance  presented  by  the  cere- 
bellum when  cut  into  verticallj-. 
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Arhffr  vitce  itterina.  A  term 
,  applied  to  an  arborescent  arrange- 
ment of  folds  on  the  interior  of  the 
.  cervix  nteri.  They  resemble  the 
:  smallest  of  the  carnese  columnte 
,  of  the  heart. 

ARCA'NUM  {area,  a  chest).  A 
!  secret ;  a  secret  remedy  ;  a  remedy 

•  which  owes  its  value  to  its  being 
1  kept  secret.  Thus,  sulphate  of 
I  potash  was  formerly  called  area- 

:  num  dupUcatum  ;  acetate  of  pot- 
:  ash,  arcanum,  tartari  ;  deutoxide  of 
:  mercury,  arcanum  coralUimm,  &c. 

ARCH,  CRURAL  (cruralis, 
1  belonging  to  the  leg).  The  super- 
i  ficial  is  Poupart's  ligament ;  the 

*  deep  is  a  band  formed  by  a  thicken- 
i  ing  of  the  fascia  ti'ansversalis 
'  with  a  few  fibres  of  the  tendon  of 
(  the  transversalis  muscle,  passing 
i  over  the  femoral  vessels  to  be 
i  attached  to  the  iliopectineal  line. 

ARCH,  NEURAL  ;  HiEMAL. 
'  Terms  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
t  the  bony  hoops  constituting  the 
c  chief  part  of  the  primary  segment 
<  of  the  vertebra  in  the  archetype 
1  vertebrate  skeleton.  1.  The  neu- 
t  ml  arch  is  that  which  is  placed 
f  above  the  centrum  or  body  of  the 
1  vertebra  (or  projects  backwards  in 
t  the  human  skeleton),  for  the  pro- 
1  tection  of  a  segment  of  the  uer- 
1  vous  axis.  2,  The  haemal  arch  is 
I  that  which  is  placed  beneath  the 
centrum  (or  extends  forward  in 
;  man),  for  the  protection  of  a 
s  segment  of  the  vascular  system, 
t  See  Vertebra. 

Arches,  visceral.  A  term  ap- 
!  plied  to  the  hfemal  arches  of  the 
'  cranial  vertebrne  in  the  embryo. 
Their  interspaces  are  called  vis- 
ceral clefts. 

ARCiJ  OF  THE  AORTA.  The 
urved  portion  occurring  between 
t  the  ascending  and  the  descending 
1  portions  of  the  aorta. 

ARCH,  PALMAR,  DEEP,  Ar- 


cus  -palmaris.  The  arch  formed 
by  the  radial  arteiy  as  it  crosses 
the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  hand  to  anastomose 
with  the  ulnar  artery. 

ARCH,  PLANTAR.  Arcus 
plantaris.  The  slight  curve  de- 
scribed by  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  external  plantar  artery,  the 
convexity  being  directed  forwards. 

ARCHjE'US  {apxatos,  _  from 
apx'hi  ^  beginning).  This  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Paracelsus 
and  Helmont,  the  all-pervading 
p)rimuin  mobile,  or  fundamental 
princii)le  of  life,  which  penetrates 
all  jiarts  of  the  living  body,  and 
on  the  condition  of  which  dei)ends 
sickness  or  health — on  its  pre- 
sence, life  ;  on  its  absence,  death. 
The  word  is  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  term  apxa'iv  <pv(Tts,  "funda- 
mental principle  of  nature,"  used 
by  Hippocrates.    See  Anima. 

ARCHEGE'NESIS  (apx^,  be- 
ginning, yivtais,  generation). 
Archcbiosis,  or  Life-Evolution.  A 
term  connected  with  the  universal 
evolution  theory,  and  denoting  the 
origin  of  the  simplest  organisms 
from  so-called  lifeless  inorganic 
material.  See  Abiogenesis  and 
Panspertnism. 

ARCHEGO'NIUM  {kpxho^os, 
first  of  a  race).  A  small  unicellular 
body  found  in  mosses  and  certain 
ferns  ;  it  contains  the  germ-cell ;  the 
corresponding  sperm-cell  is  called 
anthcrozoid.    See  Antlieridium. 

A'RCHETYPE  {apx^rvivos, 
stamped  as  a  model ;  from  apxv,  a 
beginning,  and  tvttos,  a  type,  from 
TUTTTco,  to  stamp).  A  model  or 
fundamental  pattern  on  which  a 
system  is  consti'ucted,  and  to  which 
all  modifications  of  such  a  system 
may  be  referred,  as  the  vertebrate 
archetype  in  Comparative  Anatomy. 

A'RCHIL.  Orchil.  Cudbear. 
A  violet-red  or  blue  dye,  procured 
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from  the  lichens  Rocclla  tinctoria 
and  Ceanora  tartar ca. 

ARCHINE'PHROS  {kpxi\,  be- 
fjinning,  ve<pp6s,  kidney).  Professor 
liay  Lankester's  terra  for  the  primi- 
tive kidney  of  vertebrates  before 
the  differentiation  of  the  Mullerian 
and  Wolffian  ducts.  See  Mcsone- 
2)hros, 

A'RCHISTOME  (dpxi^,  begin- 
ning, ffT6fxa,  a  mouth).  Another 
name  for  Jilasloporc. 

ARCHOSTO'SIS,  ARCHO- 
PTO'MA  (apxos,  anus,  Tri'irTw,  tte- 
iTTuiKa,  to  fall).  The  former  term 
denotes  a  falling  of  the  rectum  ; 
the  latter,  its  fall,  or  prolapsus  ani. 

A'RCIFORM  FIBRES  {arctts, 
a  bow,  forvia,  likeness).  A  term 
applied  by  Mr  Solly  to  a  set  of 
libres  which  proceed  from  the 
pyramidal,  beneath  the  olivary,  to 
the  restiform  bodies.  He  distin- 
guishes them  into  two  layers,  the 
superfcial  cerebellar  and  the  deep 
cerebellar  fibres. 

AKCTA'TIO  {arctare,  to  narrow). 
Constipation  of  the  intestines  ;  also 
preternatural  straightness  of  the 
vagina.  Also,  the  narrowing  of 
the  calibre  of  an  artery  from  inflam- 
mation. Total  closure  is  called 
occlusio. 

A'RCUATE  LIGAMENTS 
{arc'iis,  a  bow).  The  internal  run 
between  the  body  and  transverse 
process  of  the  first  lumbar  verte- 
bra, the  external  between  the  last 
point  and  the  last  rib.  They  both 
give  origin  to  muscular  fibres  of  the 
diaphragm. 

A'RCUS  SEN  r  LIS  (bow  of  old 
age).  Leucoma  gerontoxon ;  ma- 
cula Corsica:  arcuata.  An  ojiaque 
circle  round  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  occurring  in  advanced  age, 
and  depending  on  fatty  degenera- 
tion. 

A'RDOll  {ardere,  to  burn).  A 


sense  of  heat  or  burning.  Hence 
the  term."?,  ardor  urince,  a  sense  of 
scalding  experienced  on  pas.sing  the 
urine  ;  ardor  ventriculi,  heartburn  ; 
ardor  stomachi,  pyrosis  ;  ardor 
febrilis,  the  hot  period  of  fever,  &c. 
See  Fervor. 

A'REA  (arere,  to  be  dry).  Lite- 
rally, an  open  place.  Under  this 
term  Celsus  describes  two  varieties 
of  Alopecia,  or  baldness,  viz.  : — 

1.  Area  difflucns.  Diffluent 
areated  hair ;  consisting  of  bald 
plots  of  an  indeterminate  figure, 
in  the  beard  as  well  as  in  the  scalp. 
This  is  the  true  alopecia  of  the 
Greeks. 

2.  Area  serpens.  Serpentine 
areated  hair ;  consisting  of  bald- 
ness commencing  at  the  occiput, 
and  winding  in  a  line  not  exceeding 
two  fingers'  breadth  to  each  ear, 
sometimes  to  the  forehead ;  often  ij 
terminating  spontaneously.  This  i 
is  the  o})Masis  of  the  Greeks. 

AREA  GERMINATIVA.  That 
part  of  the  blastoderm  in  which  the 
first  traces  of  the  embryo  appear  ; 
area  pellncida,  a  transparent  por- 
tion of  the  blastoderm  resting  on  a 
clear  fluid  (hence  its  appearance) 
and  surrounding  a  central  opaque 
spot  (the  nucleus  of  Pander) ;  area 
opaca,  an  opaque  ring  surrounding 
the  area  pellncida  ;  its  appearance  | 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  white  I 
yelk  immediately  beneath  this  per-  | 
tiou  of  the  blastoderm.  ' 

Area  vasculosa.  A  second  dis- 
tinct space  surrounding  the  ffrea 
pellucida,  and  so  named  from  the 
formation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  it. 

Area  vitcllina.  A  third  distinct 
space  surrounding  the  area  vas- 
culosa. This  zone  eventually  en- 
closes the  whole  yelk. 

AREFA'CTION  {arefacerc,  to 
make  dry).  The  process  of  drying 
a  substance  previous  to  pulveriza- 
tion. 
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ARENA'TION  {arena,  sand). 
Sahurmtioiv,  Tlie  practice  of  sand- 
bathing  ;  the  application  of  hot 
sand,  enclosed  in  a  bag  or  bladder, 
to  the  body  as  a  stiinnlant  and 
sudorific. 

ARE'OLA  (dim.  of  area,  a  void 
space).  The  pink  or  brown  circle 
which  surrounds  the  nipple  of  tlie 
female  breast.  Also  the  name  given 
by  Brown  to  an  opaque  spot  or 
nucleus  observed  in  the  cells  of 
plants,  and  since  termed  by 
Schleiden  cytohlast. 

ARE'OLAR  TISSUE  {areola, 
dim.  of  area,  a  void  space).  The 
filmy  tissue  which  connects  the 
other  component  parts  of  the  body 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  a 
greater  or  less  freedom  of  motion 
among  them.  Hence  it  has  also 
been  termed  connective  tissue.  It 
is  the  tela  cellulosa,  or  cellular 
tissue,  of  older  writers  ;  but  this 
term  is  manifestly  inappropriate, 
as  its  ultimate  structure  appears  to 
be  of  a  fibrous  character.  For  this 
reason  it  is  also  called  filavientous 
tisstie. 

A'RGEMA  (ipye/ua,  from  apyris, 
white).  A  small  white  speck  or 
ulcer,  occurring  partly  on  the  cor- 
nea, partly  on  the  sclerotic  coat  of 
the  eye. 

ARGE'NTINE  FLOWERS  OF 
ANTIMONY  {argentum,  silver). 
The  sesquioxide  of  antimony,  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  form  of 
small  shining  needles  of  silvery 
whiteness. 

ARGE'NTUM  {dipySs,  white). 
Silver ;  a  brilliant  white  metal, 
occuiTing  in  the  metallic  state, 
and  obtained  from  the  ores  of  lead. 
Argentum  purificatum  is  refined 
or  pure  metallic  silver.  Argentum 
divisum  is  metallic  silver,  finely 
pulverised.  Argentum  foliatum  is 
silver-leaf.  Argentum  in  muscuHs 
is  shell-silver.    Argenti  nitras  is 


lunar  caustic.  Argentum  zootini- 
cum  is  cyanide  of  silver.  The 
following  are  misnomers  : — • 

1.  Argentum  munvum.  Mosaic 
silver ;  made  of  bismuth  and  tin 
melted  together,  with  the  addition 
of  quicksilver. 

2.  Argentum  vivu,m.  Quick- 
silver or  mercury  ;  found  native, 
but  mostly  extracted  from  the 
native  sulphides. 

3.  Argenlmn  vivum  purificatum. 
Ilydrargyrus  purificatus  ;  or  quick- 
silver rubbed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  iron  fillings,  and  distilled. 

ARGI'LLA  {apyos,  white).  Ar- 
gillaceous Earth.  White  clay  or 
potter's  earth  ;  the  earth  of  claj', 
called  in  chemistry  alumina,  from 
its  being  obtained  in  greatest  purity 
from  alum.    See  Alumina. 

Argilla  vitriolata.  Alum. 

A'RGOL  or  ARG  A  L.  Winestonc. 
Crude  tartar  ;  an  acidulous  concrete 
salt,  deposited  by  wine  on  the 
sides  of  vessels,  and  used  by  dyers 
as  a  mordant. 

ARGY'RIA  {&pyvpos,  silver). 
The  slate-coloured  stain  of  the 
skin  produced  by  the  internal  use 
of  the  salts  of  silver. 

A'RILLODE.  A  false  arillus 
or  aril ;  it  grows  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  micropyle  over 
the  testa,  as  in  Ricinus,  Euphorbia, 
&c. 

ARI'LLUS.  A  term  applied,  in 
botany,  to  an  expansion  of  the 
placenta,  or  funiculus,  about  the 
seed,  as  the  mace  of  the  nutmeg, 
and  the  red  covering  of  the  seed 
of  the  spindle-tree. 

ARMAMENTA'RIUM.  Lite- 
rally, an  arsenal  or  armoury. 
Hence,  parvis  componere  magna, 
an  "armoury"  of  surgical  instru- 
ments. 

ARMATURE  {armatura,  an 
equipment).  A  piece  of  soft  iron 
which  is  kept  in  contact  with  the 
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poles  of  a  magnet  when  not  in  use, 
to  prevent  loss  of  magnetism. 

ARMY  ITCH.  A  skin  disease, 
probably  scabies,  in  soldiers,  char- 
acterized by  great  itching. 

ARQUA'TUS  MORBUS  {arciut- 
tus,  from  arciLS,  a  bow).  Lite- 
rally, the  arched  disease  ;  a  name 
formerly  given  to  jaundice,  from 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  its 
colour  to  that  of  the  rainbow. 

AHRECTO'RES  PILO'EUM  {ar- 
rigo,  to  erect,  pilus,  a  hair).  The 
small  muscles  of  the  halt  follicles  ; 
their  contraction  causes  an  erection 
of  the  hair,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
so-called  goose-skin. 

A'RROW-ROOT.  A  term  applied 
to  the  fecula,  or  starch,  prepared 
from  the  tubers  of  the  Maranta 
arundinacea  of  the  West  Indies  ; 
the  tubers  are  said  to  be  efficacious 
in  the  treatment  of  wounds  from 
jioisoned  arrows.  Some  writers 
derive  the  Avord  from  ara-rula, 
an  Indian  term  meaning  mealy 
root. 

Arrow-root,  British.  A  fecula 
prepared  from  the  roots  of  the 
Artim  maculatum,  or  Cuckoo-pint, 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

ARSE'NICAL  RASH.  Eczema 
arscnicalc.  A  paj)ular  or  vesi- 
cular eruption  occurring  on  the 
face,  neek,  hands,  and  armpits,  as 
a  result  of  the  long-continued  use 
of  arsenic. 

ARSE'NICUM(ap(r«i'i/c({v,  mascu- 
line, an  ancient  epithet,  denoting 
strong  acrimonious  properties). 
Arsenic ;  an  elementary  substance 
of  a  bluish-white  colour,  occurring 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  arsenide  of 
iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt.  Arsenic  is 
often  classed  among  the  metals, 
Avhich  it  resembles  in  some  of  its 
properties.  (The  a.p<TiviK6v  of  the 
Greeks  was  not  our  arsenic,  but 
yellow  or2nvicni). 

1.  Arsenious  Acid.    This  com- 


pound, frequently  called  while 
arsenic,  and  white  oxide  of  arsenic, 
is  an  "  anhydrous  acid,"  obtained 
by  roasting  arsenical  ores,  and 
purified  by  sublimation.  Its  salts 
are  called  arsenites.  See  Anhy- 
drides. 

2.  Arsenic  Acid.  The  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  white  arsenic.  Its  salts 
are  called  arseniatcs. 

3.  Arsenical  Green  ;  Schweinfwt 
green  ;  Imperial  gj-cen.  An  aceto- 
arsenite  of  copper ;  a  beautiful 
but  very  poisonous  green  pigment, 
prepared  by  boiling  verdigris  and. 
arsenious  acid  together. 

4.  Arseniuret ;  Arsenide.  Che- 
mical names  of  a  compound  of 
arsenic  with  a  metal  or  any  ele- 
mentary substance. 

ARTE'RIA  {a^p,  air,  T-npta,  to 
hold).  An  artery.  The  ancients 
applied  this  term  to  two  distinct 
kinds  of  tube,  viz.,  the  smooth,  or 
arteries,  and  the  rough,  or  bronchi. 
The  latter  application  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  etymology 
given  above.  But  Dr  Greenhill 
observes  that  the  derivation  from 
atpec,  to  raise  or  carry,  will  suit 
either  of  the  meanings  suflSciently 
well,  "as  the  lungs  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  or  su.sjpended 
by  the  trachea,  or  the  heart  by  the 
aorta." 

1.  Arteria  innominata.  A  trunk 
arising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 

2.  Arteria;  helicincc.  The  name 
given  hj  Miiller  to  one  set  of  the 
arterial  branches  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  jienis.  "  They  come  off 
from  the  side  of  the  arteries,  and 
consist  of  short,  slightly  curled 
branches,  terminating  abruptly  bj' 
a  rounded,  apparently  closed  ex- 
tremity, turned  back  somewhat  on 
itself  :  these  are  sometimes  single  ; 
sometimes  several  arise  from  one 
stem  forming  a  tuft." 
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3.  Avtcrke  vcnosce.  The  four 
•  pulmonary  veins  were  so  called, 

because  they  con  tainedarterial  blood. 

4.  Arterial  Circle  of  Willis. 
1  This  is  formed  by  branches  of  the 

carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  at 
;  the  base  of  the  brain. 

5.  Arterial  pyceynia.  Ulcerative 
endocarditis.    A  pyajmia  in  which 

■  the  source  of  infection  is  a  septic 
inflammation  of  the"  mitral  or 
1  aortic  valves  ;  the  primary  seat  of 
-.  the  disease  is  therefore  in  the 
.1  arterial,  and  not,  as  in  ordinary 
.'  cases  of  pyoeraia,  in  the  venous 
<  system.  The  term  was  first  sug- 
:;  gested  by  Dr  Wilks. 

ARTERIO-CAPILLARY  FI- 
IBROSIS.  The  term  applied  by 
I  Drs  Gull  and  Sutton  to  a  degene- 
r  rative  change  which  takes  place 
i  in  the  capillaries  and  small 
a  arteries  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  ; 
t  this  change,  according  to  the 
a  above  authorities,  consists  in  a  de- 
f  posit  of  a  hyaline  fibroid  material  in 
t  the  external  coats  of  the  vessel ;  but 
1  Dr  George  Johnson  regards  the 
I  middle  coat  as  the  one  most  affected. 

ARTERIALIZA'TION  The 
c  conversion  of  the  venmis  into  the 
fl  arterial  blood  ;  a  term  applied  to 
t  the  change  induced  in  the  blood  as 
i  it  passes  through  the  lungs,  by  the 
e  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
a  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 
■  ARTERIO'TOMY    [aprripia,  an 

II  artery,  to/ii^,  section).  1.  The 
opening  of  an  artery  to  let  blood, 
^generally  the  temporal.  2.  That 
I  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
■  the  dissection  of  the  arteries. 
ARTERI'TIS.  Inflammation  of 
a  an  artery  or  arteries.  Arteritis  de- 
fformans ;  Endarteritis  deformans. 
J  See  Atheroma. 

_  ARTHRO'DIA  {hpepoiUa,  a  par- 
t  ticular  kind  of  articulation,  Galen). 
SSee  Articulation. 

A'RTHRON  {6.pepov).    A  term 


sometimes  generally  applied  to  any 
kind  of  joijit,  but  also  restricted  to 
the  natural  juxtaposition  of  movable 
bones,  as  distinguished  from  sym- 
physis,  or  the  union  of  immovable 
bones.    See  Articulation. 

1.  Arthr'algia  {&\yos,  pain). 
Pain  in  a  joint ;  gout. 

2.  Arthre'ctomy  {^Krofx.^,  ex- 
cision).   Excision  of  a  joint. 

3.  Ai'thritis.  Inflammatory  dis- 
ease, acute  or  chronic,  of  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the 
structures  that  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  a  joint.  The  term  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  general 
gout,  but  has  been  extended  to 
other  affections  of  the  joints.  See 
GoiU.  Arlhriiis  acuta,  acute  gout  ; 
Arthritis  deformans ;  Arthritis 
nodosa.    See  Rheumutoid  Arthritis. 

4.  Arthr-odynia  [oSvur],  pain) 
Pain  of  the  joints. 

5.  Arthro-logy  {\6yos,  a  descrip- 
tion).   A  description  of  the  joints. 

6.  Arthro-pathy  (iraflos,  a  dis- 
ease).   Disease  of  a  joint. 

7.  Arthro-pyosis  {trvov,  pus). 
Suppuration  of  a  joint. 

8.  Arthrosis.  Articulation,  or 
jointing.    See  Articulation. 

9.  Arthroxesis  (|e£o,  to  scrape). 
The  removal  of  diseased  tissues 
within  a  joint  by  scraping. 

A'RTIADS  {&PT10S,  even,  of 
numbers ;  opposed  to  irepio-a-os, 
odd).  A  term  connected  with  the 
new  theory  of  atomic  weights, 
and  denoting  elements  of  even 
atomicity,  including  the  dyads, 
tetrads,  and  hexads.  See  Atomi- 
city and  Pcrissads. 
_  ARTICULA'RIS,  articulus,  a 
joint).  Relating  to  joints  ;  parti- 
cularly applied  to  the  arteries  given 
ofi'  from  the  popliteal. 

Articularis  gemi.  This,  and  the 
term  subcruraus,  have  been  ap- 
plied to  a  few  detached  muscular 
fibres,  frequently  found  under  the 
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lower  part  of  the  cruralis,  aiul 
attached  to  the  capsiile  of  the 
knee-joint. 

_  ARTICULATION  {articulus,  a 
joint).  Arthrosis,  a  jointing.  Tlie 
mechanism  by  which  the  bones  of 
the  skeleton  are  connected  with 
one  another.  The  forms  of  articu- 
lation are  : — 

1.  Synarthrosis,  or  Immovable 
Artimlation. 

1.  Harmonia  {ipai,  to  adapt). 
Close-jointing  ;  in  which  the  bones 
merely  lie  in  apposition  to  each 
other,  as  those  of  the  face. 

2.  Schindylesis  (trxfSuXrjo-jy,  a 
fissure).  A  mode  of  jointing,  by 
which  a  projection  of  one  bone  is 
inserted  into  a  groove  or  iissure 
in  another,  as  in  the  articulations 
of  the  vomer  with  the  rostrum  of 
the  sphenoid  and  witli  the  central 
lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

3.  Gomphosis  {ySfKpos,  a  nail). 
Nail-like  insertion,  as  of  the  teeth 
into  their  sockets  ;  their  roots  being 
fixed  into  the  alveoli,  like  nails 
into  a  board.  This  is  the  only 
example  of  this  kind  of  articulation. 

4.  Stdura.  Literally,  a  seam. 
A  dove-tailing  form  of  articulation, 
the  most  solid  of  the  four  forms  of 
synarthrosis  ;  it  occurs  in  the  union 
of  the  flat  bones  of  the  skull  with 
each  other.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties, viz.  : — 

a.  Siitura  serrata,  as  in  the  ser- 
rated, or  saw-like,  union  of  the 
frontal  with  the  parietal  bones, 
and  of  the  parietal  bones  with  one 
another. 

/3.  Sutura  sqiiamosa,  as  in  the 
scale-like  connection  of  the  tem- 
poral with  the  parietal  bone. 

11.  Diarthrosis,  or  Movable  Arti- 
culation. 

1.  Arthrodia.     In  this  form  of 


articulation,  the  extent  of  motion 
is  limited,  as  in  the  articulations 
of  both  extremities  of  the  clavicle 
and  ribs,  in  the  articulations  of  the 
radius  with  the  ulna,  of  the  fibula 
with  the  tibia,  of  the  articular 
processes  of  the  vertebra?,  and  of 
the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus 
with  one  another,  &c. 

2.  G-inglymus  {yiyy\vix6s,  a 
hinge).  Hinge-like  articulation,  in 
which  the  bones  move  upon  one 
another  in  two  directions  only, 
viz.,  forwards  and  backwards;  but 
the  degree  of  motion  may  be  very 
considerable.  Examples  occur  in 
the  elbow,  the  wrist,  the  knee,  the 
ankle,  the  lower  jaw,  &c. 

3.  Enarthrosis  (eV,  in,  Upepaxris, 
articul ation ).  Ball-and-socket  joint, 
the  most  extensive  in  its  range  of 
motion  of  all  the  movable  joints. 
The  best  example  of  this  kind  of 
joint  is  the  articulation  of  the  head 
of  the  femur  with  the  accetabulum. 

III.  Amphi-arthrosis,  or  Mixed 
Articulation. 

This  kind  of  articulation  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  immovable 
and  the  movable  forms.  It  is 
characterized  by  having  an  inter- 
vening substance  between  the  con- 
tiguous ends  of  the  bones,  and 
permitting  only  a  slight  or  obscure 
degree  of  motion.  Examples  oc- 
cur in  the  connection  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  union 
of  the  first  two  pieces  of  the 
sternum,  and  the  sacro-iliac  and 
pubic  symphyses.  This  articula- 
tion has  been  called  diarthrose  de 
continuiti. 

ARTl'CULO  MORTIS.  At  the 
critical  moment  of  death.  A  term 
applied  to  a  person  who  is  mori- 
bund, or  dying. 

ARTI'CULUS  NOTHUS  [notJius, 
vSOot,   spurious).     Fracltira  7io7i 
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coiejis.  Ununited  fiacture,  or  false 
joint. 

A'RTOS  i&pros,  a  loaf  of 
wheaten- bread).  The  Greek  term 
for  wheaten-bread,  as  distinguished 
from  jua^a,  or  barley  bread.  Arto- 
crcas  is  bread-meat  or  sandwich  ; 
arto-gala,  bread  and  milk,  perhaps 
a  poultice ;  arto-meli,  bread  and 
honey,  possibly  a  cataplasm. 

A'RTUS  {&pa,  to  adapt ;  hence 
UpOpov).  This  terra  properly  means 
3. joint — "per  membra,  per  artus," 
in  every  limb  and  joint.  But  it  is 
taken  in  a  more  general  sense,  and 
applied  to  the  limbs  of  the  body. 
See  Memhrum. 

ARYTiE'NOID  CARTILAGES 
[apvTaiva,  an  ewer,  elSos,  likeness). 
A  term  applied  to  two  triangular 
cartilages  of  the  larynx.  The 
derivation  of  the  term  relates  to 
the  .appearance  of  both  cartilages 
taken  together,  and  covered  by 
mucous  membrane.  In  the  ani- 
mals which  were  the  principal 
subjects  of  dissection  among  the 
ancients,  the  opening  of  the  larynx 
with  the  arytoenoid  cartilages  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
mouth  of  a  pitcher  or  ewer  having 
a  large  spout. 

ARYTJl'NOID  GLANDS.  The 
mucous  glands  .situated  in  the 
arytseno-epiglottidean  folds  of  the 
larynx. 

ASA-F(E'TIDA.  _  A  gum-resin 
obtained,  by  incision,  from  the 
living  root  of  Narihex  Asa-foitida, 
ui  Indian  umbelliferous  plant. 

ASAPH I'A  {6.(Ta<p(ia,  from  o, 
iniv,,  ffa<ji'l)s,  clear).  This  Greek 
term  denotes,  generally,  want  of 
clearness,  uncertainty,  as  of  the 
mind  ;  but  it  has  been  employed, 
in  a  special  sense,  to  denote  a 
want  of  clearness  of  articulation  or 
speech. 

ASBE'STOS  (a,  priv.,  ff^ivvvfii, 
to  extinguish),    A  fibrous  variety 


of  hornblende  or  tremolite,  of  so 
soft  a  texture  that  it  can  bo  spun 
and  woven  like  flax,  and  so  incom- 
busiiblc  that  it  can  be  cleaned, 
when  dirty,  by  bximing  it.  There 
are  several  varieties,  all  more  or 
less  flexible  and  fibrous,  and  termed 
amianthus,  or  mountain-flax,  &c. 

A'SOARIS  {affKaplCcc,  to  jump). 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  parasiti- 
cal ccelelminthous  worms  found  in 
the  human  body.  Ascaris  lumbri- 
coides  is  the  long  and  round  worm  ; 
ascaris  vermicularis,  the  thread  or 
maw- worm  ;  ascaris  mystax,  the 
round  worm  of  the  cat,  rarely  found 
in  man.    See  Vermes. 

A'SCI  {cLffKos,  a  .sack).  The  tubes 
or  memljranous  bladders  which 
contain  the  sporules  of  crypto- 
gamic  plants.    See  Apothecia. 

ASCI'DIANS.  A  gi-oup  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  tunicate 
division  of  raollusca  ;  they  form  a 
connecting  link  between  inverte- 
brates and  vertebrates. 

ASGI'DIUM  {acTKlSiop,  dim.  of 
hffKos,  a  leathern  bag).  A  name 
given  to  the  petiole  of  certain 
plants,  when  it  is  leaf-like,  and  the 
margins  are  folded  inwards,  so  as 
to  form  a  closed  urn  or  pitcher. 
See  Amptolla. 

ASCITES  {&.ffK6!!,  a  sack  ;  a 
skiu-bottle  ;  a  big  bellied  man). 
Hydrops  ventris,  vel  abdominis. 
Dropsy  of  the  belly  or  abdomen. 
It  was  so  named  from  the  presence 
of  the  fluid  in  the  peritonteum,  as 
ill  a  skin  or  bag.  It  is  one  of  the 
tinco  species  of  dropsy  recognised 
by  the  ancients,  the  others  being 
anasarra  and  tympanites. 

ASL'OCOCCUS  {&.ffK6s,  a  sack, 
KOKKos,  a  kernal).  Pellicle  cocci. 
A  genus  of  coccacece  resembling 
micrococcus,  but  the  cocci  grows  in 
gelatinous  particles.  The  genus 
comprises — 

Ascococcics     Billrotliii.  Small 
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lobules  of  cocci  forming  a  cream-like 
skin  on  the  surface  of  nutrient 
fluids.  They  were  first  observed 
on  putrid  broth. 

ASCOMYCETES  (aa-/co'y,  a 
sack,  fivKTis,  a  fungus).  A  family 
of  fungi  the  spores  of  which  are 
formed  in  asci  or  sacs. 

ASETTA,  ASEPTIC  (iavTrros, 
not  liable  to  rot).  Terms  applied 
to  substances  which  are  themselves 
free  from  putrefaction,  and  which 
cannot  convey  the  causes  of  putre- 
i'action  to  others. 

ASI'TIA  (a,  priv.,  o-tTos,  food). 
Literally,  wa7it  of  food.  Hippo- 
crates employs  the  word  to  de- 
note fasting,  aTid  also  want  of 
appetite. 

ASO'DES  (afftiS-ns,  from  icrr], 
nausea,  and  the  termination  -d>Sr]s, 
denoting  fulness).  Subject  to  imu- 
sea  as  applied  to  a  patient  or  a 
diathesis  ;  or  accompanied  by  nato- 
sea,  as  applied  to  terms  expressing 
pain,  fever,  &c. 

A'SPERA  ARTE'RIA.  Lite- 
rally, a  rough  air-vessel.  The 
trachea ;  the  wind-pijie  which 
conveys  the  nir  iiito  the  lungs, 
named  from  the  inequality  of  its 
cartilages.    See  Arteria. 

ASPERGILLUS  GLAUCUS 
{Aspergo,  to  scatter).  The  ordinary 
blue  mould  found  on  jams,  fruits. 
It  consists  of  a  mycelium  from 
which  arise  the  conidia  filaments, 
as  well  as  sexual  organs.  The 
species  A.  auricularis  and  A.  flav- 
escens  have  been  found  in  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus. 

ASPE'RMIA  i&ffirepixos,  from  a, 
priv.,  and  ffirepfia,  semen).  Com- 
plete absence  of  seminal  secretion, 
occurring  in  atrophy  or  from 
absence  of  the  testes. 

ASPE'RSION  {aspergere,  to 
sprinkle).  A  kind  of  affusion  in 
which  the  liquid  is  thrown,  drop 
by  drop,  like  rain,  upon  the  body. 


Aspersio  is  the  act  of  besprink- 
ling ;  aspergo  is  the  sprinkling 
itself. 

ASPHALT.  A  solid  bituminous 
substance,  probably  derived  from 
decayed  vegetable  matter. 

ASPHY'XIA  (a,  priv.,  (r(t>6^is, 
the  pulse).  Defecttis  pulsUs ;  dc- 
fectus  animi.  This  term  simply 
means  pulselessness,  but  is  now 
used  much  in  the  same  sense  as 
apncea,  being  applied  to  the  effect 
produced  by  preventing  acce.ss  of 
oxygen  to  the  blood  ;  ajmma  leads 
to  asphyxia,  in  the  original  .sense 
of  the  term. 

ASPIRA'TION,  PNEUMATIC 
(aspiratio,  a  blowing  to  or  upon). 
The  operation  of  drawing  off  gas 
or  liquid  from  a  tumor,  by  means 
of  a  pneumatic  apparatus  termed 
as2}irator. 

ASSAY'ING  {essaycr,  to  try). 
The  chemical  operation  of  ascer- 
taining the  quality  of  a  metal, 
usually  gold  and  silver,  in  an  ore 
or  mixture.  It  difi'ers  from  A7ia- 
lysis  only  in  degree,  and  is  per- 
formed in  the  dry  way  by  heat,  or 
in  the  moist  way  by  acids,  &c. 
See  Cupellation. 

A'SSIDENT  SlGm  {assidcrc,  to 
sit  by).  A  term  applied  to  occa- 
sional signs  of  a  disease.  They 
are  distinguished  from  pathogno- 
monic signs,  which  are  inseparable 
from  a  disease. 

ASSIMILA'TION  {assimilarc, 
to  make  like).  The  conversion  of 
food  into  nutriment.  "  1.  To  the 
process  of  the  mingling  of  the 
food,  in  the  form  of  chyle,  with 
the  blood,  Prout  gave  the  name 
jn'imary  assimilation.  2.  To  the 
subsequent  changes  in  the  capil- 
laries, and  those  connected  with 
the  formation  and  modification  of 
the  lymph,  he  gave  the  name  . 
secondary  assimilcdion. 

ASSO'CIATE  MOVEMENTS. 
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Consensual  Movevients.  Those 
luovemouts  which,  contrary  to  our 
will,  accompany  other,  voluntary, 
movements,  those  connected  by 
habit  or  sympathy.  Thus,  the  eye 
cannot  be  moved  inwards,  by  tlie 
action  of  the  rectus  internus, 
without  contraction  of  the  Iris 
being  produced. 

ASTEATO'DES  (a,  priv.,  trrea- 
Tci)57)s,  tallowy).  A  term  denoting 
deficiency  iu  the  sebaceous  secre- 
tion ;  deficient  action  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands. 

A'STER  [a(Tri)p,  a  star).  The 
name  applied  to  the  star-like  body, 
of  wliich  two  are  produced,  seen  dur- 
ing cell-multiplication.    See  Cell. 

ASTHENI'A  (ao-eeVeio,  want  of 
strength).  A  failure  or  loss  of 
strength. 

A'STHENIC  DISEASES  (ao-fle- 
vik6s,  weakly ;  a.ffQevi}s,  weak,  from 
o,  priv.,  aQhos,  strength).  Diseases 
characterized  by  want  of  vigour. 
The  term  asthenic  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  the  words  typhoid  and 
adynamic.    See  Sthenic. 

ASTHENOTIA  {haSeviis,  weak, 
H)^,  the  eye).  Weak  sight,  weak- 
ness of  the  eyes.  Muscular  as- 
thenopia, imperfect  convergence  of 
the  eyes  from  weakness  of  the  inter- 
nal recti ;  accommodative  asthenopia, 
weakness  of  the  ciliary  muscle  from 
over-use  in  hypermetropic  patients ; 
retinal  asthenopia  is  due  to  hyper- 
esthesia of  the  retina. 

A'STHMA  (do-e^uaCcf,  to  breathe 
heavily).  Dyspnoea  occurring  in 
paroxysms,  with  intervals  of  free- 
dom of  respiration.  Humoi-al 
asthma,  or  broncliorrhcea,  is  cha- 
racterized by  bronchial  flux  ;  con- 
gestive asthma,  or  dry  catarrh,  by 
scanty  expectoration  ;  spasmodic 
asthma,  by  presumed  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  air-tubes  ;  hay-asthma,  by  the 
peculiarities    of    hay-fever ;  and 


hysteric  asthma,  by  extraordinary 
frequency  of  the  respirations,  with 
perfectly  healthy  soiind  of  the  chest 
and  breathing.  Asthma  cultrari-- 
orum  is  Grinders'  asthma  ;  asthma 
metallariorum.  Miners'  asthma. 

ASTI'GMATISM  (a,  priv.,  (rrly- 
fia,  a  spot).  A  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Donders  to  the  phenomena 
which  result  from  an  inequality  of 
the  refractive  media  of  the  eye  ; 
the  rays  of  a  cone  of  light  do  not 
all  come  to  a  focus  at  one  point  on 
the  retina  ;  this  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  cornea  is  more 
highly  refractive  in  the  vertical 
than  in  the  horizontal  meridian. 
If  when  accommodation  is  para-- 
lyzed  by  atropine,  a  vertical  line  bo 
seen  more  clearly  than  a  horizontal 
one,  then  the  horizontal  meridian 
is  the  more  defective  of  the  two. 

1.  Simple  astigmatism,  where 
one  meridian  is  emmetropic,  and 
that  at  right  angles  myopic  or 
hypermetropic. 

2.  Compound  myopic  and  com- 
poxmid  hypermetropic  astigmatism, 
when  the  meridia  are  either  un- 
equally myopic,  or  unequally 
hypermetropic. 

3.  Mixed  astigmatism,  when  one 
meridian  is  myopic,  and  the  other 
hypermetropic. 

4.  Lenticitlar  astigmatism  arises 
from  an  inequality  in  the  curves 
of  the  different  meridians  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

5.  Regular  astigmatism  embraces 
forms  1,  2,  and  3,  in  all  of  which  the 
principal  meridians  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

6.  Irregiilar  astigmatism.  In  this 
form  the  refraction  varies  in  the 
same  meridian  and  the  principal 
meredian  vary  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

ASTIGMO'METER.  An  in- 
strument employed  in  cases  of 
astigmatism,  for  determining,  and 
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noting,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
optician,  the  precise  angular  posi- 
tion of  the  axes  of  the  cylindrical 
lenses  required  for  correction. 

ASTRA'GALUS  {aarpdyaXos,  a 
die).  The  ankle-bone  ;  the  analo- 
gous bones  of  some  animal  were  used 
by  the  Ancients  as  dice. 

ASTRI'CTION  (astrictio,  a  power 
of  binding  close).  The  action  of 
an  astringent ;  a  contraction  of 
parts  on  the  application  of  certain 
substances.  The  term  was  formerly 
used  for  constipation. 

ASTRI'NGENT  PRINCIPLE 
{astringere,  to  bind).  A  binding 
and  contracting  principle  contained 
in  the  husks  of  nuts,  of  walnuts,  in 
green  tea,  and  eminently  in  the 
gall-nut.  From  the  use  of  this 
principle  in  tanning  skins  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  tannin. 

ASTRI'NGENTS  {astringere,  to 
bind).  Remedies  which  contract 
the  animal  fibre,  and  arrest  fluxes, 
hemorrhages,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

ASTROBOLI'SMUS  {Urpov,  a 
star,  jSaWo),  to  strike).  Astrohle- 
sia.  The  state  of  one  star-struck, 
stricken  by  the  sun,  withered.  The 
term  has  been  applied  to  apoplexy, 
from  the  supposition  of  stellar 
influence.    See  Sideratio. 

ASYNE'RGIA  (a,  neg.,  awepjla, 
co-operation).  An  absence  of  the 
natural  co-ordination  in  the  action 
of  different  muscles  or  groups  of 
muscles. 

ASY'STOLISM  (atnJa-roXoj, with- 
out contraction).  A  term  applied 
to  the  incomplete  contraction  of 
the  left  ventricle  in  some  forms  of 
heart  disease. 

ATACTICALLY  APHASIC  {&- 
raKTos,  out  of  order,  a(f>a(Tla,  speech- 
lessness). A  term  applied  by 
Kiissmaal  to  one  who  is  able  to  form 
the  sounds  and  syllables  of  familiar 
words,  but  unable  to  regroup  these 
sounds  and  syllables  in  any  other 


unfamiliar  way  {Power  and  Sedge- 
wick). 

A'TAVISM  {atavus,  a  forefather  ; 
strictly,  a  great-grandfather's  grand- 
father). A  term  applied  to  a  curious 
phenomenon  of  hereditary  predis- 
position, in  which  the  disappearance 
of  a  peculiarity  of  form,  character, 
or  morbid  tendency,  during  one 
generation,  is  succeeded  by  its 
reappearance  in  the  next.  See 
Hereditary. 

ATA'XIA  (a,  priv.,  rafis,  order). 
Ataxy ;  irregularity  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  disorder  which  charac- 
terizes fever  of  no, certain  type. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
pulse,  when  it  is  not  simply 
irregular  or  uneven,  but  when  it 
has  no  order  in  its  irregularity  ;  it 
is  then  atactic,  or  disorderly. 

1.  Ataxia,  Progressive  Locomotor. 
A  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
which  a  want  of  co-ordination  of 
the  ordinary  muscular  movements 
is  an  important  symptom  ;  amongst 
the  earlier  symptoms  are,  loss  of 
knee-jerk  and  shooting  pains  in  the 
extremities,  especially  in  the  lower 
extremities. 

2.  The  Atactic  Apophyses,  or 
irregular  oflshoots  of  the  old  wiiters, 
applied  to  a  vein,  signified  its 
extreme  subdivisions. 

ATAXIC  APHASIA.  The  loss 
of  power  to  put  together  and  pro- 
nounce as  a  whole  the  various 
sounds  which  make  up  certain  words. 
See  At.  A2}hasic. 

ATA'XIC  FEVER  (o,  priv.,T<£fjs, 
order).  Irregular  fever,  in  which 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  are 
chiefly  affected. 

ATELE'CTASIS  (oreA^s,  im- 
perfect, (Kracris,  extension).  Im- 
perfecta explicatio.  1.  "Imperfect 
expansion  of  the  lung  in  a  new- 
born child  "  (iVom.  of  Dis. ).  2.  This 
term  and  apneutnatosis  are  used 
synonymously,  but  in  its  strict 
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sense  the  latter  term  is  applied  to 
a  portion  of  a  lung  whicli,  at  one 
time  functionally  active,  has  become 
airless ;  atelectasis,  however,  to  a 
lung,  or  x)ortion  of  a  lung,  which 
has  never  been  inflated  with  air. 

ATEL'IA  (dreAfia,  imperfection). 
The  condition  of  a  defectively 
formed  foetus. 

ATHE'RMANCY  (a,  priv.,  Oep- 
fialvofiai,  to  become  hot).  The 
property  of  arresting  the  passage 
of  radiant  heat.  An  athermanous 
substance  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  being  opaque  to  heat.  See 
Diathermancy. 

ATHERO'MA  (a0^pco;ua,  a  tumor 
filled  with  matter  resembling  adripT], 
gruel  or  pap).  A  granular  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  intima  of 
an  artery  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  arteritis.  This  disin- 
tegrative process  may  soften  and 
cause  rupture  of  the  iutinia,  and 
so  form  an  atheromatous  ulcer,  or 
on  the  other  hand  the  pultaceous 
material  may  calcify  and  undergo 
the  so-called  o.ssification.  "The 
three  conditions,  semi-cartilaginous 
thickening,  atheroma,  and  ossifica- 
tion, are  the  successive  effects  of 
the  low  inflammation  for  which  the 
term  endarteritis  deformans  is  used 
by  German  authors." — Wilks  and 
Moxon.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  pultaceous  ox  pap-like  character 
of  the  deposits.    See  Stcatoma. 

ATHETO'SIS  (Seeros,  without 
position  or  place).  The  name 
given  by  Dr  Hammond  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  there  is  slow, 
irregular,  and  continued  motion  of 
the  fingei's  and  toes ;  the  move- 
ments are  more  or  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will,  and  may  or  may 
not  cease  during  sleep.  It  may  fol- 
low hemiplegia ;  tlie  corpus  stri- 
atum and  optic  thalamus  are  stated 
by  Dr  Hammond  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  mischief  causing  the  movements. 


ATHRETSIA  (a,  neg.,  Tpe'0a>, 
to  nourish).  Defective  nutrition 
in  children  from  injudicious  feeding. 

A'THRIX  (a,  priv.,  dpi^,  hair). 
Hairless  ;  a  term  applied  by  Mason 
Good  to  a  state  characterized  by 
diminished  formation  of  hair. 
Thus  athrix  calvities  is  synonymous 
with  Aloj)ecia  senilis,  or  senile 
baldness  ;  and  athrix  simplex  with 
Defluvium  capillorum  or  the  simple 
and  progressive  fall  of  the  hair, 
producing  thinness. 

ATHY'MIA  {kdv/xla,  despond- 
ency, from  a,  priv.,  dufxos,  courage). 
Lowness  of  spirits ;  depression ; 
despondency. 

ATLA'NTAL  ASPECT.  That 
aspect  of  the  neck  and  trunk  which 
is  directed  towards  the  Atlas.  The 
terra  Jtlantad  signifies  "towards 
the  atlantal  aspect." 

ATLAS.  The  first  or  upper- 
most of  the  cervical  vertebrce, 
articulating  immediately  with  the 
occipital  bone,  and  thus  support- 
ing the  globe  of  the  head, — as  Atlas 
was  said  to  support  that  of  the 
earth. 

ATMO'LYSIS  (ar^o's,  vapour  • 
Kvffis,  a  loosing  or  setting  free). 
A  method  of  separating  gases  by 
diff"usion  through  a  porous  tube 
such  as  graphite  :  thus,  on  trans- 
mitting an  explosive  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  through 
a  tobacco  pipe,  the  hydrogen  will 
pass  through  the  pores  of  the  tube 
so  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
oxj'gen  that  their  explosive  charac- 
ter will  be  entirely  destroyed.  See 
Diffusion. 

ATMOSPHERE  (dr^oy,  vapour, 
(r<paipa,  a  sphere).  The  envelope 
of  gases  and  vapours  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth.  Atinospheric 
air  consists  chiefly  of  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  nitrogen  with  one-fifth 
of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  very 
small  portions  of    carbonic  acid 
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and  ammonia.  The  term  "atmo- 
spheric air "  was  introduced  to 
distinguish  the  atmosphere  from 
other  airs — a  term  formerly  applied 
to  all  tlie  gases. 

1.  Atmospheric  Pressure  is 
indicated  by  the  height  of  a 
column  of  mercury.  A  mercurial 
column,  30  inches  in  length,  presses 
on  a  given  surface  Avith  the  same 
force  as  the  atmosphere  in  its 
ordinary  state  ;  and  lience  the  force 
of  a  60-inch  column  is  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  two  atmospheres; 
that  of  15  inches  to  half  an  atmo- 
sphere ;  that  of  one  inch  to  l-30th 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

2.  Atmospheres  —  two,  three,  efcc. 
Multiplied  pressures  of  air,  arising 
from  condensation,  the  ordinarj' 
pressure  being  fifteen  pounds  on  the 
square  inch. 

ATOCIA  [&TOKOS,  barren).  Ster- 
ility. 

ATOM  {&TOIXOS,  that  cannot  be 
cut).  An  ultimate  ])article  of 
matter,  incapable  of  further 
division.  The  term  atom  is,  how- 
ever, not  only  hypothetical,  but 
often  inapplicable,  as  when  half- 
atoms  occur.  Equivalent  is  only 
expressive  when  comparison  with 
a  correlative  equivalent  is  directly 
implied.  Proportion  means  simili- 
tude of  ratios.  Proportional  is  one 
of  the  terms  of  a  proportion.  Com- 
hininq  quantity  or  iveight  is  some- 
times expressive,  but,  besides  being 
unwieldy,  it  is  not  always  appli- 
cable. Dr.  Donovan  adds,  the  word 
dose  is  universally  employed  to  de- 
signate a  deter ininntc  or  definite 
quantity  of  a  thing  given;  it  has 
the  quality  of  involving  nothing 
beyond  a  fact,  and  can  often  be 
used  with  advantage.  See  Ato7)i 
and  Molecule. 

ATOM  and  MOLECULE.  These 
terms  have  recently  received  new 
definitions,  in  compliance  with  the 


new  views  of  atomicity.  Thus-  an 
Atom,  sometimes  called  "elemen- 
tary atom,"  is  the  smallest  quantity 
of  an  element  or  compound  that 
can  be  associated  with  others,  or 
transferred  from  one  compound 
body  to  another  ;  a  Molecule,  some- 
times called  "  molecular  atom,"  is 
the  smallest  quantity  that  can 
exist  isolated  in  a  free  state,  or 
stand  by  itself  uncombined.  See 
Oxide  of  Oxygen. 

ATOMIC  or  EQUIVALENT 
PROPORTIONS.  A  law  of  the 
Atomic  Theory  according  to  which 
each  element,  in  combining  with 
other  elements,  or  in  displacing 
other  elements  from  combination, 
does  so  in  a  fixed  proportion,  which 
may  be  stated  numerically. 

ATO'MIC  HEAT.  The  term 
applied  by  Regnault  to  the  specific 
heat  of  atoms.  The  atomic  heat 
of  a  substance  is  the  number  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  its  specific 
heat  bv  its  atomic  weight. 

ATO'MIC  SATURATION.  A 
term  introduced  to  express  a 
doctrine  whicli  afi'ects  all  chemical 
compounds  —  viz. ,  tliat  eacii  ele- 
ment is  capable  of  combining  with 
a  certain  limited  number  of  atoms, 
and  tliat  this  number  can  never  be 
exceeded,  although  the  energy  of 
its  affinities  may  have  been  in- 
creased by  combination  up  to  this 
point.    See  Atomicity. 

ATO'MIC  THEORY.  A  theoiy 
which  deals  with  the  indivisible  par- 
ticles of  all  substances,  and  compre- 
hends three  grand  laws  which  form 
the  foundation  of  chemical  science. 
These  are — 1,  the  law  of  definite 
proportions  ;  2,  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions  ;  and,  3,  the  law  of 
atomic  or  equivalent  proportions. 

ATO'MIC  VOLUME.  The  vol- 
ume or  measure  of  an  equivalent 
or  atomic  proportion  of  a  body, 
termed  by  M.   Kopp  the  specific 
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vohme.  By  dividing  the  atomic 
weight  by  this  volume,  we  obtain 
the  calculated  density. 

ATO'MIC  WEyi^GHTS.  A  term 
connected  with  the  theory  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  matter 
consists  of  ultimate  indivisible 
particles,  called  atoms;  that  these 
are  of  the  same  size  and  shajie  in 
the  same  body,  but  differ  in  lueight 
in  difierent  bodies  ;  and  that  bodies 
combine  in  definite  proportions, 
with  reference  to  those  weights, 
which  are  hence  called  atomic 
weiglits. 

ATOMI'CITY.  A  term  of 
modern  date  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  describing  those  pro- 
perties of  atoms  which  were  other- 
wise described  by  the  term  "equi- 
valence," and  of  enforcing  the  fact 
that  the  eifects  referred  to  belong 
really  to  atoms.  By  the  atomicity 
of  an  element  is  meant  the  number 
expressing  the  hydrogen-atoms  to 
which  one  atom  (or  volume)  of 
that  element  is  usually  equivalent. 
Hence  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  Mon-atomic,  xmi- equivalent, 
monad  elements,  the  atomic  weights 
of  which  are  represented  by  the 
same  numbers  as  their  equivalent 
weights.  Chlorine  is  the  type  of 
one-atom  elements. 

2.  Di-atomic,  M-equivalent,  dyad 
elements,  of  which  the  number 
representing  the  equivalent 
weight  is  half  of  that  wiiich  re- 
presents the  atomic  weight. 
Oxygen  is  the  type  of  two-atom 
elements. 

3.  Tri-atomic,  ter-equivalent, 
triad  elements,  of  which  the  num- 
ber representing  the  equivalent 
weight  is .  commonly  taken  as 
identical  with  that  which  repre- 
sents the  atomic  weight,  though, 
if  the  equivalentic  system  were 
rigorously  canued  out,  the  equi- 
valent should  be  one-third  of  the 


atomic  weight.  Nitrogen  is  the 
typje  of  three-atom  elements. 

4.  Tctr-atomic,  quadr-equivalent, 
tetrad  elen\ents,  of  which  the 
number  repjresenting  the  equiva- 
lent weight  ought  to  be  one-fourth 
of  that  which  expresses  the  atomic 
weight,  whereas  it  is  usually  re- 
presented as  half  that  number. 
Carbon  is  the  type  of  four-atom 
elements. 

ATO'NIA  (a,  priv.,  rovos,  totie). 
A  hippocratic  word,  denoting  re- 
laxation or  want  of  tone  in  the 
system  generally.  It  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  coats  of 
the  veins,  and  reckoned  among 
the  four  causes  of  hremorrhage 
occurring  without  a  wound.  The 
term  atonic  is  now  applied  to  a 
disease  characterized  by  atonia,  or 
want  of  vital  energy,  as  atonic 
gout,  &c. 

ATRA  BILIS.  Nigra  hilis. 
Black  bile :  a  term  denoting 
melancholy  or  sadness:  "quern 
nos  furorem,  fieKayxo^^"'^  i^^i 
vocant  ;  quasi  vero  atra  bili  solum 
mens,  ac  non  soepe  vel  iracundia 
graviore,  vel  timore,  vel  dolore 
moveatur." — Cic.  Tusc.  Dis. 

Atrabiliarious.  Affected  with 
melancholy,  which  the  Ancients 
attributed  to  the  predominance  of 
atra  hilis,  or  black  bile.  The  term 
atrabiliary  has  been  applied  to  the 
arteries,  capsules,  and  veins  pei-- 
taining  to  the  kidney — called  also 
renal  arteries,  &c. 

ATRE'SIA  (a,  priv.,  rpoco,  to  per- 
forate). Imperibration,  as  of  tho 
anus,  meatus  auditorius,  uterus, 
vagina,  &c.  The  substantive 
atresia  is  not  found  in  Greek 
writers,  but  the  adjective  &rpT)ros 
occurs,  both  in  an  active  and  a 
passive  signification.  Atresia  iri- 
dis  is  closure  or  imjierforation  of 
the  pupil.    See  Synechia. 

ATRIUM  (the  forecourt).  The 
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term  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
auricle  of  the  heart  into  which 
the  blood  is  poured;  it  does  not 
include  the  appendix  auricidaris  or 
auricle  proper. 

ATROTHIA  (a  priv.,  rpo^^ 
nourishment).  Atrophy;  want  of 
nutrition  ;  a  disease  of  the  whole 
body,  or  of  any  particular  part ; 
thus,  atrophy  of  the,  heart  is  either 
a  wastiug  of  the  heart,  or  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue 
of  that  organ;  atrophy  of  the  hrain 
is  "  diminution  of  brain-substance 
without  induration  or  softening;" 
spinal  atrophy  is  a  term  synonymous 
with  tabes  dorsalis;  linear  atrophy 
is  another  name  for  morphcea  atro- 
phica when  it  occurs  in  bands  or 
lines  in  different  parts  of  the  body; 
progressive  imiscular  atrophy,  a 
slowly  advancing  atrophy  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  ending  in  abso- 
lute loss  of  their  functions.  The 
disease  depends  upon  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  anterior  cor- 
nua  of  the  spinal  cord  called 
anterior  poliomyelitis. 

ATRO'PIA.  An  organic  alka- 
loid constituting  the  active  prin- 
q\Yi\&o^ Atropahclladonna,  or  Deadly 
Nightshade. 

ATTE'NUANTS  (attenuare,  to 
make  thin).  Diluents;  medicine, 
which  make  thin,  or  dilute,  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  as  Opposed  to 
inspissants,  or  those  which  make 
thick  or  viscid. 

ATTENUA'TIO  {attenuare,  to 
make  thin).  The  lessening  of 
weight  or  of  consistency;  emacia- 
tion. The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  pi'ocess  by  which  a  fluid  be- 
comes of  less  specific  gravity,  as 
when  it  undergoes  fermentation 
and  parts  with  carbonic  acid. 
Extenuatio  is  a  stronger  term,  and 
denotes  the  making  very  thin. 

ATTO'LLENS  {attollere,  to  lift 
up).  A  muscle  which  draws  any  part 


upwards,  as  the  attollens  auriculam, 
or  superior  auris,  which  raises  the 
ear;  also  called  levator  or  elevator. 

ATTRA'CTION  {attrahere,  to 
draw  to).  A  term  denoting  cer- 
tain physical  and  chemica,l  pro- 
perties of  matter. 

1.  Attraction  of  Gravitation. 
The  tendency  of  masses  of  bodies 
to  one  another,  at  all  distances. 
See  Gh-avity. 

2.  Capillary  Attraction.  The 
power  by  wliich  a  liquid  rises  in  a 
fine  tube  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  which  surrounds  it. 

3.  Electrical  Attraction.  The 
tendency  which  bodies  charged 
with  opposite  kinds  of  electricity 
have  to  attract  each  other. 

4.  Magnetic  Attraction.  The 
tendency  of  certain  bodies,  chiefly 
iron,  to  point  towards  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth  and  each  other. 

5.  Attraction  of  Cohesion.  The 
tendency  of  the  molecules  of  a 
body  to  cohere,  to  form  masses. 
It  is  the  antagonist  of  affinity. 

6.  Attraction  of  Affinity.  The 
tendency  of  the  atoms  of  certain 
bodies  to  combine,  to  form  chemical 
compounds.    Sec  Affinity. 

7.  Attraction,  elective.  A  term 
denoting  the  apparent  choice  which 
bodies  exhibit  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  attraction  of  affinity, 
the  tendencies  to  combine  being 
found  to  exist  in  different  degrees 
between  the  particles  of  different 
bodies. 

A'TTRAHENS  AURIS  {attra- 
here, to  draw  to).  A  muscle  which 
draws  the  ear  forwards  and  up- 
wards ;  also  called  anterior  auris, 
and- prior  auriculas. 

-ATUS.  This  termination,  as 
also  that  of  -ilus  denotes  the  pre- 
sence of  the  substance  indicated 
by  the  word  wliich  it  terminates  ; 
as  s\\atus,  having  wings;  axxvitm, 
having  ears,  &c. 
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AUDI  PHONE  {audio,  to  hear, 
(pwvfi,  a  sound).  A  hybrid  term 
for  an  instrument  which  improves 
the  power  of  hearing  in  the  deaf. 
It  consists  of  a  thin  vibratile  plate 
which  is  held  between  the  teeth, 
so  that  its  vibrations  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  skull  and  so  to  the 
auditory  nerve  of  the  deaf  person. 

AUDI'TIO,  AUDI'TUS  {audire, 
to  hear).  The  former  terra  denotes 
the  act  of  hearing  ;  the  latter,  the 
se7ise  of  hearing.  "  Auditiones 
fictte,  quibus  auditus  sajpius  patet, 
audientiam  facere  solent. "  The 
last  term  denotes  audienca,  or 
attention  given  to  a  discourse. 

AUERBACH'S  PLEXUS.  A 
plexus  of  sympathetic  nerve-fibres 
and  ganglia  situated  between  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  intestine. 

AU'RA  {avpa,  aura,  a  gentle 
breeze).  A  wafting  air  ;  a  subtle, 
invisible  fluid  supposed  to  be 
wafted  from  a  body  ;  an  effluvium 
emanation,  or  exhalation,  as  the 
aroma  of  flowers,  the  odour  of  the 
blood,  &c. 

1.  Aura  electrica.  Electric 
breeze.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  currents  of  air  which  pro- 
ceed from  a  point  connected  with  a 
charged  body,  such  as  a  needle 
attached  to  the  prime  conductor  of 
an  electric  machine  which  is  being 
worked. 

2.  Aura  epileptica.  A  sensation 
of  cold  or  pain  felt  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body,  and  gradually 
creeping  upward  to  the  head,  before 
an  attack  of  epilepsy— a  kind  of 
'  formicatio.' 

3.  Aura  podagrica.  A  peculiar 
sensation  creeping  through  the 
system  in  gout. 

4.  Aura  sanguinis.  The  odour 
exhaled  by  blood  newly  drawn. 

5.  Aura  seminalis.  A  term  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  semen  on 


the  ovum,  according  to  which  it 
was  supposed  to  take  place  through 
the  intervention  of  a  peculiar 
emanation,  aud  not  by  immediate 
contact. 

AU'RIC  ACID  {aurum,  gold). 
A  name  proposed  by  Pelletier  for 
the  peroxide  of  gold,  from  its  pro- 
perty of  forming  salts  with  alka- 
line bases.  Its  salts  are  called 
aurates. 

AURI'CULA  (dim.  of  auris,  the 
ear).  1.  An  auricle  ;  the  flap  of  the 
ear,  with  the  auditory  tube.  2.  Also 
the  name  of  two  cavities  of  the 
heart  which  lead  to  the  ventricles, 
and  resemble  the  external  ear  of 
some  quadrupeds. 

AURICULA'RIS  {auricula,  the 
external  ear).  A  designation  of 
the  muscle  which  extends  the 
little  finger,  or  the  extensor  minimi 
digiti,  from  its  turning  up  the 
little  finger. 

AURI'CULO  -  VENTRI'CULAR 
RING.  The  fibrous  ring  or  open- 
ing which  communicates  between 
the  auricle  and  the  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  This  ring  is  larger  on 
the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 

AURI'GO  {aurum,  gold). 
Orange-skin;  a  term  applied  to 
an  orange  hue,  difl"used  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  skin  in  new- 
born infants.  Sauvages  term  it 
ephelis  lutea.  Also  au  old  name 
for  jaundice,  derived  from  its 
colour. 

AURIPIGME'NTUM  {aicrum, 
go\6i,  pigmentum,  paint).  Orpiment ; 
yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic,  of  a 
brilliant  yellow  colour. 

AURIPU'NCTURE  {aioris,  the 
ear,  pungere,  to  prick).  Puncture 
of  the  membrana  tympani  of  the 
ear. 

AU'RIS  {audire,  to  hear).  The 
ear,  generally.  Auricula  is  the  flap 
of  the  ear  with  the  auditory  tube. 

Pinna  is  the  flap  of  the  ear  only. 
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Auritus,  having  large  or  long 
ears;  auritulus,  dim.,  having  small 
ears. 

AURISCA'LPIUM  {auris,  the 
ear,  scalpcrc,  to  scrape).  A  surgical 
instrument  for  cleansing  the  ear  ; 
an  ear-pick, 

AU'RUM.  Gold ;  a  yellow  metal 
of  great  malleability  and  ductility. 
It  is  found  generally  native,  mas- 
sive, and  disseminated  in  threads 
through  a  rock,  or  in  grains  in  the 
sand  of  rivers. 

1.  Auru7n  fuhninans.  Aurate  of 
ammonia  ;  an  explosive  substance, 
produced  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  gold  by  means  of  ammonia. 

2.  Aurum  foliatum.  Aurum  in 
libellis.   Gold-leaf,  for  gilding  pills. 

3.  Aurum  in  musculis.  Sli ell- 
gold  ;  made  by  grinding  the  cut- 
tings of  gold-leaf  with  thick  gum- 
water,  and  spreading  the  ground 
gold  in  pond-mussel  shells. 

4.  Aurum  potabile.  Gold  dis- 
solved and  mi.xed  with  volatile  oil. 

5.  Aurum  pulveratum.  True 
gold-powder;  made  by  rubbing  to- 
gether grain-gold  and  quicksilver, 
then  distilling  off  the  quicksilver, 
or  corroding  it  away  with  spirit  of 
nitre,  and  heating  the  black  powder 
which  is  left  to  redness. 

The  following  are  Misnomers : — 

1.  Aurum  mufiivum,  sen  mosai- 
cum.  Mosaic  gold  ;  a  name-of  the 
disulphide  of  tin,  prepared  in  the 
form  of  golden-yellow  spangles. 

2.  Aurimi  sophisticmii.  Powder- 
gold,  or  bronze-powder;  consisting 
of  verdigris,  tutty,  borax,  &c.,  made 
into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  melted 
together  ;  used  in  japan  work  as 
a  good  colour. 

AUSCULTATION  (auscuUare, 
to  listen  ;  from  the  ancient  mises  for 
aiires  quasi  aurcs  cuUare,  i.  e. ,  aitres 
colore.  Or,  "  perhajis  from  an  obso- 
lete verb,  ausi-cidare  or  aus-culare, 
which  would  come  from  ausi-cula, 


an  old  form  of  auricula  " — Smith). 
Auricular  exploration.  The  act  of 
listening  by  the  application  of  the 
ear,  in  the  examination  of  disease. 
It  is  termed  immediate,  when 
practised  by  the  unassisted  ear ; 
mediate,  when  performed  by  means 
of  the  stethoscope.  By  this  means 
certain  sounds  are  heard  which  are 
indicative  of  disease  or  its  probable 
absence  in  the  organ  under  examin- 
ation. 

1.  Sounds  of  the  Respiration. 

1.  Vesicular  Murmtir.  The 
natural  sound  produced  when  air 
enters  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  ;  it 
somewdiat  resembles  the  sound 
made  by  gently  drawdng  in  air 
between  the  partially  closed  lips,  is 
audible  during  inspiration,  and  is 
loudest  where  the  lung  comes 
nearest  the  surface.  Puerile 
breathing  is  the  term  applied  to 
the  loud  harsh  vesicular  murmur 
heard  over  the  chest  of  children, 
and  over  one  lung  which  is  doing 
its  own  work  and  that  of  the 
other  impaired  by  disea.se.  Senile 
breathing  indicates  the  feeble 
respiratory  murmur  heard  over 
the  lungs  of  aged  people  in  whom 
the  respiratory  act  is  feeble.  The 
terms  jerky,  wavy,  sighing,  are 
applied  to  the  normal  vesicular 
murmur  when  frequently  and  jerkily 
interrupted  ;  it  indicates  some  im- 
pediment to  the  ready  entry  of  air 
into  the  alveoli.  The  expiratory 
murmur  is  almost  inaudible  during 
normal  respiration,  and,  when 
evident  to  the  ear,  indicates  the 
existence  of  some  obstruction  to  tlie 
exit  of  air  from  the  lungs,  as  in 
bronchial  catarrh. 

2.  Bronchial  or  Tubular  Respira- 
tion is  a  loud  blowing  sound  heard 
during  inspiration  and  expiration 
over  the  trachea,  and  less  intensely 
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over  the  interscapular  space  ;  when 
heard  elsewhere  over  the  chest, 

■  it  indicates  some  pathological  con- 

.  dition,  such  as  consolidation  of 
'  lung  tissue,  jpulmonary  cavity, 
.  &c. 

3.  Cavernous,  Amphoric,  Metallic 
Eespiration  resembles  the  sound 
produced  by  blowing  into  or  across 
the  mouth  of  a   decanter ;  it  is 
bronchial     breathing     with  the 
:  reverberation  produced  by  a  cavity 
:  superadded.    The  terms  amphoric, 
metallic  may  be  used  when  the 
:  murmur  has  a  very  distinct  metallic 
I  ring.    The  phenomena  may  be  due 
1  to  a  large   superficial  pulmonary 
i  cavity,  or  to  pneumothorax.  Bruit 
i  d'airain  may  be  mentioned  under 
I  this  head  ;  it  is  the  metallic  tinkle 
1  heard  when  the  ear  of  the  auscul- 
I  tator  is  applied  over  a  large  pul- 
I  monary  cavity,  or  pneumothorax,- 
'  whilst  a  coin  used  as  a  pleximeter 
(  over  the  same  cavity  is  struck  by  a 

■  second  coiu  used  as  the  plessor. 
.  Metallic  tinkling  is  described  by 
1  Laennec  as  "  a  peculiar  sound  which 
!  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
t  emitted  by  a  cup  of  metal,  glass,  or 
j  porcelain,  when  gently  struck  with 
I  a  pin  ;"  it  signifies  the  presence  of 
s  a  cavity. 

'  4.  Souffle  or  Blowing  is  a  sound 
r  resembling  that  of  air  being  actually 
<.  drawn  from  or  propelled  into  the 
ear  of  the  auscultator  when  the 
[  patient  coughs. 

II.  Rales,  RhoncM,  Rattles. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  very 
"  much  the  same  sense,  and  signify 
the  bubbling,  cracklingsounds  heard 
:  during  the  passage  of  air  through 

■  tubes  more  or  less  blocked  by  secre- 

■  tion  or  by  a  swollen  mucous  mem- 
brane.   "When  heard  in  the  alveoli 

land  smaller  tubes,  they  are  due  to 
separation  of  the  expanding  walls 


from  the  fluid  contained  between 
them  ;  the  presence  of  fluid  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  their  produc- 
tion, as  the  sounds  may  be  produced 
by  a  separation  of  the  walls  of 
collapsed  alveoli. 

1.  Crepitating  Rdles,  Fine  Cre- 
pitation. Fine  sounds  resembling 
those  produced  by  rubbing  the  hair 
between  the  fingers  close  to  the 
ear ;  they  are  produced  during  in- 
spiration. 

2.  Mucous  Rdles.  A  coarser 
sound  than  that  of  crepitating  rales, 
like  that  of  bubbles  bursting. 
They  sometimes  approach  in 
character  the  crej)itating  rales,  and 
are  then  termed  s%ibcrepitant,  so 
that  this  latter  term  indicates  a 
sound  intermediate  in  fineness 
between  (1)  and  (2). 

3.  Sonorous  Rales,  also  termed 
rhonchi,  are  of  a  snoring  character 
and  low-pitched  ;  they  are  produced 
in  the  larger  tubes. 

4.  Sibilant  Rdles,  high-pitched, 
hissing  or  whistling  sounds,  pro- 
duced in  the  smaller  tubes.  Both 
(3)  and  (4)  are  heard  during  inspir- 
ation and  expiration. 

III.  Sounds  produced  within  the 
pleural  cavity. 

1.  Succussion  or  Splashing.  On 
shaking  a  patient  with  hydropneu- 
mothorax,  a  splashing  sound  is 
heard,  due  to  the  presence  of  both 
air  and  fluid  in  the  same  cavity. 

2.  Amphoric  Bubble  occurs  in 
the  same  pathological  condition  as 
the  above  ;  it  is  single,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  making  the  patient  bend 
forward,  when  a  gurgling  sound  is 
heard,  due  to  the  displacement  of  air. 

3.  Pleuritic  Rub.  A  friction  sound 
produced  by  the  rubbing  together 
of  the  opposed  inflamed  ^jIg*^''^'! 
surfaces  ;  it  varies  in  character, 
being    sometimes  of  a  crackling 
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nature,  sometimes  like  the  creak- 
ing of  a  saddle. 

IV.  Sounds  of  the  Voice. 

1.  Bronchophony.  A  clear  and 
intensified  voice  sound  heard  nor- 
mally over  the  larnyx  and  over  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  behind, 
and  pathologically  over  consolidated 
lung  and  pulmonary  cavities. 

2.  Pectoriloquy.  A  clear  and  ex- 
aggerated bronchopliony.  The  term 
whispering  pectoriloquy  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  the  very  audible 
non -articulate  sound  heard  as  it  were 
at  the  mouth  of  the  stethoscope 
when  the  patient  whispers. 

3.  JEgophony  is  applied  to  the 
nasal  twang  (resembling  the  bleat- 
ing of  a  goat)  of  the  voice  heard 
through  a  thin  layer  of  lluid.  ^go- 
bronchophony  is  negophouy  rendered 
more  evident  to  the  ear  by  the 
presence  of  consolidated  lung  in 
addition  to  that  of  fluid. 

V.  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

1.  Normal  cardiac  sounds.  These 
are  two,  the  first  the  more  ]U'olonged, 
and  the  second  the  shorter  and 
-sharper  :  thus,  lubh — dup. 

2.  Cardiac  Murmur,  The  term 
applied  to  a  sound  of  a  blowing 
character  heard  in  certain  morbid 
conditions  of  the  heart.  For  dif- 
ferent murmurs,  see  Heart  Mur- 
murs. 

3.  Bruit  de  euir  neuf.  The  sound 
resembling  the  creaking  of  a  new 
saddle,  heard  in  pericarditis. 

4.  Bruit  dc  frottemcnt.  A  rub- 
bing murmur  heard  in  pericarditis. 

5.  Bnuit  de  rdpe.  A  harsh  rasp- 
ing valvular  murmur. 

6.  Bruit  de  scie.  Somewhat 
similar  to  the  preceding,  heard  in 
mitral  stenosis. 

7.  Bruit  de  Souffiet.  This  sound 
resembles  the  blowing  of  a  bellows  ; 


it  passes  by  a  gradual  transition 
into  (5)  and  (6). 

8.  Fr£missement  cataire.  A  thrill 
or  tremor  like  the  purring  of  a 
cat,  perceived  by  the  finger  wlien 
applied  over  the  seat  of  the  cardiac 
impulse  in  some  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis. 

VI.  Sounds  of  the  Vessels. 

1.  Bruit  de  souffiet  intermittent. 
An  intermittent  blowing  sound, 
occasioned  by  contraction  of  the 
calibre  of  an  artery,  from  tumor, 
&c.  It  is  sufficient  to  compress  the 
artery  with  the  stethoscope  to  pro- 
duce this  sonnd. 

2.  Bruit  dc  soufflet  continu.  A 
continuous  blowing  and  snoring 
sound,  resembling  the  blowing  noise 
of  the  bellows  of  a  forge.  The  bruit 
dc  diable,  or  sound  of  the  humming- 
top,  is  a  variety  of  this  souffiet. 
Sometimes  a  kind  of  tune  of  the 
arteries  is  heard,  resembling  the 
humming  of  certain  insects  ;  this  is 
called  si^eme?i<  moduU,  ou chant  des 
artdres.  The  bruit  de  mouche  is  a 
buzzing  sound  like  that  of  a  fly, 
and  is  heard  over  the  jugular  veins 
and  enlarged  thyroid  body  in  exoph- 
thalmic goitre. 

3.  Aneurysmal  Bruit.  A  loud 
systolic  murmur  heard  on  applying 
a  stethoscope  over  an  aneurysm. 

VII.  Sounds  of  the  Abdomen. 

1.  Bruit  placentaire.  A  murmur 
of  varying  character,  sometimes 
harsh,  sometimes  blowing,  heard 
over  certain  parts  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  ;  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
coursing  of  the  blood  through  the 
vessels  and  sinuses  of  the  uterine 
wall,  and  the  better  term  is  uterine 
soicffte. 

2.  Funic  souffle.  A  blowing 
murmur    synchronous    with  the 

I  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart,  and  most 
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audible  over  an  area  immediately 
adjoining  the  points  where  these 
are  best  heard. 

3.  Fcetal  Pulsation.  The  rapid 
tic-tac  of  the  fcetal  heart  which 
becomes  audible  after  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy. 

4.  Peritoneal  Rub.  A  friction 
r  sound  occasionally  heard  over  dif- 
:  ferent  parts  of  the  abdomen  in 
5  peritonitis,  over  the  liver  during 
t  the  movements  of  respiration  iu 
c  cases  of  perihepatitis. 

VIII.  Sounds  of  Muscles. 

Musmlar  Bruit.  A  peculiar  sound 
\  heard  on  applying  the  stethoscope 
c  over  a  contracting  muscle. 

AUTO'CHTHONOUS  (adT^xewv, 
;  sprung  from  the  land  itself).  A 
t  term  applied  to  a  thrombus  or  clot 
i  of  coagulated  blood  formed  at  the 
!  spot  where  it  is  found.  See 
:  Thrombosis. 

AUTOCINE'SIS  (a{-T(5y,  one's 
s  self,  Klv'r]ffis,  movement).  Voluntary 
I  movement. 

AUT0GE;NETIC  {ahr6s  ;  7€Ve- 
'  ffts,  production).  The  term  applied 
I  to  puerperal  fever  when  the  special 
]  poison  is  supposed  to  have  been 
I  formed  in  the  system  of  the  patient. 

AUTO'GENOUS  {avrds,  one's 
;  self,  ylvonai,  to  be  produced).  A 
I  term  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  parts 
I  or  processes  which  are  developed 
I  from  independent  centres.  Thus, 
■  the  autogenoics  parts  of  a  vertebra 
;  are  its  elements,  as  distinguished 
:  from  its  exogenous  parts,  or  its  pro- 
cesses. 

Autogenous  "soldering."  A  pro- 
cess of  constructing  chambers  of 
leaden  plates  by  fusing  their  edges 
without  solder,  wliich  would  be 
rapidly  corroded  by  acid  vapours. 
The  term  is  a  misnomer. 

AUTOMA'TIC  MOTIONS  (out<$- 
naros,  of  his  own  accord).  Those 


muscular  actions  which  are  not 
dependent  on  the  mind,  and  which 
are  either  persistent,  or  take  place 
periodically  with  a  legular  rhythm, 
and  are  dependent  on  normal  causes 
seated  in  the  nerves  or  the  central 
organs  of  the  nervous  system. 

AUTOPHONOMA'NIA  (airo- 
(povos,  a  self-murderer,  fxavla,  mad- 
ness).   Suicidal  mania. 

AU'TOPLASTY  (airo's,  one's 
self,  ■KXa.a-aca,  to  form).  A  general 
term  for  those  surgical  operations 
in  which  an  injured  part  of  the 
body  is  repaired  by  means  of  the 
healthy  parts  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  le.sion,  as  in 
rhinoplasty,  cheiloplasty,  blepharo- 
plasty,  &c.    See  Hetcrojjlasty. 

AUTO'PSIA  {a.vToy\ila,  from  ab- 
t6s,  one's  self,  oTrrofiai,  to  see), 
Literally,  seeing  with  "one's  own 
eyes  ;"  a  term  curiously  applied  to 
post-nmrtem  examination,  or  in- 
spection, of  the  body  after  death. 

AVA  or  KAVA-KAVA.  The 
root  of  Piper  methysticum,  used  by 
the  Pacific  islanders  for  intoxicat- 
ing purposes,  and  recently  em- 
ployed in  Europe  as  a  remedy  iu 
gonorrhoea,  &c. 

AVAL.4NCHE  THEORY.  A 
theory  whereby  Pfliiger  explains 
the  fact  that  the  further  away 
from  a  muscle  a  stimulus  is 
applied  to  its  nerve,  the  greater  is 
the  effect,  "  vires  acquirit  eundo." 

AVOGA'DRO'S  LAW.  A  law 
which  asserts  that  equal  volumes 
of  different  gases,  at.  the  same 
pressure  and  temperature,  contain 
an  equal  number  of  molecules. 

AVULSION  {avello,  to  tear 
away).  The  extirpation  of  any- 
thing, as  the  removal  of  a  X'oly- 
pus. 

AX'ILLA  {ala,  a  wing).  1. 
The  arm-pit ;  the  space  between 
the  side  of  the  chest  and  the 
shoulder.    Hence  the  term  axillary. 
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applied  to  parts  belonging  to  the 
axilla,  or  arm-pit.  2.  In  botany, 
the  term  axilla  is  applied  to  buds 
which  are  developed  in  the  angle 
formed  by  a  leaf-stalk  and  the 
stem  ;  the  normal  position  of 
every  bud  is  axillary  in  this  sense  ; 
buds  otherwise  developed  are 
termed  extra-axillary. 

A'XIS.  Vertebra  dcntaia.  A 
designation  of  the  second  cervical 
vertebra,  from  its  presenting  a 
tdoth-like  process,  on  which,  as  on 
an  axis,  the  atlas,  or  first  vertebra, 
turns.  Also  a  designation  of  the 
modiolus,  or  central,  conical,  bony 
nucleus  of  the  cochlea. 
_  A'XIS,  CGE'LIAC.  The  iirst 
single  trunk  given  off  by  the 
abdominal  aorta. 

A'XIS-CY'LINDER.  The  name 
given  by  Purkinje  to  the  central 
filament  or  axis-fibre  of  a  nerve, 
or  ])rinutive  baud  of  Remak. 

A'XIS,  THY'ROID.  A  short 
trunk  arising  from  the  front  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  close  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  anterior  scalenus. 

AXU'NGIA  (so  called  from  its 
being  used  to  grease  wheels — ab 
axe  rotarum  qu[e  unguuntur). 
Axunge,  hog's  lard,  or  the  Ade2is 
praparatus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 


AXU'NGIA  ARTIGULA'RIS. 

Unguen  articidare.  Names  of  the 
peculiar  lubricating  fluid  which 
facilitates  the  motions  of  the  joints, 
commonly  called  synovia. 

AXU'NGIA  CA'STORIS.  Pin- 
guedo  Castoris.  The  secretion 
found  in  the  oil-sacs  near  the 
rectum  of  the  Castor  Fiber,  or 
Beaver. 

A'ZOTE  (a,  priv.,  ^a^,  life).  A 
constituent  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  called  from  its  being  incapable, 
alone,  of  supporting  life.  This  gas 
is  also  called  nitrogen,  from  its 
being  the  basis  of  nitric  acid. 

Azotic  and  Azotous  acid.  Other 
names  for  nitric  and  nitrous  acid, 
respectively,  azote  and  nitrogen 
being  the  same  gas. 

AZOTU'RIA  {azote,  and  oupe'co, 
to  make  water).  A  variety  of 
chronic  diuresis,  in  which  a  greater 
quantity  of  urea  is  excreted  in  the 
urine  than  in  the  healthy  state. 
See  Anazoturia. 

A'ZYGOS  (a,  priv.,  (vyos,  a 
yoke).  A  term  applied  to  parts 
which  are  single,  not  in  ixUrs,  as 
to  a  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
a  vein  of  the  thorax,  and  a  muscle 
of  the  uvula. 
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BA'CGA.  A  berry,  consisting 
in  a  restricted  sense,  of  seeds  em- 
bedded in  pulp  ;  as  a  rule,  inde- 
hiscent ;  inferior;  the  outer  portion 
of  the  pericarp  being  thin-skinned, 
as  in  ribes,  &c.  The  term,  how- 
ever, comprises  the  uva,  the  pepo, 
and  the  amphisarca. 

BA'CGHIA  {Bacchus,  the  god  of 
wine).  A  goblet  or  drinkiug-ves- 
sel ;  a  term  applied  to  gidta  rosacea, 


as  indicative  of  a  cause, — a  cause 
distinctly  stated  by  Plenek,  in  his 
gutta  rosacea  cenopoteron  {oluotror-ii- 
paiv,  wine-bibbers).    See  Acne. 

BA'GILLUS.  {hacillum,  a  little 
stick).  A  genus  of  Bacteriaceffi. 
There  are  cocci  and  rods,  or  rods 
only,  forming  straight  and  twisted 
threads.  Spore-formation  present 
in  either  rods  or  cocci.  It  com- 
prises : — 
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1.  Bacillus  subtilis.  Hay 
bacillus.  Cylindrical  rods  which 
are  three  times  as  long  as  they 
are  broad.  In  an  impoverished 
nutrient  medium,  rod  formation  is 
replaced  by  spore-formation.  They 
are  serobio.  A  culture  is_  best 
obtained  by  making  a  decoction  of 
■hay. 

2.  Bacillus  anthracis.  The 
bacillus  of  splenic  fever,  woolsorter's 
disease,  and  malignant  pustule. 
Rods  of  varying  length,  and  threads 
made  up  of  rods  and  cocci.  The 
rods  are  straight,  sometimes  curved, 
stain  deeply  with  aniline  dyes,  and 
are  composed  of  segments,  the  ends 
of  which  are  truncated  at  right 
angles,  having  between  them  a  clear 
linear  space.  By  double  staining, 
each  rod  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  mem- 
branous sheath,  with  hyaline 
contents.  The  spores  giiu  access 
to  the  human  body  by  direct  in- 
oculation through  a  wound  {ma- 
lignant  pustule),  through  the  lungs 
[pulmonary  anthrax,  w ool- sorter  s 
disease),  and  by  the  alimentary 
canal  [intestinal  anthrax). 

3.  Bacillus  tuhcrculosis.  Very 
thin  rods,  with  rounded  ends, 
straight  or  cui-ved,  and  frequently 
beaded.  They  are  found  in  the 
spu.tum  of  phthisical  patients,  in 
the  tubercles,  and  in  the  giant 
cells.  Their  growth  can  only  take 
place  between  the  temperatures  of 
30°  and  40°  C. 

4.  Bacillus  typhosus.  Bacillus 
of  typlioid  fever.  Rods  which  form 
filaments  sometimes  exhibiting 
spore-formation  and  staining  badly 
with  aniline  dyes  ;  they  have  been 
found  in  the  inflamed  Beyer's 
patches,  the  spleen,  mesenteric 
glands,  and  lungs  in  fatal  cases  of 
typhoid  fever.  Inoculation  experi- 
ments have  given  negative  results. 

5.  Bacillus  leprcB.  Fine  slender 
rods  occasionally  pointed  at  both 


ends,  sometimes  beaded,  and  often 
possessing  bright  oval  spores. 
They  occur  in  the  cutaneous 
nodules  of  tubercular  leprosy  and 
in  the  interstitial  tissues  of  the 
nerves  in  an£Esthetic  leprosy. 

Other  members  of  the  genus 
are  : — B.  ulna,  B.  tumesccns,  B. 
mcgaterium,  B.  Fitzianus,  B. 
Cyanogenus  ( Bacillus  of  blue  milk), 
B.  acidi  lactici,  B.  cedematis 
maligni,  B.  of  septicemia  of  mice, 
B.  of  diphtheria  of  man,  B. 
malarioe,  B.  mallei  [B.  of  glayiders), 
B.  caucasictis,  B.  dysodes,  B.  Han- 
senii,  B.  erythrosporus  and  B. 
ruber.    [  Croolcshanlc. ) 

BACILLARY  LAYER  OF  THE 
RETINA.  The  layer  of  rods  and 
cones. 

BACK-STROKE  OF  THE 
HEART.  A  popular  expression  for 
the  diastole  or  ddatation,  as  distin- 
giiished  from  the  systole  or  con- 
traction, of  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart. 

BACTE'RIA  [^aicT^piov,  a  rod), 
or  Schizomycetes.  The  general  term 
for  a  large  number  of  microscopic 
unicellular  organisms  devoid  of 
chlorophyl,  and  consisting  of  an 
albuminoid  body  called  myco- 
protein  ;  they  multiply  by  trans- 
verse subdivision.  No  satisfactory 
classification  at  present  exists, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  knowledge 
of  their  life  history.  The  present 
methods  of  distinguishing  between 
one  kind  and  another  depend  upon 
the  size,  shape,  and  manner  of 
growth  in  sterilized  gelatine  of 
these  organisms.  Cohn  classifies 
them  according  to  shape  into — 

Spihoirobacteria  [ir^alpa,  a 
sphere).  Minute  bright  non-mo^ang 
globular  bodies  often  aggregated 
together  into  chains  or  colonies 
[zooglcea),  as  Micrococcus  and 
Sarcina,  of  both  of  which  there  are 
many  species  ;  the  latter  is  found 
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under  certain  conditions  in  the 
stomach,  combined  together  in  sets 
of  four  or  more. 

Microhactcria  {/xiKpos,  small). 
Bacteria  proper  ;  minute  rod-like 
actively  moving  bodies,  as  Bacte- 
rium termo  found  in  putrefying 
fluids,  and  Bacterium  lineola, 
larger  than  the  last,  found  in 
infusions. 

Desmohacteria  {S€a-fi6s,  from  Sew, 
to  bind),  Filobacteria.  Larger  rod- 
like bodies  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
straiglit,  hacillus,  the  other  curved, 
vibrio.  Of  Bacillus  the  best  known 
are  B.  subtilis  found  in  hay  infu- 
sions, B.  anthracis  in  splenic  fever 
and  malignant  pustule,  B.  titber- 
culosis  in  tubercle,  and  B.  leprae,  in 
leprosy. 

Sjnrobactcria  {(rireipa,  a  coil). 
Spiral  organisms,  of  which  there 
are  two  genera :  spirochceta  with 
long  flexible  close-wound  spirals, 
and  Sjnrillum  with  short  stiff  open 
spirals.  Spiroclmta  Obermeieri  has 
been  found  in  the  blood  during 
relapsing  fever,  S.  denticola  in  the 
nose  of  those  suffering  from  nasal 
catan'h.  Spirillum  volutans  is  the 
largest  of  all  bacteria,  and  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  drinking-water. 
Many  of  the  forms  described  as 
distinct  species  in  Cohn's  classifi- 
cation are  regarded  by  others  as 
different  stages  in  the  life  history 
of  micrococci. 

Crookshank  in  his  work  on 
"Bacteriology"  adopts  Zopf's classi- 
fication as  follows: — 

1.  Coccacea:  {k6kkos,  a  kernel). 
Possessing  only  cocci  and  thread- 
forms  resulting  from  the  juxta- 
position of  cocci.  Fission  in  one  or 
more  directions.  Genera — Strepto- 
coccus, Micrococcus,  Merismopedia, 
Sarcina,  Ascococcus. 

2.  Bacteriaccm  {^aKT'fjptov,  a 
rod).  Possessing  mostly  cocci,  rods 
and  thread  forms.    Division  occurs 


in  one  direction.  Genera  —  Bac- 
terium, Spirillum,  A^ibrio,  Leu- 
conostoc,  Bacillus,  Clostridium. 

3.  Leptotrichece  {KeirrSepi^,  with 
fine  hair).  Possessing  cocci,  rods 
and  thread  forms  ^vith  a  distinc- 
tion between  base  and  apex.  The 
thread-forms  are  straight  or  spiral. 
Genera — Leptothrix,  Beggiatoa,. 
Crenothrix,  Phragmidiotlirix. 

4.  Claclothridcce  {kKolBos,  a  short, 
dpit,,  hair).  Possessing  cocci,  rods, 
thread  and  spirals.  Thread-forms 
provided  with  false  branchings. 
Gemis — Cladothrix. 

He  adds  a  list  of  bacteria  which 
are  not  recogniesd  as  distinct 
species  in  the  above  classification. 

BACTERIUM  {^ciKriipwv,  a  rod). 
A  genus  of  Bacteriacete.  There  are 
cocci  and  rods,  or  rods  only,  joined 
together  to  form  threads.  Spore- 
formation  is  absent  oi  unknown. 
The  genus  comprises — 

1.  Bacterium  urea;.  (Micro- 
coccus urese).  ^Erobic  cocci  occur- 
ring singly  in  chains  and  in  rods  in 
ammoniacal  urine. 

2.  BacterixLm  aceti.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  cocci,  short  and  long 
rods,  lejitothrix-forms  and  Zooglcea. 
Its  presence  converts  the  alcohol  of 
wine  into  vinegar. 

3.  Bacterium  Pasteurianum. 
This  is  morphologically  similar  to 
B.  aceti,  but  the  cells  contain  a 
starch-like  substance  which  is 
turned  blue  by  iodine  ;  it  occurs  iu 
beer-wort. 

4.  Bacterium  pueumonice  crou- 
posa;.  Ellipsoidal  and  round  cocci 
occurring  singly,  in  pairs  in  rods 
and  thread-forms  ;  the  cell  mem- 
brane develops  into  a  gelatinous 
capsule.  They  have  been  found  in 
pneumonic  exudations. 

Other  members  ai  e  B.  diphtJicritica, 
Panhistophyton  ovatum  (the  cause 
of  pebrine),  B.  Pfliigeri,  B. 
ianthiimm,   B.     synxanthum  (the 
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bacterium  of  yellow  milk),  B. 
vierismopedioides,  and  B.  Zopfii. 

BADEN,  MINERAL  WATERS 
OF  (Austria).  Sulphurous  waters, 
flowing  from  eleven  springs  into 
fifteen  reservoirs  or  baths,  at  the 
rate  of  80,640  cubic  feet  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  hottest  spring  is  99°, 
that  of  the  coolest  86°  Fahr. 

BADEN,  MINERAL  WATERS 
OF  (Switzerland).  Thermal 
springs,  containing  carbonic  acid 
gas,  marine  salt,  Glauber's  salt, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  magnesia. 
The  highest  temperature  is  107° 
Falir. 

BADEN-BADEN,  MINERAL 
WATERS  OF.    Thermal  springs, 
seventeen  in  number,  impregnated 
with    salt,    alum,    and  sulphur. 
'  Their  temperature  ranges  from  115° 
•  to  153°  Fahr. 

BAER,  VESICLE  OF.  See 
I  Graafian  Vesicle.  Von  Baer  was  a 
:  Russian  Physiologist,  1792-1876. 

BAKER'S     ITCH.  Psoriasis 
1  pistoria.    Eczema  of  the  hands,  in 
I  bakers,  produced  by  local  irrita- 
1  tion  ;  it  was  formerly  called  lichen 
agriiis. 

BAKER'S  SALT.  A  name  given 
:  to  the  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia, 
I  or  smelling  salts,  from  its  being 
used  by  bakers,  as  a  substitute  for 
_v  yeast,  in  the  manufacture  of  some 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  bread. 

BA'LANCEMENT.  Gmnpensa- 
t  tion.    A   law   of    teratogeny,  by 
which,  according  to  Geoffrey  St. 
r  Hilaire,  excessive  development  of 
one  organ  is  supposed  to  be  ba- 
lanced or  compensated  by  defective 
;  development  of  another,  and  vice 

BALANI'TIS  {^dxavos,  glans). 
Gorwrrhosa  externa  vel  prcepiUialis. 
Inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the 
glans  penis  and  inside  of  the  pre- 
puce, with  profuse  purulent  dis- 


charge and  excoriation.  Some 
writers  term  the  disease  balanitis 
when  the  glans  only  is  affected, 
and  balanoposthitis  (see  Posthitis), 
when  complicated  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  of  the  prepuce. 
See  Vulvitis. 

BALAU'STA  {^aXavanov,  the 
flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate).  A 
spurious  fruit,  consisting  of  many- 
seeded  achffiuia,  arranged  in  two 
circles,  and  blended  with  a  fleshy 
disc,  as  in  Puuica.    See  Pomum. 

BALBUTIES.  Stammering. 
This  is  not  a  classical  word,  but  in 
pure  Latin  halhus  denotes  one  who 
lisps,  or  is  incapable  of  pronouncing 
certain  letters ;  hlcesus  one  who 
stammers,  or  has  an  impediment  in 
his  speech.    See  Bamhalia. 

BALDNESS.  Loss  of  hair. 
When  the  loss  is  absolute,  it  is 
called  alopecia;  when  circum- 
scribed, area,  tinea  decalvans,  &c. 
See  these  terms. 

BALDWIN'S  PHOSPHORUS. 
The  fused  nitrate  of  lime.  This 
salt  is  so  termed  from  its  property 
of  emitting  a  beautiful  white  light 
in  the  dark,  when  kept  in  a  stop- 
pered vial,  after  exposure  for  some 
time  to  the  •  direct  rays  of  the 
sun. 

BALI'STA  {BaKKui,  to  cast).  A 
sling.  The  astragalus  was  for- 
merly called  OS  halistce,  from  its 
being  cast  by  the  Ancients  from 
their  slings.  There  are  also  the 
terms  ballista  and  ballistra. 

BALL-AND-SOCKET  JOINT. 
Enarthrosis.  A  species  of  movable 
articulation,  in  which  the  spheroidal 
surface  furnished  by  one  bone  plays 
in  a  cup  furnished  by  another,  as 
in  the  hip-joint.  See  Articula- 
tion. 

BALLI'SMUS  {Ba\\lCo>,  to  trip 
or  caper).  A  jumping  about.  A 
term  which  has  been  applied  to 
choreic  movements. 
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BALLOO'N.  A  chemical  instru- 
ment or  receiver,  of  a  spherical 
form,  for  condensing  vapours  from 
retorts. 

BALLOONING  OF  THE 
RECTUM.  A  cliaracteristic  dilated 
condition  of  the  lower  3  or  4  inches 
of  the  rectum  in  stricture,  whether 
due  to  malignant  or  other  dis- 
eases. 

BA'LLOTTEMENT  {hallottcr, 
French,  to  toss  or  bandy  a  ball  at 
tenuis).  Tlie  repercussion  or 
falling  back  of  the  fcetus,  after 
being  raised  and  made  to  float  in 
the  liquor  amnii  by  an  impulse  of 
the  finger  introduced  into  the 
vagina  and  applied  to  the  vaginal 
wall  immediately  in  front  of  the 
cervix  uteri. 

BALL  SODA.  Black-ash.  A 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
oxysulphide  of  calcium. 

BALM  {0a.\(rafxov,  balsamum). 
1.  An  aromatic  labiate  plant 
named  Melissa  officinalis.  2.  The 
resinous  and  odoriferous  or  aro- 
matic sap  or  juice  of  certain  trees. 
3.  Any  fragment  or  valuable  oint- 
ment. 4.  Anything  which  soothes 
or  mitigates  pain. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD.  The 
prince  of  balsams,  or  True  Balsam 
of  Mecca  ;  the  resinous  juice  ob- 
tained by  incisions  into  the  Bal- 
samodcndron  Gileadcnsc,  a  small 
tree  found  only  in  part  of  India 
and  in  Arabia  about  Mecca.  It  was 
sold  in  Rome  for  double  its  weight 
in  silver. 

BALNEOTHERAPEI'A.  A  hy- 
brid term  for  halancioLherapeia 
{^aKavelov,  a  bath,  Bepa-rrda, 
medical  treatment),  denoting  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  means  of 
baths. 

BA'LNEUM  (balineum,  fi'om 
fiaKavi'iov,  a  bath).  A  bathing- 
chamber  ;  a  bath.  In  the  plural- 
halncce,    -arum,  fem. ,  and  some- 


times balnea,  -orum,  neut.  Italian 
hagno ;  French,  hain.    ^qq  Bath.  ' 

1.  Balneum  and  halincum  were 
terms  used  for  tlie  water-bath, 
which  a  master  of  a  family  had  in 
his  house;  halneoe  and  balinece,  for 
public  bathing-places.  All  re- 
ferred to  baths  artificially  heated. 

2.  Balneum  siccum.  A  dry 
bath.  This  term  denotes  the 
application  of  dry  heated  sub- 
stances, as  hot  air,  sand,  ashes, 
salt,  &c.,  to  the  skin  to  promote 
sweating.  But  the  term  balneum 
is  inajjplioable  to  such,  since 
Celsus  evidently  confines  it  to  a 
water-bath,  while,  under  the  head 
of  "Siccus  calor,"  he  includes 
arena  calida,  the  laconicum,  and 
the  clihanum. 

3.  Balneum  frigidum.  A  cold 
bath.  But  the  term  is  obviously 
incorrect,  as  balneurr  always  de- 
notes a  hot-water  bath.  Equally 
incorrect  is  the  term  balneum 
vaporis.  Celsus  regards  calidus 
vajjor  as  one  kind  of  "siccus  ca- 
lor."   See  Thermo;. 

BALSA'MICA.  Balsamics  ;  a 
term  generally  applied  to  sub- 
stances of  a  smooth  and  oily 
consistence,  possessing  emollient, 
sweet,  and  generally  aromatic, 
qualities.  Dr.  Cullen  mentions 
them  under  the  joint  titles  of 
balsamica  et  resinosa,  considering 
that  turpentine  is  the  basis  of  all 
balsams.    See  Balsamum. 

BA'LSAMUM  [^i\ffap.ov,  the 
balsam-tree.)  Balsam  ;  a  tech- 
nical term  used  to  express  a  native 
compound  of  ethereal  or  essential 
oils  with  resin  and  benzoic  acid. 
Those  compounds  which  have  no 
l)enzoic  acid  are  miscalled  balsams, 
being  in  fact  true  turpentines,  as 
the  so-called  copaiba  balsam, 
Hungarian  balsam,  &c. 

BAMBA'LIA.  Stammering  ;  a 
kind  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  confined 
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to  the  vocal  organs.  Its  varieties 
are  hesitation  and  stuttering.  The 
term  is  not  classical,  and  can 
hardly  depend,  for  its  derivation, 
upon  ^afi^alvw,  to  lisp  or  stammer. 
See  Balbuties. 

BANDAGE.  A  roller,  compress, 
or  apparatus  of  linen  or  flannel,  for 
binding  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
simple  or  compound.  1.  Th&  simple 
bandage  is  termed  equal,  when  the 
turns  are  applied  circularly  above 
one  another  ;  unequal,  when  the 
turns  are  not  accurately  so  ap- 
plied. When  each  turn  is  covered 
one-third  only,  the  bandage  con- 
stitutes the  doloire  of  the  French  ; 
if  the  edges  touch  slightly  only,  it 
is  the  moussi  ;  if  the  turns  are  very 
oblique  and  separated,  it  is  called 
spiral  or  creeping,  or  the  rampant 
of  the  French  ;  if  folded  one  on  the 
other,  it  is  the  reversed  or  renversi. 

2.  The  compound  bandage  consists 
of  various  kinds  of  bandages  united 
together  ;  and  it  has  received 
several  names  expressive  of  its 
figure,  or  of  the  parts  to  which  it 
is  applied,  as  the  T  bandage,  the 
eighteen-tail  bandage,  the  many- 
tail  bandage,    the  capistrum,  kc. 

3.  According  to  their  uses,  ban- 
dages are  termed  uniting,  retaining, 
suspensory),  kc.  4.  Gum  bandage, 
a  bandage  into  which  mucilage  is 
rubbed  after  its  application  to  the 
injured  part.  5.  Plaster  of  Paris 
bandage,  a  muslin  bandage  into 
the  meshes  of  which  dry  plaster  of 
Paris  has  been  rubbed. 

BANG,  BHANG,  or  BANGTJE. 
Subjec  or  Sidhee.  An  intoxicating 
preparation  made  from  the  larger 
leaves  and  capsules  of  Cannabis 
Indica,  or  Indian  Hemp.  The 
resinous  exudation  of  this  plant  is 
called  haschish. 

BAPTORRHCE'A  {0anr6s,  in- 
fected, from  pdiTTu,  to  imbue,  cor- 
rupt, poison,   or  infect,  ^eu,  to 


flow).  A  generic  term  proposed  by 
Dr  R.  G.  Mayne,  for  the  disease 
hitherto  called  Gonorrlma,  Blen- 
norrhcea,  Blennorrhagia,  kc,  epi- 
thets which  in  their  application  to 
the  affection  indicated  are  incor- 
rect. It  literally  means  an  infected 
or  infectious  flow,  and  this  he  holds 
to  be  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  discharge  from  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  canals,  &c., 
implicated  in  the  affection,  which 
infectious  discharge  constitutes  the 
disease  itself. 

BAPTOTHE'CORRHCEA  (/Sott- 
To's,  infected  or  infectious,  Qi]K7),  a 
sheath,  and  so  the  vagina,  ^e'co,  to 
flow).  A  term  proposed  by  Dr 
R.  6.  Maj'ne  for  gonorrhcea,  or,  as 
he  designates  it  by  the  new  term 
Baptorrhcea,  in  women  ;  literally  it 
denotes  an  infectious  flow  from  the 
vagina. 

BAPTURE'THROE,RH(EA  (iSoTr- 
r6s,  infected  or  infectious,  ovprjdpa, 
the  lu'ethi'a,  p4aj,  to  flow).  A  term 
proposed  by  Dr  R.  G.  Mayne  for 
gonorrhoea,  or,  as  he  designates  it 
by  the  new  term  of  Baptorrhcea, 
in  men  ;  literally  it  means  an 
infectious  flo  w  or  discharge  from  the 
urethra,  which  he  conceives  is  quite 
distinctive,  for  the  affection  cannot 
occur  in  the  urethra  of  women  with- 
out being  also  present  in  the  vagina. 

BARBA'DOES  LEG.  Cochin 
leg.  Bucnemia  tropica,  or  hyper- 
trophy of  tlie  lower  extremities, 
characterised  by  great  swelling  and 
iudu''ation  of  the  derma,  or  true 
skin  ;  termed  by  the  Greeks  Ele- 
phantiasis Arabum.  The  leg  is  the 
favourite  seat  of  the  disease  in  the 
West  Indies.    See  Elephantiasis. 

BARBA'LOIN.  A  term  pro- 
posed for  the  aloin  of  Barbadoes 
aloes,  analogous  to  the  term  nata- 
loin,  applied  to  the  aloin  of  Natal 
aloes.    See  Aloin. 

BA'RBIERS.    A  vernacular  In- 
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cUan  term  of  unknown  derivation. 
It  denotes  a  paralytic  aflection, 
prevalent  in  India,  and  almost 
universally  confounded  by  nosolo- 
gists  with  beriberi. 

BARI'LLA.  A  Spanish  term  for 
crude  soda  extracted  from  the  ashes 
of  the  plants  salsola  and  salicornia. 
See  Kcljh 

BA'RIUM  {^apis,  heavy).  A 
metal  found  abundantly  as  car- 
bonate and  sulphate,  and  first 
obtained  in  its  metallic  state  by 
Davy  in  1808.  It  is  named  from 
the  great  density  of  its  compounds. 

BARK  OF  PLANTS.  The 
external  envelope  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  was  formerly  distin- 
guished into  an  external  cortical  or 
cellular  integument,  and  an  inter- 
nal or  fibrous  portion,  called  liber. 
More  recently,  bark  has  been 
distinguished  into  four  portions  : — 

1.  Epidermis.  The  external  and 
cellular  envelope,  continuous  with 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves.  This 
is  never  renewed  ;  the  following 
parts  increase  by  successive  addi- 
tions to  their  interior. 

2.  Upi-phlo3um  (iwl,  upon,  (p\ot6s, 
bark).  A  cellular  suberous  por- 
tion, Ijung  immediately  under  the 
epidermis.  Cork  is  the  epi-phlceum 
of  the  Quercus  suber. 

3.  Mcso-phlosum  {fifcros,  middle, 
(p\oi6s,  bark).  A  cellular  portion, 
lying  immediately  under  the  epi- 
phloeum.  This  portion  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  the  direction  of 
its  cells. 

4.  Endo-phlmibm  {evZov,  within, 
(fyXoiSs,  bark).  The  liber,  part  of 
which  is  cellular,'  part  woody. 
This  is  the  bast-laijer,  exhibiting  a 
beautiful  network  in  the  Daphne 
lagetta,  or  lace-bark  tree  of  Jamaica. 

Bark  in  materia  medica  means 
cinchona  bark. 

BARO'METER  {pdpos,  weight, 
nerpav,   a  measure).    An  instru- 


ment for  ascertaining  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  mercurial 
barometer  consists  in  its  simplest 
form  of  a  straight  glass  tube  about 
36  inches  long,  closed  at  one  end 
and  open  at  the  other,  which  dips 
into  a  vessel  containing  mercury  ; 
the  tube  is  partially  filled  with 
mercury  sustained  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  metal  in  the  open 
vessel,  the  space  within  the  tube 
unoccu[iied  by  the  column  of 
mercury  is  a  vacuum,  and  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column 
depends  upon  the  density  of  the 
air  for  tlie  time  being.  The  inven- 
tion of  this  form  of  barometer  is 
due  to  Torricelli,  1643  A.D. 

Aneroid  Barometer.  See  Aneroid. 

BARRY'S  EXTRACTS.  These 
extracts  diifer  from  the  common 
by  the  evaporation  being  carried  on 
in  a  vacuum  produced  by  admit- 
ting steam  into  the  apparatus, which 
resembles  a  retort  with  its  receiver. 

BARTHOLI'N'S  DUCT.  A  duct 
of  the  sublingual  gland  opening 
into,  or  close  to  Wliarton's  duct. 

BARTHOLI'N'S  GLANDS. 
Racemose  mucus-glands  opening 
on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  external  organs 
of  generation  in  the  female  within 
the  nymphse  and  just  in  front  of 
the  hymen.  They  are  also  called 
the  glands  of  Duverney. 

BARYPHO'NIA  {fiapis,  heavy, 
(pwvh,  voice).  Heaviness  of  voice  ; 
a  difficulty  of  pronunciation  ; 
hoarseness  of  voice. 

BARYTA  {^apis,  heavy).  Ba- 
rytes.  Oxide  of  barium  ;  an  alka- 
line earth,  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
earths. 

BASCULA'TION  {basculer, 
French).  A  term  used  in  examina- 
tion and  replacement  of  the  uterus 
in  retroversion  :  the  fundus  is 
pressed  upwards,  the  cervix  drawu 
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downwards ;  it  is  half  the  see-saw 
movement. 

BASE.  A  body  which  is  capable 
of  neutralizing  an  acid,  partly  or 
entirely,  to  form  salts.  An  alkali 
is  only  a  particular  species  of  base, 
and  may  be  defined  as  a  base  which 
is  very  soluble  in  water. 

BASEDOW'S  DISEASE.  This, 
which  is  also  called  Graves's 
Disease,  is  described  under  the 
term  Goitre,  Exophthalmic. 

BA'SEMENT  -  MEMBRANE. 
Limitary  memhra.ne,  Memhrana 
propria.  A  delicate  membrane  on 
which  the  epithelial  layer  of  mucous 
and  serous  surfaces  rests,  separat- 
ing it  from  the  vascular  layer  be- 
neath ;  it  is  said  to  exist  in  the  skin 
between  tlie  rete  Malpighi  and  the 
corium.  BowTnan,  by  whom  it  was 
discovered,  describes  it  as  a  struc- 
tureless homogeneous  membrane, 
but  it  is  really  a  form  of  delicate 
connective  tissue,  and  by  staining 
with  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  seen 
to  consist  chiefly  of  flattened 
epithelioid  cells. 

BA'SES,  ORGANIC.  Alkaloids. 
These  names  are  given  to  a  class 
of  nitrogenized  organic  compounds, 
which,  in  their  relations,  are  quite 
analogous  to  ammonia,  and  its 
derived  bodies,  the  amines  and 
cvTittdcs 

BAs'lBRA'NCHIAL  BONES.  A 
series  of  ventrally  placed  bones 
uniting  the  lateral  segments  of 
branchial  arches  in  osseous  fishes. 
The  corresponding  structure  in  man 
is  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

BA'SIC  SALTS.  Sitb-salts. 
Salts  containing  more  base  than 
exists  in  the  related  neutral  salt. 
See  Super  and  Sub-salts. 

BA'SIC  WATER.  Constitu- 
tional water.  A  term  applied  in 
cases  in  which  water  appears  to 
act  the  part  of  a  base  in  salts,  not 
being  easily  expelled  by  heat,  and 


allowing  its  place  to  be  supplied  by 
another  base. 

BASrCITY  OF  ACIDS.  By 
this  term  is  understood  the  number 
of  replaceable  hydrogen-atoms  con- 
tained in  an  acid  ;  or,  on  the  old 
view  of  the  constitution  of  acids, 
the  number  of  equivalents  of  base 
with  which  the  acid  can  combine. 

BASIGY'NIUM  {fii<Tis,  base, 
yvvT),  woman).  The  pedicle  on 
which  the  ovary  is  seated  in  cer- 
tain plants,  as  in  passion-flower. 
See  Podogyniiom. 

BASIHY'AL  {basis,  base,  and 
hyoides,  the  hyoid  bone).  A  term 
applied  by  Professor  Owen  col- . 
lectively  to  the  four  small  subcu- 
bical  bones,  constituting  the  body 
of  the  inverted  hyoid  arch,  or  the 
"hajmal  spine"  of  the  "haemal 
arch,"  in  some  fishes.    See  Vertebra. 

BA'SILAR  ASPECT  {^6.<ns,  the 
base).  An  aspect  towards  the 
base  of  the  head.  By  the  term 
basilad,  used  adverbiall}'-,  is  meant 
"  towards  the  basilar  aspect." 

BA'SILIC  {0aaL\iK6s,  royal). 
A  term  generally  of  eminence,  and 
hence  applied  to  the  large  vein  of 
the  arm. 

BASI'LICON  {^aaiXiKds,  royal). 
This  term,  with  (pdpfxaKov  under- 
stood, denotes  a  plaster  of  royal 
virtues,  consisting  of  yellow  wax, 
black  pitch,  resin,  and  olive  oil. 
It  was  formerly  called  unguantum 
tetrapharmacum,  the  fom'-drug 
ointment. 

BASI-OCCI'PITAL  {basis,  base, 
and  occipitalis,  the  occipital  bone). 
The  name  given  by  Professor 
Owen  to  the  centrum,  body,  or 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone.    See  Vertebra. 

BASIO-GLOSSUS  {^dcri^,  the 
base,  yMiaaa,  the  tongue).  That 
portion  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  body  of  the 
hyoid  bone. 
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1.  Basio-chondro  cerato-glossus. 
An  unwieldy  designation  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle,  according  to  their  origins 
and  insertions. 

2.  Basio-plmryngeus.  A  term 
applied  by  Winslow  to  some  fibres 
of  the  muscular  layer  of  the 
pharynx,  which  proceed  from  the 
base  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  form 
pai't  of  the  constrictor  medius. 

BASION  {^ams,  base).  The 
centi'al  point  of  the  anterior  border 
of  the  occipital  foramen. 

BA'SIS  {^da-is,  a  base,  a  sup- 
port). 1.  The  sub.stance  with 
which  an  acid  is  combined  in  a 
salt.  2.  A  mordant ;  a  substance 
used  in  dyeing,  which  has  an 
affinity  botli  for  the  cloth  and  the 
colouring  matter.  2.  The  princi- 
pal medicine  in  a  prescription. 

.  BASISPHE'NOID  {&i.<ris,  base, 
a^i\v,  a  wedge,  6?5os,  shape),  A 
bone  lying  between  the  basi-occi- 
pital  and  the  presphenoids  ;  it  is 
found  in  some  of  the  osseous 
fishes,  birds,  and  animals,  and 
corresponds  to  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  in  man. 

BA'SSORIN.  A  constituent 
part  of  a  species  of  gum  brought 
irora  Bassora,  as  also  of  gum 
tragacanth,  and  of  some  gum  re- 
sins. 

BAST-TISSUE.  A  tissue  con- 
sisting ol'  very  long  flexible  tubes, 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  inner  bark 
of  plants,  and  constituting  the 
substances  hemp  and  flax.  The 
bast  used  by  gardeners  for  tying 
is  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree. 
See  Bark  of  Plniits. 

BA'SYL  {&<i<Tis,  a  base,  Sxt,, 
nature  or  principle).  A  term  pro- 
po-sed  by  Graham  to  denote  the 
metallic  radical  of  a  salt.  Thus, 
sodium  is  the  basyl  of  sulphate  of 
soda;  soda  is  the  base,  and  sulphat- 
oxygen  the  salt  radical,  if  the  suit 


be  viewed  as  consisting  of  sulphat- 
oxide  of  sodium. 

BATH  (/SaAoj/ftoi',  Gr., balineum, 
or  balneiLvi,  Lat.,  bad.  Sax.). 
Baths  are  general  or  partial ;  they 
may  consist  of  simple  water  or  be 
medicated.  The  physiological  and 
therapeutic  effects  of  baths  being 
modified  by  their  temperature, 
the  following  classification,  con- 
structed on  these  principles,  will 
be  found  practically  useful : — 

I.  General  Baths. 

1.  Cold  Bath.  Balneum  frigi- 
dum.  The  temperature  ranges 
from  33°  to  60°  Fahr.  Below  50° 
Fahr.,  it  is  considered  very  cold. 

2.  Cool  Bath.  Balneum  frigidu- 
lum.  Temp,  from  60°  to  75°  Fahr. 

3.  Temperate  Bath.  Balneum 
temperatum.  Temp,  fiom  75°  to 
85°  Fahr. 

4.  Tepid  Bath.  Balneum  tepi- 
dum.    Temp,  from  85°  to  92°  Fahr. 

5.  Warm  Bath.  Temp,  from 
92°  to  98°  Fahr.  :  about  that  of  the 
body. 

6.  Rot  Bath.  Balneum  calidum. 
Temp,  from  98°  to  112°  Fahr. 

7.  Vapour  Bath.  Balneum  va- 
poris  ;  balneum  laconicum.  Tem- 
perature from  122°  to  144°-6  Fahr. 
When  a  vapour  bath  is  applied 
only  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
body,  it  is  called  a  fumigation,  or 
vapour  douche. 

8.  Hot-air  Bath.  Balneum  su- 
datorium. The  sweating  bath. 
Temperature  from  100°  to  130° 
Fahr. 

9.  Artificial  Sea-water  Bath. 
Balneiim  maris  factitium.  A  solu- 
tion of  one  part  of  common  salt  in 
thirty  parts  of  water. 

II.  Partial  Batlis. 

These  are  the  hip-bath,  coxselu- 
vium,  or  demi-bain  of  the  French, 
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in  wliicli  the  body  is  immersed  as 
high  as  the  hips  or  umbilicus  ;  the 
foot-lath,  or  balneum  pediluvium  ; 
the  head-bath,  or  balneum  capitilu- 
vium  ;  the  hand-hath,  or  balneum 
manuluvium;  and  the  arm-hath,  or 
balnenm  brachiluvium. 

III.  Medicated  Baths, 

1.  Saline  Bath.  Prepared  by 
adding  common  salt  to  water.  The 
temperature  ought  not  to  exceed 
92°  Fahr. 

2.  Sidphurous  Bath.  Prepared 
by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium  in  thirty 
gallons  of  water  in  a  wooden 
bathing-vessel. 

3.  Gelatine  -  sulphurous  Bath. 
Prepared  by  adding  one  pound  of 
Flanders'  glue,  previously  dis- 
solved in  water,  to  the  sulphurous 
bath  above  described.  — Diipuy- 
tren. 

4.  Alkaline  Bath.  Prepared 
with  soap,  the  cai'bonates  of  soda 
and  potash,  or  the  solution  of 
hydrate  of  potash. 

5.  Metalline  Bath.  Prepared  by 
impregnating  water  with  the 
scoriae  of  metals,  particularly  of 
iron. 

6.  Ferruginous  Bath.  Prepared 
with  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  or 
sulphate  of  iron. 

7.  Medicated  Hot-air  Bath. 
Prepared  by  impregnating  the  hot 
air  with  some  gas  or  vapour,  as 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  or  chlorine. 

BATH,  CHEMICAL.  An  appa- 
ratus for  modifying  and  regulating 
the  heat  in  chemical  processes,  by 
interposing  sand,  or  other  sub- 
stance, between  the  fire  and  tiie 
vessel  intended  to  be  heated. 

1.  Water  Bath.  Balneum  aquo- 
sum  ;  fwmerly  called  balneum 
mariae,  from  the  use  of  a  solution 
of  salt  instead  of  water  only. 


2.  Sand  Bath.  Balneum  arenre. 
An  iron  vessel  containing  sand, 
which,  being  gradually  heated, 
communicates  the  heat  to  every 
vessel  buried  in  the  sand.  Those 
distillations  which,  at  any  part  of 
the  process,  require  as  much  as  a 
low  red  heat,  are  usually  per- 
formed in  sand  baths. 

3.  Solution  Bath.  "Where  tem- 
peratures above  212°  Fahr.  are 
required  in  baths,  saturated  solu- 
tions are  employed  ;  these,  boiling 
at  dill'erent  temperatures,  com- 
municate heat  up  to  their  boiling 
points.  Solution  baths  will  pro- 
duce temperatures  up  to  360° 
Fahr. 

4.  Metal  Bath.  For  tempera- 
tures above  360°,  metal  baths  are 
employed,  as  those  of  mercury, 
fusible  metal,  tin,  or  lead.  The 
temjierature  may  thus  be  raised 
to  600°  Fahr. 

BA'TRACHUS  {^drpaxos,  a 
frog).    See  Ranula. 

BATTERY,  ELE'CTRIC  (Fr. 
hattre,  to  beat).  A  row  of  Leyden 
jars  arranged  so  that  the  external 
coating  of  one  is  in  connection 
with  the  internal  coating  of  the 
next,  and  so  on. 

BA'TTERY,  GALVA'NIC.  See 
Galvanism. 

BATTEY'S  OPERATION. 
Oophorectomy.  The  removal  of 
both  ovaries. 

BAU'HIN,  VA'LVULE  OF. 
Ileo-colic  or  ileo-ccecal  valve.  A 
valve  within  the  ceecum,  whose 
office  is  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  excrementitious  matters  from 
the  ccecum  into  the  small  intes- 
tine. The  extremities  of  its  two 
lips  form  rugae  in  the  straight 
part  of  the  caecum,  called  by 
Morgagni  frwna  of  the  valvule  of 
Ba,uhin. 

BAUME'S  FLUX.  A  defla- 
grating mixture,  consisting  of  90 
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grains  of  saltpetre,  30  of  sulphur, 
and  30  of  moderately  fine  saw- 
dust. 

BAYLE,  GREY  GRANULA- 
TIONS OF.  Tubercular  nodules 
in  tlie  lungs  which  have  undergone 
a  fibroid  change. 

BAY-SALT.  Chloride  of  so- 
dium, ov  common  salt,  as  obtained 
by  solar  evaporation  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

BDE'LLA  (iSSaWco,  to  suck). 
The  Greek  term  for  the  leech,  or 
the  Mricdo  of  the  Latins.  The 
latter  is  the  term  now  used. 

BDE'LLIUM  {fiUXKiov,  a  fra- 
grant gum).  A  name  applied  to 
two  gum-resinous  substances. 
One  of  these  is  the  Indian  bdel- 
lium, or  false  myrrh,  procured 
from  the  Amyris  commiphora;  it 
is  the  bdellium  of  the  Scriptui-es. 
The  other  is  called  African  bdel- 
lium, and  is  obtained  from  the 
Balsamodendron  Mukul  of  Hook. 

BDELLO'AIETER  {^Uwa,  a 
leech,  fiirpov,  a  measure).  An 
instrument  invented  by  Dffmours 
as  a  substitute  for  the  leech,  and 
consisting  of  a  cupi)ing-glass,  a 
scarificator,  and  an  exhausting 
syringe.  Its  advantage  consists 
in  its  measuring  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  is  drawn.  Kraus 
proposes  the  more  significant 
term  anti-bdella. 

BEAD-PROOF.  A  term  de- 
noting the  strength  of  spirituous 
liquors,  as  shown  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  bubbles  or  beads  on 
the  surface  for  a  certain  time. 

BEAKER.  A  glass  vessel  used 
in  chemical  analysis. 

BEARER  COMPANY.  That 
portion  of  the  medical  contingent 
with  an  army  corps  in  the  field, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  remove  the 
wounded  from  the  immediate  rear 
of  the  fighting  line  to  the  field 
hospital. 


BEBE'RIA.  The  name  of  a 
drug  procui'ed  from  Nectandra  or 
Bebeeru  bark,  imported  from 
British  Guiana. 

BE'CHICA  ip-nx'Kd,  from  0^,1 
cough).  Tussicularia  ;  tussiculosa. 
Cough  medicines  ;  demulcent 
remedies.    See  Bex. 

BED-CASE.  A  form  of  hysteria 
in  which  the  patient  chooses  to 
live  in  bed. 

BED-SORE.  Ulcus  ex  cubando. 
A  sore  occasioned  by  constant 
pressure  of  a  part  of  the  body  in 
bed.  In  some  cases,  however, 
where  the  spinal  cord  is  exten- 
sively diseased,  and  the  grey 
matter  softened,  bed-sores  develop 
very  rapidly,  and  seem  to  be  due 
rather  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the 
skin  than  to  direct  pressure  on 
the  part  involved.  See  Trophic 
Lesions. 

BEE  POISON.  This  is  formic 
acid.  It  has  an  important,  though 
not  well-known  purpose  of  pre- 
venting fermentation  and  decay. 

BEGGIATOA.  A  genus  of 
Leptotrichece.  The  threads  are 
uuarticulated  and  the  cells  contain 
sulphur  granules  ;  their  habitat  is 
water.    It  comprises — 

1.  Begcjiatoa  alba.  Cocci,  rods, 
spirals,  and  threads.  They  occur  as 
greyish  gelatinous  threads  in  the 
water  of  sulphur  springs. 

2.  Bcggiatoa  roseo-persicina..  The 
peach-coloured  bacterium.  Cocci, 
rods,  spirals,  and  threads;  they  con- 
tain a  peach-blossom  red  pigment 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

3.  Beggiatoa  mirabilis.  The 
threads  are  broader  than  those  of 
1  and  2,  are  motile,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  and  curled  in  various  ways. — 
Crookshank. 

BE'LA.  Bael;  a  drug  obtained 
from  the  dried  half-ripe  fruit  of 
^gle  Marmclos,  a  plant  of  Malabar 
and  Coromandel. 
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BELL'S  PARALYSIS.  Baraly- 
sis  of  the  facial  nerve.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  was  an  English  surgeon  (1774- 
1842). 

BELLADONNA.  Deadly  night- 
shade ;  an  indigenous  species  of 
Atropia,  used  as  a  cosmetic  by  the 
ladies  of  Italy.  The  term  suggests 
personal  attraction. 

BELL'INI,  DUCTS  OF.  The 
terminal  portions  of  the  excretory 
tubes  of  the  kidney. 

Bellini,  an  Italian  anatomist 
(1643-1704). 

BELLOC'S  SOUND.  A  metal 
cannula  used  for  plugging  the 
posterior  nares  ;  to  the  end  of  the 
stylet  is  attached  a  steel  spring, 
which  being  set  free  after  the 
instrument  has  been  introduced 
into  the  nose,  curves  round  the 
soft  palate,  carrying  with  it  an 
attached  loop  of  thread  to  which 
a  plug  can  be  fixed,  and  so  drawn 
into  the  posterior  nares. 

BE'LLOWS'  SOUND.  An  un- 
natural souud  of  the  heart,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  puffing  of  a  small 
pair  of  bellows,  as  heard  by  the 
stethoscope.  See  Auscultation, 
Bruit  de  Soufflet. 

BELLY.  Abdomen.  The  cavity 
containing  the  bowels  or  intes- 
tines. Formerly,  the  abdomen 
was  called  the  lowe7-  belly,  the 
thorax  the  middle  belly,  and  the 
head  the  uppei-  belly. 

BEN,  OIL  OF.  The  expressed 
oil  of  the  Ben-nut,  or  the  Moringa 
ptcrygosperma,  remarkable  for  not 
becoming  rancid  for  many  years. 
By  saponification  it  yields  benic 
acid,  one  of  the  acetic  series  of 
acids,  or  the  fatty  acid  series. 

BENEDI'CTUS  {benedicere,  to 
bless).  Benedict  or  blessed ;  a 
term  applied  to  compositions  and 
herbs,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
good  qualities;  th\;s,antimonial  wine 
was  termed  benedictum  vinum,  &c. 


BENEFI'CIUM  NATU'RiE. 
Benefice  de  la  nature.  A  term  by 
which  the  French  denote  the 
curative  process  of  nature,  when 
unaided  by  medicine,  and  which, 
we  popularly  express  by  the  teim 
"efl'ort  of  nature."  It  is  synony- 
mous with  alvi  profluviuni,  or 
spontaneous  diarrhoea,  which  re- 
lieves or  removes  the  symptoms  of 

BENE'VOLENCE.  A  term  in 
phrenology  indicative  of  a  disposi- 
tion for  kindness,  compassion,  and 
other  amiable  qualities.  It  is 
common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Its  organ  is,  according 
to  phrenologists,  seated  in  the 
upper  and  middle  part  of  the  fore- 
head, just  where  the  hair  begins  to 
grow. 

BE'NZENE,  BENZOL,  BEN- 
ZINE. CsHg.  A  hydrocarbon 
prepared  fi'om  coal-tar  oil  ;  the 
first  of  the  series  of  the  aromatic 
organic  compounds.  It  is  clear, 
colourless,  and  very  volatile,  its 
vapour  being  highly  inflammable  ; 
it  has  a  pleasant  ^aromatic  smell, 
dissolves  fat  readily,  and  is  there- 
fore used  for  cleaning  clothes. 

Benzine  cautery.  See  Paque- ' 
tin's  Cautery. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  Flowers  of 
Benjamin.  A  crystalline  acid  ob- 
tained from  benzoin,  and  prepared 
by  sublimation.    See  Benzoinuvi. 

BENZOI'NUM.  Benzoin ;  a 
balsamic  resin  which  exudes  from 
incisions  made  into  the  bark  of  the 
Styrax  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin-tree. 
Imported  from  Siam  and  Sumatra. 

BE'RIBERI.  Bad  sickness  of 
Ceylon.  A  form  of  general  dropsy, 
accompanied  by  general  anaemia, 
numbness,  and  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs,  &c. ;  a  disease  occur- 
ring in  an  acute  and  chronic  form 
in  India,  and  commonly  con- 
founded    by     nosologists  with 
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barbiers.  The  name  beriberi  is 
that  given  by  the  Malibars  to  this 
disease ;  beri  is  Singalese  for 
weakness,  and,  by  iteration,  im- 
plies great  weakness. 
_  BE'RTIN,  COLUMNS  OF.  Por- 
tions of  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  kidney  which  run  inwards 
between  the  pyramids. 

BE'RTIN,  SPONGY  BONES  OF. 
The  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones 
which  partially  close  in  the 
sphenoidal  sinuses. 

BE'TA.  The  second  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  employed 
occasionally  to  distinguish  an 
ingredient  of  a  body ;  beta-orcein 
is  one  of  the  constituents  of  orchil 
or  archil ;  beta-resin,  or  sylvic  acid, 
is  one  of  the  resins  of  colophony. 
See  Alpha-orcein. 

BE'TAINE.  An  alkaloid  ex- 
tracted from  beetroot,  beta  vulgaris, 
hence  the  name.  It  is  poisonous, 
and  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  putre- 
factive decomposition  of  albuminous 
substances  ;  it  has  been  extracted 
from  human  urine. 

BE'TEL.  A  famous  masticatory 
employed  in  the  East,  consisting 
of  the  areca,  betel,  or  pinang  nut, 
the  produce  of  the  Areca  Catechu, 
or  Catechu  palm.  A  portion  of  the 
nut  is  rolled  up  with  a  little  lime 
in  the  leaf  of  the  Piper  betel,  and 
the  whole  chewed. 

BE'TULIN.  Birch-camijhor  ;  a 
chemical  resinoid  substance  found 
in  the  bark  of  the  Betula  alba,  or 
Birch-tree. 

BE'X  (/3t]|,  ^7)%^$,  a  cough).  A 
Greek  term  iised  by  some  nosolo- 
gists  instead  of  the  Latin  term 
tussis,  or  cough.    See  Becliiea. 

BE'ZOAR  {pdd-zahr,  Persian,  a 
destroyer  of  poison).  A  morbid 
concretion  formed  in  the  bodies  of 
land  animals  to  which  many  fanci- 
ful virtues  were  formerly  ascribed. 
See  Ellagic  Acid. 


Bezoardics,  A  name  given  to  a 
class  of  alexipharmic  medicines, 
from  the  imputed  properties  of  the 
bezoar. 

BI-.  Two.  A  particle  found  in 
composition  only.  The  older  form 
was  dui,  as  dui-dens  for  bi-dens. 
In  chemical  tenns  this  prefix  de- 
notes two  equivalents  of  the  first- 
mentioned  ingredient  to  one  of  the 
other,  as  &i-chromate  of  potash,  i.e. 
two  equivalents  of  chromic  acid  to 
one  of  potash.    Compare  Di-. 

1.  Bi-auriculate  (auricula,  an 
auricle).  1.  Having  two  aui-icles, 
as  the  heart  of  mammalia,  birds, 
and  reptiles.  2.  Having  two 
aui'icle-like  projections,  as  the  base 
of  certain  leaves. 

Bi-basic  salts.  A  class  of  oxygen- 
acid  salts,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  acid  theory,  contain  two 
equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid, 
as  the  tartras  potassa:  et  sodce,  or 
Rochelle  salt. 

3.  Bi-capsular  (capsula,  a  little 
case).  A  designation  of  certain 
pericarjDS  which  consist  each  of  two 
capsules,  or  seed  cases  in  each 
flower. 

4.  Bi-carbonate.  A  salt  contain- 
ing a  double  proportion,  or  two 
equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  to  one 
of  base. 

5.  Bi-carinate  (carina,  a  keel). 
Having  two  keel-like  projections,  as 
the  upper  palea  of  grasses. 

6.  Bi-ceps  (caput,  a  head).  Two- 
headed,  or  having  two  distinct 
origins,  as  applied  to  a  muscle  of 
the  tliigh  and  of  the  arm.  The 
interossei  muscles  are  termed 
bicipites,  from  having  each  two 
heads. 

7.  Bi-concave  (concavus,  hol- 
lowed out).  Concave  or  hollowed 
out  on  both  sides  ;  a  term  applied 
to  a  vertebra. 

8.  Bi-congrcgate  (congregatus, 
collected  together).  Bigeminate, 
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or  arranged  in  two  pairs,  as  the 
leaflets  of  mimosa  unguis  cati. 

9.  Bi-conjugate  (coiijugatus, 
yoked  together).  Twice  paired,  as 
when  a  petiole  forks  twice,  forming 
two  pairs  of  forkings. 

10.  Bi-cornis,  cornu,  a  horn). 
A  term  applied  to  the  os  hyoides, 
which  has  two  processes  of  horns ; 
and,  formerly,  to  muscles  which 
have  two  insertions. 

11.  Bi-crenate  (crena,  a  notch). 
Douhly  crenate  ;  when  the  crenate 
toothings  of  leaves  are  themselves 
crenate. 

12.  Bi-cuspidati  (cuspis,  a  spear). 
Having  two  tubercles  ;  as  applied 
to  the  first  two  pairs  of  molars  in 
each  jaw. 

13.  Bi-dentate  (dens,  a  tooth). 
Two-toothed ;  having  two  tooth- 
like processes,  as  applied  to  the 
fruit  or  achenia  of  bidens. 

14.  Bi-ennial  (annus,  a  year). 
Enduring  throughout  two  years, 
and  then  perishing  ;  plants  which 
bear  leaves  only  the  first  j'ear, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  the  second 
year,  and  then  die. 

15.  Bi-farious  {\)\isi\:'ms,  two-fold). 
A  term  applied  to  leaves  arranged 
in  two  rows,  not  necessarily  oppo- 

:  site  to  each  other  ;  in  this  particu- 
lar, the  term  is  different  from 
•  distichous.  Also,  a  stem  or  branch 
1  is  said  to  be  bifariously  hairy, 
'  when  the  hairs  between  any  two 
]  joints  appear  on  the  front  and  back, 
I  and  in  the  adjoining  internode  on 
1  the  right  and  left  sides. 

16.  Bi-foUolate  (foliolum,  a  leaf- 
1  let).    When  two  folioles  or  leaflets 

are  developed  at  the  same  point  at 
the  end  of  the  petiole,  as  in  zygo- 
1  phyllum    fabago.    The    term  is 
>  synonymous  with  conjugate. 

17.  Bi-forine  (biforus,  for  biforis, 
-  having  two  doors,   from  foris,  a 

door).  A  cell  containing  raphides 
:•  found  in  certain  plants  ;  so  called 


from  its  discharging  its  contents  by 
an  opening  at  each  extremity. 

18.  Bifurcate  (furca,  a  fork). 
Forked,  as  applied  to  the  inflores- 
cence of  stellaria,  and  synonymous 
with  dicliotomous. 

19.  Bi-furcation  (furca,  a  fork). 
The  division  of  a  vessel,  or  of  a 
nerve  into  two  bi'anches,  as  that  of 
a  two-pronged  fork. 

20.  Bi-gaster  {yaa-r-ftp,  the  belly). 
Two-bellied,  as  applied  to  mus- 
cles ;  a  hybrid  term  synonymous 
with  M-vcntcr  and  di-gastricus. 

21.  Bi-geminate  (geminatus, 
doubled).  A  term  applied  to  a 
decomi^ound  stem  or  leaf,  in  which 
the  bifurcation  is  repeated  at  the 
ends  of  the  petioles  resulting  from 
a  first  bifurcation. 

22.  Bi-hernius  (hernia,  'ipvos,  a 
branch).  Having  a  scrotal  hernia 
on  each  side. 

23.  Bi-jugotis  (jugum,  a  pair  or 
yoke).    Bijugate.    In    two  pairs 
as  applied  to  the  leaflets  of  a  pin- 
nate leaf. 

24.  Bi-labiaie  (labium,  a  lip). 
Two-lipped,  as  applied  to  certain 
corollas.  The  term  labiate  is 
generally  used,  and  is  suflaciently 
descriptive. 

25.  Bi-lamellated  (lamella,  a 
small  plate  of  metal).  Formed 
of  two  small  plates,  as  the  stigma 
of  mimulas  and  other  plants. 

26.  Bi-lateral.  Two-sided,  per- 
taining to  the  two  sides  of  a  central 
axis,  as  in  the  bilateral  symmetry 
of  animals. 

27.  Bi-lohatc  (lobus,  a  lobe). 
Having  two  lobes  resembling  the 
tips  of  ears,  as  applied  to  the  leaves 
of  Bauhinia,  &c. 

28.  Bi-locular  (loculus,  a  cell). 
Two-celled  ;  divided  into  two  cells  ; 
a  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the 
anther,  to  certain  capsules,  &c. 

29.  Bi-mana  (manus,  a  hand). 
Two-handed,   as  characteristic  of 
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uian  tho  only  mammal  that  pos- 
sesses two  perfect  hands. 

30.  Bi-natc  (uatus,  born). 
Growing  in  pairs  ;  a  term  synony- 
mous with  U-foliolate,  as  applied 
to  leaves. 

31.  Bin-oculus  (oculus,  the  eye). 
Having  two  eyes ;  an  uncouth 
designation  of  a  bandage  for  secur- 
ing the  dressings  on  both  eyes. 
The  term  binocular  vision  relates  to 
impressions  made  upon  both  retinse, 
which  are  combined  into  single 
vision. 

32.  Bin-oxide ;  sesquioxide. 
Names  applied  by  Thenard  to 
oxides  which  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  acids,  and  contain, 
respectively,  twice  and  once  and  a 
half  as  much  oxygen  as  the  prot- 
oxides of  the  same  metal.  He  avoids 
the  use  of  the  word  "deutoxide," 
and  limits  the  application  of  "  per- 
oxide "  to  those  oxides  which  do 
not  combine  with  acids. 

33.  Bi-palmate.  Having  a  pal- 
mate arrangement  on  secondary 
petioles  which  are  palmately 
arranged  on  the  primary  petiole. 

34.  Bi-partite  (bipartitus,  divided 
into  two  parts).  Divided  into  two 
parts,  as  applied  to  the  segments 
of  a  leaf;  more  deeply  divided  than 
bijid. 

35.  Bi-pinnate  (pinna,  the  fin  of 
a  fish).  Doubly  pinnate  ;  a  term 
employed,  in  botany,  when  the  leaf- 
lets of  a  pinnate  leaf  themselves  be- 
come pinnate,  as  in  fumaria  offici- 
nalis. A  bi-immatijid  leaf  is  a  pin- 
natifid  leaf  having  its  segments 
pinnatifid.    See  Pinnate. 

36.  Bi-serrate  (serratus,  saw- 
shaped).  Doubly  sawed ;  as  applied 
to  the  margins  of  leaves,  when  the 
serrations  are  themselves  serrate. 

37.  Bi-serial  (series,  a  row). 
Arranged  in  two  series,  or  rows  ;  a 
term  synonymoirs  with  bifari- 
ous. 


38.  Bi-ternate  (temi,  three  a- 
piece).  Doubly  ternate ;  a  term 
applied,  in  botany,  when  three 
secondary  petioles  proceed  from 
the  common  petiole,  and  each 
bears  three  leaflets,  as  in  fumaria 
bulbosa. 

39.  Bi-valved  (valva,  folding- 
doors).  Two-valved,  as  the  shell 
of  the  oyster,  a  legume,  &c. 

40.  Bi-venter  (venter,  the  belly). 
The  name  of  muscles  which  have 
two  bellies,  as  the  oecipito-fron- 
talis.  The  term  is  synonymous 
with  di-gastricus. 

BIBITO'RIUS  (bilerc,  to  drink). 
A  former  name  of  the  rectus  inter- 
nus  oculi  muscle,  from  its  drawing 
the  eye  inward  towards  the  nose, 
and  thus  directing  it  into  the  cup 
in  drinking. 

BIDDER'S  GANGLIA.  (Bid- 
der, a  German  anatomist).  Nerve 
ganglia  found  in  the  heart-wall 
between  the  auricles  and  ventri- 
cles 

BIGELOWS  Y-LIGAMENT. 
The  ilio-femoral  ligament. 

BIGELOWS  OPERATION. 
The  operation  of  litholapaxy. 

BILE  {bilis,  bile).  The  secre- 
tion of  the  liver,  consisting  of  bile 
salts,  cholesterin,  mucus,  bile  pig- 
ments, fats,  lecithin,  inorganic 
salts,  and  water.  It  is  an  alka- 
line golden  red  (in  carnivora)  or 
green  (in  herbivora)  viscid  fluid. 

1.  Bile  acids.  The  chief  are 
taurocholic  and  glycocholic  acids, 
existing  in  bile  as  salts  of  sodium  ; 
the  latter  is  the  more  abundant  in 
human  bile.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  acids  they  decompose  into 
cholalic  acid  and  taurin,  and 
cholalic  acid  and  glycin  respec- 
tively. Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile 
acids  :  decolorized  bile  is  gently 
warmed  with  cane  sugar  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  a 
purple  colour  is  produced,  show- 
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ing,  when  viewed  through  the 
spectroscope,  two  absorption  bands, 
one  between  the.  D  and  E,  and 
the  other  between  the  E  and  F  lines 
of  the  solar  spectrum. 

2.  Bile  pigments.  The  chief  are 
hilirubiii  and  biliverdin;  the  first 
gives  the  golden  red  colour  to  the 
fresh  bile  of  carnivora  ;  when  its 
alkaline  solution  is  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  time,  it  becomes  green, 
being  changed  into  biliverdin, 
which  is  the  green  pigment  of  the 
bile  of  herbivora. 

3.  Gmelin's  test  for  bile.  This 
consists  in  allowing  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid,  containing  nitrous  acid, 
to  mix  slowly  with  a  little  bile  on 
a  white  porcelain  plate  ;  a  play  of 
colours  is  thus  produced,  passing 
from  red  to  blue,  green,  violet,  and 
finally  to  yellow  ;  this  final  oxida- 
tion-product contains  choletelin. 
When  bilirubin  and  biliverdin  are 
acted  on  by  a  reducing  agent,  u7-o- 
bilin  is  produced. 

BILHARZIA  HiEMATOBIA. 
Distoma  hcematobia.  A  sterelmin- 
thous  parasitic  worm,  found  in  the 
portal  vein  and  its  roots,  and  in 
the  kidney,  where  it  causes  hsema- 
turia. 

BI'LIARY  DUCTS  {bilis,  bile). 
These  are  the  hepatic,  the  cystic, 
and  the  ductus  communis  chole- 
dochus,  the  first  connected  with 
the  liver,  the  second  with  the  gall- 
bladder, the  third  being  the 
common  excretory  duct  of  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder. 

BINARY  COMBmATION-.  A 
term  connected  with  the  chemical 
theory  that  combination  takes 
place  behveen  the  atoms  of  bodies 
only.  "When  only  one  combination 
of  any  two  elementary  bodies  exists, 
it  is  assumed,  unless  the  contrary 
can  be  proved,  that  its  elements 
are  united  atom  to  atom  singly. 
Combinations  of   this  sort  were 


termed  by  Dalton  binary.  But  if 
several  compounds  can  be  obtained 
from  the  same  elements,  they  com- 
bine, as  he  supposed,  in  proportions 
expressed  by  some  simple  multiple 
of  the  number  of  atoms,  presenting 
ternary  and  quaternary  combina- 
tions. 

BINARY  COMPOUND.  A 
compound  of  two  elements,  or  of 
an  element  and  a  compound  per- 
forming the  function  of  an  element, 
or  of  two  compounds  each  of  which 
performs  the  functions  of  an  ele- 
ment.   See  Salt. 

BINI  DIGITI.  Two  'fingers. 
"  In  speaking  of  the  numbers  of 
things  of  which  there  are  two  or 
more  sets,  it  is  much  less  elegant 
to  use  the  simple  immerals  than 
the  distributives.  Thus  we  should 
say  with  propriety,  'seni  deni 
dentes,'  sixteen  teeth;  'quini 
digiti,'  Jive  fingers  ;  but  not  '  bina 
labra,'  tivo  lips,  or  '  bini  oculi,' 
two  eyes ;  these,  if  un  classical, 
are  at  least  poetical." — Horm 
subsecivm. 

BINO'CULAR  VISION  {bini 
oculi,  a  pair  of  eyes).  The  faculty 
of  using  the  two  eyes  harmoni- 
ously. "Without  this  faculty  a 
person  cannot  appreciate  the  effects 
of  the  ordinary  stereoscope. 

BIODY'NAMICS  {filos,  life, 
Siivaixis,  force).  The  doctrine  of 
the  vital  activity  or  forces. 

BIOGE'NESIS  {^los,  life 
production).  A  term  denoting  the 
hypothesis  that  living  matter 
always  arises  by  the  agency  of  pre- 
existing living  matter.  "  Omne 
vivuni  ex  vivo,"  no  life  without 
antecedent  life.    See  Abiogenesis. 

BIO'LOGY  {plos,  life,  kSyos,  an 
accoun^).  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
living  organisms  ;  it  therefore  em- 
braces physiology. 

BIO'LYSIS  ifilos,  life,  \,'„tis,  a 
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loosing).  The  destruction  of  life. 
Hence  the  term  hiolytic  is  applied 
by  Schulz  to  those  agents  which 
have  a  disorganizing  tendency,  and 
lessen  or  destroy  strength,  as  acids, 
salts,  metallic  substances,  and 
narcotics.    See  Morpholysis. 

BIO'PHAGOUS  [^'los,  life, 
(payeiv,  to  eat).  Life-eating  ;  a 
term  applied  to  a  mode  of  nutrition 
of  plants,  depending  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  living  organisms,  as  in  the 
case  of  insectivorous  plants.  See 
Necrophagous  and  Plasmo-phagoits. 

BI'OPLASM  (^los,  life,  irxicr^a, 
anything  formed  or  moulded). 
Another  name  for  "germinal 
matter,"  or  the  rudimentary 
material  of  nutrition  and  growth  in 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues.  See 
Protoplasma. 

BIRD'S-NEST  BODIES.  Con- 
centric globes  of  epithelial  cells 
found  in  e})itheliomatous  growths. 

BIRD'S  NEST,  EDIBLE.  The 
nest  of  a  swallow  ;  it  consists  of 
marine  algre  intimately  mixed  and 
cemented  together  with  the  sali- 
vary mucus  of  the  bird,  and  in 
China  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  soup. 

BISMUTH.  Tin-glance.  A 
pinkish-white  crystalline  metal, 
usually  found  in  tin-mines.  The 
butter  of  bismuth  is  the  chloride  ; 
the  flowers,  the  sublimed  oxide ; 
the  magistery,  the  nitrate  of  the 
teroxiile. 

BI'STOURY  {bistouri,  French). 
A  small  curved  knife  for  surgical 
operations,  so  called,  it  is  said, 
from  the  town  of  Pistori,  where 
there  was  a  celebrated  factory  of 
these  instruments,  which  were 
accordingly  named  gladii  Pisto- 
renses,  Pistori  swords. 

BITTER  PRINCIPLE.  A 
general  term  applied  to  an  in- 
tensely bitter  substance,  procured 
by  digesting  nitric  acid  on  silk. 


indigo,  &c. ;  also  to  quinia,  quassia, 
salicina,  &c., 

BI'TTERN.  The  mother  water, 
or  uncrystallizable  residue  left 
after  common  salt  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  sea- water  by  crystalliz- 
ation. It  owes  its  bitterness  to 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  magnesia. 
It  contains  bromine. 

BITU'MEN  (TTiVu/ia,  irirvs,  pine). 
A  mineral  pitch,  supposed  to  be 
formed  in  the  earth  by  the  decom- 
position of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  In  its  most  fluid  state 
it  constitutes  juiphtha  ;  when  of  the 
consistence  of  oil,  it  becomes  petro- 
leum ;  at  the  next  stage  of  indura- 
tion it  becomes  elastic  bitumen  ; 
then  maltha ;  and  so  on  until  it 
becomes  a  compact  mass,  and  is 
then  called  asphaltum. 

BIVA'LENT  {bis,  valeo,  to  have 
power).  The  term  applied  to  an 
element  which  is  capable  of  re- 
placing two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
chemical  reaction. 

BLACK  ASH.  Ball-soda.  A 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
oxysnlphide  of  calcium.  Same  as 
Barilla. 

BLACK  BLOOD.  A  common 
term  for  venous  blood,  derived  from 
its  intensely  purjile  hue,  and  as 
distinguished  from  the  scarlet 
blood,  commonly  known  as  ai'te- 
rial. 

BLACK  DEATH.  An  Oriental 
plague,  which  occurred  in  Italy 
in  1340,  characterized  by  inflam- 
matory boils  and  black  spots  of 
the  skin,  indicating  putrid  decom- 
position. In  Italy  it  was  called 
la  morlalega  grande,  the  great 
mortality. 

The  Neiu  Black  Death,  or  Black 
Plague,  which  appeared  in  Dublin 
in  1866,  somewhat  resembled  the 
Black  Plague  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Dr  Stokes  suggests,  as 
an  appropriate  name  for  the  disease, 
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malignant  piM-punc  fever.  It  has 
also  been  designated  cerebro-spinal 
typluis,  black  fever,  &c. 

BLACK  DISEASE.  This,  and 
black  jaundice,  are  English  terms 
for  the  morbus  niger  of  the  Latins 
and  the  melcsna  of  the  Greeks. 

BLACK  DROP.  Accticm  opii. 
Opium  boiled  with  aromatics  in 
verjuice  of  the  wild  crab,  to  which 
sugar  is  added,  and  the  whole  then 
fermented.  One  drop  is  considered 
equal  to  two  or  three  drops  of 
laudanum.  The  morphine  salt 
contained  in  the  "  black  drop  "  is 
said  to  be  the  citrate. 

BLACK  FLUX.  A  mixture  of 
finely-divided  carbon  with  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  used  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  metals  on  a  small  scale. 
It  differs  from  ivhitc  flux  only  in 
the  proportion  of  the  ingredients. 

BLACK,  IVORY.  Ebur  ustum, 
or  animal  charcoal  ;  procured  from 
charred  ivory  shavings  ;  generally 
termed  blue  black. 

BLACK,  LAMP.  Fuligo  1am- 
padum.  A  form  of  charcoal  pro- 
cured by  burning  resinous  bodies, 
as  the  refuse  of  pitch,  in  furnaces. 

BLACK  LEAD.    Plumbago,  or 
graphite ;  a  mineral  carbon  con- 
taining   a    small    percentage  of 
iron.    It  is  named  from  its  leaden 
ap2}earance,  for  it  contains  no  lead. 
BLACK  LEG.    A  form  of  pur- 
■  pura,  which  occurs   amongst  the 
I  lumbermen  on  the  Ottawa  or  Grand 
River  of  Canada.    It  is  contracted 
i  by  the  use  of  pork  packed  in  nitrate 
•  of  potash. 

BLACK  LION.  A  name  given 
I  to  a  sloughing  syphilitic  ulcer, 
I  from  which  the  British  soldiers 
;  suffered  severely  in  Portugal. 

BLACK    MEASLES.    A  rare 
'  form  of  measles,  described  by  Willan 
under  the  name  Rubeola  nigra,  and 
characterized  by  a  purplish  and  livid 
J  appearance  of  the  efflorescence. 


BLACK  RUST.  A  disease  of 
wheat,  in  which  a  black,  moist  mat- 
ter is  deposited  in  the  fissure  of  the 
grain.    See  Broion  Rust. 

BLACK  SALTS.  The  name 
given  in  America  to  wood-ashes, 
after  they  have  been  lixiviated  and 
become  black. 

BLACK  TURPETH.  Another 
name  for  the  protoxide  of  mercury, 
commonly  called  the  gray,  ash,  or 
black  oxide. 

BLACK  VOMIT.  MeMna  cru- 
enta.  Substances  of  a  black  appear- 
ance ejected  in  certain  forms  of 
disease,  as  in  yellow  fever,  &c. 

BLACK  WASH.  A  lotion  pre- 
pared by  the  decomposition  of 
calomel  in  lime-water. 

BLACK  WATER.  This  and 
loater  brash  are  English  terms  for 
pyrosis.    Also,  a  disease  of  sheep. 

BLA'DDER,  AIR.  Sioim  Blad- 
der. A  small  bladder  containing 
air  found  in  fishes,  and  developed, 
as  a  dorsal  diverticulum  from  the 
oesophagus,  with  which  it  may 
sometimes  be  seen  to  be  connected. 
The  oesophageal  pouches  occasion- 
ally found  in  man  probably  corre- 
spond to  this  organ  of  fishes. 

BLA'DDER,  IRRITABLE.  A 
condition  of  the  bladder  in  which 
there  is  frequent  desire  to  mictu- 
rate ;  it  arises  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  calculus,  morbid 
urine,  cystitis,  &c. 

BLA'DDER,  U'RIISTARY.  Ve- 
sica urinaria.  The  reservoir  which 
contains  the  urine. 

1.  Oolitmnar  bladder.  Fascicu- 
lated bladder.  A  condition  of  the 
urinary  bladder  in  which,  from 
hypertrophy  of  the  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres,  the  inner  surface 
has  an  extremely  rugose  appear- 
ance. 

2.  Sacculated  bladder.  A  condi- 
tion of  the  urinary  bladder  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  be- 
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tween  the  hypertrophicd  longitu- 
dinal muscular  fibres  forms  deep 
pouches  or  sacculi ;  it  is  due  to 
obstructed  outflow  of  urine. 

•3.  Trigonal  space  of  the  bladder. 
A  smooth  triangular  surface  on  the 
inside  of  the  bladder,  with  its  apex 
at  the  commencement  of  the  urethra, 
and  its  base  extending  from  the 
opening  of  one  ureter  to  that  of  the 
other  ;  over  its  surface  the  rugpe  are 
absent. 

4.  Neck  of  the  bladder.  The  ori- 
fice of  the  urethra  ;  it  is  crescenti- 
form,  and  embraces  a  small  tuber- 
cle, called  uvida  vcsicce,  formed  by 
the  projection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

5.  Fundus  of  the  bladder.  That 
part  of  the  bladder  which  is  in  im- 
mediate relation  with  the  rectum. 

BLA'DDERY  FEVER.  Bidlosa 
fcbris.  Vesicular  fever,  in  which 
the  skin  is  covered  with  bullcc,  or 
blisters.    See  Pemphigus. 

BLJE'SITAS  {blmsus,  one  who 
stammers).  Misenunciation  ;  a 
species  of  psellismus,  in  which 
articulate  sounds  are  freely  but 
inaccurately  enunciated  ;  in  which 
soft  consonants  are  substituted 
for  the  hard,  as  z  for  s,  d  for  t, 
&c. 

BLAIN.  A  blister  ;  a  pustule  ; 
an  orbicular  elevation  of  the  cuticle, 
containing  a  watery  fluid. 

BLANDIN'S  GLANDS.  A  pair 
of  racemose  glands,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  frffiuum  linguai  near  the  tip 
of  the  tongue. 

BLA'STEMAC^Aao-Tcifco,  to  bud). 
Cyto-blastema.  A  term  applied  to 
the  rudimental  mass  of  an  organ  in 
a  state  of  formation.  According  to 
Schwann,  it  consists  partly  of  a 
fluid,  partly  of  granules  which 
spontaneously  change  into  the 
nuclei  of  cells  and  into  cells,  and 
partly  also  of  such  nucleated  colls 
already  formed.    In  Physiology  it 


signifies  the  nutritive  pabulum 
which  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  elements 
of  various  structures. 

BLA'STODERM  {^Xaffrivce,  to 
germinate,  Sfpfia,  the  skin).  A 
membranous  layer  of  cells  formed 
by  the  segmentation  of  the  ovum, 
of  which  it  is  the  germinal  part, 
and  has  therefore  been  called  the 
germinal  membrane. 

1.  Blastodermic  layers.  There 
are  at  first  two,  the  upper  or 
epiblast,  and  the  lower  or  hypo- 
blast ;  a  little  later  a  third  layer, 
the  mesoblast,  is  developed  from 
the  upper  and  lower.  From  the 
epiblast  are  developed  the  skin  and 
its  appendages,  the  central  and 
peripheral  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  organs  of  special  sense, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
buccal  cavity  and  of  the  extreme 
lower  end  of  the  rectum  ;  from  the 
hypoblast  arise  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
of  those  structures  which  are  de- 
veloped therefrom,  viz.,  of  the  air 
passages,  gland  ducts,  &c.  ;  from 
the  mesoblast  are  developed  the 
skeleton  and  its  muscles,  the  con- 
nective tissues,  the  vascular  system, 
the  urinary  and  generative  organs, 
and  the  serous  membranes. 

2.  Blastodermic  vesicle.  The 
blastoderm  of  all  mammals  except 
marsupials  ;  it  is  a  hollow  sphere 
consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells 
{ectomeres)  enclosiug  the  segmenta- 
tion cavity  and  a  mass  of  internal 
cells  called  entomercs. 

BLAUD'S  PILLS.  Pills  contain- 
ing sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate 
of  potash. 

BLEACHING.  The  chemical 
process  of  whitening  linen  or 
woollen  stutfs.  1.  Lin^n  is 
bleached  by  the  old  process,  by 
ex})osure  to  air  and  moisture;  by 
the  new  process,    by    means  of 
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chlorino  or  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime.  2.  Woollen  stuffs  are  bleached 
by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of 
sulphurous  acid. 

BLEACHING  POWDER.  Calx 
chloraia.  Chloride  of  lime,  formerly- 
called  oxymiu'iate  of  lime,  supposed 
to  be  a  compouud  of  hypochlorite 
of  lime  with  chloride  of  calcium,  in 
the  proportions  of  one  equivalent 
of  each.  In  solution  it  is  employed 
as  a  disinfectant. 

Blcachincf  liquid,  eau  de  Javelle, 
or  oxymuriatic  alkaline  water,  is 
the  above  compound  obtained  in 
solution,  by  transmitting  a  sti-eam 
of  chlorine  gas  through  hydrate 
of  lime  suspended  in  water. 

BLEAR-EYE.  Blearedness.  A 
chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  eyelids.    See  Lippitudo. 

BLEB.  Fcmphix.  A  bulla, 
vesicle,  or  bladdery  tumour  of  the 
skin,  distended  by  a  fluid.  See 
Pemphigm. 

BLENDE  {hlcnden,  German,  to 
1  dazzle).  Black-jack.  Sulphide  of 
:  zinc,  named  in  allusion  to  the  bril- 
'.  liancy  of  its  crystals. 

BLENNOPHTHA'LMIA  {^\iv- 
;  va,  mucus,  ocpdaX/xos,  the  eye).  A 
1  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the 
1  eye  ;  purulent  conjunctivitis. 

BLENNORRHA'GIA  {I3\^uva, 
1  mucus,  p7]yvvixi,  to  burst  forth). 
.  An  excessive  discharge  of  mucus 
!  from  the  urethra  or  vagina. 

BLENNORRHCE'A  {^xiwa, 
!  mucus,  (56CO,  to  flow).    A  discharge 
of  inucus  fi-om  the  urethra  ;  a  term 
•  synonymous      with  groreorrhcea. 
This  term,  as  well  as  hlennorrha- 
gia,  is  used  to  denote  purulent  or 
.  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia.    See  Bap- 
torrhosa. 

BLENNO'SES  (^SXeVva,  mucus). 
The  name    given  by    Alibert  to 
'  affections  of   the   mucous  mem- 
S  branes. 

BLE'PHARA  {$\t(papoy,  the  eye- 


lid). Plural  of  hlcpliaron,  the  eye- 
lid.   Hence  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  Blepharitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  eyelids  ;  purulent  ophthalmia  ; 
synonymous  with  blephar-ophthal- 
mia  or  -ophthalmitis. 

2.  Blephar- adenitis  {aSriv,  a 
gland  ;  adenitis,  inflammation  of  a 
gland).  Inflammation  of  the  glands 
of  the  eyelids. 

3.  Blepharo-hlennorrhcea.  Gon- 
orrhoea! ophthalmia  ;  occasioned 
by  the  direct  application  of  gonor- 
rhceal or  leucorrhceal  matter  to  the 
eye. 

4.  Blcphar-oncdsis  {oyKaicris,  a 
puSing  out).  Tumour  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  eyelid  ;  it  may  be 
solid,  pulpy,  melicerous,  or  gela- 
tinous. 

5.  Blephar  -  ophthalmia.  Oph- 
thalmia tarsi.  Inflammation  of  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  and  edge  of 
the  eyelids.    See  Psorophthahnia. 

6.  Blcpharo-pldsly  {ir\d(ra-w,  to 
form).  The  operation  for  forming 
a  new  or  artificial  eyelid.  Blepharo- 
cheilo-pldsty.  An  operation  for  re- 
storing the  diseased  conjunctiva  by 
the  introduction  of  fresh  mucous 
membrane  from  the  lip  (xeiAos). 
See  Plasty. 

7.  Blepharo-pUgia  (ttAtjA^,  a 
stroke).  Paralysis  of  one  or  more 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eyelid  ;  also 
called  ophthalmoplegia. 

8.  Blepharo-2Msis  {tttuxtis,  a 
falling  down).  A  falling  of  the 
upper  eyelid  ;  inability  to  raise  the 
upper  eyelid,  from  relaxation  of  the 
integuments,  or  paralysis  of  the  leva- 
tor palpebraj. 

9.  Blepharo-spdsmus  {ffiraff^6s,  a 
spasm).  Spasm  of  the  eyelid  ;  spas- 
modic action  of  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum muscle. 

B LETTING.    A  term  applied' 
to  that  state  of  decomposition  of 
ripe  fruits,  in  which  spots,  or  blcts, 
appear  upon  them. 
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BLIGHT.  A  slight  palsy,  in- 
duced by  sudden  cold  or  damj), 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  face. 
The  nerves  which  lose  their  power 
are  branches  of  the  portio  dura, 
or  the  respiratory  of  Bell. 

BLIGHT  IN  THE  EYE.  Blood- 
shot eye  ;  the  extravasation  of 
blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva  fi'om 
the  bursting  of  a  vessel. 

BLIND  PILES.  CcBCdR  hmmor- 
rlwides.  Piles  which  are  unac- 
companied by  any  discharge. 

BLIND  SPOT.  A  term  applied 
to  that  point  of  the  retina  at 
which  the  optic  nerve  enters  ;  it  is 
absolutely  blind. 

BLISTER.  A  term  applied  to 
a  vesicating  substance,  as  emplas- 
ti'um  cantharitiis  ;  and  to  a  vesicle 
or  bleb,  the  result  of  a  burn,  scald, 
or  the  application  of  a  vesicating 
substance.    See  Emplastruni. 

Flying  Blisters.  Vesicatoires 
volants.  A  mode  of  treatment 
employed  by  the  continental 
jjractitioners,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  a  more  diffusive  counter- 
irritation.  According  to  this  plan 
the  blister  remains  only  till  it  pro- 
duces a  rubefacient  effect ;  a  second 
blister  is  then  applied  to  some 
other  part,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

BLOOD  {blod,  Saxon).  Sanguis. 
A  red  fluid,  sp.  gr.  1055,  which  cir- 
culates through  the  heart,  arteries, 
veins,  and  capillaries.  It  consists 
of  a  fluid  called  plasma  and  of  cor- 
puscles floating  in  the  plasma  ;  the 
colouring  matter  is  contained  in  the 
red  corpuscles,  the  plasma  itself 
being  nearly  colourless.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  coagulates  with 
the  formation  of  a  red  clot  {crassa- 
mentum)  consisting  of  a  meshwork 
of  fibrin,  within  which  the  corpus- 
cles are  entangled,  and  a  yellow  fluid 
called  sej-um. 

BLOOD-CORPU'SCLES  (cor- 
pusculuvi,  a  little  body).  These 


are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the 
luhite.  The  red  in  man  are  cir- 
cular non-nucleated  discs,  bicon- 
cave when  viewed  edgeways,  and 
about  TTsVs  of  inch  in  diameter  ; 
their  colour  is  due  to  the  haemo- 
globin which  they  contain.  In 
amphibia,  birds,  and  most  reptiles 
these  bodies  are  larger  than  those 
of  human  blood  ;  they  are  moreover 
oval  in  shape,  and  possess  a  nucleus. 
The  white  or  colourless  corpuscles 
are  nucleated,  larger,  lighter,  and 
fewer  in  number  than  the  red,  the 
proportion  being  about  2*5  white 
to  1000  red  ;  they  exhibit  amoeboid 
movements. 

BLOOD-CRYSTALS.  Crystals 
of  hpematoidin. 

BLOOD-PLA'SMA  {-irxiffna, 
anything  formed  or  moulded). 
Liquor  Sanguinis.  Has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  1028,  and  consists  of  albumin, 
alkali  albumin,  and  salts.  Its  exact 
composition  is  unknown. 

BLOOD-PRESSURE.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  blood  on  the  walls  of  the 
containing  vessels. 

BLOOD-PROPER  FLUID.  A 
term  applied  by  Dr  Williams  to  a 
distinct  kind  of  nutrient  fluid  which 
exists  in  invertebrate  animals, 
which  is  always  contained  in  defin- 
itely organized,  or  walled,  blood- 
vessels, and  which  has  a  determin- 
ate circulatory  movement.  See 
Chylo- Aqueous  Fluid. 

BLOOD-SERUM.  The  liquid 
portion  of  the  blood  left  after  the 
separation  of  the  clot.  It  consists 
of  water,  serum  albumin,  paraglob- 
ulin,  fats,  extractives  such  as  urea, 
sugar,  creatin,  &c. ,  and  salts. 

BLOOD-STRO KE.  Coup  de  sang. 
A  sudden  congestion  of  the  brain. 
An  old  term  which  probably  included 
some  forms  of  cerebral  hfemorrhage. 

BLOODY  FLUX.  Another 
name  for  dysentery,  from  the  bloody 
nature  of  the  intestinal  discharges. 
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BLOODY  SWEAT.  EpUdrosis 
cruenia.  A  morbid,  red  discoloura- 
tion of  the  perspiration,  depending 
probably  for  its  peculiar  tint  upou 
tli6  colouring  principle  of  the  blood. 
See  Hccmidrosis. 

BLOW-PIPE.  A  small  conical 
tube,  bent  at  one  end,  so  as  to  be 
easily  inti'oduced  into  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  a 
stream  of  flame,  by  hloiving  through 
it,  upon  an  object. 

Oxy-liydrogcn  blow-pipe.  An  ap- 
paratus for  producing  intense  heat, 
by  supplying  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
with  pure  oxygen,  so  that  the  two 
gases  issue  together  in  the  form  of 
a  jet  from  the  nozzle  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

BLUE  DISE.A.SE.  Blue  jaun- 
dice of  the  Ancients  ;  a  disease  in 
which  the  complexion  is  tinged 
with  blue  or  venous  blood.  See 
'Cyanosis. 

BLUE  GUM.  A  term  applied  to 
a  blue  or  purplish  line  running  along 
the  edges  of  the  gums  just  where 
they  meet  the  teeth,  indicating  the 
introduction  of  lead  into  the  system 
for  a  long  time. 

BLUE  PILL.     Pilula  Hydrar- 

gyi'i- 

BLUE  POT.  Another  term 
for  a  black-lead  crucible,  made  of  a 
mixture  of  coarse  plumbago  and  clay. 

BLUE,  SAXON.  Sulphate  of 
indigo  ;  a  solution  of  indigo  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid, 

BLUTi:  STONE.  or  BLUE 
YITRIOL.  Blue  copperas  ;  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  prepared  by 
oxiilation  of  the  sulphide. 

BLUE,  THENAKD'S.  Cohalt- 
uUramarine.  Hydrate  of  alumina, 
phosi)liate  of  cobalt,  and  peroxide 
of  mercury. 

BLUE,  TUllNBULL'S.  A 
beautiful  blue  precipitate,  thrown 
down  on  adding  red  prussiate  of 
potash  to  a  protosalt  of  iron. 


BLUE  VERDITER.  An  iin- 
pure  carbonate  of  copper,  said 
to  be  prepared  by  decomposing 
nitrate  of  copper  by  means  of 
chalk. 

BOIL.  Fiorunculus.  A  local- 
ized inflammation  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissues,  frequently 
around  a  sebaceous  gland,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  a  central 
slough,  which  is  removed  by 
suppuration  from  the  surrounding 
tissues.  It  is  greater  in  extent 
than  are  the  pustules  of  acne,  but 
more  circumscribed  and  less 
extensive  than  a  carbuncle.  A 
blind  boil  is  one  which  neither 
suppurates  nor  sloughs,  but 
gradually  and  slowly  subsides, 
the  contents,  if  any,  being  ab- 
sorbed ;  this  may  be  called  the 
indolent  boil. 

BOILING  POINT.  That  degi-ee 
in  the  scale  of  the  thermometer 
at  which  bubbles  of  vapour  are 
rapidly  formed  and  given  ofl'  from 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  For  the 
same  liquid  it  varies  directly  as 
the  barometric  pressure ;  thus, 
212°  F.  is  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  Avhen  the  bai-ometer  stands 
at  30  inches  ;  at  31  inches,  it  is 
21376  ;  at  29,  it  is  only  210'19. 

BOLE  (/ScoAos,  a  clod  of  earth). 
A  general  term  for  a  massive 
argillaceous  mineral,  as  Armenian 
bole,  mountain  soap,  &c.  Former- 
ly, boles  were  made  into  various 
forms,  stami3ed  with  specified  signs, 
and  termed  teiTcc  sigillatcc. 

BOLETUS  IGNIA'RIUS.  A 
fungus  employed,  under  the  name 
of  Amadou  or  German  tinder,  for 
stopping  hiemorrluige  from  wounds. 
From  being  incorrectly  referred  to 
the  genus  Agaricus,  it  has  been 
termed  agaric,  a  word  often  used 
synonymously  with  styptic. 

BOLO'GNIAN  PHOSPHORUS. 
A  substance  produced  by  heating 
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siilpliate  of  baryta  with  carbona- 
ceous matter,  and  possessing  the 
property  of  being  Inminous  in  the 
dark  for  some  time  after  exposure 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

BOLUS  (j3£\os,  a  bole  or  lump). 
A  form  of  medicine  larger  tlian  a 
pill,  but  capable  of  being  swal- 
lowed as  a  pill. 

BO'MBUS  {$6ix^o?,  the  humming 
of  bees).  A  sense  of  buzzing  in 
the  ears  ;  a  species  of  hourdonne- 
ment,  consisting  of  a  dull,  heavy, 
intermitting  sound. 

BONE.  Os,  ossis.  The  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  skeleton  of  an 
animal,  consisting  of  about  one- 
third  of  animal  substance,  which  is 
almost  entirely  reducible  to  gelatine 
by  boiling,  and  two-thirds  of  earthy 
and  alkaline  salts.    Sec  Skeleton. 

According  to  their  development 
bones  arc  divided  into  (1)  Cartila- 
(jinous,  or  those  which  arise  or  are 
laid  down  in  cartilage,  such  as  the 
vertebrre  and  bones  of  the  limbs, 
and  (2)  Membranous,  or  those 
which  arise  in  fibrous  membrane, 
as  the  clavicle,  inferior  maxilla, 
&c. 

BOISTK-BLACK.  A  black  car- 
bonaceous substance  manufactured 
by  calcining  bones  in  close  vessels. 
It  is  also  called  ivory-black,  animal- 
bhick,  and  animal-charcoal. 

BONE-EARTH.  Phosphate  of 
lime  ;  the  earthy  basis  of  the 
bones  of  animals  ;  the  residuum 
after  the  calcination  of  bone. 

BONE-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 
Calc'is  phosphas  praxipitatuni. 
Calcium  or  phosphate  ;  the  earthy 
matter  of  bones,  teeth,  and  horns  ; 
employed  for  obtaining  phosphorus 
and  iihosphate  of  soda. 

BONE-SPIRIT.  Boiic-liquor. 
A  brown,  ammoniacal  li(iuor,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
dissolved  in  water,  and  obtained  in 
the    process     of  manufacturing 


animal  charcoal  from  bones.  Bone- 
oil  is  a  black,  tar-liko  fluid,  pro- 
duced in  the  same  process. 

BOOMAH  NUTS.  The  fraits  of 
Pycnocoma  macrophylla,  imported 
from  Natal  under  the  name  of  galls, 
from  their  resemblance  to  AlejJpo 
galls  in  shape  and  size. 

BORA'CIC  ACID.  Boric  acid  ; 
hydrogen  borate.  A  hydrated  oxide 
of  boron,  occasionally  spoken  of 
as  Homberg's  sedative  salt.  See 
Borax. 

BO'RATE.  Asaltformed by  com- 
bination of  boracic  acid  with  a  base. 
The  only  important  one  is  borax, 
or  the  bi-borate  of  soda,  perhaps 
the  chrysocolla  of  Pliny. 

BO'RAX  {baurach,  Arab. ).  Sodcc 
biboras ;  sodium  anliydroboratc. 
A  native  bi-borate  of  soda,  chiefly 
found  in  an  impure  state,  and  then 
called  tincal,  or  crude  borax,  a 
saline  incrustation  in  the  beds  of 
certain  small  lakes  in  Thibet. 
When  the  refined  salt  is  deprived 
of  its  water  of  crystallization  by 
fusion,  it  forms  a  vitreous  trans- 
parent substance,  called  glass  of 
borax,  or  vitreous  boi-acic  aci(l. 
Borax  was  known  by  the  Ancients, 
who  called  it  chrysocolla,  or  gold- 
glue. 

BORBORY'GMUS  (Pop^opvyfiSs, 
Hipp.,  a  rumbling  in  the  bowels). 
The  rumbling  noise  occasioned  by 
flatus  in  the  bowels,  frequentlj' 
occurring,  during  health,  in  ner- 
vous subjects. 

BORN  ALIVE.  A  term  applied 
to  those  newly-born  infants  only 
who  exhibit  other  acts  of  life  thiui 
that  of  respiration  ;  this  is,  indeed, 
according  to  English  law,  a  sign  of 
life,  but  not  of  live  birth — not  of 
being  "wholly  born  alive." 

BOROGLYCERIDE.  A  com- 
pound produced  by  heating  gly- 
cerinewith  boracicacid  ;  it  possesses 
valuable  antiseptic  properties. 
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BO'ROISr.  A  non-metallic  cle- 
ment closely  allied  to  silicon,  and 
found  in  boracic  acid,  whence  it 
derives  its  name.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  three  states,  viz.,  the 
amorphous,  an  olive-green  powder  ; 
the  graphitoid,  coiresponding  to 
the  black-lead  variety  of  carbon  ; 
and  the  adamantine,  or  crystallized, 
also  called  diamond  of  boron. 

BORURET.  A  compound  of 
boron  with  a  simple  body. 

BOTALLI,  FORAMEN  OF. 
The  foramen  ovale  of  the  fcetal 
heart,  first  noticed  publicly  by 
Leonard  Botalli  of  Piedmont. 

BO'TANY  i^orduv,  a  plant). 
The  science  which  treats  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom  :  1.  Strmtural 
Botany  relates  to  the  laws  of 
vegetable  structure,  internal  or 
external,  independently  of  the 
presence  of  a  vital  principle.  2. 
Fhysiological  Botany  relates  to  the 
history  of  vegetable  life,  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs  of 
plants,  their  changes  in  disease  or 
health,  &c.  3.  Descriptive  Botany 
relates  to  the  description  and 
nomenclature  of  plants.  4.  Syste- 
matic Botany  relates  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  plants  are  con- 
nected with,  and  distinguished 
from,  one  another. 

BOTHRE'NCHYMA  {^hQpos,  a 
pit,  ey^vfxa,  enchymo).  A  name 
aiiplied,  in  botany,  to  the  inltcd 
tissue,  or  dotted  dticts  of  former 
writers,  the  appearance  of  these 
tubes  being  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  little  pits  sunk  in 
their  walls.  It  is  either  articulated 
or  contimwus. 

BOTHRIOGE'PHALUS  LATUS 
i^oOpiov,  a  pit,  Ke<pa\-l],  the  head). 
The  broad  Tape-worm  ;  a  sterel- 
minthous  parasite,  found  in  the 
intestines  ;  it  is  about  25  feet  long, 
and  its  head  is  devoid  of  booklets. 
BothriocepJialus  cordatiis  is  another 


species,   found  in   the  intestines. 

Sgg  V'CT'ilXCS, 

BO'TRYOID  {06tpvs,  a  bunch  of 
grapes).  Resembling  in  shape  that 
of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

BOTTGER'S  TEST.  A  test  for 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  ; 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  and 
carbonate  of  soda  are  addeil  to  the 
urine,  which  is  then  boiled  ;  if 
sugar  be  present,  the  liquid  turns  a 
brownish  black  colour,  from  the 
reduction  of  the  bismuth  salt. 

BOTTLES,  .^iOO  on  1000  GRAIN. 
Under  this  name  ai'c  sold  bottles  for 
ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of 
liquids.  The  bottles  are  so  adjusted 
that  they  contain  a  known  weight 
of  water  at  60°  F.,  usually  500  or 
1000  grains,  and  are  supplied  with 
counterpoise  or  tare  for  the  bottle 
or  sto]iper. 

BOTULI'NIG  AGID  {botuhis,  a 
sausage).  A  peculiar  fatty  acid, 
produced  by  decomposing  sausages, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  deleterious  qualities. 

BOU-  (/3ou).  A  Greek  particle 
often  used  in  composition  to  express 
something  huge  and  monstrous,  as 
in  boulimm  or  bulimia,  ioiiphtlial- 
mia  or  buphthalmia  ;  but  doubtless 
it  is  merely  a  form  of  /SoDs,  an  ox, 
just  as  we  often  find  compounds  of 
'Ittttos,  a  horse,  as  horse-radish,  horse- 
chestnut,  horse-laugh,  &c. 

BOQ'GIE.  Literally,  a  wax-taper. 
Bougies  are  cylindrical  instruments, 
generally  made  of  slips  of  linen, 
spread  with  wax  or  jilaster,  and 
rolled  up  with  the  waxed  or  plaster 
side  outermost,  on  a  hot  glazed 
tile,  and  shaped.  These  instruments 
are  intended  to  be  introduced  into 
the  canals  of  the  urethra,  the 
rectum,  the  oesophagus,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  dilating  them.  Metallic 
bougies  are  also  employed. 

BOURDONNEMENT.  The 
name  given  by  the  French  to  the 
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several  varieties  of  imaginary  sounds, 
termed  syrigmus,  or  ringing  in  tlie 
ears  ;  susurrus,  or  whizzing  sounds ; 
and  bomb'us,  or  buzzing  sounds. 

BOU'RRELET.  A  French  term 
denoting  a  border,  and  hence  applied 
to  the  fibro-cartilagiuous  border 
winch  surrounds  certain  articular 
cavities,  as  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula  and  the  acetabulum,  by 
which  tlie  depth  of  these  cavities  is 
augmented. 

BOUTTONNIERE  OPERA- 
TION. One  for  impermeable 
stricture  :  the  urethra  is  cut  down 
open  in  front  of  the  stricture, 
through  this  a  fine  probe  is  passed 
as  far  as  the  bladder,  and  the 
stricture  divided. 

BOVI'NA  FAMES  {bovimis,  per- 
taining to  oxen,'  fames,  hunger). 
Jj'ulimia.  Ox-appetite  ;  voracious 
appetite. 

BOWEL.  An  entniil  or  intes- 
tine ;  a  term  chiefly  used  iu  the 
])lural  number.  The  word  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
boicllus,  dim.  of  botulus,  a  sausage, 
originally  intestine. 

BOWMAN'S  CAPSULE.  The 
capsule  lining  the  Malpighian 
glomerulus  of  the  kidney. 

BOWMAN'S  DISCS.  Small 
quadrangular  discs  (sarcous  ele- 
ments) into  which  the  muscular 
fibrils  may  be  broken  up.  (Sir 
William  Bowman,  a  living  English 
ophthalmic  surtjeon.) 

BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR. 
A  sulphide  of  ammonium  of  uncer- 
tain composition.  See  Fuming 
Liquor. 

BOYLE'S  LAW.  That,  with  the 
same  temperature,  the  volume 
of  a  gas  varies  inversely  as  the 
pressure. 

BRACHE'RIUM  {brachium,  the 
arm).  A  term  used  by  some  Latin 
writers  for  a  truss,  or  bandage,  for 
hernia. 


BRA'CHIA  CE'REBRI  {bra- 
chium, an  arm,  cerebrum,  the  brain). 
Two  processes  of  the  brain ;  the 
anterior  passes  from  the  anterior 
quadrigeminate  body  to  the  o|)tic 
tract  of  the  same  side,  the  posterior 
from  the  posterior  quadiigeminate 
body  to  lose  itself  beneath  the  inner 
geniculate  body  of  the  same  side. 

BRACHIA'LGIA  (ySpaxfo-f,  the 
arm,  &\yos,  pain).  Pain  of  the 
arm  ;  neuralgia  of  the  arm. 

BRACHILU'VIUM  {bracJdum, 
the  arm,  lavare,  to  wash).  An  arm- 
bath.  Other  topical  baths  are 
indicated  by  the  analogous  terms, 
coxailuvinm,  manuluvium,  and 
pediluvium. 

BRACHIO'PODA  {^paxioiv,  the 
arm,  iroOs,  a  foot).  A  subdivision 
of  moUusea,  possessing  two  long 
arms  in  jdace  of  feet. 

BRA'CHIUM  {bracMum,  anarm). 
The  arm ;  -  tlie  part  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow.  The  jiart 
from  the  elbow  to  the  \Yrist  is 
termed  Zace?-i!?«s.  Thus,  "subjuncta 
lacertis  brachia." — Ovid. 

BRACHYCE'PI-IALOUS  {^pa- 
Xvs,  short,  Ke(pa\7),  the  liead). 
Having  the  biparietal  nearly  equal 
in  length  to  that  of  the  antero- 
])osterior  diameter  of  the  head. 

BRA'OTEA,  BRACT.  A  Latin 
term,  denoting  a  thin  leaf  or  plate 
of  any  metal.  It  is  ajiplied,  in 
botany,  to  all  those  modifications 
of  leaves  which  are  found  upon  the 
inflorescence,  and  are  situated  be- 
tween the  true  leaves  and  the  calyx 
of  the  flowe)'.  They  compose  the  m- 
volucrum  of  Compositi^,  the  glumes 
of  Gramineai,  the  sjxithe  of  Arum, &c. 

BRADY-CAR'DIA  {^paSis, slow, 
icapSla,  the  heart).  A  slowly  beating 
heart. 

BRADY-LA'LIA  {^paSis,  slow, 
\a\id.,  babbling).  The  slow,  syllabic, 
monotonous  speech  which  character- 
ises disseminated  sclerosis. 
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BRADY  -  SPERMATI'SMUS 
{fipaSvs,  slow,  ffirepfia,  semen). 
Seminal  mis-emission,  in  which  the 
discharge  of  semen  is  retarded  from 
organic  weakness. 

BRAIDISM.  Another  term  for 
Hypnotism;  so  called  from  Mr 
Braid,  who  carefully  studied  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism. 

BRAIN.  Encephalon.  A  col- 
lective term  for  those  portions  of  the 
nervous  system,  exclusive  of  the 
nerves  themselves,  which  are 
contained  within  the  cranium,  and 
include  the  cerebrum,  the  cere- 
bellum, and  the  medulla  oblongata. 
They  consist  of  a  cortical,  cinerilioiis, 
or  gray  substance,  which  covers  the 
brain  in  general,  and  a  medullary 
or  tuliitc  substance,  being  the  mass 
contained  within  the  former. 

BRAIN  FEVER.  Meningitis; 
also  applied  to  the  delirium  of  high 
temperature. 

BRAIN  PAN.    The  cranium. 

BRAIN  SAND.  A  gritty  mat- 
ter found  in  the  pineal  gland  and 
other  parts  of  the  brain,  consisting 
of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia, with  some  organic  matter. 

BRANCHIiE.  The  gills  of  fishes 
and  of  certain  other  animals  living 
in  water. 

BRANCHIAL  ARCHES.  The 
cartilaginous  arches  which  in  fishes 
support  the  gills.  They  are  also 
present  in  the  human  foetus,  and  are 
termed  subcranial  plates. 

BRANCHIAL  CLEFTS.  Five 
or  six  fissures  found  in  the  foetus 
between  the  branchial  arches  ;  they 
become  closed  early  in  fcetal  life, 
but  occasionally  a  small  portion  of 
one  is  left  unclosed  and  forms  a 
fistula  [branchial fistula)  connecting 
the  pharynx  witli  the  outer  surface 
of  the  neck.  This  congenital  defect 
is  usually  found  immediately  above 
the  sternoclavicular  joint. 


BRANDY  (Brantwcin,  burnt 
wine).  The  alcoholic  or-spirituous 
portion  of  wine,  separated  from 
the  aqueous  part,  the  colouring 
matter,  &c. ,  by  distillation. 

BRASDOR'S  OPERATION.  The 
operation  of  ligaturing  an  artery  on 
the  distal  side  of  the  aneurysm. 

BRASS,  -i^s,  ccris  of  the  Romans. 
An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 
Common  brass  consists  of  three 
parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc. 

BRASS-FOUNDERS'  AGUE.  A 
peculiar  form  of  intermittent  fever 
which  affects  brass-founders  and 
other  workmen  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  deflagrating  zinc. 

BREAST.  1.  The  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  body,  situate  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  abdomen. 
2.  The  protuberant  gland  situate  in 
front  of  the  thorax  in  the  female 
for  the  secretion  of  milk. 

BREAST-PANG.  The  vernacular 
name  for  Angina  pectoris. 

BREATHiNG,  ABDOMINAL. 
Til  at  form  of  breathing  where  the 
diaphragm  is  more  used  than  the 
intercostal  muscles  ;  the  thorax 
itself  moves  but  slightly,  whilst  the 
movements  of  the  abdominal  walls 
are  very  evident.  The  reverse 
the  case  in  Thoracic  breathing. 

BREATHING,  VESICULAR, 
PUERILE,  BRONCHIAL.  Sfe 
Auscultation. 

BRE'GMA,  BRECHMOS,  or 
BRECHIilA  (ySpe'xa.,  to  moisten  ; 
because  this  part  of  the  bone  is 
longest  in  hardening).  Fontanel. 
The  two  spaces  left  in  the  head  of 
the  infant  where  the  frontal  and  the 
occipital  bones  respectively  join  the 
parietal.  It  is  distinguished  as 
anterior  and  posterior.  The  term  is 
generally  applied  to  the  anterior 
fontanelle  only.    See  Cranium. 

BREGMAfO-COTYLOID  {^piy- 
ixa,  KorvXt),  a  cup).  The  term 
applied  to  the  position  of  the  foetal 
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head  when  the  bregma  is  towards 
one  or  other  of  the  acetabula  of  the 
lu  other. 

BRESLAU  FEVER.  An  epidemic 
which  broke  out  iii  the  Prussian 
army  at  Breslau,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  which  has 
been  named  by  Savages  tritccophya 
Vratislaviensis. 

BREV'ISSIMUS  OCULI  (superl. 
of  brevis,  short).  A  synonym  of 
the  obliquus  inferior,  as  being  the 
shortest  muscle  of  the  eye. 

BRICKLAYERS'  ITCH.  A  form 
of  eczema,  produced  on  the  hands 
o'f  bricklayers  by  the  contact  of 
lime  and  otlier  irritants. 

BRIDLE-STRICTLTRE.  Pack- 
thread stridihrc.  A  ijarrow  stricture 
consisting  of  bands  sti'etching  across 
tlie  urethra. 

BRIDLES.  The  vernacular  term 
for  tlie  tough  and  irregular  bands 
which  sometimes  stretch  across  a 
cicatrix. 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE.  Alhu- 
viinuria.  "A  generic  term  including 
several  forms  of  acute  and  chronic 
disease  of  the  kidney,  usually 
associated  with  albumen  in  the 
urine,  and  frequently  with  dro])sy, 
and  with  various  secondary  diseases 
resulting  from  deterioration  of  the 
blood." — Nom.  of  Dis. 

BRIM  OF  THK  PELVIS.  The 
boundary  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis, 
formed  by  the  ileo-pectineal  lines, 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and 
the  crests  of  the  bodies  of  the  pubes. 
The  Outlet  of  tlie  Pelvis  is  a  lower 
circle,  composed  by  the  arch  of  the 
pubes  and  the  sciatic  ligaments. 

BRIMSTONE.  A  name  for 
sulphur.  The  sublimed  suljihur  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  is  termed 
flowers  of  brimstone,  or  of  sulphur. 

BRISTOL  HOT  -  WELL.  A 
calcareous  .spring  at  Bristol,  almost 
purely  thermal,  slightly  acidulated. 

BRITISH     GUM.  Dexb-in. 


Stai'ch  reduced  to  a  gum-like  state 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acids, 
diastase,  or  heat. 

BRITISH  HERB  -  TOBACCO. 
The  basis  of  this  is  Coltsfoot.  This 
a])pears  to  have  had  a  very  ancient 
origin,  for  the  same  plant  was 
smoked  through  a  reed  in  the  days 
of  Dioscorides,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  expectoration,  and  was 
called  by  him  p-qyloy,  from  $71^, 
tiissis  ;  whence  "  Tu.ssilago." 

BRITISH  OIL.  Camphor,  recti- 
fied spirits  of  wine,  sweet  oil,  and 
oil  of  hartshorn,  boiled  together. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  the 
Oleum  petrcc  vulgare,  or  common 
oil  of  petre,  a  varietj'  of  petroleum. 

BRO'CA'S  CONVOLUTION. 
The  third  left  frontal  convolution  of 
the  brain. 

BRODIE'S  DISEASE.  Pulpy 
disease  of  a  joint,  more  especially  of 
the  knee-joint. 

BRO'DIUM.  A  term  synony- 
mous, in  pharmacy,  with  jusculum, 
or  broth,  the  liquor  in  which 
anything  is  boiled ;  as  br  odium  sails, 
a  decoction  of  salt. 

BRO'MA  {$t0pcoffKca,  to  eat  of  a 
thing).  Food  ;  aliment ;  anything 
that  is  masticated.  Hence,  bromaio- 
logtj  denotes  a  description  of,  or 
treatise  on,  food. 

BRO'MAL.  A  colourless  oily 
liquid,  formed  by  the  action  of 
bromide  on  alcohol.  It  is  analogous 
to  chloral. 

BRO'MICA.  A  class  of  phar- 
maceutical remedies,  consisting  of 
bromine  and  its  compounds. 

BRO'MIDES.  Salts  formed  by 
the  combination  of  bromine  with  a 
base,  as  bromide  of  potassium. 

BROMIDRO'SIS.  {Bpwfios,  a 
stench,  Idpiis,  sweat).  Odor 
hii-cinus.  Fetid  perspiration.  The 
term  is  used  synonymously  with 
osmidrosis,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that   bcrixT]  is  a  good 
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as  well  as  a  bad  smell,  whereas 
fipwixos  is  never  anything  but  a 
stench. 

BRO'MISM.  A  disease  occasioned 
by  the  excessive  use  of  the 
bromides  of  potassium  and  of 
ammonium. 

BRO'MOFORM.  A  volatile, 
heavy,  liquid  compound,  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  bromide 
of  lime  with  alcohol  and  water. 

BRO'MUM  i^pH/xos,  a  stench). 
Bromine,  A  deep  red-coloured 
liquid,  non-metallic  element,  for- 
merly called  muride  ;  it  exists,  as 
a  bromide,  in  sea-water,  in  several 
salt  springs,  in  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weed, &c.  It  combines  with  oxygen, 
and  forms  hroinic  acid ;  and  with 
hydrogen  forming  hydro  -  bromic 
add. 

BRO'NCHI  {fipSyxos,  the  wind- 
pipe). The  two  tubes  into  which 
the  trachea  divides,  opposite  the 
third  dorsal  vertebra  ;  the  right 
bronchus,  wider  and  shorter  than 
the  left,  passing  off  nearly  at  aright 
angle  to  the  upper  part  of  the  corre- 
sponding lung  ;  the  left  broiichus 
descending  obliquely  and  passing 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to 
the  left  lung.  There  are  no  such 
singular  nouns  as  bronchia  aud 
bronchius. 

BRO'NCHIAL  RESPIRATION. 
See  Auscultation. 

BRO'KCHIAL  SOUND.  A 
natural  sound  produced  by  the 
passage  of  the  air  in  respiration,  and 
heard,  through  the  stethoscope,  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  aud 
between  the  scapultE. 

BRO'NCHIAL  TUBES  AND 
CELLS  {PpSyxos,  the  wind-pipe). 
The  bronchial  tubes  are  the  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  of  the  two 
bronchi,  which  take  place  as  these 
enter  the'.lungs.  The  terminations 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  within  the 
lungs  are  called  the  bronchial  cells, 


or  air  cells,  which  have  sacculated 
walls. 

BRONCHIE'CTASIS  {&p6yxos, 
a  bronchus,  eKTacns,  extension). 
Preternatural  dilatation  of  a  bron- 
chus, from  disease. 

BRONCHI'TIS  (Bphxos,  the 
wind-pipe,  and  the  termination  -itis 
deuotinginflammation).  Pulmonary 
Catarrh.  Inflammalion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.    See  Catarrh. 

Plastic  bronchitis  (irAao-fro),  to 
mould).  Bronchial  polyjn.  A 
form  of  bronchitis  characterized  by 
expectoration  of  branched  fibrinous 
casts  of  exudation -matter,  moulded 
in  bronchial  tubes  of  the  third  or 
fourth  diameter. 

BRO'NCHOCELE  i&p6yxos_,  the 
wind-pipe,  Kri^rj,  a  tumour).  Cyn- 
anche  thyroidea  ;  thyroyhraxia.  A 
permanent  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  endemic  in  certain 
mountainous  districts,  birt  not 
limited  to  them.  It  is  termed  in 
Switzerland  goitre,  and  in  this 
country  Derbyshire-neck. 

Bronchocele  exophthalmica.  Ex- 
ophthalmic brouchocele  or  goitre. 
"Enlargement,  with  vascular  tur- 
gesceuce,  of  the  thyroid  gland,  ac- 
companied by  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
balls, ancemia,  aud  palpitation." — 
Nom.  of  Bis. 

BRONCHO  -  H^MORRHA'GIA 
(j8p({7xos,  the  wind-pipe,  alfxoppa- 
y'la,  hicmorrhage).  Exhalation  of 
blood  from  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  commonly 
called  bronchial  htemorrhage.  See 
Pncumo-hKinorrhagia. 

BRONCHOLEMMI'TIS  {^p6y- 
xos,  the  wiud-ijipe,  Xe'^yua,  a  mem- 
brane, and  -itis,  a  termination 
denoting  inflammation).  A  mem- 
brane-like inflammation  of  the 
bronchial    tubes.      See  Diphthc- 

BRONCHO'PHONY  {fip6yxos 
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the  wind-pipe,  (pccvf),  voice).  See 
Aiiscultatio7i. 

BRONCHO  -  P  U  E'U  M  0'  N  I A 
iPphyxos,  the  wind-pipe,  irvtvixaiu, 
the  lung).  A  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  which  commences  in 
the  bronchioles  and  spreads  to  the 
surrounding  lung-tissue ;  synony- 
mous witli  lobular  pncummiia.  See 
under  Lobar. 

BRONCHORRHCEA  {&p6yxos, 
the  wind-pipe,  ^eo,  to  flow).  Bron- 
chial flux  ;  a  synonym  of  humoral 
asthma.  Bronchitis  in  which  the 
expectoration  is  veiy  profuse  and 
liquid. 

_BRONCHO'TOMY()3p(57xoy,  the 
wind-pipe,  ro/tTj,  section).  Incision 
into  tlie  larynx  or  trachea,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  a  foreign 
body,  or  of  permitting  the  passage 
of  air  into  the  lungs.  When  prac- 
tised on  the  larynx,  the  operation  is 
called  laryngotomy ;  when  on  the 
trachea,  tracheotomy ;  when  on  both, 
traclieo-laryngotomy. 

BRO  NZE.  An  "alloy  of  copper,  8 
or  10  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  other 
metals,  used  for  making  statues,&c. 

BRONZE-SKIN  DISEASE.  A 
designation  of  Addison's  disease, 
derived  from  the  bronze-like  dis- 
colouration of  the  .skin. 

BROW-AGUE.  Rheumatic  pain, 
felt  generally  just  above  the  eye- 
brow, and  usually  of  intermittent 
character.  It  is  distinguished  from 
tic  douloureux  by  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  which,  in  the  latter  case,  is 
generally  beneath  tlie  eye. 

BROWNIAN  MOTION.  A 
motion  of  minute  particles  observed 
by  Robert  Brown,  the  botanist,  iu 
drops  of  dew,  and  attributed  at 
first  to  rudimentary  life,  but  after- 
wards referred  to  currents  occa- 
sioned by  inequalities  of  temperature 
and  evajioi'ation. 

BROWN  RUST.  A  disease  of 
wheat,   in   which   a    dry,  brown 


])owder  is  substituted  for  the  farina 
of  the  grain.    See  Black  Rust. 

BRUCH,  MEMBRANE  OF. 
The  transparent  innermost  layer  of 
the  choroid,  lying  next  to  the 
retinal  pigment. 

BRU'CIA.  An  alkaloid  procured 
from  the  bark  and  seeds  of  nux 
vomica,  and  from  St  Ignatius's 
bean.  It  is  said  to  be  a  compound 
of  strychnia  and  resin,  and  not  a 
peculiar  alkaloid.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  that  of  James  Bruce,  a 
Scot. 

BRUIT.  The  French  term  for  a 
sotcnd,  applied  to  various  sounds 
heard  on  percussion  andauscultation. 
See  Auscultation. 

BRU'NNER'S  GLANDS.  Small 
racemose  glands  found  in  the  sub- 
mucous coat  of  the  duodenum  ;  the 
functions  of  their  secretion  are  not 
known.  Von  Brnnn,aftcrwhom  they 
are  named,  compared  them  collec- 
tively to  a  second  pancreas. 

BRUNO'NIAN  THEORY.  A 
theory  maintained  by  Jolm  Brown, 
of  Scotland.  According  to  thi.s,  life 
is  sustained  by  the  normal  action  of 
external  agents  upon  the  system  ; 
disease  is  the  result  of  tlie  excessive 
or  deficient  action  of  these  agents 
upon  the  system  ;  and  the  rcmed)',  in 
the  one  case  is  alcohol,  in  the  other 
opium. 

BRY'GMUS(i3pu7/uos,from;3pu'x£>', 
to  gnash  with  the  teeth).  Brygma. 
Gnashing  or  grating  with  the  teeth. 

BRY'OGEN  {^piov,  a  moss, 
jivvao),  to  produce).  Ano2)hytc. 
A  subdivision  of  cryptogams,  in- 
cluding mosses  and  liverworts.  Bj' 
some  writers  they  are  included 
under  Acrogens,  and  by  others  the 
two  subdivisions  are  included 
under  the  term  Cosmogcns.  See 
Gryptogamia. 

BU'i30  {^ov^tiiv,  the  groin,  a 
swelling  in  the  groin).  Adcno- 
phyma  inguinale.    An  enlarged  iu- 
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flamed  lymphatic  gland;  the  enlarge- 
ment is  secondary  to  any  irritation 
such  as  a  chancre,  in  the  lymph 
territory  of  the  inflamed  gland.  It 
is  termed  sym2)athetic,  when  arising 
from  the  mere  irritation  of  a  local 
disorder ;  venereal,  when  arising 
from  the  absorption  of  the  syphilitic 
virus  ;  and  constitutional,  as  the 
pestilential — a  symptom  of  the 
plague — or  scrofulous  swellings  of 
the  inguinal  and  axillary  glands. 

1.  Primary  bubo.  A  bubo  which 
occurs  from  direct  absorption  of  the 
syphilitic  virus,  without  the  previ- 
ous formation  of  a  chancre.  This 
is  the  bubon  d'emblee  of  the  French. 

2.  Crcepimi  bubo.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  bubo  which,  having  burst, 
has  a  tendency  to  creep  or  spread 
over  the  neighbouring  integument, 
and  is  chai'acterized  bj'  a  peculiar 
semicircular  or  horse-shoe  shape. 

3.  Amygdaloid  indolent  bubo.  A 
bubo  which  forms  simultaneously 
with  induration  in  cases  of  infecting 
chancre,  and  in  which  suppuration 
occurs  only  fi'om  some  accidental 
complication. 

4.  Virulent  or  inoculablc  bubo. 
A  bubo  formed  by  absorption  of 
virus  from  a  soft  or  a  phagedfenic 
chancre.  The  gland  suppurates, 
the  pus  is  inoculable. 

BUBO'NOCELE  {^ov^d>v,  ^ov 
^&vos,  the  groin,  K-fi\r],  a  tumor). 
An  inguinal  hernia  in  which  tlie  pro- 
truding viscus  remains  within  the 
inguinal  canal. 

BU'CCA.  The  hollow  inner  part 
of  the  cheek.  This  term  refers  to 
the  same  part  of  the  face  as  gena, 
but  regards  it  as  capable  of  being 
inflated  and  of  collapsing  at  differ- 
ent times. 

1.  Buccal.  A  term  applied  to  a 
branch  of  the  internal  maxilliuy 
arterj',  to  certain  branches  of  the 
facial  vein,  and  to  a  branch  of  tlie 
inferior  maxillary  nerve. 


2.  Buccal  glands.  The  name  of 
numerous  follicles  situated  beneath 
the  mucous  layer  of  the  cheek. 

BUCCINA'TOR  {buccina,  a 
trumpet).  The  trumpeter's  mus- 
cle ;  a  muscle  of  the  cheek,  so 
called  from  its  use  in  blowing  the 
trumpet.  It  is  also  named  alveola- 
labialis. 

BUCCO-LABIA'LIS.  A  sensory 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve  to  the  buccinator  muscle. 

BUCHU.  A  drug  prepared  from 
the  leaves  of  several  species  of 
Barosma,  imported  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    See  Barosma. 

BUCNE'MIA  Oou,  a  Greek  aug- 
mentative, Kv-fjuri,  the  leg).  Lite- 
rally, bulky  or  tumid  leg.  See  Bar- 
badocs  leg. 

BUDE-LIGHT,  ATMOSPHE- 
mO.  A  flame  produced  by  means 
of  coal-gas,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
is  increased  by  a  current  of  atmo- 
spheric air  ingeniously  introduced, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Mr  Golds- 
wortliy  Guruey,  of  Budc,  in  Corn- 
wall, the  inventor  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  light,  which  is  used  with 
the  microscope  of  that  name. 

The  present  Bude-light  is  a  gas 
flame,  with  two,  three,  or  mofe 
concentric  burners,  with  chimneys 
supplied  with  common  air,  and  a 
reflecting  apparatus  of  peculiar 
construction. 

BUFFY  COAT.  The  lighter 
coloured  upper  layer  of  blood-clot ; 
it  may  be  artificially  produced  by 
delaying  coagulation,  and  is  uatur- 
all}'  formed  in  blood  drawn  from 
inflamed  parts.  The  almost  colour- 
less condition  is  due  to  the  sinking 
of  the  red  corpuscles  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  blood  previous  to  the  on- 
set of  coagulation. 

BU'LAM  FEVER-.  A  name 
given  to  Yellow  Fever,  from  its 
fatal  visitations  on  the  Guinea  coast 
and  its  adjoining  islands. 
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BULB  OF  THE  URETHRA. 
The  posterior  hdb-like  conimence- 
ment  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
penis  ;  hence,  the  included  urethra 
is  called  the  bulbous  portion. 

BULBI'LLUS  (dim.  of  bulbus, 
a  bulb).  A  bulbil,  a  small  rounded 
body  resembling  a  small  bulb,  and 
consisting  of  thickened  scales,  often 
consolidated  together.  Bulbils  occur 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  some 
lilies. 

BULBO-CAVERNO'SUS.  Ac- 
celeratw  urince.  The  name  of  a 
muscle  situated  beneath  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  and  covering  part  of 
the  corpus  spongiosum.  Chaussier 
termed  it  bulbo-urethralis. 

BUL'BUS.  A  bnlb  ;  a  scaly  leaf- 
bud,  which  develops  roots  from  its 
base,  and  a  stem  from  its  centre. 
When  the  outer  scales  are  thin,  and 
cohere  in  the  form  of  a  thin  enve- 
lope, as  in  the  onion,  this  is  the 
tunicated  bulb.  When  the  outer 
scales  are  distinct  and  fleshy,  as  in 
the  lily,  this  is  called  the  naked 
bulb.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  solid  bulb.    See  CornuLS. 

BULBUS  AORTii:,  BULBUS 
AORTICUS,  BULBUS  ARTERI- 
O'SUS.  The  anterior  of  the  three 
cavities  of  the  rudimentary  heart  of 
the  embryo ;  from  it  are  developed 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  aorta. 
The  term  Bulbus  Aortx  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta 
near  its  commencement. 

BU'LBUS  OLFACTO'RIUS. 
That  portion  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
which  expands  into  a  hulb-\W& 
form,  and  rests  upon  the  cribriform 
lamella  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

BU'LBUS  RHACHI'DICUS 
{p&xis,  the  spine).  The  spine-bulb ; 
a  designation  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata or  upper  enlarged  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

BU'LBUS  VE'NiE  JUGULA'- 
RIS.    A    dilatation  at  the  com- 


mencement of  the  external  jugular 
vein. 

BULI'MIA  ()3ou,  an  intensive 
particle,  from)3oSy,  an  ox,  and  At^os, 
hunger).  Boulimia.  Ox-appetite  ; 
voracious  appetite  ;  also  termed  ad- 
C2)hagia,  lupeina,  cymrexio,  faims 
canina,  or  dog-appetite,  &c.  It  is 
analogous  to  j^olydipsia,  or  the 
insatiable  desire  of  drinking.  See 
Pica. 

BU'LITHUS  {fioZs,  an  ox,  \idos, 
a  stone).  A  bezoar  or  stone  found 
in  the  kidneys,  the  gall,  and  urinary 
bladder  of  the  ox. 

BU'LLA.  A  water-bubble  or 
bleb  ;  "a  large  portion  of  the 
cuticle  detached  from  the  skin  by 
the  interposition  of  a  transparent 
watery  fluid."  Under  the  general 
term  bullce,  or  blebs,  are  comprised 
vesicles  of  a  larger  size  than 
those  designated  by  the  teim 
vesiculcc. 

BU'NIOID  (iSou'j/ioi/,  a  turnip, 
elSos,  likeness).  The  designation 
of  a  variety  of  cancer,  in  which 
the  morbid  product  resembles  a  tur- 
nip. 

BU'NION  {^oiviov,  a  turnip). 
An  enlarged  bursa  situated  any- 
where over  the  tarsus,  metatarsus, 
or  phalanges,  but  most  commonly 
over  the  metatarso-^jhalangeal  joint 
of  the  great  toe. 

BUPHTHA'LMIA  (fioCs,  an  ox, 
6(p0a\fj.6s,  eye).  Ox-eye  :  dropsy  ol 
the  eye  ;  the  first  stage  of  hydro- 
ophthalmia. 

BU'RANHEIM.  Guaranhcim. 
An  extract  of  the  bark  of  the 
Chrysopliyllum  Buranheim,  a  Brazi- 
lian tree.  The  bark  was  introduced, 
a  few  years  ago,  into  France,  under 
the  name  of  monesia,  or  vionesia- 
bark.  It  contains  an  acrid  principle 
analogous  to  saponine,  called  mone- 

BU'RDACH,  COLUMNS  OF. 
The  outer  portions  of  the  posterior 
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median  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  ; 
they  lie  between  the  columns  of  Goll 
internally,  and  the  posterior  cornua 
of  grey  matter  externally.  Charcot 
applies  the  term  posterior  root-zone 
to  the  same  area. 

BURETTE  (Fr.,  a  cruet).  A 
graduated  glass  tube  with  a  small 
aperture  and  a  stop-cock,  so  that 
the  quantity  drawn  off  may  be 
readily  measured. 

BU'RGUNDY  PITCH.  Fix 
B'urgundica.  An  impure  resin 
which  exudes  from  the  incised  bark 
of  Abies  excelsa. 

BURNETT'S  DISINFECTING 
LIQUID.  A  solution  of  clilorido  of 
zinc,  first  used  by  Sir  William  Bur- 
nett for  preserving  timber  from  dry 
rot,  and  afterwards  as  an  antiseptic 
and  deodorizer. 

BURNS,  LIGAMENT  OF. 
The  falciform  process  of  the  fascia 
lata  of  the  thigh,  which,  after  forming 
the  superior  cornu  of  the  saphenous 
opening,  becomes  attaclied  above 
to  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

BURNS  and  SCALDS.  Injuries 
produced  by  the  action  of  excessive 
heat  on  the  body;  they  are  classified 
according  to  the  depth  to  which  the 
tissues  are  injured. 

BURNT  EAR.  A  disease  in 
corn  in  which  the  grain  is  destroyed, 
covered  witli  a  black  powder,  and  as 
it  were  bitimt  up.  It  differs  from 
smut  in  being  external  to  the  grain. 
The  parasite  is  termed  tlrcdo 
ca^bo. 

BURNT  HOLES.  This,  icliitc 
hlislers,  and  eating  hive,  are  popular 
names  applied,  in  several  counties 
of  Ireland,  to  Pemphigus  gangroe- 
Dosus,  or  Sordid  Blaue.  See  Pcm- 
phiqus. 

BU'RSM  MUCO'SiE  {btcrsa,  a 
sac).  Small  closed  sacs  interposed 
between  surfaces  which  move 
upon  each  other  so  as  to  cause 
friction,  frequently  associated  with 


the  articulations,  analogous  in 
structure  to  synovial  membrane, 
and  secreting  a  similiar  synovial 
fluid. 

BU'RSiE  TUMOR.  Bursal 
tumor.  A  solid  tumor,  the  re- 
sult of  old  enlargement  of  a 
bursa. 

BURSA'LIS  {bursa,  a  sac).  Mar- 
supialis.  Former  designations  of 
the  obturator  internus  muscle. 

BURSITIS.  Inflammation  of  a 
bursa. 

BURSO'LOGY  {^vpcra,  bursa, 
\6yos,  a  description).  A  description 
of  the  bursse  mucosie. 

BUTCHER'S  SAW.  A  small 
saw  much  used  iu  the  resection  of 
joints  ;  it  can  be  adapted  to  any 
angle  in  its  frame,  so  as  to  cut  from 
behind  forwards,  before  backwards, 
&c.  Butcher,  a  living  Irish  sur- 
geon. 

BUTTER  {^oirvpou,  butyrum, 
from  /3oSs,  a  cow,  rvpSs,  coagulum). 
A  substance  procured  from  the 
cream  of  milk  by  churning.  But- 
ter-millc  is  the  thin  and  sour  milk 
separated  from  the  cream  by 
cliurning.  The  term  hutler  is 
applied  in  pharmacy  to  buttcr-likc 
substances,  as  those  of  antimony, 
bismuth,  &c.,  meaning  the  chlo- 
rides. 

BUTTER  OF  CACAO.  An  oily, 
concrete,  white  matter,  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Theobroma 
cacao.  It  is  extensively  used  for 
suppositories. 

BUTTON-SUTURE.  The  name 
given  by  Dr  Bozemau  to  his  mode 
of  closing  vaginal  fistula  by  means 
of  a  thin  leaden  plate,  called  "  the 
button."  This  suture  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  hare- 
lip. 

BUTYL  ^ovTvpov,  butter, 
uAtj,  matter).  An  organic  radical 
contained  in  a  numerous  family  of 
compounds.      Butylio    alcohol  is 
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obtained  by  fractional  distillation  of 
fusil  oil  from  the  oil  of  beetroot 
or  from  molasses  after  distillation 
of  ethylic  spirit. 

BQ'TYRIC  ACID.  An  oily, 
limpid  liquid,  one  of  the  volatile 


acids  of  butter.  By  di.stil]ation,  it 
yields  a  substance  called  hutyronc. 

BUTYRIC  ETHER.  Buiyrate 
of  oxide  of  ethyl.  An  ether  formed 
by  distillinf^  alcohol  and  butyric 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 


C 


C.  Sometimes  used  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  centrigade  ;  C.C.  stands 
for  cubic  centimetre. 

CAC^'MIA  {KaKos,  bad,  aT/xa, 
blood).  A  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood. 

CAC^STHE'SIS  {icaKos,  aUd-q- 
(Tis,  sensation).    Mor})id  sensation. 

CACA'NTHRAX  {imKo,  &vepa^, 
a  burning  coal).   Malignant  pustule. 

CACA'O.  Cocoa  ;  the  bruised 
seeds  of  the  Tiieobronia  cacao,  a 
stercnliaceous  plant.  The  seeds 
reduced  to  a  paste,  mixed  with 
sugar,  and  flavoured  with  vanilla, 
constitute  chocolate.  More  than  half 
the  substance  of  the  cacao-seed  is 
made  up  of  cacao-biMer,  a  fatty 
matter  consisting  of  oleine  and 
stcJirinG. 

CACHEXIA  (/caxel/a,  a  bad 
habit).  A  bad  habit  of  body,  the 
expression  of  a  general  defective 
nutrition  of  the  various  tissues,  the 
result  of  chronic  maladies,  or  of  such 
diseases  as  cancer  and  syphilis. 

CACOCHROL'A  {icaKos,  -xpota, 
colour).  A  term  useil  by  Galen 
to  denote  a  bad  colour  or  com- 
plexion. Hippocrates  applies  the 
adjective  kokSxpoos  to  a  person  of 
bad  complexion. 

CACOCHY'MIA  («a/cc{s,  x"-"'^^. 
juice).  Literally,  badness  of 
juices  ;  a  vitiated  state  of  the  fluids 
of  the  bod}',  especially  of  the  blood 
(Galen).  1.  Mai  -  assimilation  ; 
faulty  chymilication,  faulty  diges- 


tion, conversion,  and  appropria- 
tion of  nutriment.  2.  A  morbid 
condition  of  the  skin  due  to  an  un- 
healthy state  of  the  fluids. 

CACO'DES  {KaKds,  6C<^,  to  smell). 
Possessing  an  ofl"ensive  smell. 

CA'CODYL  {kukSs,  6Cco  Sw, 
matter).  Cadet's  fuming  liquid,  Al- 
karsin.  Arsen-dimethyl[As2  (CH.,)^. 

CACOETHES  (koko's,  pos, 
habit).  A  term  used  by  Hippo- 
crates to  denote  malignant  sores, 
fevers,  &c. ;  and  by  Celsus,  the 
early  stage  of  cancer  which  he 
thought  to  be  curable;  "  tolli  nihil, 
nisi  cacoethes  potest." 

CACOGE'NESIS  (KaK6s,  ytveats, 
origin).  The  production  of  a 
monster,  or  of  some  pathological 
state. 

CACO'PHONY  {KaH6s,  fcc^, 
voice).    A  harsh,  strident  voice. 

CACOPLA'STIC  {KaK6s,  ttAoo- 
riKos,  fit  for  moulding).  An  im- 
perfectly organized  morbid  exuda- 
tion :  the  term  is  often  applied  to 
Ivmph. 

-  CACOTROPH'IA  {naKSs,  rpotpi), 
nourishment).  Bad  and  imperfect 
nourishment  ;  an  ill-nourished  state 
of  the  skin. 

CADA'VER  {cadere,  to  fall).  A 
corpse  or  dead  body.  Hence  the 
term  cadaverous  or  Hiijpocratic 
face,  expressive  of  great  exhaustion. 

CADA'VERINE  {caddver,  a 
corpse).  Penta-methyl  diamine. 
A  somewhat  poisonous  alkaloid  pro- 
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iluced  by  the  action  of  the  cholera 
bacilhis,  as  well  as  during  certain 
putrefactive  processes  ;  it  has  also 
been  prepared  synthetically. 

CADA'VERI'S  SECTIO.  Dis- 
section of  the  dead  body  for  the 
])urpose  of  pathological  examination. 

CA'DMIUM  {Klaprothimn  Meli- 
num).  A  bluish-white  inetal  found 
in  several  of  the  ores  of  zinc  ;  so 
named  from  cadmia  fossilis,  a  former 
uame  of  calamine,  the  common  ore 
of  zinc. 

CADUC'A  (cadere,  to  fall).  Sub- 
nicmhrana.  The  deciduous  mem- 
')vane,  so  called  from  its  being  cast 

-iff  from  the  uterus. 

■  CAD  UCI  BRANCHIATE  {ccuU- 
r.us,  falling,  /Spayx'Oj  the  gills). 
A  hybrid  term  applied  to  those 
animals  which  cast  off  their  gills 
on  reaching  the  fully  developed 
state. 

CADU'CUS  MORBUS.  Falling 
sickness,  epilepsy. 

CiE'CITAS  {ccBcus,  blind).  A 
general  term  for  blindness.  The 
term  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  classical 
literature. 

CiECI'TIS.  An  unclassical  term 
for  inflammation  of  the  coecum  or  of 
its  appendix.    See  Typhlitis. 

C^'CUM"  (cacus,  blind).  The 
word  intestinum  being  understood, 
the  term  denotes  the  caput  coli  or 
blind  intestine  ;  a  cul-de-sac,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
situated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  large  intestine. 

CiESARIAN  SECTION  {Rys- 
Icrotomia).  The  operation  for  ex- 
tracting the  foetus  from  the  uterus, 
liymeans  ofan  incision  made  through 
the  iiarietes  of  the  abdomen.  This 
operation,  it  is  said,  first  gave 
the  _  name  Cccsar  to  the  Roman 
family.  Persons  so  born  were 
formerly  called  Ccesoncs—a,  cceso 
matris  utero. 

CjE'SIUM  {cwnius,   bluish-grey  ; 


sky-coloured,  with  specks  of  grey). 
A  rare  alkaline  metal  discovered, 
in  1860,  in  mineral  springs,  and 
named  from  the  blue  lines  it  ex- 
hibits in  spectrum-analysis.  C'cusia 
is  its  oxide. 

CiE'SPITOSE  (ccespes,  turf). 
Tufted. 

CA'FFEIN  {cafe,  coffee).  An 
alkaloid  extracted  from  Cafea 
arabica,  and  from  various  species 
of  Thea.  Its  citrate  is  used  as  a 
diuretic  in  cardiac  dropsy. 

CAISSON  DISEASE.  An  affec- 
tion produced  by  prolonged  working 
in  compressed  air  as  in  that  of  a 
caisson,  and  the  sudden  removal 
into  air  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  One  of  the  most  usual 
symptoms  is  paraplegia  from  anajmia 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

CALABAR  BEAN.  Faba  Cala- 
barica.  The  beaii  of  Physostigma 
venenos^im,  a  leguminous  plant, 
yielding  a  poisonous  principle 
called  physostigmatine. 

CALAMI'NE  {calamiis,  a  reed). 
Native  imjjure  carbonate  of  zinc, 
a  pulverulent  mineral,  named  from 
its  tendency  to  form  masses  re- 
sembling a  bundle  of  reeds. 

CA'LAIMUS  SCRIPTO'RIUS. 
Literally,  a  writing -i^en.  A  groove 
upon  the  anterior  wall,  or  floor, 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Its  pen- 
like  appearance  is  produced  by 
the  divergence  of  the  ])osterior 
median  columns  ;  the  feather  is 
represented  by  the  linefc  trans- 
versa;. At  the  point  of  the  pen  is 
a  small  cavity,  lined  with  grey  sub- 
stance, and  called  the  Ventricle  of 
Arantius. 

CALCA'NEUM  {calx,  the  heel). 
A  rare  form  for  calx.  The  os  cal- 
cis,  or  heel-bone  ;  the  largest  of  the 
tarsal  bones. 

CALOAR  AVIS  {calcar,  a  spur, 
avis,  a  bird).  The  Hippocampus 
minor. 
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CALCARINE  FISSURE.  A 
liorizontal  fissure  on  the  mesial  sur- 
face of  the  occipital  lobe  ;  it  joins 
in  front  the  internal  parieto-occipital 
fissure  aud  corresponds  to  the  calcar 
avis  of  the  posterior  cornu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle. 

CA'LCES.  A  former  name  for 
oxides,  in  consequence  of  their 
earthy  character,  resembling  that 
of  calx  or  lime.    See  Calx. 

CALCIFICATION  [calx,  a  lime- 
stone, fieri,  to  become).  1.  The 
deposition  in  the  coats  of  arteries, 
aud  in  fibrous  tumours,  of  gritty, 
earthy,  and  saline  matters,  incor- 
rectly termed  osseous  ;  in  the 
former  case  it  may  be  lamviar, 
annular  or  tubular.  2.  The  de- 
posit of  an  earthy  substance  con- 
taining much  lime  in  the  formation 
of  teeth  and  hones. 

CALCI'GENOUS  METALS 
(xaAi|,  cal.\,  a  lime-stone,  ■yevvaw, 
to  produce).  Metals,  the  oxides  of 
which  were  termed  by  the  ancient 
chemists  calces ;  as  distinguished 
I'rom  the  terrigenous  and  the  kali- 
genous  metals. 

CALCrGEROUS  CELLS  {calx, 
a  lime-stone,  gercrc,  to  carry).  A 
name  given  to  the  bone-cells  and 
tubuli,  from  the  opinion  that  they 
are  the  principal  seat  of  the  calca- 
reous matter  of  bone. 

CALCINA'TION  (calx,  quick- 
lime). A  term  formerly  ajiplied 
to  express  tlie  oxidation  of  a  metal 
efiected  by  the  action  of  the  air  ; 
the  oxide  thus  formed  was  denomi- 
nated a  calx,  from  its  being  earthy 
like  lime.  The  term  is  now 
generally  applied  whenever  any 
solid  matter  has  been  subjected  to 
heat,  so  as  to  be  convertible  into  a 
state  of  powder  ;  carbonate  of  lime 
is  reduced  to  lime  by  calcination,  or 
the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acivl. 

CA'LCIUM  (calx,  quicklime). 
Tlie  metallic  basis  of  lime,  dis- 


covered by  Davy,  in  1808,  by  tlie 
action  of  voltaic  electricity. 

Calcium  light.  An  intense  light 
produced  by  the  incandescence  of  a 
ball  of  lime  in  the  oxy-hydrogen 
flame. 

CALCULATION.  Nuviber.  A 
term  in  phrenology  indicative  of 
the  faculty  of  arithmetic,  and  of 
Avhatever  relates  to  number  or 
calculation.  In  those  in  whom  the 
power  is  strongly  develoiied,  the 
external  angle  of  the  eyebrow  is 
either  much  depressed  or  elevated, 
the  organ  of  this  faculty  being 
situated  beneath  that  part  of  the 
brow. 

_  CA'LCULUS  (dim.  of  calx,  a 
lime-  or  chalk-stone).  A  solid  or 
unorganised  concretion  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  commonly  called  stone,  or 
gravel.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  organs  which  act  as  reser- 
voirs, and  in  the  excretory  canals, 
as  biliary  calculus,  xurinary  cal- 
culus, &c.  It  is  apt  to  be  formed 
in  the  kidney,  in  the  circumstances 
of  those  constitutional  derange- 
ments which  have  been  denomi- 
nated calculoiis  diatheses,  of  which 
the  principal  are  : — 

1.  The  Lithic  Diatheses,  charac- 
terized by  yellow,  red,  or  lateri- 
tious,  or  pink  deposits  of  lithate 
of  ammonia  ;  or  by  the  formation 
of  red  gravel,  or  crj'stals  of  uric  or 
lithic  acid. 

2.  The  Phosphalic  ■  Diatheses, 
characterized  by  the  formation  of 
white  gravel,  or  crj-stals  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia ;  or  by  the  white  sedi- 
ment of  the  mixed  phosjihates  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  of 
lime. 

a.  Amorphous  Sediments. — These 
are  pulverulent,  and  may  consist,  1, 
of  uric  acid,  which  is  of  a  yellow  or 
brick-dust  colour,  like  the  ordinary 
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sediment  of  coolod  urino ;  2,  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  mixed  with 
phosphate  of  amvionia  and  mag- 
nesia, and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  mucus  ;  and  3,  of  the  mxims  of 
the  bladder,  wliich,  having  no  earthy 
salts,  becomes  of  a  greenish  yellow 
on  drying,  and  the  urine  is  always 
acid. 

p.  Crystalline  deposits,  or  &ravel. 
— These  substances  usually  consist 
of,  1,  acid  urate  of  ammonia  in  the 
form  of  small,  shining,  red  or 
yellow,  pointed,  crystalline  groups; 
2,  of  oxalate  of  lime,  in  pale  yellow 
or  green  crystals  ;  or  3,  of  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

7.  Varieties  of  Calculus. — Uri- 
nary calculi  have  usually  a  nu- 
cleus in  the  centre,  consisting  of 
one  substance,  which  afterwards 
alternates  with  unequal  layers  of 
other,  and  in  some  cases  of  all,  the 
principles  of  urinary  calculi. 
Many  calculi  consist  of  the  same 
substance  in  successive  layers. 
The  varieties  of  urinary  calculus 
may  be  thus  arranged  : — 

1.  The  Lithic  or  Uric  Acid,  or 
the  light  brown. — This  acid  is  the 
most  constant  constituent  of  uri- 
nary calculus. 

2.  The  Triple  Phosphate  of 
Magnesia  and  Ammonia,  or  the 
white. — This  is  never  found  quite 
alone  in  calculi ;  but  is  often  one 
of  tlieir  chief  constituents. 

3.  Tlie  Mixed  Phosphates  of 
■Magnesia  and  Ammonia,  and  of 
Lime. — This  variety,  next  to  uric 
acid,  constitutes  the  most  common 
material  of  calculus.  From  its 
ready  fusibility  before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  is  termed  the  fusible  cal- 
culus. 

4.  The  Oxalate  of  Lime. — This 
is,  apparently,  a  frequent  con- 
stituent of  calculus,  particularly  in 
children.  The  stone  has  usunlly 
an  uneven  surface,  resembling  the 


mulberry,  and  is  hence  called  the 
mulberry  calculus. 

5.  The  Alternating. — The  nu- 
cleus is  most  frequently  litliic 
acid,  rarely  the  phosphates  ;  these, 
on  the  contrary,  generally  form 
upon  some  nucleus,  and  are  sel- 
dom covered  by  other  depositions. 

6.  The  Xanthic  Oxide. — Dis- 
covered by  Dr  Marcet,  and  so 
named  from  its  forming  a  lemon- 
coloured  compound,  when  acted 
upon  by  nitric  acid. 

7.  The  Fibrinous. — A  pseudo-cal- 
culus described  by  Dr  Marcet ; 
"it  must  be  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  dried  inspissated  albuminous 
matter." — Br  Golding  Bird. 

8.  The  Urate  of  Ammonia.- — A 
somewhat  uncommon  form,  gene- 
rally found  in  children  ;  it  is  of  a 
slate  or  grey  colour. 

9.  The  Cystic  Oxide.— This  is 
formed  in  the  kidneys,  and  not  in 
the  bladder,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  its  name.  When  fresh  it  is  of 
a  fawn  colour,  which  changes  to  a 
greenish  hue  on  keeping. 

10.  The  Phosphate  of  Lime. — 
This  may  be  either  renal  or  vesical 
in  origin  ;  when  renal,  the  calculus 
is  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and 
laminated  ;  when  vesical,  it  is  of 
irregular  shape,  andistermed  "bone 
earth  calculus  "  from  its  being  com- 
posed of  a  phospliare  of  lime  similar 
to  that  found  in  bones. 

Other  calculi  are — 

1.  Biliary. — Those  found  in  the 
gall  bladder  and  biliaiy  ducts  ; 
they  consist  mainly  of  cholesterin 
deposited  around  a  nucleus  of  in- 
spissated bile. 

2.  Intestinal. — These  chiefly  oc- 
cur in  herbivora  as  concretions  of 
lime  and  other  salts  around  a 
particle  of  undigested  food.  See 
Bezoar, 

3.  Pamreatic—ThesG  are  very 
rare,  and  have  been  found  in  tlie 
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ducts  of  the  pancreas ;  tliey  con- 
sist of  lime  salts. 

4.  Frodatic. — Consist  of  carbo- 
nate and  phosphate  of  lime  ;  oc- 
casionally a  large  number  are 
present. 

5.  Salivary. — Calculi  occurring 
in  Wharton's  and  Stenson's  duct ; 
they  are  composed  mainly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

CALEFA'CIENTS  {calefaccre,  to 
make  warm).  Substances  which 
excite  warmth  in  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied,  as  mustard,  &c. 

CA'LENTURE  {calcre,  to  be  hot). 
A  violent  fever  attended  with 
delirium,  caused  by  the  heat  of 
the  tropical  sun  at  sea,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  sxifferer  is 
induced  to  throw  himself  into  the 
water. 

CA'LICES  (pi.  of  calix  calicis, 
a  cup).  A  term  applied  to  pro- 
cesses of  the  iufundibula  of  tlie 
kidney,  embracing  the  papilla3,  and 
forming  a  separate  pouch  around  each. 

CALI'GO.  Fog  or  mist.  A 
disease  of  the  eye,  imparting  dim- 
ness, cloudiness,  obscurity.  In 
former  times,  this  opacity,  as  well 
as  pterygium,  was  denominated  a 
"web  of  the  eye."  The  term  is 
applied,  liguratively,  to  the  mind 
—  "mentis  cceca  caligo."  See 
Achhjs. 

CALISTHE'NIC  (Ka\6s,  beauti- 
ful, a-Oevos,  strength).  Another 
term  for  gymnastic,  as  applieil 
to  bodily  exercises  practised  for 
the  improvement  of  health  and 
strength.  As  suggestive  of  beauty 
and  strength,  it  is  preferable  to  the 
term  gymnasiic,  which  reminds  us 
of  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  who 
stripped  themselves  naked  before 
engaging  in  bodily  exercises. 

CALLISEN'S  OPERATION. 
An  operation  for  the  formation  of 
an  artificial  anus,  by  opening  the 
descending  colon  in  the  left  loin. 


CALLO'SITY  (callostis,  thick- 
skinned,  from  callus,  hai'd,  thick 
skin).  A  hardness  of  the  skin 
occasioned  by  pressure  or  friction  ; 
a  corn  ;  the  hard  cicatrix  of  ulcers. 
See  C'lavus  and  Tylosii. 

CA'LLUS  {callus,  callum,  har- 
dened skin).  Callosity.  This  term 
denotes  hardened  skin,  especially 
of  the  feet  and  hands,  but  it  is  ap- 
plied, in  old  works  on  surgery,  to 
the  new  material  which  constitutes 
the  bond  of  union  in  fractured 
bone.  The  temporary  deposit  is 
called  provisional  callus  ;  that 
which  is  permanently  left  is 
called  definitive  callus.  The  term 
calli  is  also  applied  to  the  nodes  of 
gout. 

CA'LOMEL  {KaK6s,  beautiful, 
yueXas,  black).  "  Beautiful  black." 
Mcrcurous  chloride.  The  sub- 
chloride,  formerly  submuiiate,  of 
mercury. 

CALOR.  A  moderate  or  natural 
heat.  Calor  fervens  denotes  boil- 
ing heat,  or  212"  Fahr.  ;  Calor 
lenis,  gentle  heat,  betweeen  90°  and 
100°  Fahr.    See  Fervor. 

CALOR  MOR'DICANS.  Lite- 
rally, a  biting  heat;  a  term  applied 
to  a  dangerous  symptom  in  ty[ihus, 
in  which  there  is  a  biting  and 
pungent  heat  upon  the  skin,  leaving 
a  smarting  sensation  on  the  fingers 
for  several  minutes  after  touching 
it. 

CALORE'SCENCE  {calor,  heat). 
A  term  introduced  by  Professor 
Tyndall  to  designate  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  ultra-red  or  invi.si- 
ble  heat-rays  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
electric  light  into  rays  of  higher 
refraugibility,  that  is,  into  visible 
rays,  by  causing  them  to  imjdnge 
upon  a  plate  of  platinum,  which 
they  raise  to  a  white  heat.  See 
Fluorescence. 

CALO'RIC  {calor,  heat).  This 
term,  in  philosophical  language, 
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denotes  the  cmm  of  tlie  sensation 
of  heat  —  a  fluid,  or  condition 
diflused  through  all  bodies. 

1.  Sensible  or  free  caloric  is  that 
which  produces  the  sensation  of 
heat,  or  affects  the  thermometer  ; 
all  caloric  is  sensible,  if  it  be 
considered  in  reference  to  bodies  of 
whicli  the  form  is  permanent. 

2.  Insensible  caloric,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  latent  or  combined, 
is  that  portion  which  passes  into 
bodies  during  a  change  of  form, 
without  elevating  their  tempera- 
ture ;  as  into  ice  at  32°,  as  it  becomes 
water,  and  is  termed  caloi-ic  of 
fluidity ;  or  into  water  at  212°,  as 
it  passes  into  vapour,  and  is  termed 
caloric  of  vaporization. 

3.  /S^eci/ic  caZm'c  is  the  (unequal) 
quantity  of  caloric  required  by 
similar  quantities  of  difereiit  bodies 
to  heat  them  equally.  The  specific 
caloric  of  water  is  23  times  as  great 
as  that  of  mercury  ;  thus,  if  equal 
weights  of  the  former  at  40°,  and  of 
the  latter  at  160°,  be  mixed  to- 
gether, the  resulting  temperature 
is  45°.  This  quality  of  bodies  is 
called  their  capacity  for  caloric. 

4.  Absolute  caloric  denotes  the 
total  amount  of  heat  in  bodies. 
"When  we  sjjeak  of  capacity,  we 
mean  a  power  inherent  in  the 
heated  body  ;  by  absolute  calwic 
we  mean  an  unknown  principle 
which  is  retained  in  the  body  by 
the  possession  of  this  power  ;  and 
by  temperature  we  consider  the 
unknown  principle  as  producing 
certain  effects  upon  the  thermo- 
meter."— Dr.  Crawfwd. 

5.  Evolution  of  caloric  denotes 
the  escape  of  caloric  on  a  change 
of  capacities  in  bodies,  from  greater 
to  less,  as  in  combustion,  on  mix- 
ing water  with  sulphuric  acid,  or 
alcohol,  &c. 

6.  Absorptio7i  of  caloric  is  the 
reverse  of  the  fonner,  as  in  the 


melting  of  ice,  the  evaporation  of 
water  or  other  fluids,  &c. 

7.  Diffusion  of  caloric  denotes 
the  modes  by  which  its  eqicilibrium 
is  effected  ;  viz.,  by  conduction, 
radiation,  and  convection  : — 

o.  Conduction  of  caloric,  or  its 
passage  through  bodies :  those 
which  allow  it  a  free  passage 
through  their  substance,  as  metals, 
are  termed  good  conductors  ; 
those  of  a  different  quality,  bad 
conductors. 

y3.  Jiadiation  of  caloric,  or  its 
emission  from  the  surface  of  all 
bodies  equally  in  all  directions,  in 
the  form  of  radii  or  rays  ;  these, 
on  falling  upon  other  bodies,  are 
either  reflected,  absorbed,  or 
transmitted. 

7.  Convection  of  caloric,  or  the 
conveying  of  caloric  ;  as  when  a 
jiortion  of  ail',  passing  through 
and  near  a  fire,  has  become  heated, 
and  has  conveyed  up  the  chimney 
the  temperature  acquired  from  the 
fire.  The  convection  of  heat, 
jihilosophically  considered,  is  in 
reality  a  modification  of  the  con- 
duction of  heat  ;  while  the  latter 
may  be  viewed  as  an  extreme  case 
of  radiation. 

8.  The  effects  of  caloric  are  Ex- 
pansion, or  augmentation  of  bulk  ; 
Liquefaction,  or  change  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  form  ;  and 
Vaporization,  or  the  i)assing  of  a 
liquid  or  solid  into  an  aeriform 

CALORI'DE  [calor,  heat).  A 
term  applied  to  the  state  of  a  body 
with  reference  to  its  capacity  for 
combined  heat  :  thus,  as  the  oxide 
of  chromium  possesses  more  com- 
bined heat  when  in  the  soluble  than 
in  the  insoluble  state,  the  former 
is  viewed  as  the  higher  caloride, 
and  the  body  in  question  may  have 
different  proportions  of  this  as  well 
as  of  any  other  constituent. 
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CALORIE.  The  French  ther- 
mal unit  ;  it  is  that  amount  of 
heat  wliich  is  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of 
water  one  degree  centigrade. 

CALORIFA'CIENT  {calor,  heat, 
faccre,  to  make).  A  term  applied 
to  substances  supposed  to  generate 
heat  in  the  animal  system,  as  fat, 
starcli,  and  other  non-azotized  arti- 
cles of  food.  These  are  termed  by 
Liebig  "elements  of  respiration." 
See  Nitrogcnizcd  foods. 

CALORI'METER  {calor,  heat, 
fierpew,  to  measure).  A  hybrid 
designation  of  an  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  specific  heat  of 
bodies.  Three  methods  are  em- 
ployed in  caloriinctry  : — 1,  by  mea- 
siu'ing  the  heat  by  the  quantity  of 
ice  which  a  body  liquefies  ;  2,  by 
calculating  the  heat  by  means  of 
mixtures  ;  3,  by  observing  the  rate 
at  which  heated  bodies  cool.  See 
Thermometry. 

CALVA'RIA  {calva,  the  bald 
scalp  ;  calvus,  bald).  The  skull, 
of  man  and  beasts  ;  it  is  generally 
used  to  denote  the  skull-cap. 
Calvariuvi  is  a  term  sometimes 
used  in  this  sense,  but  this  is  not 
its  primary  meaning.  Calvaria 
cvrta  denotes  the  congenital  mal- 
formation of  the  cranium. 

CALVI'TIUM  {calvus,  bald). 
Baldness.  The  term  calvities  is 
occasionally  used  in  the  same 
sense.  It  is  synonymous  with 
Alopecia  senilis,  or  the  baldness 
of  old  age. 

CALX.  (This  term,  when  mas- 
culine, denotes  the  liccl ;  when 
feminine,  a  chalk-stone,  or  lime.) 
Lime.  An  alkaline  earth,  with 
some  impurities,  obtained  by  cal- 
cining chalk  or  limestone  so  as  to 
expel  carbonic  acid.  See  Calci- 
nation. 

1.  Calx  viva.  Quicklime  ;  un- 
slaked or  uncombined  lime  :  ob- 


tained by  heating  masses  of  lime- 
stone to  redness  in  a  limekiln. 

2.  Calx  extincta.  Calcis  hydras. 
Slaked  lime,  or  the  hydrate  of 
lime  ;  procured  by  adding  water 
to  calx  viva,  or  quicklime,  which 
then  swells,  cracks,  and  subse- 
quently falls  to  powder. 

CALYCIFLO'R^  [calyx,  a 
flower-cup,  fios,  a  flower).  Plants 
which  have  their  flowers  furnished 
with  both  a  calyx  and  a  corolla, 
the  latter  consisting  of  distinct 
petals,  and  their  stamens  perigy- 
nous. 

CALYTTRA  {KaXiirrpa,  a  veil). 
Literally,  a  veil  or  Ivood.  A  term 
applied  to  a  membranous  covering, 
which  envelops  the  urn-like  cap- 
sule of  mosses,  and  is  eventually 
ruptured  and  falls  off  ;  to  the  upper 
and  separable  portion  of  the  calyx 
of  Eschscholtzia,  &c. 

CA'LYX  (calyx,  naXvl,  a  cup). 
The  Aower-cup,  or  external  enve- 
lope of  the  floral  apparatus.  Its 
separate  pieces  are  called  sepals : 
when  these  are  distinct  from  one 
another,  the  calyx  is  termed  iJoZy/- 
sepalous  ;  when  they  cohere,  gamo- 
scpalous,  or,  incorrectly,  mono- 
sepalous.  The  calyx  is  said  to  be 
superior,  when  it  is  situated  above 
the  ovary  ;  inferior,  when  placed 
below  it. 

CA'MBIUM.  Formative  fluid. 
A  viscid  juice  abounding  in  spring 
between  the  bark  and  wood  of 
ti'ees.  The  term  is  now  generally 
applied  to  the  layer  of  juicy  cells 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of 
Exogens  ;  from  its  inner  siirface  is 
formed  new  wood,  and  fi'om  its 
outer  new  bark. 

CAMBO'GIA.  Gamboge.  A 
gum-resin  obtained  from  Garcinia 
Morella,  a  Guttiferous  plant  of 
Siam. 

CA'MERA.  Literally,  a  clmw- 
her  ;  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof.  A 
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term  applied  to  each  of  the  cham- 
bcrs  of  the  eye. 

CAMPER'S  LIGAMENT.  Li- 
gaincntum  triangulares  perinealc. 
Another  name  for  the  deep  perineal 
fascia,  a  thin  layer  of  aponeurosis 
stretched  across  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

CA'MPHINE.  Campliene.  A 
spirit  tor  burning  in  lamps,  said  to 
consist  of  oil  of  turpentine  com- 
hined  with  a  species  of  naphtha. 

CA'MPHORA.  Camphor.  A 
concrete  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  wood  of  Camplwra  offici- 
naruin ;  imported  from  China  and 
Siain. 

CAMP-MEASLES.  A  form  of 
measles  said  to  be  produced  among 
soldiers  from  sleeping  on  damp  or 
mouldy  wheat-straw. 

CAMPSIS  {Kdny\iis,  a  bending). 
Bending  of  a  bone  without  frac- 
ture. 

CAMPYLOSPE'RMOUS  [Kajj.- 
iTuXos,  curved,  (XTcepixa,  seed).  A 
term  applied  to  seeds  which  have 
their  edges  curved  inward,  so  as  to 
form  a  gi'oove  ;  also  to  certain  fruits 
of  umbelliferous  plants. 

CAMPYLO'TROPOUS  {Kaixizi- 
Kos,  curved,  rpfTrco,  to  turn).  A 
term  applied  to  the  ovule  of  plants, 
when  its  axis,  instead  of  remaining 
rectilinear,  is  curved  down  upon 
itself,  the  base  of  the  nucleus  con- 
tinuing to  be  contiguous  to,  while 
the  microjjyle  approaches  the 
hilum,  as  in  Caryophyllaceous 
plants.  The  term  camptotropous 
(KaixwrSs,  curved)  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  complete  curvature. 
_  CANADA  BALSAM.  A  turpen- 
tine produced  by  Abies  balsamea. 
It  is  not  a  balsam,  since  it  contains 
no  volatile  acid. 

CANALI'CULI  (dim.  of  canaKs, 
a  canal).  The  name  given  by 
Morgagni  to  some  (large)  lacuniE, 
wl^ich  secrete  muciis  in  the  canal 


of  the  urethra ;  also  a  designation 
of  the  numerous  ramifications  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lacunas  of  bone, 
the  formation  of  which  has  been 
termed  canaliculization, 

CANA'LIS  {canna,  a  reed).  A 
canal,  groove,  or  channel ;  a  part 
hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  reed. 
A  hollow  instrument  used  by  .sur- 
geons as  a  splint. 

1.  Canalis  arteriosus.  Ductus 
arteriosus  Botalli.  A  blood-vessel 
which  unites  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta  in  the  foetus. 

2.  Canalis  reuniens.  A  small 
channel  connecting  the  saccule  of 
the  vestibule  with  the  canal  of  the 
cochlea. 

3.  Canal  of  the  Cochlea.  Canalis 
vumbranaceus.  A  triangular  space 
lying  between  the  scala  tj'mpani 
and  scala  vestibuli  ;  it  is  bounded 
by  the  membrane  of  Reissner,  the 
basilar  membrane,  and  the  outer 
bony  wall  of  the  cochlea. 

4.  Canals  of  Havers.  Branching 
and  inosculating  canals  which  tra- 
verse the  basis  substance  of  bone, 
in  all  directions,  giving  passage  to 
vessels  and  nerves. 

5.  Canal  of  Huguier.  A  small 
canal  in  the  temporal  bone  internal 
to  the  Glasserian  fissure  ;  through 
it  the  chorda  tynipani  nei-v'e 
passes. 

6.  Canal  of  Niick.  A  process  of 
the  peritoneum  extending,  in  the 
young  subject,  for  a  short  distance 
along  the  inguinal  canal  ;  it  is 
sometimes  pervious  in  the  adult. 

7.  Canal  of  Petit.  A  triangular 
canal  situated  immediately  around 
the  circumference  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  formed  by  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  vitreous  ;  it  is 
divided  into  several  spaces  by  the 
splitting  up  of  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane  into  numerous  layers,  and  is 
named  after  John  Louis  Petit,  a 
celebrated   French    surgeon,  'its 
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discoverer.  When  distendod  with 
air,  or  sizerinjection,  it  presents  a 
sacculated  a])pearance,  and  has 
hence  been  called  by  the  French 
C'lnal  (jodronni. 

8.  Canal  of  Schlemm.  Sinus 
circularis  iridis.  A  circular  canal 
in  the  sclerotic  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  cornea,  and  just  in  front 
of  the  spaces  of  Fontana  ;  it  is  pro- 
bably a  large  circular  vein. 

9.  Canal  of  Stilling.  A  canal 
ill  the  vitreous  body  conveying  to 
the  lens  in  the  fcetus  a  small 
branch  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina. 

10.  Canal  of  Sylvius.  Aque- 
duct of  Sylvius,  or  the  iter  a  iertio 
ad  quartum  vcntTiculum,  leading 
backward  beneath  the  posterior 
comnnssure  and  through  the  base 
of  the  corpora  quadrigernina  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain. 

11.  Canalis  venosus.  A  canal 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  the 
vena  jmHcc  of  the  liver  to  the  as- 
cending vena  cava  in  the  foetus. 

CANCE'LLI.  A  Latin  plural 
noun,  without  a  singular  number, 
denoting  a  lattice,  or  window  made 
with  cross-bars  of  wood,  iron.  &c.  ; 
a  chancel,  a  balustrade.  Hence 
the  term  cancellous  is  applied  to 
the  spongy  structure  of  bones  ; 
and  hence  the  term  cancellated  is 
applied  to  anything  which  is  cross- 
barred,  or  marked  by  lines  crossing 
one  another.  The  term  cancelli  is 
a  diniiuutive  of  cancer,  cancri,  a 
lattice,  a  word  connected  with 
the  Greek  KiyK\ls,  of  the  same 
meaning. 

CA'NCER  (Lat.  a  crab).  Car- 
cinoma. Malignant  disease.  A 
disease  consisting  of  the  develop- 
ment of  peculiar  cells,  called  can- 
cer-cells,  accompanied  by  a  liquid, 
called  "cancerous juice,"  contained 
in  the  stroma  of  a  new  or  previously 


existing  tissue.  The  term  is  de- 
rived fiom  the  crab-like  spreading 
of  the  veins. 

In  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases, 
Cancer  is  defined  as  "a  depositor 
gi-owth  that  tends  to  spread  inde- 
finitely into  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures, and  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  part  affected, 
and  to  reproduce  itself  in  remote 
jjarts  of  the  body."  The  seven 
following  articles  are  taken  from 
the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases : — 

1.  Hard  cancer.  Carcinoma 
durum  or  Scirrhus.  "  Cancer 
characterized  by  hardness  of  the 
primary  tumor,  and  by  a  tendency 
to  draw  to  itself  the  neighbouring 
soft  structures.  When  ulcerated, 
the  sore  is  commonly  deep,  uneven, 
and  bounded  by  a  thick,  everted, 
hard  edge. " 

2.  Medullary  or  soft  cancer. 
Carcinoma  medullosum  vel  molle. 
"  Cancer  characterized  by  a 
smoothly-lobed  surface,  soft  irre- 
gular consistence,  great  vascularity, 
and  usually  rapid  growth  and  re- 
production. AVhen  ulcerated,  it 
protrudes  in  large  masses,  which 
bleed  copiously."  See  Fungus 
Hccmatodes  and  UncepJuiloid. 

3.  Ejyithelial  cancer.  Carcinoma 
epitheliosuin  ;  Epithelioma  ;  Can- 
croid. "Cancer  characterized  by 
its  occurrence  chiefly  in  parts 
naturally  supplied  with  epithelium, 
and  by  the  resemblance  of  its  cells 
to  those  of  the  epithelium." 

4.  Melanotic  cancer.  Carcinoma 
nigrum;  Melanosis.  "A  cancer 
characterized  by  the  presence  of 
pigment." 

5.  Osteoid  cancer.  Carcinoma 
osteoides.  "A  tumor  usually  com- 
mencing in  the  bones,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  bone,  and  fol- 
lowed by  similar  growths  in  the 
glands  and  viscera."  Probably 
Sarcoma. 
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6.  Villous  cancer.  Carcinoma 
villosiini.  "  Cancer  in  mucous 
membranes,  when  covered  by  a 
villous  growth." 

7.  Colloid  cancer.  Carcinoma 
alveolare  ;  Morbus  coUoides.  Al- 
veolar cancer.  "  A  new  growth, 
a  great  part  of  which  is  formed  of 
transpai-ent  or  gelatinous  sub- 
stance."—A'b?)i.  of  Dis. 

8.  Reticular  cancer.  A  term 
applied  by  Miiller  to  cancer  when 
portions  of  it  have  been  changed 
into  a  yellow  tiibercular-looking 
mass,  mingled  with  the  seat  of  the 
tumor,  presenting  a  reticulated 
appearance.  By  Lebert  this  was 
termed  jiliymatoid  cancer. 

9.  The  Textures  of  Cancer  were 
further  designated  by  Bayle  as 
clioiulroid,  or  cartilaginiform  ;  Mja- 
loid,  vitriform  or  glassy  ;  larinoid 
lardiform  or  fatty  ;  hunioid,  napi- 
forin  or  turnip-like ;  encephciloid, 
cerebriforra  or  brain-like;  com- 
pound, mixed,  and  superficial  can- 
cerous.   See  Carcinoma. 

CANCER  (BANDAGE).  A  crab; 
a  bandage  resembling  a  crab  in  the 
number  of  its  legs,  and  called  the 
split-cloth  of  eight  tails. 

CANCER-CELL.  A  cell  cha- 
racterized by  its  large  nucleus, 
bright  nucleolus,  and  the  irregular 
form  of  the  cell  itself — found  in 
many  malignant  tumors.  See 
Cancer. 

CANCER  SCROTI  Chimney- 
sweeper's cancer.  An  afTcction  of 
the  scrotum,  said  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  of  soot.  The 
disease  is  probably,  in  general, 
epithelioma,  sometimes  cancer. 
See  Sonl-vmrt. 

CA'NCROID  {cancer,  and  elSoy, 
likeness).  Ohcloid.  Cancriform. 
This  term,  and  semi-malignant, 
are  applied  to  tumors  which  have 
some,  but  not  all,  of  the  vital  cha- 
racteristics of  cancerous  growths  ; 


and  to  tumors  whicli,  like  the  fibro- 
plastic, resemble  cancer  in  their 
coarse  appearance,  though  not  in 
their  real  structure.    See  Kelis. 

The  term  Cancroid  should  bo 
rejected  from  medical  terminology, 
as  it  not  only  is  hybrid,  but  may 
be  conveniently  replaced  by  the 
Greek  cheloid  or  carcinoid,  or  the 
Latin  cancriform. 

CANCRUM  ORIS.  Gangrenous 
stomatitis.  A  sloughing  phage- 
denic ulceration,  occurring  in  the 
mouths  of  ill-fed  children. 

CANINE  APPETITE.  Fames 
canina.  Voracity  ;  insatiable  de- 
sire for  food.    See  Bulimia. 

CANINE  TEETH  {canis,  a  dog). 
Cuspidati.  Eye-teeth  ;  the  four 
which  immediately  adjoin  the 
incisors.    See  Dens. 

CANI'NUS  {canis,  a  dog).  A 
name  given  to  the  levator  anguli 
oris,  from  its  arising  above  the 
canini,  or  dog-teeth.  Compare 
Incisivus. 

CANITIES  {camcs,  _  hoary). 
Trichosis  poliosis.  Whitenes.''  or 
grayness  of  the  hair.  The  degrees 
are  designated  as  "snowy"  or  an 
opaque  white,  and  "silvery"  or 
clear  and  transparent.  The  kinds 
are  congenital,  accidental,  and 
senile.  Cani  denotes  gray  hairs, 
capilli  being  understood  ;  this  term 
is  used  only  in  relation  to  men, 
whereas  canities  is  said  of  men  and 
horses. 

CA'NNABIS  SATIVA.  Cannabis 
Indica.  Indian  hemp,  an  Urtica- 
ceous  plant,  yielding  a  poisonous 
substance  called  cannabin,  and 
other  substances  called  churrus, 
gunjah,  bang,  &c.  See  Haschish. 
In  America  the  name  Indian  hemp 
is  given  to  Apocynum  cannabiniim 
(U.S.  Ph.),  which  is  a  powerful 
diuretic. 

CA'NNULA  (dim.  of  canna,  a 
reed),      A  small  tube,   made  of 
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metal  or  other  substances,  into 
which  fits  a  trocliar. 

CA'NTHAKIS  VESICATO'RIA 
{cantharis,  a  beetle).  The  Blister- 
Beetle  or  Spanish  Fly  ;  a  coleop- 
terous insect,  found  on  species  of 
Olcaceo}  and  Capi-ifoliaceai ;  I'are  in 
England ;  collected  chiefly  in 
Hungary.  Cantharidin  is  a  crys- 
talline substance  constituting  the 
active  principle  of  cantliarides. 

CANTHOPLA'STY  {Kivdos,  the 
angle  of  the  eye,  irXAacrw,  to  form). 
An  operation  for  enlarging  the 
palpebral  aiierture. 

GA'NTHUS  [Kdvdos,  the  angle 
of  the  eye).  The  angle  or  com- 
missure of  the  eye-lids  ;  the  inner 
canthus  is  that  nearer  to  the  nose  ; 
the  other  is  called  the  outer  or  lesser 
canthus. 

CA'NTON'S  PHO'SPHORUS. 
A  substance  made  by  exposing 
calcined  oyster-shells  and  sulphur 
to  a  red  heat.  On  exposure  to 
light,  it  acquires  the  property  of 
shining  in  the  dark. 

CAOU'TCHOUC.  India-ruhher. 
A  highly-elastic  resinous  substance, 
obtained  from  the  milky  sap  of 
Siphonia  clastica  and  other  arbor- 
aceous plants.    It  is  a  liydrocarbon. 

CAPACITY,  SPECIFIC  IN- 
DUCTIVE. A  term  applied  by 
Faraday  to  indicate  a  difference  in 
the  powers  or  cai)acities  which 
various  dielectrics  possess  for  trans- 
mitting statical  inductive  influence 
across  them. 

CA'PILLARIES  {capillus,  a  hair). 
Capillary  vessels  ;  hair-like  vessels  ; 
a  network  of  microscopic  vessels, 
varying  from  rsV^th  to  TTTrrth  of 
au  inch  in  diameter,  intermediate 
in  situation  between  the  arteries 
and  the  veins,  and  distributed 
through  almost  every  part  of  the 
body. 

CA'PILLARY  ATTRACTION 
{capillus,    a    hair).  Capillarity. 


The  attraction  by  which  a  liquid 
rises  in  a  capillary  tube  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  into  which 
it  is  dipped.  The  cause  of  the 
ascent  of  sap  in  plants. 

CA'PILLARY  FISSURE  (ca- 
pillus,  a  hair).  Capillatio.  A  very 
minute  crack  in  the  skull ;  a  hair- 
like crack. 

CA'PILLARY  TUBES  (capilhvs, 
a  hair).  Minute  tubes,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  less  than  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch. 

CA'PILLUS  (quasi  capitis 
jnlus).  The  hair  of  the  head, 
sometimes  of  the  beard,  while  cnm's 
is  any  hair,  when  set  in  order  or 
plaited.  Specific  terms  are  cilium, 
the  eye-lash  ;  pihos,  the  hair  of  the 
head  ;  cincimms,  a  curl  of  hair ; 
caisaries,  a  man's  head  of  hair ; 
coma,  a  head  of  hair,  dressed  or 
not ;  villus,  the  shaggy  hair  of 
beasts;  seta,  a  bristle;  jJC'PP'^i''',  the 
down  on  the  cheek ;  vibrissa,  the 
hair  of  the  nostril,  &c. 

CAPI'STRUM  [captit,  the  head). 
Literally,  a  halter,  a  muzzle.  The 
single  split-cloth  bandage,  so  called 
from  its  being  used  to  support  the 
lower  jaw  like  a  halter. 

CA'PITILUVIUM  {caput,  capi- 
tis, the  head,  lavare,  to  wash). 
The  head-bath  ;  a  bath  for  the  head. 
See  Bath. 

CAPI'TIUM  {capitiuvi,  a  cover- 
ing for  the  head).  A  bandage 
applied  to  the  head. 

CAPI'TULA  SANTORI'NI 
(capiltUiwi,  a  little  head).  Corni- 
cula  laryncjis.  Two  small  pyriform 
fibro-cartilages,  articulating  with 
the  apices  of  the  arytrenoid  carti- 
lages. 

CAPI'TULUM  (dim.  of  cajmt,  a 
head).  A  little  head  ;  a  form  of 
infloresccuce  in  which  numerous 
flowers  are  seated  on  a  depressed 
axis,  as  in  the  Composite.  It  is  also 
I  termed  anthodium,  calathium,  &o. 
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CA'PNOMOR  (KairuSs,  smoke, 
/xoTpa,  part ;  so  called  from  its 
beiug  one  of  tbe  iugredients  of 
smoke).  A  colourless,  limpid  oil, 
occurring  along  with  creosote  in  tlie 
heavy  oil  of  tar.  It  is  the  only  in- 
gredient in  tar  which  can  dissolve 
caoutchouc. 

CAPRE'OLUS.  A  tendril  of 
plants  which  is  in  connection  with 
the  stem  alone,  as  of  the  passion- 
flower and  vine.    See  Cirrus. 

CAPRI  FICA'TION  {caprificus, 
the  wild  fig).  A  term  applied,  1, 
to  the  process  by  which  the  ma- 
turation of  the  fg  is  accelerated  in 
the  Levant  ;  and,  2,  to  the  fecun- 
dation of  the  date-palm,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  The  two  processes 
are  essentially  difierent. 

CA'PROIC  ACID  [caper,  a  goat). 
A  fatty  acid  existing  as  a  glyceride 
in  cows'  jnilk,  and  in  the  free  state 
in  sweat ;  it  is  generally  prepared 
from  cocoa-nut  oil  and  other  fatty 
matters.    See  Rexyl. 

CA'PRYL.  The  radical  of  a 
series  of  compounds,  including 
caprylic  acid  and  caprylic  alcohol. 
The  latter  is  also  called  odylic 
(oKrdi,  eight),  fi'om  being  the 
eighth  in  the  series  of  homologous 
alcohols. 

CA'PSULE  (capsula,  dim.  of 
capsa,  a  box).  Literally,  a  little 
chest.  1.  A  capsule  or  bag  wbich 
encloses  any  part,  as  the  Capsule  of 
Glisson,  or  the  cellulo-vascular 
membrane  which  envelopes  the 
hepatic  vessels.  2.  The  membrane 
which  contains  the  crystalline 
lens.  3.  In  chemistry,  a  small, 
shallow,  evaporating  dish,  usually 
of  porcelain.  4.  In  pharmacy,  a 
small  egg-shaped  bulb  or  case 
made  of  gelatine  and  sugar,  or  of 
animal  membrane,  for  administer- 
ing nau.seous  medicines. 

1.  Capsules,  supra-renal.  Two 
yellowish,  triangular,  and  flattened 


bodies,  lying  over  the  kidneys  in 
the  foetus,  in  which  they  are  as 
large  as  the  kidneys  themselves. 

2.  Capsular  ligament.  A  loose 
bag  which  contains  the  synovia  of 
the  joints.  This  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  synovial  mem- 
brane which  produces  this  fluid. 
The  latter  is  allied,  by  structure 
and  function,  to  the  sei'ous  mem- 
brane ;  the  former  to  the  fibrous. 

3.  Capsulitis,  Inflammation  of 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
The  term  is  barbarous. 

CAPSULE,  in  Botany.  A  dry, 
superior  fruit,  dehiscent  by  valves 
for  the  escape  of  the  seeds.  The 
simple  capsule  comprises  the  follicle 
and  the  legume ;  the  compound, 
the  pyxidium,  the  rhegma,  and  the 
fruits  of  papaver,  campanula,  and 
many  others,  from  which  the  seeds 
escape  by  various  kinds  of  rupture 
of  the  walls  of  the  capsule.  See 
Fridt. 

CA'PUT.  The  head  of  man  and 
of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  the  skull,  or  craiiium, 
and  the  face,  or  facies. 

CAPUT  COLi.  The  head  of  the 
colon,  the  csECum,  or  blind  intes- 
tine. 

CAPUT_  GALLINA'CmiS 
(woodcock's  head).  Veru  monta- 
num.  A  lengthened  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  situated  on  the  inferior 
wall  or  floor  of  the  prostatic  por- 
tion of  the  urethra. 

CAPUT  MORTUUM.  Literally, 
a  dead  head.  The  inert  residuum 
of  a  distillation,  or  sublimation  ; 
a  term  nearly  obsolete. 

CAPUT  OBSTI'PUM  [obstipus, 
bent  to  one  side  ;  opp.  to  rectus). 
Literally,  a  stiff  head  ;  a  term  for 
torticollis  or  wry-neck  ;  a  disease 
frequently  arising  from  unequal 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 

CAPUT  SUCCEDANEUM  {sue- 
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ccdaoieus,  substituted).  An  cedo- 
matous  swelling  of  the  scalp  over 
the  presenting  part  of  the  fcetal 
head. 

CA'RAMEL.  A  dark-brown, 
porous,  shining  mass,  produced  by 
heating  sugar.  It  is  used  for 
colouring  brandj',  &c. 

CARBAMIC  ACID.  Unknown 
in  the  free  state  ;  its  ammonium 
salt  is  prepared  by  passing  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammonia  into  abso- 
lute alcohol.  The  carbamates  are 
tlie  salts  and  ethers  of  carbamic 
acid.    See  Urctliane. 

CARBAMIDE.    See  Urea. 

CARBAZO'TIC  ACID  {carbon 
and  azote).  Picric  Acid.  An  acid 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  indigo  and  many  other  vegetable 
and  animal  substances. 

CARBO  ANIMA'LIS  {carbo,  a 
coal,  either  burning  or  not  burn- 
ing). Animal  charcoal  ;  bone- 
black.  The  residue  of  bones  which 
have  been  exposed  to  a  red  heat 
without  the  access  of  air ;  con- 
sisting principally  of  charcoal, 
and  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime. 

CARBO  LIGNI  {ca.rbo,  a  coal). 
Wood-charcoal.  Wood  charred  by 
exposure  to  a  red  heat  without 
access  of  air. 

CARBO  MINERA'LIS  {carbo, 
a  coal).  Graphite.  Anthracite. 
Mineral  charcoal,  containing  va- 
rious proportions  of  earth  and  iron 
without  bitumen. 

CARBOLIC  ACID.  Phenic 
Acid.  A  powerful  antiseptic  acid 
obtained  from  coal-tar  oil,  con- 
stituting a  great  part  of  ordinary 
commercial  creasote. 

CARBOLIC  OIL.  Oil  charged 
with  5-10  per  cent,  of  carbolic 
acid  ;  the  latter  soon  passes 
off,  so  that  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  the  mixture  become  rapidly 
lost. 


CARBON  (carbo,  a  piece  of 
burning  or  charred  wood ;  char- 
coal). A  non-metallic  element, 
occurring  under  various  asj)ects  ; 
in  its  state  of  absolute  purity  it 
constitutes  the  diamond;  it  is 
black  and  quasi-metallic  in  gra- 
phite, velvety  and  porous  in  wood- 
charcoal,  and  variously  associated 
in  the  numerous  forms  of  coal. 

1.  Carbonic  Acid.  A  gaseous 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
in  the  j^roportion  of  6  parts  by 
weight  of  carbon  and  16  of  oxygen. 
It  exists  in  the  atmosphere  in  the 
proportion  of  about  four  volumes 
to  10,000  volumes  of  air.  It  is 
also  the  product  of  combustion, 
respiration,  and  fermentation.  It 
was  termed  by  Black  fixed  air, 
from  its  having  been  found  to  exist, 
in  a  fixed  state,  in  limestone  and 
the  mild  alkalies,  from  which  it 
was  expelled  bj'  heat  and  by  the 
action  of  acids. 

2.  Carbonates  and  Bicarbonatcs. 
Compounds  of  carbonic  acid  with 
alkalies,  constituting  two  classes 
of  well-defined  salts. 

3.  Carbonization.  The  blacken- 
ing of  a  substance  by  the  separation 
of*,  the  carbon  it  contains^ — a  labora- 
tory test  of  the  existence  of  organic 
matter  in  a  substance. 

4.  Carburets  or  Carbides.  Com- 
binations of  carbon  with  some 
metals  by  fusion  ;  thus  steel  is  a 
carburet  of  iron.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  a  peculiar 
compound  of  sulphur  and  hydro- 
gen, the  carburet  of  sulphur,  also 
termed  sulphuret  of  carbon  and 
alcohol  of  sulphur. 

5.  Carburcttcd  Hydrogen.  Me- 
thane. A  colourless,  inflammable 
gas,  abundantly  formed  in  nature 
in  stagnant  pools,  wherever  vege- 
tables are  undergoing  the  process 
of  putrefaction  ;  it  also  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  gas  obtained 
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from  coal.  This  gas  was  formerly 
called  lieavy  inflammahle  air.  See 
Olcfiant  Gas. 

CARBON^'MIA  {carbon,  and 
aT/j-a,  blood).  A  hybrid  terra  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Cleveland  as  less 
objectionable  than  the  terms 
asphyxia  and  apnaa,  for  expressing 
the  circulation  of  non-arterialized 
or  carbonized  blood  in  the  arteries, 
and  its  ultimate  stagnation  in  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  resulting  in 
suffocation. 

CARBU'NCLUS  (dim.  of  cario, 
a  piece  of  burning  or  charred  coal). 
Anthrax.  A  carbuncle;  a  "mul- 
tiple furuncle; "  severe  inflammation 
of  a  portion  of  skin  and  subjacent 
tissue,  with  infilh'ation  of  unhealthy 
lymph  and  sloughing.  It  is  not  so 
defined  as  a  boil,  is  less  prominent, 
more  extensive  in  its  sloughing, 
and  as  a  rule  discharges  by  several 
openings. 

CARBURA'TION.  The  process 
of  conferring  luminosity  upon  a 
combustible  non-luminous  gas,  or 
inflammability,  coupled  with  lu- 
minosit}"-,  upon  a  non-combustible 
and  negative  gas,  by  means  of  the 
vapours  of  hydrocarbons,  which, 
when  ignited,  burn  with  exceed- 
ingly luminous  flames. 

CA'RCERULUS  (dim.  of  career, 
a  prison).  A  dry,  compound  fruit, 
breaking  up  longitudinally  into 
indehiscent  cocci,  as  in  tropaeolum, 
borago,  &c.    See  Schizocarp. 

CARCINO'MA  {Ko.pK 
KapKivos,  cancer,  a  crab).  The 
Greek  term  for  a  malignant  ulcer 
supposed  to  resemble  a  cra&,  but 
now  applied  to  many  changes  of 
structure,  differing  widely  in  their 
physical  characters ;  as  distin- 
guished from  Sarcoma,  it  includes 
those  malignant  groAvths  which 
originate  in  either  epiblastic  or 
hypoblastie  tissues,  and  possess  an 
alveolar  structure.    See  Cancer. 


CARDAMO'MUM.  Cardamoms. 
The  dried  capsules  of  the  Malabar 
Cardamom,  Elettaria  Cardamo- 
mitvi.  When  required  for  use,  the 
pei'icarpial  coats  should  be  rejected. 

CARDEN'S  OPERATION. 
Amputation  at  the  knee  joint  by 
means  of  a  long  rounded  anterior, 
and  short  posterior  flap,  the  condyles 
being  sawn  through  at  their  bases 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  articular 
surface. 

CA'RDIA  {KapZla,  the  heart). 
The  orifice  leading  into  the  stomach, 
so  called  from  being  near  the  heart. 

1.  C'ardi-algia  {&\yos,  pain). 
Ardor  ventricuU.  Literally,  heart- 
ache ;  but  employed  to  denote  pain 
of  the  stomach,  and  hence  synony- 
mous with  gastralgia,  gastrodynia, 
cardiaca  passio,  &c.  See  Stomach- 
ache. 

2.  Carditis,  or  Myo-carditis. 
Inflammation  of  the  flesliy  substance 
of  the  cardia  or  heart. 

3.  Cardiog7iius.  A  term  used  to 
denote  a  species  of  aneurysm,  called 
by  some  aneiorysma  praxordiorum, 
and  by  others  polyjnos  cordis. 
Hippocrates  used  the  term  as 
synonymous  with  cardi-algia. 

CA'RDIAC  {KapUa,  the  heart). 
Relating  to  the  heart.  The  terms 
cardiac  and  distil  are  applied  to  the 
situations  in  which  the  ligature  is 
employed  in  operations  for  an- 
eurysm— the  former  denoting  the 
situation  above,  the  latter  beloio, 
the  aneurysmal  sac.  See  Dilatation. 

CA'RDIOGRAPH  {KapUa,  the 
heart,  ypdpco,  to  write).    A  modi- 
fication of  the  sphygmograpli  used 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  the 
movements  of  the  heart. 

CA'RIES.  This  term  denotes 
rottenness  or  decay.  By  some 
surgeons  it  is  applied  to  ulceration 
of  bone;  by  otliers,  to  a  species  of 
disintegration  of  osseous  tissue : 
by  a  third  class,  to  the  various 
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changes  consequent  on  the  chronic 
suppuration  of  the  cancellous 
structure  ;  and,  lastly,  to  a  disease 
of  -bone  characterized  by  increased 
vascularity,  softening  and  ultimate 
disintegration  of  the  osseous  tissue. 

CARI'NA.  Literally,  a  keel.  A 
term  applied  to  the  two  lower 
petals  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla, 
which  cohere  by  theu"  lower 
margins  in  the  form  of  a  keel. 

CARMI'NATIVE  {carmen,  a 
song  or  charm).  A  remedy  for 
dispelling  flatulence  or  allaying 
internal  pain — as  by  a  charm. 

CARNEY  COLUMNS  (car- 
iieus,  fleshy).  Fleshy  columns  ; 
the  muscular  fasciculi  within  the 
cavities  of  the  heart. 

CARNIFICA'TION  {caro,  carnis, 
flesh  fieri,  to  become).  A  term 
improperly  used  to  designate  com- 
mon hej)atizaiion,  but  applied  by 
Laennec  to  that  state  of  the  lungs, 
iu  pleurisy,  complicated  with  sliglit 
pneumonia,  in  which  the  lungs 
have  lost  the  granulated  surface 
characteristic  of  hepatization,  and 
are  converted  into  a  substance 
resembling,  both  in  appearance 
and  consistence,  muscular  flesh 
which  has  been  beaten  to  make  it 
tender. 

CA'RO  CA'RNIS.  Flesh ;  the 
fibrous  substance  composing  muscle. 
Carnine  is  a  base  found  in  "  Ex- 
tractum  carnis." 

CARO'TIC  {KapccTtKos,  stupefy- 
ing, soporific,  from  KapSw,  to  induce 
sleep).  A  term  indicative  of  a 
state  of  stupor,  and  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  term  carotid. 

CAROTID  {KopcorfSes,  the 
carotids,  from  Kapooi,  to  induce 
sleep).  The  name  of  two  large 
arteries  of  the  neck  ;  so  called  from 
an  idea  that  the  compression  of 
them,  or,  contrariwise,  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  through  them,  would 
induce  coma.    They  subdivide  into 


the  external  carotid,  or  artery  of 
the  head,  and  the  internal  carotid, 
or  principal  artery  of  the  brain. 

CARPE'LLUM  («ap7ro'y,  fruit). 
A  technical  term  applied,  in  botany, 
to  a  leaf  in  a  particular  state  of 
modification  {Phyllonce),  constitut- 
ing the  pistil.  The  blade  of  the 
leaf  forms  the  ovary  ;  the  elongated 
midrib,  the  style  ;  and  the  apex  of 
the  midrib,  the  stigma.  The  edge 
of  the  carpel  which  corresponds  to 
the  midrib  of  the  leaf,  constitutes 
the  dorsal  suture  j  that  of  the 
united  margins,  the  ventral.  See 
Pistil. 

CARPHOLO'GIA  {Kdp<t>os,  the 
nap  of  clothes,  Kiya>,  to  pluck). 
Floccitatio.  A  picking  of  the  bed- 
clothes, supposed  to  be  an  indica- 
tion of  approaching  dissolution. 
The  term  denotes  a  seeking  for 
little  objects,  and  is  applied  to  a 
symptom  of  intoxication  from 
belladonna,  iu  which  the  aff"ected 
person  iuiagiiies  he  sees  insects  all 
around  him,  small  birds  continually 
flying  before  him,  and  madly 
excites  himself  in  their  pursuit. 

CARPO'LOGY  {Kapnos,  fruit, 
xSyos,  description).  That  branch 
of  botany  which  treats  of  the 
structure  of  fruits.    See  Fruit. 

CARPOPEDAL  SPASM  {carpus, 
the  wrist,  ^jcs,  a  foot).  A  local 
spasm  in  infantile  convulsions, 
whereby  the  thumbs  are  flexed  and 
adducted,  aud  the  feet  strongly 
flexed. 

CA'RPOPHORE  {KapUs,  fruit, 
(pepo),  to  bear).  A  fruit-bearer  ;  a 
term  applied  to  the  central,  filiform, 
and  generally  bipartite  column  or 
axis  from  which  the  pericarps,  or 
carpels,  are  suspended  in  certain 
plants,  as  the  Umbelliferc'e. 

CA'RPUS  {KapirSs).  The  wrist  ; 
consisting  of  the  ossa  carpi,  or 
carpal  boues  ;  they  are  eight  in 
number,  and  form  two  rows. 
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CA'RRAGEEN-MOSS.  The 

ChondriLS  crisp%is,  an  algaceous 
plant,  extensively  used  in  Ireland 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  now  sold 
in  London  as  a  substitute  for 
Iceland  moss. 

Carmgccnin.  The  mucilaginous 
matter,  called  by  some  writers 
vegetable  jelly,  by  others  pectin, 
yielded  by  the  Ghoiiclrus  crispus, 
or  Irish  Moss. 

CARRA'RA  WATER.  Oarhonaled 
Lime-water.  A  patent  beverage, 
consisting  of  an  aerated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  lime.  The  title  of 
"Carrara"  has  been  applied  on 
account  of  the  Carrara  marble  being 
the  source  whence  the  purest  lime 
is  obtained,  and  of  its  being  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactm'o  of  this 
water. 

CA'RRON  OIL.  Linimentum 
Calcis.  Liniment  of  lime  ;  pre- 
pared from  equal  parts  of  linseed 
oil  and  lime-water,  and  so  called 
because  it  was  first  used  at  the 
Carron  iron-works. 

CARTHU'SIAN  POWDER. 
Poiulre  des  Chartreux.  Pulvis 
Carthusianorum.  A  designation  of 
the  Kerines  mineral,  or  amorphous 
tersulphuret  of  antimony,  from  its 
successful  employment  by  a  Car- 
thusian friar,  named  Simon. 

CA'RTILAGE  (cartilago). 
Gristle  ;  a  white,  (sometimes 
yellow,)  semi-opaque,  elastic  tissue 
consisting  of  a  hyaline,  granular, 
or  fibrous  matrix  containing 
numerous  small  bright  nucleated 
cells ;  when  boiled,  it  yields 
chondriji. 

CARU'NCULA  (dim.  of  caro, 
flesh).  A  little  piece  of  flesh. 
Hence — 

1.  Caruncula  lacry  malts  {la- 
cryma,  a  tear).  The  small,  red, 
glandular  body  containing  modified 
sweat-glands  with  a  few  sebaceous 
glands  and  very  fine  hairs,  and 


situated  in  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye. 

2.  Caruncula  mammillaris.  A 
papilla  of  gray  matter  embedded  in 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain, 
giving  origin  to  the  middle  root  of 
the  olfactory  nerve. 

3.  Caruncula  sublingualis.  A 
papilla  situated  beside  the  friEuum 
liuguse,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  the 
termination  of  Wharton's  duct. 

4.  Caruncula;  myrtiformcs  {myr- 
tics,  a  myrtle,  forma,  likeness). 
The  myrtle-like  granulations  ob- 
served around  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina,  occasioned  by  rupture  of 
the  hymen. 

5.  The  term  caruiiculai  was 
formerly  applied  to  tumors  xuithin 
the  U7-ethra,  consisting  of  vascular 
excrescences  or  of  small  polypi. 

CA'RUS  {ndpos,  heavy  sleep). 
Profound  sleep,  or  lethargy.  This 
affection  is  distinguished  from  coma 
by  the  absence  of  the  return  of  dis- 
tinct consciousness,  though  some 
indication  of  feeling  still  remains, 
on  the  application  of  stimulants. 
In  coma,  neither  sensation  nor  feel- 
ing can  be  excited. 

CA'RUS,  CARVE  OF.  See  Curve 
of  Cams. 

CARYOCINETIC  {Kdpvou,  a 
nucleus,  Kiveu,  to  move).  The 
collective  name  applied  to  all  the 
changes  which  the  dividing  nucleus 
undergoes  during  cell  multiplica- 
tion.   See  Cell. 

CARYOPHY'LLUM  {Kapvov,  a 
nut,  (pvWou,  a  leaf).  Clove  ;  the 
dried,  unexpanded  flower-bud  of 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  or  Clove- 
tree,  a  Myrtaceous  plant  cultivated 
in  Penang,  Bencoolen,  and  Amboy- 
na.  The  corolla  forms  a  ball  be- 
tween the  four  teeth  of  the  calyx, 
and  this,  with  the  lengthened  tube 
of  the  calyx,  resembles'  a  nail,  or 
clou  of  the  French ;  hence  the 
English  term  clove. 
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CARYOTSIS  {icdpvov,  a  nut, 
oi|/(s,  likeness).  A  one-celled,  dry, 
superior,  indehiscent  fruit,  in  wliicli 
the  pericarp  adheres  to  the  seed,  as 
in  Graminacere.    See  Achccnmm. 

CASCA.  The  bark  of  Erythro- 
phlcBum  Guinense ;  it  possesses 
purgative  and  emetic  properties. 

CASCARA  SAGRA'DA.  The 
sacred  bark.  The  dried  bark  of 
Rhamnus  Piirshiana.  It  possesses 
laxative  and  stomacliic  properties. 

CASEA'TION  {caseus,  cheese). 
One  of  the  retrogressive  changes 
which  occur  in  tubercle,  cancer, 
&c.,  characterized  by  c/iccsc-like 
consistence,  and  followed  by  creti- 
fication  and  softening;  the  caseated 
mass  contains  oily  matter  and 
cholesterin  crystals. 

CA'SlilN  [caseus,  cheese). 
Caseum.  An  alkali  albumen  occur- 
ring in  milk  in  the  soluble  form,  and 
forming  the  principal  constituent 
of  cheese.  Casein  occurs  also  in 
certain  leguminous  seeds,  and  is 
hence  sometimes  called  Icgumin. 
See  Albuminoid  Group. 

CASSA'VA,  A  fecula,  separated 
from  the  juice  of  the  root  of  Jani2Jha 
Manihot,  and  exposed  to  heat  ;  a 
principal  article  of  diet  in  South 
America.  The  same  substance, 
differently  prepared  and  granulated, 
constitutes  tapioca. 

CASSK'RIAN  GANGLION.  A 
large  semi-lunar  ganglion,  formed 
by  the  fifth  nerve,  aud  immediately 
dividing  into  the  ophthalmic,  su- 
perior maxillary  and  infeiior  max- 
illary nerves.  It  was  named  from 
Julius  Casserius  of  Padua. 

C A'STOR  OIL.  A  viscid,  yellow- 
ish oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
Ricimcs  Comviunis.  The  term  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  "  castus 
oil,"  the  plant  producing  it  having 
formerly  been  called  "Agnus 
castus,"  from  its  supposed  efficacy 
in  assuaging  the  natural  heat  of 


the  body,  and  soothing  the  pas- 
sions. 

CASTO'REUM  {kmtSpiov,  castor, 
from  /fao-Toip,, the  beaver).  Castor; 
the  dried  preputial  follicles  and 
their  secretions,  obtained  from  the 
Castor  Fiber,  or  Beaver,  separated 
from  the  shorter  and  smaller  oil- 
sacs  which  are  frequently  attached 
to  them.  From  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territory. 

Castorin.  Castoreum  Camphor  ; 
a  crystalline,  fatty  substance,  found 
in  castoreum.  By  boiling  with 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
castoric  acid.  It  appears  to  be 
allied  to  cholesterin. 

CASTRATION  (castrare,  to  cut, 
to  emasculate).  Emasculation.  The 
operation  of  removing  the  testes. 

CASTS  (Danish  kast,  to  throw). 
Moulds  of  the  cavities  of  certain 
viscera,  consisting  of  inflammatory 
lymph  together  with  epithelial  cells 
derived  from  the  mucous  surfaces. 
Casts  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi 
are  sometimes  coughed  up  in  cases 
of  diphtheria  and  plastic  bronchitis; 
casts  of  different  parts  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  consist  of  the  epi- 
thelial lining  together  with  much 
mucus ;  casts  of  the  uterine  and 
vaginal  cavities,  of  the  prostatic 
tubules  are  also  known. 

CASTS,  RENAL  (renes,  the  kid- 
neys). Morbid  products  appearing 
in  tlie  form  of  cylindrical  casts  of 
the  tubules  of  the  kidneys,  found 
in  the  urine  of  various  forms  of 
"  Bright's  Disease."  The  casts 
are  thus  classified  by  Dr.  Ben- 
net  : — 

1.  Exudative  casts,  consisting  of 
the  coagulated  exudation  or  iibrin 
which  is  poured  into  the  tubes  dur- 
ing the  inflammatory  stage. 

2.  Desquamative  casts,  consisting 
of  masses  of  the  epithelium  lining 
the  tubes,  and  occurring  in  all 
stages  of  the  disease. 
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3.  Fatty  casts,  consisting  of 
jiatclies  of  epitlieliinn  as  in  the  last 
variety,  but  whicli  have  unilergone 
a  fatty  transformation  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  gi-eater  or  smaller 
number  of  fatty  granules  in  its 
cells. 

4.  Waxij  or  hyaline  casts,  pre- 
senting an  extremely  diaphanous 
and  structureless  substance.  They 
are  frequently  associated  with  the 
last  two  varieties. 

The  Casts  have  been  named,  ac- 
cording to  their  composition,  by 
Dr.  George  Johnson,  epithelial 
casts,  large  and  small  luaxy  casts, 
granular  casts,  oily  casts,  bloody 
casts,  and  purulent  casts. 

CAT'S  PUKR.  Frimissement 
cataire.  A  characteristic  sound  of 
the  heart,  heard  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope.    See  Auscultatio7i. 

CATA-,_CATH-,  KATA-,  KATH- 
(/cara,  Kad').  A  Greek  preposition, 
signifying  doion,  against,  into,  &c. ; 
in  composition  it  has  an  intensive 
signification,  and  denotes  tho- 
roughly. 

CATACAU'MA  {KaiaKalw,  to 
burn).  A  term  used  by  Hipiiocrates 
to  denote  a  burn  or  blister  from 
burning. 

CATACAU'SIS 
burning).    General  combustibility 
of  the  body  ;  it  has  been  applied  to 
the  so-called  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. 

.  CATALETSY  {Kariw^is,  a 
sudden  grasping).  A  sudden  loss 
of  consciousness,  accompanied  by 
more,  or  less  rigidity  of  the  limbs, 
so  tliat  they  remain  in  any  position 
in  which  they  are  placed.  See 
Ecstcmj. 

CATALE'PTIC.  Belonging  to 
catalepsy. 

CATA'LYSIS  {KaTdKv<Tis,  a 
dissolving).  Decomposition  by  con- 
tact. Tlie  term  applied  to  the 
phenomena  which  take  place  when 


a  third  body  (the  catalytic  agent) 
by  its  presence  or  contact  so  acts 
on  the  other  two  that  chemical  de- 
composition takes  place  between 
these  without  any  recogniza])le 
change  in  the  catalytic  agent  it- 
self. 

The  influence  of  manganese  di- 
oxide in  producing  an  evolution 
of  oxygen  gas  on  heating  chlorate 
of  potash  at  a  temperature  lower 
than  that  at  which  oxygen  is  given 
off  when  the  potash  salt  is  heated 
alone  is  tlius  explained.  For  an- 
other interesting  application  of  this 
term  to  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  by  Marshall  Hall,  see 
Erethism  and  Catalysis. 

CATAME'NIA 
monthly,   from  fi-fiv,    a  mouth). 
Menses.    The  monthly  uterine  dis- 
charge.   Epimcnia  was   used  by 
Aretceus  in  a  similar  sense.  See 

CATAPA'SMA  {KaTdiraana,  from 
KaTaTrdcraeiy,  to  besprinkle).  A  dry 
powder  employed  by  tlie  ancients 
to  sprinkle  on  ulcers,  to  absorb' 
perspiration,  &c. 

CATA'PHORA 
bringing  down).    A  kind  of  coma 
attended  with  short  remissions,  or 
intervals    of    imperfect  waking, 
sensation,  and  speech. 

CATAPLA'SMA  {KardnXaafia, 
that  which  is  spread  or  smeared). 
A  poultice. 

CATARACT 
down-rushing).  An  opacity  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  or  of  its  capsule, 
or  of  both.  The  term  is  suggestive 
of  a  veil  falling  over  the  eye  and 
obscuring  vision.  Cataract  admits 
of  the  following  varieties  : — 

1.  Black.  A  cataract  in  whicli 
the  lens  is  of  a  very  dark  brown  or 
black  colour  throughout. 

2.  Cortical.  The  opacity  com- 
mences in  streaks  at  the  "edge  of 
the  lens. 
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3.  Diabetic.  Cataract  occurring 
in  diabetic  patients ;  it  is  usually 
of  the  soft  variety. 

4.  Fluid.  The  lens  is  more  or 
less  converted  into  fluid  ;  it  occurs 
in  young  people. 

5.  Hard.  In  which  the  lens  is 
harder  than  normal. 

6.  Lamellar.  lathis  variety  the 
nucleus  and  superficial  layers  are 
clear,  but  the  intermediate  layers 
are  opaque  ;  it  is  most  frequently 
found  in  children  the  subjects  of 
infantile  convulsions. 

7.  N^iclear.  The  opacity  com- 
mences in  the  nucleus  of  the  lens  ; 
the  patients  are  usually  advanced 
in  years. 

8.  Posterior  polar.  A  small 
white  opacity  situated  at  the  pos- 
terior pole  of  the  lens  ;  it  is  usually 
secondary  to  disease  of  the  vitreous 
and  choroid. 

9.  Primary.  Those  forms  which 
are  unassociated  with  any  ante- 
cedent disease  of  the  eye. 

10.  Pyramidal.  A  small  local- 
ized white  opacity  situated  at  the 
anterior  pole  of  the  lens,  hence 
called  anterior  2}olar  cataract. 

11.  Secondary.  Those  forms 
which  follow  injury  to  {traumatic) 
or  disease  of  the  eye. 

12.  Zonular.  Same  as  Lamel- 
lar. 

CATARRH  (/cora^poos,  a  run- 
ning down).  A  febrile  affection 
comiilicated  with  inflammation  of 
one  or  other  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. If  confined  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nostrils, 
it  is  termed  coryza,  or  "  cold  in  the 
head  ;  "  if  it  extends  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  it  constitutes  iron- 
chitis ;  if  the  frontal  sinuses  suffer, 
it  is  gravcdo. 

1.  Catarrh,  nasal.  Same  as 
coryza. 

2.  Catarrh,  gastric.  Same  as 
ga^stritis. 


3.  Catarrh,    vesical.    Same  as 
cystitis. 

CATARRHUS  .fflSTIVUS.  Hay 
fever. 

CATARRHUS  SENILIS.  Chro- 
nic  bronchitis. 

CATASTA'LTIC  (»caTa(rTa\T,/c({s, 
fitted  for  checking).  Cathodic.  A 
term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall  in 
his  Diastaltic  Nervous  System  to 
the  direction  of  tlie  nerve  influence 
from  above  downwards  (see  Ana- 
staltic).  The  term  has  been  applied 
to  the  process  of  checking  evacua- 
tions by  means  of  astringent  or 
styptic  substances. 

CATA'STASIS  {Kariaracns, 
from  KaQl(T7)fjLi,  to  set  in  order). 
A  term  used  by  Hippocrates  to 
express  the  state,  condition,  or 
constitution  of  the  body,  of  the 
seasons,  &c. 

CATE'CHU.  A  dry,  brown, 
astringent  extract  obtained  from 
Acacia,  catechu ;  also  called  Terra 
Japonica,  Cutch,  Gambit,  &c. 

CATELECTROTONUS  (Kara., 
fjKeKTpov,  r6vos,  tension).  The 
condition  produced  in  a  nerve  or 
muscle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  negative  pole  [cathode)  when 
an  electric  current  is  passing 
through  either. 

CATGUT,  CARBOLIZED.  Cat- 
gut  soaked  for  some  time  in  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  olive 
oil. 

CATH.^RE'TICS  {KadaipeTiK6s 
fit  for  pulling  down).    The  milder 
caustics,  as  iodine,  creosote,  &c.  ; 
also  remedies  which  reduce  super- 
fluous flesh. 

CATH'ARSIS  {Kieapffis,  from 
KaQaipo),  to  purge).  Purgation. 
Hippocrates  has  Kaddpcvfis  (fi/xrifoi, 
monthly  cleansings,  or  catame? 
nia. 

CATH'ARTICS  (/ca0apT.fcJy,  fit 
for  cleansing  or  purifying).  Medi- 
cines which  produce  a]vine  evacua- 
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tions  ;  these  are  termed  laxative, 
when  mild  ;  purgative,  when  active ; 
drastic,  when  very  violent. 

CATHARTIN  (Kaeaipw,  to 
purge).  The  principle  found  in 
the  various  species  of  Cassia, 
which  are  used  under  the  name  of 
Senna ;  it  is  not  the  active  purgative 
principle,  but  a  mixture. 

CATHARTOCARPUS  {KaBalpa,, 
Kapir6s,  fruit).  A  genus  of  Legu- 
minous plants,  of  which  the  species 
fistula,  commonly  called  Purging 
Cassia,  or  Pudding  Pipe-tree,  yields 
a  pulp  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  Electuarium  Cassice 
and  the  Cmifectio  Sennx  of  the 
British  PharmacopcEia. 

CATHETER  {KaOeriip,  anything 
put  down  or  let  into).  A  tube 
which  is  introduced  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  off  the  urine. 

CA'THETER  FEVER.  A  term 
applied  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark  to  a 
form  of  pyrexia  associated  with 
anorexia  and  general  prostration 
following  catheterism  and  termi- 
nating fatally.  In  all  such  cases 
the  kidneys  are  probably  diseased 
in  consequence  of  long-standing 
obstruction  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  contents  of  the  bladder. 

CATHODE  {Hard,  d56s,  a  way). 
The  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery.  The  term  was  applied  by 
Faraday  to  that  part  of  the  surface 
of  a  decomposing  body  at  which 
the  electric  current  passes  out. 

CATHO'LICON  (Ko9o\tKo'y, 
general).  Sub.  (papfiUKov,  a  medi- 
cine. A  panacea,  or  general 
remedy. 

CATION  {KariSu,  that  which 
goes  down).  A  term  applied  by 
Faraday  to  the  body  which  passes 
to  the  negative  pole  as  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  electric  current  ;  it 
is  the  electro-positive  body.  See 
Anion, 


CATKIN  (dim.  of  cat).  The 
trivial  name  of  an  inflorescence 
resembling  a  cat's  tail,  as  of  the 
willow,  birch,  poplar,  &c.  See 
Amentum. 

CATLING.  A  sharp-pointed, 
double-edged  knife,  chiefly  used  iu 
amputation  of  limlas,  for  dividing 
the  interosseous  ligaments. 

CAT'OPTRIC  TEST  (Karow- 
rpiKSs,  of  a  mirror,  reflexive).  A 
mode  of  examining  the  eye  in  cases 
of  cataract  by  the  reflexion  of  light, 
as  proposed  by  M.  Sanson. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE.  An  ex- 
tremely infectious  disease  of  cattle, 
in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  affected  ;  there  is  intense 
salivation  and  prostration  with 
diarrhcca. 

CAUDA  EQUI'NA.  Eippuris, 
or  horse's  tail  ;  the  final  division  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  so  called  from 
the  disposition  of  the  roots  of  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  elongated 
by  the  growth  of  the  spine. 

CAU'DEX.  The  ti-unk  of  a  tree. 
In  botanical  language,  the  stem, 
or  ascending  axis  of  growth,  is 
termed  caudex  ascendens  ;  the  root, 
or  descending  axis,  caudex  de- 
sccndens.  The  term  is  applied  to 
trees  only.  Caulis  is  the  term  for 
the  stalk  or  stem  of  a  herb. 

CAUL.  A  part  of  the  amnion 
or  membrane  enveloi^ing  the  foetus 
which  sometimes  is  found  around 
the  child's  head  at  its  birth.  The 
term  is  probably  derived  from  cowl. 

CAULIFLOWER  EXCRES- 
CENCE. A  cancerous  disease  of 
the  OS  uteri,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance the  head  of  a  cauliflower. 
See  Epithelioma. 

CAUSA'LGIA  {kuIco,  Kaia-oi,  to 
burn,  &\yos,  pain).  Burning  pain 
often  associates  with  glossy  skin 
and  sometimes  the  result  of  gun- 
shot wounds. 
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CAUSA'LITY.  A  term  in  plire- 
nology,  indicative  of  the  reflective 
faculty  which  traces  the  relation 
of  cause  and  efTect,  and  investigates 
the  processes  of  induction.  Its 
organ  is,  according  to  phrenologists, 
seated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head, on  each  side  of  Comparison, 
and  their  coincident  development 
gives  the  peculiar  fulness  of  the 
front  of  the  head,  which  we 
associate  with  a  powerful  reasoning 
intellect. 

CAUSIS,  CAUMA  (Kalco,  to 
burn).  The  former  term  denotes 
the  act  of  burning  ;  the  latter,  a 
burn.  The  former  is  synonymous 
with  cautery  ;  the  latter  expresses 
a  hole  burnt  by  cautery.  Cauma 
also  denotes  burning  heat,  as  of 
the  body  in  fever.  See  Inustio, 
Inustum, 

CAUSTIC  {KavcrriK6^,  capable  of 
burning,  from  nala,  Kavffoi,  to  burn). 
A  substance  which  destroys  parts 
by  chemically  decomposing  them, 
us  the  concentrated  mineral  acids, 
nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic, 
liydrate  of  sodium  or  caustic  soda, 
hydrate  of  potassium  or  caustic 
yiotash.  Causticum  acerriimim  is 
the  old  name  for  the  last  and 
strongest  of  these  caustics. 

1.  Caustics,  coagulating  and 
fiuidifying.  By  the  term  "coagu- 
lating "  caustics,  Miahle  denotes 
those  which,  by  combining  with 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  form  in- 
soluble compounds,  as  the  mineral 
acids,  the  nitrates  of  silver  and 
mercury,  &c. ;  by  "fluidifying" 
caustics,  Miahle  denotes  those 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  lique- 
facients  of  Pereira,  as  the  solu- 
tions of  potash,  of  soda,  of  ammo- 
nia, &c. 

2.  Caustic  Arrows.  Small  arrows 
comprised  of  one  part  of  chloride 
of  zinc  with  one  or  two  parts  of 
flour,  for  insertion  into  tumors. 


3.  Causticity.  The  quality  or 
property  which  characterizes  caus- 
tic bodies,  as  pungency,  corrosive- 
ness,  &c. 

CAUSUS  {Kalui,  Kavffw,  to  burn). 
A  variety  of  malignant  remittent, 
thus  denominated  by  Hippocrates 
from  its  extreme  heat  (the  epidemic 
fever  of  the  Levant).  It  has  been 
termed  by  later  writers  fchris 
ardens,  ardent  or  burning  remit- 
tent. Causus  endemial  is  a  name 
given  to  Yellow  Fever. 

CAUTE'RIZATION,  OBJEC- 
TIVE.  The  employment,  by  tlie 
French,  of  radiant  heat  from  a  red- 
hot  iron  or  burning  coal  as  a  cau- 
tery to  check  haemorrhages,  and  to 
promote  the  production  of  pro- 
lapsus of  the  rectum  and  uterus, 
and  of  hernia. 

CA'UTERY  (/ca/o.  Kahaw,  to 
burn).  The  application  of  caustics. 
By  the  term  actual  cautei-y  is 
meant  the  application  of  the  white- 
hot  iron  ;  potential  or  virtual 
cautery  denotes  the  application  of 
the  usual  caustic  substances  ;  gal- 
vanic caidery  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  platinum  wire,  intro- 
duced cold,  and  heated  to  redness 
by  the  galvanic  current ;  Paquelin's 
cautery,  a  form  of  the  actual 
cautery,  the  hollow  platinum  point 
of  which  is  kept  daring  its  use  at 
the  required  heat  by  means  of  a 
current  of  benzene  vapour  which 
is  constantly  pumped  into  it. 

CAUTIOUSNESS.  A  term  in 
phrenology  indicative,  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  of  fear  and  cir- 
cumspection. It  leads  a  man  to 
"doubt,  say  but,  and  continually 
exclaim  take  care."  Its  organ  is, 
according  to  phrenologists,  situated 
on  the  upper  lateral  and  posterior 
part  of  the  head,  between  Des- 
tructiveness  and  Self-Esteem. 

CA'VA  VE'NA.  The  names 
giveu  to  two  veins — the  superior. 
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CAVIARE.  The  preserved  roe 
of  the  sturgeon. 

CAVITA'RIA  {cavitas,  a  cavity). 
By  the  terms  "cavitaires"  and 
"  parenchymateux,"  Cuvier  divided 
the  Entozoa,  or  worms  which  are 
produced  within  living  beings, 
into  two  classes,  the  former  being 
characterized  by  the  presence,  the 
latter  by  the  absence,  of  an  abdo- 
minal cavity  and  distinct  intestinal 
canal.  Instead  of  the  French  terms. 
Professor  Owen  has  introduced  the 
Greek  compounds  Sterclminiha, 
or  solid  worms,  and  Ccelelmintha, 
or  hollow  worms,  the  former  corre- 
sponding with  the  "parenchyma- 
teux," the  latter  with  the  "  cavi- 
taires," of  Cnvier.     See  Entozoa. 

CAVITIES  OF  BONES.  The 
following  table  presents  the  varions 
kinds  of  cavities  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  bones : — 


formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
venoe  innominatre  ;  and  the  inferior, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
common  iliac  veins. 

CAVALRY  BONE.  Ossification 
in  the  tendons  of  the  adductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh  due  to  the 
irritation  produced  by  constant 
pressure,  so  called  because  it  is 
found  in  cavalry  soldiers.  The 
"drilling  bone"  of  the  Prussian  in- 
fantry soldier  owned  a  similar  cause. 

CA'VERNOUS  (caverna,  from 
camis,  hollow).  Full  of  hollows. 
Cavernous  breathing,  see  Resinra- 
tion ;  cavernous  titmor,  see  A^igeio- 
ma  ;  caverno%is  sinuses,  two  venous 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  situated 
one  on  each  side  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  ;  cavernous  bodies, 
cm'pora  cavernosa,  two  spongy, 
vascular,  erectile  bodies  which  foi-m 
the  greater  portion  of  the  penis. 

'Cotyloid,  when  they  are  hemispherical. 
Glenoid,  when  broad  and  shallow. 
Trochlece,  when  grooved  like  pulleys. 
Facet,  when  tliey  are  nearly  plain. 
{.Alveoli,  when  they  are  conical. 
(^FosscB,  when  the  entrance  is  wider  than 
the  bottom. 
Sinuses,  when  it  is  narrower. 
(  Impressions,  when  they  are  wide,  irregu- 
-{     lar,  and  shallow. 
\Fissit,res,  when  extended  in  length. 

Ch-oovesfor  the  passage  of  tendons. 

'^L'on'vvhich  gutters,  or  channels,  when  they 

are  called         correspond  to  arteries  or  veins. 

( Notches,  when  superficial,  and  formed  in 
the  edges  of  bones. 
Foramina,   or  holes,   when  they  pass 

entirely  through  a  thin  bone. 
Canals,  or  aqueducts,  when  their  passage 
is  of  great  extent,  or  when  formed  by 
the  superposition  of  several  holes. 
Clefts,  or  scissures,  if  they  are  longitu- 
dinal and  very  narrow. 
The  medulla  of  the  long  bones. 
The  spongy  tissue  of  the  short  bones,  and 

of  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones. 
The  compact  tissue. — Knox's  Cloquet. 
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CAYENNE  PEPPER  GRAINS. 
A  designation  of  the  red  crystal- 
line deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine. 

C.C.C.  and  C.O.C.  See  Elec- 
tricity. 

CEBADI'LLA.  The  seeds  of 
the  Asagrma  officinalis,  a  plant  of 
the  order  Mclanthaccce.  The  seeds 
are  also  called  sabadilla  and 
cevadilla  ;  but  more  properly 
cebadilla  (from  the  Spanish  cebada, 
barley),  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  inflores- 
cence of  the  plant  to  that  of 
hordeum.    They  yield  ver atria. 

-CELE'  {Kii\r\,  a  tumor).  A 
termination  denoting  generally  a 
tumor,  but  particularly  that  of 
hernia,  as  in  bubono-ccZe,  inguinal 
hernia  ;  omphalo-ceZe,  hernia  of  the 
bowels  at  the  umbilicus,  &c. 

CELL  (Lat.  cella).  A  small 
hollow  or  cavity.  It  is  applied  to 
the  small  cavities  in  bone,  as  the 
mastoid  cells,  &c. 

In  biology  the  term  is  used  to 
express  a  nucleated  mass  of  living 
protoplasm,  Schleiden  taking  the 
vegetable  cell  as  the  type,  described 
a  cell  as  consisting  of  a  nucleus 
surrounded  by  protoplasm  enclosed 
within  an  external  envelope  called 
the  cell-wall  ;  the  latter,  however, 
is  not  an  es.sential  part  of  the  cell. 

Cell,  Anivia.l.  Between  this 
and  the  vegetable  cell  very  little 
diflerence  exists  except  in  the  fully 
developed  condition,  when  the 
latter  is  enclosed  in  a  cell-wall 
consisting  of  cellulose. 

Cells,  Air,  of  lungs.  See  Air- 
cells. 

Cells  of  Corti.  The  hair-cells 
placed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
organ  of  Corti. 

Cells  of  Deiters.  Cells  with  fine 
processes  which  rest  on  the  basilar 
membrane  of  the  coclilea  beneath 
the  hair-cells.    The  name  is  also 


applied  to  certain  large  cells  with 
very  fine  long  processes  situated 
between  the  nerve  fibres  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Cell,  Giant.  A  multinucleated 
mass  of  protoplasm  found  in  tu- 
bercle, myeloid  sarcoma,  &c. 

CELLS,  GUSTATORY.  The 
central  cells  of  the  Taste-buds. 

CELL-MULTIPLICATION. 
Cytognnesis.  The  power  possessed 
by  cells  in  many  cases  of  producing 
other  cells.  Several  varieties  of 
this  process  are  described. 

1.  Endogenous  Cell-multiplica- 
tion, where  the  cell-contents  break 
up  into  separate  cell  masses,  the 
external  envelope  not  taking  part 
in  the  process. 

2.  Gemmiparous.  Cell-multipli- 
cation. In  this  process  new  cells 
are  budded  forth  from  the  mother 
cell. 

2.  Fissiparous  Cell-multiplica- 
tion, where  the  mother  cell  divides 
by  cleavage  into  two  or  more 
daughter  cells. 

Tlie  diHerence  between  the  above 
varieties  is  more  apparent  than 
real  ;  in  all  the  change  commences 
in  the  nucleus,  the  protoplasmic 
network  of  which  puts  on  the 
appearance  of  a  skein  of  coarse 
fibres  readily  stained  by  carmine, 
whilst  the  nuclear  matrix  is  un- 
aff"ected  by  the  dye  ;  these  looped 
fibres  next  collect  themselves  into  a 
rosette,  the  nuclear  membrane 
having  by  this  time  disappeai'ed, 
and  afterwards  break  up  into  por- 
tions of  equal  length,  which  radiate 
from  the  centre,  forming  a  star- 
shaped  body  (aster).  This  star-like 
body  now  divides  equatorially  to 
form  two  stars  which  retreat  to  the 
opposite  poles  of  the  mother  cell. 
In  the  meantime  the  cell  protoplasm 
slowly  collects  around  the  daughter 
nuclei,  and  ultimately  divides  into 
two  equal  portions.   The  new  nuclei 
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pass  through  the  same  series  of 
changes  in  reverse  order  to  assume 
finally  the  appearance  of  the  nuclei 
of  resting  cells. 

Cell-nests,  see  Bird-nest  Cells. 

Cells,  neuromuscular.  Cells 
which  in  part  act  as  nerves,  and  in 
part  as  muscles,  as  in  some  of  the 
cells  of  Hydra,  the  one  end  of 
which  terminates  in  a  process 
which  receives  and  conveys  a 
stimulus  to  the  other,  the  internal 
end,  which  is  contractile. 

CELL-THEORY  [ccllula,  a  little 
cell.  A  theory  by  which  all  the 
vegetable  and  animal  tissues  are 
derived  from  the  union  and  meta- 
morphosis of  primitive  embryonic 
cells.  Some  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
life  present  a  single  cell,  as  the 
germinal  vesicle  of  the  egg  and  the 
red-snow  plant. 

CE'LLULA  (dim.  of  cella).  A 
little  cell  or  cavity,  as  those  of  the 
hyaloid  memh7'ane,  those  composing 
the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  &c. 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE,  or 
TISSUE  (cellula,  a  little  cell). 
The  filmy  meshes  which  connect 
the  minute  component  parts  of 
most  of  the  structures  of  the  body. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with 
connective,  reticular,  and  areolar 
tissue 

CELLULA'RES  {celhaa,  a  little 
cell).  Cellular  plants ;  those 
which  have  no  flowers  or  spiral 
vessels  ;  they  are  also  called  Cryp- 
togamous  and  Acotyledonous 
plants.    Compare  Vasculares. 

CELLULI'TIS  VENENATA 
{cellula,  a  little  cell).  Diffuse 
cellular  inflammation.  Dissection - 
wound;  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  a  poison  contained 
in  certain  cases  of  dead  bodies,  or 
by  bites  of  venomous  reptiles. 
Cellulitis  is  a  barbarous  term. 

CE'LLULOIU.    The  designation 


of  an  explosive  substance  described 
as  a  mixture  of  gun-cotton  and 
camjihor.  Also  a  form  of  nitro- 
cellulose now  used  largely  for  the 
manufacture  of  catheters,  bougies, 
billiard  balls,  &c. 

CE'LLULOSE  {cellula,  a  little 
cell).  A  constituent  of  vegetable 
tissues  forming  the  external  coat 
of  the  cells  of  plants  ;  when  acted 
on  by  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted 
into  a  substance  allied  to  dextrin  ; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  found  also 
in  the  corpora  amylacea  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  these 
bodies  are  chiefly  made  up  of  the 
so-called  amyloid  substance  which 
differs  from  cellulose  in  containing 
nitrogen. 

CEMENTATION.  A  process  by 
which  the  properties  of  a  body  are 
changed,  on  being  surrounded  with 
the  powder  of  other  bodies,  and 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  as 
in  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel, 
hj  cementation  with  charcoal. 

CEME'NTUM  {cxmentuvi,  a 
rough  stone,  as  it  comes  from 
the  quarry).  Substantia  ostoidca. 
Crusta  petrosa.  The  bony  sub- 
stance which  forms  a  thin  coating 
over  the  root  of  the  tooth,  from  the 
termination  of  the  enamel  to  the 
opening  in  the  apex  of  the  fang. 
It  is  also  called  tooth  bone,  from 
its  similarity  in  structure  to  true 
bone. 

CENO'SIS  {KevacTis,  an  empty- 
ing). Kenosis.  Evacuation  ;  ina- 
nition as  opposed  to  repletion. 

CENTRI'FUGAL  {centrum,  the 
centre,  fugere,  to  avoid).  Leaving 
the  centre  ;  a  term  applied  to  that 
kind  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
centr-al  flowers  of  the  axis  open 
first.  This  is  also  called  definite 
inflorescence,  because  the  axis  is 
terminated  by  a  flower,  and  does 
not  elongate.    See  Centripetal. 

CENTRI'PETAL  {centr^^m,  the 
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centre,  petere,  to  seek).  Approach- 
ing the  centre  ;  a  term  applied  to 
that  kind  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  marginal  flowers  of  the  axis 
open  first.  This  is  also  called 
indefinite  inflorescence,  because  the 
axi.s  goes  on  elongating  after  the 
first  flower  opens.    See  Centrifugal. 

CE'NTRUM.  A  centre;  the 
common  centre  of  the  two  arches  of 
a  vertebra,  commonly  called  the 
"body  "  of  the  vertebra.  It  is  the 
hbmologue  of  the  "  basi-occipital 
bone,"  or  the  "basilar  process  of 
the  occipital  bone."    See  Vertebra. 

1.  Centrum  ovale  majus.  Cen- 
trum ovale  of  Vieusscns.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  centre  of  white 
substance,  surrounded  by  a  thin 
stratum  of  gray,  presented  when 
both  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are 
cut  down  to  a  level  with  the  corpus 
callosum. 

2.  Centrum  ovale  viimcs.  Cen- 
trum ovale  of  Vicq  d'Azyr.  The 
appearance  of  a  centre  of  white  sub- 
stance, surrounded  by  a  narrow 
border  of  gray  observed  on  removing 
the  ui)per  part  of  one  hemisphere 
of  the  brain. 

3.  Centrum  tendinosum.  The 
tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 

CEPHALA'LGIA  {K€<pa\ii,  the 
head,  &\yos,  pain).  A  term  used 
by  Hippocrates  for  pain  in  the  head 
or  headache. 

GEPHALA'NTHIUM  {K€^aX-f}, 
&vdos,  a  flower).  A  designation  of 
the  capitate  inflorescence  of  a  com- 
posite plant. 

CEPHALHAEMATO'MA  {kc 
(fyaX'fi,  al/xarSw,  to  make  into  blood). 
An  elfusion  of  blood  beneath  the 
pericranium  of  newly-born  infants  ; 
it  comes  on  a  short  time  after  birth. 
See  Ca2not  succedancum,  in  which 
tlie  effusion  is  external  to  the  peri- 
cranium. 

CE'PHALIC  (Ke<poLKiK6s,  of  or  for 
the  head).    Of  the  head. 


Cephalic  artery.  The  common 
carotid  artery. 

Cejihalic  index.  That  number 
which  expresses  the  ratio  between 
the  biparietal  and  antero-posterior 
diameters  of  the  skull,  the  latter 
being  regarded  as  one  hundred. 

Cephalic  vein.  The  anterior  vein 
of  the  arm,  formerly  opened  in  dis- 
orders of  the  head. 

CEPHALPTIS.  {Ke<pa\'f,,  His, 
denoting  inflammation).  Inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes ;  more  correctly  enccplut- 
litis. 

CE'PHALOCYSTS  {Kf<t>a\-f,, 
KvffTis,  a  bladder).  An  old  term 
for  cestoidea. 

CEPHALO'NIA  {Kecpa\^).  That 
form  of  cancer  which  has  been 
termed  enrcphaloid. 

CE'PHALO  -  PHARYNGE'US 
{Ki<pvX-fi,  (pdpvy^,  the  pharynx). 
The  superior  constrictor  nmscle. 

CEPHALO'PODA  {KecpaX-f,,  irods, 
a  foot).  A  subdivision  of  Mollusca 
possessing  a  number  of  arms  which 
branch  out  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mouth. 

CE'PHALOSTAT  {xi'paxi,,  Itr- 
T-r\fxi,  to  make  to  stand).  A  head- 
rest ;  an  apparatus  for  fixing  the 
head  during  ophthalmic  operations. 

CEPHALOTRI'PSY  (,c€0a\'6, 
Tpificc,  to  rub  or  crush).  An 
operation  for  crushing  and  dimi- 
nishing all  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  face,  by  means  of  nn  instru- 
ment called  the  cepluilotrihe,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  foetus 
in  cases  of  narrowed  pelvic  outlet. 

CERA.  Wax  ;  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, secreted  from  the  ventral 
scales  of  the  Apis  mellifica,  or 
Honey-bee  ;  also  a  product  of 
vegetables,  as  of  the  Myrica  ccri- 
fera,  the  AVax-niyrtle,  or  Bay- 
berry. 

CliRAMU'RIA  {Kepaixos,  potter's 
earth,  odpov,  urine).  The  condition 
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of  urine  when  it  contains  a  deposit 
of  phosphates. 

CE'RATIN.    See  Keratin. 

CERATI'TIS.    See  Keratitis. 

CE'RATOCELE.     See  Kerato- 

CERATOGLOSSUS  (/cepas,  a 
horn,  yXuffffa,  the  tongue).  That 
portion  of  the  hyoglossus  muscle 
which  arises  fi'om  the  greater  cornu 
ofthe  hyoicl  bone. 

CE'RATOHYAL  [Kepas,  hyoides, 
the  hyoid  bone).  A  term  applied 
by  Owen  to  the  lower  and  larger 
of  the  two  principal  parts  of  the 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone — to  the 
lower  division  of  the  "haemapo- 
physis  "  of  the  "  htemal  arch. "  See 

CE'RATO-IRITIS.    See  Kerato- 

CE'RATO-NYXIS.    See  Kerato- 
nyxis. 

CE'RATO-PLASTY.  See  Kerato- 

CE'RATO-TOME.    See  Kerato- 
tome. 

CERA'TUM  {ceratum  =  K-npur6v, 
a  wax-plaster).  A  cerate,  or 
composition  of  lard  and  white 
wax,  of  a  consistence  intermediate 
between  that  of  plaster  and  that 
of  ointment. 

CERCA'RIA  (Ke'p/cos,  the  tail). 
The  larvEB  of  Trematoda.  Free- 
moving  long-tailed  organisms  at 
first  enclosed  in  a  sporocyst,  but 
afterwards  set  free;  they  form 
one  of  the  larval  stages  in  the 
development  of  Trematoda. 

CEKCHNUS  [Kepxvos,  rough- 
ness of  surface,  especially  of  the 
throat).  Hoarseness  ;  wheezing  ; 
a  dense  and  impeded  sound,  pro- 
duced below  the  larynx;  a  symp- 
tom common  to  asthma  and  dys- 
pnoea. 

CEREBE'LLUM  (dim.  of  cere- 
brum).  Tlie  little  brain;  the 
postero-interior  part  of  the  ence- 
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phalon,  situated  behind  the  larger 
brain,  or  cerebrum.  It  presides 
over  the  co-ordination  of  the  volun- 
tai'y  movements.    See  cerebrimn. 

CEREBRAL  MACULA.  Tache 
cirehrale.  Trousseau's  term  for  the 
flush  produced  by  gently  irritating 
the  skin  by  drawing  the  finger- 
tip across  it ;  he  regarded  it  as 
an  indication  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes. 

CEREBRAL  SURPRISE.  The 
name  given  by  Trousseau  to  the 
stupor  which  follows  convulsions 
in  children,  due,  possibly,  to  the 
want  of  properly  aerated  blood. 

CEREBRA'LGIA  {cerebrum,  the 
brain,  &Kyos,  pain).  An  unclassi- 
cal  term,  by  which  some  modern 
French  writers  designate  neuralgia 
of  the  brain.    See  Alyelalgia. 

CEREBRA'TION,  UNCON- 
SCIOUS {cerebnm,  the  In-ain). 
A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
to  the  mental  phenomena  other- 
wise referred  to  "latent  thought," 
and  "  preconscious  activity  of  the 
soul,"  and  comprising  the  opera- 
ations  of  Memory,  Fancy,  and 
Understanding,  as  faculties  exer- 
cised by  the  Unconscious  Brain. 

CEREBRIC  ACID  {cerebrum, 
the  brain).  The  name  formerly 
applied  to  an  impure  cerebrin. 

CE'REBRIN  {cerebrum).  A 
substance  of  somewhat  doubtful 
composition  found  in  the  brain, 
in  the  axis  cylinders  of  nerves, 
and  in  pus  corpuscles  ;  it  is  pro- 
bably a  glucoside. 

CEREBRI'TIS  {cerebrum,  the 
brain).  Encephalitis ;  iiijianimatio 
cerebri.  Inflammation  of  the  brain. 
"  Inflammation  of  the  brain-sub- 
stance, with  or  without  implication 
of  the  membranes,  usually  partial, 
and  in  many  cases  dependent  on 
local  injury,  or  foreign  deposit." — 
Nom.  of  Dis. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  FEVEE. 
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Fchris  ccrehro-spinalis.  "A  malig- 
uant  epidemic  fever  attended  by 
yjainful  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  retraction  of  the 
head.  "—Nom.  of  Dis.  It  is  also 
termed  malignant  purpuric  fever, 
and  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis. 

CEREBRO-SPmAL  FLUID. 
Sub -araclinoidean  fluid.  A  limpid, 
serous  seci'etion,  filling  the  spaces 
between  the  arachnoid  membrane 
and  the  brain,  regulating  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  cerebro-spinal  mass; 
it  contains  a  very  minute  amount 
of  albumen,  a  small  quantity  of 
salts,  and  a  siabstance  capable  of 
reducing  cupric  oxide. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL  SYSTEM. 
That  portion  of  the  nervous  a])pa- 
ratus  which  consists  of  the  ccrebro- 
sjrinal  axis  (composed  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord),  and  the 
cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  which 
are  connected  with  the  axis.  See 
Sympathetic  System. 

CEREBRO-SPINA'LIA.  Cere- 
bro-spinals;  a  class  of  neurotic 
agents  which  exercise  a  special 
influence  over  one  or  more  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  and  their  respective  nerves. 
Those  affecting  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  called  phrenica;  those 
affecting  sensation,  cesthetica; 
those  affecting  the  voluntary  or 
reflex-spinal  motions,  kinetica; 
those  aflecting  sleep,  hypnica. 

CE'REBRUM.  Tliis  term  de- 
notes the  vessel  which  holds  the 
brains,  i.e.,  the  skull ;  hence  the 
"brains."  The  term  is,  however, 
restricted  to  the  chief  portion  of 
the  brain,  occupying  the  whole 
upper  cavity  of  the  skull.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  reasoning  faculties 
and  the  will.    See  Cerebellum. 

CEREVrSIA  or  CERVI'SIA. 
Zythum.  A  Gallic  word,  denoting 
malt-liquor;  beer  and   ale;  a  fer- 


mented decoction  of  malt  and 
hops.  Theophrastus  termed  it 
wine  of  barley. 

Ce.revisial  fermentum.  Beer- 
yeast;  the  ferment  obtained  in 
brewing  beer,  from  the  albuminous 
principles  contained  in  the  malt. 
It  consists  of  the  yeast  plant 
called  by  Turpin  torula  cerevisice. 
Thus,  fermentation  is  an  efl'ect  of 
vitality. 

CE  'RIUM.  A  rare  metal  found 
associated  in  nature  with  the 
metals  lanthanum  and  didymium, 
and  first  discovered  in  the  mineral 
cerite. 

CERO'MA  {Kr}pajfji.a,  anything 
made  of  wax  ;  a  kind  of  ulcer). 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Craigie  to 
adipose  tumor  of  the  brain,  from 
its  waxy  appearance.  By  Andral 
it  is  termed  fatty  production  ;  by 
Hebreart,  lardaceous  degeneration. 

CERU'MEN  [cera,  wax).  Aurium 
sordes.  The  yellow,  waxy  secre- 
tions of  the  ear,  furnished  by  the 
cerumino2is  glands,  which  resemble 
in  structure  the  sweat-glands. 

OERU'SSA.  Ceruse,  or  car- 
bonate of  lead;  the  white-lead  of 
painters,  used  by  them  to  give 
the  property  called  body.  Cerussa 
acetata  is  sugar  of  lead,  or  saccha- 
rum  Saiurni;  the  super-acetate  of 
lead.  Cerussa  citrina  is  massicot, 
or  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

CERVIX.  1.  The  neck;  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  ;  the  fore- 
part is  called  colluni.  The  ])lural 
form  cervices  is  elegantly  used 
for  cervix.  Cicero  has  "abscin- 
dere  cervicibus  caput,"  to  cut  off 
the  head  from  the  shoulders.  2. 
The  term  cervix  is  also  applied  to 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  of  the 
uterus. 

CESTOI'DEA  {KfffTos,  cestui,  a 
baud,  elSus,  form).  Cestoda.  The 
name  of  the  second  order  in  Zeder's 
system  of  the  Entozoa,  or  Intes- 
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tiual  Worms,  comprising  the  TaiK- 
woriiis.    See  3)itozoa. 

CETA'CEUM.  Spermaceti. 
Nearly  pure  cetin,  obtained,  mixed 
witli  oil,  from  the  head  of  the 
Physeter  viacrocephalus,  or  Sperm 
AVhale,  inhabitating  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  oil  by  filtration  and 
pressure,  and  afterwards  purified. 

CETRA'RIA  ISLA'NDICA. 
Lichen  Islandicus.  Iceland  Liver- 
wort, or  Moss  ;  a  lichen  procured 
mostly  from  Norway  and  Iceland. 
Tlie  term  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  Cetra,  a  short 
Spanish  shield,  in  reference  to  its 
flat  form  and  coriaceous  quality. 

CE'TYL  ((cijTos,  a  whale,  lixt), 
the  material  of  anything).  The 
supposed  radical  of  a  series  of 
compounds  derived  from  spermaceti. 
See  Elhal. 

CEYLON  MOSS.  The  Fucus 
amylaceus,  an  Algaceous  plant, 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  farinaceous  foods. 

CHABERT'S  OIL.  An  oil  pre- 
pared by  mixing  three  parts  of  oil 
of  turpentine  with  one  of  Dippel's 
oil,  and  distilling  three  parts. 

CHA'LASIS  (xaAatriy,  a  letting 
loose).  The  name  given  by  Sau- 
vages  to  the  porciue  species  of 
scrofula;  the  equine  species  he 
denominated  scrofula  farcimcn. 
Aristotle  uses  the  term  chalaza 
for  a  pimple  or  tubercle,  especially 
in  the  case  of  swine. 

CHALA'ZA  {x<i\a(a,  hail,  sleet). 
That  point  at  the  base  of  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  ovule  from  which  the 
coats  of  the  latter  arise.  It  marks 
the  place  of  the  attachment  of  the 
raphe. 

CJudazce.  Two  small  twisted 
cord-like  projections  attached  one 
to  each  pole  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

GHALA'ZION  {xaXdCtou,  dim. 
of  xaAafa,  hail,  sleet).  Gi-ando. 


Meibomian  cyst.  A  small  cystic 
tumor  in  the  substance  of  the 
eyelid,  due  to  chronic  enlargement 
of  a  Meibomian  gland,  and  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  the  in- 
dufated  remains  of  a  stye,  it  has 
been  termed  hordeolum  ijiduratum. 

CHALK-STONES.  Gouty  con- 
cretions, resembling  half-dried 
mortar,  found  under  the  ■  skin 
about  the  joints  chiefly  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes,  and  consisting  of 
urate  of  soda.    See  Tophits. 

CHALY'BEATE  WATERS. 
Ferruginous  waters.  Mineral 
waters,  whose  active  principle 
is  iron.  There  are  two  kinds  : 
the  carbonated,  containing  car- 
bonate of  the  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  the  sidphatcd,  containing  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Some  of  the  latter 
contain  sulphate  of  alumina,  and 
are  called  aluminous  sulphated 
chalybeales.  When  a  large  pro- 
portion of  free  carbonic  acid  is 
present,  the  spring  is  called  aci- 
dulo-chalyheate. 

CHA'LYBS  {C'halybes,  a  people 
who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth). 
A  kind  of  hard  iron,  or  steel. 
Hence  the  term  chalybeate  is  ap- 
lied  to  waters  which  are  impreg- 
nated with  iron  or  steel. 

Chalybis  rubigo.  Rust  of  iron  ; 
the  prepared  subcarbonate  of  iron. 

CHAMBERS  OF  THE  EYE. 
These  are  the  anterior,  or  the 
space  intervening  between  the 
coruea  in  front,  and  the  iris  and 
lens  behind,  and  the  posterior, 
bounded  by  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  iris  in  front,  and  by  the 
ciliary  processes  and  zonula  cili- 
aris  behind ;  the  iris  is  in  contact 
with  the  capsule  of  the  lens  near 
the  margin  of  the  pupil.  The 
chambers  are  occupied  by  the 
aqueous  humor. 

CHAMELEON  MINERAL.  A 
combination   of   black    oxide  of 
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manganese  and  potash,  which 
gives  a  green  coloui*  to  water, 
passes  gradually  through  all  the 
shades  of  the  prism,  and  at  last 
becomes  colourless. 

CHANCRE  {chancre,  Fr.,  a  sort 
of  ulcer).  The  tnie  or  hard  Hun- 
terian  chancre  is  the  result  of  in- 
oculation with  the  syphilitic  virus  ; 
the  soft  chancre  may  be  the  result 
of  syphilitic  inoculation,  but  is 
more  frequently  due  to  the  in- 
oculation of  an  infecting  non- 
syphilitic  poison. 

CHANCROID  ULCER.  Soft 
chancre.  A  highly  contagious, 
suppurating  ulcer,  arising  from 
direct  inoculation  by  the  venereal 
poison.  It  is  also  termed  local 
syphilis,  or  non-infecting  sore. 
See  Chancre. 

CHANGE  OF  PITCH.  A  per- 
cussion-sign of  change  of  pitch  of 
the  tympanitic  note  yielded  by  a 
circumscribed  spot  of  the  thorax 
with  change  of  posture  of  the  patient. 

1.  Wintrich's  change  of  pitch  is 
occasionally  observed  over  pul- 
monary cavities,  according  as  the 
mouth,  or  tlie  mouth  and  nostrils, 
are  open  or  shut. 

2.  Biermcr's  change  of  pitch  de- 
pends upon  the  alteration  in  the 
length  of  the  longer  diameter  of  a 
cavity  (with  fluid  and  gaseous 
contents),  by  alteration  of  the 
posture  of  the  patient. 

3.  Gerhardt's  change  of  pitch 
differs  from  Biermer's  only  in 
respect  of  the  circumscribed  area 
over  which  it  is  elicited. 

CHAPS.  The  popular  name 
for  clefts  in  the  skin ;  they  occur 
on  the  hand  or  the  nipple.  [To 
chap  is,  to  open  longitudinnlly, 
and  is  applied  particularly  when 
cold  breaks  the  continuity  of  the 
skin,  and  produces  gaps  or  open- 
ings in  it.  The  mouth  opens,  and 
is  called  the  chap.] 


CHARBON.  A  French  term 
for  a  coal  ;  then,  for  a  blast  or 
mildew  in  corn  ;  and  thirdly,  for 
"malignant  pustule." 

CHARCOAL.  The  residue  of 
animal,  vegetable,  and  many  min- 
eral substances,  when  heated  to 
redness  in  close  vessels.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  charcoal, 
termed  gas-carbon,  lamp-black, 
&c. 

CHARCOAL  AIR-FILTER.  A 
filter  for  deodorizing  putrid  sub- 
stances, by  absorbing  and  decom- 
posing offensive  gases.  Dr.  Sten- 
house  invented  charcoal-respira- 
tors.   See  Fireman's  Respirator. 

CHARCOT'S  DISEASE.  See 
Locomotor  Ataxia. 

CHARCOT'S  DISEASE  OF 
THE  JOINTS.  This  is  supposed 
by  Charcot  to  be  a  special  disease 
of  the  joints,  occurring  in  loco- 
motor ataxia.  The  joint  most 
frequently  affected  is  the  knee- 
joint  ;  it  becomes  rapidly  swollen, 
erosion  of  the  articular  surfaces 
takes  place  with  little  or  no  lipping, 
and  the  result  is  great  and  per- 
manent deformity,  with  in  some 
cases  ultimate  absorption  of  the 
ends  of  the  bones. 

CHA  H  COT'S  CRYSTALS. 
Octahedral  crystals  found  in  the 
spleen  of  Ieuca;mia,  in  the  sputum 
of  asthma,  and  in  the  marrow  of 
bones. 

CHARPIE  {carpcre,  to  scrape). 
The  French  term  for  scraped  linen, 
or  lint. 

CHARTA  EPISPA'STICA 
(xdpTT]  iirta-irao-TiKri,  paper  calcu- 
lated to  draw  out  tumors).  Blis- 
tering paper  ;  made  of  white  wax, 
spermaceti,  olive-oil,  resin,  Canada 
balsam,  cantliarides  in  powder, 
and  distilled  water. — Br.  Ph., 
1867. 

CHAULMU'GRA  OIL.  An  oil 
jjrepared  from  Gynocardia  odorata  ; 
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it  has  been  used  in  psoriasis  and 
other  skin  diseases. 

CHEESE  BACILLUS.  Spir- 
illum tyrogcnum.  A  motile  bacillus 
found  in  cheese  ;  it  forms  spiral 
threads,  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  cholera  bacillus  which  it  re- 
sembles in  shape,  it  differs  from  the 
latter  by  causing  a  more  rapid 
liquefaction  of  the  gelatine  medium 
in  which  it  grows. 

CHEESY  TUBERCLE.  The 
name  given  to  the  yellow  decayed 
lymph  occasionally  found  in  ab- 
scess of  bone. 

CHEI'LOPLASTY  {x^t\os,  the 
lip,  ir\d(Ta-ai,  to  form).  The  opera- 
tion for  artificial  lip  ;  the  surgical 
operation  of  repairing  an  injury  of 
this  part  by  appropriating  to  that 
purpose  a  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing healthy  substance.  See  Plastic 
Surgerxf. 

CHEI'RAGRA  (xei'p,  the  hand, 
&ypa,  seizure).  A  local  variety  of 
regular  gout  attacking  the  hand. 
See  Gout. 

CHEIRO-POM'PHOLYX  (xe/p, 
the  hand,  Trou<p6\o^,  a  water  bubble). 
An  eruption  of  bullae  on  the  hands 
and  fingers,  as  well  as  on  the  feet 
and  toes. 

CHELOID  TUMOR  (xr?A^,  a 
crab's  claw,  eJSos,  likeness).  OJie- 
loma;  caneriform  tumor.  A  tumor 
consisting  of  hyperti-ophy  of  the 
tissue  of  the  true  skin,  intermixed 
with  fibro-plastic  matter,  and 
named  from  its  presenting  a  flat- 
tish,  raised  patch  of  integument, 
resembling  the  bifid  claws  of  the 
crab.    See  Kelis. 

CHELO'NIA  {x^\<ivr),  a  tor- 
toise). An  order  of  Reptilia  includ- 
ing tortoises  and  turtles. 

CHEMIA'TRIC  SCHOOL 
(xiMs^ct,  chemistry,  Ido/xai,  to  heal). 
A  school  in  medicine  which  ascribed 
all  changes  in  the  body  to  fermenta- 
tion,  and  deduced  a  treatment 


accordingly — neuti'alization  by  acids 
and  alkalies. 

CHE'MISTRY.  A  term  of 
Arabic  origin,  signifying  the  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  bodies, 
and  of  the  changes  of  constitution 
produced  by  their  mutual  action  on 
one  another. 

CHEMISTRY.  Inorganic  chem- . 
istry  is  concerned  with  the  proper- 
ties of  the  mineral  and  non-mineral 
elements ;  the  properties  and  re- 
actions of  the  carbon  compounds 
are,  however,  included  under  the 
term  organic  chemistry ;  the  latter 
term  formerly  implied  that  branch 
of  chemistry  which  dealt  with  the 
properties  of  organized  bodies. 

1.  Practical  or  applied  chemistry 
treats  of  the  processes  by  which  the 
products  of  chemistry  are  applied 
to  economical  purjjoses,  to  their 
uses  in  the  arts,  &c.,  and  of  the 
conditions  essential  to  such  applica- 
tions. 

2.  Pure  chemistry  treats  of  the 
elenientaiy  constitution  of  bodies, 
of  the  laws  of  composition  and  de- 
composition, of  mutual  reaction  and 
relation,  &c. 

CHEMO'SIS  (x^M'-'o-'s,  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes).  (Edema  siLb- 
conjunctiva.  Effusion  of  serum  into 
the  areolar  tissue  between  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  sclerotica. 

CHEST.  Thorax.  An  old  Eng- 
lish term,  commonly  traced  to  the 
Latin  cista  and  Greek  k'icttt),  which 
are  of  the  same  import.  "When 
it  is  considered  that  the  same  word 
was  anciently  used  for  a  basket,  the 
appropriation  of  it  to  the  human 
thorax  will  appear  quite  natural  to 
any  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  skele- 
ton."— Forbes. 

CHEST-MEASURER  (Dr.  Sib- 
son's).  An  instrument,  somewhat 
resembling  the  stethomcter,  for 
ascertaining  the  expansion  of  the 
chest,  and  for  accurately  measur- 
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ing  the  movements  of  the  respira- 
tion to  the  hundredth  psirt  of  an 
inch. 

CHEVA'STER  or  CHEVE'STRE 
{capistrum,  a  halter).  A  double 
roller,  applied  to  the  head  in  cases 
of  fracture  or  luxation  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

'  CHEVRON  BONES  (French 
chevron,  a  rafter).  Tlie  hypapo- 
physes  of  the  coccygeal  vertebrae  in 
certain  vertebrata ;  they  may  be 
single  or  forked. 

CHEYNE-STOKES  RESPIRA- 
TION. An  altered  respiratory 
rhythm  first  described  by  Clieyne 
in  1816,  and  afterwards  more  fully 
by  Stokes  in  1864,  "  as  a  form  of 
respiratory  distress  consisting  of  a 
period  of  apparently  perfect  apnoea 
succeeded  by  feeble  and  short  in- 
spirations, which  gradually  in- 
crease in  strength  atid  depth  until 
the  respiratory  act  is  carried  to 
the  highest  pitcli  of  which  it  seems 
capable,  when  the  inspirations 
pursuing  a  descending  scale 
regularly  diminish  until  the  com- 
mencement of  another  apnceal 
period." 

CHIA'SMA  {xiaaixa,  the  mark 
or  tiguie  of  x>  which  was  affixed 
to  a  word  or  passage  to  denote  that 
it  was  s]inrious).  The  optic  com- 
missure ;  the  point  of  decussation 
of  the  optic  nerves. 

CHIA'STRE  (x<a(rT<{s,  crossed). 
A  bandage  for  stopping  hiEmor- 
rhage  from  the  temporal  artery, 
and  named  from  its  being  shaped 
like  a  cross,  or  the  Greek  letter  X, 
chi. 

CHICKEN-POX.  The  popular 
name  of  Varicella,  derived  from 
ciccr  (chick-pease),  through  the 
French  chiche.  Hence  it  denotes  a 
small  ])ulse,  less  than  a  j)ea.  See 
Varicella. 

CHI'CORY.  The  dried,  washed, 
and  ground  root  of  the  Cicorium 


intyhus,  an  indigenous  composite 
plant,  commonly  called  wild  suc- 
cory, and  constituting  au  adulter- 
ating ingredient  of  coffee. 

CHIGGRE,  or  CHIGOE.  Pulex 
or  sarcopsylla  penetrans.  A  small 
sand-flea  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
female  of  which  insinuates  itself 
into  the  soft  and  tender  parts  of 
the  fingers  and  toes. 

CHILBLAIN.  Fernio.  Khlain 
caused  by  the  chill  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
In  its  early  stage  it  is  merely  ery- 
thematous ;  when  broken,  it  is 
vesicated  ;  in  the  state  of  frost-bite, 
it  is  gangrenous. 

CHILD-BED  FEVER.  Puer- 
peral Fever.  Puerperal  SejMcoemia. 
A  fever  occurring  in  women  soon 
after  child-birth,  and  due  to  the 
absorption  of  some  static  material 
through  abraded  mucous  sur- 
faces. 

CHILD-CROWING.  Laryngis- 
mus-stridulus,  q.  v. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS'  CAN- 
CER. Carcinoma  ejntlieliosum ; 
carcinoma  caminos  purgantium. 
A  popular  name  of  the  Cancer 
Scroti,  or  Munditorum,  or  soot- 
wart  ;  a  form  of  epithelial  cancer, 
produced  by  the  irritation  of  soot 
lodged  in  the  folds  of  the  scrotum. 

CHINCOUGH.  Probably  a  cor- 
ruption oi  chine- cough.  In  Scotland, 
a  fit  of  coughing  is  termed  kink. 
See  Pertussis. 

CHIO'NYPHE  CARTERI.  A 
filamentous  fungus  occurring  in  the 
disease  called  Mycetoma,  Madura 
foot,  or  Fungus  foot  of  India.  It 
infests  the  deep  tissues  and  bones  of 
the  hands  and  feet. 

CHITIN  U'Tdiv,  a  tunic,  French 
chilinc).  A  glucoxide  containing 
nitrogen  found  in  the  elytra  of 
coleopterous  insects. 

CHLOA'SMA  (x^oaCco,  to  be 
pale-green),    A  fawn-coloured  stain 
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of  the  skill,  owing  to  morbid  altera- 
tion of  pigment ;  a  designation  of 
pityriasis  versicolor,  or  chequered 
daudritf.  It  has  been  termed  ephelis 
hepatica  and  raacula  hepaiica,  or 
liver  spot,  fiom  an  opinion  that  it 
originated  in  disease  of  the  liver. 
It  is  now  referred  to  a  parasitic  fim- 
gus  (see  Microsporon)  ;  other  forms 
of  chloasma,  as  chl.  uterinum,  are 
not  associated  with  any  parasite. 
The  seat  of  discoloration  is  the  rete 
mitcosum.    See  Melasma. 

CHLOR-,  CHLORO-.  Prefixes 
applied  to  designate  a  very  large 
number  of  substances,  chiefly  or- 
ganic, containing  chlorine.  The 
great  majority  of  these  bodies  con- 
stitute what  are  termed  substitib- 
<^o?^-])roducts,  which  are  produced 
by  the  substitution  of  a  certain 
number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  for  the 
same  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  an  organic  body.  See  Substitu- 
tion-Products. 

CHLO'RINE  (x^fpos,  pale- 
gi-een).  Chlorum.  A  greenish 
gas,  never  found  uncombiued,  but 
occurring  abundantly  in  the  forms 
of  chloride  of  sodium  or  common 
salt,  and  chloride  of  potassium. 
It  was  first  described  iinder  the 
name  dcpMogisticatecl  marine  acid, 
and  was  afterwards  called  oxy- 
muriaiic  acid.  Its  compounds, 
which  are  not  acid,  are  called 
chlorides  (or  chlorurels),  and  are 
characterized  by  the  same  prefixes 
as  the  oxides. 

1.  Chloral.  This  term,  derived 
from  the  first  syllable  of  the  words 
chlorine  and  aZcohol,  denotes  a 
colourless  oily  liquid,  prepared  by 
the  mutual  action  of  chlorine  and 
alcohol.  Chloralism  is  a  general 
term  for  the  paralyzed  condition 
induced  by  the  prolonged  use  of 
hydrate  of  chloral. 

2.  Chloralum.  Chlor-alum.  The 
hydrated  chloride  of  aluminium, 


a  new  antiseptic  disinfectant.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  chloral. 

3.  Chlorhydrins.  Products  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  glycerine,  the  hyd- 
roxyl  groupings  of  which  are  par- 
tially or  wholly  replaced  b}'^  chlorine 
atoms. 

4.  Chloric  acid.  An  acid  com- 
posed of  one  atom  of  chloiine  and 
five  atoms  of  oxygen.  Its  salts  are 
termed  chlorates,  formerly  hyper- 
oxymuriates.  CJilorites  are  the 
salts  of  chlorous  acid. 

5.  Chloric  ether.  Under  this 
name  two  compounds  have  been 
confounded.  One  of  these  results 
from  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
olefiant  gas,  and  is  generally  known 
as  the  oil  of  the  Butch  chemists. 
The  other  is  obtained  by  passing 
hydrochloiic  acid  gas  into  alcohol 
to  saturation,  and  distilling  the 
product  ;  this  is  generallj'-  called 
hydrochloric  ether.  Under  the 
fictitious  names  chloric  ether  and 
■perchloridc  of  carbon,  a  cordial, 
antispasmodic  medicine  is  em- 
ployed, consisting  of  a  solution  of  1 
part  of  pure  chloroform  and  19  of 
rectified  spirit  ;  its  projier  name  is 
Spiritus  Ohloroformi.    See  ./Ether. 

6.  Chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching 
powder.  A  pulverulent  material 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  slaked  lime.  This  is  not  a 
definite  compound,  but  the  material 
on  which  the  etiective  property  de- 
pends is  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

7.  Chlorinated.  A  term  applied 
to  substances  which  have  been 
treated  with  chlorine.  Chlorinated 
lime  is  chloride  of  lime,  a  bleaching 
powder  and  disinfectant. 

8.  Chloroid.  A  term  applied,  on 
the  electrical  hypothesis,  to  the 
negative  pole,  from  its  exhibiting 
the  attraction  which  is  character- 
istic of  chlorine.  The  positive  polo 
is  termed  the  zincoid. 
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9.  Ohlorometry  {fitrpov,  a  mea- 
sure). This  term  may  be  correctly 
applied  to  the  estimation  of  chlorine 
generally  ;  but  it  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  the  specific  case  of 
estimating  the  effective  amount  of 
chlorine  in  commercial  bleaching 
powder,  or  the  so-called  chloride  of 
lime,  by  the  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  indigo  which  a  known 
weight  of  chloride  can  discolour  or 
render  yellow. 

CHLORALAMIDE.  Chloral- 
formamide.  A  crystalline  prepared 
by  the  action  of  formamide  on 
chloral  anhydride.  It  possesses 
valuable  hypnotic  properties,  does 
not  depress  the  heart,  and  is  sol- 
uble in  9  parts  of  water. 

CHLO'RODYNE  (probably 
short  for  chloranodyne).  A  narcotic 
mixture  containing  ether,  chloro- 
form, morphia,  cannabis  Indica, 
aconite,  henbane,  prussic  acid,  and 
other  sedatives. 

CHLOROFORMUM  {Chloro-  and 
formyl).  Chloi'oforniyl ;  trichloro- 
methane.  Chloroform.  The  per- 
chloride  of  a  hypothetical  base, 
termed  formyl,  and  named  chloro- 
form,  on  account  of  the  relation  of 
its  composition  to  that  of  formic 
acid. 

CHLORO'MA  (x^wp<^s,  green). 
A  term  applied  to  a  cancerous 
state  of  the  skin  or  subcutaneous 
tissues,  in  which  the  tumors  adhere 
to  the  skin  and  present  a  remark- 
able bluish-green  tint. 

CHLO'ROPHYLL  {x^i->96%, 
green,  ^6k\ov,  a  leaf).  Leaf-green. 
The  green  colouring  matter  of 
leaves,  occurring  generally  in  a 
granular  state,  floating  in  the  fluid 
contents  of  cells.    See  Chromule. 

CHLORO'SIS  {x^wp6s,  pale- 
green).  Cachectic  ancemia.  Pallor 
luteus  foimmarum.  Green-sick- 
ness ;  an  affection  in  which  the 
blood-corpuscles  are  diminished  in 


number,  the  countenance  pallid, 
and,  as  a  further  con.sequence,  the 
catamenia  are  suppressed.  It  is  a 
peculiar  form  of  anaemia,  affecting 
young  women  about  the  period  of 
puberty.  It  is  also  called  chloro- 
ancemia. 

CHLO'ROUS  POLE.  A  term 
founded  on  the  theory  that  the 
particles  of  matter  are  susceptible  of 
polarity.  Hence,  that  pole  of  a 
particle  of  zinc  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  has  the  atti'action  or 
affinity  which  is  characteristic  of 
chlorine,  or  chloroxLS  attraction,  is 
called  the  chlorous  pole.  See 
Zincous  Pole. 

CHLO'ROZONE.  A  new  dis- 
infecting agent,  consisting  of  chlor- 
ine and  ozone. 

CHO'AN^  NA'RIUM  {xoivn,  a 
funnel).  The  posterior  nares  ;  the 
two  large  openings  at  the  upper  and 
front  part  of  the  pharynx. 

CHOANOID  MUSCLE.  {xo6.vn, 
a  funnel,  sKos,  form).  A  funnel- 
shaped  muscle  in  rejitiles  and  rumi- 
nants arising  around  the  optic 
foramen  and  partly  enclosing  the 
eyeball.  A  few  muscular  fibres 
occasionally  found  in  Tenon's  cap- 
sule represent  it  in  human  anatomy. 

CHOKE-DAMP.  Carbonic  acid, 
also  called  di-oxide  of  carbon,  or 
carbonic  anhydride.  In  an  impure 
state  it  is  the  irrespirable  air  of  coal- 
pits, wells,  and  mines.  Compare 
Fire-damp. 

CHOKED  DISC.  The  swollen 
optic  disc  with  ill-defined  margins 
{papillitis)  noticed  in  cases  of 
cerebral  tumor  and  other  intra- 
cranial diseases. 

CHOLE'MIA  ixo^ii,  hile,  at/xa, 
blood).  A  condition  of  coma  with 
convulsions  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  bile  or  some  of  its 
constituents  in  the  blood. 

CHOLE'  (xoA^).  Bile.  The 
peculiar  secretion  of  the  liver. 
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1.  Chol-agogues  {dywyos,  an  ex- 
peller).  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
purgatives  -which  cause  the  rlis- 
chargft  of  bile  into  the  alimeutarj' 
canal.  They  have  been  called 
cliolotics  or  hilitics. 

2.  Ghole-dochus  duchis  {Sexofiai, 
to  receive).  The  common  bile-duct. 
See  Biliary  Duds. 

3.  Cholecystitis  {kvcttis,  a  blad- 
der). Inflammation  of  the  gall- 
bladder. 

4.  Cholecystotomy  (kvittis,  re/xvo), 
to  cut).  The  operation  of  incising 
the  gall-bladder  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  gall-stones. 

5.  Chole-cystedomy  {iKTefiuw,  to 
cut  out).  The  operation  of  re- 
moving the  gall-bladder. 

6.  Cliole-cystenterostoviy  {eurepov, 
intestine,  refivoo,  to  cut.)  The 
operation  of  attaching  the  fundus 
of  the  gall-bladder  to  a  neighbour- 
ing coil  of  the  small  intestine,  and 
forming  a  permanent  channel  be- 
tween the  two,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  bile  into  the  bowel, 
when  the  common  bile-duct  is 
blocked. 

7.  Cholo-Utliie  {\ldos,  a  stone). 
A  term  applied  to  a  gall-stone,  or 
concretion  found  in  the  gall-bladder 
or  bile-ducts. 

CHOLE'IC  ACID  {xo\-f,,  bile). 
Bilic  acid.  Taurocholic  acid.  A 
fatty  acid,  which,  in  combination 
with  soda,  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  bile. 

CHO'LERA  MALIGNA.  Serous 
cholera  ;  spasmodic  cholera  ;  Asia- 
tic cholera.     "An  epidemic  disease, 

'  characterized  by  vomiting  and 
purging,  with  evacuations  like  rice- 
water,  accompanied  by  cramps,  and 
resulting  in  suppression  of  urine  and 

■  collapse." — Nom.  of  Dis. 

1.  Etymology.  The  term  is  us- 
ually derived  from  x^^V,   bile  ;  or 

:  it  may  be  from  xoA.ep"i  ^  water- 

;  trough,  precisely  according  to  Dr. 


Forbes,  "  as  we  have  seen  the  word 
diabetes  transferred,  by  metonymy, 
from  an  instrumeut  to  the  disease. 
Others  derive  the  term  from  xoAos, 
an  intestine,  and  pioo,  to  flow, 
quasi  lowel-jiux,  in  place  of  hile- 
flux." 

2.  Cholerine.  This  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  cholera-poison  ; 
sometimes  to  the  milder  forms  of 
the  disease  ;  sometimes  to  the  pre- 
cursory symptoms,  or  first  stage  of 
epidemic  cholera.  Quite  recently 
the  cholera  poison  has  been  stated 
by  Koch,  an  eminent  German  path- 
ologist to  be  a  specific  germ,  the 
so-called  "  comma  bacillus  ;  "  that 
this  bacillus  is  the  active  agent  in 
the  production  of  cholera  is  strongly 
denied  by  Klein  and  others. 

3.  English  Cholera.  Gastro- 
enteritis mucosa.  The  English  or 
Europccm  form  of  cholera  is  ac- 
companied by  bile  ;  the  Indian  is 
without  bile  or  urine. 

4.  Algide  Cholera.  This  term 
is  sometimes  aj)plied  to  malignant 
or  Asiatic  cholera,  in  reference  to 
the  diminution  of  animal  heat 
which  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
disorder. 

5.  Cholera,  '^revitalized ;" 
Cholera,  "invading."  By  the 
former  term,  Bryden  denotes 
cholera  which  establishes  itself  for 
a  time  in  places  outside  the  endemic 
area,  spreads  from  these  epidemi- 
cally, and  dies  out.  By  the  latter 
term,  he  denotes  cholera  which 
results  only  from  the  invasion  of 
the  cholera-wave  from  the  endemic 
area. 

6.  Cholera,  Chicken.  An  infec- 
tious disease  in  fowls  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  micro-organism  lately 
investigated  by  Pasteur. 

CHOLERIZED;  HYPER-CHO- 
LERIZED.    Terms  applied  by  Dr 
Macleod  to  the  state  of  the  blood 
1  in  the  portal  system — the  former 
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denoting  blood  that  is  "  flowing 
with  bile,"  or  "in  which  bile 
flows ; "  the  latter,  blood  over- 
charged with  biliary  constitiients, 
in  consequence  of  suspended  or 
insufficient  action  of  the  liver. 
The  term  liyper-hepalized,"  on 
the  other  hand,  will  serve  to  signify 
an  opposite  condition,  in  which 
the  system  may  be  supposed,  by 
excessive  action,  to  be  drained,  as 
it  were,  of  its  biliary  constituents. 
See  AchoUa. 

CHOLESTEATO'MA  (xoX-f,, 
bile,  ffreap,  fat).  A  small  j^early 
tumor  consisting  of  layers  of 
flattened  cells  with  fat  and  crystals 
of  cholesteriu  ;  such  tumors  have 
been  found  in  the  pia  mater  and  in 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue. 

CHOLESTER^'MIA  {cJioles- 
terin,  and  al/xa,  blood).  Blood- 
poisoning,  owing  to  the  non-elim- 
ination of  cholesteriu  by  the  liver. 
See  Acholia. 

CHOLE'STERIN  (xoM,  bile, 
(TTepeos,  solid).  A  crystallizable, 
spermaceti-like  substance  con- 
tained in  the  bile,  tlie  blood,  brain, 
&c.  Ckole2)yrrhin  {wuppSs,  red),  a 
substance  formerly  believed  to  be 
the  colouring  matter  of  human 
bile.  Cholesteric  acid  is  a  sub- 
stance produced  by  heating  nitric 
aciil  with  cholesteriu. 

CHOLE'TELIN.  A  substance 
produced  by  oxidizing  bilirubin. 

CHOLIO  ACID.  Cholalic  add. 
An  acid  produced  from  tauro- 
cholic  and  glyco-cholic  acids  by 
heating  them  with  alkalies  ;  Pet- 
tenkofer's  test  for  bile  acids  de- 
pends upon  the  reaction  of  cholic 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar. 

CHO'NDROS  (xtSt-Spoy).  The 
primary  meaning  of  this  word  is 
corn,  grain,  groat,  or  any  small 
roundish  mass.  The  second  sense, 
that  of  gristle  or  cartilage,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  white  viscous  ap- 


pearance of  this  substance,  which 
somewhat  resembles  groats  when 
washed.  It  is  an  opaque  elastic 
substance  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  gelatine  by  boiling. 

1.  Chondrin.  a.  A  modification 
of  animal  gelatine,  first  found  by 
Miiller  in  a  bony  tumor,  and 
afterwards  obtained  from  premanent 
cartilages,  &c.  /3.  The  substance 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 

2.  Chondro-glossus.  A  muscle 
running  from  the  cartilaginous 
joining  of  the  body  and  horn  of 
the  OS  hyoides  to  the  tongue.  See 
Eyo-glossiis. 

3.  Clwndro-id  (el5os,  likeness). 
Cartilaginiform  ;  a  designation  of 
a  variety  of  cancer,  in  which  the 
morbid  product  resembles  carti- 
lage. By  the  term  xo^/SpajSriy,  scil. 
aTr6(pv(ns,  is  denoted  a  cartilaginous 
offshoot,  applied  to  the  cartilage 
of  a  false  rib. 

4.  Chondro-logy  {\6yos,  dis- 
course). A  description  of  cartilages. 

5.  Chondro-ma.  The  name  given 
by  Hooper  and  Craigie  to  scirrhous 
or  fibro-cartilagiuous  tumor  of  the 
brain.  A  cartilaginous  tumor.  See 
EnclioTidroma. 

6.  Syn-chondrosis.  An  articu- 
lation in  which  cartilage  is  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  bones  together. 

CHOPART'S  OPERATION. 
Amputation  of  the  foot  through  the 
medio-tarsal  joint. 

CHORDA,  pi.  Chorda:  (xopH). 
A  cold  ;  a  tendon  ;  a  filament  of 
nerve,  &c.  Chorda  tymjmni  is  a 
filament  of  the  facial  nerve  which 
enters  the  tympanum,  and  regu- 
lates the  secreting  function  of  the 
sub-maxillary  gland  ;  chorda:  tcn- 
dinca'-  are  the  tendinous  strings 
which  connect  the  carncce  columna: 
of  the  heart  to  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  valves  ;  chordae  ventriculi 
is  a  designation  of  the  gastric 
plexus  of  the  par  vagum  ;  chorda: 
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vocal es  are  the  vocal  chords  formed 
by  the  free  edge  of  the  inferior  thyro- 
arytajiioid  ligaments ;  and  chordce 
Willisii  are  the  small  fibres  cross- 
ing the  sinuses  of  tlie  dura  mater. 

1.  Chorda  ductus  arteriosi.  The 
ligamentum  arteriosum,  the  remains 
of  the  ductus  arteriosus  of  the 
f  cetus. 

1.  Chordce  longitudinales.  Chor- 
dfe  Lancisii  ;  two  slightly  elevated 
longitudinal  bands  bounding  the 
raplie  of  the  corpus  callosum  on 
either  side. 

CHORD  ATS  US  {xop^,  a  cord 
or  gut,  OTTTO),  to  twist).  A  kind 
of  violent  spasmodic  colic,  in 
which  the  large  intestines  seem, 
as  it  were,  twisted  into  knots.  It 
is  the  same  as  eiKe6s,  ileus,  in  the 
small  intestines. 

CHORDE'E  (French,  from  xopH, 
a  chord).  Painful  erection,  with 
incurvation  of  the  penis  towards  the 
scrotum,  occurring  in  gonorrlicBa. 

CHORE'A  (xopei'o,  a  dancing, 
from  x°P^Si  ^  dance).  Skelotyrbe  ; 
St.  Vitus's  Dance.  Functional 
derangement  of  the  motor  nerves, 
resulting  in  irregular  clonic  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles,  more  or 
less  interfering  with  the  voluntarj' 
:  actions.  It  is  the  St.  Weit  of 
'  Germany,  the  dance  of  St.  Guy  of 
France,  and  has  been  called 
"  insanity  of  the  muscles."  See 
Dance  of  St.  John. 

Authors  distinguish  the  common 
I  chorea    of    Sydenham    as  chorea 
minor,  the  dancing  mania  as  chorea 
major,  choreomania  or  tarantismus. 
By  chorea  or  St.    Vitus's  dance, 
\  however,    Sydenham's    disease  is 
1  now  always  meant,  the  tarantismus, 
I  from  its  rarity,  being  left  out  of 
■  the  account. 

CHO'RION  {x^piov,  corium,  any 
•  skin    or    leather).    The  external 
membrane  of   the  fcctus  in  the 
uterus  ;  the  after-birth. 


CHO'ROID  {x^piov,  corium,  any 
skin  or  leather,  elSoj,  likeness). 
Resembling  the  chorion,  and  hence 
denoting  a  vascular  structure.  The 
vascular  tunic  of  the  eyeball,  lying 
between  the  sclerotic  externally 
and  the  retina  internally. 

1.  Choroide  tigrie.  The  name 
given  by  Desmarres  to  the  vari- 
ously-coloured appearance  of  the 
eye  in  cases  of  chronic  choroiditis. 

2.  Choroiclo-retinitis  pigmentosa. 
A  disease  of  the  choroid  and  retina, 
in  which  these  membranes  are 
atrophied,  speckled  with  pigment, 
and  unnaturally  adherent. 

3.  Choroiditis.  Inflammation  of 
the  choroid — the  second,  or  vas- 
cular and  pigmentary  tunic  of  the 
eye-ball. 

CHOROMA'NIA  {xopis,  a  dance, 
fiav'ia,  madness).  Choreomania. 
The  dancing  mania  of  the  middle 
ages. 

CHRISMA  (xpro-^a).  Ointment. 

CHRO'MATIN  (xp^^fia.,  colour). 
The  term  applied  by  Fleming  to 
the  convoluted  protoplasmic  fibres 
of  the  nucleus  at  the  commence- 
ment of  cell  division  ;  they  take 
up  staining  agents  readily,  hence 
the  name.    See  Cell-multiplication. 

CHRO'MATO  -  DYSOPSIS 
{xpS>M-a,  xP'^A'ttTos,  colour,  bvaoirros, 
hard  to  see).  Colour-blindness; 
Daltonism.  This  term  and  its  con- 
geners, chromato-mctablepsis,  and 
chromato-pseudojxns,  denote  an  in- 
capacity of  distinguishing  colours. 
When  a  person  sees  different  colours 
from  the  real,  the  aflection  is  termed 
chromopsis  or  chrupsis. 

CHROMATO  -  GE'NESIS 
(xpiS|"a,  xpt^/^aTos,  colour,  yeVeo-is, 
generation).  The  jn-oduction  or 
generntion  of  colour. 

CHROMATO'GENOUS  DIS- 
ORDERS {xpS)fj.a,  colour,  yevvdoj, 
to  produce).  Disorders  character- 
ized by  discoloration  of  the  skin. 
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They  correspond  with  the  order 
Maculae  of  Willan,  the  Epichrosis 
of  Mason  Good,  and  the  Dyschroma 
of  other  writers. 

CHROMHIDRO'SIS  (xp^M". 
colour,  'L^paiffis,  a  perspiring). 
Ephidrosis  discolor.  Coloured  per- 
spiration ;  abnormal  coloration  of 
the  perspiratory  secretion.  Cases 
are  recorded  of  blue,  green,  black, 
and  even  yellow  perspiration. 

CHRO'MIUM  (xpiiMo,  colour). 
A  metal,  so  called  from  its  re- 
markable tendency  to  form  coloured 
compounds.  The  emerald  and  the 
ruby  owe  their  colours  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  element. 

CHRO'MULE  {xpu>iJ.a,  colour). 
The  name  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  plants.  It  must  not  be  con 
founded  with  chlorophyll,  which  is 
restricted  to  the  green  ingredient 
of  tlie  cells  of  plants.    See  Endo- 

_  CHRO'NIC  DISEASES  {xp^^os, 
time).  Diseases  of  long  duration 
and  comparatively  slight  severity, 
as  distinguished  from  acute  dis- 
eases of  short  duration  and  greater 
severity. 

CHRYSARO'BIN  (xpy<roj,  gold, 
araroha).  A  substance  usually 
called  chrysophanic  acid,  sepa- 
I'ated  by  certain  solvents  from  goa 
powder  ;  it  may  be  converted  by 
oxidizing  agents  into  true  chryso- 
phanic acid,  but  should  not  be 
designated  by  that  name. 

CHRYSO'PHANIC  ACID 
(xpi'f'is,  gold,  (f>alv<a,  to  make  to 
shine).  Rheic  acid.  An  acid  pro- 
cured from  certain  lichens  and  the 
roots  of  various  species  of  Rheum, 
particularly  the  officinal  rhubarl). 
In  the  pure  or  more  or  less  impure 
.state,  it  has  long  been  known  under 
the  names  rhabarbaric  acid,  rhcii- 
min,  rhnbarherin,  and  rhein.  It 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  "Goa 
Powder,"  and  is  used  as  an  applica- 


tion in  Psoriasis,  Tinea  Tonsurans, 
and  other  skin  diseases. 

CHRY'SOPHYLL  {xpv(r6s,  gold, 
(pvWov,  a  leaf).  A  golden-yellow 
colouring  matter  found  in  the  leaves 
of  plants. 

CHTHONOPHA'GIA  (xOcif,  the 
earth,  <j)djoi,  to  eat).  Earth-eating, 
dirt-eating. 

CHYLE  {xv\6s,  juice).  The 
milk-like  fluid  absorbed  by  the 
lacteal  vessels.  The  miaute  cells 
developed  in  the  chyle  are  called 
chyle-corpuscles,  and  they  are  the 
analogue  of  the  "white  corpuscles" 
of  the  blood.  Chylification  is  the 
process  by  which  the  chyle  is 
separated  from  the  chyme.  The 
term  chylo-poietic  {iroieoi,  to  make) 
is  applied  to  the  viscera  and  vessels 
which  are  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  chyle. 

CHYLE,  MOLECULAR  BASIS 
OF.  Numerous  small  granules, 
probably  of  a  fatty  nature,  contained 
in  chyle. 

CHYLO-AQUEOUS  FLUID. 
A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Williams  to 
a  distinct  kind  of  nutrient  fluid 
which  exists  in  invertebrate 
animals,  and  is  contained  in  cham- 
bers and  irregular  cavities  and  cells, 
communicating  invariably  with  the 
peritoneal  space,  and  having  no 
determinate  circulation,  but  a  to- 
and-fro  movement,  maintained  by 
muscular  and  ciliary  agency.  See 
Blood-Proper  Fluid. 

CHYLU'RIA  {x^k6s,  chyle, 
ovpeai,  to  make  water).  C'hy- 
lorrhaia  urinalis.  Chylous  urine. 
The  excretion  of  urine  of  a  milky 
appearance,  from  the  presence  of 
a  fatty  matter  in  a  molecular  state ; 
in  some  cases  it  is  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  blood  and  lym- 
phatics of  filaria  sanguinis  hominis. 

CHYME  {x'J/J^os,  juice).  The 
semi-fluid  matter  which  passes  from 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum. 
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CJiymification  is  the  process  by 
which  the  aliment  is  converted  into 
chyme. 

CHY'MIST  and  CHE'MIST. 
Both  these  terms  hold  their  ground, 
and  also  chymislry  and  clicmistrii. 
1.  ChyHiist  and  Chymistry  are 
considered  to  be  derived  from 
XU/uJs,  juice,  and  the  chymic  art 
suggests  the  expression  and  dis- 
tillation of  the  juices  of  plants.  2. 
Chemist  and  Chemistiy  are  referred 
to  the  word  X-qfxeia,  the  laud  of 
Ham  or  Cham,  a  general  desig- 
nation of  Egypt,  in  which  country 
the  chemic  art  was  first  practised 
with  success. 

CIBA'RIA  {cibus,  food).  A 
plural  Latin  nouu  for  food  for  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  Cibus  has 
the  same  meaning. 

CIBA'TION"  {cibits,  food).  The 
act  of  taking  food,  particularly 
the  more  solid  kinds  of  food,  es- 
pecially those  prepared  from  wheat. 
The  term  cibus  denotes  any  kind  of 
food,  but  it  has  also  been  applied 
to  the  chyle  elaborated  from  food 
in  the  stomach. 

CICATRI'CULA  (dim.  of  cica- 
trix, a  scar).  A  small,  round, 
milk-white  spot,  observed  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  yolk-bag  of  the  egg  ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  one  or  more 
whitish  concentric  circles.  It  is 
the  blastoderm,  or  germinal  mem- 
brane, from  which  the  future  being 
is  developed. 

'  CICA'TBIX  (a  scar  of  a  wound). 
A  cicatrice  ;  the  mark  left  after 
the  healing  of  a  wound  or  irlcer. 
Hence,  the  process  by  which  wounds 
and  sores  heal  is  called  cicatriza- 
tion. 

CI'LIA  (pi.  of  cilium,  an  eye- 
lash). The  eye-lashes.  The  term 
cilia  is  also  ajiplied  to  filaments  of 
extreme  tenuity  found  on  the  free 
surfaces  of  epithelial  cells  ;  and  to 
niicroscopic  hairs  of  a  vibratilc 


I  nature,    abuiulant  in  the  lowest 
forms  of  animals. 

1.  Ciliary  ducts.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  the  Meibomiau  glands, 
opening  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
eye-lids. 

2.  Ciliary  muscles.  The  name 
by  which  Riolan  distinguished 
those  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum, which  are  uext  to  the 
tarsus,  or  cartilaginous  circle  of 
the  eye-lids. 

3.  Ciliary  circle  or  ligament. 
Ciliary  muscle.  Orbiculus  ciliaris. 
A  kind  of  grayish  ring,  consisting 
of  unstriated  muscular  fibres,  situ- 
ated between  the  choroid  mem- 
brane, the  iris,  and  the  sclerotica, 
just  behind  the  junction  of  the 
latter  with  the  cornea. 

4.  Ciliary  canal.  Canal  of  Foib- 
tana.  A  minute  vascular  canal 
situated  within  the  ciliary  liga- 
ment, discovered  by  Fontana. 

5.  Ciliary  margin.  The  free 
extremity  of  the  eye-lids,  at  the 
junction  of  their  mucous  lining 
with  the  .skin. 

6.  Ciliary  process.  The  reflected 
portion  of  the  choroid  surrounding 
the  lens,  and  consisting  of  nume- 
rous little  folds  or  plica?,  arranged 
in  a  radiated  direction.  It  suspends 
the  crystalline  lens  in  its  place, 
forming  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  choroid,  sclerotica,  and  iris. 

7.  Ciliary  body.  The  name  of 
the  ring  which  results  from  the 
union  of  the  ciliary  processes. 
The  region  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
and  processes  is  called  the  ciliary 
region,  injury  to  which  is  followed 
by  grave  results. 

Cl'MEX  LECTU'ARIITS.  The 
bed-bug. 

CINCHO'NA.  A  genus  of 
plants,  several  species  of  which 
yield  Peruvian  Bark.  The  terms 
Cinchona  Baric  and  Countess's 
Powder  arc  derived  from  the  cir- 
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cumstance  that  the  Couutess  of  i 
Chinchon,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of 
L^eru,  brought  some  to  Europe 
from  South  America,  in  1639. 
Soou  afterwards,  the  Jesuits,  and 
particularly  Cardinal  de  Lugo, 
carried  it  to  Rome  ;  and  hence  it 
was  called  Jesuits  harlc,  Jesuits' 
powder,  Pulvis  Cardinalis  de  Lugo, 
Pulvis  Patrum,  &c.  It  was  sub- 
sequently emjiloyed  in  France  by 
Sir  Robert  Talbor  ;  and  was  hence 
called  Talbor's  poiuder,  or  the 
English  remedy. 

1.  Cinchona  alkaloids.  These 
are  quinine,  quiuidine,  cinchonine, 
cinchonidine,  and  a  fifth  amorphous 
alkaloid. 

2.  Cinchonic,  kinic,  or  quinic 
acid.  An  acid  found  in  the  Cin- 
chona barks,  and  also  in  the 
alburnum  of  Abies  communis. 
When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  is 
decomposed,  and  2}y>'okinic  acid  is 
formed. 

3.  Cinchonometry  {/xdrpov,  a 
measure).  A  term  expressive  of 
the  methods  emjiloyed  for  deter- 
mining the  proportion  of  the  active 
princiitles  existing  in  a  given  speci- 
men of  Cinchona  bark.  The  prin- 
cii)al  methods  are  the  precipitation 
method  and  the  chloroform  method. 

4.  Cinchonism.  Quinism.  The 
result  of  over-doses  of  quinine  ; 
tlie  chief  symptoms  are  headache, 
giddiness,  singing  in  the  ears, 
deafness,  and  disturbed  vision. 

CINEN'CHYMA  {ki.v(w,  _  to 
move,  eyxv/j-a,  anything  poured  in). 
Laticiferous  tissue  ;  branched  tubes 
of  plants  forming  a  net-work,  and 
conveying  a  fluid  called  latex. 

CI'NERES  CLAVELLA'TI 
(clavus,  a  wedge).  Eussici. 
Pearl-ash,  or  the  Potassa  impura. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  little 
wedges  or  billets  into  which  the 
wood  was  cut  to  make  potash. 

CINERI'TIOUS  {cineres,  ashes). 


Ash-coloured ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  exterior  or  cortical  part  of  the 
brain.  The  cinerilious  tubercle, 
or  tuber  cinereus,  forms  a  portion 
of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle 
of  the  brain. 

CINE'TIC.    See  Kinetic. 

CINE'TICA  {Kiviw,  to  move). 
Medicinal  agents  which  affect  the 
voluntary  and  reflex-spinal  move- 
ments.   See  Cerebro-Spinalia. 

CI'NGULUM.  A  girdle.  A 
designation  of  the  herpes  zoster,  or 
shingles,  from  the  development  of 
the  vesicles  around  some  part  of 
the  body  in  the  form  of  a  portion 
of  a  girdle. 

CI'NNABAR.  A  sulphide  of 
mercury.  It  is  native  and  facti- 
tious ;  the  former  is  called  "  ore  of 
mercury  ;"  the  latter  is  the  red 
bisulphide,  called  vermilion,  Paris 
red,  &c.  Chrome  cinnabar  is  a 
very  basic  chromate  of  lead. 
Cinnabar  of  antimony  is  the  mer- 
curic snlidiide. 

CIRCLE,  LOWER  POLAR. 
CIRCLE,  UPPER  POLAR.  By 
these  two  circles  Barnes  divides 
the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  into 
three  zones,  the  upper  or  funda- 
mental being  the  safe  placental  site, 
the  middle  or  equatorial  the  region 
of  lateral  placenta,  and  the  lower 
or  cervical  the  region  of  dangerous 
placental  attachment. 

C1RCULA"JT0N  {circulm,  a 
circle).  The  flow  of  the  blood 
through  the  heart,  the  arteries,  and 
the  veins.    It  is — 

1.  Perfectly  double  in  the  adult ; 
viz.,  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  and  is  called  pulmonic  ; 
and  tliat  which  takes  place  through 
the  entire  system,  and  is  called 
systemic. 

2.  Partially  double  in  the  foetus, 
the  auricles  communicating  by  the 
foramen  ovale,  the  arteries  by  the 
ductus  arteriosus — unless  we  con- 
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siller  the  placental  circulation  as 
analogous  with  the  pulmonic;  iu 
fact,  the  blood  of  the  fcetus  is  cir- 
culated through  the  placenta, as  that 
of  the  adult  is  through  the  lungs. 

3.  Collateral  circulation.  The 
indirect  supply  of  blood  furnished, 
in  cases  iu  which  the  main  artery 
of  a  limb  has  been  ligatured,  by 
the  free  inosculations  of  tlie  vessels 
of  the  surrounding  parts. 

CIRCULUS  MIGRANS.  Annu- 
hcs  migrans.  A  peculiar  rash  which 
appears  in  circular  patches  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  ;  the  centres 
are  smooth  and  red,  and  the  edges 
raised  and  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour.  The  disease  is  also  termed 
wandering  rash,  geographical 
tongue,  lichenoid. 

CrRCULUS  WILLI'SII.  Cir- 
cle of  Willis.  An  anastomosis 
between  the  internal  carotids  and 
the  vertebral  arteries  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  ;  it  is  formed  in  the 
following  way  : — the  anterior  cere- 
bral arteries  are  connected  by  means 
of  the  anterior  communicating 
branch,  the  posterior  communicat- 
ing join  the  posterior  cerebral 
arteries  which  are  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  basilar  artery. 

1.  Circulus  articuli  vasculosus. 
A  term  applied  by  W.  Hunter  to 
the  appearance  presented  by  the 
margin  of  the  articular  cartilages, 
where  the  blood-vessels  terminate 
abruptly. 

2.  Circulus  venosus  Halleri. 
The  incomplete  circle  formed  by 
the  veins  around  the  base  of  the 
nipple  of  the  female  breast. 

3.  Circuhts  tonsillaris.  A  plexus 
formed  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  around  the  tonsil. 

4.  Circtilus  osseus.  An  incom- 
plete ring  of  bone  which  in  the 
fcetus  supports  the  membrana 
tymiiani. 

CIRCUMAGE'NTES  {circum- 


agcre,  to  move  round).  A  name 
applied  to  the  ohliqui  muscles,  from 
their  supposed  action  of  rolling  the 
eye. 

CI RCUMCI'SION  {circumcidcre, 
to  cut  about).  The  removal  of  a 
circular  portion  of  the  prepuce. 
See  Phimosis. 

CIRCUMDU'CTION  {circum, 
around,  ducere,  to  lead).  The  slight 
degree  of  motion  which  takes  place 
between  the  head  of  a  bone  and  its 
articular  cavity,  while  the  extremity 
of  the  limb  is  made  to  describe  a 
large  circle  on  a  plane  surface,  as 
in  the  shoulder  and  hip-joints. 
This  is,  iu  fact,  to  describe  a  conical 
surface  by  rotation  round  an  ima- 
ginary axis. 

CIRCUMFLE'XUS  {circum, 
about,  flcctere,  to  bend).  A  term 
applied  to  a  muscle  which  stretches 
the  palate  horizontalh',  and  is  hence 
termed  tensor  jpalati  mollis  ;  and  to 
branches  of  the  axillary  artery  and 
nerve. 

CIRCUMNUTATION.  The  move- 
ment of  thea[)ex  of  climbing  plants, 
first  observed  by  Darwin. 

CIRGUMSCrSSILE  {circum- 
scindere,  to  tear  all  round).  Di- 
vided all  round  by  a  transverse 
separation  ;  a  term  applied,  in 
botany,  to  the  kind  of  dehiscence 
which  takes  place  in  the  capsule  of 
hyoscyamus,  of  anagallis,  of  lecy- 
this,  &c. 

CIRO'NES,  CYRONES,  SY- 
RONES.  Synonyms  of  the  acari 
scabiei,  or  itch-mites.  See  Acarus 
and  Sarcoptcs. 

CIRRHO'SIS  {ki^^6s,  yellowish 
or  tawny).  Chronic  hepatitis.  A 
disease  consisting  of  diminution  and 
deformity  of  the  liver,  which  is 
dense,  granular,  wrinkled,  and 
termed  cirrhosis  by  Laennec  from 
the  numerous  yellow  nodules  of 
bile-stained  hepatic  tissue  seen  on 
section.     By  Baillie  it  was  called 
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common  tubercle  of  the  liver ;  by 
Elliotsou,  gin-liver,  as  being  in- 
duced by  drunkenness  ;  by  others, 
granulated,  lobulatcd,  mauirail- 
lated,  or  scirrhous  liver,  hob-uailed 
liver,  chronic  atrojihy,  &c. 

1.  Cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  Con- 
solidation or  contraction  of  pul- 
monary tissue,  accompanied  with 
dilatation  of  bronchi.  By  some 
writers  it  is  considered  as  interstitial 
pneumonitis. 

2.  Cirrhosis  of  the  Kidney.  A 
synonym  of  interstitial  nephritis. 

CIR'RUS  {cirrus,  curled  hair). 
A  tendril  :  an  elongated  and  fila- 
mentous organ  of  plants,  which 
possesses  the  power  of  twisting  in 
various  directions.  The  cirrus 
2Ktiolaris  is  the  elongated  petiole 
of  a  pinnate  leaf ;  the  cirrus  pe- 
cluncularis  branches  off  on  each 
side  at  the  base  of  tlie  lamina  into  a 
twisting  branch  ;  thu  cirrus  foliaris 
extends  from  the  point  of  a  single 
leaf ;  the  cirrus  cm-olla7-is  occurs  in 
the  petals  of  a  flower  ;  tlie  tendril, 
which  isin  connection  with  the  stem 
alone,  is  called  capreolus. 

CIR'SOID  {KipcT6s,  varix,  elSos, 
likeness).  A  term  applied  to  the 
(iite<«<?>«(.  of  the  arteries,  in  cases  of 
aneurysm  by  anastomosis,  in  whicli 
they  are  tortuous,  enlarged,  with 
thin  expanded  coats,  and  active 
pulsation. 

CIR'SOS  {Kip6s,  varix).  The 
Greek  term  for  a  varix  or  dilated 
vein.  Hence  the  terms  cirso-cele 
(ktjAtj,  a  tumor),  or  varicocele,  a  vari- 
cose dilatation  of  the  spermatic 
vein;  and  cirs-ophthalmia,  a  general 
varicose  affection  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  conjunctiva. 

CI'TRIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  ci- 
trate. An  organic  crystalline  acid 
prepared  from  lemon  juice,  or  from 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus 
Limetta,  liisso,  the  lime.  Its  salts 
are  termed  citrates. 


CITRINE  OINTMENT  {cUrm, 
a  lemon).  Ungueutum  hydrargyri 
nitratis. 

CIVET.  A  substance  yielded  by 
two  glands  or  sacs,  placed,  as  in  the 
musk-animal,  in  the  anal  pouch  of 
botli  sexes  of  the  Viverra  civetta,  or 
civet-cat. 

CIVIALE'S  OPERATION  FOR 
STONE.  The  perinaium  is;first  cut 
vertically  in  the  middle  line  down 
to  the  staff,  along  the  latter  a 
double-bladed  lithotome  is  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder  and  then 
withdrawn  with  the  blades  opened 
so  as  to  cut  the  prostate  horizontally. 

CLADOTHRIX.  A  genus  of 
Cladothricheai. 

1.  Gladothrix  dichotoma.  Slender, 
colourless,  nonarticulated,  straight 
or  undulated  threads.  Their 
development  can  be  traced  from 
cocci  rods  and  threads,  and  from 
the  latter  false  branching  proceeds  ; 
fragments  may  break  oH',  become 
actively  motile  and  ap])ear  as  vib- 
rios, spirilla  and  spirochceta  forms. 
They  are  the  commonest  of  all 
bacteria  in  still  and  running 
water. 

2.  Cladotheria  Focrstcri.  Cocci, 
rod  forms  and  leptothrix  threads 
which  are  twisted  in  irregular  spirals 
and  branch  irregularly.  They 
occur  in  the  lacrymal  canal. 

3.  S2)hccrotiUi.s  natans.  Cells 
united  in  a  gelatinous  sheath  to 
ibrm  threads.  They  are  found  in 
water  containing  organic  matter. — 
CrookshanJc. 

CLAIRVOYANCE.  Clear- 
sightedness ;  a  peculiar  mode  of 
sen.sation,  or  second  sight,  con- 
nected with  somnambulism,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  clairvoyant  is 
supposed  to  see  objects  hidden  from 
ordinary  sight. 

CLARIFICA'TION  {clarus, 
clear,  fieri,  to  become).  The  pro- 
cess of  clearing  liquids.    It  is  per- 
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formed  by  s-uhsidence  of  tlie  sus- 
pended particles,  and  decantation 
of  the  supernatant  |.liquor  ;  by 
filtration,  or  straining  through 
filters  of  paper,  linen,  sand,  or 
charcoal  ;  or  by  coagulation,  or  the 
admixture  of  albumen,  or  the  white 
of  egg,  and  the  subsequent  action 
of  caloric,  acids,  &c. 

CLARKE,  POSTERIOR  VESI- 
CULAR COLUMNS  OF.  A  group 
of  ganglion  cells  iu  the  spinal  cord, 
placed  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  base 
of  the  posterior  cornu. 

CLARK'S  PROCESS.  A  pro- 
cess for  softening  waters,  depending 
on  the  saturation  of  the  free  car- 
bonic acid,  contained  in  the  water, 
by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  lime. 

CLASS.  A  division  in  biology, 
larger  than  that  of  order,  comprising 
animals  which  are  formed  upon  the 
same  fundamental  plan  of  structure, 
but  differing  in  the  method  in  which 
the  plan  is  executed. 

CLAUSTROPHO'BIA  (clamtm, 
a  bolt,  cpSPos,  fear).  Morbid  fear 
and  distress  on  being  shut  up  alone 
in  a  small  enclosed  space.  See 
Agoraphobia. 

CLAUSTRUM  (daudere,  to 
close).  A  band  of  gray  matter  in 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  situated 
just  external  to  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  white  brain  substance. 

CLAUSU'RA  {daudere,  to  shut). 
Literally,  a  fortress  on  the  frontier  ; 
and,  hence,  theimperforation  of  any 
canal  or  cavity  of  the  body. 

CLA'VATE  [dava,  a  club). 
Clubbed. 

CLAVA'TIO  {davus,  a  nail). 
GonipJiosis.  A  form  of  articulation, 
in  which  the  parts  are  fixed  like  a 
nail  by  a  hammer,  as  the  teeth  in 
the  sockets. 

CLA'VICEPS  PURPUREA. 
Cordyceps  purp^trea.     The  name 


given  to  the  ascojiliores,  or  stalked 
bodies  which  grow  upon  the  sclero- 
tinm  of  ergot,  and  contain  the 
sporidia. 

CLA'VICLE  {davicula,  dim.  of 
davis,  a  key).  The  collar-bone  ;  a 
long  bone  shaped  like  the  italic 
letter  /,  but  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  an  ancient  key. 

CLA'VUS  (a  nail).  1.  A  corn 
or  callosity  ;  an  increased  thickness 
of  the  epidermis,  resulting  from 
hypertrophy  of  the  pa2jilla3  of  the 
derma.  (See  Tylosis.)  2.  Pro- 
trusion of  the  iris  through  an 
opening  in  the  cornea,  in  the  form 
of  a  large  and  dark-coloured  tumor. 

CLA'VUS  HYSTE'RICUS.  The 
hysteric  nail  ;  a  fixed  pain  in  the 
forehead,  as  if  produced  by  a 
nail,  occurring  in  hysteria. 

CLAY.  One  of  the  primitive 
earths,  formerly  called  argil,  ■  but 
now  alumina,  from  its  being  ob- 
tained in  greatest  purity  from 
alum. 

CLEARING  NUT.  The  seed 
of  the  Strydmos  Potatorum,  used 
in  India  principally  for  clearing 
water  from  impurities.  The  peri- 
carp is  used  by  the  natives  as 
emetic. 

CLEAVAGE.  The  mechanical 
division  of  crystals,  by  M'hich  the 
inclination  of  their  lamincii  is  de- 
termined. Planes  of  deavage  are 
plane  surfaces  of  a  crystal  parallel 
to  the  external  ones. 

CLEAVAGE  PROCESS.  A 
process  of  segmentation  in  certain 
animal  and  vegetable  cells. 

CLEIDO-MASTOI'DEUS. 
Niiiator  cajntis  extcrnus,  vel 
posticus.  The  posterior  portion 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
muscle. 

CLEISA'GRA  {K\ds,  the  clavi- 
cle, &ypa,  seizure).  Gout  of  the 
articulation  of  the  clavicles. 

CLEISTOGAMOUS  (/cAeio-rJs, 
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tliat  can  be  shut  or  closed,  yd/Mos, 
marriage).  A  term  applied  to 
flowers  which  are  fertilized  by 
their  own  pollen  without  the  un- 
folding of  the  petals. 

CLEPTOMA'NIA  {kX^tttw,  to 
steal,  fiavla,  madness).  A  morbid 
disposition  to  steal  without  assign- 
able cause,  a  form  of  partial  moral 
mania.  The  term  should  be 
clepsimania.  In  fact  there  exists 
a  Greek  verb  Khe^iivoTtLv,  to  drink 
unfairly,  i.e.  to  take  back- 
handers. 

CLERGY  MA  N'S  SORE 
THROAT.  Aphonia  clericorum. 
An  inflammation  of  the  follicles  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  pharynx  due  to  overstrain. 

CLI'BANUS  {icAl^avos,  an  oven). 
A  particular  kind  of  oven  used  by 
the  Romans.  By  Celsus  it  was 
probably  intended  to  designate  a 
stove  placed  in  a  common  room  to 
heat  the  bath.    See  Laconicum. 

CLIMACTE'RIC  (/cX./iaKT^p,  the 
step  of  a  ladder).  A  period  in  the 
progression  of  the  life  of  man, 
usually  divided  into  periods  of 
seven  years,  each  multiple  of  seven 
being  supposed  to  be  characterized 
by  alterations  in  the  health  and 
constitution  of  the  individual ;  the 
ninth  period,  or  63rd  year,  being 
the  grand  climacteric. 

1.  Climacteric  disease.  This  term 
has  been  applied  to  a  sudden  and 
general  alteration  of  health,  occur- 
ring at  a  certain  period  of  life,  and 
of  uncertain  duration. 

2.  Climacteric  teething.  The  pro- 
duction of  teeth  at  a  very  late  period 
of  life,  after  the  loss  of  the  perma- 
nent teeth  by  accident  or  natural 
decay,  commonly  between  the  63rd 
and  81st  year,  or  the  interval  which 
fills  up  the  two  grand  climacteric 
years  of  the  Greek  physiologists. 

CLIMATE  {K\'ina,  a  region). 
The  term  climate  is  derived  from 


the  old  mathematical  geographers, 
who  were  accustomed  to  draw 
imaginary  lines  on  the  earth's 
surface  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
the  successive  "climates,"  (cAiVara, 
were  the  spaces  and  regions  between 
these  lines.  At  present,  the  term 
climate  denotes  merely  the  tempera- 
ture and  other  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  of  different  countries 
and  districts,  in  reference  to  their 
effects  upon  the  health  of  persons 
inhabiting  them.  The  following 
compilation  from  the  well-known 
work  of  Sir  James  Clark  comprises 
— 1,  a  brief  account  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  of  different 
countries  or  districts,  in  reference  to 
their  effects  upon  the  health  of 
persons  inhabiting  them  ;  and,  2, 
an  enumeration  of  those  diseases 
which  are  most  decidedly  benefited 
by  change  of  climate,  and  the 
particular  situation  most  suitable 
to  each. 

1.  English  Climates. 

The  great  desiderata  in  this 
country  are  a  mild  climate  and 
sheltered  residence,  for  pulmonary 
and  other  affections,  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  districts 
of  England  may  be  divided  into — 

1.  The  South  Coast.— This 
comprehends  the  tract  of  coast 
between  Hastings  and  Portland 
Island,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  superiority  of  the  climate  of 
this  district  exists  chiefly  during 
the  months  of  December,  January, 
and  February.  The  principal 
places  are — 

(1.)  Under  cliff,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  most  sheltered  and 
warmest  of  all  these  places ;  it 
affords  also  a  good  summer  climate. 

(2.)  Hastings,  which  follows  next 
in  point  of  shelter  and  warmth, 
during  the  winter  and  spring 
months. 
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(3.)  Brighton,  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  preceding  places  as 
a  residence  in  diseases  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs  acconipauied  with 
much  irritation,  is  of  a  drier  ami 
more  bracing  atmosphere.  Autumn 
is  the  season  during  which  the 
climate  of  this  place  possesses  the 
greatest  advantages. 

2.  The  South-west  Coast. — 
This  reaches  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  Cornwall.  The  temperature  of 
the  more  sheltered  spots  of  the 
south  coast  of  Devon,  during  the 
months  of  November,  December, 
and  January,  is,  on  the  average, 
about  five  degrees  higher  than  that 
of  London  during  tlie  same  period  ; 
whereas  on  the  south  coast,  the 
dilference  scai'cely  exceeds  two 
degrees.  The  principal  places  are 
Torquay,  Daivlish,  Sidmouth,  and 
Exmouth :  the  first  of  these  is  the 
most  sheltered  place  in  our  island  ; 
Salcovibe,  the  Montpellier  of 
Huxham,  is  one  of  the  warmest 
spots  in  this  country  during  the 
winter. 

3.  The  Land's  End.— This 
district  is  most  suitable  for  the 
irritable  and  inflammatory  habit, 
and  least  so  for  the  relaxed  nervous 
constitution.  The  only  places  in 
this  district  deserving  particular 
notice  are — 

(1.)  Penzance,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  equal  distribution  of 
its  temperature  throughout  the 
year,  throughout  the  day  and  night ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  excelled,  in  this 
respect,  by  the  climate  of  Madeira. 
The  difference  between  the  warmest 
and  coldest  months  in  London  is 
26°  ;  at  Penzance,  it  is  only  18°. 
The  climate  of  the  Land's  f^nd  is, 
however,  very  humid,  and,  from  its 
exposure  to  the  northerly  and  east- 
erly winds,  colder  during  the  spring 
than  Torquay  or  Underclifl'. 

(2.)  Fbcihing,  a  small  village  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Falmouth  ;  its 
position  ditl'ors  from  that  of  Pen- 
zance only  in  being  somewhat 
protected  from  the  north  and  east 
winds. 

4.  The  Wkst  of  England. — 
This  comprehends  the  places  along 
the  borders  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
and  estuary  of  the  Severn.  Of 
these  it  is  necessary  only  to 
notice — 

Clifton,  which,  compared  with 
the  South-west  Coast,  is  more  ex- 
citing, more  bracing,  and  drier, 
but  not  so  mild  ;  it  is  therefore 
better  suited  to  a  relaxed,  languid 
habit,  and  less  so  for  pulmonary 
and  other  diseases,  accompanied 
with  irritation  and  a  tendency  to 
inflammation. 

IL  Foreign  Climates. 

1.  The  South-west  of  Fbance. — 
This  comprehends  the  tract  of 
counti'y  extending  from  Bordeaux 
and  Bayonne  to  Toulouse.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  only 
about  four  degi'ees  higher  than 
that  of  the  south-west  of  England  ; 
both  are  soft  and  rather  humid, 
and  agi-ee  and  disagree,  generally 
speaking,  with  diseases  of  the 
same  character.  The  only  place 
in  this  district  which  need  be  here 
noticed  is — 

Pau,  a  little  town  remarkable 
for  the  mildness  of  the  spring,  and 
its  comparative  exemption  from 
sharp,  cold  winds  during  that 
season  ;  its  chief  fault  is  the  un- 
steadiness of  its  temperature. 

2.  The  South-east  of  Francr. — 
This  includes  that  extensive  tract 
of  country  which  stretches  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Montpellier  to  the  banks  of 
the  Var,  the  boundary  stream 
between  France  and  Piedmont. 
The  climate  of  this  district  is 
warmer  and  drier,  hut  more  irri- 
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tatiiig  ami  exciting  than  that  of 
the  South-west.  It  is  also  subject 
to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  to  frequent  liarsh,  cohl 
winds,  especially  the  mistral,  or 
the  north-west,  rendering  the 
whole  of  this  country  an  improper 
residence  for  patients  sullering 
under,  or  peculiarly  disposed  to, 
inflammation  or  irritation  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  principal 
places  are — 

(1.)  Montpellier,  the  high  and 
exposed  situation  of  which  renders 
it  liable  to  all  the  above-mentioned 
objections  in  a  remarkable  degree  ; 
it  is  well  ascertained  that  pul- 
monary inflammation  and  phthisis 
are  among  the  most  prevailing 
diseases  of  the  place. 

(2.)  Marseilles,  which,  though 
less  exposed  than  the  preceding 
place,  is  an  equally  improper 
residence  for  consumptive  invalid.s. 
It  forms  a  good  winter  residence 
for  persons  likely  to  benefit  by  a 
dry,  sharp  air. 

(3.)  llyercs,  which  possesses  the 
mildest  climate  in  the  whole  of 
this  distiict,  being  sheltered  to  a 
considerable  degi'ee  from  the 
northerly  winds. 

3.  Nick.— This  place,  situated 
in  the  same  line  of  coast  as  the 
Provence,  is  superior  to  it  in 
several  respects  :  it  is  protected 
from  the  northerly  winds,  espe- 
cially the  mistral;  but  is  not 
exempt  from  cold  winds,  especially 
during  the  spring,  and  is  therefore 
considered  an  unfavoirrable  situa- 
tion for  consumption,  even  in  its 
earlier  stages,  for  bronchial  diseases 
of  the  dry,  irritable  character, 
and  for  dyspepsia  depending  on 
an  irritated  or  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach.  This  climate  is 
found  useful  for  lang\iid,  tor])id 
constitutions,  for  scrofulous  affec- 


tions in  persons  of  this  kind  of 
constitution,  for  chronic  bronchial 
disease,  accom])anied  with  copious 
expectoration,  for  humoral  asthma, 
&c.  The  summer  at  Nice  is  too 
hot  for  any  class  of  invalids. 

4.  Italy. — The  climate  of  the 
south  of  Italy  differs  little  in 
actual  temperature  from  that  of 
Provence  and  Nice,  but  it  is  softer, 
more  humid,  and  less  exciting. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sirocco, 
which  is  scarcely  felt  at  the  latter 
places,  forms  an  objection  to  the 
Italian  climate,  though  this  objec- 
tion is  not  of  much  weight  during 
the  winter.  The  diseases  in  which 
the  clinuite  of  Italy  proves  most 
beneficial,  are  chronic  bronchitis 
and  rheumatism.  The  principal 
places  for  winter  climates  are — 

(1.)  Rome,  which  possesses  one 
of  the  best  climates  in  Itnly  :  to 
the  invalid,  capable  of  taking 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  it  aflbrds 
advantages  over  both  Naples  and 
Pisa.  It  is  somewhat  warmer  in 
the  winter,  and  drier  than  Pisa, 
though  more  humid  than  Nice  and 
the  parching  climate  of  Provence. 

(2.)  Pisa,  which  resembles  Rome 
in  its  general  qualities,  but  ]ios- 
sesses  advantages  over  every  other 
place  in  Italy  for  patients  who  can 
bear  little  exposure  to  the  air. 

(3.)  Naples,  which  is  more  sub- 
ject to  winds,  and  the  air  of 
which  is  more  exciting  than  that 
of  Pisa  or  Rome.  As  a  residence 
for  invalids  labouring  under 
pulmonary  irritation,  or  chronic 
rheumatism,  it  is  inferior  to  both. 

5.  The  Mediterranean  Lsl.^nds. 
— Some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Sicily 
afford  a  pretty  good  winter  climate  ; 
it  is,  however,  diflicult  to  obtain 
in  these  parts  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life.  Although 
exception  may  be  made  in  this 
respect  in   favour  of  Malta,  the 
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cliinato  of  this  island  lias  little  to 
recommend  it  to  any  class  of 
invalids,  least  of  all  to  such  as 
snfl'er  from  jmlmonary  affections. 

G.  Atlantic  Climate.  —  The 
climate  of  the  Northern  Atlantic 
in  tlie  temperate  latitudes  is  more 
steady  than  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  imparts  a  similar 
character  to  the  climate  of  its 
islands.  The  principal  of  these 
are — 

(1.)  Madeira,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  which  is  only  about 
six  degrees  iiigher  than  that  of  the 
south-east  of  France  and  Italy  ; 
this  temperature  is,  however,  very 
differently  distributed  throughout 
the  year,  the  range  being  far  less 
at  Madeira  than  in  the  most 
favoured  spots  in  the  South  of 
Europe.  Thus,  while  the  winter 
is  twelve  degrees  warmer  than  in 
Italy  and  France,  the  summer  is 
Kvo  degrees  cooler ;  and,  while  the 
mean  annual  range  at  Jladeira  is 
only  fourteen  degrees,  it  is  nearly 
double  this  at  Pisa,  lioine,  Naples, 
and  Nice.  Madeira  affords  the 
hest  climate  of  the  Atlantic  Islands 
for  consumptive  cases  ;  Funchal  is 
the  most  desirable  for  a  winter 
resid  ence. 

(2.)  The  Canary  Isla.nds,  which 
rank  next  to  Madeira  in  point  of 
climate  ;  they  are  somewhat 
warmer,  but  the  excess  of  tempera- 
ture is  not  equally  distributed  over 
the  whole  year ;  for,  while  Santa 
Cruz,  the  capital  of  Teiieriffe,  is 
seven  degree.s  warmer  than  Funchal 
ill  summer,  it  is  only  five  degrees 
warmer  in  winter.  The  tempera- 
ture is  also  more  equable  through- 
out the  year  at  Madeira  than  at 
Teiieriffe  ;  the  difference  between 
the  mean  temperature  of  summer 
and  winter  being  9°  at  the  former 
place,  while  it  is  12°  at  the  latter. 
(3.)  The    Azores,    or  Western 


Islands,  which  in  their  external 
characters  resemble  Madeira  and 
the  Canaries.  The  climate  appears 
to  be  mild,  but  somewhat  humid  ; 
less  warm  than  Madeira  during  the 
winter,  and  more  oppressive  during 
summer. 

(4.)  The  Bermudas,  which  differ 
little  from  Madeira  in  the  mild- 
ness of  their  winter  climate  ;  they 
are,  however,  much  more  liable  to 
high  winds  in  the  winter,  ex- 
tremely hot  during  the  summer, 
and  quite  improper  at  this  season 
for  the  residence  of  such  invalids 
as  are  likely  to  be  sent  from  this 
country. 

(5.)  The  Bahamas,  in  which  the 
winter  and  spring  are  considerably 
cooler  than  the  same  seasons  in  the 
West  Indies,  while  the  temperature 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  is  nearly 
the  same.  During  the  winter,  the 
temperature  is  subject  to  rapid  and 
considerable  vicissitudes,  and  cold, 
harsh,  northerly  winds  are  not 
unfrequent. 

(6.)  The  West  Indies,  of  which 
the  mean  annual  temperature,  near 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  about  80°, 
and  during  the  six  months  which 
include  the  winter  season,  the 
temperature  is  only  2°  lower.  The 
extreme  annual  range  does  not  ex- 
ceed 20°,  while  the  mean  daily 
range  throughout  the  year  is  onlj' 
6°.  Hence  this  climate  is  im- 
proper, generally  speaking,  for 
consumptive  invalids,  who,  never- 
theless, are  frequently  sent  there. 
Calculous  disorders  and  scrofula 
are  extremely  rare  in  the  "West 
Indies  ;  gout  is  not  common,  and 
rheumatism  neither  frequent  nor 
severe. 


1.  Pulmonary  Consumption.  Of 
the  Atlantic  Islands,  Madeira  ;  in 
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Italy,  Rome  and  Pisa  ;  and  in 
England,  Torquay  and  Undercliff, 
afford  the  best  climate  for  con- 
sumptive cases. 

2.  Glironic  Bronchitis.  Of  the 
continental  climates,  those  of  Rome 
and  Pisa  are  the  most  beneficial  in 
cases  attendant  with  an  irritable 
state  of  the  affected  parts  without 
much  secretion  ;  and  that  of  Nice, 
in  cases  attended  with  less  sensi- 
bility, a  more  copious  expectoration, 
and  a  relaxed  state  of  the  system 
generally.  Madeira  has  been  found 
more  beneficial  in  the  former  class 
than  in  the  latter.  In  England, 
Torquay  and  Undercliff  afford  the 
best  climates  in  the  first  class  of 
cases,  and  Clifton  in  the  latter,  in 
which  Brighton  also  is  a  very 
favourable  residence  during  the 
autumn. 

'  3.  Asthma.  For  humoral  asthma, 
Nice  is  the  best  residence  ;  but 
Rome  is  preferable  when  this  dis- 
ease is  accompanied  with  an  irritated 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  a 
complication  which  is  exceedingly 
common. 

4.  Chronic  Rheumatism.  Rome 
and  Nice  are  the  best  residences 
for  persons  suffering  from  this 
complaint.  When  the  patient's 
constitution  and  digestive  organs 
are  irritable,  the  latter  has  been 
observed,  generally,  to  disagree, 
whatever  may  be  the  more  promi- 
nent disease. 

5.  Oout.  A  warm  climate  is 
found  to  alleviate  this  disease. 
Gout  is  of  rare  occurrence  at  Genoa, 
and  has  been  remarkably  relieved 
by  residence  in  the  West  Indian 
climate. 

6.  Scrofula.  Nice  and  Rome 
liave  been  found  to  be  favourable 
residences  ;  and  in  some  cases,  the 
climate  of  the  West  Indies  has 
proved  more  effectual  than  any  in 
Europe,  viz.,  those  of  an  indolent 


character  with  little  disposition  to 
febrile  excitement. 

7.  Dyspepsia.  The  south  of 
Europe,  especially  of  Italy,  is 
found  beneficial  in  different  forms 
of  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  and 
other  nervous  affections  intimately 
connected  with  a  disordered  state 
of  the  digestive  organs  ;  all  these 
are  aggi-avated  by  a  cold  and  humid 
atmosphere.  Great  attention  to  the 
diet  is  necessary  in  removing  from 
a  cold  to  a  warm  climate  in  this 
class  of  diseases. 

CLIMATO'LOGY  («Af/to,  a  re- 
gion, Koyos,  a  word).  An  account 
of  climates  ;  it  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  meteorology. 

CLINA'NTHIUM  (kmVt,,  a  bed, 
Scflos,  flower).  Clinium.  The  re- 
ceptacle of  the  flowers  of  a  com- 
posite plant ;  the  heel,  as  it  were, 
on  which  the  Jlorets  repose. 

CLPNIGAL  {KXivr,,  a  bed). 
Belonging  to  the  bed  ;  a  term 
applied  to  lectures  delivered,  or 
to  the  investigation  of  diseases 
pi'actised,  at  the  bed-side. 

CLl'NOID  [KXhr,,  a  bed,  e/Sos, 
likeness).  A  designation  of  pro- 
cesses of  the  sella  turcica  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  knobs  of  a  bedstead. 

CLITORIS  {KKiiropls,  of  the 
Greeks).  A  small  elongated  organ 
of  the  pudendum,  situated  in  front 
of  the  pubes,  and  furnished  with 
a  glans  of  erectile  tissue  ;  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  penis  in  the  male. 

1.  Clitorismus.  A  morbid  en- 
largement of  the  clitoris.  Clito- 
ritis,  or  inflammatio  penis  mulie- 
bris,  is  inflammation  of  the 
clitoris. 

2.  Clitorid-ectome  (jKT6firi,  exci- 
sion).   Excision  of  the  clitoris. 

CLI'VUS  BLUMENBA'CHII. 
The  slope  of  Blumenbach ;  an 
inclined  surface  behind  the  dorsum 
ephippii  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
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CLOA'CA.  The  name  of  an 
artiticial  canal  in  Rome  by  which 
the  sewage  was  conveyed  into  the 
Tiber.  The  term  is  now  applied, 
in  natural  history,  to  a  receptacle 
observed  in  the  monotremata,  in 
birds,  in  reptiles,  and  in  many 
fishes,  which  receives  the  ffeces 
and  the  urine,  together  with  (but 
not  in  fishes)  the  semen  of  the  male, 
and  the  ovum  of  the  female. 

Gloaccc  (pi.  of  cloaca,  a  sewer). 
The  openings,  in  cases  of  necrosis, 
in  the  shell  of  new  bone,  leading 
to  the  enclosed  dead  bone. 

CLO'NIC  {kKovos,  any  violent 
confused  motion).  A  term  applied 
to  that  kind  of  spasm  in  which  the 
muscles  are  alternately  contracted 
and  relaxed,  as  in  hiccough,  epi- 
lepsy, &c. 

CLO'NUS  {kUvos).  Irregular 
spasmodic  muscular  contraction. 

Ankle  clonus.  The  term  apjDlied 
to  the  rapidly  repeated  clonic 
contractions  of  the  soleus  and 
gastrocnemius  muscles  produced 
by  slightly  flexing  the  knee,  sup- 
porting the  leg,  and  then  suddenly 
and  forcibly  flexing  the  ankle-joint, 
keeping  up  flexion  by  pressing  on 
the  ball  of  the  toes. 

CLOSTRI'DIUM.  A  genus  of 
BacteriaceEe.  The  forms  are  the 
same  as  bacillus,  but  spore-forma- 
tion takes  place  in  characteristically 
enlarged  rods.    It  comprises  : — 

1.  Clostridmm  bidyricum.  The 
bacillus  of  butyric  acid  fermen  tation . 
The  rods,  which  are  often  indis- 
tinguishable from  bacillus  subtilis, 
grow  into  long,  apparently  un- 
jointed  threads,  are  sometimes  bent 
like  vibrios,  the  shorter  swell  in 
the  middle  and  become  spindle- 
shaped,  the  longer  swell  at  one  end; 
they  are  anferobic. 

2.  Clostridium,  of  symptomatic 
anthrax.  This  is  the  cause  of 
'  black  leg  '  or  '  quarter  evil '  in 


cattle.  The  rods  generally  have  a 
shining  spore  at  one  end,  and  both 
ends  are  rounded.  From  the 
bacillus  of  anthrax  it  differs  by 
being  mobile. 

3.  Clostridium  polymyxa.  The 
threads  consist  of  rods  ;  cocci,  in 
volution  forms,  and  spores  are  also 
present ;  they  cause  fermentation 
in  solutions  of  dextrine. — Crook- 
shank. 

CLOT  OF  BLOOD.  The  coagu- 
lum,  or  red  solid  portion  which 
separates  from  newly-drawn  blood. 
The  other  portion  is  a  clear  yellow 
liquid,  called  scrum. 

CLOUDY  SWELLING.  The 
swollen  granular  appearance  of  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  cells  ;  it 
is  well  marked  in  the  renal  epi- 
thelium of  early  tubal  nephritis. 

CLOVE-HITCH.  The  name  of 
a  particular  kind  of  knot  used  in 
the  treatment  of  dislocations. 

CLUB-FOOT.  Pes  contortus  ; 
Talipes.  A  congenital  distortion 
of  the  tarsal  bones,  arising  from 
contraction  of  muscles  or  groups 
of  muscles.  The  following  va- 
rieties were  named  by  Dr. 
Krauss  : — 

1.  The  Tip-foot,  Horse-foot,  or 
Pes  equinus.  A  rigid  contraction 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  so  that  the 
patient  walks  on  his  toes,  and  the 
heel  is  drawn  upward.  In  this 
class  may  be  included  the  knotfoot 
(pied-bot  en  dessous),  when  the 
patient  walks  upon  the  back  of  the 
foot. 

2.  The  Crossfoot,  Club-foot 
inward,  or  Varus.  The  patient 
walks  on  the  outward  edge  of  the 
foot,  or  the  outward  part  of  the 
dorsum,  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot 
being  turned  upward. 

3.  The  Out-bow-foot,  Club-foot 
outward,  or  Valgus.  The  reverse 
of  the  preceding  variety.  The 
patient  treads  upon  the  inward 
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part  of  the  foot,  the  outer  edge 
being  turned  upward. 

4.  The  Eecl  duh-foot,  or 
Talipes  calcaneus,  or  Talus.  The 
patient  walks  upon  the  heel,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  being 
drawn  up. 

5.  Compound  varieties  of  club- 
foot occur,  as  talipes  equino-varus, 
equino-val.gus,  and  calcanco-valgus. 
See  Talipes. 

CLUB-HAND.  Manus  curta. 
A  distortion  of  the  hand  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  as  that  of 
club-foot,  the  contraction  occurring 
either  in  the  sense  of  preternatural 
flexion,  oi'  in  that  of  abnormal  ex- 
tension, of  the  hand. 

CI.Y'STER  {K\vcrT-f,p,  from 
k\v((o,  to  wash  out).  A  liquid 
thrown  into  the  intestines,  jjcr 
anum,  by  means  of  a  syringe ; 
also  called  enema,  lavamentum, 
lavement,  and  injection. 

CNIDO'SIS  {Kvl^coais,  an  itching, 
especially  such  as  is  produced  by 
the  Kvi^T),  or  nettle).  Alibert's 
designation  of  Urticaria,  or 
Nettle-rash,  derived  from  the 
itching  and  burning  sensation,  like 
that  produced  by  the  nettle, 
which  accompanies  it.  The  Greek 
terms  kvtjS/jlos,  Kvirr/j-Si,  and  Kvfi 
(pi),  are  also  applied  by  writers 
to  pruritus,  or  itching  of  the 
skin. 

COA'GULABLE  LYMPH.  The 
fluid  slowly  effused,  in  wounds, 
afterwards  becoming  the  bond  of 
union.    See  Lymph. 

COA'GULAtlON  {cogere,  con- 
tract, from  con-agere,  to  drive 
together).  A  term  formerly 
synonymous  with  crystallization, 
but  now  applied  to  the  partial 
solidification  of  a  fluid  body  by  i 
exposure  to  cold,  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  agent.  Spontaneous 
coagulation  denotes  the  cohesion 
of  the  particles  of  the  blood,  or 


some  effused  fluids,  &c.  Induced, 
coagulation  denotes  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  albumen  by  heat, 
alcohol,  &;c. 

COAGULA'TIVE  NECRO'SIS. 
A  term  used  by  Cohnheim  to  ex- 
press the  death  from  arrested 
nutrition  of  small  portions  of 
tissue  into  which  a  small  amount 
of  lymph  has  penetrated  and  sub- 
sequently coagulated,  the  lymph 
supplying  the  fibrinogen,  and  the 
cells  of  the  injured  tissue  the 
fibrinoplastin. 

COA'GULUM  {cogere,  con-agere, 
to  thicken  or  curdle).  The  sub- 
stance which  results  from  coagu- 
lation. As  applied  to  the  blood 
only,  it  is  termed  dot ;  as  applied 
to  milk,  it  is  called  curd. 

COAL.  A  general  term  for 
various  substances,  characterized 
especially  by  the  presence  of  car- 
bon, associated  with  smaller  quan- 
tities of  other  matters,  gaseous 
and  mineral.  The  principal  varie- 
ties of  coal  are  lignite,  bituminous 
coal,  and  anthracite. 

COAL-GAS.  An  illuminating 
gas  obtained  from  coal,  and  con- 
sisting essentially  of  free  hydro- 
gen, marsh-gas,  olefiant  gas. 
carbonic  oxide,  &c. 

COAPTATION  (coaptatio,  the 
act  of  adjusting).  Setting,  or  the 
act  of  placing,  the  broken  extremi- 
ties of  a  bone  in  their  natural 
position.  The  term  coaptatio 
corresponds  with  the  apfiuvia  of 
the  Greeks,  denoting  a  skilful 
joining  together. 

COARCTA'TIO  (coarto  or  co- 
arcto,  to  press  together).  Contrac- 
tion, as  of  the  larynx,  the  trachea, 
tendons,  fasciiii,  muscles,  &c. 

COATING.  Lorication.  A 

method  employed  for  securing  or 
repairing  retorts  used  in  distilla- 
tion. Coatings  are  made  of  marly 
earth,  kneaded  with  fresh  horse- 
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dung,  slaked  lime,  and  linseed  oil, 
&c. 

CO'BALT  {Cobalus,  the  demon 
of  mines).  A  metal,  found  chiefly 
in  combination  with  arsenic,  as 
arsenical  cobalt ;  or  with  sulphur 
and  arsenic,  as  gray  cobalt  ore. 
See  Smalt  and  Zaff're. 

C.  0.  c. 

CO'CA.  Ypada.  The  leaf  of 
the  Erijthroxylon  coca,  a  plant  in 
extensive  rrse  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Andes,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  intoxication  and  stupor. 
The  word  Coca,  is  derived  from 
the  Ayinara  (Indian)  word  kliolca, 
signifying  "plant,"  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Paraguay  the  indigenous 
tea-plant  is  called  yerba,  "the 
plaut "  par  excellence. 

COCAIN.  Oucain.  An  alka- 
loid extracted  from  the  above  ;  it 
has  of  late  been  largely  made  use 
of  to  produce  local  anajsthesia  of 
a  mucous  surface  by  painting  the 
latter  with  a  solution  of  the 
drug,  and  of  the  skin  by  subcu- 
taneous injection. 
-  CO'CCULUS  IN'DICUS.  The 
fruit  of  Anamirta  cocculus,  an 
East  Indian  plant,  of  narcotic  and 
stimulating  qualities. 

CO'CCUS  {kSkkos,  a  kernel). 
A  terra  applied,  in  botanj-,  to  a 
pericarp  of  dry,  elastic  pieces,  or 
cncculcs,  as  in  Euphorbia.  In  this 
plant  the  cocci  are  three  in  nuni- 
ber,  and  the  fruit,  generally  called 
:  a  rhegma,  is  therefore  also  called 
;  a  tricoccous  capsule. 

CO'CCUS  CA'CTI.  Coccinella. 
'  The  Cochineal  insect;  a  hemipte- 
I  rous  insect  which  feeds  upon  the 
Opuntia  cochinillifera.  The  co- 
I  chineal  of  the  Pharmacopceia  con- 
i  sists  of  the  dried  female  insect 
:  reared  in  Mexico  and   TeneriiTe  ; 

■  there  arc  the  silver  and  the  Maxk 
•  varieties.    The    term  granilla  is 

■  applied  to  very  small  cochineal 


insects  and  minute  masses,  resem- 
bling fragments  of  the  larger 
insects. 

Coccus  lacca  is  the  means  of 
producing  shell-lac,  coccus  pchlah 
the  spermaceti-like  wax  of  Chinese 
pharmacy,  coccus  maniparus  the 
honey  sugar,  each  by  puncturing 
the  leaves  or  shoots  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  is  found. 

COCCYGE'AL  GANGLION. 
Ganglion  ImjMr.  A  small  ganglion 
situated  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  coccyx  and  connected  with 
filaments  from  the  gangliated  cord 
of  the  sympathetic. 

COCCYG'EAL  GLAND.  Lusch- 
ka's  gland.  A  minute  reddish- 
gray  body  mode  up  of  dilated 
small  arteries,  and  placed  in  the 
hollow  near  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

COCCYODY'Nl  A(/coh:k.;|,  coccyx, 
ohivt),  pain).  Coccygodynia,  coccy- 
algia.  A  jjainful  alfection  of  the 
coccyx  and  its  neighbouring  struc- 
tures, occurring  chielly  in  women, 
and  closely  resembling  in  its 
symptoms  the  pain  occasioned  by 
fissure  or  ulcer  of  the  anus  and 
rectum.  Coccygodynia  is  a  better 
term. 

CO'CCYX  {kokkvI  a  cuckoo). 
The  lower  end  of  the  spine,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
cuckoo's  beak.  Hence  the  terms 
OS  coccygis,  the  cauda,  or  coccyx  ; 
coccygeus,  a  muscle  of  the  os  coccy- 
gis ;  and  coccyodynia,  or  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  coccyx. 

CO'CHLEA.  A  snail,  a  snail- 
shell.  The  anterior  division  of  the 
labyrinth,  resembling  the  spiral 
shell  of  the  snail.  It  describes 
two  turns  and  a  half  around  a 
central  pillar  called  the  modiolus. 

COCHLEA'RE  {cochlea,  a  snail- 
sliell).  Cochlear.  A  spoon,  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  tbe 
shell  of  a  snail  ;  a  spoonful.  Coch- 
leare amphcm  is  a  table-spoonful, 
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or  half  a  liuid  ounce ;  cochleare 
mediocre,  a  dessert-spoonful,  or 
somewhat  more  than  two  lluid 
draclims  ;  and  cochleare  minimum, 
a  tea-spoonful,  or  one  fluid 
drachm. 

COCK'S  OPERATION.  A 
perineal  section  by  means  of  which 
the  urethra  is  opened  behind  the 
stricture  without  the  use  of  any  staff. 

CO'COA.  A  substance  consist- 
ing of  the  roasted  and  powdered 
kernels  and  husks  of  the  Theohroma 
Cacao,  or  Cocoa-tree,  a  Biittneria- 
ceous  tree  of  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies. 

COCUM  BUTTER.  Cocoa  Oil. 
A  substance  of  recent  importation, 
consisting  of  a  concrete  oil  ob- 
tained i'rom  tlie  seeds  of  Garcinia 
purpurea,  a  Guttiferous  plant. 

COD-LIVER  OIL.  Olewm 
Morrhuas.  An  oil  obtained  Irom 
the  liver  of  the  Gaelics  morrhua, 
or  Common  Cod,  formerly  called 
Asellus  major,  and  from  allied 
species. 

CO'DEIA  {KiiSfia,  a  poppy- 
head).  Codeine.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered by  Robiquet  in  opium  ;  a 
feeble  soiwritic. 

CaiLELMTNTHA  {ko7\os, 
hollow,  'e\fj.ivs,  a  worm).  The 
name  of  those  intestinal  worms 
which  are  hollow,  or  possess  an 
alimentary  canal.  These  are  the 
trichoccphalus  dispar,  or  long 
thread-worm,  found  in  the  caecum 
and  large  intestine ;  the  ascaris 
lumhricoides,  ox  large,  round  worm, 
found  in  the  small  intestine  ;  tlie 
ascaris  vcrmicidaris,  or  small 
thread- worm,  found  in  the  rectum 
&c.     See  Sterelmintha. 

COELENTERA'TA  [koIKos, 
hollow,  iVTfpov,  an  intestine).  A 
sub-kingdom  of  invertebrates  in 
which  the  alimentary  tract  com- 
municates freely  with  the  body 
cavity,  and  the  members  of  which 


possess  a  radiate  condition  of  the 
cellular  organs. 

CCE'LIA  {KoiKia,  from  koiKos, 
hollow).  The  belly,  or  abdomen  ; 
the  cavity  which  contains  the 
intestines.  The  cwliac  axis  is  the 
first  single  trunk  given  off  by  the 
abdominal  aorta  ;  the  cocliac  plexus 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  solar  ; 
coiliac  jjassion  is  anotlier  term  for 
colic  ;  and  cmliaca  are  medicines 
which  act  on  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

The  term  Cosliaca  was  suggested 
by  Erasmus  Wilson  as  the  ap- 
propriate name  for  the  various 
symptoms  commonly  attributed  to 
hysteria,  the  real  cause  of  these 
being  "disturbance  of  function  of 
the  coeliac  centre  of  the  nervous 
plexuses." 

CGELOSPE'RMOUS  {ko7\os, 
hollow,  trirepixa,  seed).  %  term 
applied  to  seeds  which  present  a 
hollow  form  by  the  bending  to- 
gether of  their  upper  and  lower 
parts  as  in  some  umbelliferous 
plants. 

CCEN^STHE'SIS  (koivSs,  com- 
mon, alffOriffis,  perception).  A 
term  expressive  of  the  general 
sensibility  of  the  system. 

COiNU'RUS  {Kotv6s,  common, 
oiipd,  a  tail).  A  cystose  bladder, 
containing  numerous  heads  of 
immature  tape-worms  growing 
from  its  inner  surface  ;  canurus 
cerebralis,  or  the  gid  hydatid, 
infests  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
See  Hydatid. 

COFFIN  BONE.  The  terminal 
phalanx  of  Solidungula. 

COHOBA'TION.  The  conti- 
nuous re-distillation  of  a  liquid 
from  the  same  materials,  or 
from  a  fresh  parcel  of  the  same 
materials. 

COIN-CATCHER.  An  instru- 
ment for  withdrawing  a  coin  from 
the  oesophagus. 
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COIR.  Cocoa-mit  fibre  used  as 
a  stuftincc  for  mattresses. 

COITIO  ;  CO'ITUS  or  CGE'TUS 
{coin,  to  go  or  come  together). 
A  going  or  coming  together  ;  sex- 
ual intercourse  ;  in  this  sense  only, 
coitus. 

COLATU'KA  {colare,  to  strain). 
That  which  has  been  strained. 
Any  filtered  or  strained  liquor. 

CO'LCHICUM  AUTUMNALE. 
Colchicum  or  Meadow  Safi'ron  ; 
a  Melauthaceous,  indigenous  plant, 
known  to  the  Ancients  under  the 
name  hcrvio-clactyl.  The  cormus 
and  the  seeds  are  officinal,  and 
yield  a  vegeto-alkali  called  colchi- 
cine. The  name  is  derived  from 
Colchis,  where  the  plant  is  said  to 
have  grown  abundantly. 

CO'LCOTHAR.  Oxidum  ferri 
rubrum.  A  mixture  of  red  oxide 
I  of  iron  and  the  persulphate,  called 
■  by  artists  crocus,   crocus  Martis, 

<  &c. 

COLECTOMY.  {kS,\ov,  the 
I  colon,  €/cT($yU?7,  excision).  The 
I  operation  of  excising  a  diseased  or 
!  injured  portion  of  the  colon. 

COLEO'PTERA  {kom6s, 
i  sheath,  impSv,  a  wing).    An  order 

<  of  Insecta,  the  beetle  tribe. 

CO'LIC  (kw\ov,  the  colon).  Be- 
1  longing  to  the  colon  ;  a  term  applied 
I  to  arteries,  and  to  one  of  the  omenta. 

CO'LICA  {kwXov,  the  colon). 
(  Colum.  The  colic  ;  a  painful  con- 
I  traction  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
I  the  colon  without  infiammation  or 
;  fevei'.  It  is  termed  accidentalis, 
\  when  iuduced  by  particular  articles 

of  diet ;  stercoracea,  when  occa- 
»sioned    by  accumulation    in  the 

bowels  ;  meconialis,   when  arising 

from  retention  of  the  meconium  ; 

calculosa,  when  produced  by  in- 
rtestinal  calculus;  and  colica  Pic- 

tonum,  the  colic  of  the  Pictones, 
■  an  endemic  in  Poitou,  also  called 
.dry  belly-ache,  Devonshire  colic. 


painters'  colic,  and  colica  satumina, 
as  produced  by  the  effects  of  lead  ; 
and  colica  hcpaiica,  biliary  colic, 
due  to  the  passage  of  gall-stones 
along  the  bile  or  the  cystic  duct  ; 
colica  renalis,  renal  colic,  due  to 
the  passage  of  calculi  bloodclots, 
&c.,  down  the  ureters.  Colic  was 
termed  by  Sydenham,  and  the  old 
English  writers,  dry  helly-achc. 

-COLLA  {KoKKa,  glue).  A  ter- 
mination denoting  glue,  or  a  re- 
semblance to  glue,  as  in  chryso- 
colla,  golden  glue,  the  greeu  or  blue 
carbonate  of  copper  ;  ichthyo-coZte, 
fish-glue  or  isinglass  ;  sarco-coZte, 
fiesh-glue,  or  the  concrete  juice  of 
the  Peucea  sarcocoUa,  &c. 

COLLA'PSE  {collapsics,  a  falling 
together).  Prostration,  or  shock  to 
the  nervous  system;  interruption  of 
the  powers  and  actions  of  life  imme- 
diatelv  following  any  severe  injury. 

COLLE'NCHYMA  {koWu,  glue, 
eyKv/xa,  that  which  ispoui'ed  forth). 
A  vegetable  tissue,  the  cells  of  which 
are  much  thickened  at  their  points 
of  contact, 

COLLES'S  LAW.  That  a  mother 
infected  by  the  foetus  with  syi^hilis 
ma,y  suckle  her  infant  without  in- 
curring any  further  inoculation 
at  the  nipple,  although  the  same 
child  would  infect  a  wet-nurse  pre- 
viously free  from  syphilis. 

COLLIQUAME'NTUM  {colK- 
qucscere,  to  melt).  A  term  applied 
by  Harvey  to  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  embryo  in  generation. 

COLLI'QUATIVE  {colliquescere, 
to  melt).  A  term  applied  to  any 
excessive  evacuation  as  of  diar- 
rhoea, or  perspiration. 

COLLO'DIUM  {KoKKa,  glue). 
Collodion.  A  solution  of  pyrox- 
ylin or  gun-cotton  in  ether  and 
rectified  spirit.  Collodium  flexile, 
or  flexible  collodion,  is  a  mixture 
of  collodion,  Canada  balsam,  and 
castor-oil. 
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CO'LLOID  (/cdAAo,  Rlue  or  jelly, 
eUos,  likeness).  1.  Gelatini'foriii, 
or  glue-like ;  a  designation  of  a 
variety  of  cancer,  also  called  gela- 
tinous and  alveolar,  in  which  the 
morbid  product  resembles  glue. 
Colloid  matter  is  also  found  in  non- 
malignaut  tumors,  &c.  2.  The 
term  colloid  or  colloidal  is  also 
applied  to  the  matter  of  which  the 
tissues  of  the  body  are  composed. 
3.  Colloid  degeneration.  A  peculiar 
metamorphosis  of  the  protoplas- 
mic contents  of  certain  cells  of  the 
body ;  in  the  thyroid  body  it  may 
form  a  goitre.  Colloid  matter 
differs  from  mucus  by  not  coagu- 
lating on  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid. 

CO'LLOIDS.  Non-crystallizable 
substances  which  do  not  diffuse 
tiirough  animal  membranes. 

CO'LLUM  {KoWdw,  to  join). 
1.  The  neck  ;  the  part  by  which 
the  head  is  joined  to  the  body. 
It  is  distinguished  from  cervix, 
which  is  the  hinder  part  of  the 
neck,  or  the  hollow  part  between 
the  head  and  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  2.  In  botany,  the  term 
collum  denotes  that  portion  of  the 
axis  of  growth  where  the  stem 
and  the  root  diverge  ;  or  it  may 
be  described  as  the  point  of  union 
between  tlie  ascending  and  de- 
scending axis.  By  Grew  it  was 
termed  coarcturc ;  by  Lamarck, 
vital  knot. 

COLLUTO'RIUM  [collucre,  to 
wash).  Gargaris'tna.  A  liquid 
applied  to  the  mouth  or  throat  for 
local  piiriioses. 

COLLUVIES  (colluere,  to  wash 
out,  to  rinse).  Colluvio.  "Wash- 
ings, rinsings,  sweepings,  a  mass 
of  filth. 

COLLY'RIUM  {icowipwv). 
Formerly,  a  solid  glutinous  sub- 
stance a.])plied  to  the  eyes  ;  now,  a 
liijuid  wash,  or  cyc-watcr. 


COLOBO'MA  (KoA(Jj3a>Ma,  the 
part  taken  away  in  umtilation). 
Colohoma  iridis  is  a  congenital 
iissure,  generally  situated  in  the 
inferior  i)ortion  of  the  iris.  Colo- 
homa 2J"-lpchrarum  is  a  defect  of 
the  eye-lid  similar  to  the  preceding, 
and  resembling  hare-lip. 

CO'LOCYNTH.  The  name  of 
a  drug  obtained  from  the  gourd 
of  Ciiriillus  colocynthis,  a  Cucur- 
bitaceous  plant,  imported  chieHy 
from  Smyrna,  Trieste,  France,  and 
Spain. 

CO'LON  (kuiAov,  quasi,  koiKow, 
hollow).  Tlie  first  of  the  large 
intestines,  commencing  at  the 
cascum,  and  terminating  at  the 
rectum.  It  is  distinguished  into 
the  right  lumbar,  or  ascending 
colon  ;  the  arch  of  the  colon,  or 
transverse  colon  ;  the  left  lumbar, 
or  descending  colon  ;  and  the  sig- 
moid flexure,  or  left  iliac  colon. 

GOLONI'TIS.  Coliti<<.  lufiarama- 
tion  of  the  colon  ;  a  term  employed 
as  synonymous  with  dysentery. 

Cb'LdPHONY  [Colophon,  a 
town  of  Ionia).  Fix  nigra.  A 
black  resin  which  remains  in  the 
retort  after  the  distillation  of 
common  turpentine.  It  has  been 
distinguished  into  two  different 
resins,  the  sylvic  and  the  jnnic. 
By  tlie  action  of  heat  on  the  latter, 
colophonic  acid  is  ])roduced. 

GOLOPUNCTURE.  The  oper- 
ation of  jiuncturing  the  colon  in 
cases  of  tympanitis,  obstruction, 
&c. 

COLO'STRUM.  A  Latin  term 
denoting  the  first  and  imperfect 
milk  secreted  after  delivery,  con- 
taining less  casein  and  more 
albumen  than  ordinary  milk,  and 
cells  filled  with  yellow  fat-glo- 
bules, called  colostrum-corpuscles. 
By  the  term  colostratio,  Pliny 
alludes  to  a  disease  of  suckling, 
occasioned  by  the  mother's  first 
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milk,  nnd  infants  so  afTeoted  he 
calls  colostrati.  The  terra  admits 
of  varied  forms  :  we  find  colostra,  ce, 
andcolostm,  orum,  n.  pi.,  in  Pliny. 
Plaiitus  uses  it  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment:  "  meum  mel,  meum  cor, 
mca  colostra.'" 

COLOTO'MIA  {k5>\ov,  the  colon, 
ro)X7),  section).  Colotomy ;  the 
operation  for  incision  of  the  colon, 
inguinal  or  lumbar,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  anus. 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS.  Achro- 
matopsia. An  inability  to  dis- 
criminate between  certain  colours 
— a  defect  compatible  with  perfect 
vision  in  other  respects.  See 
Daltonism. 

COLOURING.  A  term  in  phre- 
nology, indicative  of  a  peculiar 
faculty  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
relations  of  colour.  Its  organ  is 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  arch  of 
the  eye-brow. 

COLOURING  MATTER.  A 
colouring  principle,  termed  organic, 
when  derived  from  animal  or  vege- 
table matters,  and  inorganic,  when 
procured  from  minerals.  Colours 
are  termed  substantive,  when  they 
adhere  to  the  cloth  without  a  basis  ; 
adjective,  when  they  require  a  basis. 

COLPEURYNTER  {k6k-kos, 
the  vagina,  ehpvvai,  to  widen).  A 
caoutchouc  bladder  into  which  hot 
water  may  be  injected  ;  it  was  used 
by  Braun  to  dilate  the  vagina,  and 

!  so  induce  labour. 

CO'LPOCELE     {k6\-kos,  the 

■  vngina,  /ctjAtj,  tumor).  Ehjtrocelc. 

.  A  tumor-hernia  of  the  vagina. 

COLPOCLEl'SIS   {Kix-Kos,  the 

'vagina,    KKelSta,   to    close).  An 

(operation  whereby  the  vagina  is 

c  closed  up  by  bringing  the  freshened 

rmuoous  surfaces  together. 

COLPOPTO'SIS    {kSkitos,  the 

vvagina,  tttSxtis,  a  falling  down). 

IProlapsus  vagincc.     Prolapsus  or 

Walling  down  of  the  vagina. 


COLPO'RRHAPHY  {,c6\wos, 
the  vagina,  f/dirrai,  to  sew). 
Suture  of  the  vagina.  An  opera- 
tion for  nan-owing  the  vagina  in 
cases  of  cystocele.  See  Episeior- 
rliaphy. 

COLTSFOOT.  The  vernacular 
name  of  the  Tussilago  farfara,  an 
indigenous  composite  plant,  said 
to  form  the  basis  of  several  patent 
medicines  employed  for  cough. 
The  vernacular  name  of  the  plant 
is  derived  from  the  shape  of  its 
leaf ;  the  Latin  name  refers  to  its 
rejmted  virtues  as  a  means  of  dis- 
pelling cough. 

COLU'MBIUM.  The  former 
name  of  Niobium,  a  metal  found 
in  a  rare  mineral  known  as  cohim- 
bite,  occurring  in  Massachusetts. 

COLUME'LLA  (dim.  ofcolumna, 
columcn,  a  column).  1.  The  name 
of  a  bone  which,  in  birds,  takes 
the  place  of  the  ossicula  audit'ds 
in  man,  and  actually  vibrates  as  a 
whole,  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
membrane  of  the  drum,  when  aerial 
vibrations  strike  upon  the  latter. 
2.  The  name  of  the  central  mass 
of  placentas,  in  plants,  which 
remains  after  the  separation  of  the 
carpels  by  dehiscence. 

COLU'MNA.  A  column  or 
pillar ;  hence,  any  part  which 
acts  as  a  pillar,  as  the  cohimna 
nasi,  or  the  septum  between  the 
openings  of  the  nostrils  ;  the 
columnce  carnece,  or  the  muscular 
fasciculi  of  the  internal  walls  of 
the  heart  ;  and,  of  these,  the 
coluninw  papillarcs,  attached  by 
one  extremity  to  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  and  by  the  other  giving 
insertion  to  the  chordro  tendinere. 

COLUMNS  ;  CORDS  ;  CUR- 
TAINS. Terms  introduced  by 
Mr.  King  into  his  description  of 
the  tricuspid  valves  of  the  heart. 
These  valves  consist  of  curtains, 
cords,    and    columns.      1.  The 
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anterior  valve,  or  curtain,  is  the 
largest,  and  is  so  placed  as  to 
prevent  the  filling  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  during  tlie  distension 
of  the  ventricle.  2.  The  rigM 
valve,  or  curtain,  is  of  smaller  size, 
and  is  situated  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  auriculo-veutricular 
opening.  3.  The  third  valve,  or 
Jixed  curtain,  is  connected  by  its 
cords  to  the  septum  ventricu- 
lorum, 

1.  The  cords,  or  chordse  ten- 
dinete,  of  the  "anterior  curtain" 
are  attached,  principally,  to  a 
long  column,  or  columna  carnea, 
which  is  connected  with  the 
"right  or  thin  and  yielding  wall  of 
the  ventricle."  From  the  lower 
part  of  this  column  a  transverse 
muscular  baud,  the  "long  mode- 
rator band,"  is  stretched  to  the 
septum  ventriculorirm,  or  ^' solid 
wall "  of  the  ventricle. 

2.  The  "right  curtain"  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  its  C07'ds, 
partly  with  the  long  column,  and 
partly  with  its  own  proper  cohimn; 
the  second  cohimn,  which  is  also 
attached  to  the  ' '  yielding  wall "  of 
the  ventricle.  A  third  and  smaller 
column  is  generally  connected  with 
the  right  curtain. 

3.  The  "  fixed  curtain  "  is  named 
from  its  attachment  to  the  "  soMcJ 
wall "  of  the  ventricle,  by  means 
of  cords  only,  without  fleshy 
columns. 

COLUMNS  OF  BURDACH. 
See  Burdach. 

COLUMNS  OF  GOLL.  The 
posterior  median  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  ;  they  lie  one  on  each 
side  of  the  posterior  median 
fissure. 

COLUMNS  OF  TURCK.  The 
same  as  the  anterior  pyramidal 
tracts ;  one  on  each  side  of  the 
anterior  median  fissure  of  the 
spinal  cord. 


COLZA,  OIL  OF.    A  yellow  oil 

procured  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Brassica  campestris  oleifera,  used 
for  burning  in  lamps. 

COM-,  CON-.  Forms  of  the 
Latin  preposition  cum,  used  in 
composition  as  an  inseparable 
prefix,  and  denoting  with,  to,  or 
against.  The  former  prefix  is  used 
before  the  labials  h,  p,  and  m,  as 
in  combustion,  coOTpression,  com- 
minution  ;  the  latter  before  all  the 
other  consonants  except  I,  as  in 
co?isumption,  &c.  The  final  letter 
of  each  form  of  prefix  is  assimi- 
lated to  the  I,  when  this  is  the 
following  consonant,  as  in  coHision. 
Before  a  and  h,  the  final  letter  of 
the  prefix  is  drojiped,  as  in  coarc- 
tation, cohesion,  &c. 

CO'MA  (coma,  hair).  1.  A  head 
of  hair  (see  Capillus),  2.  A  gene- 
ral term  for  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees,  derived,  by 
analogy,  from  their  collective 
resemblance  to  a  head  of  hair. 

CO'MA  ((fcSytia,  drowsiness,  from 
Keo),  to  lie).  Drowsiness  ;  lethargic 
sleep  ;  dead-sleep  ;  torpor  ;  a  state 
of  profound  unconsciousness  from 
which  the  patient  cannot  be  roused, 
or  only  with  ditticulty  ;  it  may  be 
due  to  cerebral  hajmorrhage,  cere- 
bral disease,  or  to  the  introduction 
into  the  blood  of  certain  poisons 
or  morbid  products.  It  consists, 
according  to  Dr.  George  Burrows, 
in  a  "  suspension  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  while  those  of  the 
spinal  cord  remain  more  or  less 
intact."  In  coma  somnolentum, 
the  patient,  when  roused,  imme- 
diately relapses  into  sleeji ;  in 
coma  vigil,  the  patient  is  uncon- 
scious with  open  eye-lids  and  a 
muttering  delirium.    See  Cams. 

1.  Comata.  This  term  com- 
prises, in  Culleu's  Nosology,  dis- 
eases characterized  by  diminution 
of  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion, 
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attended  with  sleep  or  an  impaired 
state  oi"  the  senses. 

2.  Comatose.  In  a  deep  sleep  ; 
a  term  implyiug  a  morbid  conili- 
tion  of  the  brain,  attended  with 
loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion. 

COMA,  KUSSMAUL'S.  The 
name  given  to  diabetic  coma  ;  ac- 
cording to  Kiissmaul  the  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  symptoms — 
dyspncea,  jactitation,  pain,  con- 
tracted pupils,  rapid  heart's  action, 
and  paralytic  distension  of  the 
stomach. 

CO'MBATIVENESS  {comhattre, 
to  fight).  A  term  in  phrenology 
indicative  of  a  natural  disposition 
in  man  and  the  lower  animals  to 
oppose  and  attack  whatever  re- 
quires opposition.  Its  organ  is 
by  phrenologists  located  in  the 
inferior-posterior  or  mastoid  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone. 

COMBINATION  {cum,  with, 
hiims,  two).  The  union  of  the 
particles  of  different  substances, 
by  chemical  attraction,  in  forming 
new  compounds.  Direct  combina- 
tion is  that  of  metals  which  admit 
of  being  fused  together  into  com- 
pound metallic  masses,  termed 
alloys  ;  combinations  of  the  second 
degree  take  place  when  metals 
combine  with  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, as  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c. 

COMBU'STIBLE  {comburere,  to 
burn).  The  designation  of  a  body 
which  is  capable  of  combining  with 
oxygen,  with  the  evolution  of  heat 
and  light.  Non-comhustibles  are, 
in  conventional  language,  bodies 
which  do  not  burn,  but  support  the 
combustion  of  other  substances. 

COMBU'STION  {comburere,  to 
burn).  Burning ;  the  disengage- 
ment of  heat  and  light,  which 
1  accompanies  rapid  chemical  com- 
bination, as  when  carbon  is  burnt 
in  oxygen  gas.    Compare  fgnition. 


1.  Combustion-heat.  Animal  heat 
produced  by  combination  of  the 
oxygen  derived  frona  the  air  with 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  ali- 
mentary substances. 

2.  Combustion,  sponta7ieoios. 
Combustion  effected  between  two 
bodies  at  common  temperatures, 
mthout  any  application  of  arti- 
ficial heat,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic 
and  of  antimony  in  chlorine.  Tliis 
phenomenon  is  said  to  occur  in  the 
human  body  from  the  excessive 
use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  and  it  does 
occur  when  masses  of  vegetables, 
as  damp  hay,  or  oily  cotton,  are 
heaped  together. 

3.  Combustion  in  air.  Chemical 
combination  of  the  elements  of 
the  combustible  substance  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  attended 
with  development  of  heat  and 
light. 

4.  Combustion,  slow.  A  term 
usually  applied  to  the  gradual 
oxidation  of  moist  phosphorus  ; 
but  the  term  slow  oxidation  or  sloiu 
chemical  action  would  be  more 
appropriate. 

5.  Combustion,  siqyporters  of. 
Substances  which  combine  with 
inflammable  bodies  attended  by 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  ; 
oxygen,  for  instance,  combines 
with  coal,  the  former  being  a  siqj- 
portcr  of  combustion,  the  latter  a 
combustible. 

COMBUSTION  and  EXPLO- 
SION. Tliese  terms  should  be 
distinguished.  A  substance  which 
burns  by  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  ns 
wood,  coal,  sulphur,  is  combus- 
tible;  a  substance  which  burns 
without  being  supplied  with  air, 
because  it  contains  within  itself 
the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  com- 
bustion of  its  other  combustible 
materials,  as  gun-powder,  gun- 
cotton,    uitro-glycerine,    and  the 
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fulminates,  is  explosive.  The 
former  class  of  substances  hiorn  on 
their  mrface  only,  and  hum 
gradually;  the  latter  may  hum 
simultaneously  througlwut  their 
entire  substance,  ■wherein  the 
oxygen  is  difTused,  and  hence 
they  burn  so  rapidly  as  to  cause 
what  we  call  an  explosion.  See 
Ignition. 

COMEDO'NES  (plur.  of  comedo, 
a  glutton).  Gluttons  ;  a  term 
iippliud  to  the  inspissated  and 
concreted  secretion  of  the  hair- 
follicles,  the  excretory  aperture 
remaining  open.  The  sebaceous 
matter  may  be  squeezed  out,  by 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  in  tlie  form 
of  a  little  cylinder,  and  has  ac- 
quired the  popular  designation 
of  tvorm  or  grub.  See  Crinones 
and  Stcatozoon. 

COMITIA'LIS  MORBUS.  Epi- 
lepsy.   See  Iforbus  caducus. 

Cb'M  M I NUTED  {comminuere, 
to  break  in  pieces).  A  terra 
applied  to  a  fracture,  when  the 
bone  is  broken  into  several  pieces  ; 
also  to  any  substance  which 
has  been  ground  into  minute 
particles. 

COMMISSU'RA  [committere,  to 
unite).  A  commissure  ;  a  joining 
together  ;  a  tei  m  applied  to  the 
converging  fibres  which  unite  the 
liemispheres  of  the  brain.  These 
are  the  anterior  ct  posterior,  two 
white  cords  situated  across  the 
anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
tliird  ventricle  ;  the  commissura 
magna  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  the  covimissura  mollis,  or  the 
gray  mass  which  unites  the  tha- 
lami. 

The  term  commissure  is  also 
applied  to  the  point  of  union  of 
other  parts,  as  of  the  angles  of  the 
lips,  of  the  eyes,  &c.  ;  and,  in 
botany,  to  the  line  of  junction  of 
two  carpels,  &c. 


COMMUNICATING  ARTERY 
OF  WILLIS.  An  artery  within 
the  cranium  which  passes  from  the 
internal  carotid  to  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  basilar. 

COMMUTATOR  {commutare,  to 
exchange).  An  instrument  for 
breaking  or  rever.sing  the  direction 
of  the  galvanic  current. 

COMPA'RISON.  A  term  in 
phrenology  indicative  of  the  re- 
flective faculty  which  investigates 
analogies,  resemblances,  and  dif- 
ferences. It  leads  to  the  inven- 
tion and  employment  of  figurative 
language.  Its  organ  is  by  ]ihre- 
nologists  located  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  be- 
tween those  of  Causality,  imme- 
diately above  Eventuality,  and 
below  Benevolence. 

COMPLEMENTAL  AIR.  The 
additional  quantity  (over  and  above 
that  which  is  taken  in  during  an 
ordinary  inspiratory  effort)  of  air 
which  enters  the  chest  during 
forced  inspiration. 

COMPLEME'NTARY 
COLOURS.  Colours  which,  by 
being  blended  together,  give  rise 
to  the  perception  of  whiteness. 
The  colours  blue  and  yellow, 
for  instance,  produce  white.  It 
must  be  understood  that  this 
applies  to  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum,  and  not  to  those  of 
jiigmen  ts. 

COMPLE'XUS  {complcdi,  to 
comprise).  A  muscle  situated  at 
the  back  part  of  the  ncrk.  It  is 
so  named  from  the  intiicate  mix- 
ture of  its  muscular  and  tendinous 
parts.  From  the  irregularity  of 
its  origins,  it  has  been  termed 
complexus  imjjlicatu-s  trigeminus. 
Albinus  distinguishes  it  into  the 
biventcr,  or  the  upper  layer,  hitherto 
called  complexus,  and  the  com- 
plexus, or  the  lower  layer,  never 
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before  distiiigiushed  from  the 
rest. 

CO'MPOUND.  A  substance 
consisting  of  two  or  more  elements 
held  together  by  chemical  attrac- 
tion. The  properties  of  a  com- 
found  cannot  be  foreseen  from  a 
knowledge  of  those  of  its  con- 
stituents ;  herein  it  differs  from 
a  mixture,  the  properties  of  which 
can  be  foretold  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  proportions'  of  its  consti- 
tuents. 

CO'MPOUND  ATOM.  An  atom 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  atoms 
of  different  kinds,  which  may  be 
called  component  atoms.  If  the 
latter  have  not  been  decomposed  by 
tlie  union,  they  may  be  called 
elementary  or  primary  atoms. 

CO'MPOUND  LEAF.  This  term 
is  commonly  applied  to  a  leaf  in 
which  several  leaflets  are  con- 
nected by  one  petiole,  as  that  of 
mountain  ash.  But  this  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  pinnate  leaf ;  the 
compound  leaf  is  the  jointed  leaf  of 
orallge,  barberry,  &c. 

CO'MPOUND  MEDICINES. 
These  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz..  Officinal  Prcparatimis, 
or  those  ordered  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias ;  and  Magistral  or  Extem- 
poraneous Fonnulm,  or  those  con- 
structed by  the  practitioner  at  the 
moment. 

CO'MPOUND  RADICALS.  A 
term  applied  in  chemistry  to  those 
combinations  of  elements  which 
act  towards  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
acids,  as  simple  elements.  See 
Radicals  Compoicnd, 

CO'MPOUNDS.  The  following 
terms  are  applied  to  compounds  : 

1.  Binary,  ternary,  quaternary. 
These  terms  refer  to  the  number 
of  elements  or  proximate  principles 
—two,  three,  or  four — which  exist 
in  a  compound.  The  binary  com- 
pounds of  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine, 


bromine,  and  fluorine,  which  are 
not  acid,  terminate  in  ide,  as 
oxide,  chloride,  &c.  ;  those  of  all 
other  substances  terminate  in  uret, 
as  hydruret  of  carbon,  sulphuret 
of  iron,  &c.  ;  the  termination  ide 
is  now  more  often  used  for  these 
latter  compounds. 

2.  Sis,  ter,  quater.  These  are 
Latin  numerals  indicating  the 
number  of  atoms  of  acid  which  are 
combined  with  one  of  the  base  in 
a  compound,  as  Z)i-sulpliate  of 
soda,  &c. 

3.  Dis,  iris,  tctrajcis.  These 
are  Greek  numerals,  indicating 
the  number  of  atoms  of  base  which 
are  combined  with  one  of  the 
acid  in  a  compound,  as  cZi-chromate 
of  lead,  &c.  No  prefix  is  used 
when  the  compound  consists  of  one 
atom  of  each  ingredient.  But 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  these 
rules  :  protoxide  and  deutoxide  are 
frequently  used  for  oxide  and  bin- 
oxide  respectively. 

CO'MPEESS  {comprimere,  to 
press).  A  pad  of  folded  lint  or 
linen  for  application  to  any  paj't 
where  pressure  is  required. 

COMPRE'SSION,  DIGITAL 
{comprimere,  to  press  together). 
A  method  of  treating  aneurysm  by 
pressing  on  the  artery  with  the 
fingers  only.    See  Flexion,  forcible. 

COMPRE'SSION  OF  THE 
BRAIN  {comprimere,  to  press 
together).  A  condition  of  the 
brain,  arising  from  compression 
by  a  portion  of  fractured  bone, 
extravasated  blood,  or  intracranial 
tumour.  It  comprises  ' '  fi'acture 
with  depression,"  and  indentation 
of  the  skull  without  fracture. 

COMPRE'SSOR  {comprimere, 
to  press).  A  muscle  which  com- 
presses a  part,  as  the  compiressor 
nasi,  comjiressor  urethra},  &c. 
Also  a  surgical  instrument  for 
compressing  the  femoral  artery. 
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COMPTE-GOUTTES.  A  drop- 
reckoner  ;  an  instrument  ior 
ensuring  a  sufficient  degree  of 
accuracy  in  dispensing  medicine 
by  drops. 

COMPULSORY  MOVEMENTS. 
Compelled  movements.  Move- 
ments which  are  involuntary,  and 
not  under  the  control  of  the  -will. 
They  are  the  result  of  disease  in 
the  central  nervous  system. 

CONA'EIUM  {Kuivipiov,  dim,  of 
Kuvos,  a  cone).  A  designation  of 
the  2nneal  gland,  derived  from  its 
conical  form. 

CONCENTRA'TIVENESS.  A 
term  in  phrenology  indicative,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Combe  and  the 
Edinburgh  school,  of  a  desire, 
common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  of  permanence  in  place, 
of  a  disposition  to  render  per- 
manent emotions  and  ideas  in  the 
mind,  and  of  the  faculty  of  main- 
taining two  or  more  powers  in 
sinuiltancous  and  combined  ac- 
tivity ;  a  faculty  disposing  to 
sedentary  pursuits,  and  a  close 
and  steady  attention,  especially  in 
meditation,  to  a  given  object. 
The  organ  is  immediately  above 
Philoprogenitiveness  and  below 
Self-esteem.  Compare  Inhahitive- 
ness. 

CONCENTEIC    GLOBES.  See 

Bird's-nest  Cells. 

CONCEPTA'CULA  {con- 
cipcre,  to  lay  hold  of).  Chamliors 
formed  in  certain  algie,  and 
containing  spore-sacs  and  anthe- 
ridia. 

CONCE'PTION  {concipere,  to 
conceive).  The  impregnation  of 
the  ovum— the  first  stage  of  gene- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  female. 
False  conception  denotes  an  ir- 
regular production,  as  that  of  a 
mole  or  other  preternatural  forma- 
tion. 

CONCE'PTION,   MENTAL.  A 


term  applied  to  a  rare  operation  of 
memory,  by  which  objects  are 
depicted  on  the  retina  by  the  mere 
edbrt  of  thought.  This  faculty  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Goethe 
throughout  life,  and  to  Dr.  Gu}-^ 
during  his  childliood. 

CO'NCHA  (a  shell-fish,  a  shell). 
A  term  applied  to  parts  resembling 
a  shell  ;  thus,  we  have  concha 
auris,  the  external  ear ;  and  con- 
cha naris,  the  turbinated  portion  of 
the  ethmoid  bone. 

CONCO'CTION  (concoquerc,  to 
boil  together).  The  act  of  boiling 
a  substance  together  with  some 
other  substance  ;  a  term  formerly 
applied  to  the  process  of  digestion, 
but  in  this  sense  now  obsolete. 

CONCRE'TION  (coverescere,  to 
grow  together).  A  term  generallj' 
applied  to  calculus  and  to  osseous 
deposits  in  certain  organs,  as  in  tlie 
liver  and  the  lungs.  Tiie  following 
distinctions  occur  : — 

1.  Concretions,  calcareous.  Brittle, 
earthy  deposits,  consisting  chiefly 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  found  in  the 
arteries  and  in  the  valves  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  especially 
in  advanced  age. 

2.  Concretions,  jmhnonnry.  Hard, 
irregidar  masses  of  jihosphate  of 
lime,  about  as  large  as  almonds, 
occurring  in  the  lungs  of  consump- 
tive patients. 

3.  Concretions,  salivary.  De- 
posits consisting  of  the  phosphate 
and  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
occurring  under  the  tongue  or  in 
the  substance  of  the  cheek,  in  the 
ducts  which  convey  the  secretion 
of  the  salivary  ghnnds  into  the 
mouth. 

CONCU'SSION  OF  THE 
BRAIN  {concntcrc,  to  shake 
together).  A  term  simply  denoting 
a  shaking  or  general  disturbance  of 
the  minute  parts  of  the  brain  ; 
sudden  interruption  of  the  functions 
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of  the  brain,  caused  by  a  blow,  or 
other  mechanical  injury  of  the 
head. 

CONDUCTING  TISSUE.  The 
loosely  arranged  cells  in  the  centre 
of  the  style,  constituting  the  con- 
ducting tissue  for  the  pollen  tubes. 

CONDU'CTOR  {conducerc,  to 
lead).  An  instrument  used  to 
direct  the  knife  or  the  forceps  in 
surgical  operations).  Compare 
Divccto'y 

CONDU'CTORS  OF  HEAT. 
Bodies  which  admit  the  conduction 
or  transmission  of  heat  through 
their  component  particles.  See 
Caloric. 

CONUU'PLICATE  (conduplicare, 
to  double).  Doubled  together ; 
a  tei-m  applied,  in  botany,  to  a 
form  '.of  vernation  or  cestivation,  in 
which  the  two  sides  of  a  leaf  or  of 
a  petal  are  applied  parallelly  to 
the  faces  of  each  other. 

CONDY'S  PATENT  FLUID. 
A  red,  disinfecting  fluid,  owing 
its  virtue  to  the  oxidizing  property 
of  permanganate  of  potash. 

CO'NDYLE  {k6vZvKos,  a  knob 
or  knuckle).  A  rounded  eminence 
of  the  joints  of  several  bones,  as  of 
the  humerus  and  the  femur. 

Condyloid  (el5os,  likeness). 
Having  the  shape  of  a  condyle  ; 
a  term  applied  to  some  of  the 
foramina  of  the  occipital  bone, 
viz.,  the  anterior,  through  which 
the  hypoglossal  nerves  pass,  and 
the  posterior,  through  which  the 
veins  of  the  neck  pass. 

CONDYLO'MA  {K6vliv\os,  a 
knob  or  knuckle).  Mucous  tubercle. 
A  soft,  fleshy  wart-like  excrescence, 
of  syphilitic  character,  appearing 
about  the  anus  and  pudenda. 

CO'NE.  The  fruit  of  the  Fir- 
tree.  It  is  a  conical  amentum,  of 
which  the  carpels  are  scale-like, 
spread  open,  and  bear  naked  seeds. 

CONFEC'TIO     {conficere,  to 


make  irp).  A  confection.  Under 
this  title,  the  London  College  com- 
prehends the  conserves  and  electu- 
aries of  its  former  pharmacopoeias. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  a 
conserve  merely  preserves  the 
virtues  of  recent  vegetables  by 
means  of  .sugar;  an  electuary  im- 
parts convenience  of  form. 

-CONFE'RV^.  A  section  of 
algaceous  plants,  consisting  of 
simple,  tubular -jointed  species,  of 
a  bright  green  or  red  colour,  in- 
habiting fresh  water. 

CONFIGURA'TION.  A  term 
in  phrenology  indicative  of  the 
faculty  which  investigates  forms 
and  figures  generally,  enables  a 
person  to  remember  forms  and 
features,  and  induces  a  love  of 
portraits  and  bf  taking  likenesses. 
Its  organ  is  said  to  be  seated  in 
the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit, 
and,  when  large,  it  pushes  the 
eye-ball  outwards  and  downwards, 
giving  its  possessor  a  somewhat 
squinting  appearance,  and  causing 
the  eyes  to  apjiear  wide  apart. 

Cd'NFLUENT  (confluere,  to 
flow  together).  Growing  to- 
gether ;  a  term  synonymous  with 
connate,  and  denoting,  in  botany, 
the  cohering  of  homogeneous 
parts.  In  medicine,  the  term  is 
applied  to  eruptions  in  which  the 
yiustules  run  together,  as  in  small- 
pox. Some  writers  call  scarlatina 
morhilli  con  fluentcs. 

CO'NFLUENT  and  CO'NNATE. 
Terms  employed  in  describing  the 
ilevelopment  of  bone.  Bj'  co7ir 
fluent  is  meant  the  cohesion  or 
blending  together  of  two  bones 
which  were  originally  separate  ; 
by  connate,  the  ossification  of  the 
common  fibrous  or  cartilaginous 
bases  of  two  bones  proceeding  from 
one  point  or  centre,  and  so  con- 
verting such  bases  into  one  bone, 
as  in  the  radius  and  ulna,  in  the 
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tibia  and  fibula  of  the  frog.  In 
both  instances  they  are  to  the  eye 
a  single  bone  ;  but  the  mind, 
transcending  the  senses,  recognizes 
such  single  bone  as  being  essen- 
tially two. 

CONGELA'TION  [concjdare,  to 
freeze).  The  passage  of  liquids 
to  the  solid  state,  particularly 
as  applied  to  substances  which, 
ordinarily  existing  in  the  liquid 
condition,  are  caused  to  congeal  by 
the  application  of  cold.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  congelation  of  water, 
but  of  the  solidification  of  molten 
iron. 

CO'NGENER  {con,  and  gcmts, 
kind).  A  thing  of  the  same  race, 
kind,  or  nature.  Hence  the  term 
congenerous  is  applied  to  diseases 
of  the  same  kind. 

CONGE'NITAL  (congenitus, 
born  or  grown  together  with).  A 
term  applied  to  diseases  which 
infants  have  at  birth,  and,  hence, 
to  diseases  depending  on  faulty 
conformation,  as  hernia,  &c. 

CONGE'STION  {co7igerere,  to 
amass).  1.  Active  congestion  con- 
sists in  a  local  fulness  of  the  small 
vessels,  analogous  to  tliat  general 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  entire 
body  which  constitutes  plethora. 
2.  Passive  congestion  denotes  torpid 
stagnation  of  the  blood,  observed 
in  organs  whose  power  of  resistance 
has  been  greatly  exhausted.  3. 
Venoiis  congestion  denotes  conges- 
tion of  the  veins,  as  well  as  of  the 
capillaries,  whilst  inflammation  has 
its  principal  seat  in  the  artei'ies. 

1.  Mr.  Erichsen  says  that  "  Con- 
gestion is  always  a  passive  and 
mechanical  condition,  and  hence 
the  term  active  congestion  should 
not  be  employed.  What  has  been 
described  as  '  active  congestion  '  is 
in  reality  a  variety  of  the  inilam- 
matory  process." 

2.  Congestion    of    the  brain, 


Under  this  name  are  included 
several  forms  of  disease  very  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  in  the 
general  character  of  their  symp- 
toms. One  is  attended  by  fever, 
and  is  called  "  brain  fever  ;  " 
another  is  described  as  "  apo- 
plectic "  or  "  paralytic  stroke  ;  "  a 
third,  as  "a  fit,  or  seizure  of  "  con- 
vulsions ; "  a  fourth,  as  an  attack 
of  "  delirium,"  or  of  "  wandering." 

CO'NGIUS.  This  measure 
among  the  Romans  was  equivalent 
to  the  eighth  of  an  amphora,  to  a 
cubic  half-foot,  or  to  six  sextarii. 
It  is  equal  to  our  gallon,  or  a  little 
more. 

CO'NGLOBATE  {congJobare,  to 
gather  into  a  ball).  The  desig- 
nation of  a  gland  of  a  globular 
form,  without  cavity  or  excretory 
duct,  as  the  mesenteric,  inguinal, 
and  axillary  glands. 

CONGLO'MERATE  {conglome- 
rare,  to  heap  together).  The  desig- 
nation of  a  gland  composed  of 
various  glands,  having  a  common 
excretory  duct,  as  the  parotid, 
the  pancreas,  &c. 

CONI'DIUM  {kSvlf,  dust).  The 
spore  of  certain  fungi. 

CO'NIINE,  CONFA 
hem-lock).    An  intensely  poisonous 
volatile  alkaloid  extracted  from  the 
Coniuvi  maculatum,  or  hemlock. 

CONJUGATE  FOCUS.  The 
meeting-point  of  reflected  or  re- 
fracted rays  originally  proceeding 
from  a  single  luminous  point  which 
bears  such  relation  to  the  former 
that  they  are  mutually  replace- 
able. 

CONJUNCTI'VA  {conjungcre. 
to  unite).  Adnata  tunica.  The 
mucous  membrane  which  covers 
the  cornea,  the  front  part  of  the 
sclerotica,  and  turns  back  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eye-lids. 

1.  Conjunctiva,  granular.  Gfra- 
nular  lids,  Traclwma.    A  thick- 
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eiied  vascular  coudition  of  the 
conjunctiva,  consisting  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  minute  glands, 
and  involving  the  submucous 
tissue. 

2.  Conjunctivitis.  Ophthalmia. 
A  barbarous  term  for  infinmmation 
of  the  conjunctiva.  By  addition 
of  the  epithets  catarrhalis  and 
contagiosa  are  denoted  the  catarrhal 
and  the  purulent  forms  of  ophthal- 
mia, respectively. 

CONNE'CTIVE  {mmeciere,  to 
join  together).  That  part  of  an 
anther  which  connects  its  two 
thecie  together. 

CONNECTIVE   TISSUE  {con- 
nectere,  to  join  together).    A  tissue 
of  mesoblastic  origin,  consisting  of 
cells  embedded  in  a  matrix  generally 
fibrous,   and   serving  to  connect 
together  the    various  component 
parts  of  the  frame  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow   of   greater  or  less 
;  freedom  of  motion  between  them, 
;  and  carrying  to  and  from  these  the 
■  various  nerves  and  vessels  with 
'  which    they  are    in  connection. 
'  There  are  three  chief  varieties,  the 
t  areolar,  the  fibrous,  and  the  elastic, 
1  and  under  the  term  may  also  be 
i  included  mucous  tissue  as  Whar- 
t  ton's   jelly,   adenoid    tissue,  and 
I  basement  membranes. 

CONNECTIVE  TISSUE 
(CORPUSCLES.  Nucleated 
flflattened  cells  applied  to  each  other 
»at  their  edges,  or  connected  to- 
ggether  by  branched  anastomosing 
pprocesses. 

CONSANE'SCENT  {consanes- 
ocere,  to  become  whole  or  sound,  as 
ml  wounds).  This  term  might 
wwell  be  applied  to  wounds  which 
lare  in  progress  of  healing,  and 
(.  would  be  a  fit  analogue  to  conva- 
\  Icscent,  as  applied  to  the  general 
'  itate  of  the  system  when  recover- 
'••  Dg  from  disease.  Both  terms  are 
;-i3ed  by  Cicero, 


CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS.  A 
term  in  phrenology,  indicative  of 
the  sentiment  of  justice,  or  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others,  openness 
to  conviction,  and  love  of  truth. 
Its  organ  is  said  to  be  seated  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  on  each 
side  of  Firmness,  upwards  from 
Cautiousness,  and  backwards  from 
Hope. 

CO'NSCIOUSNESS.  The  gene- 
ral term  under  which  are  classed 
sensation,  emotion,  volition,  and 
thought.  But  what  consciousness 
is,  we  know  not ;  and  "  how  it  is," 
says  Prof.  Huxley,  "  that  an}'- 
thing  so  remarkable  as  a  state  of 
consciousness  conies  about  as  the 
result  of  irritating  nervous  tissue, 
is  just  as  unaccountable  as  the 
appearance  of  the  Djin  when 
Aladdin  rubbed  his  lamp  in  tlie 
story,  or  as  any  other^  ultimate 
fact  of  nature." 

Consciousness,  do%Me.  This 
term,  more  properly  expressed  as 
a  divided  consciousness,  denotes 
"a  double  personality  showing  in 
some  measure  two  separate  and 
independent  trains  of  thought  and 
two  independent  mental  capabili- 
ties in  the  same  individual,  each 
train  of  thought  and  each  capa- 
bility being  wholly  dissevered  from 
the  other,  and  the  two  states  in 
which  they  respectively  predomi- 
nate subject  to  frequent  inter- 
changes and  alternations." — Ernest 
JF.  Barllett. 

CONSE'CUTIVE  COMBINA'- 
TION.  A  term  applied  to  the 
chemical  process  by  which  a  series 
of  salts  are  formed  fromoneanother  ; 
thus,  the  quadroxalate  of  potash  is 
derived  in  the  same  way  from  the 
binoxalate,  as  the  binoxalate  itself 
is  derived  from  the  neutral  oxalate, 
two  atoms  of  water  being  displaced 
by  two  atoms  of  hydrated  oxalic 
acid.    Sue  Substitution, 
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CONSECUTIVE  POLES.  Those 
which  occasionally  occur  in  a  mag- 
net intermediate  between  the  main 
poles.  The  positions  of  these  con- 
secutive poles  are  called  consecutive 
points. 

CONSE'NSUAL  MOTIONS.  A 
term  applied  to  two  or  more  simul- 
taneous motions,  of  which  the 
secondary  and  remoter  motions  are 
independent  of  the  will.  Thus, 
the  iris  contracts  when  the  eye  is 
open  to  admit  tiie  light. 

CONSE'RVA  [conservare, to  keep). 
A  conserve  or  composition  of 
vegetable  matter,  beaten  up  with 
powdered  sugar  to  the  consistence 
of  a  stiff  paste,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  distinctive  qualities  of 
the  plant  in  a  fresh  state.  See  Con- 
fcctio. 

CO'NSONANCE  {consonare,  to 
sound  together).  The  production 
of  a  note  by  a  second  instrument, 
such  as  a  tuning  fork  or  violin 
string,  when  anotlier  note  of  the 
same  pitch  is  sounded  close  by. 

CONSTIPA'TION  {constipare, 
to  cram  together).  Torpor  intes- 
tinorum.  Costiveness  ;  confine- 
ment of  the  bowels  ;  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  being  so  cravimed 
together  as  to  obstruct  the  passage. 
Plence  the  expression  alvus  coacta. 

CONSTI'TUENS.  The  vehicle; 
a  constituent  part  of  a  medicinal 
formida,  signifying  "that  which 
imparts  an  agreeable  form."  See 
Presci'iption. 

CONSTITUTION  (constituere, 
to  set  or  put  together).  A  general 
term  for  the  disposition  or  natuie 
of  anything  ;  but  it  has  specific  ^nd 
technical  applications.  1.  Thus, 
the  constitution  of  the  body,  or 
diathesis,  denotes  the  particular 
condition  of  the  body,  comprising 
the  "propria,"  or  peculiarities,  as 
distinguished  from  the  "communia, " 
or  generalities.    2.  The  constitution 


of  the  air  denotes  that  peculiar  state 
of  the  air  which  induces  epidemics, 
or  impresses  upon  epidemic  or 
sporadic  diseases  their  peculiar 
characters  or  particular  occasions, 
and  was  designated  by  Sydenham 
as  bilious,  dysenteric,  &c. 

CONSTltU'TIONAL  WATER. 
A  technical  term  employed  in 
chemistry  to  denote  that  portion 
of  water  in  a  salt  which  is  not 
generally  expelled  at  212°  Fahr., 
and  is  in  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
saltthanthe  water  of  crystallization, 
which  is  generally  expelled  at  this 
temperature,  and  is  connected  with 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  crystals. 
See  Hydration. 

CONSTRI'CTOR  {constringerc, 
to  bind  tightly  together).  1.  A 
muscle  which  contracts  or  closes 
any  opening  of  the  body,  as  thnt  of 
the  pharynx,  the  sphincter  ani,  &c. 
2.  A  surgical  instrument  for  com- 
pressing a  part  of  the  bodv. 

CONSTEU'CTIVENESS.  _  A 
term  in  phrenology  indicative  of 
the  desire  in  man  to  construct 
works  of  art,  and  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals to  build  nests,  to  buri-ow,  to 
make  huts,  &c.  Its  organ  is  situ- 
ated at  the  lower  part  of  the  temple, 
or  that  part  of  the  tem]ioral  bone 
which  is  immediately  above  the 
sph en 0 -tem poral  suture. 

CONSUM'PTION  {consumcre,  to 
waste  away).  Emaciation  or  J 
wasting  away  of  the  body.  Pul- 
monary consumption  is  termed 
phthisis  pulmonuMs ;  mesenteric 
consumption,  tabes  mcsenterica. 

CONTABESCE'NTIA  {conta- 
bescere,  to  waste  away).    Atrophj',  I 
or  consumption  ;  wasting  away  of  I 
every  organ.  I 

CONTACTILE  DISCRIMINA-  I 
TION.  The  faculty  of  detecting  I 
the  double  impression  made  on  the  I 
surface  of  the  body  when  two  points  I 
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are  made  simultaneously  to  touch 
it  within  a  given  distance  of  each 
other.  See  Diaphorometric  Com- 
pass. 

CONTA'GION  (coniagium,  for 
contagio,  a  touching,  from  coniin- 
gerc,  to  touch,  take  hold  of). 
This  term,  and  Infection,  generally 
denote  the  transmission  of  a  poison- 
ous principle.  When  the  trans- 
mission is  effected  by  a  material 
substance,  and  is  brought  about  by 
actual  contact,  the  term  contagion 
(immediate  contagion)  is  employed  ; 
but  when  transmission  is  effected 
through  the  agency  of  the  winds, 
and  at  a  distance,  the  mode  of  com- 
munication is  called  infection 
(mediate  contagion).  In  other 
words,  when  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciple is  volatile  and  communicable 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  is  infectioxis  ;  when  this 
diffusibility  is  absent,  it  is  con- 
tagious. 

CONTA'GIUM  VIVUM.  The 
actunl  living  germ  and  cause  of  con- 
tagion. 

CONTI'NUED  DISEASE.  A 
terra  applied  to  a  disease  with 
reference  to  its  form  or  type,  and 
denoting  that  it  runs  its  course 
without  interruption  of  its  symp- 
toms. Simple  continued  fever  is 
continued  fever  having  no  specific 
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CONTO'RTED  {contortus,  twist- 
ed). Twisted  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  piece  of  a  whorl,  in  botany, 
overlaps  its  neighbour  by  one  mar- 
gin, and  is  overlapped  by  its  other 
neighbour  by  the  other  margin,  as 
in  the  testivation  of  oleander.  See 
JEstivation. 

CONTRACTI'LITY  {contrahere, 
to  draw  together).  The  property 
by  which  bodies  contract.  1.  The 
property  by  which  the  fibrous 
tissues  return  to  their  former  di- 
mensions, after  being  temporarily 


extended.  2.  The  property  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  by  which  it  shortens 
in  length,  on  the  application  of  a 
stimulus,  while  it  increases  its  other 
dimensions.    See  Irritability. 

CONTRA'CTION  {contrahere, 
to  draw  together).  An  abnormal 
and  permanent  alteration  in  the 
relative  position  and  forms  of  parts, 
as  in  club-foot  and  wry-neck. 
Also,  a  decrease  of  volume,  oc- 
casioned by  diminution  of  tem- 
perature. 

CONTE  ACTIOlSr,  FIBRILLARY. 
Irregular  twitchings  of  muscular 
fibres  occurring  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy. 

CONTRACTION,  IDIOMUS- 
CULAR.  The  contraction  of  a 
muscle  or  a  bundle  of  its  fibres  when 
directl}'  stimulated  by  a  blow  or 
other  means,  the  nerve  endings 
being  paralyzed. 

CONTRA'CTURE  (contrahere, 
to  draw  together).  This  term  is 
applied  to  the  persistent  contrac- 
tion and  rigidity  of  muscles  due  to 
certain  diseases  of  tlie  central 
nervous  system,  as  lateral  sclerosis, 
or  to  changes  in  the  muscles  them- 

S6lv6S 

CONTRA-FISSURA  {contra, 
against,  fissura,  a  cleft).  A  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  produced  by  a 
contre-coup  opposite  to  the  part  on 
wliich  the  blow  is  received. 

CONTRA-INDICANT  {contra, 
against,  indicarc,  to  show).  A 
circumstance  which  indicates  that 
a  certain  mode  of  treating  a  par- 
ticular disease  is  not  to  be  adopted  ; 
such  treatment  is,  in  fact,  contra- 
indicated. 

CONTRA-STI'MULANT.  That 
which  acts  in  opposition  to  stimu- 
lants ;  that  which  diminishes  ex- 
citablity.  Under  this  name  Rasori 
explained  his  new  medical  doctrine 
of  the  susceptibility  of  living  beings 
to  exciting  influences,  and  of  their 
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power  of  reacting  against  these 
influences;  and,  hence,  all  medicines 
were  reduced  by  him  to  two  classes 
— stimulants  and  conlra-stimulayits. 

CONTRA-STIMULANTS. 
Hyposthenics.  A  class  of  medicines 
which  counteract  the  effects  of 
stimulants,  and  depress  the  vital 
energies. 

CONTRE-COUP.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  that  variety  of  indirect 
fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  the 
solution  of  continuity  occurs  at  a 
point  of  the  cranium  opposite  to 
that  which  has  been  struck.  This 
is  called  fracture  by  contre-coup. 

CONTRECTATIO  {contrcctarc, 
to  handle).  A  handling  ;  a  term 
applied  to  the  operation  for  aneu- 
rysm, by  manipulation. 

CONTU'SUM  {coidundere,  to 
bruise).  Contusioti ;  a  bruise ;  a 
lesion  occasioned  by  a  blow  from  a 
blunt  body,  without  apparent 
wound.  If  the  skin  be  divided, 
the  lesion  is  called  a  contused 
wound. 

CO'NUS.  A  cone  ;  a  conical 
body,  as  the  conus  antcriosus  or 
infundibulum  of  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart ;  the  coni  renalcs,  or  conical 
masses  forming  the  tubular  portion 
of  the  kidney  ;  the  coni  vasculosi, 
or  conical  convolutions  of  the  vasa 
etierentia,  constituting  the  epididy- 
mis. 

CONVALE'SCENCE  {convalcs- 
cere,  to  grow  strong).  The  state  of 
recovery  ;  the  period  between  the 
termination  of  a  disease  and  com- 
plete restoration  to  health.  See 
Cojisancsccnt. 

CONVOLU'TA  OSS  A  {convo- 
luitis,  rolled  together).  A  term 
applied  to  the  upper  and  lower 
turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 

CON'VOLUTEj  {convoluUis, 
rolled  together).  Rolled  together  ; 
a  term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a 
form  of  vernation  or  mstivation,  in 


which  one  leaf  or  petal  is  wholly 
rolled  up  in  another  leaf  or  petal. 

CONVOLUTION  {convolvere,  to 
roll  together).  The  state  of  any- 
thing which  is  rolled  upon  itself. 
Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  tlie 
windings  and  turnings  of  the  cere- 
brum, called  gyri ;  and  to  the 
folding  of  the  small  intestines. 

CONVU'LSION  (convellere,  to 
pull  together).  Membrorum  dis- 
tentio;  eclampsis.  Violent  irre- 
gular contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  animal  life,  or  those  of  volun- 
tary motion,  with  alternate  relaxa- 
tions, commonly  called  a  Jit.  See 
Spasm. 

CONVULSrVA.  Spastica. 
Agents  which  augment  tlie  irri- 
tability of  muscles,  and  excite 
spasm  and  convulsion,  as  strychnia 
and  brucia.  These  excite  common 
sensibility,  and  act  as  hyperoesthetic 
agents. 

COOPER'S  SALTS.  A  cheap 
material  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  chlorides,  of  considerable  deo- 
dorizing power. 

CO-ORDINATION  (co,  coii,  ordo, 
order).  The  harmonious  working 
together,  either  simultaneousl\''  or 
consecutively,  of  certain  groups  of 
muscles  for  tlie  purpose  of  execut- 
ing any  complex  movement. 

COPAI'VA  or  COPAI'BA.  An 
oleo-resiu  procured  from  the 
Copaifera  muUijuga  and  other 
species.  It  is  incorrectly  called  a 
balsam,  as  it  contains  no  benzoic 
or  cinnamic  acid. 

COPHO'SIS  (Kc60a.(n$,  blunt- 
ness,  deafness,  dullness  of  the 
senses  or  mind).  A  term  generally 
restricted  to  deafness. 

COPPER  (Cioprum,  quasi  ws 
Cyprium,  from  the  island  Cyprus, 
where  it  was  first  wrought).  A 
red  metal,  found  in  the  common 
ore  called  copper  pyrites,  a  double 
sulphide    of    copper     and  iron. 
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Among  its  compounds  are  red 
copper,  or  the  suboxide  ;  black 
copper,  or  the  protoxide  ;  copper 
glance,  or  the  protosidphide  ;  resin 
of  copper,  the  protochloride  or 
white  muriate  ;  and  the  v)hite  cop- 
per of  the  Chinese,  an  alloy  of 
copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  iron. 

COTPERAS.  A  technical  name 
for  protosulphate  of  iron,  also 
called  ferrous  sulphate,  and  green 
vitriol.  It  is  a  mineral  composed 
of  copper  or  iron  combined  with 
sulphuric  acid  (vitriol),  found  in 
copper-mines,  commonly  of  a  green 
or  blue  colour.  Bliie  copperas  is 
sulphate  of  copper,  also  called  blue 
vitriol,  and  blue  stone. 

COPPER-COLIC.  Colic  occa- 
sioned by  chronic  poisoning  by 
copper  ;  incidental  to  copper-plate 
printers. 

COPPER-COLOUR.  The  "  cop- 
per-colour" of  the  syphilitic  tu- 
bercle is,  properly  speaking,  a 
reddish  yellow  broivn ;  it  is  the 
red-brown  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  yellow. 

CO'PRAGOGUES  (KoVpos,  faces, 
S-yoiyos,  expeller).  Sccoprotica. 
Purgatives ;  medicines  for  expel- 
ling fsecfis. 

_  COPRAEMIA  (ko'ttpos,  dung, 
£«^a,  blood).  Blood  poisoning  due 
to  the  absorption  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  certain  toxic 
substances  during  intestinal  ob- 
struction. 

COPROLITE  {k6itpos,  dung, 
\i6os,  a  stone).  The  supposed 
fossil  dung  of  some  extinct  animals  ; 
it  consists  largely  of  phosphate  of 
calcium. 

COPROPHO'RIA  {KoTTpos,  dung, 
fieces,  and  (popew,  to  carry).  The 
carrying  of  dung;  theactof  purging. 

COPRO'STASIS  (KOTcpos,  frsces, 
1crTi)iii,  to  make  to  stand).  Costive- 
ness  ;  undue  retention  of  the  fa;ces 
in  the  intestines. 


COR,  CORDIS.  Tlie  heart,  the 
central  organ  of  circulation  ;  ligu- 
ratively  the  seat  of  feeling  and 
passion.  It  corresponds  with  the 
Greek  words  ktjp,  contracted  from 
(ce'ap,  and  KapS'ia,  both  signifying 
the  heart. 

CO'RACOID  PROCESS  {K6pa^, 
KSpaKos,  a  crow,  elSos,  likeness). 
The  croiv's  heak-sliap)ccl  offshoot ;  a 
process  of  bone  arising  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scap- 
ula, and  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  crow's  beak.  It  was  also  form- 
erly named  the  ancyroid  process, 
though  in  one  passage  Galen  uses 
the  name  as  synonymous  with 
acromion,  and  as  distinguished  from 
that  i5rocess. 

Coraco-hrachialis.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  apex  of  the  cora- 
coid  process,  and  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
humerus. 

COR'ALLINE.  A  red  organic 
colouring  matter,  derived  from 
carbolic  (phenic)  acid,  and  capable 
of  producing  poisonous  effects,  as 
in  sock-poisoning. 

CO'RDIALS  (cor,  the  heart). 
Cardiacs.  Warm  medicines  ;  me- 
dicines which  incrense  the  action 
of  the  heart,  or  quicken  the  circu- 
lation. 

CORECLI'SIS  {kSp-t),  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  K\e'iw,  to  close).  Oc- 
clusion of  tlie  jaipil. 

CORE'CTASIS  (KSpn,  the  pu].il 
of  the  eye,  t/cTao-iy,  extension). 
Enlargement  of  the  pupil. 

COKE'CTOMY  {nSpv, 
to  cut  out).  Iridectomy. 

COREDIA'LYSIS  {icSpv,  Sl&\v- 
(TLs,  loosening).  The  operation  for 
artificial  pupil  whereby  a  portion 
of  the  iris  is  separated  from  the 
ciliary  body. 

CORE  M  0  R  P  H  O'S  I  S  (kSptj, 
fi6p4>coais,  formation).  Formation 
of  an  artificial  jjupil. 
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CORE'TOMY  (k6p7,,  reVfo),  to 
cut).  Incision  into  the  iris  with- 
out removal  of  a  portion. 

CO'RIUM  ix^piov,  skin,  hide, 
leatlier).  A  term  now  employed 
as  sj'noiiymous  with  derma,  or  the 
internal  layer  of  the  skin.  See, 
liowever,  Chorion,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  x<ip'ov,  though  the 
Latin  dictionaries  rel'er  the  term 
co7-ium  to  the  same  origin. 

CO'RMOGENS  (/copjuJj,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  ylvonai,  to  be 
produced).  A  term  applied,  in 
botany,  to  a  class  of  Acrogens,  in 
which  there  is  a  distinct  axis  of 
gi'owth,  or  stem  and  root,  symme- 
trically clothed  with  leaves.  In 
these  we  iind  a  trace  of  something 
equivalent  to  the  sexes  of  Exogens 
and  Endogens.  They  comprise  the 
Ferns,  Mosses,  Equisetums,  &c. 
See  Thallogcns. 

CO'RMUS  {k6pixos,  the  trunk  of 
a  tree).  The  enlarged  subterra- 
nean base  of  the  stem  of  Colchicura, 
of  Arum,  &c.,  falsely  called  root  or 
bulb. 

CORN  {cornu,  a  horn).  A 
growth  of  thickened  cuticle,  not 
merely  lying  ttpon  the  true  skin, 
like  a  callosity,  but  penetrating 
into  it.  What  are  called  soft  corns, 
between  the  toes,  are  not  always 
corns,  but  fungous  warts,  growing 
from  the  cutis  vera. 

CO'RNEA  {corncv^,  horny). 
Cornea  jKlhicida.  The  transparent, 
horny  poi'tion  of  the  external  tunic 
of  the  eye,  fitting  into  the  sclero- 
tica as  a  watch-glass  fits  into  its 
frame.  Cornea  opaca  is  a  term 
formeily  applied  to  the  sclerotica  ; 
it  is  synonymous  with  albugo  and 
leucoma. 

Cornea  conica  or  cacuminata.  A 
disease  in  which  the  cornea,  re- 
taining its  transparency,  projects 
in  a  conical  or  sugar-loaf  form. 
The  affection  is  sometimes  called 


conophthahnia     and  transparen 
staphyloma. 

CORNEI'TIS.  An  unclassical 
term  for  keralilis  or  inflammation 
of  the  cornea.  Corneitis  intcrsti- 
tialis  s.  diffusa  is  distinguished  by 
a  general,  minute  mottling  of  the 
whole  structure  of  the  cornea. 
Corneitis  pannosa  is  chaiacterised 
by  uniform  opacity,  traversed  by 
long  veins,  resembling  a  piece  of 
I'ed  cloth  or  ])aunus. 

CORNI'CULA  LARY'NGIS  {cor- 
nicuhcm,  a  little  horn).  Capitula 
Santorini.  Two  small  pyriform 
cartilages  surmounting  the  summit 
of  the  arytaenoid  cartilages. 

CORNU  AMMO'NIS  [cornu,  a 
horn).  A  designation  of  the  pes 
hippocampi  of  the  brain,  from  its 
being  bent  like  a  ram's  horn,  the 
famous  crest  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 

CORNU  CE'RVI.  Stag's  or 
Hart's  horn  ;  the  horn  and  horn- 
shavings  of  the  Cervus  Elephas, 
formerly  so  much  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  ammonia,  that  the 
alkali  was  commonl}'  called  Salt  or 
Spirit  of  Hartshorn. 

CORNU  HUMA'NUM.  Tlie 
human  horn ;  a  horny  substance 
produced  by  induration  of  the  se- 
cretion of  a  sebiferous  duct  or  hair- 
follicle,  and  its  projection  through 
the  aperture  of  the  sac. 

CORNU  USTUM.  Burnt  horn  ; 
phosphate  of  lime,  prepared  from 
horn  by  fire.  Spirit  as  cornu  usli 
is  the  result  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  hartshorn. 

CORNUA  OF  THE  VENTRI- 
CLES (cornu,  a  horn).  Each 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain  has 
been  divided  into  a  body  or  central 
])ortion  ;  an  anterior  or  diverging 
cornu;  a  posterior  or  converging 
corim  ;  and  an  inferior  or  descending 
cornu;  hence  the  appellation  of 
tricorne,  applied  to  this  cavity. 

CORNUA  SACRALIA  {cornu,  a 
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horn).  Horns  of  the  sacrum  ;  two 
tubercles  forming,  with  the  coruna 
of  the  coccyx,  foramiua  which 
transmit  the  last  sacral  nerves. 

CORNUA  UTERI  (cornu,  a 
horn).  The  horn-like  appearance 
of  the  angles  of  the  uterus  in  certain 
animals. 

CORO'LLA  (dim.  of  corona,  a 
crown).  Literally,  a  little  crown. 
The  internal  envelope  of  the  floral 
apparatus.  Its  separate  pieces  are 
called  petals ;  when  these  are 
distinct  from  one  another,  the 
corolla  is  termed  poly-jKtalous ; 
when  they  cohere,  gamo-2}etalous ; 
or  incorrectly  mono  petalous.  The 
petals  of  a  corolla,  as  well  as  the 
sepals  of  a  calyx,  are  leaves  meta- 
morphosed for  their  special  func- 
tion, and  liable  to  resume  the 
typical  state  of  leaves  if  exposed  to 
any  disturbing  cause. 

CORO'LLIFLO'RiE  {corolla,  the 
inner  envelope  of  the  flower,  flos, 
a  flower).  A  sub-class  of  exoge- 
nous plants,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  calyx  and  a  corolla, 
and  by  united  petals,  bearing  the 
stamens. 

CORO'NA.  A  crown  ;  whatever 
surrounds  any  part  like  a  crown, 
as  the  corona  glandis,  the  promi- 
nent margin  of  the  glans  penis  ; 
corona  tubulontm,  a  circle  of  min- 
ute tubes  surrounding  each  of 
Peyer's  glands,  opening  into  the 
intestine,  but  closed  at  the  other 
extremity ;  cm-ona  Veneris,  a  term 
for  venereal  blotches  appealing  on 
the  forehead  ;  corona  or  zona  cili- 
aris,  the  indented  circle  on  the 
vitreous  humor  caused  by  the 
ciliary  pi'ocesses.  Hence  also  the 
terms  coronal,  applied  to  a  suture 
of  the  skull  ;  and  coronary,  applied 
to  vessels,  nerves,  a  valve  of  the 
heart,  &c. 

CORO'NAL  ASPECT  {corona, 
the  crown  of  the  head).    An  aspect 


towards  the  plane  of  the  cormia,  or 
crown  of  the  head.  The  term 
coronad  is  used  adverbially  to  sig- 
nify "  towards  the  coronal  aspect." 

CORO'NE  {Kopcivv,  a  crow).  The 
acute  process  of  the  lower  jaw- 
bone ;  so  named  from  its  supposed 
likeness  to  a  crow's  bill. 

CORO'NOID  {KopdivT),  a  crow, 
elSos,  likeness).  The  designation 
of  a  process  of  the  ulna,  from  its 
being  shaped  like  a  crow's  beak. 

CORPSE  {corpiLS,  a  body).  This 
term  is  now  restricted  to  a  bod}' 
without  life  {cadaver),  but  it  was 
formerly  applied  also  to  the  body 
of  a  living  person. — "A  valiant 
corpse,  where  force  and  beauty 
met. " — Suri'ey. 

CORPSE- LIGHT.  'A  name  ap- 
plied by  miners  to  the  blue  flame 
which  is  frequently  observed  to 
play  around  the  candles,  indicating 
that  the  quantity  of  fire-damp  in 
the  mine  is  only  a  little  below  that 
required  to  form  au  explosive  mix- 
ture.   It  is  called  also  cwjjse-cfi?i(^Ze. 

CO'RPULENCE  {corpus,  the 
body).  An  excessive  increase  of 
the  body  from  accumulation  of  fat. 
As  a  remedy,  Mr.  William  Banting 
recommended,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, great  moderation  in  the 
use  of  sugar  and  starch  in  diet. 
See  Obesity. 

CO'RPUS.  A  body.  Plural, 
Corp)ora.    Hence — 

1.  Corpora  albicantia,  mammil- 
laria,  vel  pisiformia.  Two  white, 
mammillary,  pisiform  bodies,  situ- 
ated behind  the  tuber  cinereum, 
and  between  the  crura  cerebri. 
They  are  also  called  corp)ora  bulbi 
fornicis,  from  their  forming  part  of 
the  crura  of  the  fornix. 

2.  Coipora  amylacoa.  See  Amy- 
loid Bodies. 

3.  Corpora,  Arantii,  vel  sesamoi- 
dea.  Three  small,  hard  tubercles,- 
of  the  size  of  sesamum-seeds,  situ- 
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ated  at  the  centre  of  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  semi-lunar  valves  of  the 
heart,  and  named  after  Aranlhis  of 
Bologna. 

4.  Corpora  cavernosa  (caverna, 
a  cavern).  Two  lengthened  bodies, 
constituting  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
body  of  the  penis.  They  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  incomplete  partition, 
named  sc-ptum  jiectiniforme, 

5.  Corpora  geniculata  (genicu- 
lum,  a  knot).  Two  knotty  promi- 
nences, the  external  and  the  inter- 
nal, at  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
thalami  nervoram  opticorum. 

6.  Corpora  Malptighiana.  Sple- 
nic vesicles  ;  small,  white,  round- 
ish bodies,  embedded  in  the  splenic 
pulp,  and  connected  with  the  twigs 
of  the  small  arteries. 

7.  Corpora  olivaria.  Two  oUve- 
shaped  eminences  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  On  making  a  section 
of  the  corpus  olivare,  an  oval 
medullary  substance  is  seen,  sur- 
rounded by  cineritious  matter,  and 
called  corpus  dentatum  eminentice 
olivaris. 

8.  Corpora  pyramidalia.  Two 
narrow  convex  cords,  situated  one 
on  each  side  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

9.  Corpo7'a  quadrigemina.  The 
four  optic  lobes,  situated  immedi- 
ately behind  tlie  third  ventricle 
and  posterior  commissure.  The 
anterior  pair  are  termed  nates ; 
the  posterior  pair,  testes. 

10.  Corpora  restiformia  (restis,  a 
cord).  Two  cord-like  processes, 
extending  from  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata to  the  cerebellum. 

11.  Corpora  .  striata  (stria,  a 
streak).  Twos<rm^:yeminencesin  the 
lateral  ventricle,  termed  by  Gall  the 
great  superior  ganglion  of  the  brain. 

12.  Corpics  albicans  vel  nigrum. 
A  small  whitish  or  dark-coloured 
mass — the  reduced  corpus  luteum, 
after  parturition. 


13.  Corpus  callosum,  (callus, 
hardness).  The  hard  substance 
which  communicates  between  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain ;  also 
called  commissura  magna. 

14.  Corpus  cavernosum  vagince. 
The  erectile  spongy  tis.sue  of  the 
vagina,  termed  by  Degraaf  reti- 
forme,  or  net-like. 

15.  Corjnis  ciliare.  The  radi- 
ated wreath  or  circle  consisting  of 
the  ciliary  processes,  or  triangular 
folds,  formed  apparently  by  the 
plaiting  of  the  middle  and  internal 
layer  of  the  choroid. 

16.  Corpus  dentatum  vel  serra- 
turn.  A  yellowish  matter  wdiich 
appears  on  making  a  section  of  the 
crm-a  cerebelli. 

17.  Corpus  fimhriatum  (fimbria, 
a  fringe).  A  narrow  white  band — 
the  lateral  thin  edge  of  the  fornix, 
also  called  tmnia  hijjpocampi. 

18.  Corpus  Highmorianum.  An 
imperfect  fibrous  septum  in  the 
testes  traversed  by  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  gland,  and  sending 
out  offshoots  which  join  the  tunica 
albuginea  and  enclose  the  convo- 
luted tubuli  seminiferi ;  so  called 
from  Highmore  of  Oxford.  See 
Mediastinum  testis. 

19.  Corpus  luteum  (luteus, 
yellow).  The  cicatrix  left  in  the 
ovarium,  in  consequence  of  the 
bursting  of  a  Graafhan  vesicle. 

20.  Corpius  pnmpiniforme  (pani- 
pinus,  a  tendril,  forma,  likeness). 
A  tendril-like  jjlexus  of  the  sper- 
matic vein. 

21.  Corpus  papillarc.  The  pa- 
pillary layer  of  the  corium. 

22.  Corpus  psalloides.  Another 
name  for  the  lyra,  considered  by 
Gall  as  the  general  union  of  the 
communicating  filaments  of  the 
fornix.    See  Psalloides. 

23.  Corpus  rhomboideum.  Gan- 
glion of  the  cerebellum  ;  a  gray 
body  observed  in  the  centre  of 
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the  white  substance  of  the  cere- 
belhim,  if  an  incision  be  made 
through  the  outer  third  of  the 
organ. 

24.  Goi-pus  spongiosum  (spongia, 
a  sponge).  A  lengthened  body 
situated  in  the  groove  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  two  corpora 
cavernosa. 

CORPU'SCULTJM  (dim.  of  cor- 
pus, a  body).  A  corpuscle,  or 
small  body.  1.  Corpuscida  amy- 
laeea  are  small  bodies,  resembling 
starch-granules,  found  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  in  states  of  disease.  2.  Coo-- 
puscula  tactHs,  is  a  term  given  by 
Wagner  to  certain  oval-shaped 
nervous  masses  enveloped  by  the 
nervous  papillae  -  destined  for  the 
faculty  of  touch  ;  these  are  the 
axilc  corpuscles  of  KoUiker,  the 
cmpuscles  of  W agner,  the  corpuscles 
of  Meissner ;  see  Tactile  Corpuscle. 
3.  Corpuscula  Piirkinje  are  minute 
cells  scattered  abundantly  through 
the  substance  of  bone.  4.  Corpus- 
cula splenis  are  minute  whitish 
spots  scattered  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spleen.  5.  Corpuscles 
of  Gluge  are  large  granular  cells 
found  in  the  areas  of  cerebral  soft- 
ening ;  they  are  leucocytes,  the 
protoplasm  of  which  has  under- 
gone fatty  degeneration.  6.  Cor- 
jmsclcs  of  Hassall  are  concentri- 
cally striated  bodies  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  blood  corpuscle 
to  three  times  that  diameter,  and 
found  in  the  retiform  tissue  of  the 
medulla  of  the  thymus.  7.  Cm-pus- 
clcs  of  Krause  are  tactile  corpuscles 
of  a  simple  structure  found  by 
Krause  in  the  male  and  female  ex- 
ternal generative  organs.  8.  Cor- 
puscles of  Grandry  are  tactile  cor- 
puscles found  in  the  soft  skin 
covering  the  beaks  of  certain  birds. 

CORRELATION.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  W.  R.  Grove,  in  his 


Essay  on  the  "Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces,"  to  reciprocal 
relations  of  phenomena,  such  as 
heat  and  electricity,  electricity 
and  magnetism,  &c.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  word  has  latterly  beeu 
extended  to  classes  of  phenomena 
which  might  be  more  accurately 
referred  to  analogy. 

Correlation  of  groivth.  A  term 
denoting  the  empirical  law  that 
certain  structures,  not  necessarily 
or  usually  connected  together  by 
any  discoverable  link,  invariably 
co-exist  or  are  associated  with  each 
other,  but  do  not,  so  far  as  human 
observation  goes,  occur  apart.  Thus 
the  presence  of  mammary  glands 
is  associated  with  two  condyles,  but 
not  with  a  single  condyle,  on  the 
occipital  bone  ;  ruminating  animals, 
but  no  others,  have  cleft  feet ;  cats 
which  are  entirely  white,  and  have 
blue  eyes,  are  usually  deaf. 

CORRIGAN'S  BUTTON.  A 
form  of  cauterizing  iron  which  ter- 
minated in  a  button. 

CORRIGAN'S  PULSE.  The 
water-hammer  pulse  of  aortic 
regurgitation. 

CO'RRIGENS  (corrigere,  to  make 
straight).  A  constituent  part  of 
a  medicinal  formula,  signifying 
"  that  which  corrects  its  opera- 
tion. "    See  Prescription. 

CORRO'BORANTS  {corrohorare, 
to  strengthen).  Remedies  which 
impart  strength  and  give  tone. 

CORRO'SIVE  SUBLIMATE 
{corrodere,  to  eat  away).  Mercuric 
chloride.  The  perchloride  of  mer- 
cury, lately  the  bichloride,  for- 
merly the  oxymuriate.  See  Hy- 
drargyrum. 

CORRO'SIVES  {corrodere,  to 
eat  away).  Substances  which 
have  the  power  of  wearing  away 
or  consuming  bodies,  as  caustics, 
&c. 

CORRUGA'TOR  SUPERCI'LII 
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{comtgare,  to  wrinkle).  A  muscle 
which  knits  and  contracts  the  brow 
iuto  wrinkles. 

CORTEX.  The  bark,  rind,  or 
outer  covering  of  plants.  The 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  other 
envelojpes,  as  cortex  ovi,  or  egg- 
shell. 

CORTI,  FIBRES  OF.  Corti's 
Hods.  Minute,  rod-like  bodies,  of 
definite  form  and  length,  and 
more  or  less  of  cellular  structure, 
found  in  the  scala  media  of  the 
cochlea,  the  vibrations  of  which  are 
supposed  to  act  directly  upon  the 
fibres  of  tlie.  auditory  nerve. 

CORTICAL  SUBSTANCE  {cor- 
iex,  bark).  The  exterior  part  of 
the  brain,  also  termed  cineritious, 
and  of  the  kidney. 

CO'RYMB  {corijmhus,  a  cluster 
of  ivy-berries,  or  the  like).  A  form 
of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  lower 
stalks  are  so  long  that  their  flowers 
are  elevated  to  the  same  level  as 
that  of  the  uppermost  flowers.  The 
expansion  of  the  flowers  of  a  corymb 
is  centripetal.    See  Fascicle. 

Corymbose.  Tliis  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  singular  and  fatal  form 
of  small-pox,  in  which  the  eruption 
ap])ears  in  patches  or  clusters. 

CORY'ZA  {K6f,'jCa,  from  K6^^a, 
or  Kapa,  tlie  head).  An  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  nose,  and  its  con- 
tiguous cavities,  usually  arising 
from  cold.  It  is  also  called  gra- 
vedo,  nasal  catarrh,  cold  in  the  head, 
&c.    See  Catarrh. 

COSME'TIC  {Koaii-nTiK6s,  skilled 
in  decollating,  from  Koo-jj-os,  order). 
To  what  "  base  uses  "  may  a  word 
descend,  when  a  derivative  of 
cosmos,  which  represents  the 
universe,  from  its  perfect  order 
and  arrangement,  as  ojiposed  to 
the  indigesta  moles  of  Chaos,  is 
known  only  as  a  remedy  for  im- 
proving the  complexion,  and  re- 


moving blotches  and  freckles  from 
the  face  ! 

CO'STA.  A  rib.  The  ribs  are 
divided  into — 

1.  The  true,  or  sterno-veriebral. 
The  upper  seven  pairs,  so  called 
because  they  are  united  by  their 
cartilages  to  the  sternum ;  they 
are  called  custodes,  or  the  preservers 
of  the  heart. 

2.  The  false,  or  vertebral.  The 
remaining  five  pairs,  which  are 
successively  united  to  the  lowest 
true  rib,  and  to  each  other.  The 
last  two  are  called  Jloaiing  ribs. 

3.  The  vertebral  extremity  of  a 
rib  is  called  the  head ;  the  con- 
tracted part  which  adjoins  it  forms 
the  neck  ;  at  the  back  of  the  rib  is 
the  tubercle  ;  further  outward  the 
bone  bends  forwards,  producing 
the  angle,  from  which  proceeds  the 
body,  which  passes  forwards  and 
downwards,  to  the  sternal  extrem- 
ity. 

4.  Costal.  A  term  applied  to 
the  cartilages  which  serve  to  pro- 
long the  ribs  forward  to  the 
anterior  jiart  of  the  thorax. 

6.  Costo:  A  word  compounded 
with  several  terms  denoting  mus- 
cles arising  from  the  ribs.  Hence 
we  have  costo-ahdominalis,  another 
name  for  the  obliquus  externus 
abdominis,  descendens,  or  external 
flat  muscle  of  the  abdomen  ;  coslo- 
clavicularis  or  sub-clavius  muscle  ; 
costo-coracoideus  or  pectoralis  minor 
muscle  ;  costo-scapiclaris  or  serra- 
tus  inagnus  muscle  ;  and  costo- 
trachelius  or  scalenus  anticus 
muscle. 

CO'STIVENESS.  This  term  is 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  constipation, 
undue  retention  of  the  fffices  in  the 
bowels. 

CO'TTON.  The  filamentous 
covering  of  the  seeds  of  several 
species  of  Gossypium,  a  genus  of 
Malvaceous  plants,  indigenous  in 
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India  and  America,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct (rom  the  genus  Bomhax,  a 
species  of  which  is  frequently 
called  Cotton-tree  and  Silk  Cotton- 
tree. 

COTUNNIUS,  LIQUOR  OF. 
A  clear  lluid  called  perilymph, 
found  in  the  semi-circular  canals, 
the  vestibule,  and  the  cochlea  of 
the  internal  ear. 

COTYLE'DON  {kotvXt^Uv,  a 
cavity).  The  seed-lobe  of  a  plant. 
Plants  have  been  distinguished, 
with  reference  to  the  number  of 
their  cotyledons,  into  dicotyledo- 
nous, or  those  which  have  two 
cotyledons  in  their  seeds  ;  mono- 
cotylcdono'us,  or  those  which  have 
only  one  ;  and  a-cotyledonous,  or 
those  which  have  none. 

COTYLOID  CAVITY  {KoriXt], 
a  small  cup,  eTSoy,  likeness).  A 
designation  of  the  acetabulum,  or 
socket  of  the  hip-bone,  derived 
from  its  deep  citp-shaped  cavity. 

COUCHING.  The  depression 
or  displacement  of  a  cataract  ;  an 
operation  consisting  in  the  depres- 
sion of  the  opaque  lens  below  the 
axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle. 
See  Rcclination. 

COU'MARIN.  The  odoriferous 
principle  of  the  Tonka-bean,  the 
produce  of  Coumarouna  oilorata, 
of  the  flowers  of  Melilotus  offici- 
nalis, of  the  sweet-scented  vernal 
glass,  &c.    See  Hay-Fever. 

COUNTER-EXTENSION.  Ex- 
tension made  in  a  direction  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  force  which 
is  being  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  a  fracture,  dislocation, 
&c. 

COUNTER-INDICATION.  An 
indication  contrary  to  another 
indication  ;  a  circumstance  which 
forbids  the  application  of  a  remedy 
which  had  been  indicated  by  other 
circunustances. 

COU^"TEU-TRRITATION.  An- 


tagonism. The  production  of  an 
irritation  of  the  skin  by  moans  of 
rubefacients,  vesicants,  &c.,  wiili 
the  object  of  exerting  a  benclici;il 
influence  on  a  deeply-seated  dis- 
eased part.  But  as  the  secondary 
disease  is  not  always  a  state  of 
irritation,  Pereira  suggested  the 
use  of  some  other  term,  as  countcr- 
morhific.  The  practice  is  also 
called  derivation  and  revulsion. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  Conlra- 
ajKrtura.  An  opening  made  in  a 
second  part  of  an  abscess,  opposite 
to  a  lirst. 

COUP-DE-SANG.  See  Blood- 
stroke. 

COUP-DE-SOLEIL.  Insolatio  ; 
erethisimcs  tropicus  ;  heat-apo2)h  xy 
or  sun-strolcc.  An  alfection  of  the 
head,  produced  by  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  or  to  great  heat, 
allied  to  simple  apoplexy. 

COUP  or  TOUR-DE-MAITUE. 
A  mode  of  introducing  the  soinul, 
with  the  convexity  directed  towards 
the  abdomen. 

COUPERO'SE  (the  French  term 
for  copperas).  Gouttc-rosc.  The 
Acne,  or  gutta  rosacea,  or  car- 
buncled  face  ;  so  named  from  the 
redness  of  the  spots.    See  Acne. 

COW-ITCH  or  C0WHA6E.  A 
substance  procured  from  the  strong, 
brown,  stinging  hairs,  covering  the 
legume  of  Mucuna  }miriens,  and 
employed  as  a  mechanical  anthel- 
mintic. 

COWPER'S  GLANDS.  Acces- 
sory Glands.  Two  small  lobulated 
glands,  of  about  the  size  of  peas, 
placed  parallel  to  each  other  above 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  the  trian- 
gular ligament ;  they  correspond  to 
the  glands  of  Bartholin  in  the 
female. 

COW-POX.  The  small-pox  of 
cattle ;  the  vernacular  name  lor 
Vaccinia,  from  its  having  bjcii 
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derived  from  the  cow.  See  Vac- 
cinia. 

CO'XA.  The  hip,  or  haunch  ; 
the  hip-bone  ;  the  joint  of  the  hip. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with 
coxendix. 

1.  Os  coxarum.  Another  term 
for  the  OS  iliacuni,  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  os  innomina- 
turn. 

2.  Cox-algia  {&\yos,  pain). 
Morbus  coxcc.  A  hybrid  term  for 
ischialgia,  or  pain  of  the  hip  or 
haunch.  As  the  hip-joint  consists 
of  three  distinct  parts,  the  disease 
presents  the  three  forms,  arthritic, 
acetabular,  and  femoral. 

COX^LU'VIUM  {coxa,  the  hip, 
lavare,  to  wash).  The  hip-bath, 
or  demi-hain  of  the  French,  in 
which  the  patient  is  immersed  as 
high  as  to  the  umbilicus  or  hip. 

COXOGNA'THITE  {coxa,yv(Leos, 
a  jaw).  The  proximal  segment  of 
the  mandibles  of  arthi'opoda. 

COXO'PODITE  {coxa,  irovs, 
TToSrfs,  a  foot).  The  proximal  seg- 
ment of  the  thoracic  appendages  of 
the  craylisli. 

CRAB-LOUSE.  The  pediculus 
pubis,  or  morpio  ;  a  species  of  louse 
distinguislied  by  the  cheloid  struc- 
ture of  its  legs,  and  frequently  in- 
ducing local  prurigo  ;  it  is  found 
chiefly  infesting  the  groins  of 
uncleanly  persons. 

CRAB-YAWS.  The  name  given 
in  the  West  Indies  to  hard  excres- 
cences occurring  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot.    See  Framboiisa. 

CRAMP  {Kramj)/,  German,  con- 
traction). Spasm ;  sudden  and 
violent  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

CRANIAL  VESICLES.  Cerebral 
vesicles.  Three  bulbous  enlarge- 
ments of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
central  nervous  system  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  development ;  they  are 
called  respectively  the  fore-,  mid-, 
and  hind-brain. 


CRA'NIUM  {Kpaviov,  the  skull). 
The  skull,  or  cavity  which  contains 
the  brain,  its  membranes,  and  ves- 
sels. The  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
of  the  bones  are  compo.scd  of  com- 
pact layers,  called  the  external  or 
fibrosis,  and  the  interiuil  or  vitre- 
ous,  tables  of  the  skull.  There  is 
an  intermediate  cellular  texture, 
termed  diploe,  which  is  similar  to 
the  cancelli  of  other  bones. 

1.  Cranio-clasm  {KKaw,  to  break 
into  pieces).  An  operation  for 
diminishing  the  fcetal  head  in  cases 
of  dangerous  parturition,  proposed 
to  be  employed  instead  of  crani- 
otomy and  cephalotripsy. 

2.  Cranio-logy  {\6yos,  discourse). 
A  description  of  the  external  form 
of  the  human  skull,  as  indicative 
of  mental  powers  and  moral  quali- 
ties.   It  is  also  termed  lylirenology. 

3.  Cranio-scopy  {aKoirfw,  to  ob- 
serve). An  ins[)ectiou  of  the  skull. 
Dr.  Pritchard  characterized  the 
primitive  forms  of  the  skull  ac- 
cording to  the  width  of  the  bregma, 
or  space  between  the  parietal  bones  : 
hence  we  have — 

o.  The  steno-bregmate  {(tt(v6s, 
narrow),  or  iEthiopiau  variety. 

)3.  The  meso-bregmate  {fitcros, 
middle),  or  Caucasian  variety. 

y.  The  platy-bregmate  {wKarv^, 
broad),  or  Mongolian  variety. 

4.  Cranio-tabes.  Localized  soft- 
ening of  the  cranium,  which  yields 
elastically,  like  card-board ;  oc- 
curring in  rickets. 

5.  Granio-toviy  {ro/x^fi,  incision). 
The  operation  of  opening  the  head 
of  the  foetus  in  parturition,  by 
means  of  perforating  instruments, 
crushing  the  skull  and  removing 
the  fragments. 

CRA'PULA  (/cpaiTraA??,  the  result 
of  a  debauch).  Drunkenness, 
debauch  ;  especially  in  its  conse- 
quences, the  next  day's  head-ache, 
sickness,  &c. 
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CRA'SIS  {Kpclffis,  a  bleiuling  to- 
gether, from  Kepduvv/j-i,  to  mix). 
A  mixture  of  the  coiistitiients  of  a 
liquid,  as  of  the  blood.  The  term 
is  also  sj'iionymous  ■with  tempera- 
ment, which  couvej's  the  same  idea. 

CRASSAME'NTUM  {crassio.i, 
thick).  The  cruor,  or  clot  of  blood, 
consisting  of  fibrin  and  red  glo- 
bules with  serum. 

CRAW-CRAW.  An  irritable 
pustular  eruption  of  the  skin,  met 
with  on  the  African  west  coast,  and 
regarded  by  O'lSTeil  as  due  to  the 
presence  of  filarire. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.  Potassce 
tartras  acida.  An  acid  salt  ob- 
tained from  the  crude  tartar  which 
is  deposited  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  gi'ape-juice. 

CRE'ASOTE  (Kpeas,  flesh,  o-ciCc^, 
to  preserve).  An  oily,  colourless, 
transparent  liquid,  a  product  of 
the  distillation  of  wood  tar,  pos- 
sessing the  properties  of  coagulat- 
ing albumen,  and  of  preserving 
meats  from  decom2)ositioa. 

CRE'ATIN  {Kp4as,  flesh).  A 
crystallizable  substance  of  organic 
origin,  obtained  from  muscular 
tissue.  By  the  action  of  acids,  it 
yields  au  alkaline  substance  called 
o'ccitiJizV' 

CREEPING  SICKNESS  {Krie- 
belkrankhcit).  The  name  by  which 
the  gangrenous  form  of  Ergotism 
is  known  in  Germany. 

CREMA'STER  (/cpe^cia.,  to  sus- 
pend). A  muscle  whicli  arises  from 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
being  continuous  with  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os 
pubis.  It  draws  up  or  suspends 
the  testis. 

Cremasteric  artery.  Spemiatica 
externa  ;  a  branch  of  the  epigastric 
artery  which  supplies  the  cremaster 
muscle. 

CllEMA'TION(CT-emar-e,  to  burn, 


to  consume  by  fire).  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body 
and  calcination  of  the  bones  by  fire. 

CREMOCA'RPIUM  (/cpe/xtico,  to 
suspend,  Kapirds,  fruit).  A  dry, 
compound  fruit,  breaking  up  longi- 
tudinally into  indehiscent  cocci 
which  are  suspended,  for  a  time, 
from  a  bipartite  carpophore,  as  in 
Umbelliferaa.  See  Schizocarp  and 
Folaceniuni. 

CRE'MOR  PTI'SAN^  {cremor, 
thick  juice,  ■wrKravr],  barley-groats). 
The  thick  juice  of  barley  ;  panada- 
water  ;  gruel  of  frumenty. 

CRE'NATE  {crena,  a  notch). 
Notched. 

CRE'NIC  ACID  {Kpi]vrt,  a  foun- 
tain). Crenic  Acid.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Berzelius  to  a  species  of 
extractive  matter  contained  in 
spring  water.  This  name  is  also 
apijUed  to  an  acid  found  combined 
with  ammonia  in  vegetable  mould. 

CRKNOTHRIX  {crena,  a  notch, 
6pt^,  hair).  A  genus  of  Leplolrichcoi. 
The  threads  are  articulated,  the 
cells  sulphur-less,  and  their  habitat 
water. 

Crenothrix  Kuhniana.  Cocci, 
rods  and  thread-forms.  It  appears 
in  wells  and  drain-pipes  and 
renders  water  foul. 

CREOLIN  («p6'as,  flesh).  Au 
antiseptic  liquid  produced  during 
the  dry  distillation  of  coal.  It  is 
a  thick,  brown  liquid  with  a  tar- 
like smell. 

CREPITATION  {crepitare,  to 
creak).  The  grating  sensation,  or 
noise,  occasioned  by  pressing  the 
finger  upon  a  part  affected  with 
emphysema ;  or  by  the  ends  of  a 
fracture  when  moved  ;  [or  bj^  cer- 
tain salts  during  calcination  ;  also 
the  crackling  heard  on  auscultat- 
ing the  lungs  in  acute  pneumonia. 
See  Auscultation. 

CRE'PITUS  {crepitare,  freq.  of 
crepare,  to  crackle).      A  crackling 
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noise,  as  crepitus  dentium,  gnash- 
ing of  tlie  teeth ;  the  peculiar 
rattle  of  pneumonia  ;  the  grating 
made  by  joints,  from  a  deficiency 
of  synovia  ;  the  grating  together 
of  the  rough  surfaces  of  broken 
bone,  &c. 

ORE'S YL  {Kp4as,  flesh,  {iKij, 
matter).  A  hydro-carbon  radical 
existing  in  crude  creasote.  C'resy- 
lie  aleoJwl  or  cresol  is  an  oily  liquid 
extracted  from  coal-tar,  homolo- 
gous with  plienylic  alcohol  or 
carbolic  acid. 

CRE'TA.  Chalk  ;  a  native  fri- 
able carbonate  of  lime,  commonly 
called  luhiting ;  used  in  producing 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Creta  Gallica, 
French  chalk,  soap-stone,  steatite  ; 
a  silicate  of  magnesia. 

CRETIFICA'TION  {creta,  chalk, 
fieri,  to  become).  The  formation 
of  earthy  and  other  matter,  into 
which  tubercle  sometimes  dcgene- 

I'll  t6S. 

CRE'TINISM.  "A  condition  of 
imperfect  development  and  de- 
formity of  the  whole  body,  espe- 
cially of  the  head,  occurring  in  the 
valleys  of  certain  mountainous 
districts,  and  attended  by  feeble- 
ness or  absence  of  the  mental 
faculties  and  special  senses,  and 
often  associated  with  goitre." — 
Nom,  of  Dis.  The  term  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  cretina,  a  miser- 
able creature  ;  and  the  various 
names,  cretin,  trotteln,  lallen, 
gocJcen,  cagot,  kc,  all  convey  a 
similar  meaning.  Some  suggest 
lhat  it  is  derived  from  creta,  chalk, 
in  allusion  to  the  chalky  appear- 
ance of  the  countenance  ;  or  from 
the  German  kreidliiig,  from  krcide, 
chalk  {Power  and  Sedgewick).  See 
Goitre. 

1.  Complete  Cretinism.  Incur- 
able cretinism.  "Cretinism,  char- 
acterized by  idiotcy,  deaf-dumb- 
ness, deficiency  of  general  sensi- 


bility, and  absence  of  the  repro- 
ductive power. 

2.  Incom2)lete  Cretinism.  Cur- 
able cretinism.  "A  degree  of 
cretinism  in  which  the  mental 
faculties,  though  limited,  are  cap- 
able of  development ;  the  head  is 
moderately  well-formed  and  erect, 
the  special  senses,  the  faculty  of 
speech,  and  the  reproductive 
powers  are  preseut.  " —  Nom.  of 
Dis. 

CRETINOID  STATE.  The 
same  as  Myxccdema. 

CRrBRlFOlIM  {cHbriformis, 
from  crihrum,  a  sieve,  and  forma, 
likeness).  Sieve-like  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
hone,  from  its  being  perforated 
like  a  sieve  ;  and  to  a  fascia  con- 
nected Avith  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  forming  one  of 
the  coverings  of  femoral  hernia, 
perforated  with  numerous  open- 
ings for  the  passage  of  lymphatic 
vessels  ;  the  cribriform  membrane 
is  the  membrana  decidua. 

CRI'CO-  {kp'ikos,  a  ring).  A  word 
compounded  with  several  terms 
denoting  muscles  of  the  chordaj 
vocales  and  rima  glottidis,  as  the 
c?"ico-thyroideus,  &,c.  The  crico- 
thyroid membrane  is  oue  of  the 
three  ligaments  which  connect  the 
cricoid  to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  term  cricoid  is  applied  to  a 
ring-like  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

ORINOl'DEAlKpiVof,  a  lily,  elSos, 
a  likeness).  An  order  of  echino- 
dermata,  the  members  of  which 
possess  a  stalk  for  attaching  them- 
selves to  some  fixed  object. 

CRI'NONES.  Grubs;  a  secre- 
tion from  the  sebaceous  glands, 
appearing  on  the  arms,  legs,  and 
back  of  infants  ;  a  synonym  of 
comedones,  but  derived,  pei-haps, 
from  crinis,  a  hair,  suggestive  of 
the  for77i  of  the  contents  of  the 
glands — liair-like  gluttons  ! 
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CRI'SIS  (Kplwco,  to  decide).  Lite- 
rally, a  decision  or  judgment.  An 
event  or  period,  which  marks 
changes  or  terminations  in  disease  ; 
termination  by  crisis  is  the  sudden 
defervescence  from  fever  as  op- 
posed to  termination  by  lysis. 

CRISTA  ACU'STICA  {crista, 
aKova-TiKos,  belonging  to  hearing). 
Septum  transvcrsum.  A  trans- 
verse projection  into  the  ampulla; 
of  the  semi-circular  canals  ;  over  it 
lies  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelium 
covered  with  auditory  hairs,  and 
through  it  pass  filaments  of  the 
auditory  nerve. 

ORI'STA  GALLI.  A  cock's 
comb ;  and  hence  the  cristiform  or 
couib-like  process  of  the  ethmoid 
bone. 

CRITH  (Kpie^/i,  a  barley-corn). 
A  unit  of  weight ;  it  is  the  weight 
of  a  litre  of  hydrogen  at  0°  C.  and 
780™'  barometric  pressure. 

CRITHE'  {Kpidii).  A  small  tu- 
bercle of  the  eye-lid,  named  by  the 
Greeks  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
grain  of  barley. — Cclsus. 

CRI'TIGAL  {Kphw,  to  decide). 
A  term  applied  to  symptoms  or 
periods  especially  connected  with 
changes  in  a  disease,  a  sudden 
perspiration,  diarrhoea,  or  a  de- 
posit in  the  urine  ;  and  to  certain 
days  upon  which  febrile  disorders 
are  prone  to  take  a  favourable 
turn. 

CRO'CUS   {kp6kos).   Saffron;  a 
substance  consisting  of  the  dried 
-  stigma  and  part  of  the  style  of 
Crocus  sativus,  or  saffron  crocus. 

The  term  Crocus  was  formerly 
applied  to  oxides  and  other  pre- 
parations of  the  metals,  from  their 
saffron  colour  :  thus  we  have  croats 
martis,  or  oxide  of  iron  ;  crocus 
metallorum,  or  oxide  of  antimony  ; 
crocus  Veneris,  or  oxide  of  copper. 

CROP.  The  dilatation  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  of  birds. 


CROSS-BIRTH.  Parodinia  pcr- 
ver'sa.  Labour  impeded  by  preter- 
natural presentation  of  the  i'cetus 
or  its  membranes. 

CROTA'PHITES  {KpoTarphns,  of 
the  KpSracpos,  or  the  temples).  The 
term  fj.vs,  or  muscle,  being  under- 
stood, we  have  here  another  name 
of  the  temporalis  muscle,  occupy- 
ing a  considerable  extent  of  the 
side  of  the  head  and  filling  the 
temporal  fossa. 

CROTAPHI'TIC  NERVE  (Kpo'ra- 
(pos,  the  temple).  A  name  given 
by  Palletta  to  a  portion  of  the 
Fifth  Pair,  which  he  considered  to 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz., 
the  common  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair, 
or  portio  major  ;  the  crotaphitic, 
agreeing  with  the  jiortio  minor  of 
other  anatomists ;  and  the  buc- 
cinator. 

CROTCHET  (French  crochet,  a 
hook).  A  hook,  the  end  of  which 
has  a  sharp  edge  ;  it  is  used  for 
the  extraction  of  the  foetus  after 
craniotomy. 

CROTON-OIL.  Oil  of  iiglium. 
A  drastic  oil  procured  from  the 
seeds  of  Croton  tiglium,  or  Purging 
Croton,  an  Euphorbiaceous  plant 
growing  in  tropical  countries. 

Croton-chloral.  The  chlorated 
aldehyde  of  crotonic  acid.  It  pos- 
sesses no  relation  whatever  to 
croton  oil. 

CRO'TOPHUS  {kpStos,  a  pulse). 
CrotopMum.  A  term  importing 
painful  pulsation,  or  throbbing  in 
the  temple. 

CROUP.  The  Cynanche  tracha- 
alis  of  CuUen,  now  Angina  trache- 
alis  ;  a  specific  inflammation  of  the 
trachea  and  air-tubes,  named  from 
the  Grouping  noise  attending  it. 
This  noise  is  similar  to  the  sound 
emitted  by  a  chicken  aff"ected  with 
the  pip,  which  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  is  called  roxip ;  hence, 
probably,    the    term    croiop.  It 
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would  avoid  confusion  if  tlio  term 
croup  were  merely  used  to  express 
a  symptom,  namely  the  peculiar 
ringing  cough  of  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus or  of  laryngitis. 

1.  Catarrhal  Croup.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  several  supi)osed  varieties 
of  croup,  called  pseudo-membran- 
ous, inllammatory,  asthenic,  spas- 
modic, nervous,  &c.,  especially 
when  these  varieties  have  termi- 
nated favourably.  Epidemic  crmq) 
i.s,  strictly,  diphtheria. 

2.  False  Croup.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  stridulous  laryngitis,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  slighter  cases 
of  diphtheria,  as  well  as  of  croup. 

CROUPOUS  PNEUMONIA. 
Lobar  pneumonia ;  the  alveoli  are 
iilled  with  a  fibrinous  exudation. 

CROWING,  CHILD.  See 
Laryngismus  Stridulus. 

CRU'CIBLE  {crux,  a  cross, 
which  the  alchemists  stamped 
upon  the  vessels  ;  or  from  cruciare, 
to  torture).  Melting -jmt.  A  chem- 
ical vessel  in  which  substances 
are  exposed  to  high  temperatures. 
In  tiiese  the  metals  were  tortured 
by  tlie  alchemists,  to  force  them  to 
become  like  gold. 

CRU'OR.  Gore  ;  blood  from  a 
wound.  This  term  differs  from 
sanguis  in  never  denoting  blood 
confined  and  circulating  in  its  pro- 
per vessels.  Tiius  Celsus  applies 
the  term  cruor  to  the  blood  dis- 
charged in  certain  diseases. 

CRU'RA  (plural  of  crus,  a  leg). 
A  term  applied  to  some  parts  of 
the  body,  from  tlieir  resemblance 
to  a  leg  or  root,  as  the  crura  jtenis, 
crura  cerebri,  crura  cerebelli,  crura 
diaphragmitis. 

CRURJl'US  {crus,  the  leg). 
Fcmorceus.  One  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  leg,  arising  from 
the  femur  and  inserted  into  the 
patella. 

CRU'RAL  {cruralis,  belonging  to 


the  crus,  or  leg).  A  term  applied 
to  a  canal  which  sheathes  the 
crural  or  femoral  ves-sels  ;  to  the 
inguinal  ligament,  or  ligament  of 
Poupart ;  and  to  a  ring  formed  by 
this  ligament  and  other  adjoining 
parts. 

CRU'STA  {crusla,  a  shell,  a  hard 
surface  of  a  body,  as  of  ice).  A 
general  term  for  a  collection  of 
matter  into  a  hard  body,  occurring 
in  all  discharging  diseases. 

CRU'STA  LA'CTEA.  Milk- 
crust,  or  the  eczema  -pustulosum  or 
impetiginos^cm,  occurring  in  infants, 
and  commonly  ascribed  to  a  faulty 
secretion  of  milk  on  the  part  of  the 
parent.  It  is  also  called  tinea 
lactea,  porrigo  larvalis,  and  psoria- 
sis infantilis. 

CRUSTA'CEA  {crusta,  a  shell). 
An  order  of  arthropoda  ;  it  includes 
lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  barnacles, 
&c. 

CRUVEILHIER'S  DISEASE. 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy, 

CRYO'PHORUS  {Kpios,  cold, 
(pepu),  to  bear).  Literally,  the  frost- 
hearer.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Wollaston  for  exhibiting  the 
degree  of  cold  produced  by  evapora- 
tion. 

CRY'PT^  MUCO'S^  (  KpvTrrr], 
a  crypt,  or  concealed  place).  Mu- 
cous crypts  ;  the  name  given  by 
Lieberkiihn  to  the  mucous  follicles 
of  the  small  and  the  large  intes- 
tine. 

CRYPTOGA'MIA  {^pvirrds,  hid- 
den, ydfios,  nuptials).  Crypto- 
gams ;  a  class  of  flowerless  plants, 
tiie  reproduction  of  which  is 
effected  by  processes  unusual  to 
other  plants,  and  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  hidden.  Tlie  subdivi- 
sions are  Acrogens,  Bryogens, 
Thallogens,  and  Protophytes,  which 
are  described  in  their  respective 
places. 

CRYPTA  OPHTH'ALMOS 


CRY- 

(itpvirrds,  hidden,  o<p6a\p.6%,  the 
eye).  The  condition  produced  by 
the  congenital  union  of  the  upper 
and  lower  eyelids. 

CRYPTO'TIA      {KpVTTTbv  6-KWV, 

hidden  juice,  especially  poppy- 
juice,  opium).  Au  organic  alka- 
loid obtained  by  the  Messrs.  T.  and 
H.  Smith  from  opium.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  weak  spirituous 
washings  of  crude  precipitated 
morphia. 

CRYPTO'RCHID  {kpvktSs,  hid- 
den, opxLs,  testis).  A  male  in 
whom  the  testes  have  not  de- 
scended into  the  scrotum.  »Such  a 
person  is  not  necessarily  sterile. 

CRY'STALLINE  LENS  (/cpitr- 
raWos,  crystal).  The  lens  of  the 
eye  which  contains  the  crystalline 
humor,  and  refracts  the  light  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina. 

CRYSTALLIZATION  {Kpia- 
raWos,  ice).  The  process  by 
which  the  particles  of  liquid  or 
gaseous  bodies  form  themselves 
into  crystals,  or  solid  bodies  of  a 
regularly  limited  form. 

1.  Crystallization,  Alternate. 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  pheno- 
menon which  takes  place  when 
several  crystallizable  substances, 
having  little  attraction  for  one 
another,  are  present  in  the  same 
solution.  That  which  is  largest  in 
quantity  and  least  soluble  crystal- 
lizes first,  in  part ;  the  least  soluble 
substance  next  in  quantity  then 
begins  to  separate  ;  and  thus  differ- 
ent substances,  as  salts,  are  often 
deposited,  in  successive  layers,  from 
the  same  solution. 

2.  Crystallization,  Water  of. 
The  water  which  is  separated  from 
most  crystals  on  exposure  to  heat 
or  to  the  atmosphere.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  most  crystals  have  their 
crystalline  form  destroyed  or  modi- 
fied by  the  loss  of  the  water.  Such 
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salts  arc  called  efflorescent.  See 
Constitutional  Water. 

CRY'STALLOIDS.  Substances 
which  difi"use  readily  through 
animal  membranes.    See  Colloids. 

CU'BEBA.  Cubebs,  or  Java 
Pepper,  the  dried  unripe  fruit  of 
Cubeba  officinalis,  or  Cubeb  Pep- 
per, a  plant  cultivated  in  Java. 

CU'BITO-EADIA'LIS  (cubitus, 
the  fore-arm,  radius  the  small 
bone  of  the  fore-arm).  Another 
name  of  the  ([uadrator  pronatus 
muscle,  arising  from  the  ulna  and 
inserted  into  the  radius. 

CU'BITUS  {cubare,  to  lie  down, 
from  the  Ancients'  reclining  on  the 
arm  at  meals).  The  fore-arm, 
consisting  of  the  tilna  and  the 

CUBOI'DES  [Ki^os,  a  cube, 
elSos,  likeness).  The  name  of  a 
bone  of  the  foot,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  cube,  situated  at  the  fore  and 
outer  part  of  the  tarsus. 

CU'CAIN.    See  Cocain. 

CUCULLA'RIS  {cucullus,  a 
monk's  cowl).  The  former  name 
of  the  trapczus  muscle,  derived 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  monk's 
cowl. 

CUCU'RBITA.  A  gourd.  A 
gourd-shaped  vessel.  A  cucurbit 
or  cupping-glass.  Cucurhita  ven- 
tosa,  or  windy  cucurbit,  is  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  cupping- 
glass  generally.  Cucurbita  levis, 
or  mild  cucurbit,  is  the  cupping- 
glass  without  scarification,  em- 
l^loyed  in  "dry  cupping."  The 
term  sicca  is  also  employed  to 
denote  dry  cupping,  and  cruenta 
cupping  with  scarification. 

Cucu7-bitula.  This  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  cucurbita,  and  denotes  a 
cucurbital  or  small  cupping- 
glass. 

CUDBEAR.  A  violet-red  colour- 
ing matter  prepared  from  the 
lichen    Lecanora     tartarea,  and 
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named  fr  om  Sir  Cuthbcrt  Gordon. 
Tlie  expressed  liquor  is  called 
liquid  cudbear,  or  archil  ;  when 
thickened  by  other  matters,  it  is 
sold  as  cudbear,  sometimes  as 
persio. 

CU  L-DE-S AC.  A  sac-like  cavity 
with  but  one  opening. 
.  CU'MULUS  PUOLI'GERUS. 
Discus  j)roligcrus.  That  portion  of 
tunica  granulosa  of  the  Graafian 
follicle  which  encloses  the  ovum. 

CUNDURA'NGO.  Condor  Vine. 
A  plant  of  Ecuador,  the  bark  of 
■which  is  much  prized  in  the 
United  States  as  a  remedy  for 
cancer. 

C  U'N  E  I  F  0  R  M  {cioneus,  a 
wedge,  farina,  shape).  Wedge- 
shaped. 

CUNI'CULUS  (a  rabbit-bur- 
row). The  burrow  of  the  female 
itch  insect  in  the  human  skin. 

CUNEUS  (a  wedge).  _  The  wedge- 
shaped  area  on  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  ;  it  is 
bounded  by  tlie  parieto-occipital 
fissure  in  front,  the  caicarine  below, 
and  the  free  margin  above. 

CUP,  GLAUCOMATOUS.  The 
exaggerated  depression  in  the  optic 
disc  due  to  the  increased  tension 
of  the  eye-ball  in  Glaucoma. 

CUTEL  {Ku2wl,  German).  A 
small,  flat,  cty^-like  crucible,  made 
of  bone-ash.  Cupellation  is  the 
process  of  purifying  gold  and  silver 
by  melting  them  with  lead,  which 
becomes  first  oxidated,  thcH  vitri- 
fied, and  sinks  into  the  cupel, 
carrying  along  with  it  all  the 
baser  metals,  and  leaving  the  gold 
or  silver  upon  its  surface. 

CU'POLA.  An  Italian  desig- 
nation of  the  rfo)?ic-like  extremity 
of  the  canal  of  the  cochlea. 

CUPPED,  BLOOD.  A  term 
ap[ilied  to  the  blood  drawn  in  in- 
flammation, when  its  surface  pre- 
sents a  concave  appearance. 


CUPPING.  The  abstraction  of 
blood  by  the  application  of  the 
cupping-glass,  prescribed  in  topical 
allections.  Dry  cujrjnng  consists 
in  the  application  of  a  cupping- 
glass  without  previous  scarilication, 
to  excite  action  or  to  remove  pus 
from  an  abscess. 

CU'PRUII.  Copper.  A  red 
metal  of  Cyprus,  an  island  famous 
for  its  rich  copper-mines.  See 
Coppe7: 

CU'PULE  (cupula,  dim.  of 
ctopa,  a  tub  or  cask).  A  term 
applied  in  botany  to  the  bracts  of 
an  involucrum  when  they  cohere 
and  form  a  cup  around  the  base 
of  the  fruit,  as  in  acorn. 

CU'RA  FA'MIS.  Abstinence  ; 
or,  literally,  regard  for  fasting  ; 
a  method  of  treatment  used  by 
Winslow  for  .syphilis  and  cancer. 

CU'RARI.  An  alkaloid  pro- 
cured from  Sirychnos  toxifera, 
Wooraly,  Urari,  or  Poison-plant 
of  Guyana,  yielding  the  famous 
Indian  arrow-poison. 

CU'RCUMA  PAPER.  Paper 
stained  with  a  decoction  of  tur- 
meric, employed  as  a  test  of  free 
alkali,  by  the  action  of  which  it 
receives  a  brown  stain. 

Curcumin.  The  resinous  colour- 
ing matter  of  turmeric  root. 

CURD.  The  coagulum  which 
separates  from  milk,  upon  the 
addition  of  acid,  rennet,  or  wine. 

CURETTE  [French,  a  scoop). 
An  instrument  shaped  at  one  end 
like  a  small  spoon,  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  operation  for  cata- 
ract. The  edges  of  the  scoop  are 
sometimes  sharpened  so  that  the 
instrument  may  be  used  for  scraping 
an  unhealthy  surface  and  removing 
the  diseased  tissue. 

CURVA'TOR  COCCY'GIS.  An- 
other name  of  the  sacro-coccygeus 
anticus  muscle,  arising  fi'om  the 
last  piece  of  the  sacrum  and  first 
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of  the  coccyx,  and  inserted  into 
the  last  piece  of  the  coccyx. 

CURVATURE,  SPINAL.  The 
three  principal  varieties  are — 
1.  Lateral  curvattcrc,  the  convexity 
occurring  on  eitlier  .side,  usually 
on  the  right.  2.  Posterior  curva- 
ture,  or  excurvation,  affecting 
chiefly  the  cervical  and  dorsal 
regions.  3.  Anterior,  angular,  or 
Pott's  curvature,  usually  about  the 
mid-dorsal  region. 

CURVE  OF  CARUS.  A  curve 
which,  having  the  symphysis  pubis 
as  its  centre,  passes  along  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  female 
pelvis. 

CUSPIDA'TI  {cuspis,  a  point). 
The  canine  or  eye  teeth,  named 
from  their  pointed  extremities. 
Sbg  Dots, 

CUTA'NEUS  MU'SCULUS  {cu- 
tis, skin).  A  name  of  the  platysma 
myoides,  or  latissimus  colli,  a 
muscle  of  the  neck,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  very  thin  fleshy 
membrane. 

CUTCH,  A  variety  of  catechu, 
derived  from  the  Acacia  catechu. 

CU'TICLE  (cuiicula,  dim.  of 
cutis).  The  epidermis  or  scarf- 
skin,  which  envelopes  and  defends 
the  cutis  vera,  or  derma,  the  true 
skin  ;  between  these  is  the  rete 
inucosum. 

CU'TIS  {k6tos,  the  skin).  The 
derma,  or  true  skin,  which  lies 
beneath  the  cuticle,  epidermis,  or 
scarf-skin,  and  is  distinguished  into 
-the  deep  stratum  or  corium,  and 
the  superficial  or  ■papillary  layer. 

CU'TIS  ANSERI'NA.  Goose- 
skin ;  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
skin  induced  by  cold  or  fear ; 
partly  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
arrectorcs  pilorum  muscles. 

CUVIER,  DUCTS  OF.  Two 
veins  found  early  in  fcetal  develop- 
ment, and  formed  each  by  the 
junction  of  the  primitive  jugular 


with  the  cardinal  vein  of  the  same 
side  ;  they  carry  blood  into  tlu; 
auricle  of  the  heart.  The  right 
persists  as  tlie  vena  cava  su])eiior, 
the  left  becomes  obliterated,  ex- 
cept below,  where  it  forms  the 
oblique  vein  Avhich  enters  the 
coronary  sinus. 

CYAN-,  CY'ANO-,  {Kviveos, 
blue).  Prefixes  used  in  forming 
the  names  of  certain  chemical  sub- 
stances containing  ciianogen. 

CY'ANIN  {Kvaveos,  blue).  The 
colouring  matter  which  produces 
the  red  and  the  blue  tints  of  vari- 
ous flowers.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  the  petals  of  the  violet  or  the 
iris. 

CY'ANO-DERMA  {Kv&veos,  blue, 
Sepua,  skin).  A  blue  discoloration 
of  the  skin,  diflfeiing  from  coloured 
sweat.  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  says, 
"It  is  a  curiosity,  if  not,  at  least 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  a 
hoax."  The  proper  term  is  der- 
vtato-  or  dcrmo-cyanosis, 

CYANOGEN  {Kvdvios,  blue, 
yfvvaoi,  to  generate  ;  so  called  from 
its  being  an  essential  ingredient 
in  Prussian  blue).  A  compound 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  ;  a  colour- 
less, combustible,  and  exceedingly 
poisonous  gas,  affording  the  first 
instance  of  the  isolation  of  a  com- 
pound radical.  It  forms,  with 
oxygen,  the  cyanic,  cyanous,  and 
fulminic  acids;  and  with  hydrogen, 
the  hydro-cyanic,  orprussic.  All  its 
compounds,  which  are  not  acid,  arc 
termed  cyanides. 

CYANO-PA'THIA(/ci;c{j/6os,blue, 
Tra^os,  disease).  Morbus  cairulcus. 
Blue  disease ;  another  term  for 
cvanosis. 

'CYANO'SIS  {Kvdvccffis,  the  giv- 
ing of  a  blue  colour,  from  Kvdveos, 
blue).  Morbus  cceruleus.  Blue 
disease  ;  blue  jaundice  of  the  An- 
cients ;  a  disease  in  which  the  com- 
plexion   is    tinged    with  venous 
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blood,  from  mal formation  of  the 
heart,  which  admits  of  the  ad- 
mixture in  the  sj'stem  of  the  venons 
and  tlie  arterial  blood.  The  term 
is  synonj'mous  with  j^hUwra  venosa, 
cyanopathia,  &o. 

CYANU'RIC  ACID  (Kvdveos, 
blue,  ovpeco,  to  make  water).  An 
acid  discovered  by  Scheele  in  the 
distillation  of  uric  acid.  It  has 
been  more  recently  described  by 
SeruUus  under  the  name  cyanic 
acid. 

CY'ATHUS  {K^aeos,  a  drinking- 
cup).  A  wine-glass,  which  may 
be  estimated  to  contain  an  ounce 
and  a  half — as  much  as  one  could 
easily  swallow  at  once.  It  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  the  one-twelfth  part 
of  the  English  wine-pint.  See 
Goclilcarc. 

CYCLI'TIS  [KiKKos,  a  circle, 
and  -itis,  denoting  inflammation). 
Literally,  inflammation  of  a  circle, 
and,  hence,  inHammation  of  the 
ciliary  body,  evidenced  by  a  circlet 
of  radiating  vessels  around  the 
corneal  margin,  the  finest  branches 
of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 
The  veins  of  the  iris  may  be  in- 
flamed, giving  rise  to  irido-cyclilis. 

CY'CLOGENS  {k6k\os,  a  circle, 
yelvoixai,  to  grow).  A  collective 
name  for  all  those  exogens  which 
are  characterized  by  the  concen- 
trically zoned  growth  of  their  wood, 
as  distinguished  i'rom  homogcns, 
which  are  named  from  the  homo- 
geneity of  their  wood. 

CYCLO-NEURA  (kJkAoj,  a  cir- 
cle, vivpov,  a  nerve).  A  term 
applied  by  Grant  to  the  first  sub- 
kingdom  of  animals,  or  Radiata, 
as  expressive  not  only  of  the 
circular  form  of  the  nervous  axis 
in  this  division,  but  also  of  the 
rudimental  state  of  simple  fila- 
inents.  The  classes  are  Poriphera, 
Polypiphera,  Malactinia,  and 
Echinoderma. 


CYGr.O-PLE'GIA  {KiKKos,  a  cir- 
cle, irKrj^is,  a  stroke).  Paralysis  of 
the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eye,  causing 
loss  of  accommodation. 

CYCLO'SIS  (KUxoi,  a  circle). 
A  circular  movement  of  the  globu- 
lar particles  of  the  sap,  as  observed 
in  the  cells  of  Chara  and  Nitclla, 
and  in  tire  jointed  hairs  projecting 
from  the  cuticle  of  several  other 
plants.  A  similar  motion  has  been 
recently  found  by  Mr.  Lister  to 
exist  in  a  great  number  of  poly- 
piferous  zoophytes. 

CYLINDRO'MA  {KiMuSpos,  a 
cylinder).  A  sarcomatous  tumor 
in  which  the  new  tissue  has  become 
partially  hyaline  ;  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  form  of  carcinoma  in 
which  spherules  of  a  colloid  material 
form  within  the  nests  of  cancer 
cells. 

CY'ME  {cyma,  a  young  sprout 
of  cabbage).  A  form  of  inflores- 
cence resembling  an  umbel  and  a 
corymb,  but  with  a  centrifugal 
expansion,  indicated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  solitary  flower  in  the 
axis  of  the  dichotoraous  ramifi- 
cations. 

CY'NANCHE  (/cOo-f,  a  dog, 
&JX'^}  t°  strangle).  Literally, 
dog-choTce.  Squinai»cy,  squincy, 
quinsy,  sore  throat,  throat  disorder. 
"The  disease  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  named  from  its  occasioning 
a  noise  in  breathing  like  that  made 
by  dogs  when  being  strangled.  By 
others  it  is  said  to  be  from  the 
patient  being  obliged  to  breathe 
like  a  dog,  with  open  mouth  and 
protruded  tongue." — Forbes. 

1.  Cynanche  maligna.  Angina 
putris.  Sloughing  sore  throat  ; 
putrid  sore  throat.  This  affection 
must  be  distinguished  from  malig- 
nant scarlet  fever. 

2.  Cynanche  pharyngea.  In- 
flammation of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  back  of  the  mouth 
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and  the  upper  part  of  the  throat. 
It  is  the  common  soj-e  throat. 

3.  Cynanche  tonsillitis.  Cynau- 
cho  tonsillaris.  Quinsy.  Inflam- 
mation entirely  or  nearly  limited 
to  the  tonsils. 

4.  CynancJie  parotidcea.  The 
name  given  by  CuUen  to  parotitis 
or  mumps,  inflammation  of  the 
parotid  gland. 

5.  Cynanche  trachealis.  The 
name  given  by  Cullen  to  croup. 

CY'NIC  SPASM  {Kioiv,  a  dog). 
A  convulsive  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face. 

CYNOBEX  HE'BETIS  [,ci<^v,  a 
dog,  ;8ij|,  a  cough).  The  name 
given  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark  to  an 
obstinate  form  of  convulsive  cough 
occasionally  met  with  in  both 
sexes  about  puberty. 

CYNOLY'SSA  {ki':o,v,  a  dog, 
XvcriTa,  madness).  Canine  mad- 
ness. 

CYNOEE'XIA  {Kicov,  a  dog, 
ope^is,  ajipetite).    Canine  appetite. 

CYNO'RRHODUM  {Kvv6po^ov,  a 
dog-rose).  A  fruit  composed  of 
several  dry  and  hard  carpels,  en- 
closed in  the  thickened  tube  of 
the  calyx,  as  in  the  rose. 

CYPHO'SIS  {Ki<pooais,  a  being 
hump-backed).  Dcformitas  angu- 
laris.  Angular  deformity  of  the 
spine.    See  Lordosis  and  Scoliosis. 

CY'PSELA  («u4'6'X7j,  any  hollow 
vessel).  A  dry,  inferior,  indehis- 
cent  fruit,  of  which  the  pericarp 
is  not  much  indurated,  as  iu  com- 
positae,  valerianacese,  &c.  See 
Achceni2tm. 

CYRTO'METER  (/Cipro's,  curved, 
/lETpoy,  a  measure).  An  instrument 
for  recording  the  shape  of  the 

cll6st 

CYRTO'SIS  {KvprSs,  curved). 
A  term  denoting,  among  the 
Ancients,  a  recurvation  of  the 
spine,  or  posterior  crookedness  ; 
as  lordosis  denoted  procurvation 


of  the  head,  or  anterior  crookedness. 
It  has,  more  recently,  been  termed 
cyrtonosos,  but  such  a  word  is  quite 
inadmissible.    See  Hyhosis. 

CYSTERNA  LYMPHATICA. 
The  large  lymph-sac  of  frogs  ;  it 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  spinal 
column. 

CY'STIS  ((cuo-Tis,  a  bladder). 
By  this  term  is  meant  an  accidental 
membrane,  forming  a  sort  of  shut 
sac,  and  containing  a  liquid  or  half- 
liquid  matter,  secreted  by  the 
membrane  which  encloses  it.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  urinary 
and  the  gall-bladder.. 

1.  Cystis  fellca  [fel,  gall).  The 
gall-bladder,  a  membranoirs  reser- 
voir, situated  at  the  under  surface 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 

2.  Cystic  duct.  Tlie  duct,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  leading  from 
the  gall-bladder,  and  uniting  with 
the  hepatic  duct. 

3.  Cystin.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance constituting  a  very  rare 
form  of  human  calculus,  and  char- 
acterized by  an  excessive  propor- 
tion, about  26  percent.,  of  sul[iliur. 

Cystin-uria  (&5pov,  urine).  The 
presence  of  cystin  in  the  urine. 

4.  Cyst-anenccphalia  {aveyKe<pd- 
\ia,  brainlessness).  A  state  of 
monstrosity  in  which,  in  place  of 
a  brain,  a  bladder  is  found  filled 
with  fluid.  So,  also,  a  monster 
having  a  head  witli  a  vesicular 
brain  is  called  cyst-enccphaVus,  or 
bladder-brained. — G.  St.  Hilaire. 

5.  Cystitis.  Catarrhus  vesiae 
or  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder. 

6.  Cysti-cercus  tclcc  cclhcloscc 
{KepKos,  a  tail).  The  immature 
form  of  Tajnia  solium  found  in 
the  muscles  of  measly  pork.  The 
cysticercus  of  Ttenia  niediocanel- 
lata  forms  the  ordinary  hydatid 
of  the  human  liver.  Compare 
Ccenuriis  and  Hydatid. 
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7.  Cyato-rrhagia  (^i^yvvw,  to 
burst  forth).  Haimorrhage  from  the 
urinary  bladder. 

8.  Cysto-rrhcca  (^e'co,  to  flow). 
Cliroiiic  cystitis;  characterized  by 
tlie  discharge  of  au  increased 
quantity  of  mucus  with  the  urine, 
with  slight  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  tlie  bladder. 

9.  Cysto-tonie  {rofj.7i,  section).  An 
instrument  for  lacerating  the  cap- 
sule of  the  crystalline  lens. 

10.  Cysto-cele  {ktiKti,  a  tumor). 
Hernia  formed  by  protrusion  of 
the  bladder. 

11.  Cyslo-plasty  {irKdaffui,  to 
form).  A  mode  of  treating  vesico- 
vaginal fistula.  The  edges  of  the 
fistula  are  refreshed,  a  fla])  dissected 
oir  from  the  external  labium,  and 
united  by  suture  with  the  refreshed 
edges  of  the  sore. 

12.  Oysto-tomia  {rofxii,  section). 
The  operation  of  opening  the 
bladder  for  the  extraction  of  a  cal- 
culus, or  for  exploring  the  bladder 
iu  cases  where  the  existence  of  a 
tumor  is  suspected. 

13.  Cyst-edasy  (e/crao-ts,  exten- 
sion). Dilatation  of  the  l)ladder  ; 
:in  operation  for  removing  a  cal- 
culus from  the  bladder.  See 
Lithectasy. 

14.  Cysto-sarcoma.  Complex 
cystic  tumor.  The  designation  of 
compound  ovarian  cysts,  when  they 
are  surrounded  by  thick  walls  of 


firm  fibrous  or  vascular  tissue.  The 
disease  is  also  termed  alveolar, 
gelatinous,  and  colloid  tumor. 

15.  Cyslo-seopc  {a-Koirew,  to  see). 
An  endoscope  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 

16.  Cystic  tumors.  Tumors  con- 
sisting of  a  sac  containing  solid 
or  liquid  substances.  Conqoound 
cystic  tumors  are  formed  by  the 
exaggerated  development  into  cysts, 
of  tlie  cells  of  which  a  structure 
mainly  consists. 

CY'TOBLAST  (Kiros,  a  cell, 
jSAacTT?),  growth).  A  cell-germ,  or 
nuclcics  observed  in  the  centre  of 
some  of  the  bladders  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  plants,  and  regarded  by 
Schleiden  as  a  universal  elemen- 
tary organ.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  nucleus  of  the  cell 
which  composes  the  tissues,  of  the 
animal  body.    See  Cytoblasteiyui. 

CYTOl^LA'STEMA  {Kiros,  a 
cell,  fi\diTT-nfia,  growth).  Cell-pro- 
ducer ;  the  cell  iirotoplasni. 

CYTO-GE'NESIS  (ku'tos,  a  cell, 
yeviffis,  production).  Cell-multi- 
plication ;  the  )iowpr  possessed  by 
cells,  in  many  cases,  of  producing 
fresh  cells.  Sue  Cell-muUiiMca- 
tion. 

CY'TOID  {k6tos,  a  cell,  elSos, 
likeness).  Cell-like  ;  a  general 
term  applied  to  the  coiyuscles  oc- 
curring in  lyin[di,  chyle,  mucus, 
pus,  &c. 
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DA'CRYO-  {Saicpiui,  to  shed 
tears).  A  term  employed  by  French 
writers  in  combination  with  other 
terms  denoting  afl'ections  of  the 
Jacrymal  apparatus.  The  com- 
pounds are  as  follow  ;  — 


1.  Dacryo-adenalgia.  Neuralgia 
of  the  lacrymal  gland. 

2.  Ducnjo-adcnitis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  lacrymal  gland. 

3.  Dacryo-pyorrlma,  furulent 
Jacrymatiou, 
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4.  Dacnjo-hlciinorrhcea.  A  difa- 
charge  of  mucus  from  the  lacrymal 
sac. 

5.  Dacryo-cystitis.  Acute  in- 
flammation of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

6.  Dacryo-cystaltjia  cacochymia. 
Inflammation  of  the  lacrymal  sac, 

7.  Dacryo-cyst-atmia.  Atony  of 
the  lacrymal  sac. 

8.  Dacryo-cyst-ectasis.  Hernia 
of  the  lacrymal  sac. 

9.  Bacryo-hcemo-rrhysis.  EH'u- 
sion  of  tears  mixed  with  blood. 

10.  Dacnjo-litlis.  Calculus  in 
the  lacrymal  sac. 

11.  Dacryo-rrhysis.  An  over- 
flow of  tears.    See  Stillicidium. 

12.  Dacryo-stacjon.  An  nndue 
secretion  of  the  lacrymal  fluid. 

13.  Dacr-y-ops.  Swelling  of  the 
lacrymal  sac. 

DACRYO'MA  (SaKpwco,  to  shed 
tears).  An  impervious  state  of 
one  or  both  of  the  puncta  lacry- 
malia  ;  so  named  from  the  run- 
ning down  of  the  tear  over  the 
lower  eye-lid. 

DACTYLITIS  {UktvKos,  a  fin- 
ger, and  -itis,  denoting  inflamma- 
tion). A  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  phalanges  and  surrounding 
soft  parts,  connected  with  syphilis, 
and  struma. 

DACTYLO'LOGY  {^iKrvKos,  a 
finger,  Xoyos,  an  account).  The 
1  ait  of  communicating  ideas  by 
:  spelling  words  with  the  fingers  ;  a 
:  manual  alphabet  or  finger-talking, 
I  employed  as  a  medium  of  inter- 
I  course  between  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
I  and  blind  persons.  We  read  of  one 
1  Babington,  who  was  deaf,  but  who 
)feU  words,  and  "whose  wife  dis- 
(  courseth  very  perfectly  with  him, 
1  by  a  strange  way  of  arthrolocjy,  or 
I  alphabet  contrived  on  the  joints  of 
1  his  fingers. 

D^MONOMA'NIA  {Salfiwp, 
I  Salfj.ovos,  a  demon,  /navia,  madness). 
1  Demon-madness ;     a    species  of 


melancholy  in  which  the  patient 
supposes  himself  possessed  with 
demons. 

DAGUE'RROTYPE.  A  process 
invented  by  M.  Daguerre,  by  which 
all  images  produced  by  the  camera 
obscura  are  retained  and  fixed  in  a 
few  minutes  upon  a  plate  of  silver, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  layer 
of  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver. 

DALLEI'OCHIN.  The  green 
product  of  the  action  of  chlorine 
and  ammonia  upon  quina.  See 
Thalleiocliin. 

DA'LTONISM.  Colour-blind- 
ness ;  a  term  derived  from  the 
name  of  John  Dalton,  who  first 
noticed  the  afl'ection  in  his  own 
case.    See  Chromato-dysopsis. 

DAT.TON'S  LAW.  The  law  of 
the  tension  of  vapours.  "The 
weight  of  vapour  which  will  enter 
a  given  space  is  the  same  whether 
the  space  be  empty  or  filled  with 
gas,  provided  plenty  of  time  be 
allowed.  When  a  gas  is  saturated 
with  vapour,  the  actual  tension  of 
the  mixture  is  the  sum  of  the  ten- 
sions due  to  the  gas  and  vapour 
separately." — Deschanel. 

DAMMAR.  Cowdic  gum.  A 
term  applied  to  resinous' exudations 
from  the  Dainmar-pine  and  other 
East  India  trees. 

DAMPS.  The  permanently 
elastic  fluids  which  are  extricated 
in  mines.  These  are  choke  damp, 
or  carbonic  acid  ;  and  fire  damp, 
consisting  almost  solelj'  of  marsh 
gas,  exploding  on  contact  with  a 
light. 

DANCE  OF  ST.  JOHN.  A 
dancing  epidemic  which  made  its 
appearance  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
the  summer  of  1374,  and  was  char- 
acterized chiefly  by  paroxysms  of 
extravagant  dancing,  leaping, 
howling,  and  screaming. 

DA'NDELION  {dent  de  lion, 
lion's  tooth).    A  familiar  name  of 
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the  Leontodon  taraxacum,  a  com- 
posite iudigenous  plant,  derived 
Iroin  its  r uncinate,  tootlied  leaves. 

DA'NDRIFF  or  DANDRUFF. 
A  sciirfiness  attended  with  itching, 
occurring  usually  on  the  head,  as 
in  pityriasis  and  psoriasis  capitis. 
The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Saxon  words  tan,  ' '  a  foul  tet- 
ter," and  clrof,  or  "  drafly." 

DANDY  FEVER.  See 
Dcnguis. 

DAPHNIN.  A  peculiar  acrid 
principle  found  in  the  bark  of 
Daphne  tnezereon,  but  not  consti- 
tuting its  active  principle. 

D'ARCET'S  ALLOY.  Soluble 
metal.  An  alloy  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  bismuth,  one  of  lead,  and 
one  of  tin. 

DA'RSIS  {Upffis,  from  Se'pco,  to 
flay).  The  operation  of  removing 
the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
into  view  the  organs  covered  by  it. 

DA'RTOS  (Saprrfs,  ilayed).  The 
term  x'''''^'')  timica,  being  under- 
stood, we  have  a  designation  of  the 
tiiin,  smooth,  muscular  layer  form- 
ing the  proper  tunic  of  the  scrotum, 
as  of  skin  stripped  off. 

DA'RTRE  {^apT6s,  flayed).  The 
French  term  for  tetter,  applied, 
popularly,  to  all  common  aUbctions 
of  the  skin,  resulting  from  abrasion, 
desquamation,  &c.  A  tendency  to 
these  aflections  has  been  termed 
dartrous  diathesis. 

DARWINIAN  HYPOTHESIS. 
A  hypothesis  propounded  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin  on  the  subject  of 
Evolution.  He  believed  that  species 
are  not  permanent  and  immutable, 
but  that  they  "undergo  modifica- 
tion, and  that  the  existing  forms  of 
life  are  the  descendants  by  true 
generation  of  pre-existing  forms." 
Species  are,  by  this  hypothesis, 
evolved  by  variation  and  "natural 
selection,"  and  in  the  "  struggle  for 
existence,"  those  individuals  which 


do  not  possess  a  favourable  varia- 
tion are  gradually  exterminated, 
the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  being 
thus  secured. 

DASY'METER  (5a<7^s,  thick, 
ixirpov,  a  measure).  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  loss  of 
weight  which  a  body  undergoes 
when  suspended  in  air  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  increase  of  weight  it  un- 
dergoes when  weighed  in  vacuo,  or 
in  a  highly  rarefied  medium.  The 
instrument  was  invented  by  Otho 
von  Guericke,  and  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  manometer,  being 
used  instead  of  a  barometer  to  test 
the  density  of  the  air. 

DATU'RIN.  A  peculiar  vege- 
table alkali  constituting  the  poison- 
ous principle  of  the  Datura  stra- 
monium, a  Solanaceous  plant 
cultivated  in  Britain  ;  when  intro- 
duced into  the  eye  it  dilates  the 
pupil. 

DAVY  LAMP.  A  lamp-flame 
surrounded  by  a  cage  of  wire-gauze, 
invented  by  Davy  for  the  protection 
of  the  miner  when  surrounded  by 
explosive  gases,  and  constructed  on 
the  princiijle  that  ignited  gas,  or 
flame,  is  extinguished  by  contact 
with  a  large  surface  of  a  good  con- 
ductor of  heat,  as  copper  or  iron. 
Davy's  lamp  is  safe,  so  long  as  the 
explosive  gases  remain  perfectly 
ti-anquil.    See  Safety-Jet. 

DAVY'S  LEVER.  An  ebony  rod 
with  a  graduated  bulbous  extremity 
which  is  inserted  into  the  rectum 
for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the 
abdominal  aorta  or  the  common 
iliac  artery.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Davy,  one  of  the  surgeons  to 
the  Westminster  Hospital. 

DAY-MARE.  Ephialtes  vigi- 
lantiuon.  A  species  of  incubus, 
occurring  during  wakefulness,  and 
attended  with  that  severe  pressure 
on  the  chest  which  peculiarly  char- 
acterizes night-mare. 
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DAY'S  BLOOD  TEST,  A  test 
for  the  presence  of  blood  depending 
upon  the  production  of  a  bhie  colour 
when  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in 
ethereal  solution  is  added  to  a  mix- 
ture of  freshly  prepared  tincture  of 
guiacum  with  the  fluid  containing 
blood. 

DAY-SIGHT.  Hemcralopia. 
An  affection  of  the  vision,  in  which 
it  is  dull  and  confused  in  the  dark, 
but  clear  and  strong  in  the  day- 
light. Hens  labour  under  this 
affection  ;  hence  it  is  called  hen- 
blindness.  See  Heineralopia  and 
Nyctalopia. 

DA'ZZLING.  A  popular  name 
for  a  disturbance  of  vision,  occa- 
sioned by  a  sudden  impression  of 
powerful  light,  or  by  an  internal 
cause.    See  Visus. 

DE.  A  Latin  preposition,  sig- 
nifying, in  composition,  1,  down, 
atvay,  off,  as  in  de-glutition,  de- 
mulcent, de-tergent ;  2,  deficiency 
or  reversal  of  the  meaning  of  the 
root,  as  in  de-coloration,  de-cor- 
tication,  de-rangement ;  3,  over, 
ovennuch,  much,  as  in  de-auratus, 
&c.  It  coincides  nearly,  in  sense, 
with  the  French  des  and  the  Latin 
'dis. 

DEAD  FINGUS,  DEAD 
HAND.  A  local  and  generally 
transient  asphyxia  of  the  fingers  or 
of  the  hands,  causing  the  parts  to 
appear  waxy  white  and  feel  icy 
cold.  It  occurs  occasionally  in 
Bright's  disease,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, the  early  stage  of  Raynaud's 
disease,  &c. 

DEAD  OIL.  A  refuse  of  tar- 
distillation,  the  heavy  oil  remain- 
ing after  the  removal  of  the  lighter 
oil  containing  benzene  ;  it  is  em- 
ployed as  fuel  in  place  of  coal,  by 
driving  it,  by  means  of  steam, 
upon  a  layer  of  burning  ashes  or 
coke. 

DEAF-MUTE.    One  who  is  deaf 


and  dumb  ;  one  who,  through  de- 
privation or  defect  of  hearing,  has 
either  failed  to  acquire  the  power  of 
speech,  or  has  lost  it  after  having 
acquired  it.  For  such  has  been 
contrived  a  finger-alphabet,  or 
dactylology. 

DEAFNESS.  The  partial  or 
entire  destruction  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  occasioned,  when  congeni- 
tal,  by  malformation  of  the  ear, 
and,  when  acquired,  by  various 
diseases  affecting  the  apparatus  of 
the  ear.  The  Greek  term  for  deaf- 
ness is  kophosis ;  the  Latin,  surdi- 
tas. 

DEAURA'TUS  {de,  of,  aiirum, 
gold).  Gilded  ;  a  term  applied  to 
pills  when  ordered  to  be  rolled  up 
in  gold-leaf,  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance. The  verb  dcaurale  is  obso- 
lete. 

DEBl'LITANTS  {delilis,  weak). 
Remedies  exhibited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  excitement,  as 
antiphlogistics,  &c. 

DEBI'LITY  {dehilis,  weak). 
Asthenia.  Weakness,  feebleness, 
decay  of  strength  both  of  mind  and 
body.  Debility  is  a  more  general 
affection  than  infirmity,  and  may 
be  constitutional ;  the  latter  be- 
longs to  particular  members,  may 
be  accidental,  and  is  often  tempo- 
rary. Imbecility  applies  to  the 
whole  frame,  and  is  always  con- 
stitutional. Figuratively,  we  have 
debility  of  intellect,  imbecility  of 
mind,  and  infirmity  of  purpose. 

DECAGY'NIA  (5e'«a,  ten,  yvi^-l,, 
a  woman).  The  designation  of 
those  07-ders  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
ncean  system  which  are  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  ten  pistils. 

DECA'NDRIA  (Se'/ca,  ten,  i.wf,p, 
a  man).  A  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linncean  system,  characterized  by 
having  ten  stamens. 

DECANTA'TION.  The  pour- 
ing off  of  clear  fluid  from  sediment 
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or  from  one  vessel  to  another.  But 
the  Latin  word  clecantatio  siiny)ly 
means  talkativeness ;  decantare 
means,  to  sing  one's  song  out. 

Decanthation.  A  proposed  im- 
provement of  the  ]jreceding  term, 
derived  from  canthus,  a  wlieel-tire, 
or  Kavdos,  the  corner  of  the  eye. 
The  term  may  then  mean  the  pour- 
ing off  of  a  liquid  from  the  edge  or 
brim  of  a  vessel.  To  cant,  among 
mechanics,  is  to  raise  on  the  edge 
or  corner. 

DECAPITA'TOR.  A  hook  with 
a  .sharp  cutting  edge  on  its  concave 
side  ;  it  is  ,used  in  midwifery  for 
decapitating  the  foetus. 

DKCARBONIZA'TION.  The 
process  of  depriving  a  substance  of 
carbon.  Decarhonaiion  is  the  pro- 
cess of  depriving  a  substance  of  its 
carbonic  acid — destroying  its  char- 
acter of  carbonate. 

DECI'DUA  MEMBRA'NA  {dcd- 
dere,  to  fall  off).  A  spongy  mem- 
brane, or  chorion,  produced  at  the 
period  of  conception,  and  thrown 
off  from  the  uterus  after  parturition. 

1.  Decidua  rcflcxa.  Tliat  portion 
of  the  decidua  which  is  reflected 
over,  and  siirroiands  the  ovum. 

2.  Dccidiut  vera.  That  portion 
of  tlie  decidua  which  lines  the  in- 
terior of  the  uterus  ;  the  non- 
reflected  portion. 

3.  Decid^ia  scrotiyia.  That  por- 
tion of  the  decidua  to  which  the 
ovum  is  attached  ;  it  forms  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta. 

DECI'DUOUS  {dcciduus,  that 
falls  olf  or  down).  Falling  off;  a 
term  synonymous  with  caducous, 
and  opposed  to  persistent.  The 
petals  of  poppy  are  deciduous  ; 
tliose  of  campanula,  persistent. 

DECLINA'TIO  {dccUnare,  to 
turn  aside).  A  term  applied  to 
the  period  at  which  the  paroxysm 
of  a  disease  is  declining  or  passing 
away.    See  Accessio. 


DECLINATION,  MAGNETIC. 
The  deviation  of  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnetic  needle  from  the  true 
north  ;  at  present  it  points  west  of 
north. 

DECLINATOR.  An  instrument 
for  pushing  aside  the  dura  mater 
during  trephining. 

DECd'CTIO  ;  DECO'CTUM 
{decoquere,  to  boil  away).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  boiling  of 
a  substance  in  water  or  other  liquid, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  its 
soluble  constituents.  The  latter 
term  denotes  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion.   See  Preface,  par.  3. 

Decocto-infusa.  Decocto-infu- 
sions.  These  are  decoctions  to 
which,  after  they  have  ceased  to 
boil,  but  while  they  are  still  hot, 
other  substances  are  added  and 
allowed  to  be  digested  therein. 

DECOLLATION  (decoUarc,  to 
behead,  from  collum,  the  neck). 
Decapitation.  The  removal  of  the 
head,  as  of  the  foetus  from  the 
trunk,  the  latter  remaining  in  the 
uterus. 

Decollator.  Another  name  for 
Decapita.tor. 

DECOLORA'TIO  ARGENTE'A. 
Chemical  coloration  of  the  skin, 
produced  by  the  internal  use  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver. 

DECOLORA'TION.  The 
property  of  discharging  colour — a 
property  remarkably  possessed  by 
animal  charcoal. 

DECOMPOSITION.  Analysis. 
The  sei^aration  of  the  component 
parts  or  principles  of  bodies  pre- 
viously held  together  by  chemical 
attraction.  It  is  attended  by  an 
entire  change  of  properties,  either 
spontaneously  or  from  chemical 
agency,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  mere  mechanical  division  ; 
the  term  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  putrefaction. 

DE'COMPOUND.  Decompositus. 
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A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to 
those  ramifications  of  plants  which 
arc  themselves  compounded,  as  to 
leaves  in  which  the  petiole  bears 
secondary  petioles.  When  the 
secondary  petioles  are  divided  into 
a  third  set,  such  leaves  are  said  to 
be  supra- clccomj)ound. 

DECORTICATION  {dc,  from, 
cortex,  bark).  The  removal  or 
stripping  oS"  of  the  bark,  husk,  &c., 
of  plants.    See  Groats. 

DECREPITA'TION  {dc,  from, 
crejntus,  crackling).  The  crackling 
noise  which  takes  place  when 
certain  crystallized  bodies,  as 
common  salt,  part  with  the  water 
which  they  contain,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  and  fall  to  pieces. 
The  crackling  noise  is  caused  by 
small  portions  of  water  imprisoned 
within  the  crystals  being  con- 
verted into  steam,  which  acquires 
sufficient  tension  to  tear  asunder 
the  walls  of  the  chamber  within 
which  it  was  confined. 

DECU'BITUS  {decumbere,  to  lie 
down).  This  unclassical  term,  to- 
gether with  the  equally  unclassical 
and  obselete  word  decuhation, 
denotes  the  act  of  lying  down  or 
decumbency,  the  position  assumed 
by  a  person  prostrate  with  illness. 

DECUSSA'TION  (dccussare,  to 
cross  like  an  X).  A  term  applied 
to  parts  which  cross  each  other, 
as  leaves  or  branches  growing  in 
pairs,  which  cross  one  another 
alternately  at  right  angles  ;  as  the 
optic  nerves  which  cross  each  other 
in  the  cranium.  The  term  decussa- 
tion of  the  anterior  pyramids  is 
applied  to  the  crossing,  from  right 
to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  of 
white  fibres  at  the  lower  and  front 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

DEGUSSO'RIUM  {decutere,  to 
cast  down  or  oil).  An  instrument 
for  depressing  the  dura  mater, 
after  trephining,  for  the  purpose 


of  facilitating  the  discharge  of 
substances  effused  on  or  under 
that  membrane. 

DEFiECA'TION  {dc,  from, /ctws, 
dregs,  excrement).  The  process 
of  removing  the  lees  or  dregs  from 
a  liquid  ;  also  the  act  of  evacuating 
the  bowels.    See  Fax. 

DEFE'CTIO  ;  DEFECTUS  {dc- 
ficcre,  to  fail).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  failing,  phy- 
sically or  mentally ;  the  latter 
denotes  the  state  induced  by  failing. 
The  two  terms  represent  cause  and 
efi'ect,  respectively.  See  Preface, 
par.  3. 

DEFERVE'SCENCE  {defer- 
vescere,  to  cease  boiling,  to  cool 
down).  Abatement  of  heat  ;  reduc- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
in  febrile  diseases.  Refvigcscence 
is  the  growing  cool  or  cold. 

DE'FINITE  PROPORTIONS. 
A  law  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  elements 
combine  with  each  other  in  con- 
stant and  definite  proportions  by 
weight. 

DEFLAGRA'TION  {deflagrarc, 
to  be  utterly  consumed  by  fire). 
The  oxidation  of  metals  by  mixing 
them  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  projecting  the  mixture 
into  a  red-hot  crucible.  It  is  at- 
tended by  sparkling  combustion 
without  violent  explosion.  This 
process  is  the  converse  of  reduction. 

1.  Deflagrating  Mixticres.  These 
are  generally  made  with  nitre,  the 
oxygen  of  which  is  the  active  in- 
gredient in  promoting  their  com- 
bustion. 

2.  Deflagrator.  A  galvanic  bat- 
tery consisting  of  two  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc  coiled  around  but 
not  touching  each  other,  and 
cajiable  of  being  nearly  wholly 
immersed  in  an  acid  fluid ;  the 
heat  thus  produced  is  very  great. 

DEFLU'VIUM  CAPILLO'RUM 
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{defiuere,  to  flow  down).  Atlirix 
simplex.  Thinning  of  the  hair  ;  a 
simple  and  progressive  fall  of  the 
hair,  prodnciug  thinness.  This  is 
the  earliest  stage  of  diminished 
formation  of  hair,  as  alo^Kcia,  is 
the  last.    See  Madarosis. 

DEFLU'XION  {dejlucre,  to  flow 
down).  Dcstillatio.  Catarrh.  This 
term  was  formerly  used,  as  well 
as  flioxion,  to  denote  a  swelling 
arising  from  the  sudden  flow  of 
humours  from  a  distant  part. 

DEFCEDA'TIO  UNGUIUM. 
Degencratio  ungidum, ;  scabritics 
unguium.  Excessive  thickening 
of  the  nails,  accompanied  with  a 
yellow  and  dirty  discoloration, 
imparting  to  the  nails  an  appear- 
ance of  horn,  both  in  colour  and 
density. 

DETRUTUM  {dcfervitum,  sc. 
mustum,  from  defervescerc,  to  cease 
boiling).  Mead.  New  wine 
boiled  down  to  one-half,  or  one- 
third,  with  spices,  &c.    See  Roh. 

DEGENERATION  {degcncrare, 
to  become  unlike  its  kind).  A 
change  of  condition,  but  always 
for  the  worse,  as  when  the  cell 
protoplasm  undergoes  a  fatty  or 
a  colloid  change. 

1.  Degeneration,  ascending,  de- 
scending. Chronic  changes  which 
progress  in  an  upward  or  down- 
ward direction  in  the  nerve  fibrils 
of  certain  definite  tracts  of  the 
s])inal  cord. 

2.  Degeneration,  reaction  of. 
The  more  ready  response  to  the 
galvanic  than  to  the  faradic  cur- 
rent of  muscles  which  are  under- 
going degenerative  changes. 

DEGLUTI'TION  {dcglutire  or 
degluttire,  to  swallow  down).  The 
act  of  swallowing.  The  verb  is 
of  rare  occurrence. 

DEHI'SCENCE  {dehiscerc,  to 
gape  or  open  wide).  The  spon- 
taneous opening  of  a  ripe  fruit  for 


the  discharge  of  the  seeds,  of  the 
thecae  of  anthers  for  the  discharge 
of  pollen,  &c. 

DEHYDRA'TION.  An  inele- 
gant term,  signifying  the  abstrac- 
tion of  water  or  its  elements  from 
a  chemical  compound. 

DEJE'CTIO  ;  DEJE'CTUM  {de- 
jicere,  to  cast  down).  The  former 
term  denotes  a  casting  down,  as  in 
dejectio  alvi,  or  purging ;  the 
latter  denotes  that  which  is  cast 
down,  or  fteces — the  result  of  purg- 
ing.   See  Preface,  par.  3. 

DELHI  BOIL.  Aurungzehe.  A 
disease  prevailing  in  Delhi  and 
other  Indian  cities,  allied  to  an- 
thrax, and  corresponding  with 
"Aleppo  Evil." 

DELIGATION  {deligare,  to  tie 
up).  The  tying  or  ligaturing  of  a 
blood-vessel,  especially  in  contin- 
uity. 

DELIQUE'SCENCE  {deliques- 
cere,  to  melt  away).  A  chem- 
ical term  denoting  the  change 
of  form  which  certain  bodies 
undergo  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state  by  exposure  to  the 
air  and  absorption  of  moisture 
from  it,  as  nitrate  of  soda  and 
most  of  the  haloid  salts. 

DELIQUE'SCENT  (deliquescere, 
to  melt  away).  Melting  away  ;  a 
term  applied,  in  botany,  to  a  panicle 
which  is  so  much  branched  that 
the  primary  axis  disappears. 

DELI'QUIUM  {deliquare,  to 
pour  off' ;  or  delinquere,  to  fail). 
In  the  former  case  the  term  denotes 
a  flowing  or  drijiping  down  ;  in  the 
latter,  a  want  or  defect.  Deliqtiium 
animi  denotes  syncope  or  fainting. 

DELIRA'TIO  (delirare,  to  de- 
viate from  the  straight  line).  A 
going  away  from  the  line,  pro- 
ducing deliramentum,  absurdity 
and  delirium,  madness. 

DELI'RIANTS  {delirare, _  to 
swerve  from  reason).  Medicinal 
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agents  whicli,  in  excessive  closes,  oc- 
casion (^c^mim,  as  hyoscyamus,  &c. 

DELI'RIUM  {dclirare,  properly, 
to  slip  out  of  the  furrow,  from  de, 
and  lira,  a  furrow :  figuratively, 
to  talk  or  act  extravagantly,  to 
swerve  from  reason).  Raving ; 
frenzy ;  disorder  of  the  brain. 
Deliratio  is  the  act  of  talking  or 
acting  extravagantly;  deliratnenhom 
is  extravagance  or  absurdity. 

1.  Delirium  febrile,  A  form  of 
delirium  occurring  in  febrile  and 
inflammatory  diseases  of  acute 
character. 

2.  Delirium  tremens.  An  un- 
couth expression,  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  delirium  co-existing 
with  a  tremulous  condition  of  the 
body  or  limbs.  It  has  been  called 
"drunkard's  delirium"  mania 
apotic;  the  proper  term  \s  alcoholic 
delii'ium.    See  Alcoliolism. 

3.  Delirium  traicmaticum.  A 
similar  disease,  which  occurs  after 
serious  accidents  or  operations.  It 
may  assume  the  form  of  ordinary 
mania,  of  a  mild  cast,  or  of  hysteria. 

DELITE'SCENCE  {delitescere, 
to  lie  hid).  The  state  of  being 
concealed.  A  term  used  principally 
l)y  French  physiologists  to  express 
a  more  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation  than 
occurs  in  resolution.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  speaks  of  "the  delites- 
cence of  mental  activities." 

DELOMOR'PHOUS  (5^\os,  con- 
spicuous, fj.op<pTi,  shape).  Of  con- 
spicuous shape  or  appearance. 
Delomorphotis  cells  (Rollet). 
Parietal  cells,  Peptic  cells  {Beleg- 
zellen,  Heidenhain).  Oxyntic  cells. 
Very  granular,  dark-looking  cells, 
situated  between  the  central  cells 
and  the  basement  membrane  of  the 
cardiac  glands  of  the  stomach. 

DE'LPHINE.  An  alkaloid 
found  in  the  seeds  of  Delphinium 
staphisagria,  together  with  a  yellow 


non-crystalline  body  called  staphy- 
sain. 

DELTOID  LIGAMENT  (Se'Ara, 
the  Greek  letter  A,  and  eiSos, 
likeness).  The  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  ankle-joint  ;  a  tri- 
angular layer  of  fibres,  attached 
superiorly  by  its  apex  to  the  in- 
ternal malleolus,  inferiorly  by  an 
expanded  base  to  the  astragalus, 
OS  calcis,  and  scaphoid. 

Deltoides  micsculus.  Attollens 
humeri ;  subacromio  -  humeralis. 
The  deltoid  or  triangular  nntscle 
which  forms  the  convexity  of  the 
shoulder,  and  moves  the  arm 
directly  upwards. 

DELU  SION  ;  ILLUSION. 
These  terms  are  used  vaguely. 
But  delusion  is  a  false  judgment 
respecting  the  real  afl'airs  of  life  ; 
illusion  is  a  deception  practised 
on  the  senses  or  imagination.  "A 
fanatic,  either  religious  or  political, 
is  the  subject  of  strong  delusions  ; 
while  the  term  illusion  is  applied 
solely  to  the  visions  of  an  uncon- 
trolled imagination,  the  chimerical 
ideas  of  one  blinded  by  hope,  pas- 
sion, or  credulity,  or  lastly,  to 
spectral  and  other  ocular  decep- 
tions, to  which  the  word  dehision 
is  never  applied.  " —  Whately. 

DEMARCATION  (French,  dc, 
down,  marquer,  to  mark).  The 
marking  of  a  boundary.  Line  of 
demarcation,  the  zone  of  inflam- 
mator}''  redness  which  separates 
the  healthy  from  the  unhealthy 
tissues  in  gangrene  of  a  part. 

DEME'NTIA  {demens,  senseless). 
Disorder  of  the  intellect,  charac- 
terized by  loss  or  feebleness  of  the 
mental  faculties.  See'Anientia. 

DEMI-BATH.  Demi-bain.  A 
half-bath  ;  a  bath  in  which  the 
lower  part  only  of  the  body  is 
immersed  ;  a  hip-bath. 

DE'MILUNE  CELLS.  Half- 
moon-shaped  granular  cells  found 
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near  the  outer  border  of  the  alveoli 
of  the  salivary  glands. 

DE'MODRX  FOLLICULO'RUM 
(Sriix6s,  fat,  SaKvcu  5^|oyuai,  to  bite). 
The  name  given  by  Owen  to  the 
ncarus  of  other  writers,  whicli 
inhabits  the  sebaceous  sacs  and 
hair-follicles  of  tlie  human  skin. 
He  regards  it  as  a  lower  form  of 
one  of  the  higher  divisions  of  the 
Arachnidce.  By  Sir  E.  Wilson,  it  is 
described  under  the  term  stcatozoon. 

DEMO'GRAPHY  {STjjxos,  a  dis- 
trict, the  people  of  a  district,  ypd(})<o, 
to  write).  The  study  of  the  life 
conditions  of  communities  from 
statistical  points  of  view. 

DEMOIVRE'S  HYPOTHESIS. 
A  liypothesis  respecting  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life,  formed  by 
Demoivre,  and  thus  expressed  : 
of  eighty-six  persons  lorn  ana  dies 
every  year,  till  all  are  extinct. 
The  remainder  of  eighty-six  years, 
at  every  age,  Demoivre  called  the 
complement  of  life. 

DEMU'LCENTS  {demulcere,  to 
soften).  Medicinal  .agents  which 
have  the  property  of  protecting 
sensible  surfaces  from  tiie  action 
of  irritating  matter,  by  hindering 
it  from  coming  into  direct  contact 
witii  them.  They  are  thus  distin- 
guishi-d  from  diluents,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  lessen  acrimony  by 
diluting  or  attenuating  the  fluid  in 
which  it  exists.  Emollients  are 
employed  for  external  application. 

DENDRODE'NTINE  {Uv^ov, 
a  tree,  and  dentine).  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  tissue  of 
the  teeth  which  is  produced  by  the 
aggregation  of  many  simple  teeth 
into  a  single  mass,  exhibiting,  on 
section,  a  dendritic  appearance  by 
the  interblending  of  the  dentine, 
enamel,  and  cement,  as  in  den- 
drodus. 

DENGUIS.  Dengue  or  Dandy 
Fever.    "  An  ephemeral  continued 


fever  or  febricula,  characterized 
by  frontal  headache  and  by  severe 
pains  in  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and 
sometimes  by  an  eruption,  resem- 
bling that  of  measles,  over  the  body  ; 
occurring  in  the  West  Indies."— 
Nom.  of  Dis. 

DENIGRA'TION  {dc,  from,  and 
niger,  black).  A  Latin  term  for 
the  Greek  melanosis,  derived  from 
its  black  appearance. 

DENITRA'TION.  The  process 
of  separating  nitric  acid  from  a 
substance,  as  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

DENS.  A  tooth.  The  first  set 
of  teeth  in  children,  called  the 
?)n7^"-teeth,  consists  of  20,  which 
are  shed  in  childhood,  and  replaced 
by  28  permanent  teeth  at  about  7 
years  of  age  ;  to  which  are  added  4 
denies  sapientice,  or  wisdom-teeth, 
at  about  the  age  of  20. 

1.  The  classes  of  the  teeth  are 
three,  viz.  the  incisores,  the  front 
or  cutting  teeth  ;  the  canini  or 
cuspidati,  the  eye  or  corner  teeth  ; 
and  the  molares,  or  grinders,  the 
double  or  lateral  teeth.  Of  these, 
the  first  two  pairs  have  been  termed 
bicicspidati,  from  their  having  two 
conical  tubercles  ;  the  next  three, 
multicusjndati  or  the  large  grinders, 
having  several  tubercles.    Thus — 

2.  The  teelh  in  the  adult  are — 
Incisores  \  ;  Canini  \ — \  ;  Mo- 
lares ^— 1-  =  32. 

In  Infants — 

Incisores  Canini  \ — \;  Mo- 
lares i — I  =  20. 

3.  In  each  tooth  are  observed — 
the  Crovm,  above  the  alveolus ; 
the  Neck,  just  below  the  crown  ; 
and  the  Fang  or  fangs,  within  the 
alveolus. 

4.  The  Structure  of  the  Teeth  is 
— 1.  Enamel,  encasing  the  crown, 
and  the  hardest  production  of  the 
body ;  2.  Dentine,  constituting 
the  whole  of  the  root,  and  the 
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interior  of  the  crown,  and  covered, 
except  where  the  enamel  is  present, 
by  3.  Crusta  Petrosa  ;  4.  Pulp,  a 
delicate  connective  tissue  contain- 
ing vessels  and  nerves,  and  filliiig 
the  cavity  of  the  teeth,  forming 
their  nucleus. 

DENSI'METER  (deiisus,  dense, 
fierpov,  a  measure).  An  unclassical 
term  for  an  instrument  employed 
for  determining  the  density  of 
liquids.  It  is  au- ordinary  hydro- 
meter, graduated  so  that  the  point 
corres})ondiug  to  the  level  repre- 
sents the  density  of  the  liquid  into 
which  it  has  been  immersed. 

DENSITY  {densitas,  from  den- 
siis,  thick).  The  property  of  a 
body  by  which  a  certain  quantity 
of  matter  is  contained  under  a 
certain  bullc.  The  absolute  density 
of  a  body  is  its  specific  gravity  ; 
its  apparent  density  is  obtained  by 
weighing  a  given  measure  of  it 
against  an  equal  measure  of  water. 
Density  is  opposed  to  rarity. 
Density  is  a  weight,  while  specihc 
gravity  is  a  ratio. 

DENTA'TA  {dentatus,  toothed). 
Sub.  vertebra.  The  name  of  the 
second  vertebra,  so  called  from 
its  projecting  tooth-like  process. 

DE'NTATE  {dentatus,  furnished 
with  teeth).  Toothed ;  liaving 
sharp  teeth  with  concave  edges  ; 
as  the  margins  of  some  leaves. 

DENTl'GEROUS  {dens,  dentis, 
a  tooth,  gercre,  to  bear).  Bearing 
teeth ;  a  term  applied  to  certain 
compound  or  proliferous  cysts, 
sometimes  occurring  in  the  ovary. 

DE'NTINE  {dem,  dentis,  a 
tooth).  Dentinum.  Materia  pro- 
pria dentiura.  The  tissue  which 
forms  the  body  of  the  tooth  ;  it 
consists  of  two  distinct  parts, 
first,  dentinal  tribes ;  secondly, 
intertubular  tissue. 

Dentinal  tubes.  The  minirte 
tubes  of  the  dentine  or  tissue  of 


the  tooth  ;  they  diverge  from  the 
"pulp-cavity,"  or  hollow  of  the 
tooth,  and  proceed  with  a  slightly 
wavy  course  at  right  angles,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  outer  surface. 

DENTI'TION  {dentire,  to  cut 
teeth).  Teething;  the  formation 
and  evolution  of  the  teeth.  De- 
dentition  is  the  shedding  of  the 
teeth. 

DEO'BSTRUENTS  {de,  from, 
obstruerc,  to  obstruct).  Medicines 
for  removing  obstructions,  and 
opening  the  natural  passages  of 
the  fluids  of  the  body  ;  aperients, 

DEO'DORIZERS  {de,  from, 
odor,  a  scent).  Disinfectants  ; 
sirbstances  which  act  on  fetid  and 
offensive  effluvia,  and  destroy  their 
unpleasant  odour,  as  chlorine  and 

cll3(I'C09'l. 

DEOXIDA'TION  {de,  from,  and 
oxidation).  The  partial  separation 
of  oxygen  from  a  body  ;  the  re- 
ducing a  body  from  the  state  of 
an  oxiut,.  Total  separation  of  oxy- 
gen is  termed  reduction. 

DEPHLEGMA'TION  {de,  from, 
and  phlegma,  (pxtyixa,  phlegm ;  a 
watery,  distilled  liquor,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  spirituous 
liquor).  .  The  depriving  of  a  body 
of  water,  as,  in  the  case  of  alcohol, 
by  bringing  over  the  spirit  by  dis- 
tillation, and  leaving  behind  the 
superfluous  water.  The  effect  is 
that  of  concentration,  and  this  term 
is  employed  especially  when  acids 
are  the  subjects  of  it. 

DEPHLOGI'STICATED  {de, 
from,  and  phlogiston,  the  inflam- 
mable principle).  A  term  for- 
merly employed  to  denote  bodies 
which  had  been  burned,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  theory, 
deprived  of  their  phlogiston,  or 
inflammable  principle. 

1.  Dephlogisticatcd  air;  em- 
pyreal air;  vital  air.  Oxygen 
gas. 
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2.  Dephlogisticated  muriatic  acid. 
A  designation  of  chlorine. 

DEPI'LATORY  {de,  from,  piliis, 
a  hair).  A  substance  employed 
for  the  temporary  removal  of 
hair  from  the  body,  as  lime,  &c. 

DEPLE'TION  {deplore,  to  emp- 
ty). The  act  of  emptying  ;  the 
operation  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  blood  by  blood-letting,  of  the 
alvine  foeces  by  purgatives,  &c. 

DEPLUMA'TION  {de,  from, 
pliima,  a  feather).  A  disease  of 
the  eye-lids,  in  which  the  eye- 
lashes fall  off. 

DEPO'SIT  {depojiere,  to  lay 
down).  A  sediment,  or  anything 
laid  or  thrown  down,  especially 
matters  precipitated  from  solution 
in  water  or  other  liquids.  See 
Urinary  Deposits. 

DEPOSITION  {deponere,  to 
lay  down).  The  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  separating  a  fluid  from 
a  solid,  when  performed  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  latter.  See 
Dccantatioii. 

DEPRE'SSANTS  {deprimcre,  to 
press  down).  Medicinal  agents 
which  augment  the  frequency  and 
diminish  the  force  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  heart  —  the  exact 
reverse  of  the  nction  o{  stimulants. 

DEPRE'SSION  {deprimere,  to 
press  down).  Couching  ;  an  opera- 
tion for  cataract,  consisting  in 
the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens  out 
of  the  axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a 
needle. 

DEPRE'SSOR  {deprimere,  to 
press  down).  Deprimens.  A 
general  term  for  muscles  which 
depress  a  part  of  the  body,  as 
depressor  aire  nasi,  or  myrtiformis, 
muscle ;  dej^^-csscr  anguli  oris,  or 
triangularis  ;  depressor  labii  in- 
ferioris,  or  qnadratus  menti ;  and 
depressor  oculi,  or  rectus  inferior, 
muscle. 

DEPRESSOR    NERVE.,  A 


branch  of  the  vagus  and  superior 
laryngeal  nerve,  in  the  rabbit ; 
stimulation  of  the  proximal  cut 
end  causes  considerable  lowering  of 
blood  pressure. 

DE'PRIMENS  O'CULI  {depri- 
mere, to  press  down).  A  name 
given  to  the  rectus  inferior,  from 
the  action  of  this  mu.scle  in  draw- 
ing the  eye-ball  down. 

DEPURATION  {deimrare,  to 
cleanse).  Dcfaicalion.  The  process 
of  clarifying  a  liquor,  or  of  clean- 
sing the  body  from  impurities. 
Boyle  writes,  '■^ to  depurate  the  mass 
of  blood."  A  disease  that  expels 
morbid  matters  from  the  fluids  of 
the  system  is  called  a  depuralory 
disease. 

DEPURATIVE  DEPOSIT.  An- 
other name  for  lardaceous  deposit, 
after  the  theory  of  Dickenson,  who 
believes  lardaceous  disease  to  be 
due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
alkalies  from  the  blood  by  pro- 
longed suppuration. 

DERBYSHIRE  NECK.  A  name 
given  by  Prosser  to  hronchocclc,  or 
goitre,  from  its  frequency  in  the 
hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire. 

DERIVA'TION  {derivare,  to 
draw  off  water  from  its  regular 
channel).  Revulsion,  or  the  draw- 
ing away  of  the  fluids  of  an  inflamed 
part,  by  applying  blisters,  &c.,  over 
it,  as  in  pleuritis  ;  or  at  a  distance 
from  it,  as  in  the  application  of 
sinapisms  to  the  feet  in  comatose 
affections.  Agents  producing  this 
effect  are  termed  derivatives. 

DE'RMA  (5f>a,  the  skin). 
CTiorium.  The  internal  layer  of 
the  skin,  as  distinguished  from  the 
external  layer  or  epidermis.  It  is 
also  termed  ciotis  vera,  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  cuticula,  or 
cuticle,  a  synonym  of  the  epider- 
mis. Its  lower  surface  is  termed 
pars  reticularis,  or  the  net-work 
structure ;   its   upjier   surface  is 
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termed  pars  papillaris,  from  its 
papillary  prolongations. 

DE'RMAL  ASPECT  {Upfxa,  the 
skin).  An  aspect  towards  the  skin 
or  external  snrface.  The  term  der- 
mad  is  used,  adverbially,  to  signify 
"  towards  the  dermal  aspect." 

DERMATA'GRA  {Upixa,  Sepua- 
Tos,  skin,  &ypa,  seizure).  Dcrma- 
gra.  A  classical  synonym  for  the 
term  pellagra,  or  skin-disease. 

DERMATA'LGIA  (5€>a,  Sep/ia 
Tos,  the  skin,  &K'yos,  pain).  Der- 
malgia.  Pain  of  the  skin  ;  neu- 
ralgia of  the  skin. 

DERMATAPO'STASIS  (5fVa- 
Sepfiaros,  the  skin,  a-jrSffTacrls,  a 
standing  away  from).  A  term  em- 
ployed in  the  same  sense  as  phyma, 
denoting  a  prominence  or  tumor  of 
the  skin. — K  Wilson. 

DERMATI'TIS   (56>a,  Sep^a- 
Tos,  the  skin,  and  -itis,  denoting 
inflammation).      Inflammation  of 
the  derma,  cutis,  or  true  skin  ; 
I  dermatitis    exfoliativa,    the  term 
•  used  when  large  scales    of  the 
1  epidermis  are  cast  off. 

DE'RMATO-,  DE'RMO-  (5epM«, 
.  Sep/xaTos,  the  skin).  Either  of 
1  these  terms  is  admissible  in  words 
I  compounded  of  derma,  the  skin  : 
'  we  may  use  dermatology  and  der- 
1  mology  indifferently,  dermatalgia 
I  and  dermalgia. 

DE'RMATO- DY'SCHROIA  (Se'p- 
1  fia,  SepfiaTos,  skin,  Svcrxpoia,  a  bad 
( colour).  Bermo-dyschroia.  Dis- 
<  coloration  of  the  skin  ;  a  term 
!  suggested  as  a  correct  substitute 
I  for  the  strange  compound  dyschro- 
I  Tnato-derma,  which  means,  a  bad 
e  colour's  skin ! 

DERMATO'LOGY  (Se'p/xa,  the 
s  skin,  \6yos,  a  discourse).  That 
I  branch  of  anatomy  which  investi- 
( gates  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
t  the  skin,  and  of  its  diseases.  By 
I  dermatography  {ypd<pw,  to  write) 
k  is  meant  a  description  of  the  skin. 


DERMATO'LYSIS  {S^pfia,  S4p- 
fiaroi,  skin,  \v(ris,  a  loosening). 
Cutis  pendula.  A  form  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  skin,  characterized 
by  great  extension  of  this  organ, 
which  is  thrown  into  folds,  forming 
occasionally  large  pendulous  masses. 
Alibert  describes  five  varieties  of 
dermatolysis  by  the  specific  terms, 
palpebralis,  facialis,  collaris,  ab- 
dominalis,  and  genitalium. 

DERMATO-MELASMA  SU- 
PRA-RENALE.  A  comprehen- 
sive designation  of  the  Morbus 
Addisoni,  or  Addison's  disease. 

DE'RMATO-PA'THIA  (Se'p^a, 
Sep/xaros,  skin,  iridos,  disease). 
Dermopathia.  Dermatopathy  or 
Dermopathy  ;  a  term  suggested  as 
a  general  designation  of  disease  of 
the  skin,  and  as  an  appropriate 
substitute  for  the  term  dermatosis, 
which  has  no  such  meaning. 
Further,  there  can  be  no  such  word 
as  dermatonosis. 

DERMATO'PHYTA  (SeVa,  8ep- 
fiaros,  the  skin,  ^utoj',  a  jdant). 
Vegetable  parasites,  inducing 
parasitical  skin-diseases,  as  dermo- 
mycosis,  epidermido-mycosis,  &c. 

DERMATO'SIS  {^epfxa,  Sep/xa- 
Tos,  the  skin,  and  the  termination 
-iris).  A  general  term  for  disease 
of  the  skin.  Under  the  plural 
term.  Dermatoses,  Alibert  classed 
all  diseases  of  the  skin.  But  the 
term,  per  se,  has  no  relation  to 
disease  of  the  skin,  any  more  than 
trichosis  has  to  disease  of  the  hair. 
The  terminal  particle  of  these 
words  merely  denotes  an  action, 
incomplete  or  in  progi'ess.  See 
Preface,  par.  2. 

DE'RMATO-SCLERO'SIS 
{Stpfxa,  Sepfxaros,  skin,  ffK\7]pos, 
hard).  Dermo-sclcrosis.  A  term 
applied  to  a  disease  which  has  been 
variously  designated  as  scleroma, 
scleriasis,  and  scleroderma,  and  de- 
noting hardness  of  skin. 
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DE'RMATO-Sy'PHILIS  {S^p/xa, 
SepfjLaros,  skin,  and  syphilis). 
Dermo-sypliilis.  Disease  of  the 
derma,  or  skin,  arising  from 
syphilitic  poison.  See  Syphilo- 
dermata. 

DERMATOZO'A  (5 
Tos,  the  skin,  ^a>ov,  an  animal). 
Animal  parasites,  inducing  para- 
sitical   skin- diseases.      They  are 
the  acarus,  filaria,  and  pediculus. 

DE'RMIC  {Sipfia,  the  skin).  A 
term  ap[)lied  to  tlie  action  of 
remedies  applied  through  the  skin. 

DE'RMOID  {5(pixa,  the  skin, 
e/So?,  likeness).  Dermatoid.  Skin- 
like ;  a  term  applied  to  tissues 
which  resemble  tiie  skin,  as  the 
dura  mater  ;  also  to  cutaneous  or 
piliferoiis  cysts,  occurring  in  the 
ovarium. 

DE'RMO-MYCO'SIS  {S4pfxa,  Ss'p- 
fnaros,  the  skin,  fxiKts,  a  fungus). 
Dermato-mycosis.  A  generic  term 
for  niouldiness  of  the  skin.  The 
.species  are  D.  circinata,  or  ring- 
worm ;  D.  Sycosa,  or  cliin-welk  ; 
and  D.  favosa,  or  scall-head.  See 
Epidermido-mycosis. 

DERMO'TOMY  {^ipixa,  Sepfia- 
Tos,  skin,  re/ivai,  to  cut).  Derma' 
totomy.  Anatomy  or  dissection 
of  the  skin. 

DERO'SNE'S  SALT.  A^arco- 
tine ;  Opiane.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  treating 
oi)ium  with  ether. 

DESCEMETI'TIS.  Inflamma- 
tion of  Descemet's  membrane,  i.e. 
Keratitis  punctata,  q.  v. 

DESCE'NDENS  NONI.  The 
descending  cervical  branch  of  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves,  or  hypoglos- 
sal. 

DESICCA'NTIA  {desiccare,  to 
dry  \ip).  A  class  of  astringents 
which  exhaust  moisture,  check 
secretion  and  exhalation,  and 
exercise  b\it  little  corrugating 
power  over  the  solids. 


DESICCA'TION  {desiccare,  to 
dry  up).  The  process  of  drying 
bodies,  as  precipitates,  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  by  absorfition,  and 
by  various  modes  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance. 

DESILVERIZING  PROCESS. 
A  process,  invented  by  Pattinson 
for  extracting  silver  from  lead, 
and  founded  upoji  the  fact  that, 
upon  melting  and  subsequent 
cooling,  the  lead  separates  in  a 
crystalline  form,  leaving  almost 
all  the  silver  in  the  remaining 
liquid. 

DESMO-BACTE'RIA.  See  Bac- 
teria. 

DE'SMOID  {Sda-fiv,  a  fasciculus, 
elSos,  likeness).  Resembling  a 
fiisciculus  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
fasciculate  appearance  presented 
by  the  white  fibres  in  certain 
fibrous  tumors. 

DESMO'LOGY  {SecrfiSs,  a  bond, 
x6yos,  a  description).  That  branch 
of  anatomy  which  relates  to  the 
tendons  and  ligaments.  Desmo- 
toiny  is  the  art  of  dissecting  the 
tendons  and  ligaments ;  desmo- 
graphy  is  the  description  of 
them. 

DESPUMA'TION  ■  {dc,  _  from, 
sjnma,  foam).  The  clarifying  of 
a  fluid,  or  a  separating  of  its  foul 
parts  ;  literally,  scumming,  or  the 
throwing  oH'  of  froth  or  foam. 

DESQUAMA'TION  {dc,  from, 
squama,  a  scale).  Exfoliation. 
The  falling  off'  of  the  cuticle  or 
epithelium,  in  the  form  of  scales; 
a  common  consequence  of  exan- 
thematous  diseases. 

DESTRU'CTIVENESS  {dcstru- 
ere,  to  destroy).  A  term,  in  jihre- 
nology,  indicative  of  a  tendency  to 
all  kinds  of  destruction.  It  is 
common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  being  particularly  deve- 
loped in  the  cariiivora.  Its  organ 
is  situated,  according  to  phrenolo- 
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gists,  on  each  side  of  the  head,  im- 
mediately above  the  ear,  corre- 
sponding to  the  squamous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

DESUDA'TION  [desudatio,  from 
dcsudare,  to  sweat  greatly).  A 
violent  sweating ;  profuse  or  mor- 
bid sweating. 

DETE'RGENTS  {dctergerc,  to 
wipe  away).  Abluents.  Sub- 
stances which  cleanse  wounds, 
ulcers,  &c.,  as  stimulants,  or  emol- 
,  lients. 

j  DETERMINATION  {de,  from, 
iterminus,  a  bound).  Increased 
'  vascular  action,  resembling  conges- 
I  tion  in  the  blood  being  in  excess, 
I  but  differing  from  it  in  every 
I  other  respect. 

DETONATION  (detonare,  to 
t  thunder).  A  chemical  term  de- 
1  noting  combination  or  decompo- 
s  sition  of  certain  bodies,  which 
<  occurs  with  noise  and  frequently 
'  with  combustion,  on  the  applica- 
I  tion  of  a  small  degree  of  heat,  or 
I  by  means  of  friction,  or  a  blow. 
,  Detonating  mercury  and  detonating 
i  silver  are  the  best  known  exam- 
1  pies. 

DETRAOTIO.  Literally,  a 
( di-awing  off ;  a  term  applied  to 
(  certain  surgical  operation.?.  Thus, 
idetractio  lentis  is  extraction  of  the 
1  lens  ;  detractio  corporum  lihcrorum 
i.is  removal  of  loose  bodies  in  opera- 
1  tions  on  joints  ;  detractio  cal.cu- 
i  lorum,  the  removal  of  calculi,  &c. 

DETRITUS  {dcterere,  to  wear 
!  away).  The  waste  of  a  tissue  or 
I  organ  ;  that  which  remains  after 
(  disorganization. 

DETRU'SION  {detrudere,  to 
'  t  thrust  away).  The  act  of  thrust- 
i  i  ing  away,  as  in  the  lateral  dis- 
i  1  placement  of  the  heart  by  extra- 
i  I  neons  pressure. 

DETRU'SOR  TJRI'NJ:  {detru- 
dere, to  thrust  out).    The  external 
'  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  muscu- 


lar coat  of  the  bladder  which  ex- 
pel tlie  urine. 

DEUTEROPATHY  (Sei^repoy, 
second,  ird6o9,  disease).  A  term 
indicative  of  sympathetic  diseases, 
or  of  the  supervention  of  a  second 
affection  upon  a  first,  and  their 
connexion  with  each  other. 

DEUTEROPE'PSIA  {Seirfpos, 
second,  Tre'i/zis,  digestion).  The 
name  given  by  Dr.  Watson  Brad- 
shaw  to  a  "  second  "  or  "second- 
ary "  process  of  digestion ;  sup- 
posed to  occur  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  large  intestine.  See  Fro- 
topepsia. 

DEUTOXIDE(56iJTepoy,second). 
Binoxide.  A  term  applied  to  a 
substance  which  is  in  tlie  second 
degree  of  oxidation,  or  contains 
two  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one 
of  some  other  body.  This  term  is 
often  used  to  denote  a  compound 
of  3  atoms  of  oxygen  with  2  of 
metal,  as  in  deutoxide  of  manga- 
nese, of  lead.  &c. 

DEVE'LOPMENT.  Eynlryo- 
logy.  A  term  employed  in  biology 
to  include  all  those  changes  which 
a  germ  undergoes  before  it  as- 
.sumes  the  characters  of  the  per- 
fect individual — all  the  changes, 
for  instance,  which  are  undergone 
by  a  butterfly  in  passing  from  the 
fecundated  ovum  to  the  condition 
of  an  "  imago  "  or  perfect  insect. 
See  Transformation  and  Metamor- 
phosis. 

Development,  retrograde  or  re- 
current. This  term  relates  to 
those  forms  of  life  in  which  the 
adult  state  is,  in  all  appearance, 
a  degraded  form  as  compared  with 
its  earliest  condition.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  seen  in  animals  which 
lead  a  free  life  when  young,  but 
are  parasitic  in  their  habits  when 
fully  grown.    See  Epizoa. 

DEVIATION  {de,  from,  ma,  the 
way).    A   going  out  of  the  way, 
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as  in  abnormal  curvature  of  the 
spine,  faulty  direction  of  the  teeth, 
the  passage  of  the  fluids  into 
foreign  vessels,  &c. 

DKVITRIFICA'TION.  A  term 
denoting  a  change  which  takes 
place  in  some  varieties  of  glass 
when  heated  to  nearly  their  melt- 
ing point  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly :  they  become  converted 
into  an  opaque  hard  mass  resem- 
bling porcelain  {Reaumur's  porce- 
lain). The  term  denotes  the  de- 
priving of  the  glass  of  its  original 
transparent  condition. 

DEVONSHIRE  COLIC.  Colic 
of  Poitou.  A  species  of  colic, 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of 
lead  into  the  system,  and  named 
from  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
Devonshire  and  Poitou,  where 
lead  was  formerly  used  to  destroy 
the  acidity  of  the  weak  wines  and 
cider  made  in  those  parts.  It  is 
also  called  Painters'  colic,  from  the 
same  cause. 

DEW.  The  moisture  insensibly 
deposited  from  the  atmosphere  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  occurs 
whenever  that  surface  is  lower  in 
temperature  than  that  of  the  dew- 
point  of  the  atmosphere  immedi- 
ately in  contact  with  it. 

1.  Dew-point.  Herschel  defines 
this  as  "the  temperature  which 
the  air  ought  to  have,  so  as  to 
be  exactly  saturated  with  the 
quantity  of  vapour  it  actually  con- 
tains. "  It  is  otherwise  defined  as 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
at  which  its  moisture  begins  to  be 
deposited,  and  to  again  disap- 
pear. 

2.  Depression  of  the  Dew-point. 
This  phrase  denotes  the  quantity 
of  heat  to  be  abstracted,  or  the 
number  of  degrees  of  the  thermo- 
meter below  the  actual  tempera- 
ture of  tlie  atmosphere  which  it 
requires   to  be    cooled,  in  order 


that  the  vapour  it  contains  may 
become  so  condensed. 

DE'XTRAL  ASPECT  {dexter, 
right).  A  lateral  aspect  from  the 
mesial  plane  towards  the  right. 
The  term  dextrad  is  used,  adver- 
bially, to  signify  "towards  the 
dextral  aspect. " 

DE'XTRINE  {dexter,  right). 
British  gum.  A  gummy  substance 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  cells 
of  plants,  and  formed  artificially 
by  the  action  of  heat,  diastase,  or 
acids  upon  starch.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  its  property  of  rotat- 
ing the  plane  of  polarization  of 
light  to  the  right  hand. 

Erythro-dcxtrine ;  achroo-dex- 
trine.  Dextrine  coloured  red  by 
iodine,  and  dextrine  uncoloured 
by  iodine,  respectively ;  they 
are  derivatives  of  starch  when 
acted  on  by  saliva. 

DEXTKO-CARDIA  {dexter, v\gh\,, 
KapSla,  the  heart).  Transposition 
of  the  heart  to  the  right  side  of 
the  chest. 

DE'XTROGYRE ;  L^'VOGYRE 
{dexter,  right,  lasviis,  left,  gyrus, 
a  circle).  Terms  applied  to  sub- 
stances from  their  rotating  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  respectively. 

DE'XTROSE  {dexter,  xig\\i).  A 
name  given  to  grape-sugar,  from 
its  rotating  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  right.    See  Lmvulosc. 

DEXTRO-TARTARIC  ;  L^EVO- 
TARTARIC.  Terms  applied  to 
tartaric  acid  with  reference  to  its 
mode  of  crystallization  :  the  acid 
which  is  separated  from  the  right- 
handed  tartrate  furnishes  crys- 
tals which  are  hemihedral  right- 
handedly  ;  that  from  the  left- 
handed  tartrate  furnishes  left- 
handed  hemihedral  crystals.  The 
former  acid  is  termed  dextro-tar- 
taric,  the  latter  Imvo-tartaric. 

DI-  {Sis,   twice).    A  prefix  em- 


D 

SloyeJ,  in  chemical  terms,  to 
euote  two  equivalents  of  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  noun 
following  that  of  which  the  prefix 
forms  a  part,  as  (Zt-chloride  of 
mercury,  i.e.  a  compound  formed 
of  two  equivalents  of  chloi-ine  and 
one  of  mercury.    Compare  Bi-. 

Dl'A-  (5ia).  A  Greek  prepo- 
sition, denoting  through.  Words 
compounded  with  5ia  imply  exten- 
sion, diffusion,  perversion,  transi- 
tion ;  also  that  which  in  English 
and  Latin  is  expressed  by  the  pre- 
fixes di-  or  dis-,  as  in  divido,  to 
divide  ;  disjungo,  to  disjoin. 

DIABE'TES  {5,a0aivu>,  to  pass 
over).  Immoderate  flow  of  sac- 
charine urine.  This  is  the  true 
complaint  ;  but  the  terms  mellitus 
and  insipidus  have  been  applied 
to  it,  according  as  the  saccharine 
quality  of  the  urine  is,  or  is  not, 
the  characteristic  symptom.  See 
Glycosuria  and  Melituria. 

1.  Diabetes,  artificial.  The  pro- 
duction of  glycosuria  by  artificial 
means,  as  by  puncturing  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  term 
"artificial"  in  this  case  is  not 
new,  but  the  term  "  diabetes  "  had 
not  the  same  meaning  formerly  as 
it  has  now  ;  it  was  looked  on 
simply  as  polyuria. 

2.  Diabetic  siugar.  The  sweet 
principle  of  most  acid  fruits,  and 
of  diabetic  urine.  It  is  also 
termed  starch-sugar,  sugar  of  fruits, 
grape-sugar,  glucose,  &c. 

3.  Diabetic  coma.    See  Conm. 

_  piACHY'LON  {ii<ixv\os,  very 
juicy).  An  emollient  digestive 
plaster,  formerly  prepared  from 
expressed  juices.  It  forms  the 
Emplastriim  plumbi  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia.  The  preposition  5ia 
here  denotes  diffusion. 

DI'ACID.  A  term  applied  to 
the  diamines,  from  their  capa- 
bility of    combining    with  two 
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equivalents  of  hydrochloric  or  any 
similar  acid.    See  Amines. 

DIACLY'SMA  (Stci/cAuo-^a).  A 
mouth-wash. 

DIAD  (5i'y,  twice).  The  term 
applied  to  an  element  the  valency 
of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen. 

DIADE'LPHIA  (5i'y,  twice, 
a5e\<p6s,  a  brother).  The  seven- 
teenth class  of  plants  in  Linnajus's 
system,  in  which  the  filaments  of 
the  stamens  are  united  into  two 
parcels,  or  brotherhoods.  This  is 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  term, 
but  it  is  customary  to  place  in 
this  class  all  the  papilionaceous 
plants  which  have  ^mited  stamens, 
whether  in  one  parcel  or  two. 

DliE'RESIS  (Siai'peo-is,  a  divid- 
ing). A  solution  of  continuity. 
The  operation  of  dividing  any 
part  of  the  body.  The  term  has 
been  applied  to  denote  a  cause  of 
external  aneurysm. 

DIAGNO'SIS  {■SiAyviPffis,  a  dis- 
tinguishing). The  act  of  discern- 
ing, or  distinguishing,  in  general  ; 
in  medicine,  the  distinction  of  dis- 
eases. ZJm-gnosis  and  rfjis-cernment 
exactly  correspond.  Diagnosis  may 
be  said  to  be  the  art  of  converting 
symptoms  into  signs. 

DIAGO'METER,  ELE'CTRI- 
CAL  (Sioyco,  to  conduct,  fierpou, 
a  measure).  An  apparatus  used 
by  Rousseau  for  ascertaining  the 
conducting  power  of  oil,  as  a 
means  of  detecting  its  adultera- 
tion. It  consists  of  one  of  Zam- 
boni's  dry  piles,  and  a  feebly- 
magnetized  needle,  moving  freely 
on  a  pivot.  The  deviation  of  the 
needle  is  less  in  proportion  to  the 
low  conducting  power  of  the  in- 
terposed substance. 

DIALYSER  (SidKvffLs).  An  ap- 
paratus which  consists  of  a  piece  of 
vegetable  parchment  tightly  stret- 
ched over  a  hoop  of  gutta-percha. 
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DIALY'SES  (SidXvffis,  a  loosing 
of  one  from  anything).  Solutions 
of  continuity  ;  an  order  of  the 
class  locales  of  CuUen. 

DIA'LYSIS  {Sid\v(ris,  the  sepa- 
rating from  anything).  A  process 
of  chemical  analysis  by  means  of 
liquid  diffusion.  It  consists  in 
the  separation  of  dissolved  sub- 
stances from  one  another  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  unequal 
rate  at  which  they  severally  pass 
through  moist  diaphragms  or 
septa.  Those  wliich  pass  through 
membranes  freely,  are  found  to 
be  of  crystalline  character,  and 
have  been  termed  crystalloid ; 
those  which  pass  slowly,  ai-e  found 
to  be  glutinous,  and  have  been 
termed  colloid. 

DIAMAGNE'TIC.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  those  substances  which 
place  themselves  equatorially,  and 
by  consequence,  across  (5ict)  the 
axial  direction  or  line  of  mag- 
netic force  ;  in  other  words,  dia- 
mngnetic  bodies  place  their  length 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining 
the  two  magnetic  poles,  as  distin- 
guished from  magnetic  bodies, 
which  place  themselves  length- 
wise between  the  two  poles.  See 
Direction,  Axial. 

DIA'METER,  PARI'ETAL.  The 
distance  between  the  two  jiarietal 
bones  of  the  cranium,  or,  in 
popular  language,  the  side-to- 
side  diameter,  as  distinguished 
from  the  occipito-frontal,  or  fore- 
nud-aft,  diameter,  or  the  distance 
between  the  forehead  and  the 
occiput.  The  latter  is  almost 
always  the  greater ;  when  more 
than  tivo  inches  greater,  a  skull 
is  long-headed ;  when  less  than 
one,  short-headed. 

DIA'MIDJiS.  A  class  of  chemi- 
cal compounds  derived  from  am- 
monia, in  which  two  equivalents 
of  hydrogen  in  a  double  equiva- 


lent of  ammonia  are  replaced  by 
a  biatomic  radical,  as  in  oxamide. 

DIA'MINES.  A  class  of  or- 
ganic ba,ses  which  are  formed 
upon  the  type  of  two  atoms  of 
ammonia,  or  dianimonia.  See 
A  mines. 

DI'AMOND.  A  gem  ;  the  crys- 
tallized and  pure  state  of  carbon, 
and  tlie  hardest  and  most  bril- 
liant body  in  nature.  The  old 
spelling,  i\\a.mant,  is  preferable  to 
the  modern,  diamojicJ,  for  it  tells 
more  plainly  of  the  quarter  whence 
the  word  came.  Diamant  and 
adamant  are  only  two  forms  of 
the  same  Greek  word,  aMfxas,  in- 
vincible, which  afterwards  became 
the  Latin  word  adamas,  adamant 
or  diamond. 

DIA'NDRIA  {Us,  twice,  hvhp,  a 
man).  The  second  class  of  plants 
in  Linnceus's  system,  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  two 
stamens,  provided  that  the  sta- 
mens are  not  united  at  their  base, 
nor  combined  with  the  style  aud 
stigma,  nor  separated  from  the 
pistil. 

DIAPEDE'SIS  (5iarVj57j(7ij,  a 
leaping  through  or  across,  from 
TrijSao),  to  leap).  A  term  formerly 
used  to  denote  external  aneurysm  : 
"  Per  diapcdesin,  "  says  Sylvati- 
cus,  "  idcst,  rarefactis  ejus  tunicis.^' 
By  SiairijSTjffjy  aXfiaros,  Hippocrates 
denotes  a  sweating  of  blood.  It 
has  more  recently  been  used  to 
express  the  passage  of  the  blood 
cells  through  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  without  any  rupture  of  the  ^ 
latter.  (jM 

DIA'PHANOUS  {iia.pa.viis,  H 
transimrent).  Transparent ;  the 
name  given  by  Pinel  to  the 
serous  membranes,  from  their 
transparency  when  detached  from 
their  organs,  as  the  arachnoid, 
the  omentum,  &c.  In  Chemistry,  '^H 
the  term  denotes  permeability  to 
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light.     Dia-plianous   and  trajis- 
lucent  exactly  correspond. 

DIAPHORESIS  {Sia(t>6pr)<ris, 
perspiration  ;  from  Sia(popeai,  to 
carry  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  hence  to  throw  off  by  perspira- 
tion— a  sense  derived  from  the 
passage  of  food  through  the  body), 
increased  perspiration.      Hence — 

Diaphoretics.  Medicines  which 
increass  the  natnral  exhalation  of 
the  skin,  or  restore  it  when  sup- 
pressed. When  they  ai'e  so 
powerful  as  to  occasion  sweating, 
thev  are  called  sicdorijics. 
DiAPHOROMETRIC  COMPASS 
{Sia(popd,  distinction,  fierpov,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  con- 
trived by  Dr.  John  Ogle  for  mea- 
suring the  degree  of  discrimina- 
tive power  as  regards  contactile 
impressions  possessed  by  the  skin 
and  certain  parts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  those  affections  of 
the  nervous  .S3'stem  in  which  this 
power  of  appreciation  is  interfered 
with.  The  term  has  been  some- 
times incorrectly  called  diaphe- 
metric.  See  Contactile  discrimina- 
tion. 

DI'APHRAGM  {SidcPpay/xa,  a 
partition-wall).  Midriff.  A  cir- 
cular muscle,  placed  transversely 
between  the  thorax  and  the  abdo- 
men, forming  a  movable  partition 
between  those  two  great  cavities. 

1.  Diaphragmatic  Gout.  A 
term  applied  by  Butter  to  the 
affection  now  called  Angina  Pec- 
toris. 

2.  Diaphragmitis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  diaphragm.  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  that  variety 
of  partial  pleurisy  in  which  the 
effused  fluid  exists  between  the 
base  of  the  lung  and  the  dia- 
phragm.    The  term  paraphrenitis 

I  {<ppi)i',  ippev6s,  the  diaphragm)  has 
been  used  in  the  same  sense. 

DIA'PHYSIS  {Sid</>v(Tis,  a  grow- 
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ing  through).  A  term  applied  to 
the  middle  part,  or  body,  of  the 
long  or  cylindrical  bones. 

DIA'PNOICS  (SiaTTj/oTj,  a  passage 
for  the  wind ;  evaporation).  A 
term  synonymous  with  diaphore- 
tics and  sudorijics. 

DIAPO'PHYSIS  {■5id,  through 
or  across,  dirot^utris,  a  process  of 
bone).  A  term  applied  by  Prof. 
Owen  to  the  homologue  of  the 
upper  transverse  process  of  the 
neural  arch  of  the  vertebra.  See 
Vertebra. 

DIARRHCE'A  {Sid^poia,  a  flow- 
ing through).  Fiuxits  ventris ; 
alvus  fusa ;  licntcria.  A  flux  or 
looseness  of  the  bowels  without 
tenesmus.  It  is  termed  crap)ulosa, 
when  caused  by  food  improper  in 
quality  or  quantity  ;  biliosa,  by 
excessive  or  acrid  bile  ;  adip)osa, 
when  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
fatty  matter  in  the  stools  ;  catar- 
rhal, when  caused  by  catarrh  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  ;  in- 
fantile, when  occurring  in  infants 
and  due  to  bad  feeding  or  bad 
drainage  ;  summer  diarrhma  occurs 
during  hot  weather,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  cramps,  thirst,  and 
sometimes  by  collapse ;  serosa, 
when  inflammatory,  the  mucous 
membrane  being  much  congested, 
and  the  evacuations  abundant  and 
watery  with  shreds  of  flbrine  ; 
mucosa,  by  increased  secretion  of 
the  mucous  follicles  ;  lienterica, 
when  the  aliment  passes  in  the 
evacuations  almost  unaltered  ; 
Jibrinosa,  when  the  discharges 
occur  in  the  form  of  shreds  or 
tubular  membranes ;  and  sympa- 
thetica, when  induced  by  other 
alfections. 

DIARTHR0'SIS(5i£{,  andSpflpco- 
ffis,    articulation).    A   species  of 
movable  articulation  allowing  of 
movement  in  almost  any  direction, 
'  as  the  shoulder  joint.    Here  the 
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preposition  Std  denotes  separation, 
and  so  mobility  ;  whereas  in  syn- 
arthrosis, or  immovable  articula- 
tion, the  preposition  aw  denotes 
connexion,  and  so  immobility. 
The  term  diarthrosis  is  the  Greek 
synonym  of  the  La,t\n  abarticulation. 

DI'ARY  FEVER  {dies,  a  day). 
Ephemera.  The  simplest  form  of 
fever,  distinguished  by  Dr.  Fordyce 
as  simple  fever ;  it  has  one  series 
of  increase  and  decrease,  with  a 
tendency  to  exacerbation  and  re- 
mission, for  the  most  part  appear- 
ing twice  in  twenty- four  hours. 

DIASTA'LTIC  (5<({,  through, 
along,  (TriXKu,  to  contract).  A 
term  applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to 
the  series  of  actions  which  take 
place  through  the  spinal  system 
as  their  essential  seat.  It  is  in- 
tended to  express  the  actions 
otherwise  called  excito-motory  or 
rejiex. 

DIA'STASE  (Stoo-Taeris,  diastasis, 
separation).  A  substance  formed 
dui'ing  the  germination  of  plants, 
and  artificially  prepared  from 
malt.  It  is  named  in  allusion  to 
separation,  or  rather,  alteration, 
it  effects  among  the  constituent 
atoms  of  starch. 
_  DIA'STASIS  (SicicTToiris,  separa- 
tion). A  forcible  separation  of 
bones,  without  fracture. 

DIASTATIC  _  FERMENT,  k 
ferment  found  in  saliva,  and  in 
the  pancreatic  juice  ;  it  has  the 
power  of  changing  starch  into 
maltose  and  glucose. 

DIA'STATIZED  ORGANIC 
IRON.  A  tonic  remedy,  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Victor  Baud,  and 
consisting  of  cress-seed,  absorbed 
in  a  solution  of  iron,  and  then 
submitted  to  a  process  of  active 
germination,  the  process  being 
arrested  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  acquires  its  greatest  vital  energy. 
The  ii-on  is  thus  "made  organic,  " 


and  is  also  "  diastatized.  "  Diasta 
tized  Iodine  is  a  remedy  prepared 
by  a  similar  i)rocess. 

DIA'STOLE'  (Smo-ToA'^,  a  draw- 
ing asunder ;  dilatation).  The 
dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ; 
opposed  to  systole,  or  contraction. 

DIATHE'RMANOUS  (Sii, 
through,  Bipixaivco,  to  warm).  A 
Greek  term  denoting  free  permea- 
bility to  radiant  heat,  and  synony- 
mous with  the  Latin  tern  tran- 
scalent. 

Diatliermancy.  The  property, 
possessed  by  nearly  all  diather- 
manous  bodies,  of  admitting  the 
passage  only  of  certain  species  of 
calorific  rays.  When  the  quantity 
of  heat  transmitted  independently 
of  the  quality  is  to  be  denoted, 
the  term  diathermaneity  has  been 
suggested  by  Melloni,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  same  termination  as 
in  the  word  diaphaneity,  indi- 
cating the  analogous  property  in 
relation  to  light. 

DIATHESIS  {Sidd€<ns,  a  placing 
in  order ;  disposition).  Constitu- 
tional disposition  to  particular 
diseases,  as  the  rheumatic,  the 
scrofulous,  the  hsemorrhagic,  the 
calculous  diathesis. 

Diathesis  spasmodica.  A  general 
term  for  an  irritable  weakness  of 
nervous  constitution,  in  which,  if 
there  be  not  positive  disease,  there 
is  the  well-prepared  ground  of 
disease. 

DIAZO-REACTION.  The  reac- 
tion produced  when  a  freshly  made 
mixture  of  sodic  nitriteand  sulphan- 
ilic  acid  in  acid  solution  is  added  to 
the  urine  of  typhoid  fever  ;  a  port- 
wine  coloured  ring  is  formed  at  the 
junction  of  the  mixture  with  the 
urine  and  a  characteristic  pink  froth 
isproduced  whenthe  whole isshaken 
up.  This  reaction  is  not  confined  to 
the  urine  of  typhoid  fever,  but  is  also 
found  in  that  of  measles  and  typhus. 
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DIB'ASIC.  The  term  applied 
to  acids  which  possess  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  capable  of  being  re- 
placed liy  bases. 
DICHLAMY'DEOUS  {Sh,  twice, 
■  x^a^"J,  a  cloak).  A  term  applied 
to  a  flower  which  has  two  enve- 
lopes— a  calyx  and  a  corolla.  See 
Monochlamydeous. 

DICHO'GAMY  (S/x",  doubly, 
yafxioj,  to  marry).  A  term  indi- 
cating that,  in  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  the  male  and  female 
organs  are  very  commonly  not  in 
a  functional  state  at  the  same 
time. 

DICHOTOMY  (Sfxa,  doubly, 
rffjLvoi,  to  divide).  A  term  ex- 
pressing, in  botany,  a  mode  of 
brandling  by  constant  forking  or 
bifurcation,  as  in  the  veins  of  fern- 
leaves  and  the  branches  of  the 
Doom-Palm.  The  principle  may 
be  extended,  and  the  terms  tricho- 
tomy, tetracholomy ,  and  pentacJw- 
tomy  be  employed. 

DrCHR0ISM(5fy,  double,  xp^a, 
colour).  A  term  applied  to  that 
property  of  certain  crystals  by 
which  they  exhibit  different  colours 
according  to  the  position  of  their 
axes  to  the  incident  pencil  of  light. 
This  property  was  first  discovered 
in  the  mineral  iolite,  which  was 
accordingly  termed  dichroite. 

DrCHROOSCOPE  [^ixpooi,  two- 
coloured,  (TKOTviai,  to  investigate). 
An  optical  apparatus  invented  for 
representing  interferences,  spectra 
in  coloured  lights,  polarization  of 
light,  &c. 

DICLE'SIUM.     The  carpologi- 
cal  name  of  a  spurious  fruit  con- 
1  sisting  of  achfEnia  enclosed  in  a 
I  hardened  perianth  or  corolla,  as 
i  in  spinaria,  mirabilis,  &c. 

DI'CLINOUS  [Us,  twice,  kKIvt,, 
I  a  bed).  A  designation  of  plants 
i  in  which  the  stamens  are  present 
i  in  one  flower  and  the  pistil  in 


another.  Monoscioits  and  dioecious 
'plants  are  both  diclinous. 

DICOTYLE'DONES  {Us,  twice, 
KOTvAriScoi',  a  seed-lobe).  Plants 
whose  embryo  contains  two  coty- 
ledons or  seed-lobes.  See  Cotyle- 
don. 

DICRO'TIC  {Ukpotos,  double- 
beating,  from  Us,  twice,  Kporecii,  to 
beat).  A  term  applied  to  the 
pulse,  where  the  artery  conveys 
the  sensation  of  a  double  pulsation, 
and  its  sphygmographic  tracing 
shows  two  marked  waves  to  each 
beat  of  the  heart,  the  second  oc- 
curring during  the  downstroke  of 
the  lever. 

DICTY'ITIS  {Uktvov,  a  net,  and, 
hence,  the  retina).  Inflammation 
of  the  retina.  This  term  might 
faiily  replace  the  barbarous  re- 
tinitis. See  also  Amphible- 
stvoidcs 

DI'CTYOGENS  {Uicrvov,  a  net, 
yevviu,  to  produce).  The  name  of 
a  division  of  Endogenous  plants, 
of  which  the  stem  has  the  struc- 
ture of  endogens,  the  root  that 
of  the  stem  of  exogens  nearly, 
with  netted  or  reticulated,  dis- 
articulating leaves,  as  Smilax. 
The}'  constitute  a  subdivision  of 
the  Spermogens  of  Lindley. 

DICTY'OPSIA  (Uktvou,  a  net, 
oxpis,  sight).  The  appearance  of 
net-like  muscse  volitantes. 

DIDOT'S  OPERATION.  A 
plastic  operation  for  separating 
webbed  fingers  from  each  other 
suggested  by  Dr.  Didot  of  Liege. 

DI'DYMI  {USvixos,  double). 
Twins.  An  obsolete  term  for  the 
testes.  The  Epi-didymis  is  the 
body  which  lies  above  the  testes. 

DIDY'MIUM  {Udvfjios,  twin). 
A  metal  discovered  in  cerite,  and 
named  from  its  being,  as  it  were, 
the  iwm-brother  of  lanthanum, 
which  was  previously  found  in 
the  same  body. 
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DIDYNA'MIA  {Sis,  twice,  Siya- 
IJ.IS,  power).  The  fourteenth 
class  of  Linnieus's  sj-stem  of 
plants,  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  four  stamens,  of  which 
two  are  long,  two  short ;  such 
stamens  are  called  didynamoits. 

DIEFFENBACH'S  OPERA- 
TION. The  restoration  of  the 
upper  or  lower  eyelid  by  grafting 
thereon  a  portion  of  skin  removed 
from  the  cheek. 

DIELE'OTRIC  (Sm  his.  ^XsKpov, 
amber).  The  term  given  by  Faraday 
to  substances  which  do  not  con- 
duct electricity. 

DIET ;  DiETETICS  {Uaira, 
regimen).  The  food  proper  for 
invalids.  The  terms  are  nearly 
synonymous  with  hygiene  and 
regimen.  La  diete,  used  by  French 
physicians,  means  extreme  absti- 
nence. 

DIET  DRINK  {Slana,  regimen). 
The  Decoct.  Sarsajoarillos  comp.  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  consisting  of 
sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  guaiacura- 
wood,  fresh  liquorice,  and  meze- 
reon. 

DIETH'YLAMINE.  Ammonia 
in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  two  equivalents  of 
the  alcohol  radical  ethyl. 

DIFFUSION.  1.  The  process 
bj'  which  gases  and  liquids,  when 
in  contact,  pass  through  each  other 
and  intermingle,  although  not 
necessarily  related  by  chemical 
affinity.  2.  The  process  by  which 
gases,  when  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  porous  septum  or 
lamina,  tend  to  an  equilibrium  of 
mixture  through  the  intervening 
substance.  See  Endosmosis  and 
Atmolysis. 

1.  Diffusion  Tube.  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  rate  of 
diffusion  for  different  gases.  It  is 
simply  a  graduated  tube,  twelve 
inches  in  length,   closed  at  one 


end  by  plaster  of  Paris,  a  sub- 
stance, when  moderately  dry, 
possessed  of  the  requisite  po- 
rosity. 

2.  Diffusion  Volume.  A  term 
adopted  to  express  the  different 
disposition  of  gases  to  interchange 
particles ;  the  diffusion-volume  of 
air  being  1,  that  of  hydrogen  gas 
is  3  '83 

DIG'a'STRIC  GROOVE.  A 
longitudinal  depression  of  the 
mastoid  process,  giving  attach- 
ment to  the  digastricus  muscle. 

DIGA'STRICUS  (Us,  twice, 
ya<ni]p,  a  belly).  Having  two 
bellies  ;  the  name  of  a  muscle 
attached  to  the  os  hyo'ides ;  it  is 
sometimes  called  biventcr  maxillce 
infer ioris ;  it  depresses  the  lower 
jaw.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
one  of  the  interior  2:)rofundi  of 
Meckel,  given  off  hy  the  facial 
nerve  ;  the  other  is  called  the 
stylo-hyoideus. 

DIGE'NESIS  (5i'j,  twice,  ytVfo-is, 
generation).  Reproduction  in  two 
different  ways  ;  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  plants  which  multiply  by 
sexual  and  asexual  methods. 

DIGE'STER.  An  iron  or  cop- 
per vessel,  in  which  water  and 
other  materials  can  be  heated 
considerably  beyond  their  boiling 
points.  The  apparatus  was  intro- 
duced by  Papin,  and  is  hence 
called  Papin's  digester. 

DIGE'STION  {digerere,  from 
diversim  gererc,  to  carry  into  dif- 
ferent parts).  A  term  employed 
in  various  senses  : — 

1.  In  Physiology,  the  change  of 
the  food  into  chyme  by  the  mouth, 
stomach,  and  small  intestines ; 
and  the  absorption  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  more  nutritious  parts, 
or  the  chyle,  through  the  system. 

2.  In  Surgery,  the  bringing  of  a 
wound  into  a  state  in  which  it 
forms  healthy  pus,  in  which  it  is 
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disposed  to  suppurate.  Applica- 
tions which  promote  this  object 
are  called  digestives. 

3.  Ill  Chemistry,  the  continued 
action  of  a  solvent  upon  any  sub- 
stance. The  operation  is  similar 
to  that  of  maceration,  but  is  pro- 
moted by  heat  ranging  from  90° 
to  100°. 

4.  "  Scholars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  often  employ  a  word  of 
their  own  language  in  the  same 
latitude  as  its  equivalent  possessed 
in  the  Greek  or  Latin  ;  as  though 
it  entered  into  all  the  rights  of  its 
equivalent,  and  corresponded  with 
it  in  all  points,  because  it  corre- 
sponded in  one.  Thus  '  coctus  ' 
meaning  'digested,'  why  should 
not  '  digested '  mean  all  which 
'  coctus '  meant  ?  But  one  of  the 
meanings  of  'coctus'  is  'ripened  ; ' 
'  digested, '  therefore,  might  be 
employed    in    the    same  sense. 

'  Splendid  fires,  aromatic  spices,  rich 
wines,  and  vfeW-digested  fruits. '  " 
(/.  Taylor.)— Trench. 

DIGE'STIVE  _  FERMENTS. 
These  ai-e  the  active  principles  of 
the  different  digestive  fluids  of 
the  alimentary  tract ;  namely, 
ptyalin,  in  saliva  ;  pepsin,  in  gas- 
tric juice  ;  trypsin,  in  pancreatic 
,  juice  ;  and  others  less  known  as 
the  curdling  ferment  of  gastric 
juice. 

DIGE'STIVE  SALT  OF  SYL- 
VIUS.    A     salt    discovered  by 

i  Sylvius,  since  named  muriate  of 
potash,  and  now  chloride  of  potas- 

:  slum. 

DIGITAL  CAVITY  {digitus,  a 
I  finger).  Another  name  for  the 
I  posterior  cornu  of  each  lateral 
1  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

DIGITALI'NUM  {digitalis,  per- 
t  taining  to  the  finger).  Digitalin  ; 
8  an  active  poison,  procured  from 
t  the  leaf  of  Digitalis  purpurea. 
1  The   blossoms    resemble  finger- 


cases,  and  the  plant  has  ac- 
cordingly been  called  "thimble- 
wort."    See  Foxglove. 

DIGITIGRA'DA  {digitus,  a  fin- 
ger, grado,  to  walk).  Animals, 
such  as  dogs  and  cats,  which  walk 
on  the  phalanges. 

DI'GITUS  {digercre,  to  point 
out).  A  finger  or  a  toe — ^jes 
altera  manus.  The  fingers  of  the 
hand  are  the  index,  or  forefinger  ; 
the  medius,  or  middle  finger  ;  the 
annularis,  or  ring-finger  ;  and  the 
auricularis,  or  little  finger.  The 
bones  of  the  fingers  are  called 
phalanges. 

DI'GITUS  HIPPOCRATIGUS. 
The  club-shajDcd  finger-ends  seen 
in  patients  with  chronic  phthisis, 
and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 

DIGY'NIA  {Sis,  twice,  ywrj,  a 
woman).  The  second  order  ,  in 
Linueeus's  system  of  plants,  cha- 
racterized by  the  presence  of  two 
styles  in  the  flower,  or  of  a  single 
style  deeply  cleft  into  two  parts. 

DILATA'TION  {dilatare,  to 
make  wide,  from  diversim  fero, 
tuli,  latum).  The  act  of  enlarg- 
ing or  making  wide  anything.  In 
physiology,  it  may  be  a  temporary 
act,  as  in  the  diastole  of  the  heart  ; 
in  pathology,  a  permanent  act,  as 
in  passive  aneurysm  of  that  organ  ; 
in  surgery,  it  is  the  enlargement  of 
a  canal,  orifice,  or  organ  by  opera- 
tion or  disease. 

Dilatation,  cardiac.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  with  dilata- 
tion. It  is  termed  active,  when 
the  dilatation  predominates  over 
the  hypertrophj'  ;  simple,  when 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  nor- 
mal ;  passive  or  attenuated,  when 
the  walls  are  thinned. 

DILATA'TOR  {dilatare,  to  make 
wide).  The  general  name  of 
several  nuiscles  which  serve  to 
widen  parts,  as  dilatator  conchte, 
&c. 
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DILATORS,  BARNES'S. 
Fiddle-shaped  iiidiarubber  bafrs, 
which  can  be  introduced  into  the 
OS  uteri  and  slowly  lilled  with 
water  thron<jh  an  attached  tnbe 
which  may  be  closed  by  turning 
a  sto|)-cfirk. 

DI'LUENTS  {dihiere,  to  dilute). 
Watery  liquors,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  increase  the  fluidity  of 
the  blood,  and  render  several  of 
the  secreted  and  excreted  fluids 
less  viscid.    See  Demulcents. 

DILU'TIO  ;  DILU'TUM  [dihure, 
to  wash  off).  The  former  term 
denotes  the**j.act  of  diluting  ;  the 
latter  denotes  a  liquid  in  which 
something  has  been  dissolved. 
Anglice,  a  solution.  See  Preface, 
par.  3. 

DIMO'RPHIC  PLANTS  {Sh, 
twice,  ixopfjyt),  form).  Plants  in 
which  a  single  species  presents 
two  distinct  forms,  similar  to  each 
other  in  all  respects  except  in  their 
reproductive  organs,  the  one  form 
having  a  long  pistil  and  short 
stamens,  the  other  a  short  pistil 
and  long  stamens.  See  Trimor- 
phic  Plants. 

DIMO'RPHISM  {Sis,  twice, 
lxop(p'r],  form).  The  property  of 
many  solid  bodies  to  assume  two 
incompatible  crystalline  forms  ; 
such  as  sulphur,  carbon,  arseni- 
ous  acid,  &c. 

DINGLER'S  GREEN.  A  new 
green  colouring  matter,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of 
chromium  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

DI'NUS  {Uvos  or  S^t?,  vortex). 
Vertigo,  or  giddiness  ;  illusory 
gyration  of  the  person,  or  of  the 
objects  surrounding  him. 

DICE'CIA  {Us,  twice,  oIkos,  a 
house).  The  twenty-second  class 
of  plants  in  Linufeus's  system,  in 
which  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
in  separate  flowers,  and  on  sepa- 
rate plants,  as  iu  mercurialis,  &c. 
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DIO'GENES'S  CUP.  A  term 
applied  to  the  cup-like  cavity  of 
the  hand,  occasioned  by  bending 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger. 

blO'PTRE  {■SiSirroixai,  to  see 
through).  The  unit  of  measure- 
ment now  generally  adopted  for 
expressing  the  focal  length  of  lenses 
used  in  ophthalmic  practice  ;  one 
dioptre  (Id.)  is  equal  to  a  metre, 
two  dioptres  {2d.)  to  half  a  metre 
focal  length,  and  so  on.  To  express 
dioptres  in  English  inches,  divide 
the  number  of  inches  in  a  metre 
(39.37)  bv  the  number  of  dioptres. 

DIORTHO'SIS  {SidpOwcris,  a 
making  straight,  as  in  the  setting 
of  a  limb — Hipp.).  The  restora- 
tion of  parts  to  their  proper  situ- 
ation ;  the  reduction  of  a  fractured 
or  luxated  limb. 

DIO'SMIN.  A  brownish -yellow, 
bitter  extractive  matter  procured 
from  several  species  of  Barosma, 
formerly  Diosma.    See  Buchu. 

DIO'XIDE.  According  to  the 
electro -chemical  theory,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  compound  may,  in 
relation  to  each  other,  be  con- 
sidered oppositely  electric  ;  the 
equivalents  of  the  negative  element 
may  then  be  distinguished  by  Latin 
numerals,  those  of  the  positive  by 
Greek  ;  thus,  a  Jz?i-oxide  denotes 
a  compound  which  contains  two 
equivalents  of  the  negative  element 
oxygen  ;  whereas  a  rfi-oxide  indi- 
cates that  one  equivalent  of  oxygen 
is  combined  with  two  of  some 
positive  body  ;  dioxide  is  now  always 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  hinoxide. 

DIPHTHE'RIA  {U<peipa.,  a  pre- 
pared hide,  a  jiiece  of  leather). 
"A  specific  disease,  with  mem- 
branous exudation  on  a  mucous 
surface  (generally  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  air-passages),  or  occa- 
sionally on  a  wound." — Nom.qf  Dis. 
Under    the    term  diphtherite, 
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Bretonneau  included,  not  only  the 
acute  and  gangrenous  varieties  of 
pharyngitis,  both  of  which  are 
accompanied  by  exudation  of  a 
false  membrane,  but  also  inflam- 
mation of  the  trachea ;  and  he 
contends  that  this  peculiar  disease 
is  identical  with  croup,  arising 
from  the  same  causes,  and  re- 
quiring the  same  mode  of  treatment. 

DIPLE'GIC  {Us,  twice,  TrXTjyrj, 
a  stroke).  The  designation  of  a 
form  of  paralysis  where  both  sides 
of  the  body  are  affected  to  a  simi- 
lar extent,  as  in  bilateral  facial 
paralysis. 

DI'PLOE  (5i7rA(J77,  a  fold, 
doubling,  especially  the  overlap- 
ping of  the  bones  of  the  skull). 
Meditidlium.  The  cellular  osseous 
tissue  which  separates  the  two  tables 
of  the  skull  from  each  other. 

DIPLOGE'NESIS  (5i7r\oSs, 
double,  yivecTis,  generation). 
Double  generation,  owing  to  the 
union  of  two  germs. 

DIPLO'MA  {UTr\uiixa,  anytliing 
folded  double).  Originally,  letters 
patent  of  a  prince,  written  on  waxed 
tables  folded  together.  The  term 
is  now  restricted  to  an  instrument 
by  which  a  legalized  corporation 
'  confers  a  title  of  dignity,  or  a 
privilege  to  practise  in  a  learned 
■  profession. 

DI'PLO-NEU'RA  (SittAoDj, 
I  double,  vevpov,  a  nerve).  A  term 
I  applied  by  Dr.  Grant  to  the 
'  Second  Sub-kingdom  of  Animals, 
( or  Eelminthoida,  comprising  the 
1  various  forms  of  Worms,  in  which 
I  the  nervous  columns  have  their 
( ganglionic  enlargements  very 
s  slightly  developed,  and  are 
t  marked  by  a  greater  lateral  sepa- 
r  ration  from  each  other  along  the 
1  median  line,  than  is  observed  in 
t  the  next  sub-kingdom.  The  classes 
•  are  polygastrica,  rotifera,  suctoria, 
cirrhopoda,  and  annulida. 


DIPLO'PSIS  (5<7r\oCj,  double, 
(55(//,  the  eye,  from  6-Kronat,  to 
see).  Diplopia.  Visas  duplicatus. 
Double  vision  ;  a  disease  of  the 
eye,  in  which  the  person  sees  au 
object  double  or  triple ;  incom- 
plete or  incipient  amaurosis.  This 
disease  is  of  two  kinds  : — 1.  The 
patient  sees  an  object  double, 
treble,  kc,  only  when  he  is  look- 
ing at  it  with  both  his  eyes,  the 
object  appearing  single  on  his 
shutting  one  eye ;  or,  2.  The 
patient  sees  every  object  double, 
whether  he  surveys  it  with  one  or 
both  his  eyes.  Uniocular  diplopsis 
is  a  form  of  double  vision  occurring 
when  one  eye  only  is  used. 

DIPLOTE'GIA.  The  name 
given,  in  carpology,  by  Desvaux 
to  au  inferior  capsule,  dehiscing 
by  spores,  as  in  campanula. 

DIPPEL'S  OIL.  An  aninial 
oil  procured  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  animal  matter, 
especially  of  albuminous  and 
gelatinous  substances.  It  is  sy- 
nonymous with  bone  oil. 

DlTSACUS  (5^^^^aKos,  a  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  attended  with 
violent  thirst — Galen).  A  uamc 
foi'merly  given  to  diabetes,  froni 
the  thirst  accompanying  that 
affection. 

DIPSOMA'NIA  (5i'<|/a,  thirst, 
navla,  madness).  A  form  of  par- 
tial moral  mania,  inducing  a  pro- 
pensity to  drunkenness.  But  the 
term  means  "a  mania  for  being 
thirsty,"  and  would  be  well  re- 
placed by  the  word  potomania, 
from  ttStos,  a  drinking. 

Dipsomania  and  alcoholism.  Dr. 
Magnan  states  that  dii>somania  is 
a  form  of  instinctive  monomania, 
whilst  alcoholism  is  a  poisoning. 
Trelat  says  that  "  drunkards  are 
men  who  get  drunk  when  they  get 
the  chance  of  drinking,  while  dip- 
somaniacs are  people  sulfering  from 
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disease  who  get  drunk  whenever 
they  get  an  attack  of  their  peculiar 
disorder." 

DIPSO'SIS  {Si^pa,  thirst).  Mor- 
bid thirst  ;  excessive  or  impaired 
desire  of  drinking. 
^  DIRECTION,  AXIAL  ;  EQUA- 
TORIAL. The  axial  direction,  or 
line  of  magnetic  foi-ce,  is  that 
which  connects  the  two  poles  of  a 
magnet ;  the  equatorial  direction 
is  that  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axial.  Bodies  which  place 
themselves  across  the  axial  direc- 
tion are  termed  diamagnctic. 

DIRE'CTOR  {dirigere,  to  direct). 
A  narrow,  grooved  instrument,  of 
silver  or  steel,  used  to  direct  the 
knife  in  dividing  any  part. 

DI'RIGENS  {dirigere,  to  direct). 
An  ancient  constituent  iu  a  pre- 
scription, meaning  that  which 
directs  the  operation  of  the  asso- 
ciated substances  ;  thus,  Nitre,  in 
conjunction  with  Squill,  is  diu- 
retic ;  with  GiLaiacum,  it  is  diapho- 
retic. 

DIRT-EATING.  Geophagie.  A 
strange  practice  constituting  one  of 
the  chief  endemic  diseases  of  all 
tropical  America. — Dr.  Gait. 

DIS-.  A  Latin  insei^arable  par- 
ticle, denoting,  when  prefixed  to 
verbs,  asunder,  in  pieces,  apart, 
in  two.  It  sometimes  retains  its 
unaltered  form,  as  in  c^islocation  ; 
sometimes  it  assimilates  its  s  to 
the  following  consonant,  as  in  dif- 
fusion,  or  it  may  reject  the  s 
altogether,  as  in  c?igestion,  di\\x- 
eut,  &c. 

DISARTICULATION  {dis,  an 
inseparable  jiarticle  denoting 
asunder,  and  articulus,  a  joint). 
Amputation  of  a  limb  performed 
at  a  joint.  Dc-articulation  is  an 
obsolete  term. 

DISC,  OPTIC.  The  pale  oval 
prominence  marking  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eye-ball. 


DISCISSION  (discindo,  to  sepa- 
rate). The  operation  of  rupturing 
the  lens  capsule  previous  to  its 
removal  for  cataract. 

DISCOLORATION.  A  morbid 
stain  of  the  skin,  as  the  pigmen- 
tary, the  syphilitic,  the  hajmor- 
rhagic,  the  parasitic,  the  chemical. 
See  Macula. 

DISCRETE  {discreius,  sepa- 
rated). A  term  applied  to  certain 
exanthemata,  in  which  the  papulae 
or  pustules  are  separated  from  one 
another,  as  opposed  to.  the  term 
confluent,  or  flowing  together. 

DISCUS  PROLI'GERUS  {dis- 
cics,  a  disk,  proles,  offsjiring, 
gerere,  to  bear).  Discus  vitellinus. 
The  proligerous  disk  or  layer  ;  a 
granular  layer,  situated  generally 
towards  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  ovarian  vesicle,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  true  ovum  or  ovule. 

DISCU'SSION  {discutere,  to 
shatter).  A  shaking,  a  breaking 
up  or  dispersing,  a  dissolution  and 
removal — as  of  a  tumour.  See 
Discutients. 

DISCUTIENTS  {discutere,  to 
shake  into  pieces).  Substances 
which  possess  a  power  of  resolving 
or  "discussing"  tumours. 

DISEASE.  This  term  was 
once  applied  to  any  distress  or  dis- 
comfort, but  is  now  limited  to  a 
sick  and  suffering  condition  of 
body,  to  change  of  structure,  as 
distinguished  from  disordered 
function.  Disease  is  termed  acute, 
when  severe  and  of  short  duration, 
chronic,  wben  less  severe  and  of 
long  continuance  ;  sporadic,  when 
arising  from  occasional  causes,  as 
cold,  fatigue ;  epidemic,  when  a- 
rising  from  a  general  cause,  as 
excessive  heat,  contagion  ;  ende- 
mic, when  prevailing  locallj',  as 
from  marsh-miasma ;  intercurrent, 
when  it  is  sporadic,  occurring  in 
the  midst  of  epidemic  or  endemic 
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disease.  English  disease  is  rickets  ; 
blue  disease,  Cyanosis ;  Zymotic 
disease,  one  due  to  the  introduction 
into  the  body  and  the  multiplica- 
tion therein  of  a  special  germ. 

DISINFE'CTANTS.  Mechani- 
cal and  other  agents  which  destroy 
miasmata,  both  odorous  and  in- 
odorous, and  prevent  the  growth  of 
septic  organisms.  The  Disinfect- 
ing Liquid  of  Labarraque  consists 
of  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  ; 
that  of  Burnet,  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  ;  that  of  Condy,  of 
a  manganate  of  soda. 

DISINTEGRA'TION  {dis,  and 
integrare,  to  make  whole).  The 
destruction  of  cohesion,  the  break- 
ing up  into  pieces.  The  patholo- 
gical condition  of  the  spinal  cord, 
designated  by  Lockhart  Clarke  as 
"granular  disintegration,"  has 
been  referred  by  Benedikt  to  a 
process  of  lymphorrhagia. 

DISK  or  DISC  {discus,  a  flat 
plate).  A  term  signifying,  in 
botany,  any  ring  or  whorl  of 
glands,  scales,  or  other  bodies  that 
surround  the  base  of  an  ovary, 
intervening  between  it  and  the 
stamens.  In  its  most  common 
state,  it  is  a  fleshy  wax-like  ring, 
as  in  the  orange. 

DISLOCA'TION  {dislocare,  to 
put  out  of  place),  i'he  displace- 
ment of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
a  bone  from  their  natural  situa- 
tion. The  term  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  luxation,  which  is  not 
quite  so  generally  applied,  and 
suggests  more  of  external  force. 
It  is  usual,  for  instance,  to  speak 
of  the  dislocation,  not  the  luxcdion, 
of  the  internal  cartilage  of  the 
knee ;  and  the  latter  term  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  describing 
the  displacement  of  the  small 
bones  of  the  wrist  or  instep,  or  of 
single  vertebrae.    See  Loco-motus. 

1.  Dislocations  are  distinguished. 
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with  respect  to  extent,  into  the 
complete  and  the  incomplete ;  the 
latter  term  is  applied  when  the 
articular  surfaces  still  remain 
partially  in  contact  ;  this  occurs 
in  ginglymoid  articulations  only, 
as  those  of  the  foot,  knee,  and 
elbow.  The  complete  dislocation 
almost  always  occurs  in  the  orbi- 
cular articulations . 

2.  The  Direction  of  a  Dislocation 
is  named  upward,  doiomvard, 
forward,  and  backward,  in  the  orbi- 
cular articulations  ;  and  lateral, 
forward,  and  backward,  in  the 
ginglymoid. 

3.  Dislocations  are  further  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  the  ac- 
companying circumstances,  into 
the  simple,  when,  unattended  by 
a  wound,  communicating  inter- 
nally with  the  joint  and  externally 
with  the  air ;  and  the  compound, 
when  attended  by  such  a  wound. 

4.  When  a  Dislocation  occurs  in 
consequence  of  a  disease  destroy- 
ing the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and 
articular  cavities  of  the  bones,  it 
is  termed  spontaneous. 

5.  Desault  divided  Dislocations 
of  the  humerus  into  the  primitive, 
which  are  the  sudden  eff"ects  of 
external  violence,  and  the  conse- 
cutive, which  follow  the  former, 
from  the  influence  of  other  causes, 
as  of  a  fresh  fall,  while  the  arm  is 
separated  from  the  trunk. 

DISLOCATION  OF  MEMORY. 
A  term  proposed  by  Sir  Henry 
Holland  for  the  phenomena  of 
complete  but  temporary  forgetful- 

I16SS* 

DISPE'NSATORY  {dispensa- 
torium,  an  apothecary's  diary  or 
day-book).  A  treatise  of  the  com- 
position of  medicines  ;  a  pi^'i'oate, 
not  officinal,  pharmacopoeia. 

DISPERSION"  (dispergo,  to 
scatter).  The  decomposition  of  a 
beam  of  white  light  into  its  con- 
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stituent  rays  of  different  refrangi- 
bility. 

DISPLA'CEMENT.  1.  A  term 
applied  to  a  iiliarmaceutical  pro- 
cess by  which  the  soluble  matter 
of  dru<;s  is  removed  or  displaced 
in  the  highest  state  of  concentra- 
tion, and  by  means  of  the  least 
possible  amount  of  fluid.  2.  The 
term  displacement  is  also  used  as 
synonymous  with  couching — an 
operation  for  cataract. 

DISPORA  CAUCASICA.  A 
rod-shaped  organism  with  a  sphere 
at  either  end  (lience  the  name) ;  the 
rods  are  matled  together  into  small 
whi  te  bodies  called  "Kephir"  grains, 
which  have  the  power  of  setting  up 
both  an  alcoholic  and  an  acid  fer- 
mentation when  placed  in  milk. 

DISSECTING  ANEURYSM. 
See  Aneuriism. 

DISSE'CTION  {dissecare,  to 
cut  in  pieces).  The  display  of  the 
different  structures  of  the  animal 
body,  by  means  of  the  scalpiel, 
comprising  the  several  branches 
called  osteotomy,  myotomy,  neuro- 
tomy, kc. 

DISSi^'PIMENTS  {dissepire,  to 
separate).  The  partitions  inside 
of  a  fi  uit  which  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  sides  of  its  constitu- 
ent carpels.  Dissepiments  are 
therefore  necessarily  alternate 
with  the  stigma.    See  Phragmata. 

DISSOCIATION  {dissociatio,  a 
separation).  A  term  employed  in 
chemistry,  originally  almost  sy- 
nonymously with  decomposition. — 
1.  Recently,  M.  Deville  has  used 
the  term  to  indicate  the  partial 
and  gradual  decomposition  which 
bodies  undergo  when  exposed  to 
a  terapeniture  bcloiv  that  at  which 
they  are  decomposed  in  bulk, 
which  is  their  true  temperature  or 
decomposition.  Dr.  Wurtz  em- 
ploys the  term  to  characterize  the 
temporary  disjunction  which  cer- 


tain bodies  undergo  at  elevated 
temperatures  into  elements  which 
are  ready  to  recomhine  when  the 
temperature  becomes  lowered. 

The  term  "dissociation"  is 
perhaps  not  a  strictly  a|ipropriate 
one,  since  it  implies  that  a  union 
is  broken  up  into  socii,  or  members 
of  like  kind,  while,  in  the  pheno- 
mena in  question,  chemical  com- 
pounds are  resolved  into  com- 
ponents which  are  essentially 
different  from  one  another.  See 
Thermolysis. 

DISSOLUTION  {dissolvo,  to 
loosen).  The  act  of  loosening  or 
dissolving.  A  term  used  by 
Hughlings  Jackson  and  applied  to 
the  scientific  study  of  disease,  which 
he  regards  as  a  product  of  dissolu- 
tion as  opposed  to  evolution. — 
Power  and  Sedgewick. 

DI'STAL  ASPECT  [distare,  to 
stand  apart).  An  aspect  of  a  bone 
or  of  a  situation  from  the  trunk  or 
towards  the  extremity.  (See 
Cardiac.)  The  term  distad,  used 
adverbially,  signifies  "towards  the 
distal  aspect." 

DISTAL  LIGATURE.  A  liga- 
ture placed  on  an  artery  beyond 
the  aneurysm,  i.e.,  the  latter  being 
between  the  ligature  and  the  heart. 

DISTI'CHIASIS  (5((7Tix^a,  a 
double  line,  as  of  ships,  as  of  eye- 
lashes ;  from  Sfy,  twice,  ffrixos,  a 
row).  An  affection  in  which  each 
tarsus  has  a  double  row  of  eye- 
lashes, some  of  which,  inclining 
inward,  irritate  tlie  eye,  and  keep 
up  ophthalmia.    See  Trichiasis. 

DI'STICHOUS  [Us,  twice,  (tt'i- 
Xos,  a  row).  Arranged  in  two 
rows  ;  a  term  applied,  in  botany, 
to  the  florets  of  a  spikelet,  to  the 
grains  of  an  ear,  of  grasses. 

DISTILLATION  [destillare,  to 
drop  by  little  and  little).  The  con- 
version of  a  liquid  into  vapour  by 
heat,  and  its  subsequent  condensa- 
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tion  into   the  liquid  form   in  a 
separate  vessel  by  cold. — 1.  Some- 
times the  volatile  matter  condenses 
as  a  solid  body,  and  then  the  'p^'o- 
cess  is  enWed  siiblimalion.   2.  "When 
the  product  obtained  is  the  result 
.  of  a  change  induced  by  heat  upon 
the  original  substance,  out  of  con- 
tact with  air,  the  process  is  named 
.  destructive  or  dry  distillation.  3. 
When  a  liquid  possessing  a  definite 
I  boiling-point    is    separated  from 
.  other    liquids    possessing  other 
!  boiling-points,  the  process  is  termed 
■  fractional  distillation.      4.  When 
t  the  process  of  distillation  is  rei)eated 
t  many   times,    in  order  to  obtain 
{perfect  purity  from  the  less  volatile 
I  matter,  it  is  termed  rectification. 
(Other  terms  are — 

1.  Destillatio  per  latus,  in  which 
tthe  vapour  passes  laterally  from  the 
r retort  to  the  receiver,  where  it  is 
c  condensed. 

2.  Destillatio  per  ascensum,  in 
iwhicli  the  vapour  ascends  into  the 
khead  of  the  still,  and  thence  passes 
rinto  the  worm,  before  it  is  con- 
ddensed. 

3.  Destillatio  per  descensum,  in 
iwhich  the  vapour  descends  into  a 
Mower  cavity  of  the  vessel,  to  be 
ccondensed,  the  fire  being  placed 
oover  the  materials. 

DI'STOMA  {Sis,  twice,  uro/jia, 
tithe  mouth).  The  name  of  a  genus 
oof  sterelminthous  parasitic  worms, 
obi  which  the  species  crassum  infests 
tithe  duodenum  ;  lanceolatum,  the 
bhepatic  duct  and  intestines  ; 
opphthalmolobium,  the  eye  ;  hetero- 
f^hyes,  the  small  intestines  ;  and 
Viepaticimn,  the  liver  of  sheep  and 
ccattle.    See  Bilharzia. 

DISTO'RTION  (distorquere,  to 
■wrest  aside).  A  term  applied  to 
lithe  spine,  or  limbs,  when  they  are 
«i)ent  from  their  natural  form. 
BWhen  the  distortion  is  congenital, 
t.t  is  termed  malformation. 


DISTO'RTOR  ORIS  [distorquere, 
to  twist  on  one  side).  A  name  given 
to  one  of  the  zygomatic  muscles, 
from  its  distorting  the  mouth,  as  in 
rage,  grinning,  &c. 

DI'STRIX  (5fy,  twice,  the 
hair).  Forky  hair  ;  a  disease  of 
the  hair,  in  which  it  splitsat  the  ends. 

DITHIO'NIC  ACID  (S/y,  twice, 
Oelov,  sulphur).  A  term  applied  by 
Berzelius  to  hyposulphuric  acid. 
The  hyposulphurous  acid  he  calls 
dithionoxis.  Each  contains  two 
atoms  of  sulphur  or  thiosulphuric 
acid. 

DIURE'SIS  (oi^pe'co,  to  pass  in 
urine,  Hipp.,  or,  absolutely,  to  pass 
urine).  Urina  frequens.  This 
term  is  applied,  though  imjiroperly, 
to  an  abundant  excretion  of  urine. 
Hence  the  term  diuretics,  applied 
to  medicines  which  augment  the 
urinary  discharge,  and  facilitate  its 
expulsion  from  the  bladder,  as  can- 
tharis,  digitalis,  &c.  See  Polyuria. 

Diiiresis,  chronic.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Sir  Thomas  Watson  to  the 
disease  vaguely  designated  as 
diabetes  insipidus.  The  excess  of 
water,  or  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  urea,  in  the  urine, 
tlian  exists  in  a  state  of  health, 
has  been  termed  by  Dr.  Willis, 
hydritria,  azotxiria,  and  anazoturia, 
respectively. 

DIURNA'TION  (cimnms,  daily). 
A  term  introduced  by  Marshall 
Hall  to  express  the  state  of  some 
animals,  as  the  bat,  during  the  day, 
contrasted  with  their  activity  at 
night.    Compare  Hybernation. 

DIVAGA'TION  (divagari,  to 
wander  about).  A  going  astray. 
A  state  of  rambling  in  mind  or  in 
speech. 

DIVALENT.  A  term  in  che- 
mistry applied  to  an  element  or 
radical  which  is  capable  of  uniting 
with  two  univalent  elements  or 
radicals. 
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DIVARICA'TION  {divarwdre, 
to  straddle).  The  bifurcation,  or 
separating  into  two,  of  an  artery,  a 
nerve,  &c.  Divaricalio  jmliJebrarum 
is  a  synonym  for  ectropium,  or 
eversion  of  the  eyelids.  Branches 
of  trees  are  called  divaricating, 
when  they  spread  out  at  right 
angles  from  the  stem. 

DIVERTI'CULUM  {divertere, 
to  turn  difierent  ways).  A  by- 
passage;  a  hole  to  get  out  at;  a 
blind  tube  branching  out  of  a 
longer  one,  especially  out  of  the 
small  intestine.  Diverticulum 
Nuckii  is  the  peritoneal  pouch 
surrounding  the  round  ligament 
of  the  litems.  Diverti'culitm 
Mcckelii  is  a  small  pouch  occasion- 
ally found  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  ileum  ;  it  represents  the 
proximal  portion  of  the  vitello- 
intestinal  duct. 

DOBEREINER'S  LAMP.  An 
instrument,  invented  by  Professor 
Dobereiner,  of  Jena,  for  producing 
an  instantaneous  light,  by  throwing 
a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  upon  recently- 
prepared  spongy  platinum ;  the 
metal  instantly  becomes  red  hot, 
and  then  sets  fire  to  tlie  gas,  which, 
in  turn,  lights  a  caudle  placed  in 
front  of  it. 

DO'CHMIUS  ANCHYLOS- 
TOMUM.  See  Anchylostomum 
Duodcnalc. 

DOCIMA'STIC  ART  (So/ci/iaC'^, 
to  prove  by  trial).  The  art  of 
assaying  ;  the  testing  of  medicines 
and  poisons. 

DODECAGY'NIA  (SciSswa, 
twelve,  yvvj),  a  woman).  The  de- 
signation of  those  orders  of  plants, 
in  the  LinnEcan  system,  which  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of 
twelve  styles. 

DODECA'NDRIA  (5c656/ca, 
twelve,  ttj/^p,  a  man).  _  The 
eleventh  class  of  plants  in  the 
Liunceau  system,  cliaracterized  by 


the  presence  of  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  stamens,  provided  they 
do  not  adhere  by  their  filaments. 

DOLA'BRIFORM  (dolabra,  an 
axe,  forma,  likeness).  Axe-like ; 
a  term  applied,  in  botany,  to 
certain  fleshy  leaves  somewhat 
resembling  an  old-fashioned  axe- 
head,  as  in  a  species  of  mesem- 
bryanthemum. 

DOLICHOCE'PHALOUS  (5oA.- 
X<^y,  long,  Ke(pa\'f],  the  head). 
Having  a  skull  whose  antero- 
posterior diameter,  or  that  from 
the  frontal  to  the  occipital  bone, 
exceeds  the  transverse  diameter,  as 
many  African  tribes. 

DONOVAN'S  SOLUTION. 
Liquor  arsenici  et  liydrargyri 
hydriodatis. 

DO'RSAL  ASPECT  {dorsum,  the 
back).  An  aspect  towards  the 
dorsum  or  back-bone.  The  term 
dorsad,  used  adverbially,  signifies 
towards  "the  dorsal  aspect." 

DORSA'LIS  PENIS.  The  supe- 
rior division  of  the  internal  pudic 
nerve,  distributed  to  the  glans 
penis  ;  the  terminal  branch  of  the 
internal  pudic  artery. 

DORSTE'NIA.  A  genus  of 
Urticaceous  plants,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  arranged  upon  a 
fleshy  receptacle,  usually  flat  and 
expanded,  and  of  very  variable 
form.  The  D.  Braziliensis  is  said 
to  yield  the  contrajcrva-root  which 
occurs  in  the  shops. 

DO'RSUM.  The  back  of  a  man 
or  other  animal.  Hence  the 
terms  dorsal,  appertaining  to  the 
back ;  dorsi-spinal,  applied  to  a 
plexus  of  veins  connected  with 
the  processes  and  arches  of  the 
vertebrte  ;  dorsoccrvical,  the  desig- 
nation of  a  region  at  the  back 
part  of  the  neck ;  and  dorso-costalis, 
dorso-scapularis,  and  dorso-trache- 
lius,  names  of  muscles,  respec- 
tively    synonymous     with  the 
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serratus  posticus  superior,  the 
rliomboideus  iniuor,  and  the 
splenius  colli,  iiniscles. 

DOSIS  (Sdcriy,  from  SlSu/xt,  to 
give).  A  dose ;  a  determinate 
quantity  of  anytliiug  give7i.  At 
the  age  of  tweuty-one   the  full 


dose  may  be  given.  But  for  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years  of  age, 
the  doses  of  most  medicines  should 
be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of 
the  age,  to  the  age  increased  by 
twelve.    Thus — 


At  one  year  the  dose 

^^1  +  12 

2 

At  two  years 

••  2  +  12 

3 

At  three  years  . . . 

••  3  +  12 

At  four  years 

4 

••  4  +  12 

=  ^th 

4th 


-th 


It  should  be  carefully  remem- 
bered, however,  that  infants  bear 
opiates  far  worse,  and  purgatives 
better,  than  according  to  the  rule. 

DO'SSIL.  A  pledget  of  lint, 
made  up  in  a  cylindrical  form. 

DOTHINE'N'TERITE  (5o0i^i/,  a 
pustule,  ivTtpov,  an  intestine).  A 
term  applied  by  M.  Bretonneau 
to  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  glands  of  Peyer  and  Brunner, 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  es- 
sential character  of  a  large  class  of 
fevers,  particularly  the  typhoid. 

DOUBLE-FLUID  SERIES.  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Williams, 
with  reference  to  his  doctrine  of 
the  distinct  hlood  proper  and 
chylo-aqueous  fluids,  to  those  in- 
vertebrate animals  corresponding 
to  the  radiate  and  articulate  series 
of  systematic  zoologists.  To  the 
whole  molluscan  series,  iu  which 
the  chain  diverges  from  the  radiate 
and  articulate  chain,  he  devotes 
the  terai  single-fluid  series. 

DOUBLE  REFRACTION.  See 
Refraction. 

DOUBLE  SALTS.  Salts  which 
combine  with  each  other,  as  alum, 
which  is  a  combination  of  sulphate 
of  alumiua  and  sulphate  of  potash. 


In  naming  this  double  salt,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  potash,  for  there  are  not  two 
acids  in  a  double  salt,  although 
there  are  two  bases. 

DOUBLE  TOUCH.  A  term 
applied  to  surgical  examination 
per  rectum  and  per  vuginam  at 
the  same  time. 

DOUBLES.  DouMe  Epsovi 
Salts.  A  term  applied  to  the 
single  Epsovi  salts,  after  they  have 
been  drained,  dissolved,  and  re- 
crystallized.    See  Singles. 

DOUCHE.  The  French  term 
for  a  shower-bath.  A  cold  aflu- 
sion  ;  a  column  or  current  of  fluid 
directed  to,  or  made  to  fall  upon, 
some  part  of  the  body.  According 
as  the  fluid  employed  is  water  or 
aqueous  vapour,  the  application  is 
called  the  liquid  douche,  or  the 
vapour  dotiche.  According  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  applied,  we 
have  the  descending,  the  lateral, 
and  the  ascending  douche. 

DOUGLAS'S  POUCH.  A  pouch 
of  peritoneum  placed  between  the 
uterus  and  the  rectum.  Douglas 
was  a  London  Physician  (1675- 
1742). 

DOUGLAS'S      FOLD.  The 
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semilunar  fold  of  the  lower  free 
border  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis 
muscle. 

DOVE  -  TAIL  JOINT.  The 
suture  or  serrated  articulation,  as 
of  the  bones  of  the  head.  See 
Articulation. 

DOVER'S  POWDER.  A  valu- 
able sudorific,  consisting  of  the 
Ptilvis  Ipecacuanhce  Compositus  of 
the  pharmacoijoeia.  Ten  grains 
contain  one  grain  of  opium.  The 
dose  is  from  5  to  10  grains, 

DOWEI.LING.  The  name  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Bennett  of  Dublin, 
for  the  operation  of  pegging 
together,  by  means  of  silver  pegs 
or  dowels,  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
femur  and  tibia  after  excision  of 
the  knee-joint. 

DRACHM  (SpaxM^,  from  ^pda- 
ffofxai,  to  grasp  with  the  hantl). 
Literally,  a  handful,  or  manipulus 
of  the  Latins.  An  Attic  weight 
of  about  66  grains  avoirdupois. 
Now,  an  eightli  part  of  an  ounce. 
This  is  an  instance  of  a  term  hav- 
ing narrowed  its  meaning  in  time. 

DRACONTI'ASIS  [^paKdvnov, 
dim.  of  SpaKCiiv,  a  snake).  A  hel- 
minthic disease  produced  iu  the 
human  body,  especially  in  tlie  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  of  the  feet 
and  legs,  by  the  presence  of  tlie 
Dracuncuius  Medineusis,  Filaria 
Medinensis,  or  Guinea-worm.  See 
Guinea-worm. 

DRA'GANTIN.  A  mucilage 
obtained  from  gum-tragacantli. 

DRAGE'ES.  Drages.  Sugar- 
plums ;  lately  employed  for  ad- 
ministering medicines.  In  some 
of  these  the  centres  or  nuclei  are 
almonds,  or  some  seeds  or  fruit ; 
in  others,  the  nuclei  are  pills  or 
boluses ;  in  a  third  variety,  the 
centres  consist  of  a  liquid  ;  in 
some  forms  of  dragees  there  is 
no  separate  nucleus. 


Dragies  Mindrales.  Dragees  for 
extemporanei)Usly  preparing  aiti- 
licial  mineral  waters.  The  pre- 
pared dragee  is  to  be  dropped  into 
a  gl  iss  of  water,  and  allowed  slowly 
to  dissolve,  the  disengaged  carbonic 
acid  being  partly  retained  by  the 
water. 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD,  Sanguis 
draconis.  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain resinous  substances,  mostly 
obtaiued  from  some  palms  of  the 
genus  Calamus ;  to  a  product  of 
the  DracEena  draco ;  also  to  a 
substance  obtained  from  the 
Pterocarpus  draco.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  tears,  of  grains,  and 
of  reeds;  it  consists  of  a  peculiar 
resinous,  colouring  principle,  called 
draconin,  mixed  with  benzoic  acid 
and  other  matters.  The  Greeks 
called  it  cinnabar,  a  name  they 
also  applied  to  the  red  bi-sulphide 
of  mercury. 

DRAINAGE-TUBES.  Tubes  of 
indiarubber  or  other  material  for 
gradually  discharging  the  contents 
of  large  .su])purating  cavities. 

DRA'STICS  (Spaco,  to  effect). 
Purgatives  which  operate  effectually, 
as  croton-oil,  elaterium,  &c. 

DRILLING.  An  operation  for 
producing  absorption,  in  cases  of 
capsular  or  capsulo-lenticular  cata- 
ract with  adhesion  of  the  pupil, 
caused  by  iritis. 

DRILLING  BONE.  See  Ca- 
valry Bone. 

DRO'MOGRAPH  (SpJ/io^.  a 
course,  ypd<pu,  to  write).  An  in- 
strument for  recording  the  velocity 
of  the  blood  current  in  an  artery. 

DROPPING-BOTTLE.  An  in- 
strument for  supplying  small 
quantities  of  a  fluid  to  a  test-tube 
or  other  vessel.  A  dropping -lube 
is  a  glass  tube  having  a  bulb 
blown  in  it,  and  capable  of  supply- 
ing by  drops  any  liquor  contained 
in  it. 
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DROPPED  WRIST.  An  affec- 
tion occurring  in  lead  palsy,  when 
the  extensors  of  the  wrist  are 
paralyzed. 

DRO'PSY  (from  the  Greek, 
vSpaiyp — Latin,  hydrops:  Th.  vSap, 
water,  and  ui\fi,  the  look  or  aspect). 
Aqua  inter  cutem.  (A  preternatnral 
eti'usion  of  watery  or  serous  fluid 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  into 
anj'  of  the  natural  serous  cavities 
of  the  body.)  With  the  addition 
of  the  epithet  eiici/stcd,  it  desig. 
nates  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in 
a  sac,  of  which  the  ovarium  is 
most  frequently  the  seat.  [The 
term  dropsy  is  an  abbreviation  of 
hydropsy,  as  is  evident  from  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  derivations.] 
See  Hydrops. 

DRUG.  A  medicinal  simple  ; 
an  ingi-edient  used  in  medicine. 
The  Italian  term  is  droga ;  the 
French,  drogue.  Dry-grocer  was 
formerly  in  use  as  well  as  green- 
grocer ;  and  drug  or  droog  signified 
a  dry  herb  or  aroma.  Why  not 
go  to  the  Greeks  at  once  ?  Their 
rp^yri  is  dryness  ;  their  rpv^,  dregs. 
The  distinction  between  drugs  and 
chemicals  is  as  vague  as  that 
between  chemist  and  druggist  and 
apothecary. 

DRUMMOND  LIGHT.  Zhne- 
light.  A  brilliant  light  procured 
by  exposing  a  small  ball  of  lime  to 
the  action  of  a  flame  fed  by  oxyhy- 
drogen  gas  ;  the  flame,  in  a  highly 
vivid  state,  heats  the  lime  to  an  in- 
tense degree,  and  in  this  heated 
state,  the  lime  emits  a  light  exceed- 
ing in  brilliancy  any  flame  yet 
known. 

DRU'PA.    A  drupe.    A  stone- 
:  fruit,  originally  one-celled,  one  or 
two  -  seeded  ;    the  mesocarpium 
;  fleshy,  the  endocarpium  woody,  as 
:  in  amygdalus. 

_  DRY  CUPPING.  The  applica- 
1  tion  of  the  cupping-glass,  ivithout 


scarification,  in  order  to  produce 
revulsion  of  blood  from  any  part 
of  the  body. 

DRY  DIET.  A  term  denoting 
restriction  in  the  amount  of  ali- 
mentary fluids.  By  dry  treatment 
is  signified  the  total  abstinence 
from  liquids. 

DRY  PILE.  The  name  of  a 
galvanic  apparatus,  constructed 
with  pairs  of  metarllic  plates,  sepa- 
rated by  layers  of  farinaceous 
paste  mixed  with  common  salt. 
The  name  is  inappropriate,  as  the 
apparatus  evidently  owed  its 
efficacy  to  the  moisture  of  the 
paste. 

DRY  ROT.  A  species  of  decay 
to  which  wood  is  subject.  The 
wood  loses  all  its  cohesion,  and 
becomes  friable,  and  fungi  gene- 
rally appear  upon  it  ;  but  the  first 
destructive  change  is  probably  of 
a  chemical  kind,  allied  to  the 
action  of  fermentation,  and  the 
process  cannot,  therefore,  be 
correctly  called  a  dry  one. 

DRY.SDALE'S  CELLS.  Deli- 
cate granular  non-nucleated  cells 
found  in  the  fluid  of  ovarian 
dropsy,  and  regarded  by  Drysdale 
as  pathognomic  of  ovarian  fluid  ; 
most  pathologists,  however,  doubt 
this. 

DU'ALIN.  1.  Another  name 
for  glyoxyline.  2.  An  explosive 
substance  consisting  of  ammonia 
and  saw-dust,  acted  on  by  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid. 

DU'ALITY  {dualis,  containing 
two).  A  term  expressing  the 
existence  or  quality  of  two  distinct 
beings  or  conditions. 

1.  Duality  of  chemical  combina- 
tion.  A  term  denoting  the  exist- 
ence of  two  functions  of  matter, 
chemically  considered,  or  the 
combining  tendency  of  electro- 
positive and  electro-negative  radi- 
cals ;  these  are  the  acid  and  the 
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lasic  functions — functions  mutu- 
ally opposed,  but  correlative,  like 
tlie  functions  of  north  and  south 
magnetic,  and  of  positive  and 
negative  in  electrical  relations. 

2.  Duality  of  electric  agency. 
A  term  expressive  of  the  theory 
that  one  kind  of  electricity  cannot 
be  developed  without  the  other  : 
if  a  glass-tube  be  submitted  to 
friction,  two  substances  are  rubbed  ; 
and  to  estimate  the  total  conse- 
quences of  such  friction,  the  rubber, 
as  well  as  the  tube,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  examination. 

3.  Duality  of  organs.  Duality, 
as  applied  to  the  hrairh,  denotes 
that  this  organ  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  halves  ;  in  fact,  of  two 
brains,  performing  the  same  func- 
tions, but  acting  conjointly  or 
independently  of  each  other.  The 
term  is  applicable  to  all  the  limbs, 
and,  perhaps,  to  many  other  organs 
of  the  body. 

DUBIN'rS  DISEASE.  Elec- 
trical chorea.  A  disease  character- 
ized by  sadden  shock-like  muscular 
contractions,  and  met  with  mainly 
in  Lombardy. 

DUBOrSIN.  An  alkaloid  ex- 
tracted from  Duboisia  myopo- 
roides  ;  it  checks  perspiration, 
dilates  the  pupil,  and  lowers  blood- 
pressure. 

DUCHENNE'S  DISEASE.  A 
nervous  aiTection  indicated  by 
' '  progressive  abolition  of  the  co- 
ordination of  movement  and  ap- 
parent paralysis,  contrasting  with 
the  integrity  of  the  muscular 
power."  Duchenne  terms  this 
affection  ataxic  locom.otrice  pro- 
gressive. It  was  formerly  con- 
founded with  tabes  dorsalis,  but  is 
now  better  known  as  pseudo- 
Jiypertrophic  paralysis. 

DUCTUS  [ducere,  to  lead).  A 
duct ;  a  conduit-pipe  for  the  con- 
veyance of  liquid. 


1.  Ductus  ad  nasum.  A  duct 
continued  from  the  lacrymal  sac, 
and  opening  into  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nose. 

2.  Ducttis  arleriosjis.  A  tube 
which,  in  the  fcBtus,  joins  the 
pulmonary  artery  with  the  aorta. 
It  degenerates,  after  birth,  into  a 
fibrous  cord. 

3.  Duckis  communis  cholcdochus. 
The  bile-duct,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cystic  and  hepatic 
ducts. 

4.  Dxictus  cysticus.  The  excre- 
tory duct,  whicii  leads  from  the 
neck  of  the  gall-bladder  to  join  the 
hepatic,  forming  with  it  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus. 

5.  Duettos  deferens.  Another 
name  for  the  vas  defercm,  which 
arises  from  the  tail  of  the  epidi- 
dymis, and  enters  the  spermatic 
cord. 

6.  Ductus  ejaculatorius.  A  duct 
within  the  prostate  gland,  opening 
into  the  urethra  ;  it  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

7.  Ductus  galactoferi  vel  lacti- 
feri.  Milk-ducts,  arising  from  the 
glandular  grains  of  the  mamma, 
and  terminating  in  sinuses  near 
the  base  of  the  nipple. 

8.  Ductus  hepaticus.  The  duct 
which  results  from  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  proper  ducts  of  the 
liver. 

9.  Ductus  incisorius.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  foramen  incisivum 
between  the  palatine  processes  into 
the  nose. 

10.  Ductus  lymphaticus  dexter. 
A  duct  formed  by  the  lymphatics 
of  the  right  side  of  the  thorax, 
&c.,  and  opening  into  the  junction 
of  the  right  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins. 

11.  Ductus  pancreaticus.  The 
pancreatic  duct,  which  joins  the 
gall-duct,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
duodenum.    Near  the  duodenum, 
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this  duct  is  joined  by  a  smaller 
one,  called  ductus  pancreaticus 
minor. 

12.  Ductus  prostatici.  The 
ducts  of  the  prostate,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  in  number, 
opening  into  the  prostatic  urethra, 
on  each  side  of  the  vera  monta- 
num. 

13.  Ductus  Riviniani.  From 
seven  to  twenty  short  ducts  by 
which  tlie  secretion  of  the  sublin- 
gual gland  is  poured  into  the 
mouth.  One  of  these,  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  opening  close  to 
Wharton's  duct,  has  been  named 
ductus  Bartholini. 

14.  Ductus  thoracicus.  The 
great  trunk  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  absorbent  vessels. 

15.  Ductios  thoracicus  dexter.  A 
designation  of  the  right  great 
lymphatic  channel,  formed  of 
lymphatic  vessels  arising  from 
the  axillary  ganglia  of  the  right 
side. 

16.  Ductus  thymici.  The  lym- 
phatic ducts  which  convey  the 
fluid  from  the  thymus  gland  into 
the  veins,  the  left  opening  into  the 
thoi-acic  duct,  the  I'ight  into  the 
root  of  the  right  jugular  vein. 

17.  Ductus  venosus  Arantii.  A 
branch  which,  in  the  foetus,  joins 
the  inferior  vena  cava  with  the 
umbilical  vein. 

18.  Duct  of  Gsertner.  The  re- 
mains of  a  portion  of  the  Wolfiian 
duct,  which  in  sows  and  many 
ruminants  can  be  traced  from  the 
broad  ligament  into  the  uterus  and 
vagina. 

19.  Duct  of  SterbO.  The  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  parotid  gland. 

20.  Duel  of  Wharton.  The  ex- 
cretory duct  of  the  submaxillary 
gland.  This  and  the  last,  with 
the  sublingual,  constitute  the 
salivary  ducts. 

DULCAMA'RA  {dulcis,  sweet, 


amara,  bitter).  The  di'ied  young 
branches  of  Solamim  dulcamara, 
or  Bitter-sweet.  From  indigo- 
nous  plants  which  have  shed  their 
leaves. — Br.  Ph. 

DULCE'DO  SPUTO'RUM  {dul- 
cis, sweet).  Sweet-spittle  ;  a  form 
of  ptyalisra  in  which  the  saliva  is 
characterized  by  a  sweet  or 
mawkish  taste.  Dulcedo  is  gene- 
rally used  by  authors  in  a  figu- 
rative sense ;  dulcitudo,  thougli 
rare,  expresses  the  sense  of  sweet- 
ness. "  Gustatus,"  says  Cicero, 
"  prfEter  cte teres  sensus  dulcitvdine 
commovetur." 

DUMB-BELL  CRYSTAL.  A 
characteristic  designation  of  the 
crystal  of  oxalate  of  lime  some- 
times occurring  in  urinary  de- 
posits. 

DUODE'NUM  {duodcni,  twelve). 
Vcntriculus  succenturiatus.  The 
twelve-mc7i  intestine,  so  called 
from  the  supposition  of  its  being 
equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of 
twelve  fingers ;  the  first  portion 
of  the  small  intestines,  beginning 
from  the  pylorus.  Duodenum 
means  merely  twelve  ;  the  Greeks 
have  Sa>5eKa-Sd,KTv\os  fK(pu(Tts,  a 
lengthy  but  correct  designation  of 
the  intestine  in  question. 

1.  Duodenitis.  A  barbarous  term 
for  inflammation  of  the  duo- 
denum. The  classical  term  is 
dodecadaefy  litis  {SccSeKa,  twelve, 
SdKTvXos,  finger),  twelve-finger 
inflammation. 

2.  Duodeno-stomy  (duodenum, 
ffT6ixa,  a  mouth).  The'  operation 
of  opening  the  duodenum  and 
forming  a  permanent  opening 
therein  through  which  food  can  be 
introduced. 

DUPLO-  {duplum,  from  duo, 
two,  plica,  a  fold).  A  Latin  prefix 
signifying  twofold,  as  in  duplo- 
carburet ;  also  that  the  organs  of 
any  body  to  which  the  term  is 
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prefixed  are  twice  as  numerous 
or  large  as  those  of  some  other 
body. 

DQPUYTREN,  a  French  sur- 
geon, 1778-1835. 

DUPUYTREN'S  CONTRAC- 
TION. Contraction  of  the  fingers 
in  the  flexed  position  due  to  the 
shortening  of  tlie  palmar  fascia. 

DU'RA  MA'TER.  Meniiix  ex- 
terior. A  strong  fibrous  mem- 
brane, lining  the  interior  of  the 
cranium  and  forming  the  external 
covering  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord ;  within  the  cranium  it  is 
closely  applied  to  tho  internal 
surfaces  of  the  various  bones,  but 
is  separated  by  a  space  from  the 
bodies  and  arches  of  the  vertebrae. 
See  Pia  Mater. 

DURA  -  ARACHNITIS.  In- 
flammation of  the  arachnoid  and 
duramater. 

DURA'MEN  {duramen,  hard- 
ness, from  durare,  to  harden). 
The  interior,  more  deei^ly-coloured, 
and  harder  portion  of  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  exogenous  trees, 
commonly  called  heart-wood,  as 
distinguished  from  the  exterior 
portion,  alburnum,  or  sap-wood. 

DUST  AND  DISEASE.  The 
connexion  between  these  has  been 
affirmed  by  Prof.  Tyndull,  who  de- 
monstrated the  presence  of  organic 
matters  in  the  dust  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  considered  them  the 
source  of  contagious  diseases. 

DUTCH  LIQUID.  Chloride  of 
defiant  gas.  Chloride  of  Ethylene  ; 
a  colourless  ethereal  liquid,  of 
sweetish  taste  and  chloroform-like 
odour,  produced  by  exposing  a 
mixture  of  olefiant  gas  and  chlo- 
rine to  sun-light. 

DUVERNEY'S^  GLANDS. 
Same  as  Bartholin's  glands. 

DYEING.  The  chemical  pro- 
cess of  staining  textile  substances 
with  permanent  colours,  by  means 
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of  dye-stuffs  and  mordants.  See 

Mordant. 

DY'NAMITE  {S6va,j.,s,  power). 
The  name  given  by  M.  Nobel  to  a 
new  blasting  powder  consisting  of 
nitro-glycerine  absorbed  in  sili- 
cious  earth,  and  containing  75 
per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  25  of 
the  latter  substance. 

DYNAMIZA'TION  (Hmnn, 
power).  A  terra  expressive  of 
Hahnemann's  theoiy  that  the 
medicinal  power  of  drugs  is  in- 
creased by  the  many  poundings 
and  shakings  which  they  undergo 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  succes- 
sive attenuations. 

DYNAMO'METER  (  Svvafiis, 
power,  fnirpov,  a  measure).  A 
measurer  of  power  ;  an  instrument 
invented  by  M.  Regnier,  for  mea- 
suring the  comparative  muscular 
power  of  man  and  of  the  lower 
animals,  or  for  testing  the  power 
of  grasp. 

Dynamometer,  medicinal.  An 
instrument,  invented  by  Dr.  Paris, 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
active  matter  contained  in  a  given 
weight  or  measure  of  any  officinal 
compound,  and  for  determining  the 
dose  of  any  preparation  wliich  will 
be  equivalent  in  strength  to  a  given 
quantity  of  any  other  preparation 
of  the  same  class. 

DYNE.  (fr.  the  first  part  of 
Svvanis,  power).  The  term  given 
to  the  unit  of  force ;  it  is  the 
power  required  to  give  a  velocity  of 
centimetre  per  second  to  a  mass 
weighing  one  gramme. 

DYS-  {Sis).  A  Greek  insepar- 
able prefix,  opposed  to  eS,  and 
corresponding  to  our  dis-,  or  mis-, 
or  im-,  or  in-,  or  ill-,  as  in  dys- 
chroia  or  dis-coloration,  rfj/s-sper- 
matismus  or  ?«w-emission  of  semen, 
(iys-pepsia  or  m-digestion,  and  dys- 
odes  or  iZZ-savoured.  In  the 
following  terms  the  prefix  generally 
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denotes  hadly,  ivith  difficulty,  hard, 
xmhicky,  &c. 

1.  Dys-cesthcsia  (Sva-aia-Briffla, 
from  alffQdvoixai,  to  perceive).  In- 
sensibility ;  impaired  feeling.  Dr. 
Young  terms  defective  memory 
dyscesthcsia  interna.  The  term  is 
considered  by  Galen  as  synonymous 
^^^th  ancesthesia. 

2.  Dys-aco6  {olkot],  bearing). 
Cophosis ;  impaired  bearing ; 
deafness. 

3.  Dys-acusis  {aKoiai,  to  bear). 
Defective  bearing. 

4.  Dys-arthria  {apOpow,  to  utter 
distinctly).  Imperfect  articulation, 
due  to  disease  of  tbe  pores  and 
medulla. 

5.  Dys-cataposia  {SvaKaraTrosla, 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  from 
KaraTrluo),  to  swallow).  Difficulty 
of  swallowing  liquids  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Dr.  Mead  to  bydropbobia. 

6.  Dys-chroia  {Svcrxpoia,  a  bad 
colour).  Discoloration.  Tbere 
is  no  sucb  word  as  dyschroma. 
See  Dermato-dyscliroia, 

7.  Dys-chroviatopsia  (xpS^'^j 
colour,  o^is,  sigbt).  A  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  different  colours. 

8.  Dys-cincsia  {SvffKiv7](rla,  diffi- 
culty of  moving,  from  KifecD,  to 
move).  Imperfect  motion ;  diffi- 
culty of  moving. 

9.  Dys-cophosis  {Su(tkco<Pos,  stone- 
deaf — Hipp.).  Difficulty  of  bear- 
ing ;  a  defect  in  tbe  organ  of 
bearing. 

10.  Dys-crasia  {SvarKpaa-la,  bad 
temperament  of  tbe  body).  A 
morbid  state  of  the  constitution, 
from  a  faulty  Kpdcris,  or  blending 
of  matters  to  form  a  compound,  as 
tbe  blood.    See  Eucrasia. 

11.  Dys-ecpncBa  {(Kirviw,  to  ex- 
pire).   Difficulty  of  respiration. 

12.  Dys-entery  {ivrtpa,  tbe 
bowels).  A  specific  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  tbe  large  intestine.  It 


is  also  named  colonitis ;  and  in 
common  language  flux  or  bloody 
flux,  according  as  the  intestinal 
discharges  are  free  from  blood  or 
sanguinolent. 

13.  Dys-idr6sis  —  Dys-hidrdsis 
(ISpoia-ts,  a  perspiring).  An 
afiection  of  the  sweat  glands 
characterized  by  tbe  appearance  of 
small  blebs  ;  it  is  not  identical 
with  cheiropompliolyx. 

14.  Dys-Uxia  {\iyw,  to  read). 
Inability  to  read  many  words  con- 
secutively, owing  to  a  feeling  of 
disgust  which  suddenly  overcomes 
tbe  patient  ;  the  symptom  indicates 
serious  cerebral  disease. 

15.  Dys-lysin  (Xvais,  solution). 
An  ingredient  of  bilin,  -which 
remains  undissolved,  as  a  resinous 
mass,  during  tbe  solution  and 
digestion  of  bilin  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

16.  Dys-menorrho2a  {/j-'^v,  a 
month,  ^e'co,  to  flow).  Difficult  or 
painful  discbarge  of  the  cata- 
menia.  It  may  be  neuralgic,  con- 
gestive or  membranous,  or  me- 
chanical, arising  from  stricture, 
tumour,  or  displacement. 

17.  Dys-odes  (o(a>,  to  smell). 
Having  a  bad  smell  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Hippocrates  to  a  fetid 
disorder  of  the  small  intestines  ; 
and  by  Sauvages,  to  all  diseases 
characterized  by  fetid  discharges. 

18.  Dys-opia  an  eye). 
Dys-opsia.  Impaired  sight.  Hip- 
pocrates uses  the  term  Svo-otttos,  in 
the  sense  of  hard  to  see  or  knoio. 
Plutarch  uses  ^vcranria  for  shyness 
or  shamefacedness. 

19.  Dys-orexia  {6pe^is,  appetite). 
Depraved  appetite  ;  diminished 
appetite. 

20.  Dys-pareunia  {ir&pevvos,  ly- 
ing beside  or  with).  Difficult  and 
painful  coitus. 

21.  Dys-pepsia  (■n-eTTTcu,  to  con- 
coct,    to    digest).     Indigestion ; 
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difficulty  of  digestion  ;  difficult 
aud  imperfect  conversion  of  the 
food  into  nutriment. 

22.  JDys-phagia  {(pdyw,  to  eat). 
Devorandi  difficultas ;  dcglutitio 
impediia.  Difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing ;  choking. 

23.  Dys-p7ionia{5v(r<pa>vla, rough- 
ness of  sound).  Difficulty  of  speak- 
ing. Dysplwnia  dericorum  is 
"clergyman's  sore  throat,"  termed 
by  Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New 
York,  "  follicular  disease  of  the 
])haryngo-laryDgeal  membrane. " 

24.  Bys-pJioria  {(pepw,  to  bear). 
Pain  hard  to  be  borne  ;  excessive 
pain.  Inquietude  ;  a  difficulty  of 
enduring  oneself ;  it  embraces  the 
affections  of  anxiety  and  fidgets. 
See  Euphoria. 

25.  Dys-pnwa  (irvew,  to  breathe). 
Eespiratio  difficilis.  Difficult 
respiration  ;  short  breath  ;  short- 
windedness  ;  pursiness. 

26.  Dys-S]}ermatisimcs  {(xirepfxa, 
semen).  Slow  or  impeded  emis- 
sion of  semen. 

27.  Dys-teleology  {reXeos,  per- 
fect, \6yos,  an  account).  A 
new    term  introduced  by  Prof. 


Haeckel  to  denote  the  "purpose- 
lessnesses "  which  are  observed 
in  living  organisms,  especially  in 
the  numerous  cases  of  rudimentary 
and  apparently  useless  structures. 
Teleology  denotes  the  doctrine  of 
"final  causes,"  or  the  ends  for 
which  things  were  designed. 

28.  Dys-thymia  {Svadv/xla,  from 
Svs,  and  BvfjLos,  the  mind).  Dys- 
phrenia.    Despondency  ;  despair. 

29.  Dys-tocia  {SvcrroKla,  a  painful 
delivery ;  hard  birth).  Difficult 
parturition. 

30.  Dys-tr6phia  {rpocpti,  nourish- 
ment). Ill-nourishment.  Dys- 
trophia inuscularis  progressiva  is 
primary  muscular  atroph}'. 

31.  Dys-uria  {ovpeco,  to  make 
water).  Difficultas  %irina^.  Diffi- 
culty in  discharging  the  urine  : 
painful  micturition.  Total  sup- 
pression is  called  ischuria  ;  partial 
suppression,  dysuria ;  the  aggra- 
vated form,  when  the  urine  passes 
by  drops,  strangury;  when  the 
discharge  is  attended  with  heat 
or  pain,  this  is  termed  ardoi- 
iirinw. 
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EAR.  Atcris.  The  organ  of 
hearing.  It  consists  of  three 
parts  :  viz.,  the  external  ear  or 
auricle  ;  the  middle  ear,  or  tym- 
panum ;  and  the  internal  ear,  or 
labyrinth. 

EAR,  ASYLUM.  3fad  Ear. 
This  is  Hematoma  auris,  with  con- 
siderable permanent  thickening  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  pinna. 

EAR-TRUMPET.  An  instru- 
ment to  aid  defective  hearing,  by 
coUectiDg  aud  concentrating  the 
waves  of  sound,  so  that  they  may 


impinge  upon  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear  with  increased  force. 
Besides  the  common  ear-trumpet, 
the  following  instruments  are  em- 
ployed in  aid  of  defective  hear- 
ing : — 

1.  The  Auricle.  A  little  scroll- 
like instrument,  resembling  a 
shell,  formed  of  gold,  and  worn 
in  the  ear,  so  that  nothing  but 
the  expanded  mouth  is  visible. 

2.  The  Ear-cor7iet.  A  small 
instrument  somewhat  resem- 
bling   a     French     horn,  held 
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iu  the  ear  by  slender  springs, 
which  may  be  compared  in  their 
action  to  the  sides  of  a  spectacle- 
frame. 

3.  The  Conversation  tube.  A 
flexible,  elastic  tube  of  india- 
rubber  and  silk,  kept  open  by 
spiral  wire-springs,  and  termi- 
nating at  one  end  in  what  may  be 
called  an  ear-piece,  and  at  the 
other  in  an  open  bell-shaped  cup 
which  is  held  before  the  mouth  of 
the  sjieaker. 

4.  The  TaUe  sonifer.  A  power- 
ful acoustic  instrument,  consisting 
of  a  revolving,  trumpet-shaped 
cowl,  mounted  on  a  pedestal, 
which  may  be  placed  upon  a  table  ; 
it  is  then  capable  of  being  turned 
towards  any  part  of  the  room 
whei'e  conversation  is  going  on, 
and  of  communicating  the  sound 
through  a  flexible  tube  to  the  ear 
of  the  deaf  person. 

5.  The  Ear-coneh.  A  kind  of 
auxiliary  ear,  made  of  a  metal 
peculiarly  sonorous,  and  plated, 
and  held  so  as  to  reflect  sound  into 
the  ear. 

6.  The  Audiphone.  This  hybrid 
term  is  used  to  designate  a  thin 
fan-shaped  plate  of  vulcanite,  the 
edge  of  which  is  applied  to  the 
teeth  of  the  patient,  and  the 
vibrations  are  thence  transmitted 
through  the  bones  of  the  face  to 
the  petrous  bone  and  so  to  the 
auditory  nerve-endings. 

EAR-WAX.  Cerumen  aurmm. 
An  emulsive  compound  secreted  in 
the  meatus  externns  of  the  ear. 

EARTH.  The  general  term  for 
the  materials  which  compose  the 
crust  of  the  globe.  In  chemical 
language  the  earths  are  termed 
metallic  oxides;  some  of  these, 
viz.,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  are  termed,  from  their 
feeble  solubility  in  water,  alkaline 
earths. 


EARTH-BATH.  A  bath  con- 
sisting literally  of  a  bath  of  earth, 
used  on  the  Continent. 

EARTH-CLOSET  SYSTEM. 
An  invention  recently  founded  on 
the  fact  that  dry  earth,  containing 
alumina  (clayey  matter),  will 
readily  absorb  and  deodorize 
human  excreta  which  fall  upon 
it,  and  simultaneously  produce  a 
most  excellent  manure. 

EARTH  OF  ALUM.  A  pre- 
paration \ised  in  making  paints, 
and  procured  by  precipitating  the 
earth  from  alum  dissolved  in  water, 
by  adding  ammonia  or  potass. 

EARTH  OF  BONE.  A  phos- 
phate of  lime,  sometimes  called 
hone-pliosphate,  existing  in  bones 
after  calcination. 

EASTON'S  SYRUP.  A  prepar- 
ation of  the  phosphates  of  ii'on, 
quinine,  and  strychnine. 

EATING  HIVE.  This  term, 
burnt  lioles,  and  wliite  blisters,  are 
names  applied  in  several  counties 
in  Ireland  to  Pemphigus  gangrje- 
nosus  or  sordid  Blain.  See  Pern- 
2}higus. 

EATON'S  STYPTIC.  The  name 
given  in  this  country  to  the  styp- 
tic of  Helvetius.  It  now  consists 
chiefly  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  with  some  unim- 
portant additions. 

EAU.  The  French  term  for 
water ;  the  name  of  a  distilled 
water.  Eait  de  Javelle  is  chlori- 
nated potash,  a  disinfectant ;  Eau 
de  Luce  is  the  tinct.  ammon.  comp. 
of  the  pharmacopceia ;  Eaio  de 
Babel  is  a  kind  of  sulphuric  ether  ; 
Eaio  mddicinale  de  Husson  is  a 
preparation  of  colchicum  ;  Eaiv  de 
vie  is  ardent  spirit  of  the  first 
distillation. 

EBULLI'TION  {ebullire,  to 
bubble  up).  The  boiling  or 
bubbling  of  liquids  ;  the  produc- 
tion of  vapour  at  the  boiling  point. 
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Ebullition  denotes  the  motion  of 
water  boiling  on  a  fire ;  efferves- 
cence expresses  the  motion  that 
takes  phace  in  a  liquid  wherein  a 
combination  of  substances  is  made. 
Boiling  water  chullit ;  iron  in  aqua- 
fortis effervcscit. 

EBURNATION  [chur,  ivory). 
Ehurnification.  A  term  applied  to 
the  morbid  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  cartilages,  when  they 
become  hard  and  compact  like 
ivory. 

EC-,   EX-   {iK,  A  Greek 

preposition ;  the  former  spelling 
being  employed  before  consonants, 
the  latter  before  vowels.  It  de- 
notes oiot  of.  In  composition,  the 
sense  of  removal  prevails ;  the 
prefix  also  exjn-esses  completion, 
as  in  our  word  utterly. 

ECBA'LIUM  OFFICINA'RUM. 
{iK^aWoo,  to  throw  out).  The 
name  given  by  Richard  to  the 
Momordica  ElaleritLm,  or  Squii'ting 
Cucumber,  the  nearly  ripe  fruit  of 
which  furnishes  the  claterium 
of  the  pharmacopoeia.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  explosive 
character  of  the  seed-vessel,  and 
is  more  characteristic  than  clate- 
rium, which  merely  relates  to  its 
purgative  |)roperty. 

ECBO'LIA  {iK^6\iov,  sc.  (pdpfia- 
Kov,  a  drug  for  causing  abortion). 
A  term  synonymous  with  amhlo- 
iica,  and  applied  to  drugs  em- 
ployed for  causing  abortion.  So 
we  have  iK^6Kios  olvos,  wine  for 
causinsj  abortion. 

ECCENTRIC  CONVULSIONS. 
Convulsions  which  own  a  cause  out- 
side the  central  nervous  system. 

ECCHYMO'SIS  {iKxvit-ooffi^, 
from  eicxvi^ioixai,  to  shed  the  blood 
and  leave  it  extravasated  under 
the  skin  ;  spoken  of  the  small 
arteries).  An  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  areolar  meshes  or  sub- 
stance   of    tissues.  Hippocrates 


uses  the  terms  ecchymosis  and 
ecchymoma  indifferently,  but  the 
distinction  should  be  observed. 
See  Preface,  jjar.  2. 

ECCOPRO'TIC  {hcKoirp  tOTlKOS, 
cleansing  from  dung,  from 
e.KK6wpa3s<ri,  a  purging ;  from  iK 
and  Konpus,  fajces).  Copragogue. 
Literally,  fit  for  expelling  faeces  ; 
a  term  formerly  applied  to  aloes, 
from  its  cathartic  operation. 

ECCRI'TICA  (eKKpiriK6s,  fit  for 
picking  out,  from  eKKpiais,  secre- 
tion, especially  of  vapours,  of  the 
animal  functions,  &c.).  1.  Agents 
which  affect  the  functions  of  the 
excernent  system,  hy  augmenting, 
lessening,  or  altering  the  secretions. 
2.  The  title  of  Mason  Good's  sixth 
class  of  diseases,  viz.,  affections  of 
the  secreting  system,  comprising 
the  orders — mesotica,  affecting  the 
parenchyma  ;  catotica,  affecting  the 
internal  surface ;  and  acrotica, 
affecting  the  external  surface. 

ECCYE'SIS  (e'/cKue'w,  to  bring 
forth,  to  put  forth,  as  leaves). 
Extra-uterine  foetation  ;  imperfect 
fojtatiou  in  some  organ  exterior 
to  the  uterus,  as  in  one  of  the 
ovaria,  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  See  Exfae- 
tation. 

ECHI'NOCOCCUS  HOMINIS. 
The  many-headed  hydatid  of  the 
Germans ;  one  of  the  entozoa 
which  occurs  in  cysts  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  omentum,  and  mesentery, 
constituting  the  true  hydatid 
disease  in  man  ;  it  is  the  hydatid 
of  the  toenia  echinococcus  of  the 
dog. 

ECHINORHY^NCHUS  {ix^vos, 
a  hedgehog,  pvyxos,  a  beak). 
A  genus  of  Acanthocepliala,  g.  v. 
The  intermediate  form  affects  Crus- 
taceans, where  it  changes  from 
the  embryonic  form  with  its 
anterior  end  covered  with  booklets 
to  a  small  worm  which  reaches 
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maturity  in  a  second  host,  generally 
a  fish  or  biixl.  The  immature  form 
has  been  found  encysted  in  the 
hiiman  intestine. 

ECHO-LA'LIA  (^x'''.  echo, 
KaWd,  talking).  Echo  speech.  The 
seemingly  unconscious  repetition 
by  a  sick  or  insane  person  of  a 
word  uttered  by  any  one  near. 

ECLA'MPSIS  {%KKatJi^],Ls,  a 
shining  forth,  exceeding  bright- 
ness, from  iKXa/xirai,  to  shine 
forth).  Eclampsia.  Circuli  ignei. 
Convulsive  motions,  especially  of 
the  mouth,  eye-lids,  and  fingers, 
so  excessively  rapid  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  follow  them.  The  term 
is  applied  to  puerperal  convulsions 
— mcmbrorum  distentio  in  puerperis 
— an  affection  consequent  on  par- 
turition. 

Eclampsia  nutans.  A  rare 
disease  of  infants,  characterized 
by  a  fi'equent  bowing  of  the  head, 
and  termed  Salaam  convulsions  of 
infancy. 

Eclampsia  puerperalis.  Puer- 
peral convulsions. 

ECLECTIC  REMEDIES  (e'/c- 
Ktyw,  to  elect  or  select).  The 
term  applied  to  those  prepara- 
tions which  are  used  by  the 
"eclectic  physicians,"  whose  seat 
of  operations  is  the  United  States. 
The  Eclectics  condemned  the  use 
of  inorganic  remedies,  and  relied 
entirely  upon  preparations  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

ECLEI'GMA  (6KA6i7/ia,  ecligma, 
an  electuary,  from  iK\dx<ii,  to  lick 
up).  Linciiis ;  linctuarium.  A 
pharmaceutical  preparation  of 
oily  and  sirupy  consistence.  See 
Lolwch. 

E'CPHLYSIS  {iK4>K{,<^,  to  burst 
forth).  Blaiijs  ;  "  orbicular  eleva- 
tions of  the  cuticle,  containing  a 
watery  fluid ;  a  vesicular  eruption 
confined  in  its  action  to  the 
surface,    as    distinguished  from 


emphlysis,  which  is  connected 
with  "internal  and  febrile  affec- 
tion." Under  this  generic  term 
Mason  Good  associated  the  diseases 
of  the  skin  which  compose  the 
order    Vesiculce   of   Willan.  See 

ECPHRO'NIA  {^K<Ppcoy,  out  of 
one's  mind).  Insanity,  comprising 
the  species  melancholy  and  mad- 
ness. 

E'CPHYMA  {iiccpvixa,  an  erup- 
tion of  pimples,  from  4K<pvta,  to 
spring  up).  The  name  given  by 
Mason  Good  to  his  eighth  genus 
of  the  class  Eccritica,  comprising 
"  cutaneous  excrescences,  super- 
ficial, permanent,  indolent  extu- 
berances,  mostly  circumscribed," 
including  caruncula,  vei'nrca,  cla- 
vus,  and  callus.    See  Emphyma. 

ECPHYSE'MA ;  ECPHYSE'SIS 
{iK(pvcrdai,  to  blow  out).  The 
former  term  is  applied  to  a  pus- 
tule, the  latter  to  emission  of  the 
breath. 

ECPYE'SIS  ;  ECPYE'MA  (e'«- 
TToeoi,  to  bring  to  suppuration). 
Ecpyesis  is  suppuration,  ccpycma, 
a  sore  that  has  suppurated.  The 
former  term  is  applied,  generically, 
by  Mason  Good  to  certain  diseases 
of  the  skin  which  are  attended  by 
pustules,  including  impetigo,  por- 
rigo,  ecthyma,  and  scabies.  See 
Preface,  par.  2. 

E'CRASEUR  {icraser,  to  crush 
into  pieces).  An  insti-ument  con- 
sisting of  either  a  wire  loop,  single 
or  twisted,  or  a  chain,  which  can 
be  slowly  tightened,  so  as  to 
strangle  and  cut  through  that  part 
of  the  body  around  which  it  has 
been  placed. 

E'CSTASIS  (^Ko-Too-is,  any  dis- 
placement or  removal  from  the 
proper  place).  Catalepsia  spuria. 
Ecstasy  ;  suspension  of  the  exter- 
nal sensations,  and  arrest  of  the 
voluntary  motions  ;  trance ;  a  con- 
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dition  analogous  to  that  of  cata- 
lepsy. We  still  say  of  madmen 
that  they  are  hcsidc  themselves; 
but  "ecstasy,"  or  a  standing  out 
of  oneself,  is  no  longer  used  as  an 
equivalent  to  madness. 

ECTHY'MA  {^KOv/xa,  a  pustule, 
from  iicdiicc,  to  burst  forth).  Ec- 
pyesis  ecthyma.  A  non-contagious, 
cutaneous  pustidar  disease,  called 
"papulous  scall,"  characterized  by 
large,  round,  prominent  pustules, 
occurring  upon  any  part  of  the 
body.  The  varieties  are  named 
vulgare,  common  or  acute  ;  infan- 
tile, incident  to  infants  ;  luridmn, 
livid,  occurring  in  aged  persons ; 
and  cachecticum,  peculiar  to  per- 
sons of  cachectic  constitution. 
The  last  three  varieties  are 
chronic. 

E'CTODERM ;  E'NDODERM 
{eKTds,  outward,  evSov,  inward, 
Sfp/iia,  skin).  The  names  of  two 
layers  of  cells,  constituting  the 
substance  of  the  blastoderm,  after 
the  completion  of  the  segmenting 
process.    See  Yolk- Segmentation. 

1.  Ucloderm  or  Epiblast.  This 
is  the  outer  or  upper  layer,  usually 
composed  of  smaller,  clearer,  and 
more  compact  nucleated  cells. 

2.  Endoderm  or  Hypoblast.  This 
is  the  inner  or  lower  layer,  consist- 
ing of  cells  which  are  somewhat 
larger,  more  opaque  and  granular, 
but  also  nucleated. 

ECTO'MERE  (e'/crJs,  onward, 
fiipos,  apart).    See  Entomere. 

ECTO'PI^  {iKro-Kws,  i.  q.  ^/c- 
Toiros,  away  from  a  place,  from  ex, 
out,  t6t:os,  a  place).  Luxations ; 
morbid  displacements  of  parts,  as 
ectopia  cordis,  displacement  of  the 
heart,  ectopia  ani,  or  proctocele,  &c. 
The  term  ectopia  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  hernia  in  denoting 
congenital  displacements  and  un- 
usual positions  of  parts  of  the 
foetus. 


ECTOZO'A  (^/crJy,  outward, 
Cciov,  an  animal).  A  term  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  the  forms  of 
animal  life  which  are  parasitic 
upon  the  surface  of  other  animals, 
from  the  entozoa,  or  those  which 
inhabit  their  interior.  The  former 
differ  from  the  latter  in  being 
very  dissimilar  from  one  another, 
and  in  not  presenting  any  affinity, 
so  that  their  general  designation 
refers  simply  to  their  habitation. 
The  genera  include  pediculus, 
sarcoptes,  demodex,  phthirius, 
and  pulex.  See  Entozoa  and  Ento- 
phyta. 

ECTRO'PIUM  {^KTp6-niov,  from 
eKrpiiro},  to  evert).  Eversio 
jMlpcbrm.  Eversion  of  the  eye- 
lid, so  that  it  does  not  completely 
cover  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  more 
common  to  the  lower  than  the 
upper  lid.  It  is  opposed  to  tri- 
chiasis, or  the  introversion  of  the 
eye-lids. 

ECTRO'TIC  {iKTpwTiKSs,  belong- 
ing to  abortion).  A  term  applied 
to  methods  employed  for  prevent- 
ing the  development,  or  causing 
the  abortion  of  a  disease,  as  the 
employment  of  nitrate  of  silver  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pustules  of  small- 
pox, and,  consequently,  of  pre- 
venting the  occurrence  of  cica- 
trices 

ECTYLO'TIC  (e'/c,  out,  rixos,  a 
wart  or  callosity).  A  substance 
for  removing  warts  or  callosities. 

E'CZEMA  {iK^fixa,  anything 
thrown  out  by  heat,  a  heat-spot,  a 
pustule).  A  non-contagious,  cu- 
taneous, vesicular  disease,  called 
"humid  scall."  Its  varieties  are 
named  simplex,  simple  humid 
tetter,  or  the  eczema  solare  of 
Willan  ;  rubrum,  red  or  inflamma- 
tory, also  called  mercuriale,  when 
caused  by  the  use  of  mercury  ; 
impetiginodes,  when  aggravated  by 
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impetiginous  eruption ;  infantile, 
when  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
crusta  lactea ;  and  eczema  capitis, 
faciei,  mammillarum,  jnidendi,  ar- 
ticulormi,  manuum,  et  pedum — 
seven  local  varieties.  Eczematous 
eruptions  constitute  a  class  of 
cutaneous  diseases  corresponding 
with  the  genus  Ecphlysis  of 
Mason  Good  and  the  order  Vesi- 
culcii  of  Willan. 

1 .  "  Eczema  rubrum  dor  si  manHs 
disputes  with  lichen  agrius  dorsi 
?««?iMS,the  popular  titles  of  'grocers' 
itch'  and  '  bricklayers'  itch ' ;  and  it 
is  often  a  point  of  nice  distinction 
to  determine  whether  to  call  a  given 
eruption,  eczema  or  lichen  agrius, 
lichen  eczematosus,  as  it  might 
with  great  propriety  be  called." — 
E.  Wilson. 

2.  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  considers 
Eczema  to  be  a  "catarrhal"  in- 
flammation of  the  skin,  modified 
by  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

EDA'CITAS  [edtix,  voracious, 
from  edere,  to  eat).  Voracity, 
gluttony.  Cicero  speaks  of  "  mor- 
bus edacitatis,"  the  disease  of 
gluttony. 

EDULCORA'TION  {edulcare,  to 
sweeten).  The  act  of  sweetening. 
The  term  is  chiefly  employed  in 
chemical  analysis  to  denote  the 
separation  of  soluble  matters  from 
insoluble  precipitates.  The  pro- 
cess differs  little  from  lixiviation, 
except  that  the  former  term  respects 
the  insoluble  residue,  the  latter  the 
soluble  portion. 

EDULCORA'TOR.  Dropping- 
bottle.  An  instrument  for  supply- 
ing small  quantities  of  water  to 
test-tubes  or  watch-glasses,  by 
causing  the  water  to  drop  from  a 
tube  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  a 
phial,  by  expansion  of  the  liquid  by 
the  warmth  of  the  hand. 

E'FFERENT  {efferre,  to  carry 
out).    Conveying  outwards  ;  as  the 


lymphatics,  which  convey  lymph 
from  the  lymphatic  glands  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  The  term  efferent  is 
also  applied  to  the  motor  oierves, 
which  convey  impressions  from  tlie 
central  axis  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  the  aff"erent  or  sensory  nerves. 
See  Afferent. 

EFFERVE'SCENCE  {eferves- 
cere,  to  boil  or  foam  up).  The 
escape  of  bubbles  of  gas  from  a 
liquid,  as  when  marble  or  chalk  is 
dropped  into  vinegar,  or  when  the 
cork  of  a  soda-water  or  cham- 
pagne bottle  is  removed.  See 
Ebullition. 

EFFLORE'SCEFCE  {efflores- 
cere,  to  blow  as  a  flower).  A 
term  applied  to  the  formation  of 
small  crystals  on  the  surface  of 
bodies,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
straction of  moisture  from  them 
by  the  atmosphere.  Efflorescent 
salts,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
part  with  their  water  of  crystalli^ 
zation,  and  crumble  into  a  white 
powder,  as  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  soda. 

The  term  efflorescent  is  applied  to 
erythema,  from  the  general  character 
of  the  eruption. 

EFFLU'VIA  (plur.  of  cffluvixim, 
a  flowing  out,  from  effluerc,  to  flow 
out).  Exhalations,  vapours,  &e. 
They  are  distinguished  into  the 
contagious,  as  the  rubeolous ; 
marsh,  as  miasmata ;  and  those 
arising  from  animals  or  vegetables, 
as  odotcrs. 

EFFU'SION  {cffundere,  to  pour 
out).  The  escape  of  a  fluid  out 
of  its  natural  vessel  or  viscus  into 
another  part.  Also,  the  secretion 
of  fluids  from  the  vessels,  as  of 
lymph  or  serum,  on  different 
surfaces.  Also,  the  passage  of  a 
gas  through  a  small  aperture, 
about -g-J^fth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
into  a  vacuum.    See  Transpiration. 
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EGE'LIDUS  {c,  out  of,  gdu, 
frost).  Lukewarm.  This  term 
has  been  thus  defined  by  Gerard, 
in  his  Thesaurus: — "Quod  gelu 
amisit,  et  jam  non  est  calidum 
neque  frigidum, — tepidum."  Ege- 
lidus  [ex,  intensive)  sometimes 
means  intensely  cold,  and  is 
applied  in  this  sense,  by  authors, 
to  the  Ister  and  other  livers. 
Rivers  are  not  lukewarm.  See 
Gelidus. 

EGE'STA  {egerere,  to  carry  out). 
A  Latin  term  for  the  substances 
carried  out  of  the  body,  as  the 
faeces,  &c.    See  Ingesta. 

EGYPTIAN  OPHTHA'LMIA. 
Purulent  ophthalmia ;  so  called 
from  its  ravages  among  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  English  and  French 
expeditions  to  Egypt. 

EHRLICH'S  METHOD.  A 
method  of  staining  tubercle  bacilli 
with  methyl  violet.  The  prepara- 
tion is  allowed  to  stand  some  hours 
in  a  solution  of  methyl  violet,  and 
then  washed  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
after  which  it  is  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  vcsnvin  for  a  short  time. 

EIGHTH  PAIR,  or  PNEUMO- 
GASTRIC.  The  nerve  which 
supplies  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  &c. — the  exciter  of  respi- 
ration. 

EISO'L.  Ice  oil.  Anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid. 

EJACULATO'RES  {ejaculare,  to 
cast  out).  A  pair  of  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  whole  of  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra.  As  ejaculatores 
seminis,  they  act  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  reflex  function  ;  as 
acceleratores  iio'ince,  as  voluntary 
tuviscIgs. 

ELABORATION  {elahorare,  to 
take  pains  in  doing  a  thing).  A 
term  denoting  the  natural  pro- 
cesses by  which  Living  organs 
produce  certain  substances  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  economies. 


as  chyle,  sap,  tissues,  &c.  See 
Assimilation. 

EL^O'METER  {^Xaiop,  oil, 
fierpov,  a  measure).  A  delicate 
hydrometer  for  testing  the  purity 
of  olive  and  almond  oils,  by  deter- 
mining their  densities. 

EL.^;0'PTEN  {^Kaiou,  oil).  The 
liquid  portion  of  a  volatile  oil. 
The  concrete  portion  is  called 
stearopien. 

EL^'OSAGCHARA  (^Aaior, 
oil,  (ToLKxapov,  sugar).  The  mix- 
tures or  compounds  of  volatile 
oils  and  sugar, 

ELAI'DIC  ACID  [txaiov,  oil). 
An  acid  isomeric  with  oleic  acid ; 
it,  is  a  solid  crystalline  body. 
Elaidin  is  a  white  saponifiable 
fat,  consisting  of  elaidic  acid  and 
glycerin. 

ELA'm  {iXaiov,  oil).  The  more 
fluid  part  of  one  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  fat.  This  and  stearine 
constitute  the  fixed  oils. 

ELA'LDEHYD ;  META'LDE- 
HYD.  Two  polymeric  bodies 
yielded  by  aldehyd  when  kept  for 
some  time  in  sealed  tubes.  The 
former  is  a  liquid,  the  latter  a  solid 
body. 

ELASTIC  TISSUE.  Yellow 
fibrous  tissue ;  a  component  of 
those  tissues  and  organs  in  which 
the  projierty  of  elasticity  is  impor- 
tant. The  organs  into  which  this 
tissue  enters  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  elastic  ligamerds,  in 
which  the  tissue,  with  only  a 
slight  admixture  of  connective 
tissue  and  hardly  any  vessels  and 
nerves,  exists,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
pure  form,  as  in  the  ligamentum 
subflavum  of  the  vertebrae,  the 
ligamentum  nuchaj,  the  ligament 
of  the  larynx,  and  the  stylo-hyoid 
ligament. 

2.  The  elastic  memhranes,  which 
appear  either  in  the  form  of  fibrous 
net-works  or^  of  fenestrated  mem- 
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branes,  and  are  found  in  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  especially  in  those 
of  the  arteries,  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  and  in  the  fascia  super- 
ficialis. 

ELASTI'CITY.  The  property 
or  power  by  which  a  body  com- 
pressed or  extended  returns  to  its 
former  state.  The  cause  of  elas- 
ticity belongs  to  the  theory  of 
molecularity  ;  its  effects,  in  aggre- 
gate masses,  to  mechanics. 

ELASTIK  A  nitrogenous  body, 
the  chief  component  of  yellow 
fibrous  tissue  ;  when  heated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  it  yields 
leucin. 

E'LATER  {ixarvp,  a  _  driver). 
A  spiral  fibre,  found  in  great 
numbers  mixed  with  the  sporules, 
in  the  thecse  of  some  cryptogamic 
plants. 

ELATE'RIUM  {iKar^piov,  sc. 
(papixaicov,  an  opening  medicine). 
A  sediment  from  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  Echalium 
Officinarum  of  Richard,  the  Mo- 
mordica  Elaterium,  or  Squirting 
Cucumber,  of  other  writers  ;  a 
Cucurbitaceous  plant,  cultivated 
in  this  countiy. 

Elaterin  or  Momordicin.  A 
crystalline  substance,  constituting 
the  active  principle  of  elaterium. 
Dr.  Paris  applied  the  term  elatin 
to  this  substance  combined  with 
the  green  resin  also  found  in 
elatermm. 

ELA'TIO.  Quixotism  ;  a  species 
of  mental  extravagance,  so  named 
by  the  rhetoricians,  and  importing, 
with  them,  "  elevated,  exalted, 
magnificent  style  or  imagery." 

ELCO'SIS  (eAKoxriy,  ulceration). 
An  old  term  for  fostid  ulcers. 

ELECTRFCITY  (ViX^Krpov,  am- 
ber, the  substance  in  which  the 
electric  property  was  first  dis- 
covered). A  name  applied  to  the 
unknown  cause  of  certain  pheno- 


mena of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  of  certain  luminous  appear- 
ances and  physiological  efl'ects. 
It  is  called  into  action  in  its 
simplest  form  by  rubbing  Glass, 
which  exhibits  the  vitreous,  plus, 
or  positive  electricity  {i.e.,  when 
the  substance  is  overcharged) ;  and 
Mcsin  or  Amber,  which  exhibits 
the  resinous,  minus,  or  negative 
electricity  {i.e.,  when  tbe  substance 
is  undercharged). 

Phenomena  of  Electricity. 

1.  Excitation,  or  the  disturbance 
of  the  electric  equilibrium  by 
friction,  elevation  of  temperature, 
contact,  &c.  Bodies  have  been 
distinguished  into  conductors  and 
non-conductors,  according  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  electric 
influence  passes,  or  is  conducted 
along  their  surfaces. 

2.  Attraction,  or  the  law  by 
which  light  bodies  move  rapidly 
towards  an  excited  surface. 

3.  Repulsion,  or  the  law  by 
which  light  bodies  fly  off  from  an 
electrified  surface  after  contact. 

4.  Distribution,  or  the  law  by 
which  electrified  bodies  transfer 
their  properties  to  others  with 
which  they  come  into  contact. 
It  is  similar  to  the  conduction  of 
caloric. 

5.  Induction,  or  the  law  by 
which  an  electrified  body  tends  to 
produce  in  contiguous  substances  an 
electric  state  opposite  to  its  own. 

6.  Tension  or  intensity,  or  the 
degree  to  which  a  body  is  excited, 
as  estimated  by  the  electrometer. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from 
quantity. 

7.  Electr-ode  {bd6s,  a  way).  A 
term  synonymous  with  pole;  it 
denotes  the  boundary  of  the  decom- 
posing matter  in  the  direction  of 
the  electric  current.    The  positive 
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pole  is  termed  anelcctrodc ;  the 
negative,  catelectrode. 

8.  The  Electric  CuiTents  round 
the  earth  pursue  a  course  from 
east  {&vaj,  up)  to  west  (/carw, 
down) ;  hence,  if  a  body  to  be 
decomposed  be  similarly  placed, 
the  Anode  is  the  point  or  surface 
at  which  the  electricity  enters — 
the  part  immediately  touching 
the  positive  pole  ;  and  the  Cathode, 
the  point  or  surface  out  of  which 
it  passes — the  part  next  to  the 
negative  pole. 

9.  Substances  directly  decom- 
posable by  electricity  are  termed 
Electrolytes  {\va>,  to  set  free). 
Tlie  elements  of  an  electrolyzed 
body  are  called  ions — that  which 
goes  to  the  anode,  anion;  that  to 
the  cathode,  cation.  Thus,  if 
water  be  electrolyzed,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  ions — the  former  an 
anion,  the  latter  a  cation. 

10.  Electrical  Atmosphere.  A 
term  denoting  the  theory  that 
round  an  electrified  body  there 
exists  a  sphere  of  action  within 
which  the  neutral  electricity  of 
unelectrified  bodies  can  be  decom- 
posed. 

11.  Electrical  Column.  A  species 
of  electrical  pile,  invented  by  De 
Luc,  composed  of  thin  plates  of 
different  metals  in  the  usual  order, 
with  discs  of  writing-paper  inter- 
posed between  them. 

12.  Electrical  Formulce.  Letters 
used  to  express  briefly  the  pole 
applied,  and  the  effect  produced, 
in  medical  electricity.  A.  =  anode  ; 
C.  =  cathode;  A.O.C.  =  anodal 
opening  contraction,  viz.,  the  con- 
traction of  a  muscle  produced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  anode 
on  breaking  the  circuit ;  A.C.C. 
=  anodal  closing  contraction,  viz., 
on  making  the  circuit ;  C.  0.  C.  = 
■cathodal  opening  contraction,  viz. , 
on    breaking    the    circuit ;  and 


C.C.C.  =  cathodal  closing  contrac- 
tion viz.,  on  making  the  circuit. 

13.  Electro-biology  {$'ios,  life, 
Kiyos,  an  account).  Artificial 
reverie  or  abstraction ;  a  recent 
term  for  Mesmerism  or  Animal 
Magnetism,  suggestive  of  the 
connection  of  electricity  with  the 
phenomena  of  life.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  "biologized  state" 
seem  to  consist  in  the  occupation 
of  the  mind  by  the  ideas  suggested 
to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
and  resulting  in  the  exertion  of 
the  influence  of  these  ideas  on  the 
actions  of  the  body  ;  it  is  essentially 
a  state  of  reverie,  in  which  the 
individual  becomes,  for  the  time, 
a  thinking  automaton. 

14.  Electro-chemistry.  That 
branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  under  the  influence  of 
electricity. 

15.  Electro-dynamics  {Svyafus, 
power).  That  branch  of  electri- 
city which  relates  to  the  action 
of  voltaic  conductors  on  one 
another. 

16.  Electro-genesis  {yeveais,  gen- 
eration). A  term  applied  to  the 
transmission  of  electricity  along 
the  nerves  or  spinal  marrow.  The 
clectrogenic  state  is  "  that  induced 
in  a  nervous  structure  by  the 
continuous  passage  of  a  current  of 
galvanism,  of  a  force  in  due 
physiological  relation  to  the 
excitability  of  the  animal.  Its 
phenomena  are  observed  on  with- 
drawing this  agency." — M.  Hall. 

17.  Electro-lysis  {Kim,  to  decom- 
pose). The  decomposition  of  com- 
pounds effected  by  electricity.  The 
chemical  expression  equivalent  to 
this  is  zincolysis,  the  decomposi- 
tions throughout  the  circle  being 
referred  to  the  inductive  action  of 
the  affinities  of  zinc  or  the  positive 
metal. 
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18.  Electrolyte  {\va>,  to  decom- 
pose). A  chemical  compound 
which  undergoes  decomposition 
or  separation  into  its  constituent 
parts,  under  the  influence  of  the 
electric  current. 

19.  Electro-magnet.  A  tem- 
porary magnet  produced  by  pass- 
ing an  electric  current  through  an 
insulated  coil  of  wire  wound  round 
a  bar  of  soft  iron ;  the  magnetic 
condition  of  the  bar-  ceases  with 
the  current. 

20.  Electro-magnetism.  Magne- 
tic electricity ;  the  term  applied 
to  that  branch  of  science  which 
includes  the  mutual  action  of  con- 
ductors and  magnets. 

21.  Electro-metallurgy.  The 
process  of  depositing  a  thin 
metallic  layer  on  the  surface  of 
some  other  body  prepared  for  its 
reception.  The  terms  electrotype, 
galvanotype,  voltatype,  wltagra- 
phy,  galvano-plastics,  electro- 
plating and  gilding,  have  all 
been  applied  in  a  somewhat  con- 
fused manner  to  different  modifi- 
cations of  the  art.  The  term 
electro-metallurgy  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  general  one,  including 
all  or  most  of  the  varieties. 

22.  Electro-meter  {fiirpov,  a  mea- 
sure). An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  intensity  of  electricity, 
as  the  qtoadrant,  invented  by  Mr. 
Henley,  and  the  electrical  balance 
of  Coulomb. 

23.  Electro-motion.  The  term 
applied  by  Volta  to  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  in  voltaic  com- 
binations. 

24.  Electro-nega,tives  and  'posi- 
tives. These  terms  denote  that, 
in  electro-chemical  decomposition, 
bodies  exhibit  a  different  electric 
condition  from  that  of  the  fole  at 
which  they  appear.  Bodies  which 
appear  at  the  anode,  or  electro- 
l)0sitive    pole,    are,  accordingly. 


termed  electro-negative ;  those 
which  appear  at  the  catliode,  or 
electi'o-negative  pole,  are  termed 
electro-positive. 

25.  Electro-positive  and  Electro- 
negative Elements.  Elements  are 
called  electro-positive,  or  electro- 
negative, with  regard  to  each  other, 
in  any  combination,  according  as 
they  tend  to  go  during  electrolysis, 
respectively,  to  the  negative  or 
positive  electrode  in  the  decom- 
posing cell. 

26.  Electro-fhonis  (^e'pco,  to 
convey).  An  instrument  invented 
by  Volta,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting weak  electricity. 

27.  Electro-polar.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  conductors,  one  end  or 
surface  of  which  is  positive,  the 
other  negative — a  condition  which 
they  commonly  exhibit  under  the 
influence  of  induction. 

28.  Electro-scope  {crKOTrlas,  to 
examine).  An  insti'ument  for 
indicating  excitement,  and  the 
electrical  state  by  which  it  is 
produced. 

29.  Electro-tint.  An  application 
of  electrotype,  in  which  the 
required  subject  is  painted  on 
copper  with  a  thick  varnish  or 
paint ;  the  paint  is  then  prepared 
in  the  usual  way,  and  submitted 
to  the  voltaic  circuit ;  a  plate  is 
thus  obtained  from  which  prints 
are  fiirnished.    See  Glyphography. 

30.  Electrotonus.  The  altered 
condition  of  a  nerve  or  a  muscle 
when  an  electi'ic  current  is  passing 
through  either.  See  anelectrotonus 
and  catelectrotojiiis. 

31.  Electro-type.  The  science  by 
which  facsimile  medals  are  exe- 
cuted in  copper  by  means  of 
electricity.  In  consists  in  pre- 
paring for  negative  plate  models 
or  moulds  of  objects  to  be  copied  ; 
and  in  so  arranging  the  battery, 
or  apparatus  which  generates  the 
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voltaic  current,  as  to  release  the 
metals  in  a  compact  and  solid 
form. 

32.  Electro-vital  or  Neuro-electric 
Currents.  The  name  of  two 
electric  currents,  supposed  to  exist 
in  animals — the  one  external  and 
cutaneous,  moving  from  the  ex- 
tremities to  the  cerehro-spinal 
axis ;  the  other  internal,  going 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to 
the  internal  organs  situated  be- 
neath the  skin. 

33.  Electric  aura.  A  current 
or  breeze  of  electrified  air,  em- 
ployed as  a  mild  stimulant  in 
electrifying  delicate  parts,  as  the 
eye. 

34.  Electric  Bath.  Balneum 
electricum.  A  term  applied  to 
the  simple  communication  estab- 
lished between  an  individual  and 
the  excited  prime  conductor  of  an 
electric  machine,  by  means  of  a 
chain  or  other  metallic  communi- 
cation, with  or  without  insidation. 

35.  Electric  Clock,  Bain's.  A 
clock  which  ' '  performs  "  by  means 
of  a  feeble  but  constant  galvanic 
current,  generated  by  means  of  a 
layer  of  coke,  a  layer  of  earth,  and 
a  few  zinc-plates.  These  are 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  conveyed  by  copper  wires 
to  an  electro-magnet,  which  con- 
stitutes the  bob  of  the  pendulum 
of  the  clock. 

36.  Electric  Friction.  A  mode 
of  employing  electric  sparks  as  a 
remedial  agent,  by  draiving  them 
from  the  patient  through  flannel, 
as  recommended  by  Cavallo. 

37.  Electric  Light.  An  intense 
light,  produced  by  the  passage  of 
the  electric  fluid  between  the 
points  of  two  cylinders  of  carbon 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
circuit  through  the  wires  of  a 
galvanic  battery.  The  light  so 
produced  is  termed  the  "arc  light," 


in  contradistinction  to  the  "in- 
candescent light,"  which  is  pro- 
duced by  rendering  incandescent 
a  fine  filament  of  carbon  attached 
by  each  end  to  a  platinum  wire 
along  which  the  galvanic  current 
passes ;  the  introduction  of  the 
incandescent  light  is  due  to 
Edison. 

38.  Electric  Potential.  This 
term  is  thus  defined  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson  : — "The  potential  at  any 
point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  or 
within  an  electrified  body,  is  the 
quantity  of  work  that  would  be 
required  to  bring  a  unit  of  positive 
electricity  from  an  infinite  dis- 
tance to  that  point,  if  the  given 
distribution  of  electricity  remained 
unaltered." 

39.  Eleclricus  Ictus.  The  elec- 
tric shock.  Ictu^  fulminis  and 
ictus  ftdmineus  are  classical  ex- 
pressions denoting  a  stroke  of 
lightning. 

40.  Electrization,  localized,  A 
term  applied  by  Duchenne  to  the 
application  of  electricity  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  By  this 
means  "the  electric  current  is 
limited  to  the  skin  and  tissues 
immediately  beneath,  or  made  to 
pass  to  deeper-seated  structures 
and  localized  in  definite  muscles 
or  groups  of  muscles."  See  Fara- 
dization. 

41.  Electrizers,  Harrington's. 
Plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  silver 
and  zinc,  of  various  forms,  for 
medical  purposes. 

42.  Elcctro-pimciuration.  The 
operation  of  inserting  two  or  more 
needles  into  a  part  or  organ 
affected,  and  then  touching  them 
with  the  wires  from  the  poles  of 
a  galvanic  machine. 

43.  Electro-stimulation.  The 
name  given  by  Dr.  TurnbuU  to 
the  sensation  of  heat  and  tingling 
caused    by    the    application  of 
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verati'ia,  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
to  the  skin. 

44.  Electrum.  A  native  alloy 
of  64  parts  of  gold  with  36  of 
silver.  Pliny  says  that  "  all  gold 
■contains  more  or  less  of  silver 
combined  with  it,  and  that,  when 
the  latter  amounts  to  a  fifth  part 
of  the  weight,  it  is  called  elec- 
trum. " 

45.  Nomenclature.  "  Daniell 
employed  the  word  platinode  for 
the  negative,  and  zincode  for  the 
positive  pole  ;  while  Graham  in- 
troduced the  terms  zincous  and 
chlorous  poles,  to  represent  the 
+  and  the  - .  Much  of  this  no- 
menclature appears  to  iis  to  be  as 
uncouth  as  it  is  unnecessary :  it 
was  introduced  at  a  time  when  the 
introduction  of  the  constant  battery 
by  Daniell,  and  the  splendid  dis- 
coveries by  Faraday,  had  some- 
what unsettled  the  scientific  mind 
on  the  subject  of  voltaic  electi'icity. 
The  new  terms,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  scarcely  obtained  a 
footing ;  which  is  not  surprising, 
seeing  that  the  old  expressions, 
positive  and  negative  poles,  and 
electro-positive  and  electro-negative 
bodies,  are  far  more  simple  and 
quite  as  accurate  as  the  terms  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  supersede 
them." — Engl.  Cycl. 

ELECTUA'RIUM  (IkXcktJ;/, 
Hipp.).  An  Electuary  ;  an  extern- 
poraneoits  preparation,  composed 
of  dry  powders,  foi-med  into  a 
proper  consistence  by  the  addition 
of  syrup,  honey,  or  mucilage.  See 
Confectio. 

ELEE'NCEPHOL.  A  substance 
found  in  the  brain  of  man,  biit 
now  believed  not  to  be  a  distinct 
chemical  compound,  but  a  mixture 
of  oleine,  oleophosphoric  acid, 
cerebric  acid,  and  cholesterin. — 
Engl.  Cycl.    See  Protagon. 

ELE'IDIN  {^\os,  a  nail,  hSos, 


form).  Keratohyalin.  The  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  readily 
stained  granules  of  the  stratum 
glanulosum  of  the  epidermis. 

E'LEMENT.  This  term  denotes, 
in  chemistry,  a  simple  substance 
— one  not  known  to  contain  more 
than  one  kind  of  matter,  as  the 
metal  iron  ;  this  is  also  called  an 
inorganic  element.  The  rust  of 
iron,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  coin- 
pound,  being  resolvable  into 
metallic  iron,  oxygen,  and  carbonic 
acid.  Ultimate  elements  are  the 
last  elements  into  which  a  body 
can  be  decomposed  or  analyzed ; 
thus,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  azote,  are  the  ultimate 
elements  of  all  organized  matter. 
There  are  about  64  known  chemi- 
cal elements. 

E'LEMI.  A  concrete,  fragrant, 
resinous  exudation  from  a  tere- 
binthaceous  plant  of  uncertain 
name,  probably  the  Canarium  com- 
mune, chiefly  imported  from 
Manilla. 

ELEPHANTI'ASIS  {i\^<pa.s,  an 
elephant).  Elephant-disease ;  a 
blood-disease  named  from  the  like- 
ness of  the  diseased  skin  to  that 
of  the  elephant,  and  jDarticularly 
from  its  vastness  and  terrible 
nature.  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson 
says — "This  term  was  probably 
suggested  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
Arab  word  da  col  fil,  the  elephant 
disease;  and  applied  to  the  affec- 
tion already  known  to  them  by  the 
terms  lepra  leuce  and  lepra  melas. 
The  Arabians  recognized  by  dal  fil 
a  different  disease,  viz. ,  boucnemia 
tropica,  the  Barbadoes  leg.  Hence 
we  distinguish  as  separate  diseases 
the  elephantiasis  Grmcorum,  or  le- 
prosy, and  elephantiasis  Arabum,  or 
boucnemia."  True  Elephantiasis 
is  termed  tubercular,  when  the 
morbid  deposition  occurs  in  the 
surface-membranes   of    the  body, 
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particularly  the  skin  ;  and  anes- 
thetic, when  the  deposition  occurs 
in  and  around  the  nervous  centres 
and  nerves. 

ELEVA'TOR  {eUvare,_  to  raise). 
A  name  applied  to  certain  muscles, 
whose  ofhce  it  is  to  elevate  any 
part ;  to  an  instrument  for  raismg 
depressed  portions  of  the  cranium  ; 
and  to  an  instrument  for  lifting 
out  stumps  of  teeth. 

ELIMINA'TION  {elminare,  to 
turn  out  of  doors  ;  from  e,  out,  and 
limen,  the  threshold).  The  em- 
ployment of  purgative  medicines 
to  secure  the  proper  action  of  the 
bowels,  liver,  kidneys  and  skin. 

ELIQUA'TION  (eliqicare,  to 
clarify,  to  strain).  The  separation 
of  a  more  fusible  substance  from 
another  less  fusible  by  means  of  a 
degi-ee  of  heat  sufficient  to  fuse 
the  one  but  not  the  other,  as  in  an 
alloy  of  co])per  and  lead. 

ELIXA'TION  {elixare,  to  boil 
thoroughly  ;  to  seethe).  The  pro- 
cess of  boiling  thoroughly  or 
seething ;  decoction  ;  concoction 
in  the  stomach  ;  digestion.  See 
Assus. 

ELI'XIR.  An  Arabic  term,  de- 
noting an  essence,  or  pure  mass 
without  any  dregs,  and  formerly 
applied  to  compound  tinctures,  as 
paregoric  elixir,  or  the  Tinct. 
Cam  ph.  comp.,  &c. 

ELI'XUS  {Ux,  ashes).  Sodden, 
boiled,  thoroughljf  soaked  ;  as  ap- 
plied  to   articles  of   food.  See 

E'LLAGIC  ACID  (from  the  word 
galle  read  backward).  An  acid 
whicli  is  obtained  from  galls,  in 
the  process  of  making  gallic  acid. 
It  is  sometimes  called  hezoaric  acid 
from  its  being  a  constituent  of 
bezoars.    See  Bezoar. 

ELUTRIA'TION  [elutriare,  to 
wash  out).  The  process  of  wash- 
ing, by  which  the  lighter  eartliy 


parts  of  a  substance  are  separated 
from  the  heavier  and  metallic  ;  or 
by  which  any  single  substance,  as 
chalk,  may  be  cleansed  and  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  fine  powder. 
The  blood  has  been  said  to  be 
elutriated  in  the  lungs. 

ELY'TRONCe'AuTpoj/).  Elytrum. 
A  sheath  ;  the  hard  case  which 
covers  the  wings  of  coleopterous 
insects.    The  Vagina. 

1.  Elytro-cele  {ktiXti,  a  tumour). 
Colpocele,  A  tumour  in  the  vagina. 
Vaginal  hernia. 

2.  Elytro-ides  (elSos,  likeness). 
Sheath-like  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  also  to  the  pessary 
of  M.  J.  Cloquet. 

3.  Elytro-plasty  {tt\&(T(tw,  to 
form).  The  operation  for  vesico- 
vaginal fistula  ;  it  consists  in  em- 
ploying a  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing parts,  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  the  orifice. 

4.  Elytro-rrhapliia  {^a(p-{),  a 
suture).  Suture  of  the  vagina  ; 
an  operation  for  the  prevention  of 
prolapsus  uteri. 

5.  Elytro-tomy  {refivu,  to  cut). 
Division  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  occasionally  resorted  to  for 
the  delivery  of  the  foetus  in  extra- 
uterine pregnancy. 

EM-  and  EN-.  These  prefixes 
are  the  Greek  preposition  iv,  in, 
into,  within.  The  radical  signifi- 
cation is  that  of  a  being  or  re- 
maining within,  and  so  is  half- 
way between  those  of  ejs  and  in. 
In  its  general  meaning  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  im  and  in  of  the 
English.  In  composition,  however, 
its  presence  is  apt  to  be  masked 
by  the  change  of  its  second  letter, 
V,  before  consonants  ;  thus,  before 
7,  K,  I,  and  x,  it  becomes  y,  as  in 
iyKe<pa\ov,  encephalum,  &c.  ;  be- 
fore /3,  T,  <p,  \p,  and  fi,  it  becomes 
yu,  as  in  4ixixT)uia,  emmenia,  &c.  ; 
before  A  it  becomes  \,  as  in  eWei^n, 
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ellipsis  ;  before  p  it  becomes  p,  as 
ill  eppivov,  errhinum.  These 
cliauges  are  made  for  the  sake  of 
euphony. 

EMACIA'TION  (emadare,  to 
make  lean).  Marasmus.  The  be- 
coming lean  ;  general  extenuation 
of  the'body,  with  debility. 

E'MA'NSIO  ME'NSIUM 
[emansio,  a  staying  beyond  the 
time  of  leave  or  furlough). 
Delayed  appearance  of  the  menses 
before  they  have  been  established, 
called  by  many  writers  menostatio  ; 
and  by  Frank,  ameno7rhcea  tirim- 
culanmn. 

EMASCULA'TIOlSr  {emasculare, 
to  render  impotent).  Privation 
of    virility ;    castration ;  removal 

of  tllG  testes* 

EMBOITEMENT  (the  situation 
of  one  box  within  another,  from 
boite,  a  box).  A  term  used  by 
Bonnet  to  describe  that  species  of 
generation,  by  which  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  individuals  lie 
one  within  another,  each  possess- 
ing a  complete  series  of  organized 
parts.    See  Evolution. 

E'MBOLISM  {ifil36\tffixa,  that 
which  is  put  in,  a  patch).  A  term 
applied  to  the  process  by  which  a 
thrombus,  or  clot,  undergoes  disin- 
tegration into  minute  particles, 
which  are  arrested  in  the  capillary 
circulation ;  the  obstructing  plug 
is  termed  an  embolus.  The  term 
denotes  the  conveyance  of  coagula 
to  a  distance,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  thrombosis,  which 
denotes  local  coagulation.  See 
Impactio. 

EMBROCA'TION  {ifx^pixoo,  to 
moisten).  A  fluid  application 
for  moistening  and  rubbing  any 
diseased  part  of  the  body. 

E'MBRYO  {iv,  in,  j3p.5co,  to  bud 
forth).  The  omim  in  utero,  before 
the  fourth  month,  after  which  it 
is  called /ce<tts.    Also,  the  rudiment 
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of  the  future  plant,  contained 
within  the  seed. 

1.  Embryo-ctony  {Krelvai,  to  de- 
sti'oy).  The  act  of  destroying  the 
fcetus  in  utero,  in  cases  of  impos- 
sible delivery.  . 

2.  Embryo-logy  {x6yos,  an  ac- 
count). A  description  of  the  em- 
bryo, and  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment generally.    See  Development. 

3.  Emh'yo-iolastic  {irXdffffdi,  to 
mould).  Belonging  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  embryo.  An  embryoplastic 
tumour  is  one  due  to  the  growth 
and  multiplication  of  persistent 
(included)  embryonic  cells. 

4.  Emhryo-tomy  (re'^j/co,  to  cut). 
The  dismembering  of  the  fcetus  in 
utero,  in  order  to  admit  of  delivery. 

5.  Embry-ulcia  {eyKca,  to  draw). 
The  withdrawal  of  the  embryo 
from  the  uterus  by  means  of  a 
blunt  hook  or  forceps,  termed  em- 
bryulcus. 

6.  Embryo-tega  {tegere,  to  cover). 
A  small  callosity  observed  in  some 
seeds,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
hilum  ;  it  gives  way,  like  a  lid,  at 
the  time  of  germination,  for  the 
emission  of  the  radicle. 

EMBRYO-BUDS.  The  name 
given  by  Dutrochet  to  adventitious 
buds,  found  in  the  forms  of  wood}' 
nodules  in  the  bark  of  some  trees. 
Dr.  Lankester  calls  them  abortive 
branches. 

EMBRYO,  FIXED.  A  name 
given  to  a  leaf-bud,  owing  to  its 
capability  of  being  removed  from 
its  parent  plant,  and  being  grafted 
or  budded  upon  other  plants. 

E'MESIS,  EME'SMA  (e^eo,,  to 
vomit).  The  former  term  denotes 
a  vomiting  or  being  sick ;  the 
latter  that  which  is  vomited  or  a 
vomit.  (See  the  correlative  Latin 
terms  Vomitio,  Vomitus.)  A  dis- 
position to  vomit  was  termed 
emesia  by  Hippocrates. 

E'METIC    (6>€'co,    to  vomit). 
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A  substance  whicli  causes  vomit- 
ing. Emetics  are  termed  topical, 
when  they  act  by  contact  with  the 
stomach  only,  as  mustard  ;  specific, 
when  they  act  by  being  introduced 
into  the  circulation,  as  emetic  tar- 
tar, which  may  be  applied  to  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
be  absorbed  into  the  system.  The 
former  class  are  also  called  direct, 
the  latter  indirect,  emetics. 

1.  Emetic  tartar,  potassio-tar- 
trate  of  antimony  or  tartarized 
antimony.  Tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potash. 

2.  Emctiii,  emetia,  emeta.  A 
vegetable  alkaloid,  constituting  the 
active  principle  of  ipecacuanha- 
root. 

3.  Emeto-cathartica  (Ka6alpec,  to 
purge).  Medicines  which  produce 
both  vomiting  and  purging. 

4.  Eme-morphia,  apomorphia. 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Matthiesen 
to  a  new  substance — the  most 
active  emetic  known.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  morphia  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  thereby 
removing  a  molecule  of  water. 

.  EMMli'NAGOGUE  {ififi-{,via,  the 
menses,  Hyoi,  to  induce).  A  medi- 
cine which  promotes  the  emmenia 
or  catamenial  discharge  when  re- 
tained or  suspended. 

EMME'NIA  (eV^Vjf/ios,  monthly). 
Hippocrates  employs  the  term  Ta 
ififi^via  for  the  menses,  catamenial 
or  monthly  discharge  of  women. 
See  Catamenia. 

EMISSARY  VEINS  {eiiiitto,  to 
send  out).  Veins  which  pass 
through  the  skull,  and  connect  the 
veins  of  the  scalp  with  the  venous 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 

EMMETHOTIA  {^pLfierpos,  in 
measure,  the  eye).  Normal 

vision.  That  state  of  the  eye  in 
which  the  refractive  power  of  the 
media  and  the  depth  of  the  eye- 
ball are  normal,  so  that  a  well- 


defined  but  inverted  image  of  an 
object,  at  an  ordinarily  visible  dis- 
tance, is  formed  upon  the  retina. 

EMO'LLIENT  {emollire,  to 
soften).  An  agent  which  di- 
minishes the  tone  of  the  living 
tissues,  and  causes  relaxation  or 
weakness.  When  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  sheathing  surfaces 
from  the  action  of  injurious  sub- 
stances, it  is  called  demulcent. 

EMPATHE'MA  {iv,  and  irderifia, 
affection).  Ungovernable  passion  ; 
including  excitement,  depression, 
and  hair-brained  passion,  or  the 
manie  sans  delire  of  Pinel. 

E'MPHLYSIS  (eV,  and  4>\6(ns,  a 
breaking  out,  or  eruption).  Ich- 
orous exanthem ;  a  vesicular  tumour 
or  ei'uption,  proceeding  from  an 
internal  and  febrile  affection,  in- 
cluding miliary  fever,  thrush,  cow- 
pox,  water-pox,  pemphigus,  and 
erysipelas. 

EMPHRA'CTIC  {in<PpaKTiK6s, 
liable  to  obstruct).  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Hippocrates  to  an  agent 
lial)le  to  obstruct — as  the  jiores  of 
the  skin. 

E'MPHYMA  (eV,  in,  i>{,w,  to 
spring  forth).  Mason  Good  ap- 
plied this  term  to  a  tumour  origi- 
nating below  the  integument,  and 
treated  it  as  a  genus  including 
encystis,  encysted  tumour  or  wen. 
"The  selection,"  says  Sir  E.  Wil- 
son, "is  unfortunate,  for  encystis 
is  a  hypertrophy  of  a  follicle  or 
gland,  and  is  produced  in  and  not 
below  the  skin." 

EMPHYSE'MA  {in^icr-nixa,  an 
inflation  of  the  stomach,  peri- 
tonoeum,  or  cellular  tissue,  from 
ifjL<pvcrda>,  to  inflate).  Pneumatosis 
pulmonum ;  Pneumectasis.  Liter- 
ally, that  which  is  blown  in ;  wind- 
dropsy.  A  swelling  produced  by 
air,  diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
Emphysema,  interlobular,  the  pre- 
sence of  air  within  the  connective 
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tissue  of  the  lungs,  and  outside  the 
alveoli,  as  opposed  to  vesicular 
emphysema,  which  is  due  to  a 
permanent  dilatation  of  the  pul- 
monary alveoli.  Subcutaneous 
emphysema,  when  air  is  diffused 
through  the  loose  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  ;  it  may  be  due 
to  injury  of  the  chest-wall  with 
or  without  injury  of  the  lung 
beneath. 

EMPI'lilC.  The  ifnreipiKoi,  or 
Empu'ics,  were  a  sect  of  physi- 
cians who  contended  that  Expe- 
rience {t]  i/xTrftpiKTi)  was  the  one 
thing  needful  in  their  art.  How 
degraded  is  the  term  now  :  it  de- 
notes a  dealer  in  nostrums — a 
charlatan  or  quack  ! 

EMPLA'STRUM  {ifi^Xtiffaco,  to 
spread  upon).  A  plaster  ;  a  solid 
and  tenacious  compound,  adhesive 
at  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  human 
body.  Plasters  have  been  termed 
solid  ointments,  as  they  may  be 
said  to  differ  in  consistejice  only 
from  liniments,  ointments,  and 
cerates.  "  Celsus  (lib.  v.  cap.  17) 
points  out  the  circumstances  which 
distinguish  emplastra  from  malag- 
mata  and  pastilli  (called  by  the 
Greeks  rpoxi(rKoi).  Malagmata 
were  soft  vegetable  compounds, 
analogous  to  our  cataplasms,  ap- 
plied to  the  unbroken  skin.  Pas- 
tilli and  emp)lastra  contained 
some  metallic  ingredient,  and  were 
applied  to  wounds.  The  former 
{pastilli)  consisted  of  dry  sub- 
stances united  by  some  non-olea- 
ginous liquid,  and  were  used 
either  by  friction  or  with  some 
soft  ingredient.  The  latter  {em- 
plastra) contained  fusible  ingre- 
dients, and  were  simply  applied  to 
the  part."— e  Prcescript. 

EMPRE'SMA 
(HirpTja-is,  a  conflagration,  from  iv, 
and  Trp^Sw,  to  burn).    Internal  in- 
flammation ;  a  term  employed,  in 


its  simple  sense,  by  Hippocrates, 
and  revived  by  Good  as  a  generic 
term  for  all  those  visceral  inflam- 
mations generally  distinguished 
by  the  sufiix  -itis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation. 

EMPROSTHO'TONOS  {^fiirpo<T- 
Oev,  before,  relva,  to  draw).  JEpis- 
thotonos.  Clonic  spasm  bending 
the  body  forward.  [This  term,  as 
also  opisthotonos  and  j)^'^''-'''''otho- 
tonos,  is  an  adjective,  and  requii'es 
the  word  o-iraa-fiSs  to  be  under- 
stood. The  substantive  term  is 
inTTpoa-doTovla,  or  tetanic  procur- 
vation,  opposed  to  ovicrdorovla,  or 
tetanic  recurvation.  ] 

E'MPTYSIS  {^ixwrvsis,  a  spit- 
ting). The  Greek  synonym  for  the 
Latin  expcctoratio.  A  better  term 
would  be  eq}tysis,  from  eKirTvoi, 
to  spit  out,  but  this  substantive 
does  not  exist. 

EMPY'EMA  {i/xninfia,  suppu- 
ration, from  eV,  within,  -n-vov,  pus). 
Pyothorax.  Abscess  of  the  chest, 
or  suppuration  of  the  pleura.  This 
term  was  originally  applied  by  the 
Ancients  to  every  collection  of 
purulent  matter ;  it  was  subse- 
quently confined  to  effusions  into 
the  pleura  and  abscesses  of  the 
lungs  ;  it  is  now  applied  to  a  col- 
lection of  pus  in  one  or  both  of  the 
cavities  of  the  pleura  onlj\ 

Some  physicians  speak  of  true 
and  false  empyema  :  the  first  form 
being  that  in  which  pus  is  secreted 
by  the  pleura  in  consequence  of 
inflammation ;  the  second,  that 
in  which  pus  finds  its  way  into 
the  thoracic  cavity  from  rup- 
ture of  an  abscess  of  the  lung. — 
Tanner. 

EMPY'ESIS  {i/j.wvv(n5,  suppu- 
ration). Pustulous  exanthem  ;  a 
term  used  by  Hippocrates,  and  in- 
cluding, in  Good's  system,  variola 
or  small-pox,  Empyesis  oculi  is 
suppuration     of     the  eye-balL 
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Strictly  speaking,  empyesis  is  the 
cause  of  evunjema.  See  Preface, 
par.  2. 

EMPY'EEUMA  {inwip^uixa,  coal 
to  preserve  a  smouldering  fire, 
from  e^irupevw,  to  set  on  fire,  fi'om 
TTup,  fire).  A  term  expressive  of 
tlie  peculiar  smell  of  burning  whicli 
characterizes  the  vapour  produced 
by  destructive  distillation.  Hence 
the  term  empyreimmtic  is  applied  to 
the  acid,  and  to  the  oil,  which 
result  from  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  vegetable  substances  ;  and, 
hence,  hartshorn  is  called  the  em- 
pyreumatic  alkali. 

EMPYREUMA'TICA.  A  class 
of  stimulants  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  substances  of 
organic  origin.  They  comprise 
ethereal     oils,     oleo-resins,  and 

1*6S1I1S. 

EMU'LGENTS  (emulgere,  to 
milk  out).  A  designation  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  kidneys, 
which  were  supposed  to  strain,  or 
milk  out,  the  serum.  A  term  also 
applied  to  remedies  which  excite 
the  flow  of  bile. 

EMU'LSm.  Synaptase.  A 
white,  friable,  opaque  substance 
obtained  from  both  sweet  and 
bitter  almonds,  and  possessing 
the  property  of  a  ferment. 

EMU'LSIO  (emulgere,  to  milk 
out).  An  emulsion  ;  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  water,  made  by  means  of 
mucilage,  sugar,  or  yolk  of  egg. 
This  term  is  used  by  the  Edin- 
burgh College  Ibr  the  Mistura  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

EMU'NCTORY  {emunctorium, 
a  pair  of  snufl"ers,  from  emungere, 
to  wipe  or  snuff  out).  An  excre- 
tory duct  ;  a  canal  through  which 
the  contents  of  an  organ,  as  the 
gall-bladder,  are  discharged. 

E'NAMEL  OF  THE  TEETH. 
Encaustum ;  adamas ;  cortex 
dentium.    The  thin  hard  capsule 


which  mostly  envelopes  the  crown 
of  the  tooth.  It  is  the  hardest 
substance  in  the  human  body. 

ENANTHE'SIS  (eV,  within, 
&vdi)(Tis,  a  blossoming).  Rash  ex- 
anthem  ;  an  efflorescence  from 
within  or  from  internal  affection  ; 
fever  accompanied  with  rash  ; 
comprising  rosalia,  rubeola,  and 
urticaria.    Compare  Uxanthesis. 

ENANTIO'PATHY  {iyaurlos, 
opposite,  iraQos,  disease).  A  term 
synonymous  with  allopathy  and 
Jieteropathy,  denoting  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  by  contraries,  as 
distinguished  from  homceopathj'^, 
or  the  treatment  by  similars. 

ENARTHRO'SIS  (eV,  in,  «p0p«- 
ais,  articulation).  A  species  of 
movable  articulation,  commonly 
called  the  ball-and-socket  joint, 
consisting  of  the  insertion  of  the 
round  extremity  of  one  bone  into 
the  cup-like  cavity  of  another 
bone.  By  the  older  writers,  the 
term  eiiarthrosis  was  used  to  de- 
note a  species  of  diarthrosis,  a 
joint  having  extensive  movement. 
See  Articulation. 

ENCA'NTHIS  [iv,  in,  Kave6s, 
canthus).  Canthitis  nasalis.  In- 
flammation of  the  caruncula  la- 
crymalis ;  a  morbid  growth  in  the 
canthus,  or  inner  angle  of  the 
eye. 

ENCAU'MA  {iyKaviia,  a  mark 
burnt  in,  a  brand).  A  sore 
from  burning ;  an  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  causing  the  loss  of  the 
humors. 

ENCE'PHALON  (eV,  in,  /ce^iA^, 
the  head).  The  brain  ;  the  con- 
tents of  the  skull,  consisting  of 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  membranes. 

1.  Encephal-itis.  Inflammation 
of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes. 
"  This  term  is  to  be  used  only 
when  the  precise  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation has   not  been  ascer- 
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tained  by  post-mortem  examina- 
tion."—iVb?«.  of  Bis.  It  has  also 
been  termed  phrenitis  and  men- 
ingo-enceplialitis.    See  Meningitis. 

2.  Encephalo-ccle  {ktiXt],  a 
tumor).  Hernia  of  tlie  brain, 
through  the  walls  of  the  cranium, 
by  a  congenital  opening,  a  fracture, 
&c. 

3.  Encephalo-id  {elSos,  likeness). 
Cerebriform.  A  term  applied  to  a 
morbid  product,  or  encephalosis, 
the  cut  surface  of  which  resembles 
brain.  Hard  encephaloid  is  a 
designation  sometimes  applied  to 
medullary  cancer  of  unusually 
firm  consistence.    See  Cancer. 

4.  Enccphalo-tomy  (to^t},  sec- 
tion).   Dissection  of  the  brain. 

ENCHONDRO'MA  (eV,  in 
Xovipos,  cartilage).  Tumor  car- 
tilaginosus.  A  tumor  composed  of 
cartilage. 

EN-GYSTED  {iv,  in,  KiffTis,  a 
cyst).  A  term  applied  to  tiimors 
which  consist  of  matter  contained 
in  a  sac  or  cyst. 

END-ARTERI'TIS  {tv^ov, 
within,  arteritis, \\Ti^a.mma,i\on  of  an 
artery).  Inflammation  of  the  en- 
dothelium of  the  arteries. 

END-BULBS.  The  bulbous  ter- 
minations of  nerves  as  Pacinian 
corpuscles. 

ENDPLATE,  MOTORIAL.  The 
broad  termination  on  a  muscular 
fibre  of  one  of  the  filaments  of  a 
motor  nerve  ;  it  lies  beneath  the 
sarcolemma,  and  consists  of  the 
expanded  axis  cylinder  with  several 
nuclei. 

ENDE'MIC  (eV,  among,  Stj/xos,  a 
people).  An  epithet  for  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  par- 
ticular countries — native  diseases, 
as  ague  in  marshy  countries, 
goitre  in  Switzerland,  &c.  The 
term  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
term  indigenous  as  applied  to 
plants.    See  Epidemic. 


EN-DERMIC  (eV,  in,  5€>«. 
skin).  A  term  indicative  of  the 
metJiod  of  applying  medicines  to 
the  denuded  dermis.  It  is  also 
called  the  cmplastro-eiidermic 
method,  as  suggesting  the  mode  of 
denuding  the  dermis  by  means  of  a 
blister. 

ENDEXOTE'RIC  {^vSov,  within, 
e|ctf,  without).  That  which  results 
from  internal  and  external  causes 
simultaneously ;  that  which  in- 
cludes both  esotei'ic  and  exoteric 
agency. 

ENDO-  [ivUv,  within).  A  Greek 
preposition,  signifying  witJiin.  It 
corresponds  with  the  old  Latin 
endo-  or  indu-  in  composition. 

1.  Eiido-chrome  {xpa>fj.a,  colour). 
The  coloured  material  which  fills 
vegetable  cells,  exclusive  of  the 
green  material,  which  is  called 
chlorophyll.  The  colouring  matter 
of  endochrome  is  called  chromule. 

2.  Endo-gastritis.  Inflammation 
of  the  inner  or  lining  membrane  of 
the  stomach. 

3.  Endo-gen  (yewdon,  to  pro- 
duce). A  plant  whose  stem  grows 
by  internal  increase,  as  a  palm. 
The  name  of  one  of  the  large  pri- 
mary divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    See  Exogen. 

4.  Endo-cardiac ;  exo-cardiac 
{KapSla,  the  heart).  Terms  applied 
to  diseases,  and  to  sounds  heard 
by  auscultation  in  the  region  of 
the  heart :  the  former  arise  from 
the  substance  of  the  heart  itself, 
the  latter  from  diseased  conditions 
of  adjacent  parts. 

5.  Endo-cardium  (KapSla,  the 
heart).  The  transparent  and  glis- 
tening serous  membrane  which 
lines  the  interior  of  the  heart,  and 
which  by  its  reduplications  assists 
to  form  the  valves.  Endo-carditis 
is  inflammation  of  this  membrane. 
Endo-pcricarditis  is  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium  with  endo-carditis. 
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6.  Endo-carp  {Kapiris,  fruit). 
The  innermost  portion  of  the  peri- 
carp. In  some  fruits  it  presents 
a  bony  consistence,  as  in  the  peach, 
and  has  been  termed  putamen. 
See  Pericarp. 

7.  Endo-lyvipli  (lympha,  water). 
Liquor  Scarpce,  Aqua  Lahyrintlii. 
The  limpid  fluid  which  tills  the 
cavities  of  the  membranous  lining 
of  the  semicircular  canals  and  the 
vestibular  sac.    See  Perilymph. 

8.  Endo -metritis  {fii\TpiTis,  in- 
flammation of  the  uterus).  In- 
flammation of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  uterus.  It  is 
sometimes  termed  uteriiie  catarrh 
or  uteri9ie  leucorrhoca. 

9.  Endoneurium  {evSov,  pevpoy,  a 
nerve).  The  connective  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  nerve  filaments 
of  the  funiculus. 

10.  Endo-pMceum  {<f)\oi6s,  bark). 
Another  name  for  liber — the  inner- 
most layer  of  the  bark  of  exogens. 
See  Bark. 

11.  Endo-pleura  (irXevpi,  the 
side).  The  internal  integument 
of  the  seed,  also  termed  tunica 
interna,  tegmen,  hilofere,  &c. 

12.  Endo-rrhizoiis  {plCa,  a  root). 
A  term  expressive  of  the  mode  of 
germination  of  Endogens,  in  which 
the  radicle  is  emitted  from  the 
substance  of  the  radicular  extre- 
mity, and  is  sheathed  at  its  base 
by  the  substance  from  which  it 
protrudes.  This  sheath  is  termed 
the  coleoptile. 

13.  Endoscope  {rrKoirfco,  to  view). 
A  general  term  for  an  instrument 
employed  in  medicine  and  surgery 
for  the  exploration  of  internal 
organs.  As  employed  for  the 
urethra,  it  is  a  iirethroscope  ;  for 
the  ear,  an  otoscope,  &c. 

14.  Endo-skeleton.  The  interjial 
bony  system  of  the  mammalia, 
birds,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from 
the  exo-skeleton,  or  external  bony 


system,  of  the  Crustacea  and  tes- 
tacea. 

15.  End-osmose  (ier/irfy,  impul- 
sion). The  property  by  which 
rarer  fluids  are  attracted  through 
a  porous  diaphragm  i7ito  a  cavity 
or  space  containing  a  denser  fluid. 
M.  Dutrochet,  who  introduced  this 
term,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
motory  principle  to  which  it  refers, 
used  others  explicative  of  his  views 
of  some  operations  in  the  animal 
economy  :  such  as  hyperendosmose, 
or  the  state  of  things  in  inflamma- 
tion ;  with  this  are  associated 
adfiuxion,  or  accumulation  of  the 
fluids,  and  impulsion,  or  increased 
flow  of  the  fluids  onwards.  Thus, 
inflammation  is  said  to  be  "  hvZ 
d'adfluxion,  et  origine  d'impul- 
sion."    Siee  Exosmose. 

16.  Endosmo-meter  {fj-irpov,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  con- 
trived by  Dutrochet  for  measuring 
the  force  of  the  endosmosmic  func- 
tion. 

17.  Endo-spermium  {a-irepua, 
seed).  The  name  given  by  Richard 
to  the  albumen  of  other  botanists. 
Jussieu  termed  it  pcrisperm. 

18.  End-osteitis.  Inflammation 
of  the  medullary  membrane  which 
lines  the  central  canal  of  long  bones, 
as  well  as  the  cells  of  flat  and  irre- 
gular bones.  See  Osteitis  and  Ostco- 
myelins. 

19.  Endo-stome  {(rrSfia,  a  mouth). 
The  orifice  of  the  inner  iutegiunent 
of  the  ovule,  in  plants. 

20.  Endo-thecium  (dijKT],  a 
case).  The  name  given  by  Pur- 
kinje  to  the  lining  of  the  an- 
ther, consisting  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue. 

21.  Endo-thelitcvi.  A  term  for- 
merly introduced  to  designate 
the  kind  of  epithelium  (pseudo- 
epithelium)  which  is  found  lining 
the  vascular,  lymphatic,  and  serous 
cavities  of  the  body,  in  contradis- 
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tinction  to  the  real  epitheliwn  of 
mucous  membraues. 

[ENE'CIA]  {i)veKris,  continuoiis). 
A  term  denoting  continued  action, 
and  applied  by  Good  to  continued 
fever,  including  the  several  species 
of  inflammatory,  typhous,  and 
synochal  fever.  These  were  for- 
merly called  continentes,  from  their 
being  supposed  to  be  unattended 
by  any  change  or  relaxation  what- 
ever. 

E'NEMA  (eViVi,  to  inject).  _  A 
clyster,  lavement,  or  injection, 
employed  for  conveying  through 
the  rectum  both  nourishment  and 
medicine     into     the  intestinal 

EN-EPIDE'RMIC.  A  term  in- 
dicative of  the  method  of  applying 
medicines  to  the  epidermis,  un- 
assisted by  friction,  as  when 
blisters,  fomentations,  &c.,  are  em- 
ployed.   See  Endermic. 

E'NERGY  {iv4pyua.).  The 
power  of  doing  work.  Potential 
energy  is  the  energy  of  position, 
for  instance  that  due  to  the 
position  of  a  mass  raised  so  many 
feet  above  the  ground  and  there 
supported,  the  removal  of  the 
support  will  cause  the  mass  to  fall, 
and  so  to  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work  ;  potential  energy 
is  therefore  energy  in  reserve. 
Cinetic  energy  is  power  of  doing 
work  possessed  by  a  body  in 
motion ;  the  removal  of  the 
support  in  the  instance  above 
converted  the  potential  into  cinetic 
energy. 

ENGO'RGEMENT.  Congestion. 
Literally,  a  being  choked  up.  An 
over-fulness  or  obstruction  of  the 
vessels  in  some  part  of  the  system. 
A  designation  of  the  first  stage  of 
pneumonia,  also  termed  spleniza- 
timi,  in  which  the  affected  lung 
is  loaded  with  blood  or  bloody 
serum. 


ENNEA'NDRIA  [iwU,  nine, 
avr)p,  man).  The  ninth  class  of 
plants  in  Liunteus's  system,  com- 
prehending those  which  have  nine 
stamens,  as  butomus  or  flowering 
rush. 

ENOSTOSIS  (eV  hffT^ov,  bone), 
A  tumor  growing  in  the  sub- 
stance, or  within  the  medullary 
canal  of  bone. 

ENS.  The  participle  present 
of  the  verb  sum,  employed  as  a 
substantive  in  philosophical  lan- 
guage, for  any  being  or  existence. 
This  term  formerly  denoted,  in 
chemistry,  a  substance  supposed 
to  contain  all  the  qualities  or 
virtues  of  the  ingredients  from 
which  it  is  drawn,  in  a  small 
compass.  Thus  we  had  ens  Martis 
for  ammoniated  iron,  ens  Veneris 
for  muriate  of  ammonia  and  copper, 
and  ens  primum  for  a  tincture  for 
transmuting  metals. 

E'NSIFORM  [crisis,  a  sword, 
forma,  likeness).  Xiphoid.  A 
Latin  term  applied  to  the  sword- 
shaped  cartilage  of  the  sternum  ; 
to  the  straight,  flat,  and  pointed 
leaf  of  Iris,  &c. 

ENSI-STE'RNAL  {ensis,  a 
sword,  sternum,  the  chest).  Re- 
lating to  the  ensiform  or  xiphoid 
process  of  the  sternum ;  a  term 
applied  by  Beclard  to  the  last 
osseous  portion  of  the  sternum. 

E'NTASIS  {ivraffis,  a  stretching 
tight,-  from  ivrelvw,  to  stretch).  A 
term  denoting  intention,  or  stretch- 
ing, and  applied  by  Good  to  con- 
strictive spasm,  including  cramp, 
wry-neck,  locked-jaw,  &c.  Hence 
the  adjective  entatic  might  be 
applied  to  all  diseases  character- 
ized by  constrictive  spasm. 

E'NTERA  (plur.  of  ivrepov,  an 
intestine,  formed  as  a  comparative 
from  ej/Tos,  within).   The  intestines. 

1.  Enter -algia  {&Xyos,  pain). 
Pain  of  the  intestines ;  colic ;  a 
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term  synonymous  with  enter- 
odynia  {hZvvriy  pain). 

2.  Enteric  fever.  Typhoid  fever. 
"A  continued  fever  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  rose-colom-ed 
spots,  chiefly  on  the  abdomen,  and 
a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  with 
specific  lesion  of  the  bowels." — 
Nom.  of  Dis.  Enteric  fever  oc- 
curring in  the  child  is  often  named 
Infantile  remittent  fever.  See 
Entero-mesenteric. 

3.  Enterica.  The  designation 
of  a  class  of  diseases  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  also  of  medicines  which  act 
on  the  alimentary  canal,  as  sto- 
machics, tonics,  anaesthetics,  &c. 

4.  Enter-itis.  Inflammation  of 
the  intestines,  especially  of  the 
small  intestines. 

5.  Entero-cele  {Ki\\t],  a  tumor). 
Abdominal  hernia  which  contains 
a  portion  of  intestine  only.  If  the 
hernia  contains  omentum  as  well 
as  intestine,  it  is  called  enter- 
cpiplo-cele  [iTrlnKooi',  the  omentum); 
and  if  the  umbilicus  is  involved  in 
the  hernia,  the  term  lengthens 
into  enter-epipl-omphalo-cclc  {ofi- 
(pa\6s,  the  umbUicus).  The  student 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  plastic 
nature  of  the  Greek  language. 

6.  Entero-chlolc-cystotoiny  (xo^'Ji 
bile,  KVffTis,  bladder,  refxi/ai,  to  cut). 
The  operation  for  establishing  a 
permanent  channel  between  the 
gall-bladder  and  the  small  intestine 
in  obstruction  of  the  common  bile 
duct. 

7.  Entero-liihus  {xldos,  a  stone). 
An  intestinal  concretion,  as  a 
bezoar,  a  calculus,  &c.    See  Bezoar. 

8.  Entero-mesenteric.  A  term 
suggested  by  Dr.  Harley  as  more 
characteristic  than  entei'ic,  when 
applied  to  fever,  as  marking  out 
the  disease  from  all  others,  and 
pointing  to  a  constant  feature. 
For  these  reasons,  the  terms  "  ty- 
j)hoid,"       abdominal  typhus," 


"gastric,"  and  "  pythogenic,"  are 
considered  objectionable,  as  ap- 
plied to  this  kind  of  fever. 

9.  Entero-rrhaphia  {f>a.(i>-^,  a 
suture).  The  operation  of  making 
a  suture  of  the  divided  edges  of  an 
intestine. 

10.  Enter-oscheo-cele  {o(rx(ov, 
the  scrotum,  k7j'\7j,  a  tumor). 
Hernia  in  which  a  portion  of 
intestine  descends  into  the  scro- 
tum. 

11.  Enterostomy  (a-TOfia,  a 
mouth).  The  operation  of  opening 
the  small  intestine,  and  establish- 
ing a  channel  through  which  the 
patient  can  be  fed. 

12.  Entcro-tomy  {refiva,  to  cut). 
Dissection  of  the  intestines  ;  in- 
cision of  the  intestines  in  operation 
for  hernia,  for  artificial  anus, 
&c. 

13.  Enterotome.  A  pair  of 
scissors  used  for  opening  the  in- 
testines in  post-mortem  examina- 
tions ;  the  blades  are  of  unequal 
length,  the  longer  being  inserted 
into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine. 
Dupuytren's  cntcrotmne  is  a  pair 
of  forceps  for  clamping  and  de- 
stroying the  valve-like  fold  of  the 
intestinal  wall  {iperon)  when  it  is 
desired  to  close  an  artificial  anus. 

ENTOMERE  {ivros,  within, 
fxepos,  a  part).  The  granular  inner 
cells  of  the  mammalian  blasto- 
derm ;  the  term  ectoniere  is  ap- 
plied to  the  outer  cells.  See 
Blastodermic  Vesicle. 

E'NTOMOLINE  [ivTOfiov,  an 
insect).  A  peculiar  chemical 
principle,  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  wings  and  elytra  of  Coleop- 
terous insects,  and  termed  chitine 
by  M.  Odier. 

ENTOMO'LOGY  (r;'TOMa,insects, 
K6yos,  an  account).    That  part  of 
Zoology  which  treats  of  insects. 
The  Greek  term  entoma  is  synony- 
I  mous  with  the  Latin  word  insecta, 
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liotli  having  reference  to  a  striking 
character  of  the  insect  tribe,  that 
of  having  the  body  insected,  or 
cnt  or  divided  into  several  seg- 
ments. 

ENTOMO'PHILOUS  (^i/ro/ia, 
insects,  <pi\4oo,  to  love).  Insect- 
loving.  The  term  is  applied  to 
those  flowers  which  are  fertilized 
by  the  agency  of  insects. 

ENTO'NIC  i^vTovos,  strained). 
A  term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to 
persons  wlio  are  sinewy  and  well- 
strung.  In  pathology,  it  is  syno- 
nymous with  entatic.     See  JEn- 

tCtSZSa 

ENTO'PHYTA  {ivrSs,  within, 
4>vt6v,  a  plant).  Entophytes  ; 
cryptogamic  plants  found  living 
on  the  skin  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  animals,  or  in  the  con- 
tents of  cavities  lined  by  mucous 
membrane.    See  Epiphyta. 

ENTO'PTICS  {iur6s,  within, 
oTTTiKa,  optics).  The  investigation 
of  those  conditions  in  which  light, 
on  entering  the  eye,  causes  us  to 
see,  under  certain  circumstances, 
a  series  of  objects  which  exist  in 
the  organ  itself.  This  investi- 
gation has  been  employed,  in 
physiology  and  medicine,  by  Dr. 
Jago. 

ENTOZO'A  {ivToi,  within,  C^ov, 
an  animal).  A  subdivision  of 
human  parasites,  comprising  the 
classes  cmlclmintha  or  hollow 
worms,  sterelmintha  or  solid 
worms,  and  accidental  parasites, 
having  the  habits  of,  but  not 
referable  to,  the  class  of  entozoa. 
The  orders  are,  Cystica  or  hyda- 
tids, Cestoidea  or  tape-worms, 
Trematoda  or  fluke-worms,  Acan- 
ihoeephala  or  hooked  worms,  and 
Nematoidea  or  round  worms. 

ENTRO'PIUM  {iu,  in,  rpeVo.,  to 
turn).  Inversio  palpebrm.  Inver- 
.sion  of  the  margin  of  the  eye-lid, 
so  that  it  comes  in  contact  with 


the  conjunctiva.  Compare  Ectro- 
pium. 

ENUCLEATION  {enucleare,  to 
take  out  the  kernel).  The  opera- 
tion of  removing  a  tumor,  as  a 
kernel  may  be  removed  from  its 
enveloping  husks.  The  removal  of 
the  eye-ball  for  injury  or  disease. 

ENURE'SIS  {ivovpew,  to  make 
water  in — in  bed,  Aristojih.).  Hy- 
peruresis.  Incontinence  of  urine  ; 
involuntary  discharge  of  urine, 
from  mechanical  cause,  or  from 
functional  derangement  of  the 
bladder. 

EOSIN  {i/iis,  dawn).  A  red 
aniline  dye  now  largely  used  for 
staining  microscopical  prepara- 
tions ;  it  is  tetra-bromo-fluorescin, 
and  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  fluorescin. 

EP-,  EPH-,  EPI-.  These  pre- 
fixes all  represent  the  Greek 
preposition  eTri,  upon,  denoting 
all  sorts  of  relations  of  place.  In 
composition,  it  frequently  conveys 
the  idea  of  increase,  addition, 
accompaniment,  repetition,  reci- 
procal action,  &c. 

EPA'CTAL  (eiroKTos,  brought 
on  or  in,  added).  The  name  given 
by  Fischer  to  the  interparietal  or 
Wormian  bone  of  Geofl"rey  St, 
Hilaire.  It  is  developed  after 
birth,  and  is  only  occasionally  met 
with. 

EPA'NETUS  {4iraveT6s,  remit- 
ting, sc.  irvpeTos,  fever).  A  term 
denoting  remittent,  and  applied 
by  Good  to  remittent  fever,  in- 
cluding the  mild  form,  the  malig- 
nant form,  and  hectic  fever. 

EPAXIAL  MUSCLES.  Those 
muscles  in  vertebrata  which  lie 
above  the  embryonic  vertebral 
axis,  as  opposed  to  the  hypaxial, 
which  lie  below  the  same  axis ; 
they  are  called  by  Huxley  epi- 
skeletal  and  hyposJceletal  respec- 
tively. 
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EPE'NDYMA  VENTRICULO'- 
RUM  (eTreVSuyua,  an  upper  gar- 
ment). The  lining  membrane  of 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  a 
serous  layer,  distinct  from  the 
arachnoid. 

EPENCE'PHALON  (kTri,  upon, 
iyKe<pa\o]/,  the  brain).  The  Hind- 
Brain.  The  posterior  primary 
division  of  the  brain,  including 
the  pons  varolii,  cerebellum,  and 
anterior  part  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  epencephalic  arch 
is  the  neural  arch  of  the  occipital 
vertebra,  which  embraces  and 
protects  the  epencephalon. 

EPHE'LIS  {e(priMs,  an  iron  band 
on  a  box's  cover  ;  in  plur.  Spots  or 
freckles  which  shid  the  face  ;  and 
so  from  fj\os,  a  stud,  though  also 
referred  to  ijXios,  the  sun — Liddell 
and  Scott).  Sun-burn  ;  a  spot  or 
freckle  of  the  skin,  produced  by 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  Varieties  are  ejjhelis  umbrosa, 
in  which  the  spots  are  brown  and 
irregular  ;  cphelis  lentigo,  in  which 
the  spots  are  yellow  and  circular, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of 
lentigo  ;  and  ephelis  ignealis,  a 
term  for  the  mottled  appearance 
seen  upon  the  legs  and  thighs  of 
women  who  sit  over  a  charcoal 

EPHE'MERA  {44>T^nepos,  daily, 
sc.  Trvper6s,  fever).  Sub.  febris. 
A  fever  which  runs  its  course  of 
the  cold,  hot,  and  sweating  stages 
in  a  period  of  twelve  hours. 

Ephemera  Puerperarum.  "Weed. 
Milk  fever.  "A  fever  consisting 
of  one  or  more  paroxysms,  occur- 
ring a  few  days  after  delivery, 
generally  attended  by  diminution 
of  the  milk  and  lochia,  and 
unaccompanied  by  local  lesions." 
— JVom.  of  Dis.  See  Puerperal 
Fever. 

EPHIA'LTES  (i<pi<i\r-ns,  the 
night-mare,    ^strictly,    one  who 


leaps  upon).  Incubus,  or  night- 
mare ;  the  imaginary  being  which 
seems  to  leap  upon  the  chest  of 
the  sleeper. 

EPHIDRO'SIS  {i<t>lSpco(ns,  su- 
perficial or  slight  perspiration — 
Hipp.).  By  ephidrosis  prof  ma 
Mason  Good  designates  morbid 
increase  of  the  perspiratory  se- 
cretion, or  the  hyperhidrosis  of 
Swediaur ;  by  ephidrosis  olens, 
alteration  as  regards  odour,  or 
osmidrosis  ;  by  ephidrosis  cruenta, 
hsemidrosis  or  bloody  sweat. 
Other  varieties  are  named  dis- 
color, partialis,  and  areiwsa,  or 
sandy  sweat. 

EPHI'PPIUM  (e>r7ririoj,  for  put- 
ting on  a  horse,  as  a  saddle). 
Sella  turcica.  A  depressed  por- 
tion of  the  OS  sphenoides,  so  called 
from  its  saddle-like  shape. 

E'PIAN.  Pian.  A  term  de- 
noting a  raspberry,  and  applied 
on  the  American  coast  to  fram- 
bcesia.  On  the  African  coast  this 
affection  is  termed  ya^vs. 

EPIBLAST  (eVr,  upon,  ^XatrrSs, 
a  growth).    See  Blastoderm. 

EPIBLE'MA  {iirl$\v/xa,  that 
which  is  thrown  over,  a  cloak). 
The  imperfectly  formed  covering 
which  supplies  the  place  of  the 
epidermis  in  submerged  plants  and 
on  the  extremities  of  growing 
roots. 

EPICA'NTHIS  {iiviKavQis,  i.  q. 
iyKavOis).  Projection  of  the  nasal 
fold  of  the  eye-lid.  The  term  is 
similar  to  encanthis,  which  denotes 
a  tumor  on  the  inner  corner  of  the 
eye. 

E'PICARP  [iirl,  upon,  Kaptros, 
fruit).  The  exterior  portion  of 
the  pericarp,  commonly  termed 
the  skin  of  fruits.    See  Pericarp. 

EPICHRO'SIS  {iirlxpooffis,  a 
surface-stain).  A  coloured  or 
spotted  surface  of  any  kind ;  a 
term  applied  to  macula;,  or  ble- 
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mishes  of  the  skin,  as  freckles, 
sun-burn,  moles,  piebald-skin, 
albino-skin,  &c. 

EPICRA'NIUM  (eVi,  upon, 
Kpaviov,  the  skull).  The  integu- 
ments and  epineurotic  expansion 
which  lie  over  the  cranium. 

EPICRA'NIUS  _  (eVf,  upon, 
Kpanlov,  the  cranium).  Another 
name  of  the  oecipito-frontcdis 
muscle,  which  covers  the  whole 
side  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull, 
from  the  occiput  to  the  eye-brow. 

EPICYSTOTOMY^  (e'Tri,  upon, 
KvffTis,  a  bladder,  re/j.i'oo,  to  cut). 
Opening  into  the  bladder  above 
the  pubes. 

EPIDE'MIC  (iTiSTjfiios,  prevalent 
among  a  people).  An  epithet  for 
a  popular,  prevailing,  but  not 
native  disease,  arising  from  a 
general  and  temporary  cause,  as 
'  excessive  heat.  (See  Endemic.) 
The  phrases  "Epidemic  constitu- 
tion," "Epidemic  influences"  be- 
long to  the  earlier  ages  of  physic, 
and  are  suggestive  of  mystical 
notions.  "It  is  the  disease  that 
constitutes  the  epidemic,  and  not 
the  epidemic  the  disease.  The  evil 
always  remains  the  same,  the  num- 
ber of  those  affected  being  alone 
increased." 

EPIDEMIO'LOGY  {i-KiH^ios, 
prevalent  among  a  people,  K6yos, 
a  description).  A  description  of 
the  remote  cause  of  epidemic 
diseases  in  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  creation.    See  Epidemic. 

EPIDE'RMIC  METHOD  {iirl, 
upon,  Se'p/ua,  the  skin).  latralip- 
tic  method.  The  application  of 
remedies  to  the  skin,  aided  by 
friction.  This  is  sometimes  called 
anatripsologia  and  espnoic  medi- 
cine. The  application  of  remedies, 
unaided  by  friction,  as  of  blisters, 
lotions,  &c.,  is  termed  the  en- 
'  epidermic  method. 

EPIDERMIDO-MYCO'SIS  (iTrf- 
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Sep/xls,  eiriSepfilSos,  the  outer  skin, 
/j.vKr}s,  a  fungus).  A  generic  term 
for  those  diseases  of  the  epidermis 
which  are  due  to  the  growth  of 
fungi  therein.  The  species  are  E. 
Dersicolor,  or  chloasma  ;  E.  decaU 
vans,  or  baldness;  andE.  tonsurans, 
or  ringworm  of  the  scalp.  See 
Dermo-mycosis. 

EPIDERMIDO'-PHYTON  (eVi- 
depfiis,  iwtSfp/xldos,  epidermis, 
(pvTov,  a  plant).  A  plant  or  fungus 
of  the  epidermis  ;  the  microsporon 
or  dermophyte  of  pityriasis  versi- 
color. 

EPIDE'RMIS  (iwiSepfiis,  from, 
iirl,  upon,  Sep/xa,  the  skin).  The 
external  layer  of  the  skin,  lying 
upon  the  derma,  or  true  skin.  It 
is  also  called  cuticle,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  cutis,  or  true  skin. 
Its  internal  surface  presents  a  soft 
cell-tissue,  termed  rete  mucosum 
its  external  surface  a  horny  layer, 
called  pars  cornea.  See  Scarf- 
slc'h'yv 

EPIDE'RMOSE  (^Trf,  upon,  Sep- 
fjLa,  the  skin).  The  name  given  by 
Bouchardat  to  the  few  tlocculi  of 
fibrin  or  albumen  which  resist 
solution,  when  these  substances 
are  placed  in  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  See  Al- 
l^xiiiyvhiij  osc 

EPIDI'DYMIS  (eVtSiSup^fs,  that 
which  lies  on  the  testis).  The 
small  oblong  body  which  lies 
above  the  testis,  formed  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  vasa  efferentia, 
external  to  the  testis. 

Epididymitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  epididymis,  as  distinguished 
from  orchitis  or  inflammation  of 
the  body  of  the  testis.  The  dis- 
ease is  also    termed  gonori'hceal 

OTClvitis, 

EPIGA'STRIUM  (eVr,  upon, 
yacTTi^p,  the  stomach).  The 
superior  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  the- 
part  situated  above  the  stomach.. 
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The  epigastric  region  is  the  middle 
region  of  the  upper  zone  situated 
immediately  over  the  small  end  of 
the  stomach, 

EPIGE'NESIS  [itri,  a  preposi- 
tion denoting  addition,  and  yiv^cis, 
generation).  A  term  applied  to  a 
theory  of  generation,  in  which 
each  germ  is  an  entirely  new 
production  of  the  parent  organism, 
as  opposed  to  the  theory  of  mere 
expansion  of  pre-existent  germs. 
Compare  Evolution. 

E'PIGEOUS  (€7rt',  upon,  yr,,  the 
earth).  Growing  upon  the  earth ; 
a  term  applied  to  cotyledons  which 
emerge  from,  and  grow  ^ipon,  the 
ground.    See  ITypogenous. 

EPIGLO'TTIS  {iwl,  upon,  yXcor- 
tIs,  glottis).  A  fibro-cartilage 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
glottis,  to  protect  this  opening  of 
the  larynx  from  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  bodies. 

1.  Epiglottic  gland.  This  is 
merely  a  mass  of  adipose  tissue, 
situated  in  the  triangular  space 
between  the  front  surface  of  the 
apex  of  the  epiglottis,  the  hyo- 
epiglottidean  and  the  thyro-hyoi- 
dean  ligament. 

2.  Epiglottic  ligaments.  These 
are  five  in  numbei",  three  named 
glosso-epiglottic,  or  frsena  epiglot- 
tidis,  one  hyo-epiglottic,  and  one 
thyro- epiglottic. 

EPIGNA'THUS  (eV/,  upon, 
yvados,  the  jaw).  A  monstrosity 
in  which  a  second  and  imperfectly 
developed  fretus  is  attached  to  the 
jaw  of  the  first. 

EPI'GYNOUS  (€7rr,  upon,  ywv, 
the  pistil  or  female  organ  of 
plants).  That  condition  of  the 
stamens  of  a  plant,  in  which  they 
adhere  both  to  the  calyx  and  the 
ovarium,  as  in  Umbelliferous 
plants. 

E'PILEPSY  (e'w(\ijt|/is,  a  taking 
hold   of,   a    convulsive  seizure). 


Falling  sickness.  Sudden  loss  of 
sensation  and  consciousness,  with 
tonic  convulsions  lasting  a  few 
seconds,  followed  by  clonic  spasms 
of  voluntary  muscles,  frequently 
preceded  by  a  shriek,  ending  in  a 
state  of  sopor,  and  recurring  in 
paroxysms  more  or  less  regular. 
This  aff'ection  has  been  called  mor- 
bus divinus,  morbus  sacer,  morbus 
comitialis,  morbus  caducus,  &c. 

The  term  Epilepsy  has  been 
applied  to  a  disease  of  the  kidney 
and  to  an  affection  of  the  retina, 
but  very  incorrectly.  "  Renal 
asthma,"  says  Dr.  J.  R.  Reynolds, 
"  would  be  a  term  as  pathologically 
correct  as  '  renal  epilepsy,'  and 
dyspncea  of  the  fingers  as  justifiable 
as  the  expression  '  epilepsy  of  the 
retina.' " 

Jacksonian  epilepsy  is  a  form  of 
epilepsy  depending  upon  a  local- 
ized affection  of  the  brain ;  the 
convulsions  are  unilateral,  and 
usually  unaccompanied  by  loss  of 
consciousness. 

EPINEURIUM  (^tt/,  v^vpov,  a 
nerve).  The  common  investing 
sheath  of  connective  tissue 
which  unites  together  the  fasci- 
culi of  nerve  fibres  into  one  nerve 
trunk. 

EPINY'CTIS  (eVtj/uKTfs).  A  pus- 
tule which  is  most  painful  at  night. 
The  term  is  applied  by  Sauvages  to 
ecthyma. 

EPIO'TIC  (eVr,  oZs,  wt6s,  the 
ear).  One  of  the  centres  of  ossi- 
fication for  the  petromastoid  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  ;  from  it 
are  developed  the  posterior  semi- 
circular canal,  and  a  part  of  the 
mastoid  process. 

EPI-PE'TALOUS  (eVr,  upon, 
TzeraKov,  a  leaf).  That  condition 
of  the  stamens  of  a  plant  in  which 
the  filaments  are  united  to  the 
petals,  so  as  apparently  to  spring 
from  them,  as  iu  honey-suckle. 
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EPIPH-ffiNO'MENON  {inl, 
(pahai,  to  appear).  Any  sign  or 
symptom  superadded,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  maniacal  condition  wliicli 
follows  the  epileptic  fit. 

EPIPHLiE'UM(47r(,  upon,  fXoiSs, 
bark).  A  layer  of  bark,  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  epider- 
mis, termed  by  Mohl  phlcEum  or 
peridermis. 

EPI'PHORA  {iiTKpopd,  a  sudden 
burst  of  rain,  of  tears).  The 
ivatery  eye ;  a  redundancy  or  un- 
due secretion  of  tears,  which  run 
over  the  cheek.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  stillicidium  lacry- 
vnariLm,  which  consists  in  an 
obstacle  to  the  absorption  and 
conveyance  of  the  tears  from  the 
lacus  lacrymarum  into  the  sac, 
causing  thereby  an  overflow  of 
tears,  not  redundant  nor  unduly 

SGCrGtGci 

EPI'PHYSIS  {iirlcpvais,  an  on- 
growth,  an  excrescence).  An  ar- 
ticular extremity  of  a  bone ;  a 
process  of  a  bone  developed  from 
a  centre  separate  from  that  which 
gives  rise  to  the  shaft  or  diaphysis  ; 
sooner  or  later  it  joins  the  shaft. 
It  differs  from  apophysis,  which  is 
a  process  of  a  bone,  and  a  part  of 
the  same  bone  ;  and  from  diaphysis, 
which  is  the  central  portion  of  a 
long  bone. 

Epiphysis  cerebri.  The  pineal 
gland. 

EPI'PHYTA  {eirl,  upon,  <Pvt6u, 
a  plant).  Epiphytes ;  plants  found 
growing  upon  other  plants,  princi- 
pally those  Orchidaceous  plants 
which  grow  upon  trees.  Epi- 
phytes are  also  found  on  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  in  the 
stomach,  &c. 

1.  Epiphyta  are  frequently  con- 
founded with  entophyta,  and  the 
distinction  is  sometimes  perplex- 
ing, because  it  may  happen  that  a 
plant  whose  spores  are  deposited 


in  the  interior  of  an  animal  body 
(an  entophyte),  may  in  the  course  of 
growth  find  its  way  to  the  sm-face 
(an  epiphyte). 

2.  Epiphytes  are  sometimes  con- 
founded with  parasites,  but  their 
mode  of  growth  is  difl"erent  :  epi- 
phytes adhere  to  the  bark  of  other 
plants  and  root  into  the  surround- 
ing soil ;  parasites,  as  mistletoe  and 
the  various  species  of  Lorauthus, 
strike  their  abortive  roots  into  the 
wood,  and  flourish  upon  the  sap  of 
the  individual  to  which  they  attach 
themselves. 

EPrPL6oN(6'7rf7rXoof, omentum, 
from  iirnrXeu,  to  sail  upon).  The 
omentum ;  a  membranous  expan- 
sion which  floats  upon  the  intes- 
tines. Epiplo-itis  is  inflammation 
of  the  epiploon  or  omentum  ; 
epiplo-cele  is  a  hernia  containing 
a  portion  of  omentum  ;  and  epiplo- 
scheo-ccle  {ocrxeov,  the  scrotum), 
hernia  in  which  the  epiploon  de- 
scends into  the  scrotum. 

EPI'PODITE  (^irr,  TTois,  a  foot). 
An  appendage  of  the  coxopodite 
in  Crastacea. 

EPIRRHEO'LOGY  {ini^^o'f,,  a 
flowing  on,  \6yos,  an  account). 
That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  effects  of  external 
agents  upon  living  plants. 

EPI'SCHESIS  {inlaxeffis,  a 
checking,  from  eirfo-x",  to  hold 
back).  Obstruction  ;  suppression 
of  excretions. 

EPISCLERI'TIS  (eVf,  <rK\vpSs, 
hard).  Inflammation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  which  lies  between 
the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic. 

EPISEIO'RRAPHY  {dirlo-eiov, 
the  region  of  the  pubes,  po^^j, 
suture).  Suture  of  the  external 
parts  of  the  pudenda.  See  Col- 
porraphy. 

EPISEIO'TOMY  {iirlffeioy,  the 
region  of  the  pubes,  re/xvoo,  to 
cut).     Lateral   incision  into,  to 
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prevent  rupture  of,  the  perinseum 
during  delivery. 

EPISKELETAL  MUSCLES 
{iirl,  ffKfAerdv,  a  skeleton).  Those 
muscles,  such  as  the  erector  spinse, 
&c.,  which  are  formed  from  the 
dorsal  i^ortion  of  the  proto-ver- 
tebral  mass.  See  Epaxial  Mus- 
cics 

EPISPA'DIAS  {i-Kia-Kaaeai,  to 
draw  the  prepuce  forward,  become 
as  if  uncircumcised).  That  mal- 
formation, in  which  the  urethra  is 
fissured  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  penis,  not  far  from  the  pubes. 
See  Hypospadias. 

EPISPA'STICS 
drawing  to  oneself,  as  of  drugs  in 
drawing  out  peccant  humors). 
Vesicatories ;  blisters  ;  external 
applications  to  the  skin,  which 
produce  a  serous  or  puriform  dis- 
charge, by  exciting  inflammation. 
When  these  agents  act  so  mildly 
as  merely  to  excite  inflammation, 
without  occasioning  the  eff"usion 
of  serum,  they  are  denominated 
rubefacients. 

"Wbat  the  Ancients  called  epn- 
spastics  were  such  external  appli- 
cations as  only  reddened  the  skin, 
and,  according  to  the  diff'erent 
degrees  of  eS'ect,  received  difl'erent 
names  :  the  slightest  were  called 
phcenigmoi,  the  next  sinapismi, 
the  more  active  vesicatorii,  and  the 
strongest  caustici." — Parr,  Med. 
Diet. 

E'PISPERM  (eVr,  upon,  a-wep/xa, 
seed).  This,  and  perisperm,  are 
terms  applied  by  Richard  to  the 
testa  of  seeds — the  spcrmoderm  of 
Decandolle. 

EPISTA'XIS  (eVfo-Toliy,  a  drop- 
ping). JRhinorrhagia.  Nasal  hae- 
morrhage ;  an  eflusion  of  blood 
from  the  pituitary  membrane. 

EPI-TASIS  (e'Trfrao-iy,  a  stretch- 
ing). 1.  A  Greek  term  denoting 
stretching,  as  of  the  nerves  {Hipp.), 


and  opposed  to  anesis  {&vfffis)  or 
relaxation.  2.  The  term  is  some- 
times used  synonymously  with  the 
Latin  accessio,  and  then  denotes  a 
paroxysm  of  a  disease.  See  Acces- 
sio. 

EPITHELIO'MA.  Abnormal 
development  of  the  epithelium  ;  a 
disease  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
surfaces,  according  to  some  patho- 
logists, sui  generis,  consisting  of 
an  infiltration  of  epithelial  cells. 
The  term  has  been  employed  as  a 
synonym  of  epithelial  cancer  {\>, 
116),  which  it  resembles,  inasmuch 
as  it  returns  after  excision,  is 
prone  to  incurable  ulceration, 
aff"ects  the  lymphatics  seated  near 
it,   and  destroys  the   patient. — 

EPITHE'LIUM  {imrlOvf^i,  to 
place  upon).  The  superficial, 
insensible,  and  bloodless  layer  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane. 
Its  varieties  are — 

1,  Squamous  cpithelitim ;  so 
named  from  the  conversion  of  its 
superficial  cells  into  squamse  or 
scales.  When  several  layers  exist, 
the  terms  lamellated,  tesselated, 
stratified,  and  pavement  epitlielium 
have  been  given  to  this  variety, 

2,  Columnar  epithelium,  or  cy- 
linder-epithelium ;  consisting  of 
elongated  or  pyriform  cells,  theii' 
bases  directed  to  the  free  surfaces, 
their  apices  to  the  corium,  and  all 
ranged  side  by  side  like  columns. 

3,  Spheroidal  e2nthelium ;  con- 
sisting of  spheroidal  cells  some- 
what polyhedral  from  compression. 

4,  Ciliated  epithelium;  so  named 
from  its  vibratile  filaments,  or 
cilia,  surmounting  the  broad  ends 
of  the  columnar,  or  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  spheroidal  variety, 

5,  Pigmented  epitlielium ;  so 
named  from  the  cells  containing  a 
dark  pigment, 

6,  Transitional     epntlielium ; 
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when  tlie  cells  are  of  various 
forms,  round,  pear-shaped,  or  flat- 
:  tened  as  in  the  mucous  membrane 
.  of  the  bladder. 

EPITHEM  [iirl,  upon,  rle-nfit,  to 
;  place).  Any  external  application, 
other  than  an  ointment  or  a  plaster, 
•  such  as  a  poultice,  &c. 

EPITRO'CHLEA  {irrl,  rpoxaXla, 
1  a  cylinder  revolving  on  its  own 
J  axis).  The  internal  condyle  of 
:  the  humerus. 

EPIZO'A  (eVi',  upon,  C^ou,  an 
animal).  Parasitic  animals,  which 
.  live  upon,  or  in  the  structure  of, 
:the  skin  of  other  animals,  as  the 
jacarus.  (See  Parasite.)  The  term 
:  epizoa  is  also  applied  to  those  sin- 
.gular  crustaceans  which  afford  a 
~  striking  example  of  retrograde  or 
r  recurrent  developjnent :  in  the  lar- 
vval  form  they  swim  freely,  have 
1  locomotive  limbs,  and  well  deve- 
1  loped  organs  of  vision  ;  in  the  adult 
s  state,  they  are  swollen  and  de- 
f  formed,  sedentary,  deprived  of 
c  organs  of  sense,  and  lead  an  almost 
V  vegetable  life. 

EPIZOO'TIC  (eTTi',  upon,  feSof, 
3  an  animal).  A  term  applied  to 
d  diseases  which  prevail  among  the 
llower  animals,  and  corresponding 
Twith  the  term  endemic  as  applied 
tto  man. 

EPOO'PHORON  {eirl,  cuov,  an 
eegg,  (popeoj,  to  bear).  Waldeyer's 
tterm  for  the  pa7'ovariu7n  of  Koljelt, 
oor  the  body  of  Rosenmiiller  ;  it  lies 
tin  the  broad  ligament  of  the 
n  uterus  between  the  ovaiy  and 
I  Fallopian  tube,  and  consists  of 
» several  small  tubes  converging 
t  towards  the  ovary,  and  at  their 
0 other  ends  united  by  a  longitudi- 
nnal  tube  ;  the  whole  structure 
0  corresponds  to  the  epididymis  of 
'.  the  male. 

EPSOM  SALT.  Sal  catharticus 
Kvrmrus.  Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
fi  formerly  procured  by  boiling  down 


the  mineral  water  of  Epsom,  but 
now  prepared  from  the  bittern 
of  sea-water,  which  is  left  after 
the  crystallization  of  common 
salt. 

EPU'LIS  {iirovXls,  a  gum-boil). 
A  tumor  springing  from  the  perios- 
teum and  edge  of  the  alveolus  of  the 
maxillary  bones,  and  implicating 
the  osseous  walls.  Simple  epulis 
is  a  fibrous  tumor ;  maligant 
epulis  is  usually  a  fibro-sarcoma- 
tous  tumor  containing  spindle- 
shaped  cells. 

EPULO'TICS  (eVouAwTiKfJs,  pro- 
moting the  healing  of  wounds ; 
from  iirl,  upon,  ovK-i],  cicatrix). 
Medicines  which  promote  the  cica- 
trization of  wounds.  They  are 
also  called  cicatrizantia. 

EQUATORIAL  PLATE.  The 
equatorial  arrangement  of  the 
chromatin  filaments  in  the  cell  dur- 
ing karyokinesis. 

EQUILI'BRIUM  {mquh,  equally, 
lihrare,  to  balance).  A  term  ex- 
pressive of  the  equality  of  tem- 
perature, which  all  bodies  on  the 
earth  are  constantly  tending  to 
attain  (see  Caloric),  and  of  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  electric 
fluid  in  its  natural  undisturbed 
state. 

EQUl'NIA  {cquinus,  belonging 
to  the  horse).  Glanders.  "An 
inflammatory  aff"ection  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  produced  by 
the  contagion  of  matter  from  a 
glandered  horse." 

Equinia  mitis.  Grease.  ' '  A 
pustular  eruption,  produced  by  the 
contagion  of  matter  from  a  horse 
afl"ected  with  the  gi'ease." — Ham. 
o/Dis. 

E'QUITANT  {equitare,  to  ride). 
A  term  descriptive  of  a  form  of 
vernation  in  which  the  leaves 
overlap  one  another  parallelly  and 
entirely,  without  involution,  as  in 
Iris. 
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_  EQUITATION  {Equitare,  to 
ride).  The  riding  over  or  over-lap- 
ping each  other  of  the  fcetal  cranial 
bones  during  labour. 

EQUrVALENTS,  CHEMICAL 
{cequd,  equally,  valere,  to  avail).  A 
term  applied  by  Wollaston  to  that 
quantity  of  an  element  or  com- 
pound which  possesses  the  same 
chemical  value,  or  plays  the  same 
part  as  a  given  quantity  of  another 
element  or  compound  substance. 
One  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
combines  with  35  "5  parts  by 
weight  of  chlorine  to  form  a  stable 
body,  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that 
35 '5  parts  of  chlorine  are  equiva- 
lent to  one  part  of  hydrogen  ; 
similarly  one  j)art  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  combines  with  8  parts 
by  weight  of  oxygen  to  form 
water  ;  thus  the  equivalent  of  oxy- 
gen, relative  to  hydrogen  as  the 
common  unit,  is  eight. 

1.  The  term  "  chemical  equi- 
valent," though  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  atomic  weight 
and  combining  proportion,  is  not 
strictly  so,  since  the  equivalent  of 
a  body  may  be,  and  occasionally 
is,  different  from  its  atomic  weight 
or  combining  proportion. 

2.  The  chemical  equivalent  of  a 
metal  expresses  the  weight  which 
is  required  to  be  substituted  for 
one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  in 
its  compounds. 

E'RBIUM.  A  rare  metal  found, 
associated  with  yttria,  in  gadolinite, 
a  mineral  silicate  occurring  at 
Ytterby  in  Sweden.  Erbia  is  its 
oxide. 

ERB'S  PARALYSIS.  Paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and 
arm,  with  partial  anaesthesia  from 
injury  to  or  pressure  on  the  brachial 
plexus. 

ERE'CTILE  TISSUE  {erigere, 
to  erect).  A  peculiar  ceUulo- 
vascular  tissue,  forming    a  con- 


siderable portion  of  the  organs  of 
generation.  That  of  the  vagina 
has  been  teimed,  by  Dr.  Graaf, 
retiformis,  and  latterly,  corpiis 
cavernosum  vagina;.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  a  similar  tissue, 
constituting  nsevus,  &c. 

ERE'CTILE  TUMORS. 
Another  term  for  vascular  noevi 
cavernous  angeioma,  indicative  of 
the  slightly  elevated  state  of  the 
tumors. 

ERE'CTOR  {erigere,  to  raise). 
A  muscle  of  the  clitoris  and  of  the 
penis,  so  named  from  its  office. 
Under  the  term  erector  spince  have 
been  associated  the  sacro-lumbalis, 
longissimus  dorsi,  and.  spinalis 
dorsi  muscles. 

EREMACAU'SIS  (^pe/tos,  slow, 
Kavffis,  burning).  A  term  applied 
by  Liebig  to  the  slow  combustion 
or  oxidation  of  organic  matters  in 
air,  as  in  the  conversion  of  wood 
into  humus,  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid  from  alcohol,  nitrification,  &c. 
See  Putrefaction. 

ERETHI'SMUS  (e'p€0.'(a>,  to 
excite).  Constitutional  irritation, 
or  excitement.  Erethismv^  mer- 
curialis,  or  mercurial  erethism,  is 
a  peculiar  state  of  erethism  produced 
by  mercury. 

Erethism  and  Catalysis.  Terms 
proposed  by  Marshall  Hall  for  de- 
noting the  two  classes  into  which 
every  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem appears  to  resolve  itself,  the 
former  denoting  irritation;  the 
latter,  abolition  of  function  : — 

"  If  a  sentient  nerve  be  erethised, 
there  is  pain ;  if  catalysed,  there 
is  numbness  ;  if  a  muscular  nerve 
be  erethised,  there  is  convulsive  . 
action  of  the  muscles  ;  if  the  nerve 
be  catalysed,  the  muscle  is  inert, 
it  is  paralysed  ;  if  the  cerebrum  be 
erethised,  there  is  delirium  ;  if 
catalysed,  there  is  coma  or  insensi- 
bility ;  if  the  spinal  marrow  be 
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erethisecl  or  catalysed,  there  are 
convulsive  movements,  or  paralysis, 
respectively." 

E'RGOTA  {ergot,  French,  a 
spur,  smut).  Ergot ;  a  parasitic 
fungus,  consisting  of  "the  sclero- 
tium  (compact  mycelium  or  spawn) 
of  Claviceps  purpurea,  Tulasnc, 
produced  within  the  palese  of  the 
common  rye,  Secale  cereale." — 
Br.  Ph.  1867. 

1.  Ergotatia  {ergota,  and  alria, 
origin).  The  generic  name  given 
by  Mr.  Quekett  to  the  ergot 
fungus,  to  which  was  added  the 
specific  appellation  of  aborti- 
faciens,  in  allusion  to  its  destroy- 
ing the  germinating  power  of  the 
grain  of  grasses. 

2.  Ergotin.  A  peculiar  princi- 
ple discovered  in  ergot,  by  M. 
Bonjeau,  who  formerly  termed  it 
hceniostatic  extract,  from  its  being 
a  real  specific  for  haemorrhages  in 
general. 

3.  Ergotism.  An  epidemic  occur- 
ring in  moist  disti-icts,  as  in  that 
of  Sologne,  from  the  use  of  ergota, 
in  rye-bread.  Its  forms  are — the 
conmilsive,  a  nervous  disease, 
characterized  by  violent  spasmodic 
convulsions  ;  and  the  gangrenous,  a 
dry  gangrene,  known  in  Germany 
by  the  name  of  the  creeping  sick- 
ness. 

ERIO'METER  {^ptov,  wool, 
liirpov,  a  measure).  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  for  measuring  the  dia- 
meter of  minute  fibres,  as  those  of 
wool. 

ERO'DENTS  {erodere,  to  gnaw 
off).  Substances  which  eat  away, 
as  it  were,  extraneous  gi'owths,  as 
caustics. 

ERO'SION  {erodere,  to  gnaw 
off).  Destruction  by  ulceration ; 
the  name  applied  by  Galen  to  the 
phenomena  of  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion. 


ERO'TO-MANIA 
love,  ixavia,  madness).  Insanity 
occasioned  by  excessive  affection  ; 
a  form  of  partial  moral  mania, 
known  as  nynnoliomania  in  females, 
as  satyriasis  in  males. 

ERRATIC  {erraticus,  wander- 
ing, from  errare,  to  wander). 
Wandering ;  irregular;  as  applied 
to  gout,  erysipelas,  gestation,  and 
several  forms  of  pain. 

E'RRHINES  (  iv,  in,  ^iv,  the 
nose).  StermUatories.  Medicines 
which,  when  applied  to  the  nos- 
trils, produce  an  increased  dis- 
charge of  nasal  mucus,  frequently 
attended  by  sneezing  and  an  un- 
usual secretion  of  tears. 

E'RROR  LO'CI  {erroi-  of  place). 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  certain 
derangements  in  the  capillary  cir- 
culation. Boerhaave  conceived 
that  the  vessels  were  of  different 
sizes  for  the  circulation  of  blood, 
lymph,  and  serum  ;  and  that,  when 
the  larger-sized  globules  passed  into 
the  smaller  vessels  by  an  error  loci, 
an  obstruction  took  place  which 
gave  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  in- 
flammation. 

ERUCTATION  {eructare,  to 
belch  forth).  Flatulency,  with 
frequent  rejection  ujiwards, — as 
from  a  volcano.  Ructamen  has 
the  same  meaning.  Cicero  says, 
"  Cui  ructare  turpe  esset,  is 
vomuit." 

E  R  U'P  T I  0  N  {erunipere,  to 
break  out).  A  breaking  out ;  a 
term  applied  to  acute  cutaneous 
diseases.  EriqMve  fevers  are  con- 
tinued fevers,  with  an  eruption 
superadded,  as  small-pox,  measles, 
&c. 

ERVALE'NTA.  A  substance 
consisting  of  the  farina  or  meal  of 
the  E)-vum  lens,  or  common  lentil. 
See  Revalenta. 

ERY'ISTGO.  The  candied  root 
of  the  Eryngiv^m  cavipestre,  rec- 
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koned  by  Boerhaave  as  the  first  of 
aperient  diuretic  roots. 

ERYSI'PELAS  {ipucrlneXas, 
from  fpvQp6s,  red,  ireAAa,  skin). 
Emplilysis  erysipelas.  ' '  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  integument,  tending  to 
spread  indefinitely." — Nom.  ofDis. 
An  acute  specific  disease  charac- 
terized by  fever  of  a  low  type  and 
a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
It  was  called  by  the  Latins  Ignis 
sacer ;  more  recently,  St.  Anthony's 
fire,  either  from  its  burning  heat, 
or  from  the  reputed  power  of  St. 
Anthony  to  cure  it  ;  and  the  Rose, 
from  the  colour  of  the  skin.  [The 
etymology  given  above  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  ipvdp-  is  actually 
changed  into  epva--  in  other  Greek 
compounds,  as  in  ipvtri^i),  red 
blight ;  and  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  ^7reA.os  (a,  priv. ,  and 
TTeWa,  peUis,  skin),  a  wound  not 
yet  skinned  over.] 

1.  Varieties.  —  Erysipelas  is 
termed  simple  or  cutaneous,  when 
it  scarcely  extends  beyond  the 
skin  ;  amhulans,  when  it  spreads 
from  its  original  seat  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  the  part  first 
affected  healing  rapidly  ;  traumati- 
cum,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a 
wound  or  other  injury  ;  erraticum, 
when  it  is  difl'usive  ;  metastaticum, 
when  it  changes  its  seat  ;  miliare, 
when  vesicular  ;  phlyctmnodes, 
when  attended  by  bullre  ;  cedcniato- 
cles,  when  characterized  by  swelling ; 
phlegmonodes,  when  marked  by 
phlegmonous  inflammation ;  and 
erysipelas  faciei,  capitis,  mammce, 
umbilicale,  local  sub-varieties  of 
simple  erysipelas.  The  last  occurs 
in  infants,  and  is  then  called  e7-y- 
sipelas  neonatorum.  But  these  dis- 
tinctions are  generally  unscientific 
and  of  no  practical  utility. 

2.  Inflammatio  diffiosa  mem- 
brance  cellulosce.  "  Inflammation 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  tending  to 


spread  indefinitely." — Nom.  of  Vis. 
In  slighter  cases,  occurring  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  diffuse  inflam- 
mation is  identical  viith phlegmon(ms 
erysipelas. 

ERYTHE'MA  {ip69T,fia,  redness 
of  the  skin).  A  non-contagious 
superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
called  "inflammatory  blush."  It 
is  termed  fugax,  when  of  a  fleeting, 
evanescent  character  ;  circinatum 
when  marked  by  annular  patches  ; 
marginatum,  when  the  margins  of 
the  circles  are  well  defined  ;  Imve, 
when  the  inflamed  surface  is 
smooth  and  swollen ;  intertrigo, 
when  the  inflammation  is  caused 
by  chafing  of  surfaces  ;  papulaium, 
when  accompanied  by  papula  or 
pimples  ;  tuberosum,  when  distin- 
guished by  its  circular  patches  ;  and 
nodosum,  when  occurring  in  oval 
patches.  These  are  all  acute  varie- 
ties ;  the  chronic  varieties  are  ex- 
plained under  Pityriasis. 

1.  Erytliema  follicxdorum.  In- 
flammation of  the  hair-follicles, 
as  indicated  by  an  erythematous 
blush  of  redness  of  the  skin,  dryness, 
and  the  production  of  furfuraceous 
scales. 

2.  Erythematous  eruptions.  A 
gi'oup  of  eruptions,  correspond- 
ing with  the  Exantheviata  of 
Willan. 

ERY'THROBLASTS  {ipvQpds, 
red,  fiKacrrri,  growth).  Certain 
cells  found  in  the  red  marrow  of 
bones  ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
source  from  which  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  arise. 

ERYTHRODE'XTRINE.  This 
body  and  achroodexlrinc  are,  ac- 
cording to  Briicke,  produced  from 
starch  by  the  action  of  saliva  ; 
the  former  is  coloured  by  iodine, 
and  is  readily  converted  into 
grape  sugar  ;  the  latter  gives  no 
colour  reaction  with  iodine,  and 
with    difficulty    undergoes  any 
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further  change  in  the  direction  of 
sugar. 

ERY'THROGEN  {ipvep6s,  red, 
yevpda,  to  produce).  A  green- 
coloured  substance  found  in  the 
gall-bladder,  in  a  case  of  jaun- 
dice. 

ERYTHROGRA'NULOSE.  Ac- 
cording to  Briicke  this  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  starch  granule,  and 
turns  red  when  brought  in  contact 
with  iodine,  so  differing  from  the 
two  other  constituents,  granulose 
and  cellulose. 

ERY'THROID  {ipvBpSs,  red, 
eiSos,  likeness).  Red-like  ;  a  term 
applied  to  the  cremasteric  cover- 
ing of  the  spermatic  cord  and 
testis. 

ERYTHRO'LEIN  ;  ERYTHRO- 
LI'TMIN,  These,  with  azolitmin 
and  spanioUtmin,  are  the  four 
colouring  principles  obtained  from 
litmus.  These,  in  their  natural 
condition,  are  red,  and  the  blue  of 
litmus  is  produced  by  combination 
with  a  base. 

ERYTHROMELA'LGIA 
{ipvdpos,  red,  fieXos,  a  limb,  &\yos, 
pain).  The  name  given  by  Weir 
Mitchell  to  vasomotor  neuroses  of 
the  extremities  ;  the  part  affected 
is  painful  and  flushes  to  a  dusky 
red,  especially  when  in  a  dependent 
position. 

ERYTHROPHL'CEIN  {ipvOpSs, 
red,  <j}\ot6s,  bark).  A  crystalline 
alkaloid  extracted  from  the  bark  of 
Erythrophlceum  Guinense ;  in  small 
doses  it  acts  as  a  cardiac  sedative, 
in  large  doses  it  is  highly  poison- 
ous. 

ERY'THROPHYLL  (epvOpSs, 
red,  ^vWov,  a  leaf).  The  red 
colouring  matter  of  fruits  and 
leaves  which  appears  in  au- 
tumn. 

ERYTHROSIS  {ipvdpds,  red). 
Plethora  arteriosa.  A  form  of 
plethora,  in  which  the  blood  is 


rich  in  fibrin  and  in  bright  red 
pigment ;  a  state  corresponding 
in  some  measure  with  what  has 
been  termed  the  arterial  constitu- 
tion. 

ESBAGH'S  TUBES.  Graduated 
tubes  for  estimating  approximately 
the  amount  of  albumen  in  urine. 

E'SCHARA  (eo-xapa,  the  hearth; 
the  scab  or  eschar  on  a  wound 
caused  by  burning).  An  eschar  ; 
a  dry  slough  ;  a  gangrenous 
portion,  which  has  separated  from 
the  healthy  substance  of  the 
body. 

Escharotics.  Caustics ;  sub- 
stances wdiich  form  an  eschar,  or 
slough,  when  applied  to  the  skin. 
See  Caustic. 

E'SCULENT  {csculentus,  eat- 
able ;  esca,  food  ;  cscare  and  edere, 
to  eat).  A  term  applied  to  anj'- 
thing  that  is  fit  for  eating.  Cicero 
speaks  of  esculenta  and  poculenta, 
eatables  and  drinkables. 

E'SCULIN.  Polychrome.  An 
alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
the  uEscidus  Hippocastanum,  or 
horse-chestnut.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  fluorescence. 

E'SERINE.  The  active  princi- 
ple of  the  Physostigma  venenosum, 
or  Calabar  bean ;  called  also 
physostigmine  and  calabarine. 
It  contracts  the  pupil,  and  is 
largely  used  in  the  treatment  of 
glaucoma. 

ESMARCH'S  BANDAGE.  An 
elastic  bandage  which  is  wound 
round  the  limb  from  below 
upwards  previous  to  an  operation 
on  the  member,  so  as  to  drive  all 
the  blood  out  of  it ;  a  second  and 
similar  bandage  is  wound  round 
the  limb  above,  so  as  to  secure  the 
main  vessels  ;  the  bandage  first 
applied  is  then  removed,  and  the 
limb  left  in  an  almost  bloodless 
condition. 

ESO-ENTERI'TIS  {^ffw,  within, 
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and  enteritis).  Inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines. 

ESO-GASTRI'TIS  (eVcu,  within, 
and  ydarpLTLs,  inflammation  of  the 
stomach).  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
^E'SPNOIC  MEDICINE  (e's  or 
ds,  into,  irvot],  a  blast,  a  vapour). 
A  term  sometimes  used  synouy- 
mously  with  iatraleiptic  method 
and  epidermic  method,  denoting 
treatment  of  disease  by  the  use  of 
friction  aud  ointments. 

ESSE'NTIA  (Es,  root  of  Sum  ; 
ovffla,  beiug).  The  being  or 
essence  of  anything.  The  term  is 
very  vaguely  used,  being  some- 
times applied  to  volatile  oil,  some- ' 
times  to  fluid  extract,  at  other 
times  to  strong  solution,  to  con- 
centi'ated  preparation,  to  decoc- 
tion, &c.  "The  word  essence 
scarcely  underwent  a  more  com- 
plete transformation  when,  from 
being  the  abstract  of  the  verb 
'to  be,'  it  came  to  denote  some- 
thing sufficiently  concrete  to  be 
enclosed  in  a  glass  bottle." — J.  S. 
Mill. 

ESSENTIAL  AN.ffiMIA.  See 
Anccmia  idiopathica. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS.  Oils  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  odor- 
iferous vegetable  substances. 
They  are  also  called  volatile  oils, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  non- 
volatile or  fixed  oils. 

ESSENTIAL  PARALYSIS. 
Paralysis  in  which  no  lesion  is 
found  after  death  to  account  for  the 
loss  of  power.  Also  a  sign  of 
Infantile  paralysis. 

ESTHIO'MENON  {icrdiSixfyoy, 
part.  med.  of  icrOlai,  to  eat).  Eat- 
ing ;  hence,  an  eating  sore,  as 
lupus  exedens,  or  "herpes  esthio- 
meuos."  Hippocrates  has  eKKea 
ia-6i6fxeva,  of  caustics,  &c. 

ESTIVA'TION  {cestivus,  belong- 


ing to  summer),  Prcefloration.  A 
term  applied,  in  botany,  to  the 
disposition  of  the  petals  in  the 
unopened  flower-bud.  See  Verna- 
tion. 

ET^RI'O  (erotpefa,  an  associa- 
tion). A  term  applied  by  Mirbel 
to  an  aggregate  fruit,  the  parts  of 
which  are  aclienia,  as  in  ranuncu- 
lus, or  minute  drupes,  as  in  rasp- 
berry. 

E'THAL.  A  peculiar  oily  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  spermaceti ; 
also  termed  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
cetyl  and  cetylic  alcohol.  This  ' 
term  is  formed  of  the  first  sylla- 
bles of  ether  and  alcohol. 

ETHANE.  The  second  hydro- 
carbon  of  the  paraffin  series  ;  it 
contains  two  atoms  of  carbon  and 
six  of  hydrogen. 

E'THER  {olW-I^p,  ether).  Ethyl 
oxide.  A  liquid  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  alcohol  by  an 
acid.    See  ^Ethcr. 

ETHE'REAL  OIL.  The  Oleum 
Vini,  found  in  the  residuum  of 
sulphuric  ether,  and  forming  the 
basis  of  Hoffman's  anodyne 
liquor. 

ETHE'REAL  SALTS.  These 
organic  bodies,  called  also  ethers 
and  compound  ethers,  differ  from 
the  true  ethers,  inasmuch  as  one 
of  the  radicals  replacing  hydrogen 
is  a  negative  radical. 

ETHERIZA'TION.  1.  The  pro- 
duction of  anesthesia  by  the 
administration  of  ether.  2.  The 
state  of  the  system  when  under 
the  influence  of  ether. 

ETHEROMANIA  {^lO'hp,  ether, 
fxavla,  madness).  Confirmed  addic- 
tion to  ether  drinking  as  a  means 
of  producing  intoxication. 

E'THMOID  {7)etx6s,  a  sieve, 
il^os,  likeness).  Cribriform,  or 
sieve-like;  a  term  applied  to  a 
bone  of  the  skull,  perforated  for 
the  transmission  of  the  olfactory 
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nerves.  The  ethmoid  crest,  or 
crista  galli,  is  a  sharp  process  of 
the  ethmoid  bone. 

ETHMOIDA'LIS  SUTU'RA 
(see  Ethmoid).  The  designation 
of  a  suture  belonging  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  ethmoides  os,  or 
sieve-like  bone.  Compare  Lamb- 
doidalis. 

ETHNO'LOGY  {ievos,  a  race, 
Koyos,  an  account).  The  science 
"which  determines  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  persistent  modi- 
fications of  mankind,  their  distri- 
bution, and  the  causes  of  their 
modification  and  distribution." 
The  term  is  carelessly  used  as 
synonymous  with  cthnograi^hy ; 
coiTect  writers,  however,  denote 
by  the  latter  term  the  strictly 
descriptive  part  of  the  subject, 
by  the  former  the  philosophy  of  it. 
See  Anthropology. 

E'THYL  {aie-hp,  ether,  fJAr?, 
matter).  The  organic  radical  of 
the  alcohol  series  of  compounds. 
It  is  a  colourless  gas,  consisting 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  1.  Ethy- 
lie  alcohol,  or  hydrated  oxide  of 
ethyl,  is  the  common  alcohol  of 
wines  and  spirits.  2.  Ethylene  is 
a  common  gaseous  product  of 
destructive  distillation  and  of  the 
illuminating  constituents  of  coal- 
gas.  3.  By  the  term  ethylates  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  are  meant 
compounds  resulting  from  ethyl 
alcohol  by  the  replacement  of 
the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  by 
sodium  or  potassium.  4.  Ethyla- 
mine,  a  compound  consisting  of 
ammonia  in  which  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by 
the  alcoholic  radical  ethyl. 

ETIOLATION.  The  process 
of  blanching  plants,  as  celery, 
kale,  &c.,  by  sheltering  them  from 
the  action  of  light.  The  natural 
colour  of  the  plants  is  thus  pre- 
vented from  being  formed. 


EUCALYPTOL.  An  aromatic 
oil  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
Eucalyptus  glohuhis  ;  it  is  a  power- 
ful antiseptic. 

EU'CHLORINE  (eS,  brilliant, 
XAcopJs,  greenish-yellow).  Pro- 
toxide of  chlorine  ;  a  deep  yellow, 
dangerously  explosive  gas,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  chlorine 
with  one  of  its  oxides. 

EU'CHROIA  (ei^xpo'a)-  Good- 
ness of  complexion,  healthy  look  ; 
a  term  opposed  to  &xpota,  achroia, 
or  want  of  colour,  and  Sva-xpota, 
dyschroia,  or  badness  of  colour. 

EUCRA'SIS  {evKpacrla,  good 
temperature).  A  good  mixture 
or  blending  of  qualities,  inducing 
a  healthy  habit  of  body.  See 
Dyscrasis. 

EUDIO'METER  (eiS/a,  calm 
weather,  fierpov,  a  measure).  An 
instrument  for  analyzing  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  mixtures  that 
contain  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or 
other  gases  that  are  decomposed 
by  combustion  with  either  of  these, 
and  for  explaining  the  composition 
of  water.    See  Analysis,  gasometric. 

EUO'NYMIN.  A  resinous  body 
possessing  cholagogue  properties, 
derived  from  the  bark  of  euonymus 
atropitrpureus. 

EUPE'PSIA  (eS,  well,  TreTrTo.,  to 
digest).  Good  digestion  ;  a  healthy 
state  of  the  digestive  oi'gans.  See 
Dyspepsia. 

EUPHO'RBIUM.  A  concrete 
resinous  juice  supposed  to  be 
yielded  by  the  Euphorbia  Cana- 
riensis,  a  native  plant  of  the 
Canaries,  &c.  It  is  improperly 
called  a  gum  or  gum-resin,  as  it  is 
entirely  destitute  of  gum  in  its 
composition. 

EUPHO'RIA  {ev(popla,  the  power 
of  bearing  easily).  This  term  is 
used  by  Hippocrates,  to  denote 
the  power  of  bearing  pain  or 
anxiety  easily.    See  Dysphoria. 
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EU'PION  (65,  well,  ^Iwv,  fat). 
A  colourless  liquid,  obtained  by 
rlistillatiou  from  vegetable  tar, 
especially  from  that  of  beech- 
wood,  and  named  from  its  gi-eat 
limpidity.  It  is  a  constituent  of 
peti'oleimi. 

EUPLA'STIC  (cS,  well,  wXdais, 
foimatiou).  A  term  applied  by 
Lobstein  to  the  elaborated  organ- 
izable  matter,  by  which  the  tissues 
of  the  body  are  renewed,  or  the 
analogous  tissues  of  English  authors. 
The  same  wi-iter  speaks  of  another 
animal  matter,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  softening  and  disor- 
ganization ;  this  he  terms  caco- 

EU'RHYTHM  {eiipvOfila,  good 
rhyme,  time,  or  proportion).  Good 
rhythm  or  regularity,  as  of  the 
pulse.  Hippocrates  has  evpvO/xla 
Xeipa>y,  delicacy  of  touch  in  a  siir- 
geon,  a  Greek  phrase  corre- 
sponding with  the]  tactus  erudiUis 
of  the  Latins. 

EUSTA'GHIAN  TUBE.  The 
Iter  a  palato  ad  aurevi ;  a  canal 
which  extends  from  the  tympanum 
to  the  phaiynx,  called  after  Eiosta- 
chius,  its  discoverer.  According 
to  Mr.  Toynbee,  the  orifice  of  the 
canal  is  always  closed,  except 
during  the  act  of  swallowing. 

1.  Musculus  tubcB  Eiistacliincc 
nanus.  The  circumflexus  palati 
muscle,  named  from  its  arising 
in  part  from  the  Eustachian  tube. 

2.  Uustachian  Valve.  A  fold  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  auricle, 
which  in  the  foetus  is  supposed  to 
conduct  the  blood  in  its  two  differ- 
ent courses. 

EUSTRO'NGYLUS  GIGAS.  A 
coelelminthous  parasitic  worm,  in- 
festing the  kidney  and  intestines 
of  man. 

EUTHA'NASIA  {eh,  well,  Bdva- 
Tos,  death).    Painless  death. 
EUTO'CIA    (eS,    well,  t6kos, 


childbirth).  Favourable  and  un- 
arrested childbirth. 

EU'TROPHY  {€hTpo<j>ia,  good 
nurture).  Healthy  nutrition  ; 
healthy  action  of  the  organs  of 
nutrition. 

EUXA'NTHIC  ACID  (eS,  well, 
t,cLvQ6s,  yellow).  Purreic  acid. 
An  acid  procured  from  the  purree 
or  Indian  yellow  of  commerce. 

EVA'CUANTS  {evaeuare,  to 
empty).  Medicines  which  in- 
crease the  secretion  or  evacua- 
tion from  different  organs.  By 
different  wi'iters  they  have  been 
referred  to  the  heads  of  eecritica 
clwiinantia,  local  stimulants,  spe- 
cial stimulants,  &c.  Some  of  the 
milder  evacuants  are  called  altera- 
tives, or  purifiers  of  the  blood. 

EVAPORA'TION.  The  produc- 
tion of  vapour  at  common  or 
moderate  temperatures.  Sponta- 
neous Evaporation  is  the  produc- 
tion of  vapour  by  some  natural 
agency,  without  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  heat,  as  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  or  ocean. 

EVENTRATION  (c,  out  of, 
venter,  the  belly).  1.  A  tumor 
containing  a  large  portion  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  and  occasioned 
by  relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen.  2.  A  wound,  of  large 
extent,  in  the  abdomen,  through 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
testines protrude. 

EVENTUA'LITY.  A  term  in 
phrenology  indicative  of  the 
faculty  which  observes  pheno- 
mena, occurrences,  and  events, 
and  is  devoted  to  history  and 
natural  knowledge.  "Individu- 
ality takes  cognizance  of  things 
which  are,  the  names  of  which 
are  nouns ;  and  Eventuality,  of 
things  which  happen,  the  names 
of  which  are  verbs."  Its  organ  is 
supposed  by  phrenologists  to  be 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
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head,  and,  when  much  developed, 
imparts  a  peculiar  prominence  to 
this  part  of  the  skull. 

EVIL,  KING'S.  Scrofula;  so 
called  from  the  belief  that  the 
patient  could  be  cured  by  the 
king's  touch. 

EVISCERA'TION  (e,  out  of, 
viscics).  The  removal  from  the 
natural  cavity,  as  the  abdomen,  of 
its  contents  the  viscera.  Evisceratio 
bulbi — exentratio  lulhi  is  the  re- 
moval by  operation  of  the  contents 
of  the  eye-ball.    See  Abscission, 

EVOLUTION  (cvolvcre,  to  roll 
out).  A  term  applied  to  a  theory 
of  non-sexual  generation,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  first  created 
embryos  of  each  species  must 
contain  within  themselves,  as  it 
were  in  miniature,  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  species  which  shall 
ever  exist ;  and  must  contain  them 
so  arranged,  that  each  generation 
should  include  not  only  the  next, 
but,  encased  within  it,  all  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Hence  this 
theory  has  also  received  the  name 
of  the  emboitement  theory.  Com- 
pare Epigenesis. 

1.  Evohdion,  spontaneous.  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Denman  to 
natural  delivery,  in  cases  in  which 
the  shoulder  is  so  far  advanced 
into  the  pelvis,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  relief  by  operation. 

2.  Evohdion  of  Species.  A  doc- 
trine propounded  by  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,  and  explained  under  the 
term  Darwinian  Hypothesis. 

EVU'LSIO  {evulsio,  a  pulling 
out).  A  term  used  in  surgical 
operations  in  the  same  sense  as 
detractio ;  thus,  in  removing  cal- 
culi, evulsio  fragmentorum  is  ex- 
traction of  fragments.  Cicero  has 
evulsio  dentis. 

EXACERBATION  {exacerlare, 
to  make  very  sharp,  to  exasperate). 
A  term  applied  to  the  return  of 


the  hot  fit  in  intermitting  fever, 
when  the  interval  has  been  a 
remission  only,  instead  of  a  perfect 
intermission.  Dr.  Good  uses  the 
term  to  signify  the  paroxysm  of  a 
disease  whose  intervals  are  merely 
imperfect. 

EX^'RESIS  {i^aipew,  to  re- 
move). One  of  the  old  divisions 
of  surgery,  implying  the  removal 
of  parts. 

EXA'LGIN  (e'l,  out,  &\yos, 
pain).  Methyl  acetanilide.  A 
drug  introduced  by  Dujardin — 
Beaumetz  as  an  analgesic. 

EXALTATION  OF  THE  VITAL 
FORCES.  A  morbid  increase  of 
the  action  of  organs,  especially  in 
cases  of  inflammation. 

EXANGI'A  (€'|,  out,  i,yyf7ov,  a 
vessel).  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  diseases  in  which  the 
large  vessels  are  ruptured  or  un- 
naturally distended. 

EXA'NIA  {ex,  and  amis).  Ar- 
choptosis.  A  prolapsus,  or  falling 
down  of  the  anus. 

EXANTHE'MA  {i^dver,fia,  an 
efflorescence,  eruption).  Efflo- 
rescence ;  an  eruptive  disease  ;  a 
term  formerly  equivalent  to  erup- 
tions generally,  but  now  limited  to 
rashes,  or  "  superficial  red  patches, 
irregularly  diffused,  and  termin- 
ating in  cuticular  exfoliations," 
generally  associated  with  infec- 
tious fevers.  Under  the  term 
Exanthemata,  Bateman  compre- 
hends rubeola,  scarlatina,  roseola, 
urticaria,  purpura,  and  erythema. 

EXANTHE'SIS  (e|c{r0rjffis,  an 
efflorescence,  eruption).  A  super- 
ficial or  cutaneous  efflorescence, 
as  rose-rash  ;  it  is  opposed  to  en- 
anthesis,  or  efflorescence  springing 
from  within.  Thus,  Mason  Good 
employs  Exanthesis  as  a  generic 
term  for  Roseola,  and  Enanthesis 
for  Urticaria ;  these  two  terms 
were    better    abolished,   as  the 
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distinction  between  them  rests  on 
too  uncertain  a  basis  to  be  of  any- 
practical  use. 

Exanthesis  and  Exanthema, 
These  terms  are  similarly  ren- 
dered, in  Liddell  and  Scott,  "an 
efflorescence,  eruption,"  and  are 
used  by  Hippocrates,  probably 
without  distinctive  meanings.  If 
the  former  term  is  not  wanted,  let 
it  be  discontinued  ;  but  if  re- 
tained, a  distinction  should  be 
observed.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

EXARTERITIS  {ex,    out,  arte-- 
ritis).    Inflammation  of  the  exter- 
nal coat  of  an  artery. 

EXARTICULA'TION  {ex,  out, 
ariiculus,  a  joint).  The  removal 
of  a  limb  at  the  joint. 

EXCI'PIENT  {excipere,  to  take 
up).  A  medicinal  substance  em- 
ployed to  give  a  convenient  or 
agreeable  form,  or  to  impart  a 
jiarticular  character,  to  the  ingre- 
dients of  a  prcscrijition. 

EXCISION  {cdxisio,  a  cutting 
out,  from  excidere,  to  cut  out  by 
the  roots).  Total  extirpation  of 
an  articulation,  or  the  entire  re- 
moval of  all  the  bones  which  form 
a  joiiit,  with  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  capsular  ligament  ;  total 
removal  of  any  growth. 

EXCITABI'LITY.  Sensibility 
of  organized  beings  to  the  action 
of  stimulants  or  excitants  ;  irri- 
tability. 

E'XCITANTS  {excitarc,  to 
stimulate).  Stimulants ;  medi- 
cinces  which  excite  nervous  power. 
These  are  termed  general,  when 
they  excite  the  system,  as  spirit  ; 
and  particular,  when  they  excite 
an  organ,  as  in  the  action  of  di- 
uretics on  the  kidneys. 

E'XCITO-MO'TORY.  A  designa- 
tion of  that  function  of  the  nervous 
system,  discovered  by  Marshall 
Hall,  by  which  an  impression  is 
transmitted  to  the  centi'al  nervous 


organ  by  the  afferent  or  sensory 
nerves,  and  reflected  along  the 
efferent  or  motor  nerves,  so  as  to 
produce  contraction  of  a  muscle, 
without  sensation  or  volition. 
This  has  also  been  termed  the 
Reflex  Function,  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  Diastaltic  Nervous 
System. 

EXCORIATION  {excoriare,  to 
take  off  the  skin).  The  act  of 
flaying.  Abrasion  of  the  epithe- 
lium or  epidermis. 

E'XCREMENT  {excermre,  to 
separate  from).  Hatter  excreted, 
as  the  alvine  feeces.  Excrementi- 
tious  fluids  are  the  urine,  the 
catamenial  discharge,  &c. 

Excreta  animalia.  Animal  ex- 
cretions. But  the  term  is  applied 
to  certain  excretions  used  in  medi- 
cine as  stimulants,  as  musk,  casto- 
reum,  &c. 

EXCREMENT  I' TIOUS 
FLUIDS  {excernere,  to  separate 
from).  Those  secreted  fluids 
which  are  expelled  from  the  body, 
as  the  irrine,  the  catamenial  dis- 
charge, &c. 

EXCRE'SCENCE  {excrescere,  to 
grow  from).  A  term  applied  to  a 
preternatural  growth,  as  a  wart,  a 
wen,  &c. 

EXCRE'TIN.  A  new  organic 
substance  procured  from  the  ex- 
crements of  man  and  the  lower 
animals  in  the  healthy  condition. 
It  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Excretolic  acid  is  an  acid,  olive- 
coloured  substance,  of  a  fattj' 
nature,  obtained  from  the  same 
source. 

EXCRETION  {excernere,  to 
separate  from).  The  function  of 
discharging  the  waste  products  of 
the  body  by  means  of  the  excretory 
organs,  viz.,  the  skin,  the  lungs, 
and  the  kidneys.  The  discharged 
matter  is  properly  termed  excretum. 

EXCRETORY  DUCT  {excernere, 
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to  separate  from).  The  duct 
which  proceeds  from  a  gland,  as 
the  parotid,  hepatic,  &c.,  and 
transmits  outwards,  or  into  par- 
ticular reservoirs,  the  fluid  secreted 
by  it. 

EXENCE'PHALOlSr  {i^,  out, 
eyKe(pa\us,  the  brain).  Protru- 
sion of  the  brain  ;  cerebral  hernia. 

EXFCETA'TION  {ex,  outward, 
and  fceius).  E.'ctra-uterine  foeta- 
tion,  or  imperfect  foetation  in  some 
organ  exterior  to  the  uterus.  See 
Ectyesis. 

EXFOLIATION  {exfoliare,  to 
cast  the  leaf).  Necrosis  and 
separation  of  a  thin  superficial 
layer  of  bone,  which  is  not  encased 
in  any  shell  of  new  bone ;  the 
shedding,  as  it  were,  of  a  leaf  of 
bone.    See  Sequestrum. 

EXFO'LIATIVE  DERMATI'- 
TIS.  A  chronic  superficial  in- 
flammation of  the  skin,  in  which 
the  epidermis  comes  away  in  large 
flakes. 

EXHALATION  (exhalare,  to 
exhale).  Effluvia.  The  vapours 
which  arise  from  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  marshes,  the 
earth,  &c.  Vapour  is  said  of 
aqueous  particles  only  rarefied  ; 
exhalatio,  of  any  kind  of  subtle 
emanations. 

EXINANITIO  VI'RIUM  {exi- 
nanirc,  to  empty,  or  make  empty). 
Literally,  an  emptying  or  evacua- 
tion of  strength.  Muscular  ex- 
haustion. Taylor  speaks  of  "  fast- 
ings to  the  exinanition  of  spirits." 
There  is  a  difference  between 
exhaustion  and  exinanition  :  a 
dnrnkard  cxliaurit  pocula,  a  thief 
exinanU  crumenas. 

E'XO-  {i^cc,  out^vard).  A  Greek 
preposition  signifying  ouhvard, 

].  Exo-gaslritis  [yacrri^p,  the 
stomach).  Inflammation  of  the 
outer  coats  of  the  stomach.  See 
Enclo-gastritis. 


2.  Exo-gen  {yevvaw,  to  produce). 
A  plant  whose  stem  grows  by 
external  increase,  and  which  ex- 
hibits, on  a  transverse  section,  a 
series  of  concentric  circles  or 
zones.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    Compare  Endogen. 

3.  Exo-gcnous  {ylvofiai,  to  be 
produced).  A  term  applied  by 
Prof.  Owen  to  those  parts  of  a 
vertebra  which  grow  out  from 
parts  previorrsly  ossified.  These 
are  the  "processes,"  as  distin- 
guished fi'om  the  "elements," 
which  are  autogenous. 

4.  Exo-rrliizous  {plCa,  a  root). 
A  term  expressive  of  the  mode  of 
germination  in  Exogeus,  in  which 
the  radicle  appears  at  once  on  the 
surface  of  the  radicular  extremity, 
and  consequently  has  no  sheath 
at  its  base.    See  Endorrliizous. 

5.  Exo-stome  {(XTSfia,  the  mouth). 
The  orifice  of  the  outer  integu- 
ment of  the  ovule  in  plants. 

6.  Exo-tliecium  (Qi)ici],  a  case). 
The  name  given  by  Purkiujie  to  the 
outer  coat  of  the  anther. 

EXOCCI'PITAL  BONE.  That 
portion  of  the  occipital  bone  which, 
developed  from  one  nucleus,  forms 
the  cond_yloid  process  and  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  ; 
its  homologue  in  the  archetypal 
skeleton  is  called  the  "neurapo- 
pliysis."    See  Vertebra. 

EXO'MPHALOS  (e'l,  out,  oiJ.(j>a- 
\6s,  umbilicus).  Umbilical  hernia. 
Hernia  at,  or  near,  the  umbilicus. 

EXOPHTHA'LMIA  (e'l,  out, 
6(pda\fj.6s,  the  eye).  Ophthalmoj}- 
tosis.  Proptosis  bulbi  oculi.  A 
swelling  of  the  bnlb  of  the  eye  ; 
protrusion  of  the  globe  from  be- 
tween the  lids,  so  that  the  lids 
cannot  cover  it.  Beer  proposes  to 
call  the  aflfection  exophthalmus, 
when  the  protruded  eye  is  in  its 
natural  state  ;  exophthalmia,  when 
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it  is  inflamed  ;  and  ophthalmopto- 
sis,  when  the  displacement  is  caused 
by  division  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  orbit,  or  by  paralysis 
of  the  latter.  See  Bronchocelc  ex- 
ophthalmica. 

Exophthalmic  goitre.  Protru- 
sion of  the  eye-ball,  or  prop- 
tosis  oculi,  accompanied  with 
goitre. 

EXO'RMIA  {i^opiJL-fi,  a  going 
out).  A  term  used  by  the  Greeks 
as  synonymous  with  ecthyma,  or 
papulous  skin.  It  was  adopted 
by  Mason  Good  as  a  generic  desig- 
nation of  the  three  affections, 
lichen,  strophulus,  and  prurigo, 
and  corresponds  with  the  order 
Papulce  of  Willan. 

EXOSMO'SE  (t'l,  out,  wffix6s, 
impulsion).  The  p-operty  by 
which  rarer  fluids  are  attracted 
through  a  porous  diaphragm,  out 
of  a  cavity  into  a  denser  fluid — 
'  de  hors  impulsion.'    See  Endos- 

TiZOSC 

EXOSTO'SIS  mSffToxris,  a 
tumor  of  a  bone).  Tumor  osseus. 
A  bony  tumor  growing  from  bone, 
periosteum,  or  cartilage.  The 
varieties  are  the  ivory,  the  can- 
cellated, and  the  difftised. 

EXPANSIBI'LITY.  Expansile 
power.  These  terms  are  employed 
by  physiologists  to  denote  a  vital 
property  more  or  less  observable 
in  several  organs,  as  the  penis,  the 
nipple,  the  heart,  the  uterus,  the 
retina,  perhaps  even  the  cellular 
substances  of  the  brain. 

EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE.  By 
this  term  is  meant  the  mean  num- 
ber of  years  which,  at  any  given 
age,  the  members  of  a  community, 
taken  one  with  another,  may  ex- 
pect to  live.  An  easy  rule  has 
been  established  for  determining 
this  value  : — The  expectation  of 
life  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
difi'erence  between  the  age  of  the 


individual  and  80.  Thus,  a  man  is 
20  years  old  ;  60  is  the  difference 
between  this  age  and  80  ;  two- 
thirds  of  60  is  40,  and  this  is  the 
sum  of  his  expectation.  By  the 
same  rule,  a  man  of  60  will  have  a 
lien  on  life  for  nearly  14  years  ;  a 
child  of  5  for  50  years. —  Willich. 

EXPE'CTORANTS  {ex  pectore, 
from  the  chest).  Medicines  for 
promoting  the  discharge  of  mucus 
or  other  matters  from  the  trachea 
and  its  branches.  Vapours  are  the 
only  direct  expectorants. 

EXPECTORATION  {ex  pedm-e 
from  the  chest).  The  act  of  dis- 
charging any  matters  from  the 
chest  through  the  air  tubes.  The 
matters  so  expectorated  are  termed 
sputa. 

EXPLORATION  {explorarc,  to 
examine).  Examination  of  the 
abdomen,  chest,  &c.,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  physical  signs  of  dis- 
ease, in  contradistinction  to  those 
signs  which  are  termed  symjitovis, 

EXPLORATORY  PUNCTURE. 
A  puncture  made  with  grooved 
needle  or  trocar  and  cannula  into  a 
tumor,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  contents 
thereof. 

EXPLO'SION  {explosio,  from 
explodere,  also  explaudere,  to  drive 
out  or  off  by  clapping  ;  orig.  of  a 
player,  to  hoot  ofl).  See  Comhus- 
Hon  and  Explosion, 

EXPRESSION  OF  THE 
F(ETUS,  OF  THE  PLACENTA, 
A  method  of  aiding  the  deliveiy  of 
either  foetus  or  placenta  by  apply- 
ing firm  pressure  with  both  hands, 
over  the  fundus  uteri. 

EXSANGUI'NITY  {ex,  out, 
sanguis,  blood).  Anhccmia,  A 
state  of  bloodlessness. 

EXSICCATION  {exsiccare,  to 
dry  up).  A  variety  of  evapora- 
tion, producing  the  expulsion  of 
moisture    from   solid   bodies  by 
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heat ;  it  is  generally  employed 
for  depriving  salts  of  their  water 
of  crystallization. 

EXSPIRA'TIOlSr  {cxspimre,  to 
breathe).  That  part  of  respira- 
tion in  which  the  air  is  expelled 
from  the  lungs.  Uxspirare  (sub. 
aniinan),  to  breathe  one's  last,  to 
expire.    Compare  Inspiration. 

EXTIRPA'TION"  {extirpare,  to 
eradicate,  from  stirps,  a  root).  The 
entire  removal  of  any  part  by  the 
knife,  or  ligature. 

EXSUDA'TA  (exsudata,  from 
cxsudare,  to  come  out  by  sweating). 
Exudative  diseases  ;  diseases  which 
come  out  by  sweating ;  a  general 
term  for  numerous  skin  diseases. 

EXSUDA'TION.  Trmispiration. 
The  flow  of  liquid  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  or  membrane,  an 
ulcer,  &c.  The  term  is  applied  to 
the  "inflammatory  lymph,"  or 
"  coagulable  lymph,"  which  is 
exuded  from  the  blood-vessels 
during  inflammation.  See  Caco- 
plastic. 

1.  Exsudation-eells.  The  name 
given  to  certain  corpuscles  found, 
under  the  microscope,  in  the 
lymph  or  exudation  resulting 
from  inflammation.    See  Pus-cells, 

2.  Uxsudationes  cutanece.  The 
designation  of  Hebra's  fourth  class 
of  cutaneous  diseases,  comprising 
eruptions  attended  with  exudation 
from  the  blood-vessels,  an  expres- 
sion for  inflammation  and  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammatory  products. 

3.  Exsudare,  in  a  neuter  sense, 
means  to  come  oiit  by  sweating, 
to  exude:  "  exsudat  inutilis  hu- 
mor."—  Virg.  In  an  active  sense, 
it  means  to  discharge  by  sweating, 
to  sweat  out :  a  tree  is  said  succum 
exsudare. 

E'XTA,  -orurn.  The  entrails,  as 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver;  where- 
as viscera  denotes  also  the  stomach 
and  lower  intestines.    It  was  from 


the  exta  of  animals  that  the  haru- 
spices  drew  their  divinations. 

EXTE'NSION  {extcndcre,  to 
stretch  out).  1.  This  term  denotes, 
in  physics,  the  property  of  occupj^. 
ing  a  certain  portion   of  space. 

2.  In  surger]/,  it  signifies  the  act 
of  pulling  the  broken  part  of  a 
limb  in  a  direction  from  the  trunk, 
in  order  to  bring  the  ends  of  the 
bone  into  theii'  natural  situation. 

3.  In  physiology,  it  denotes  the 
sti'aightening  out  of  a  limb,  and  is 
opposed  to  flexion. 

EXTE'NSOR  {extendere,  to 
stretch  out).  A  muscle  which 
extends-  any  part.  It  is  opposed 
to  flexor,  or  that  which  bends  a 
part. 

EXTENUA'TIO  {extenuare,  to 
make  thin).  A  thinning  out ;  ab- 
sorption, as  of  the  alveoli  of  the- 
teeth,  &c.    See  Attenuatio. 

E'XTINE.  The  outer  mem- 
brane of  the  pollen-grain  in  plants. 
The  membrane  situated  between 
the  extine  and  the  intine  is  called 
exintine.    See  Intine. 

EXTRA-U'TERINE  GESTA'- 
TION.  Partus  extra  uterum  ges- 
tatus.  A  term  applied  to  those 
cases  of  pregnancy  in  which  the 
fcetus  is  contained  in  some  organ 
exterior  to  the  uterus.  See  Gesta- 
tion. 

EXTRA'CTION  {extrahere,  to 
draw  out).  An  operation  for  cata-- 
ract,  consisting  in  the  removal  of 
the  opaque  lens,  by  a  division  of 
the  cornea  and  laceration  of  the 
capsule.  Linear  extraction  con- 
sists in  removing  the  lens  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  cornea. 

EXTRACTIVE  PRINCIPLES. 
The  general  designation  of  a 
variety  of  compounds,  most  of 
which  crystallize  and  have  a  bitter 
taste,  but  are  neutral,  and  cannot 
yet  be  referred  to  any  particular 
sertes  of  compounds.    They  com- 
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prise  all  the  non-azotized  vege- 
table compounds. 

EXTRA'CTUM  {extrahere,  to 
draw  out).  An  extract ;  a  prepara- 
tion obtained  by  the  evaporation 
of  a  vegetable  or  animal  solution, 
or  a  native  vegetable  juice,  in 
alcohol  or  water.  Its  basis  is 
termed  extractive,  or  extractive 
principle. 

EXTRAVASATION  {extra,  out 
of,  vas,  a  vessel).  The  passage  of 
fluids  out  'of  their  proper  vessels, 
and  their  infiltration  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  The  term  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  cffiision, 
but  is  less  comprehensive,  not  in- 
cluding the  cases  of  fluids  poured 
out  by  secretion,  or  any  of  the 
products  of  inflammation. 

E'XTRORSE  (quasi  extra  ver- 
sus). Turned  outwards  ;  turned 
away  from  the  axis  to  which  it 
belongs  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 


anther   of   certain    plants.  See 

I'iVtTOTSQ, 

EXTROVE'RSION  [extra,  with- 
out, versio,  a  turning).  An  abnor- 
mal position,  in  an  outward  direc- 
tion, of  a  viscus  or  other  part 
of  the  body.  Extroversio  vesicce. 
A  condition  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der in  which  its  anterior  wall 
and  the  neighbouring  portion  of 
the  abdominal  parietes  are  want- 
ing. 

EYE.  Oculus.  The  organ  of 
vision,  consisting  of  tliree  tunics, 
viz,  the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  the 
choroid,  iris,  and  ciliary  processes, 
and  the  retina  and  zonula  ciliaris  ; 
aud  of  three  humors,  the  aqueous, 
the  crystalline  (lens),  aud  the 
vitreous. 

EYE,  ARTIFICIAL.  A  thin 
scale  of  enamel,  coloured  to 
imitate  the  natural  eye.  It  is 
vulgarly  called  "  ej^e-limpet." 


F 


F.  or  FT.  Abbreviations  of 
fiat  or  fiant,  let  it,  or  them,  be 
made  ;  used  in  prescriptions. 

FABA  SANCTI  IGNATII.  St. 
Ignatius's  Bean  ;  the  seed  of  the 
Stryclmos  Ignatii,  a  Loganiaceous 
plant,  growing  in  the  Philii^pine 
Islands,  and  containing  strychnia. 

FACE-AGUE.  Tic  Doitlourcux. 
A  form  of  neuralgia,  which  occurs, 
at  intervals,  in  the  nerves  of  the 
face. 

FACE  PRESENTATION.  An 
obstetric  term  indicating  the  fact 
that  the  face  is  the  most  advanced 
portion  of  the  head  in  the  genital 
passage  during  labour. 

FA'CET  ifacette,  a  little  face). 
A  small  plane  surface  ;  a  term 


applied  to  an  articular  cavity  of  a 
bone,  when  nearly  plane. 

FACIENT  (Jaciens,  making).  A 
suffix,  denoting  the  cause  of  some 
eff"ect,  as  of  heat  in  ca\&-facicnt, 
redness  in  rube-/acjc?i<,  &c. 

FA'CIES  (facere,  to  make).  A 
term  primarily  denoting,  accord- 
iug  to  its  etymology,  the  make, 
form,  figure,  or  shape  ;  but  applied, 
in  a  restricted  sense,  to  the  face, 
including  the  nose,  mouth,  eyes, 
and  cheeks — the  lower  and  anterior 
part  of  the  head.  Facies  is  thus 
distinguished  from  vuUus,  which 
relates  to  the  look,  the  counte- 
nance, and  indicates  the  sentiment 
of  the  mind ;  and  from  frons, 
which  is  limited  to  the  forehead. 
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the  part  of  the  head  which  extends 
from  the  root  of  the  hair  to  the 
eye-brows. 

1.  Fades  Hippocratica.  The 
peculiar  cadaverous  appearance  of 
the  face  immediately  before  death, 
described  by  Hippocrates. 

2.  Fades  rubra.  The  red  face  ; 
another  name  for  the  gutta  rosa- 
cea, rosy  drop  or  carbuncled  face. 
See  Acne. 

3.  Faded  angle.    See  Angle. 

4.  Facial  nerve.  The  Portio 
chc7-a,  or  Seventh  Pair  of  Soemmer- 
ing.   The  motor  nerve  of  the  face. 

5.  Facial  vein.  A  vein  which 
commences  at  the  root  of  the 
nose,  [and  passes,  together  with 
the  facial  artery,  under  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  to  join  the  internal 
jugular  vein. 

6.  Face  gri^ypie.  The  pinched- 
in  face  ;  a  peculiar  expression  of 
featiu-es  in  peritonitis.  See  Phy- 
siognomy. 

FACTI'TIOUS  {factitius,  made 
by  art,  from  factitare,  freq.  of 
factare,  to  make).  Made  by  art, 
as  factitious  cinnabar,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  natural  production. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to 
diseases  which  are  produced 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  patient  ; 
and  to' waters  prepared  in  imita-, 
tion  of  natural  waters,  as  those 
of  Brighton. 

FA'CULTY,  MEDICAL.  The 
term  Faculty,  derived  from  facul- 
tas,  denotes  capability,  innate 
or  acquired.  It  was  afterwards 
applied  to  a  privilege  or  licence 
to  exercise  certain  functions.  Sub- 
sequently, it  served  to  designate  a 
body  of  men  upon  whom  such 
privilege  or  licence  was  conferred. 
Hence,  the  term  "Medical 
Faculty"  denotes  the  memhcrs  of 
the  medical  profession,  not  the 
profession  its(M ;  an  abstract  term 
employed  for  a  concrete. 


FiEX,  FiECIS.  Grounds,  sedi- 
ment, lees,  dregs  of  liquids,  dregs 
of  the  people.  "We  meet  with 
fceces  vini,  forces  aceti,  &c. ,  in 
classical  authors,  but  nowhere 
fceces  hominis.  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  altogether  unnecessary 
and  improper." — Sor.  Subsedvce. 

Fcex  sacchari.  Treacle  ;  the 
viscid,  uncrystallizable  syrup 
which  drains  from  refined  sugar 
in  the  sugar-moulds. 

FAHRENHEIT'S  THERMO- 
METER.   See  Thermometer. 

FAINTS.  The  weak  spirituous 
liquor  which  runs  off  from  the 
still,  after  the  proof  spirit  has 
been  removed.    See  Fccx. 

FA'LCIFORM  (Jalx,  falcis,  a 
scythe,  forma,  likeness).  Drepa- 
noidcs.  Scythe-like ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  process  of  the  dura 
mater  {falx  cerebri),  to  the  iliac 
processes  of  the  fascia  lata  {falci- 
form process),  and  to  a  fold  of  the 
peritoneum  which  supports  the 
liver  {falciform  process). 

FALL  RHEOTOME  {p€6s,  a 
current,  Tefivai,  to  cut).  An  in- 
strument for  applying  one  or  more 
electric  shocks  to  a  muscle  at 
definite  times. — {Power  and  Sedge- 

FALLING  SICKNESS.  Cadu- 
cus  morbus.  Epilepsy  ;  an  affec- 
tion in  which  the  patient  suddenly 
falls  senseless  to  the  ground. 

FALLO'PIAN  TUBES.  Two 
irumpet-]ike  ducts,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  arising  from  the 
sides  of  the  fundus  uteri,  and 
extending  to  the  ovaria  ;  so  called 
from  Gabriel  Fallopius,  an  anato- 
mist of  Padua  (1523-1562),  who 
first  accurately  described  them. 
The  commencement  of  each  is 
termed  ostium  uterinum;  the 
termination,  ostium  abdominale ; 
the  fimbriated  extremity,  morsus 
diaboli ! 
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Fallopian  pregnancy  is  tubal 
pregnancy. 

FALSE  ANGOSTURA  BARK. 
The  bark  _  of  Strychuos  Nux 
Vomica. 

FALSE  CONCEPTION.  Ab- 
normal conception,  in  which, 
instead  of  a  well-organized  em- 
bryo, a  mole  or  some  analogous 
production  is  formed  in  the 
uterus. 

FALSE  IMAGE.  That  image 
which  in  diplopia  is  seen  by  the 
deviating  or  squinting  eye. 

FALSE  JOINT.  In  fractm-e 
of  the  articular  end  of  long  bones, 
the  plastic  matter  which  is  thrown 
out  developes  into  fibrous  tissue 
only,  without  undergoing  osseous 
ti'ansformation.  A  false  joint  is 
then  formed,  the  ends  of  the  bone 
being  covered  with  synovial  mem- 
brane and  surrounded  with  a  liga- 
mentous capsule. 

FALSE  MEASLES.  Cutaneous 
blush  ;  Rose-rash.  Popular  terms 
for  Roseola,  infantilis  and  mstiva, 
from  the  resemblance  of  these 
affections  to  Rubeola  or  Measles. 

FALSE  MEMBRANE.  The 
coagulation  of  a  highly  tenacious 
secretion  poured  out  on  mem- 
branes of  free  surface.  This  is 
caused  by  inflammation,  as  in, 
pleurisy,  in  peritonitis,  in  croup, 
&c. 

FALSE  WATERS.  _  Fausses 
mux.  A  term  applied  by  the 
French  to  a  serous  fluid  which 
accumulates  between  the  chorion 
and  the  amnios,  and  is  discharged 
at  certain  periods  of  pregnancy. 
This  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  liquor  amnii,  which  they  term 
simply  the  waters. 

FALSIFICATION.  A  term 
synonymous  with  adulteration  and 
sophistication,  in  reference  to  the 
frauds  practised  in  preparing  articles 
of  food  and  of  medicine. 


FALX  FALGIS.  A  scythe,, 
sickle,  or  reaping-hook.  A  scythe- 
or  sickle-like  process  of  a  membrane 
of  the  brain. 

1.  Falx  cerebri,  or falx  major.  The 
sickle  like  process  or  lamina  of  the 
dura  mater,  situated  between  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

2.  Falx  cerehelli  or  falx  minor. 
The  small  sickle-\\kQ  process  of  the 
dura  mater,  situated  between  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum. 

FAMES.  Famine,  himger, 
starvation.  Hence  the  terms  cura 
famis,  or  abstinence  from  food,  and 
fames  canina,  voracious  or  canine 
appetite.    See  Bulimia. 

FAMILY  OF  PLANTS.  A- 
group  of  plants,  also  called  Natural 
Order,  comprising  genera  which  are 
connected  together  by  common 
characters  of  structure.  The  term 
is,  however,  difl"erently  used  by 
diff"erent  writers. 

FAMINE-FEVER.  A  designa- 
tion of  relapsing  fever,  excited,  in 
certain  cases,  by  a  specific  poison 
generated  in  the  system  when  sub- 
ject to  a  state  of  starvation.  See 
Relapsing  Fever. 

FARADIZATION.  The  applica- 
tion, in  the  treatment  of  certain 
diseases,  of  the  interrupted  induced 
current.    See  Galvanism. 

FARCI'MEN  {farcimen,  a  sau- 
sage, from  farcire,  to  stutf).  The 
name  given  by  Sauvages  to  the 
equine  species  of  scrofula,  com- 
monly called  farcy.  The  porcine 
species  he  denominated  chalasis, 

FARCI'MINUM  (farciminum, 
farcy,  from  farcire,  to  stuff  or 
cram).  Farcy.  "An  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  the  skin  and  of 
the  absorbent  system,  produced  by 
the  contagion  of  matter  from  a 
horse  having  glanders  or  farcy." — 
Nom.  of  Dis. 

The  term  Farcinoma  is  an  un- 
classical  combination  of  the  Latin 
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farcin-are,  to  stuff  or  cram,  and 
the  Greek  suffix  -ma.  The  term 
farcimiwum,  from  farcire,  to  stuif, 
is  found  in  our  best  dictionaries, 
and  its  derivatives  appear  in  the 
Italian  farcino,   and  the  French 

'  FARCY  BUDS.  Nodules  which 
in  farcy  appear  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  in  the 
skin,  they  readily  break  down  and 
form  ulcers. 

FARI'ISTA  {far,farris,  a  sort  of 
grain  ;  spelt).  Ground  corn,  meal, 
hour.  Hence  the  texm  farinaceous 
is  applied  to  the  cerealia,  legumes, 
&c.,  which  contain  farina.  The 
pollen  of  plants  is  sometimes  termed 
farina.    See  Amyhcm. 

Farina  tritici.  The  grain  of 
wheat,  Triticum  vulgare,  ground 
and  sifted  ;  used  in  preparing  cata- 
plasma  fermenti. — Br.  Ph. 

FAR  POINT.  See  Punctum 
Eemoticm. 

FARRANT'S  SOLUTION.  A 
preservative  medium  used  for 
mounting  microscopical  specimens  ; 
it  consists  of  gum  arable,  glycerine, 
and  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid. 

FAR-SIGHTEDNESS.  Fisus 
senilis.  Hypermetropia.  The  ca- 
pacity of  seeing  remote,  but  not 
near,  objects  distinctly.  See  Pres- 
lyopia. 

FA'SCIA.  The  Latin  term  for 
a  scarf  or  bandage  ;  applied,  in 
anatomy,  to  a  lamina  of  variable 
extent  and  thickness,  employed 
for  investing  or  protecting  the 
soft  and  delicate  organs  of  the 
body.  The  areolo-fibrous  fascia 
consists  of  areolar  and  elastic 
tissue,  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  superficial  \  fascia,  or  common 
subcutaneous  investment  of  the 
entire  body.  The  aponeurotic 
fascia  consists  of  tendinous  fibres, 
and  constitutes  the  deep  fascia  in 
the  limbs,  enclosing  and  forming 


distinct  sheaths  to  all  the  muscles 
and  tendons.    See  Aponeurosis. 

FA'SCIGLE  {fasciculus,  a  little 
bundle).  A  form  of  inflorescence 
resembling  a  corymb,  but  having  a 
centrifugal,  instead  of  a  centripetal, 
expansion  of  its  flowers,  as  in  dian- 
thus  barbatus.  It  is  a  kind  of  com- 
pound corymb. 

FASCICULATED  BLADDERS. 
See  Bladder. 

FASCrCULUS  (dim.  of  fascis, 
a  bundle).  A  small  bundle,  as  of 
muscular  fibres,  constituting  a 
muscle ;  of  nerve-fibres,  constituting 
a  nerve. 

FA'SCIOLA  (dim.  of  fascina,  a 
bundle  of  brushwood).  A  small 
bandage.  Hence  the  term  fasci- 
olm  cinerew,  applied  to  the  gray 
substance  derived  from  the  interior 
of  the  medulla,  and  spread  out  on 
the  fasciculi  teretes  or  innominati  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 

FA'SCIOLA  HEPATICA.  See 
Distoma  hepaticum. 

FATS.  Oils  which  are  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Human  fat 
consists  of  palmitin,  stearin,  and 
olein.  Fatty  or  unctuous  bodies 
are  divisible  into — 

1.  The  Oils,  which  are  liquid  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  are 
common  to  both  the  vegetable  and 
the  animal  kingdom  ;  and 

2.  The  Fats,  which  are  concrete 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
belong  principally  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  Croton  Sebiferum 
is  the  only  vegetable  known  which 
produces  a  real  fat.    See  Oils. 

FAT  EMBOLISM.  Embolism 
due  to  the  plugging  of  a  small 
terminal  artery  by  globules  of  oil ; 
it  occurs  in  diabetes,  and  after 
severe  injury  to  a  bone  in  which 
the  medullary  tissue  has  been 
broken  up, 

FATTY  ACIDS.  A  group  of 
acids    extracted   from    fats  and 
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fixed  oils  in  the  process  of  saponi- 
fication. The  fatly  acid  series  is  a 
term  synonymous  with  the  acetic 
series  of  acids. 

FATTY  DEGENERATION. 
Fatty  metamorphosis.  The  desig- 
nation of  a  certain  class  of  diseases 
which,  during  life,  are  marked  hy 
anajmia  with  great  prostration  ; 
and  whicli,  after  death,  are  found 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  more  or 
less  perfect  transformation  into 
fat  of  various  important  textures, 
but  especially  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart. — Tanner. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  a  change  of 
the  albumen  within  the  cell  into 
fat,  the  albumen  is  not  restored. 
In  fatty  infiltration,  or  lipomatosis, 
the  fat  is  stored  up  within  the 
cell,  temporarily  replacing  the 
albumen  which  is  never  entirely 
lost,  but  exists  as  a  thin  envelope 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  cell 
wall. 

FATTY  GROWTH.  A  con- 
dition in  which  the  fat  normally 
deposited  upon  the  heart  is  in- 
creased on  and  amongst  the  mus- 
cular fibres  to  a  morbid  extent. 

FATUITY  {fatuitas,  foolishness, 
from/a<M«s,  withoirt  savoiir  ;  figu- 
ratively, nonsensical).  Foolish- 
ness, weakness  of  understanding, 
utter  mental  vacancy.  Cibi  fatui, 
insipid  food. 

FAUCES  (plur.  of  faux).  The 
throat,  pharynx,  or  gullet ;  the 
space  surrounded  by  the  velum 
palati,  the  uvula,  the  tonsils,  and 
the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue. 
The  sides  of  the  fauces  are  skirted 
by  doirble  muscular  pillars,  called 
2nllars  of  the  fauces. 

FAUNA  (Fauni,  the  supposed  pa- 
trons of  wOd  animals).  A  conven- 
tional term  applied  by  naturalists 
to  all  the  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  occupying  a  particular 
district  or  at  a  particular  time. 


Thus  we  speak  of  the  British 
Fauna,  the  Terrestrial  Fauna,  the 
Marine  Fauna,  &c.    See  Flora. 

FAURE'S  ACCUMULATOR. 
An  instrument  for  condensing  and 
storing  up  electricity.  A  storage 
battery.  It  consists  of  lead  plates 
covered  with  red  lead  immersed 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

FAUX.  The  assumed  singular 
nominative  case  of  fauces,  the 
throat,  pharynx,  or  gullet.  The 
term  faux  is  used,  in  botany,  to 
denote  the  orifice  or  throat  of  the 
tube  formed  by  the  cohering  petals 
of  a  gamopetalous  corolla. 

FA'VOSE  (fames,  a  honeycomb). 
Honeycombed  ;  excavated  like  a 
honeycomb,  as  the  receptacle  of 
onopordum,  the  seeds  of  poppy,  &c. 

FA'VUS  (a  honeycomb).  Tinea 
favosa.  Porrigo  hqnnosa.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  skin  having  a  crusted 
or  honeycomb-like  scab  in  which 
the  fungus,  Achorion  Schonleinii, 
grows  into  a  mass  resembling 
honeycomb ;  a  disease  of  the 
scalp,  characterised  by  the  pro- 
duction of  yellow  crusts,  covered 
with  epidermis,  In  favus  dispersals, 
the  crusts  are  exactly  circular  in 
shape  ;  in  favus  confertus,  they 
are  bounded  by  an  outline  repre- 
senting numerous  arcs  of  circles. 
See  Achor. 

FAYNARD'S  POWDER.  A 
celebrated  powder  for  stopping 
liEemorrhage,  said  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  char- 
coal of  beech-wood,  finely  pow- 
dered. 

FEATHER-ALUM.  A  hydrous 
sulphate  of  alumina,  not  mixed 
with  any  other  sulphate.  It  occurs 
more  frequently  than  the  true 
alums,  which  are  double  salts. 

FEATHER-ORE.  A  dark,  lead- 
grey  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 
lead,  occurring  in  fine  capillary 
crystallizations  like  a  cobweb. 
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FEBRFCULA  (dim.  of  febris, 
fever).  A  slight  fever.  Simple 
fever,  of  not  more  than  three 
or  fonr  days'  duration  ;  often 
vuvining  its  course  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

FE'BRIFUGE  {fehris,  a  fever, 
fugccre,  to  dispel).  A  dispeller  of 
fever  ;  a  remedy  against  fever. 

Fch'ifiicjum  magnum.  The  name 
given  by  Dr.  Hancocke  to  cold 
water  as  a  drink  in  ardent  fever. 
The  same  remedy  has  been  termed 
artJiritifugum  magnum,  from  its 
supposed  efficacy  in  gout. 

FE'BRIS  {fervere,  or  ferbere, 
to  be  hot).  Pyrexia.  Fever ;  a 
class  of  diseases  characterized  by 
increased  heat,  &c.  It  is  termed 
idiopathic,  i.e.  of  the  general 
s^'stem,  not  dependent  on  local 
disease  ;  or  symptomatic,  or  sym- 
pathetic— a  secondary  affection  of 
the  constitution,  dependent  on 
local  disease,  as  the  inflammatory. 
The  hectic  is  a  remote  effect. 

1.  The  Ataxic  (o,  priv.,  rd^ts, 
order),  or  irregular  fever,  in  which 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  are 
chiefly  affected. 

2.  The  Adynaynic  (a,  priv., 
Svyajxis,  power),  or  fever  charac- 
terized by  prostration  or  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  powers. 

FE'CULA  ifcex,  the  grounds  or 
settlement  of  any  liquor).  Fas- 
cula.  Originally,  a7iy  substance 
derived  by  spontaneous  snbsidence 
from  a  liquid,  as  the  lees  of  wine 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  crust ; 
the  term  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  starch,  which  was  thus 
deposited  by  agitating  the  flour 
of  wheat  in  water ;  and,  lastly, 
it  denoted  a  peculiar  vegetable 
priuciple,  which,  like  starch,  is 
insoluble  in  cold,  but  completely 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  which 
it  forms  a  gelatinous  soliition. 

FECUNDA'TION  {fecundaro,  to 


make  fruitful).  Impregnation. 
The  effect  of  the  seminal  fluid  of 
the  male  upon  the  germ  or  ovum 
of  the  female,  which  is  then 
called  the  embryo.  The  term 
fccundus  is  probably  derived  from 
the  old  verb  fico  for  sum,  and  the 
common  suffix  -cundus. 

FEHLING'S  SOLUTION.  A 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
with  neutral  tartrate  of  potash 
and  caustic  soda  ;  it  is  used  as  a 
test  for  grape  sugar. 

FEIGNED  DISEASES.  MorU 
ficti,  vel  simulati.  Alleged  affec- 
tions, which  are  either  pretended 
or  intentionally  induced,  as  abdo- 
minal tumor,  animals  in  the 
stomach,  &c.  The  practice  of 
feigning  disease  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  conscription  is  tech- 
nically termed  in  the  British 
navy  skulking,  and  in  the  army 
malingering. 

FEL,  FELLIS  ;  plural  FELLA. 
Gall  or  bile  ;  a  secretion  found  in 
the  cystis  fellea,  or  gall-bladder. 
The  term  is  synonymous  with  the 
XoAtj,  chole,  of  the  Greeks.  Fel 
bovinum  2}W)'ificatum  is  the  piu'ified 
ox-bile  of  the  pharmacopcEia. 

Felliflua  passio.  Gall-flnx  dis- 
ease ;  an  old  name  for  cholera. 

FELON.  Paronychia.  The 
name  of  malignant  whitlow,  in 
which  the  eflusion  presses  on  the 
periosteum. 

FELSPAR.  A  constituent  of 
gi-anite,  used  extensively  in  the 
manufactru'c  of  porcelain.  See 
Kaolin. 

FELTING  OF  THE  HAIR. 
Trichiasis  coacta.  A  tangling  or 
derangement  of  the  hair,  arising 
from  neglect ;  it  is  merely  a  state 
of  excessive  interlacement. 

FE'MUR,  FE'MORIS.  Os  fcmo- 
ris.  The  thigh-bone,  the  longest, 
largest,  and  heaviest  of  all  the 
bones  of  the  body. 
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1.  Femoral.  The  name  given — 
1.  to  tlie  external  iliac  artery,  im- 
mediately after  it  has  emerged 
from  under  the  crural  arch  ;  2.  to 
the  crural  vein,  or  continuation  of 
the  popliteal  ;  3.  to  the  arcli,  or 
space,  included  between  Poupart's 
ligament  and  the  border  of  the 
pelvis  ;  4.  to  the  capiat,  or  sheath 
of  the  femoral  vessels  ;  and  5.  to 
the  ring,  or  superior  opening  of 
the  space  occurring  between  the 
vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the 
sheath.    See  Hernia,  femoral. 

2.  FemorcBus.  Another  name  for 
the  cricrceus  muscle — an  extensor  of 
the  leg. 

FENE'STRA.  Literally,  a 
window  ;  an  entiy  into  any  place. 
Hence  the  terms  fenestra  ovalis 
and  rotunda  are  respectively 
synonymous  with  foramen  ovale 
and  rotundiim,  or  the  oval  and 
the  round  aperture  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  middle  ear  ;  the  former 
situated  in  the  wall  of  the  vesti- 
bular cavity,  the  latter  forming  the 
open  end  of  the  scala  cochleie.  The 
latter  of  these  apertures,  however, 
is  not  round,  but  triangular. 

' '  Fen-estra,  prob.  connected 
either  with  root  <pav  (  ^alvco), 
whence  ^auepSs,  or  with  the  root 
ven  in  ventus,  like  the  English  word 
window. " — Smith's  Dictionary. 

FE'NESTRATED  MEMBRANE 
{fenestra,  a  window).  A  term 
applied  to  that  form  of  the  clastic 
tissue  of  the  middle  or  contractile 
coat  of  the  arteries,  in  which  it 
presents  a  homogenous  membrane, 
the  meshes  of  which  appear  as 
simple  perforations. 

FE'NUGREEK.  The  vernacu- 
lar name  of  the  Trigonella  Feenum 
GrKCum,  a  Leguminous  plant 
known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
name  mvaapov,  and  to  the  Latins 
as  Fcenum  Grajcum  or  Greek  hay. 
The  seeds  were  used  as  a  medicine. 


FER  BRAVAIS.  Bravais' 
Dialysed  Iron  ;  a  pure  neutral  con- 
centrated solution  of  peroxide  of 
iron  in  the  colloid  form,  prepared 
by  Raoul,   Bravais,   and  Co.,  of 

FERGUSSON'S  SPECULUM.  A 
glass  vaginal  speculum,  the  inner 
surface  of  which,  like  a  looking- 
glass,  reflects  light ;  the  outersui-face 
is  protected  by  a  smooth  varnished 
webbing. 

FERMENTATION  (fermentum, 
contr.  from  fermtnentum,  from 
ferverc,  to  boil).  A  term  expressive 
of  certain  changes  which  take  place 
in  animal  or  vegetable  substances, 
when  reduced  to  the  moist  or  liquid 
state  by  water,  and  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  minute 
organisms  in  the  fermenting  fluid, 
the  source  of  all  such  organisms 
being  the  atmosphere.    See  Yeast. 

1.  Saccharine  fermentation  con- 
sists in  the  change  of  starch  or 
fecula  into  sugar,  which  occurs  in 
tlie  ripening  of  fruit,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  germination,  and  in  the 
operation  of  malting,  under  the 
influence  of  the  ferment  diastase. 

2.  Vinous  fermentation  consists 
in  the  production  of  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  sugar,  the 
fermentation  of  which  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  Saccharomyces. 
To  this  head  may  be  referred  the 
panary  fermentatioii,  which  takes 
place  in  the  conversion  of  flour  into 
bread. 

3.  Acetous  fermentation  consists 
in  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
vinegar,  as  in  that  of  wine  into 
vinegar,  by  the  agency  of  the  fun- 
gus mycoderma  aceti. 

4.  Putrefactive  fermentation  con- 
sists in  the  evolution  of  ammonia 
during  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
substances  from  the  presence  of 
various  bacteria. 

5.  Viscous  fermentation  occurs 
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in  the  process  of  brewing,  when  the 
sugar  is  transformed  into  mucus,  a 
gum,  and  mannite,  and  the  beer 
becomes  roinj. 

6.  Spotitaneous  fermentation  oc- 
cm'S  in  the  fermentation  of  wine, 
in  which  the  process  of  crushing 
the  gi'apes  impregnates  the  juice 
^\'ith  so  many  germs  that  it  is  left 
to  ferment  \\'ithont  fiu'ther  treat- 
ment. 

7.  Butyric  fermentation  consists 
in  the  formation  of  bntyiic  acid 
fi'om  sugars,  albuminoids,  &c.,  under 
the  influence  of  bacillus  subtilis. 

8.  Lactic  fermentatioji  consists 
in  the  formation  of  lactic  acid 
from  milk,  sugar,  &c.  ;  butyric  acid 
is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

FERMENTS  DE  MALADIE. 
The  name  given  by  M.  Pasteur-  to 
the  organisms  found  in  deteriorated 
beer.  In  putrid  beer  the  organism 
is  a  vibrio  ;  in  other  cases  the  or- 
ganisms i^resent  a  more  or  less 
filamentary  outline  very  different 
from  the  spherical  granules  of  ti'ue 
beer  yeast. 

FERME'NTUM  (contr.  from 
fervirnentum,  from  fervere,  to  boil). 
A  ferment.  A  body,  which,  when 
placed  in  contact  with  other  sub- 
stances in  a  suitable  medium,  is 
capable  of  setting  up  a  process 
of  disintegration  {fermentation)  in 
these  without  being  itself  affected  ; 
fei-ments  are  divided  into  organized 
or  formed,  as  Bacteria,  and  unor- 
ganized or  unformed,  such  as  ^"^P- 
sin,  trypsin,  &c. 

Fermentum  cervisioe  {eervisia  or 
cerevisia,  beer).  Barm  or  yeast ; 
a  mass  of  microscopic  cryptogamic 
plants,  consisting  of  minute  nucle- 
ated cells ;  the  nuclei  appear  to 
consist  of  a  mass  of  granules  or 
nucleoli ;  the  latter  are  called  by 
Turpin  globuline. 

FERREIN,  PYRAMIDS  OF. 
The  bundle  of  tubules  in  the  cortex 


of  the  kidney  formed  by  the  many 
branches  of  a  straight  renal  tubule. 

FERREIN,  a  French  physician 
1693-1769. 

FERRICYA'NOGEN.  _  Ferrid- 
cyanogen.  The  hypothetical  radi- 
cal of  the  ferricyanides  or  ferrid- 
cyanides.  It  consists  of  two  equi- 
valents of  ferrocyanogen  and  is 
tribasic. 

FERRIER'S  SNUFF.  A  powder 
containing  two  grains  of  liydro- 
clilorate  of  morphia,  two  drachms  of 
powdered  gum  acacia,  and  six  drams 
of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  ;  it  is  said 
to  check  nasal  catarrh  when  snuffed 
into  the  nosti-ils. 

FERRO-CY'ANIC  ACID,  A 
compound  of  cyanogen,  metallic 
ii'on,  and  hydrogen  ;  also  called 
ferruretted  chyazic  acid.  Its  salts, 
formerly  called  triple  Prussiates, 
are  now  termed ferro-cyanates. 

F.ERROCYA'NOGEN.  The 
hypothetical  radical  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  or  prussiate 
of  potash.  It  is  bibasic,  combin- 
ing with  two  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen or  of  metals. 

FERRO'SUM  and  FE'RRICUM. 
The  former  of  these  names  has 
been  given  by  some  chemists  to  the 
diatomic,  the  latter  to  the  tetra- 
tomic  atom  of  iron.  1.  'Ih.e  ferrous 
and  the  ferric  sulphates  are  terms 
synonymous  with  the  protosul- 
phate  and  the  persulphate,  re- 
spectively :  fcrroso- ferric  sulphate 
being  the  name  given  by  Berzelius 
to  a  combination  of  the  proto-  and 
per-sulphates  of  iron.  2.  The 
ferrous  and  the  ferric  oxides  are 
terms  often  substituted  for  the 
protoxide  and  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  respectively. 

FERRU'GO  (ferrum,  iron;  like 
cerugo  from  ees).  The  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  the  best  anti- 
dote in  cases  of  poisoning  by  ar- 
senious  acid.    The  term  ferrugi- 
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nous  is  applied  to  certain  salts  and 
mineral  waters  which  contain  iron ; 
also  to  a  deep  blue  or  gi'ecn  colour, 
and  is  then  synonymous  with 
cccrulean. 

FERRUM.  Iron ;  the  Mars  of 
the  alchemists  ;  a  whitish  gray 
metal,  found  native,  extracted 
from  iron  ores,  existing  in  vege- 
tables, in  the  blood  of  animals,  and 
in  most  mineral  substances. 

1.  Ferrum  redactum.  Ferri  pul- 
vis.  Reduced  iron.  ' '  Metallic 
iron,  with  a  variable  amount  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron." 

2.  Ferri  scobs.  Steel-filings  ;  a 
mechanical  irritant.    See  Scobs. 

3.  Ferric  acid.  An  acid  known 
only  in  combination  with  a  base 
called  ferrate,  as  that  of  potash, 
baryta,  &c. 

FERTILIZATION  (fertilis,  from 
fej're,  to  bear).  The  function  of 
the  pollen  of  plants  upon  the  pistil, 
by  means  of  which  the  ovules  are 
converted  into  seeds. 

Cross-fertilization.  The  process 
by  which  a  pistil  is  fertilized,  not 
by  pollen  of  its  own,  but  by  that  of 
another,  flower. 

FE'RVOR  ifervere,  to  boil).  A 
violent  and  scorching  heat.  Ardor 
denotes  an  excessive  heat  ;  calor,  a 
moderate  or  natural  heat.  Calor 
expresses  less  than  fervor,  and 
fervor  less  than  ardor. 

FESTINATING  GAIT  {festi- 
nare,  to  hasten).  The  peculiar 
hurried,  trembling,  forward  gait 
of  paralysis  agitans ;  Trousseau 
remarked  that  the  patient  walked 
as  though  he  were  pm'suing  his  own 
centre  of  gravity. 

FESTOONED  RINGS.  A 
popular  designation  of  the  fibrous 
zones  or  tendinous  circles  which 
surround  the  orifices  of  the  heart. 
Mr.  Savory  states  that  these  rings 
are  the  result  of  the  attachment  of 
the  bases  of  the  valves  to  the  arte- 


rial coat,  and  are  formed  by  au 
intimate  union  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
composing  the  valves  with  the 
elastic  coat  of  the  artery. 

FEU  VOLAGE.  Literally, 
flying  fire ;  the  French  term  for 
the  sestus  volaticus  of  the  earlier 
writers,  for  the  erythema  volati- 
cum  of  Sauvages,  and  for  the 
strophulus  volaticus  of  other 
writers. 

FEVER.  An  a0"ection  charac- 
terized by  rigors,  increased  heat 
of  the  skin,  quick  pulse,  languor, 
and  lassitude.  The  varieties  of 
fever  are  defined,  each  under  its 
respective  designation.  The  fol- 
lowing tabular  arrangement  is 
taken  from  Tanner's  ' '  Index  of 
Diseases  :" — 

I.  Continued  Fevek. 

1.  Simple  Fever,  or  Febrieula. 

2.  Typhus  Fever. 

3.  Typhoid,  Enteric,   or  Pytho- 

genic  Fever. 

4.  Relapsing,  or  Famine  Fever. 

II.  Intermittent    Fever,  or 

Ague. 

III.  Remittent  Fever. 

1.  Simple  Remittent  Fever. 

2.  Yellow  Fever. 

IV.  Eruptive  Fevers. 

1.  Small-pox  or  Variola. 

2.  Coio-pox  or  Vaccinia. 

3.  Chicken-pox  or  Varicella. 

4.  Measles  or  Morbilli. 

5.  German  Measles  or  Rdtheln. 

6.  Scarlet  Fever  or  Scarlatina. 

7.  Erysipelas. 

8.  Plague. 

1.  Fever,  astlienic.  Fever  with 
great  exhaustion  and  prostration. 

2.  Fever,  sthenic.  Fever  with  a 
hard  pulse,  hot,  dry  skin,  flushed 
face,  and  occasionally  an  active 
delirium. 

Fever,  urethral.  A  rise  of  tem- 
perature, together  with  severe 
rigors,  and  frequently  herpes 
labialis,  following  quickly  on  the 
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passage  of  a  catheter.  See  Catheter 
Fever. 

FEVER-POWDER,  JAMES'S. 
Pulvis  Jacobi  verus.  A  popular 
medicine,  commonly  called  James's 
Poivder,  and  consisting  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  oxidized  anti- 
mony. It  is  similar  to  the  pulvis 
antimonii  com;positus  of  the  phar- 
macopceia. 

FI'BR^  ARCIFO'RMES.  Ar- 
ciform  fibres  ;  nerve-fibres  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  which  cross  the 
corpus  olivare  obliquely — the 
"superficial  .cerebellar  fibres"  of 
Sloy. 

FIBRE,  Jihra,  a  filament,  per- 
haps connected  with  fides,  a 
string.  A  filament,  or  thread, 
of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
composition,  as  of  muscle,  of  flax, 
of  amianthus. 

1.  Animal  fibre.  The  filaments 
which  compose  the  muscular  fasci- 
culi, &c.  The  epithets  carneous 
and  tendinous  are  sometimes  added, 
to  mark  the  distinction  between 
fleshy  and  sinewy  fasciculi. 

2.  Woody  fibre,  or  lignin.  The 
fibrous  .structure  of  vegetable 
substances,  one  of  the  most 
elementary  forms  of  vegetable 
tissue. 

FIBRIL.  A  small  filament,  or 
fibre,  as  the  ultimate  division  of 
a  nerve.  The  term  is  suggestive  of 
a  diminutive  form  of  fibra. 

FIBRILLARY  CONTRAC- 
TIONS. Short  irregular  con- 
tractions of  muscular  fibres  causing 
a  flickering  of  the  muscles  ;  they 
are  noticed  in  the  early  stages  of 
progi-essive  muscular  atrophy,  and 
in  certain  of  the  facial  muscles 
during  the  degeneration  subsequent 
to  paralysis  of  the  portro  dura. 
A  fibrillary  twitching  of  the  eye- 
lids is  commonly  known  as  "live 
blood." 

FI'BRIN  {fihra,  a  fibre).  A 


proteid  of  filamentous  structure, 
obtained  by  v^hipping  freshly 
drawn  blood  with  twigs  ;  it  is  said 
to  be  formed  from  fibrinogen  and 
fibrinoplastin  under  the  influence 
of  a  ferment ;  Hamarsten,  however, 
believes  that  fibrin  is  formed  from 
fibrinogen  alone,  when  acted  on  by 
the  fibrin  ferment ;  Wooldridge 
states  that  fibrin  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  dying  or  dead  plasma  on 
the  white  blood  cells. 

FIBRI'NOGEN  {fibrin,  and 
yevvdo),  to  produce).  A  white  sub- 
stance prepared  from  blood  plasma 
by  precipitation  therefrom  on  the 
addition  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

FIBRINOPLASTIN  (Jibrin, 
irXafffftc,  to  form).  Paraglobulin. 
A  proteid  prepared  by  passing  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide  through 
diluted  blood  serum  ;  when  added 
to  hydrocele  fluid  a  coagulum  is 
formed. 

FIBRO-.  This  term,  occurring 
in  the  compounds  fihro-cellular, 
fibro- cystic,  &c.,  as  descriptive  of 
varieties  of  ticmor,  is  explained 
under  the  term  Tumor,  fibrosus. 

FI'BRO-CARTILAGE.  Mem- 
braniform  cartilage.  The  sub- 
stance, intermediate  between  pro-, 
per  cartilage  and  ligament,  which 
constitutes  the  base  of  the  ear, 
determining  the  form  of  that  part, 
and  composes  the  rings  of  the 
trachea,  the  epiglottis,  &c.  By 
the  older  anatomists  it  was  termed 
ligamentous  cartilage  or  cartila- 
giniform  ligament.  It  consists  of 
bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  with 
nucleated  cartilage  cells  in  the 
lutBrsticGS 

FFBRo'lD  TUMOR.  Fibroma. 
A  tumor  consisting  of  a  fine 
fibrous  tissue,  having  on  section  a 
wavy  appearance ;  it  is  found  in 
the  skin  as  molluscum  fibrosum, 
1  on  the  sheath  of  a  nerve,  when  it  is 
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wrongly  called  a  neuroma,  in  the 
substance  of  the  wall  of  the 
uterus,  when  it  contains  in  addi- 
tion muscular  fibres,  and  is  termed 
fibromyoma.  The  recurrent  fibroid 
tumor  is  really  a  spindle  cell 
sarcoma. 

FIBROIN.  The  name  given  by 
Mulder  ^to  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance composing  the  fibre  of  silk. 
Sponge  consists  of  a  similar  mate- 
rial. 

FIBRO'MA  {fihra,  a  fibre).  An 
uuclassical  term  for  a  disease  in 
which  tubercles  are  formed  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  white  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  skin.  Fibroma  corii 
is  synonymous  with  molluscum 
areolo-fibrosum. 

FI'BULA.  The  Latin  term  for 
a  clasp  or  pin,  corresponding  with 
the  Greek  ■K(p6vn,  peroni,  a  bodkin. 
1.  It  denotes,  in  anatomy,  the 
small,  slender  bone  of  the  leg, 
which  swells  out  at  both  ends,  by 
which  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  tibia,  or  main 
bone  of  the  leg.  2.  The  term 
fibula  is  also  applied  to  a  surgical 
instrument  for  drawing  together 
the  edges  of  a  gaping  wound 
{CelsiLs). 

Fibular  aspect.  An  aspect  to- 
wards the  side  on  which  the  fibula 
is  situated.  The  term  fibulad  is 
used,  adverbially,  to  signify  "  to- 
wards the  fibular  aspect." 

FICUS.  A  fig-tree  ;  the  fruit 
of  the  fig-tree  ;  and,  hence,  a  fig- 
like  growth,  characterized  by  a 
lieduucle,  and  occm-ring  on  the 
chin  {mentagra)  and  other  parts  of 
the  body.    See  Sytosis. 

1.  Ficios,  in  pharmacy,  is  the 
dried  fruit  of  Ficus  Carica ;  im- 
ported from  Smyrna.  Used  in 
preparing  Conf  Sennse — Br.  Ph. 

2.  Ficics  unguium  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  disease  of  the  nails,  in 
which  the  epidermis  of  the  margin 


of  the  nail-follicle  recedes,  and  ex- 
poses the  root  of  the  nail. 

FIDGETS.  Titubatio.  A  popu- 
lar term  derived  from  fidgety, 
probably  a  corruption  of  fugitive, 
and  denoting  general  restlessness, 
with  a  desire  of  changing  the 
position. 

FIDICINA'LES  {fidicen,  a  harp- 
er). Fidicinii.  Fiddler's  mus- 
cles ;  a  designation  of  the  lunibri- 
cales  of  the  hand,  from  their  use- 
fulness in  playing  upon  stringed 
instruments. 

FIELD  OF  VISION.  That  area 
in  space,  the  eye  being  fixed,  the 
rays  from  which  iuipinge  on  the 
retina.  The  area  for  colours  varies, 
being  gi-eater  for  white  than  for 
blue,  for  blue  than  red,  for  red  than 
green. 

FIERY  SPOTS.  The  popular 
name  for  erythema  chronicum, 
characterized  by  tlie  appearance  of 
red  patches  on  the  face. 

Fl'LAMENT  {filum,  a  thread). 
A  small  thread-like  structure,  or 
fibre,  as  that  of  a  nerve,  &c.  Also, 
the  thread-like  portion  of  the 
stamen,  which  supports  the  anther, 
in  plants. 

FI'LARIA  MEDINE'NSIS.  A 
ccelelminthous  worm  which  bur- 
rows under  the  skin  and  subcutan- 
eous tissues,  in  southern  countries, 
particularly  in  India,  producing 
the  irritation  called  onalis  filarim. 
The  specific  name  of  the  worm  is 
derived  from  its  prevalence  in  the 
country  of  Medina,  in  Arabia.  It 
is  also  called  dracunculus  Medi- 
nensis,  or  Guinea- worm.  See 
Dermatozoa. 

FILARIA  SANGUINIS  HOMI- 
NIS.  An  embryonic  nematoid 
worm  found  in  the  blood,  lympha- 
tics, and  kidneys  of  man.  Manson 
believes  that  the  ova  by  obstruct- 
ing the  flow  of  lymph  are  the  cause 
of  lymph  scrotum  and  chyluria. 
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FILIX  MAS,  The  Male  Shield 
Fern ;  a  species  referred  to  Aspi- 
dium,  to  Nephrodium,  and  to 
Lastrea.  It  formed  the  basis  of 
Madame  Nouffer's  remedy  for  ex- 
pelling tape-worm.  Batso  found 
an  acid,  and  an  alkali,  called 
filicina,  in  the  rhizome.  This 
article  denotes,  in  the  Br.  Ph. 
1867,  the  dried  rhizome  with  the 
bases  of  the  footstalks  and  portions 
of  the  root-fibres  of  the  Aspidium 
Filix  mas. 

FILLET  {filum,  a  thread).  A 
band.  In  obstetrics  a  whalebone 
loop  used  for  extracting  the  foetus 
in  cases  of  impeded  labour. 

FILM.  A  thin  skin  or  pellicle. 
The  popular  term  for  opacity  of  the 
cornea.    See  Leucoma. 

FILOBACTEKIA.  See  Bac- 
teria. 

FILTRATION  {filtrum,  a  filter). 
The  operation  of  straining  fluids 
through  funnels  and  filters,  for  the 
mechanical  separation  of  a  fluid 
from  the  solid  particles  floating  in 
it.  Chemical  filters  are  usually 
made  of  unsized  or  blotting  paper  ; 
household  filters  generally  depend 
upon  the  passing  of  water  through 
sand  or  small  pebbles  and  charcoal. 

FILTRUM.  A  filter.  The  su- 
perficial groove  along  the  upper 
lip,  from  the  partition  of  the  nose 
to  the  tip  of  the  lip. 

FI'LUM  TERMINA'LE.  A 
terminal  thread  ;  the  slender  liga- 
ment formed  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  pia  mater  at  the  lower 
conical  extremity  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

FI'MBRIJi;.  A  plural  noun 
connected  with  fihra,  and  denoting 
the  extremity  of  anything,  especi- 
ally if  separated  into  shreds  and 
filaments  ;  a  border,  edge,  or 
fringe ;  and,  hence,  the  fringe- 
like  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube. 


FINCHAM'S  SOLUTION.  A 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  for 
purifying  and  disinfecting  pur- 
poses.   To  be  diluted  with  forty 

W3.t6rS» 

FINKLER-PRIOR  BACILLUS. 
A  spirillum  which  much  resembles 
Koch's  cholera  bacillus,  than  which 
it  is  somewhat  larger,  with  spirals 
which  are  shorter  and  not  so  perfect 
as  those  of  the  latter ;  it  liquefies 
gelatine. 

FIRE  ANNIHILATOR.  An 
apparatus"  for  extinguishing  flame 
by  the  production  of  steam  and 
carbonic  acid. 

FIRE-DAMP.  A  gas  evolved 
in  coal-mines,  consisting  almost 
solely  of  light  carburetted  hydro- 
gen or  marsh  gas.  See  Choke- 
damp. 

FIRE-DAMP  INDICATOR.  A 
small  apparatus,  constructed  on 
the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases, 
by  which  the  presence  of  very 
small  quantities  of  fire-damp  or 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  may  be 
detected  in  mines. 

FIREMAN'S  RESPIRATOR. 
A  combination  of  Dr.  Tyndall's 
respirator  of  cotton-wool  moistened 
with  glycerine,  and  Dr.  Stenhouse's 
charcoal  respirator.  Armed  with 
this  apparatus,  a  man  may  re- 
main a  long  time  in  the  densest 
smoke, 

FIRMNESS.  A  term  in  phre- 
nology, indicative  of  determination, 
perseverance,  and  steadiness  of 
purpose.  Its  organ  is  by  phre- 
nologists placed  at  the  very  top 
of  the  head,  and  extends  to  an 
equal  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
median  line. 

FIRST  INTENTION.    See  In- 

iCTVfi'hOTl'* 

FISH-GLUE,  Isinglass  ;  a  glue 
prepared  from  the  air-bladder  or 
sound  of  different  kinds  of  fish. 
See  Ichthyocolla. 
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FISH-SKIN  DISEASE.  A 
characteristic  designation  of  a 
horny  condition  of  the  skin.  See 
Ichthyosis. 

FISSION  [fissio,  a  cleaving). 
Fissuraiion.  A  process  of  non- 
sexual reproduction,  by  which  the 
new  structures  are  produced  by  a 
division  of  the  body  of  the  original 
organism  into  separate  parts, 
which  may  remain  in  connection,  or 
may  undergo  detachment.  See 
Gemmation. 

FISSU'RA  [findere,  to  cleave). 
A  cleft  or  fissure.  In  Anatomy, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  slit  which 
traverses  the  substance  of  a  bone, 
or  which  separates  the  two  por- 
tions of  a  soft  part.  In  Pathology, 
the  term  denotes  certain  lesions 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

1.  Fissura  Glaseri.  A  fissure 
situated  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
glenoid  fossa. 

2.  Fissura  longitudinalis.  A 
deep  fissure  observed  in  the  median 
line  on  the  tipper  surface  of  the 
brain,  occupied  by  the  falx  cerebri 
of  the  dura  mater. 

3.  Fissura  palpehrariim.  The 
elliptical  space  left  between  the 
eye-lids  when  these  are  drawn 
open.  The  angles  of  this  fissure 
are  the  canthi. 

4.  Fissura  Silvii.  The  fissure 
which  separates  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  the  cerebnim.  It 
lodges  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 

5.  Fissura  transversa  magna. 
The  great  transverse  fissure,  which 
extends  beneath  the  hemisphere 
of  one  side  of  the  brain  to  the  same 
point  on  the  opposite  side. 

6.  Fissura  umhilicalis.  The 
groove  of  the  umbilical  vein, 
situated  between  the  large  and 
small  lobes,  at  the  under  and  fore 
part  of  the  liver,  which,  in  the 
I'cetus,  contains  the  umbilical  vein. 


7.  Fissure  of  Bichat,  The  name 
given  to  the  transverse  fissure  of 
the  brain,  from  the  opinion  of 
Bichat  that  it  was  here  that  the 
arachnoid  entered  into  the  ven- 
tricles. 

8.  Fissure  of  Rolando.  A  fissure 
of  the  brain  forming  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  frontal 
and  parietal  lobes. 

9.  Fissures  of  the  spinal  cord. 
These  are  the  anterior  median,  on 
the  anterior  surface ;  and  the  pos- 
terior median,  corresponding  to  the 
preceding,  but  existing  only  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cervical  and  in 
the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord. 

10.  Fissure  of  the  spleen.  The 
groove  which  divides  the  inner 
surface  of  the  spleen.  It  is  fiUed 
by  vessels  and  fat. 

FI'STULA.  A  pipe  to  carry 
water ;  hence  it  denotes  a  pipe- 
like sore,  with  a  narrow  orifice, 
and  without  disposition  to  heal. 

1.  Fistula  in  ano.  A  fistulous 
tract  by  the  side  of  the  rectum. 
Those  cases  in  which  the  matter 
has  made  its  escape,  by  one  or 
more  openings  through  the  skin 
only,  are  called  blind  external 
fistula:;  those  in  which  the  dis- 
charge has  been  made  into  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine,  without 
any  orifice  in  the  skin,  are  named 
hliiui  internal;  and  those  which 
have  an  opening  both  through  the 
skin  and  into  the  gut  are  called 
complete  fistula,. 

2.  Fistula  in  perincco.  Fistula 
in  the  course  of  the  perinreum, 
sometimes  extending  to  the  ure- 
thra, bladder,  vagina,  or  rectum. 

3.  Fistula  cornea;.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  penetrating  wound  of 
the  cornea,  which  has  remained 
unhealed,  but  has  become  closed 
over  by  the  conjunctiva.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  aqueous 
humor  escapes  from  the  anterior 
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chamber,  and  elevates  the  con- 
junctiva in  the  form  of  a  vesicle. 

4.  Fistula  colli  congenita.  A 
•fistula  due  to  the  persistence  of  a 
branchial  cleft,  usually  the  third 
■  or  fourth  ;  it  is  found  most  fre- 
quently just  above  the  sternocla- 
viculai' joint. 

6.  Fistula,  /cecal.  Artificial 
anus.  A  name  given  to  that  state 
of  the  parts  in  artificial  anus,  in 
■which  the  external  aperture  is  very 
small,  and  the  passage  communi- 
cating from  it  to  the  intestine  is 
rather  long.  This  is  also  termed 
fistula  stercorosa  and  anus  nothus. 

6.  Fistula  lacrymalis.  A  fistu- 
lous opening  at  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye,  communicating  with 
the  lacrymal  sac. 

7.  Fistula  lymphalis.  Lympha- 
tic fistula.  Fistula  of  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  connected  with 
foreign  bodies  and  concretions. 

8.  Fistula,  rectal,  A  fistulous 
opening  between  the  rectum  and 
the  bladder  in  men  ;  between  the 
rectum  and  the  vagina  in  women. 
The  varieties  are  termed  o'ecto- 
vesical,  entero-vaginal,  and  recto- 
mginal. 

9.  Fistula  vesicam  inter  et  intes- 
iinct.  Vesico-intestinal  fistula.  A 
fistulous  opening  between  the 
bladder  and  the  intestines. 

10.  Fistula  salivosa.  Salivary 
fistula.  Fistula  occasioned  by  per- 
foration of  the  Stenouian  duct  by 
a  wound  or  ulcer,  allowing  the 
saliva  to  dribble  out  on  the  cheek. 

FIT.  A  fact  or  feat,  an  act, 
affect,  or  effect ;  and  hence  applied 
to  particular  acts  or  efiTects,  as  to 
a  sudden  attack  of  disease,  as  of 
apoplexy  ;  to  a  transient  impulse, 
as  of  passion  or  of  laughter.  Or, 
the  term  may  be  derived  from 
fight,  indicating  a  struggle  or  con- 
flict with  nature.  Life  is  said  to 
be  a  "fitfiol  fever." 


FIXED  AIR.  A  name  formerly 
given  by  chemists  to  the  air  which 
was  extracted  from  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  the  alkalies,  now  called 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

FIXED  BODIES.  Substances 
which  do  not  evaporate  by  heat,  as 
the  fixed,  opposed  to  the  volatile, 
oils  ;  or  non-metallic  elements 
which  can  neither  be  fused,  nor 
volatilized,  as  carbon,  silicon,  and 
boron.  This  property  of  resistance 
is  ca]le,A  fixity. 

FIXED  OILS.  A  class  of  oils 
which  may  be  heated  to  nearly 
500°  Fahr.,  without  undergoing 
material  change,  and  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  essential  oils, 
which  undergo  perfect  volatiliza- 
tion at  much  lower  temperatures. 

FLAGE'LLUM  (Lat.  a  young 
branch  or  shoot).  A  runner ;  a 
long,  slender,  procumbent  branch  ; 
which  develops  a  leaf-bud  from 
its  upper  surface,  and  roots  from 
its  under  surface,  at  each  node, 
each  vegetating  node  becoming  a 
perfect  plant,  as  in  strawberry ; 
also  the  long  ciliary  appendage  of 
some  Infusoria. 

FLAME  (flamma).  The  com- 
bustion of  an  explosive  mixture  of 
inflammable  gas,  or  vapour,  with 
air.  A  simple  flame,  as  that  of 
hydrogen,  involves  only  one  phe- 
nomenon of  combustion ;  a  com- 
pound flame  involves  more  than 
one  phenomenon ;  thus,  the  flame 
of  olefiant  gas  involves  the  con- 
version of  hydrogen  into  water 
and  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid. 

FLASHING-POINT.  The  tem- 
perature  at  which  a  substance,  as 
petroleum,  must  be  warmed  before 
its  vapour  can  be  ignited. 

FLAT  FOOT.  Valgus  spurius. 
Splay  foot.  A  deformity  of  the  foot 
owing  to  a  sinking  of  the  tarsal 
arch,  from  relaxation  of  the  sup- 
porting ligaments.    See  Gluh-foot. 
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FLA'TULENCE  {flatus,  a  gentle 
breeze).  Tympanites ;  Meteorism. 
The  state  of  being  flatulent,  or 
affected  with  an  accumulation  of 
flatus,  ox  gases  in  the  alimentary 
canal. 

FLAX.  A  substance  prepared 
from  the  fibrous  portion  of  the 
bark  of  Linum  usitatissimum. 
The  short  fibres  which  are  re- 
moved in  heckling  constitute  tow. 
Of  flax  is  made  linen,  and  this, 
when  scraped,  constitutes  lint. 

FLESH-FORMING  FOODS. 
Proteids.  Substances  found  in 
both  the  animal  and  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  which,  being  taken 
into  the  body,  form  those  tissues 
by  means  of  which  we  think  and 
move.  These  foods  are  called 
nutritious;  and  they  are  not  only 
nutritious,  but  also  nitrogenous, 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  they 
contain,  in  addition  to  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen — nitrogen 
in  combination,  as  a  distinct 
element  of  their  composition. 
The  three  most  important  forms 
of  these  foods  are  albumen,  fibrine, 
and  caseine. 

FLEXIBILITY(M-i6i7is,  pliant). 
The  property  by  which  bodies 
yield  transversely,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  force.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  elasticity,  as  flexible 
bodies  do  not  necessarily  recover 
their  original  figures  and  posi- 
tions on  the  removal  of  the 
force. 

FLEXION  {flexio,  a  bending). 
The  bending  of  a  limb,  as  opposed 
to  extension.  "That  motion  of  a 
joint  which  gives  the  distal  member 
a  continually  decreasing  angle  with 
the  axis  of  the  proximate  part." — 
W ebster. 

FLEXION,  FORCIBLE.  A 
mode  of  treating  certain  cases  of 
aneurysm,  by  compressing  the 
artery  and  the  aneurysm  by  for- 


cible flexion  of  the  contiguous  joint. 
See  Comjrression,  digital. 

FLE'XOR  {fleetere,  to  bend).  A 
muscle  which  bends  the  part  into 
which  it  is  inserted.  Its  antagonist 
is  termed  extensor. 

FLINT.  Silex.  A  mineral, 
consisting  of  silicious  earth, 
nearly  pure.  Liquor  of  flints, 
or  liq^uor  silicum,  is  a  name  for- 
merly given  to  the  solution  of 
silicated  alkali.  It  is  sometimes 
called  silicate  of  potash,  silica 
being  regarded  as  an  acid. 

FLOATING  RIBS.    See  Costa. 

FLOCCIVOLITA'NTES.  Muscce 
Volitantes.  A  symptom  consisting 
in  the  appearance  of  objects,  such 
as  locks  of  wool,  or  flies,  before 
the  eyes. 

FLOCCITA'TIO  (floccus,  a  lock 
of  wool).  Carphologia.  Picking 
the  bed-clothes ;  an  alarming 
symptom  in  acute  diseases. 

FLO'CCULENT  SPUTA.  That 
condition  of  the  sputa  in  phthisis, 
in  which  they  resemble  irregular 
balls  of  flock  or  wool. 

FLO'CGULUS  (dim.  of  floccus,  a 
tuft  of  wool).  Lohus  nervi  pneu- 
mogastrici.  A  term  applied  to  the 
pneumogastric  lobule  of  the  cere- 
bellum ;  its  form  is  that  of  a  small 
foliated  or  lamellated  tuft. 

FLOODING.  Uterine  hemor- 
rhage ;  an  excessive  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  uterus,  occurring 
either  in  the  puerperal  state,  or 
from  disease. 

FLO'RA  {Flora,  the  goddess  of 
flowers).  A  conventional  term 
applied  by  naturalists  to  all  the 
plants  of  a  particular  district, 
and  subject  to  the  same  speciali- 
ties as  the  term  Fauna.  See 
Fauna. 

FLO'RES  (pi.  of  flos,  floris). 
Flowers  ;  a  term  formerly  used  to 
denote  such  bodies  as  assume  a 
pulverulent  form  by  sublimation 
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or  crystallization,  as  Hores  henzoes, 
benzoic  acid  ;  floixs  sulplmris,  sub- 
limed sulphur ;  flores  Martiales, 
ammoniated  iron ;  floi'es  zinci, 
oxide  of  zinc  ;  flores  antimonii,  the 
teroxide  of  antimony,  &c. 

FLORES  UN'GUIUM.  A  lignra- 
tive  designation  of  the  small,  white, 
roundish  spots  frequently  ob- 
served upon  the  nails.  They  are 
less  elegantly  termed  mendacia, 
lies. 

FLO'RET.  Diminutive  of  flower; 
a  term  applied  to  the  small  flowers 
which  compose  the  capitula,  or 
flower-heads,  of  the  Compositco. 
They  are  sometimes  called  flos- 
cules,  a  dimiuutive  of  the  Latin 
flores. 

FLOS  ^RUGINIS.  Cupri 
acetas,  or  acetate  of  copper,  com- 
monly called  distilled  or  a'ys- 
tallized  verdigris. 

FLOS  FERRL  "Flower  of 
iron ;"  a  term  applied  to  arra- 
gonite,  or  prismatic  carbonate 
of  lime,  consisting  of  numerous 
fibrous  crystals,  of  a  satin-like 
lusti'e,  radiating  from  a  centre ; 
and  further  interesting,  in  a  che- 
mical point  of  view,  as  presenting 
carbonate  of  lime  differing  in  its 
system  of  crystallization  from  that 
of  the  common  calc-spar. 

FLOWER.  Flos.  That  part  of 
a  plant  which  contains  the  organs 
of  reproduction.  It  consists  gene- 
rally of  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  stamens, 
and  a  pistil ;  the  latter  two  organs 
are  essential  to  a  flower  ;  the  former 
two  are  unessential.  Composite 
flowers  are  collections  of  flowers, 
or  florets,  in  a  dense  head,  consti- 
tuting a  ca'pitulum  or  anthodium. 

FLOWERS.  A  term  invented 
by  the  alchemists,  and  still  in  use 
to  denote  the  light  flocculent  sub- 
linaates  obtained  by  heating  volatile 
solids  in  close  vessels,  as  floivers  of 
sulphur,  of  benzoin,  andofantimony. 
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1.  "Floivers  of  vinegar."  This 
and  "  vinegar  plant "  are  popular 
terms  applied  to  the  thick,  soft, 
gelatinous  head,  or  scum,  which 
forms  on  the  surface  of  wine  by 
the  action  of  a  minute  fungus,  the 
mycoderma  aceti  of  Pasteur.  These 
cells  float  on  the  surface  of  wine, 
and  by  extracting  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  communicating  it 
to  the  alcohol,  convert  the  latter 
into  vinegar. 

2.  "Floivers  of  wine."  A  grayish- 
white  pellicle,  occurring  on  the 
surface  of  wine  left  in  bottles  or 
casks  imperfectly  filled,  and  con- 
sisting  of  minute  fungoid  organ- 
isms termed  mycoderma  vini.  This 
differs  from  the  mycoderma  aceti, 
and  has  been  referred  to  the  sac- 
charomyces.    See  Fermentation. 

FLUATE,  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  a  compound  of  "fluoric 
acid  ;"  but  this  acid  is  now  termed 
hydrofluoric,  and  its  compounds 
are  called  fltW7-ides. 

FLUCTUATION  {fluctuare,  to 
rise  iu  waves).  The  perceptible 
motion  communicated  to  pus  or 
other  fluids  by  pressure  or  percus- 
sion. The  possession  of  the  tactus 
erudittis  constitutes  the  practi- 
tioner's skill  iu  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  fluids  in  parts. 

Fluctuation,  superficial  (peri- 
pherique).  A  new  mode  of  detect- 
ing abdominal  effusions,  described 
by  M.  Tarral. 

FLUID  OF  COTU'NNIUS.  A 
thin  fluid,  found  in  the  bony 
cavities  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear ;  so  called  from  the  name  of 
the  anatomist  who  first  distinctly 
described  it.  It  has  been  also 
called  aqua  Idbyrinthi ;  and,  by 
Breschet,  the  perilymph. 

FLUI'DITY  {fluere,  to  flow). 
The  state  of  bodies  when  their 
parts  are  very  readily  movable  iu 
all  directions  with  respect  to  one 
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another.  There  is  a,  partial  Rnidity, 
in  which  the  particles  are  con- 
densed or  thickened  into  a  cohe- 
rent, though  tremulous  mass ; 
jellies  are  of  this  kind,  and  may 
be  considered  as  holding  a  middle 
place  between  liquids  and  solids. 
The  heat  requisite  to  the  fluid  con- 
dition of  a  body  is  termed  heat  of 
fluidity. 

FLUIDS.  Substances  which 
have  the  quality  of  fluidity,  and 
are,  in  consequence,  of  no  fixed 
shape.  They  are  divided  into  the 
gaseous  and  the  liquid — otherwise 
expressed  by  the  terms  elastic  and 
inelastic  fluids,  respectively.  The 
term  permanently  elastic  is  no 
longer  applied  to  certain  fluids, 
formerly  so  considered,  carbonic 
acid  gas  having  been  reduced  to 
the  liquid,  and  even  to  the  solid 
form. 

FLUOR  ALBUS.  Literally, 
white  flow  or  discharge.  A  Latin 
expression  for  the  Greek  term 
leiccorrhosa,  or  English  whites. 

FLUKE.  Tlie  common  name  of 
the  parasite  distoma.  Fluke  dis- 
ease in  sheep  is  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  liver  of  the  sheep  of  the  dis- 
toma hcpaticum. 

FLUORE'SCENCE.  A  pheno- 
menon discovered  by  Prof.  Stokes, 
in  1852,  by  which  the  invisible 
chemical  rays  of  the  blue  end  of 
the  solar  spectrum  become  lumi- 
nous, when  sent  through  uranium 
glass,  or  solutions  of  quinine, 
horse-chestnut  bark,  or  datura  stra- 
monium. The  blue  colour  is  owing, 
according  to  Brewster,  to  internal 
dispersion;  Herschel  refers  it  to 
epipolic  dispersion  {eirnroKii,  sur- 
face).   See  Calorescence. 

FLU'ORINE.  A  gaseous  ele- 
ment obtained  from  fluor-spar,  re- 
lated to  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 
Combined  with  calcium,  it  forms 
Huor  ■  spar,    Derbyshire   spar,  or 


fluoride  of  calcium.  See  Hydro- 
fluoric  Acid. 

FLUOR-SPAR.  Fluor,  Fluate 
of  lime,  Derbyshire  Spar,  or  more 
strictly  fluoride  of  calcium,  a 
mineral  substance,  found  in  the 
teeth,  in  bones,  and  in  the  ashes  of 
plants. 

FLUX  {fluere,  to  flow).  A  dis- 
charge ;  another  term  for  diarrhoea. 
Bloody  flux  is  synonymous  with 
dysentery. 

FLUX,  CHEMICAL  {fluere,  to 
flow).  A  substance  or  mixture 
frequently  employed  to  assist  the 
fusion  of  minerals.  Alkaline  fluxes 
are  generally  used,  which  render 
the  earthy  mixtures  fusible  by  con- 
verting them  into  glass. 

1.  Crude  Flux.  A  mixture  of 
nitre  and  crystals  of  tartar,  which 
is  put  into  the  crucible  with  the 
mineral  intended  to  be  fused. 

2.  White  Flux.  A  mixture 
formed  by  projecting  equal  parts  of 
nitre  and  tartar  into  an  ignited 
crucible. 

3.  Black  Flux.  This  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  the  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  ;  the  tartar  is  double 
of  the  nitre. 

FLU'XION  {fluere,  to  flow).  A 
name  for  catarrh.  A  detei"mination 
or  flow  of  blood  with  unusual  force 
to  any  part,  as  to  the  head. 

FLUXUS  CAPILLO'RUM.  A 
term  applied  by  Celsus  to  Alopecia, 
or  the  falling  off"  of  the  hair.  Parts 
entirely  deprived  of  hair  were  called 
by  him  area ;  by  Sauvages,  this 
affection  was  termed  alopecia 
areata;  and  by  Willan,  imrigo 
decalvans.  When  universal  it  is 
designated,  in  French,  la2Jclade. 

FOCAL  LENGTH.  The  dis- 
tance from  a  mirror  or  lens  at  which 
parallel  incident  rays  after  reflexion 
or  refraction  come  to  a  focus. 

FCETAL  SURFACE  OF  THE 
PLACENTA.    A  term- applied  in 
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contradistinction  to  the  %iieri7ie  or 

imternal  surface. 
FCETICIDE'  {fo&tus,  and  cmdere, 

to  kill).     The  destruction  of  the 

foetus  in  utero,  commonly  called 

criminal  abortion. 
FGETOR  {foetere,    to  stink). 

Dysodia.    A  strong  offensive  smell. 
FOETUS.     The  young  of  any 

animal.  The  child  in  utero,  after 
■  the  fourth  month.     At  an  earlier 

period,  it  is  commonly  called  the 
I  embryo.  The  term  foitus  is  also 
;  applied  adjectively  to  animals  which 
:  are  pregnant.  The  term  is  prob- 
!  ably  derived  from  the  old  verb  fico, 
!  for  sum,  and  the  common  suffix  -tus. 

1.  Foetus  syreniformis.  Syren- 
i  like  fcetus  ;  a  congenital  malfor- 
I  mation  resulting  from  coalescence 
( of  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
I  fcetus. 

2.  Fcetus  papyraccus.  A  foetus 
1  which  in  a  twin  pregnancy  having 
(  died  in  utero  and  not  having  been 
£  expelled,  has  by  the  pressm-e  of  the 
!  surviving  foetus  become  slowly 
I  flattened  out. 

FO'LIA  CEREBE'LLI  {folium,, 
I  any  sort  of  leaf).  An  assemblage 
I  of  gray  laminse  observed  on  the 
s  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

FOLIA'TION  [folium,  a  leaf), 
i  Vernation.  The  manner  in  which 
t  the  young  leaves  are  arranged 
\  within  the  leaf-bud. 

FO'LLICLE  ifolliculus,  a  small 
1  bag  or  sack  ;  dim.  of  follis,  a  pair 
c  of  bellows).  Literally,  a  little  bag, 
c  or  scrip  of  leather  ;  in  anatomy,  a 
^  very  minute  secreting  cavity. 

1.  Follicles  of  Lieherkiihn.  Micro- 
s  scopic  foramina,  depressions,  or 
s  small  pouches  of  the  mucous  mem- 
!  brane  of  the  small  intestine,  so 
;  numerous  that,  when  sufficiently 

magnified,  they  gave  to  the  mem- 
\  brane  the  appearance  of  a  sieve. 

2.  Sebaceous  Follicles.  Small 
'  cavities,  situated  in  the  skin,  which 


supply  the  cuticle  with  an  oily  or 
sebaceous  fluid,  by  minute  ducts 
opening  upon  the  surface. 

3.  Mucous  Follicles.  These  are 
situated  in  the  mucous  membranes, 
chiefly  that  of  the  intestines.  See 
Gland. 

FOLLICLE  IN  PLANTS.  A 
one  -  celled,  one  -  valved,  superior 
fruit,  dehiscent  by  one  suture, 
usually  the  ventral,  as  in  caltha. 
The  term  double  follicle  is  applied 
by  Mirbel  to  the  conceptaculum  of 
other  witers,  and  consists  of  a  two- 
celled,  superior  fruit,  separating 
into  two  portions,  the  seeds  of 
which  do  not  adhere  to  marginal 
placentoe,  as  in  the  follicle,  but 
separate  from  their  placentae,  and 
lie  loose  in  each  cell,  as  in  Asclepias. 
See  Capsule. 

FOLLI'CULAR  ELEVATIONS. 
The  name  given  by  Rayer  to  the 
miliary  or  pearly  tubercules  of 
other  writers.  Sir  E.  Wilson  termed 
them  sebaceous  miliary  tubercules. 

FOLLI'CULAR  ENTERITIS.  A 
synonym  for  enteric  fever,  derived 
from  the  ulceration  which  always 
commences  in  the  solitary  or 
agminated  glands.  But  these  are 
not  the  only  "  follicular  glands  "  in 
the  intestinal  canal. 

FOLLI'CULAR  TUMORS. 
Empliyma  cneystis.  Sebaceous 
tumors,  comprising  the  atheroma- 
tous, the  melicerous,  and  the 
steatomatous  varieties. 

FOLLICULAR  ULCERATION. 
Ulceration  following  inflammation 
of  a  mucous  follicle. 

FOLLICULI'TIS  (folliculus,  a 
small  bag  or  sack  ;  a  follicle).  An 
unclassical  term  for  inflammation 
of  a  follicle. 

FOMENTA'TIO  {fovere,  to  keep 
warm).  Fomentum ;  fotios.  The 
application  of  flannel,  or  spongio- 
piline,  wet  with  warm  water,  or 
some  medicinal  concoction,  to  a 
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part  of  tlie  body.  Dry  fomenta- 
tion consists  in  the  application  of 
warmth  without  moisture,  by  means 
of  a  hot  brick  wrapped  in  flannel, 
of  a  bag  of  hot  chamomile  flowers, 
&c. 

Fomentum.  A  warm  application. 
The  term  is  a  contracted  form  of 
for-i-mcntum,  and  it  represents  the 
matter  of  which  the  term  fomen- 
tatio  denotes  the  application.  See 
Preface,  par.  3. 

FOMES  {foverc,  to  warm,  keep 
warm).  Literally,  touchwood,  fuel. 
This  term  is  generally  applied  to 
substances  imbued  with  contagion. 
Fames  ventriculi  is  another  name 
for  hypochondriasis. 

FONTANA,  SPACES  OF. 
Cavernous  spaces  near  the  angle 
of,  and  communicating  partly 
with,  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye. 

Fontana.  An  Italian  anatomist 
1730-1805. 

FONTANE'LLA  (dim.  of  fon- 
tana, a  spring).  Bregma,  A  little 
fountain.  The  space  left  in  the 
head  of  an  infant,  where  the 
frontal  and  occipital  bones  join 
the  parietal ;  it  is  also  called  fons 
pulsatilis,  and  commonly  mould. 
The  term  fontanel  is  sometimes 
applied  to  an  issue  for  the  dis- 
charge of  humors  from  the  body  ; 
in  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with 
fonticulus. 

FONTI'CULUS  (dim.  of  fmis,  a 
fountain).  A  little  fountain ;  an 
issue  ;  a  small  ulcer  artificially 
produced  for  keeping  up  a  dis- 
charge.   See  Issue-peas. 

FOOD-STUFFS,  VITAL.  A 
general  term  for  the  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  which  are 
used  as  food.  These  are  the 
p)-oteids,  the  fats,  and  the  amy- 
loids. Water  and  salts  constitute 
the  mineral  food-stuffs.  The  amy- 
loids and  fats^are,  moreover,  termed 


heat-prodiicers ;  the  proteids,  tissue- 
formers. 

The  average  quantity  of  food 
for  a  healthy  man  doing  moderate 
work,  would  consist  according  to 
Ranke  of  100  grammes  of  proteids, 
100  of  fat,  240  of  amyloids,  25  of 
salts,  and  2600  of  water  daily. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 
A  contagious  eruptive  fever  to 
which  all  warm-blooded  animals, 
man  included,  are  liable.  It  is  the 
epizootic  aphtJiu  of  continental 
writers,  the  ecze^na  epizootica  of 
Professor  Simonds,  and  la  cocoUe  of 
the  French. 

FORA'MEN  (forare,  to  bore). 
Literally,  an  opening  made  into 
any  substance  by  boring ;  and, 
hence,  an  opening  made  into  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  human  body — 
ivithout  boring.  In  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  great  Roman  orator, 
the  organs  of  the  senses  are  not 
only  "  fenestra  animi,"  the  win- 
dows of  the  mind,  but  "foramina 
ilia  quEE  patent  ad  animiim  a  cor- 
pore."    S>ee  Fossa. 

1.  Foramen  cacum.  The  blind 
hole  at  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the 
frontal  bone,  so  called  from  its  not 
perforating  the  bone,  or  leading  to 
any  cavity.  Also,  the  designation 
of  a  little  sulcus,  situated  between 
the  corpora  pyramidalia  and  the 
pons  Varolii. 

2.  Foramen  caxum  of  Morgagni. 
A  deep  mucous  follicle  situated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  papillae  circum- 
vallatfe  upon  the  middle  of  the 
root  of  the  tongue. 

3.  Foramen  commum  antcriiis, 
or  foramen  of  Monro.  An  opening 
under  the  arch  of  the  fornix,  by 
which  the  lateral  ventricles  com- 
municate with  each  other,  with 
the  third  ventricle,  and  with  the 
infundibulum.  From  the  last  cir- 
cumstance it  is  also  called  ito'  ad 
infundibulum. 
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4.  Foramen  comjmme  postcrius. 
An  opening  in  the  third  ventricle 
helow  the  posterior  commissure  of 
the  brain — the  origin  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius  or  iter  a  tertio  ad 
quartum  ventriculuin. 

5.  Foramen  incisivum.  The 
■opening  immediately  behind  the 
incisor  teeth. 

6.  Foramen  magnum  occipitis. 
The  great  opening  at  the  under 
and  fore  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 

7.  Foramen  obturator,  or  thyroid. 
A  large  oval  interval  between  the 
ischium  and  the  pubes. 

8.  Foramen  ovale.  An  oval 
opening  situated  in  the  partition 
which  separates  the  right  and  left 
auricles,  in  the  fcetas  ;  it  is  also 
called  the  foramen  of  Botal.  This 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  oval 
aperture  communicating  between 
the  tympanum  and  the  vestibule 
of  the  ear. 

9.  Foramen  rotundum.  The 
:  round,  or,  more  correctly,  tri- 
1  angular  aperture  of  the  middle 
I  ear.  This,  and  the  preceding 
1  term,  are,  respectively,  synony- 
I  mous  with  fenestra  ovalis ,  and 
1  rotunda. 

10.  Foramen  saphenum.  An 
( oval  opening  in  the  fascia  lata, 
1  which  gives  passage  to  the  internal 
s  saphenous  vein. 

11.  Foramen  mpra-orbitarium. 
\  The  upper  orbitary  hole,  situated 
c  on  the  ridge  over  which  the  eye- 
l  brow  is  placed. 

_  12.  Foramen  Vesalii.  An  indis- 
t  tinct  hole,  situated  between  the 
f  foramen  rotundum  and  foramen 
0  ovale  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  par- 
t  ticularly  pointed  out  by  Vesalius. 

13.  Foramen  of  Soemmering,  or 
^  fovea  centralis.  A  circular  depres- 
s  sion  in  the  centre  of  the  yellow- 
s' spot-region  at  the  posterior  part  of 
t  the  retina. 

14.  Foramen  of  Winslow.  An 
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aperture  situated  behind  the  cap- 
sule of  Glisson,  first  described  by 
Winslow,  and  forming  a  commu- 
nication between  the  large  sac  of 
the  omentum  and  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

15.  Foramina  Thehesii.  Minute 
pore-like  openings,  by  which  the 
venous  blood  exhales  directly  from 
the  musciilar  structure  of  the 
heart  into  the  auricle,  without 
entering  the  venous  current.  They 
were  originally  described  by  The- 
besius. 

FO.RA'MEN,  IN  BOTANY 
{for are,  to  pierce).  An  opening  ; 
a  passage  observed  at  the  apex  of 
the  ovule  in  plants,  and  com- 
prising both  the  exostome  and  the 
endostome. 

FORCED  MOVEMENTS.  In- 
voluntary movements  due  to  a 
lesion  of  one  or  more  nerve  centres 
of  the  brain. 

FORCEPS.  A  pair  of  tongs,  or 
pincers  ;  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting the  foetus.  The  artery  or 
dissecting  forceps  is  used  for  taking 
up  the  mouths  of  arteries,  &c. 
Celsus  uses  the  word  forfex  for  a 
pair  of  pincers  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth. 

"  For-ceps,  from  /oris  and  capere, 
the  first  syllable  referring  to  the 
'  opening  '  or  '  door  '  which  this 
instrument  makes  in  order  to 
grasp  the  object." — Smith's  Dic- 
tionary. 

FORCEPS  CO'RPORIS  CAL- 
LO'SI.  A  designation  of  the 
fibres  which  curve  backwards  into 
the  posterior  lobes  from  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum. 

FORCES  OF  MEDICINES. 
The  active  forces  of  medicines,  or 
those  which  reside  in  the  medicines 
themselves,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  reside  in  the  organism, 
are  of  three  kinds  : — 
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1.  Physical  forces.  These  act  by 
weight,  cohesion,  external  form, 
motion,  &c. ,  and  produce  two  classes 
of  effects — the  physical  and  the 
vital ;  the  entire  effect  may  be 
termed  physico-vital. 

2.  Chemical  forces.  These  act 
by  their  mutual  affinities,  combine 
with  the  organic  constituents,  and 
act  as  caustics,  escharotics,  or 
irritants  ;  the  entii'e  effect  may  be 
termed  chemico-vital. 

3.  Dynamical  forces.  These  are 
neither  physical  nor  chemical 
merely,  but  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  organism,  as 
magnetism,  electricity,  &c. 

FORE'NSIC  MEDICINE. 
Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  science 
of  the  application  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  therapeutics  to 
the  determination  of  cases  in  law. 

FORGE-WATER.  The  water 
into  which  the  blacksmith  has 
plunged  his  hot  iron,  for  the 
purpose  of  cooling  it.  It  is  a 
popular  remedy  as  a  lotion  for 
Aphthse,  &c.  It  contains  sulphate 
of  iron. 

-FORM  {forma,  likeness).  A 
Latin  termination,  denoting  re- 
semblance, and  synonymous  with 
the  Greek  term  -id.  Thus  ali- 
form,  wing-like,  is  the  same  as 
pterygo-ic? ;  falci-/orm,  scythe-like, 
as  drepano-zc?;  and  ensi-/or7?i, 
sword-like,  as  xipho-zo?. 

FORMI'CA.  Literally,  an  ant. 
A  term  applied  by  the  Arabians 
to  Herpes,  from  its  creeping  pro- 
gress. 

1.  Formication.  A  sensation  of 
creeping  in  a  limb,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  occasioned  by 
pressure  or  afTection  of  a  nerve. 

2.  Formic  Acid.  The  acid  of 
ants  ;  a  transparent  colourless 
liquid  ;  it  is  the  first  term  of  a 
series  of  homologous  acids  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohols. 


3.  Formyl.  A  hypothetical 
radical  of  a  seiies  of  compounds, 
one  of  which  is  formic  acid. 

FO'RMULA  (dim.  of  forma,  a 
form).  A  prescription  ;  the  mode 
of  preparing  medicines.  Formulae 
are  of  two  kinds  :  extemporaneous 
or  magistral  formula  are  those 
constructed  by  the  practitioner 
on  the  instant ;  officinal  formulae 
are  those  published  in  pharma- 
copoeias or  by  other  authority. 

1.  Formula:  are  also  termed 
simple  and  compound.  A  simple 
formula  consists  of  only  one 
officinal  (simple  or  compound)  pre- 
paration. A  compound  formula 
consists  of  two  or  more  officinal 
preparations.    See  Prescription. 

2.  >  Formulse,  chemical.  1.  The 
name  given  to  symbols  emploj'^ed 
in  chemistry  to  represent  ele- 
ments, as  C,  for  carbon,  Hg  for 
mercury,  &c.  2.  A  chemical  for- 
mula of  a  compound  body,  which 
merely  expresses  the  elements 
present  and  their  total  respective 
quantities,  is  said  to  be  an  irra- 
tional or  empirical  formula.  3.  A 
chemical  formula  which  attempts 
to  represent  the  structure  of  a 
compound  or  the  grouping  of  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
is  called  a  rational  formula, 

FO'RNIX.  Literally,  an  arched 
vault.  A  longitudinal  commissure 
of  the  brain  placed  between  the 
corpus  callosum  above  and  the 
velum  interpositum  below,  it  ex- 
tends into  each  lateral  ventricle 
and  terminates  in  front  and  be- 
hind in  two  crura,  which  arch 
downwards  to  the  base  of  the 
brain. 

FO'SSA  (fossus,  from  fodere,  to 
dig).  A  ditch  or  trench,  made  by 
digging.  Hence  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  little  depression  or  sinus 
made  in  the  human  body — wUhovi 
digging.    See  Foramen, 
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1.  Fossa,  hyalotdca  {'vaXos,  glass, 
elSoy,  likeness).  The  cup-like  de- 
pression on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  vitreous  humor  in  which  the 
crystalline  lens  is  embedded. 

2.  Fossa  innominata.  The  space 
between  the  helix  and  antihelix  of 
the  pinna. 

3.  Fossa  ischio-redalis,  A  py- 
ramidal space  situated  between 
the  rectum  and  levator  ani  in- 
ternally and  the  ischium  exter- 
nally ;  it  is  filled  with  a  granular 
fat  which  supports  various  vessels 
and  nerves. 

4.  Fossa  lacrymalis  (lacryma,  a 
tear).  A  depression  in  the  frontal 
bone  for  the  reception  of  the 
lacrymal  gland. 

5.  Fossa  navicularis  (navicula, 
a  little  boat).  The  superficial 
depression  which  separates  the 
two  roots  of  the  antihelix.  Also 
the  dilatation  towards  the  extremity 
of  the  spongy  portion  of  the 
urethra.  Also,  the  name  of  a 
small  cavity  immediately  within 
the  fourchette. 

6.  Fossa  ovalis.  The  oval  de- 
pression presented  by  the  septum 
of  the  right  auricle. 

7.  Fossa,  pitidtaria  (pituita, 
phlegm).  The  sella  turcica,  or 
cavity  in  the  sphenoid  bone  for 
receiving  the  pituitary  body. 

8.  Fossa  scaphoides  (o-reoi/)?},  a 
little  boat,  elSos,  likeness).  A 
term  synonymous  with  fossa 
navicularis. 

9.  Fossa  Sylvii.  A  designation 
of  the  fifth  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

FO'SSIL  A'LKALI.  The  mono- 
carbonate  or  neutral  carbonate  of 
aoda,  also  termed  mild  mineral 
alkali,  subcarbouate  of  soda,  or 
commonly  carbonate  of  soda. 

FOSSILINE.  A  bland,  inodor- 
ous, pure  hydrocarbon  jelly,  pre- 
pared from  petroleum,  and  em- 


ployed as  a  base  for  ointments, 
pomades,  &c.    See  Chrisma. 

FO'TUS  {fovcrc,  to  warm).  Fo- 
mcntum.  A  warming,  a  foment- 
ing. Pliny  writes,  "Decoctum 
eorum  cceliacos  juvat  et  potione 
et  fotu." 

FOUR-TAILED  BANDAGE. 
A  bandage  for  the  forehead,  face, 
and  jaws.  The  terms  liecid  and 
tail  are  used  synonymously  by 
writers  ;  hence,  this  bandage  is 
sometimes  called  the  sling  with 
foxir  heads. 

FOURCHETTE  (a  fork).  1. 
Froiuum  labiorum.  The  name  of 
the  thin  commissure,  by  which  the 
labia  majora  of  the  pudendum 
unite  together  posteriorly.  2.  An 
instrument  for  raising  and  sup- 
porting the  tongue  in  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  the  frsenum. 

FO'VEA.  Literally,  a  pit-fall. 
Hence,  fovea  ovalis,  an  oval  open- 
ing of  the  fascia  lata,  at  the  upper 
and  inner  extremity  of  the  thigh 
and  fovea  poplitea,  the  popliteal 
space. 

Fovea  heniispherica,  a  depres- 
sion on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
vestibule,  pierced  by  several 
foramina  which  serve  to  transmit 
branches  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
Fovea  hemielliptica,  an  oval  de- 
pression on  the  roof  of  the  vesti- 
bule. 

FOVE'OLA  (dim,  of  fovea,  a 
small  pit).  Literally,  a  very  small 
pit.  A  dark  red  spot  observed 
in  the  centre  of  the  macula  lutea, 
surrounded  by  a  light  bluish 
halo  ;  it  is  also  called  fovea  cen- 

FoVl'LLA.  An  extremely  fine 
molecular  matter  existing  in  the 
"pollen-grains"  of  plants,  and 
probably  constituting  the  essen- 
tial generative  elements  by  which 
the  influence  of  the  male  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  female. 
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FOWLER'S  SOLUTION.  Li- 
qiior  arsenicalis.  A  solution  of 
the  arsenite  of  potassa,  coloured 
and  flavoured  by  the  compound 
spirit  of  lavender,  one  fluid  drachm 
of  which  contains  half  a  grain  of 
arsenious  acid.  It  was  introduced 
into  practice  by  Dr.  Fowler  of 
Stafford  as  a  substitute  for  "The 
Tasteless  Ague  Drop." 

FOXGLOVE.  The  common 
name  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea, 
probably  derived  from  the  fan- 
ciful resemblance  of  its  flowers  to 
finger- cases — quasi  folks'  ov  fairies' 
glove.    See  Digitalinum. 

FRA'CTURE  {frangere,  to 
break).  A  solution  of  continuity 
of  one  or  more  bones.  It  is 
termed  transverse,  longitudinal,  or 
oblique,  according  to  its  direc- 
tion in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the 
bone. 

1.  Fractures  are  termed  simple, 
when  the  bone  only  is  divided, 
without  external  wound ;  com- 
pound, when  attended  with  lacera- 
tion of  the  integuments  ;  com- 
minuted, when  the  bone  is  broken 
into  several  pieces ;  and  compli- 
cated, when  an  artery  is  lacerated, 
or  some  other  injury  is  added  to 
the  fracture. 

2.  Fracture;  Rupture.  Terms 
denoting  two  kinds  of  breaking — 
the  former,  of  a  hard  substance, 
as  bone ;  the  latter,  of  a  soft 
substance,  as  an  artery. 

3.  Fracture,  spontaneous.  Frac- 
ture of  a  bone  by  muscular  action, 
without  external  violence. 

4.  Fracture,  Greenstick.  Frac- 
tui'a  surcularia.  Flexura  ossis. 
A  bending  and  partial  fracture  of 
a  bone. 

5.  Fracture,  imperfect.  Frac- 
ture, so  called,  of  the  soft  and 
cartilaginous  bones  of  young 
infants,  before  the  earthy  matter 
has  bean   completely  deposited ; 


in  such  cases,  though  the  limb  is 
flexible  at  a  certain  point,  no 
crepitation  can  be  felt,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  no  actual 
separation  of  the  ends  of  the 
bone. 

FRACTURE,  BARTON'S.  A 
fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  radius,  commencing  at  the 
articular  surface,  extending  up- 
wards for  an  inch  or  more,  and 
terminating  on  the  dorsal  aspect ; 
described  by  Dr.  Barton  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

FRACTURE,  COLLES'S.  Frac- 
ture of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
with  displacement  of  the  hand 
backwards  and  outwards  ;  so  called 
from  CoUes  of  Dublin  who  first 
accurately  described  this  form  of 
fracture. 

FRACTURE,  UNUNITED. 
The  result  of  the  absence  of 
proper  union  in  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  shafts  of  long  bones ;  and 
this  occurs,  1,  from  non-formation 
of  a  uniting  material  stronger 
than  fibro-cellular  tissue ;  or  2, 
from  absorption  of  callus  and 
loosening  of  the  fi-acture,  in  cases 
in  which  true  bony  union  has  taken 
place.    See  False  Joint, 

FR^'NULUM  (dim.  of frmnum, 
a  bridle).  A  little  bridle.  Hence, 
frainulum  labiorum,  the  four- 
chette  or  lower  commissure  of  the 
labia  pndendi ;  and  frenulum  veli 
medullaris  anterioris,  a  narrow 
slip  given  off  by  the  commissure 
of  the  testes,  by  means  of  which 
the  connexion  of  the  velum  with 
these  bodies  is  strengthened. 

FR^'NUM  ifrmnare,  to  curb 
a  horse).  A  bridle  ;  a  part  which 
performs  the  office  of  a  check  or 
curb.  A  small  membranous  fold 
attached  to  certain  organs,  and 
acting  like  a  bridle. 

1.  Frmna  epiglottidis.  Three 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  which 
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unite    the  epiglottis    to  the  os 
hyoides  and  the  tongue. 

2.  Frccna  of  the  valvule  of 
Bauliin.  The  name  given  by 
Morgagni  to  the  rugoe,  or  lines 
observed  at  the  extremities  of 
the  Hps  of  the  valvule  of  Bauhin, 
or  ileo-colic  valve. 

3.  Frcenum  Unguce.  A  fold 
formed  at  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue,  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  month.  Infants 
are  said  to  be  tongue-tied  when 
the  fraenum  is  very  short,  or  con- 
tinued too  far  forward. 

4.  Frcenum  prceputii.  A  tri- 
angular fold,  connecting  the  pre- 
puce with  the  under  part  of  the 
glans  penis. 

5.  Frccmmi  of  the  under  lip.  A 
fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  formed  opposite  to 
the  symphysis  of  the  chin. 

FRAGI'LITAS  OSSIUM.  Fra- 
gile vitrium.  A  morbid  brittle- 
ness  of  the  bones,  depending  on 
ati'ophy  and  degeneration.  See 
Mollities  Ossium. 

FRAMBCE'SIA  (framboise, 
French,  a  raspberry).  3forula. 
A  Latinized  form  of  the  French 
term  for  raspberry,  applied  to  the 
disease  called  Yaws,  which  signi- 
fies the  same  in  Africa ;  it  is 
termed  Sibbens  (a  corruption  of 
the  Gaelic  Sivvens,  wild  rash)  in 
Scotland,  and  proved  by  Dr. 
'Hibbert  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Great  Gore,  Pox,  or  Morbus  Gal- 
Ucus,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
consists  of  imperfectly  suppurat- 
ing granulations,  gradually  in- 
creasing to  the  size  of  a  rasp- 
berry, with  a  fungous  core.  See 
Morula. 

1.  Master- ov  Mother-yaiu,  t&vm&A. 
Mama-pian  by  the  Negroes  ;  the 
designation  of  the  largest  tumor. 

2.  Crab-yaws.  Tedious  excres- 
,  cences  which  occur  on  the  soles 
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of  the  feet,  called  tubba  in  the 
West  Indies. 

FRA'NKIN  CENSE.  Formerly 
Olibanum,  a  gum-resin  of  the 
Juniperus  Lycia ;  but  now  the 
Ahietis  resina,  or  resin  of  the 
Spruce  Fir,  mixed  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

FRECKLES.  Lentigo,  lentigi- 
nis.  A  popular  term  for  the 
lentil-shaped  spots  which  are  seated 
in  the  rete  mucosum,  and  appear 
in  great  abundance  on  the  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  light.  The  term  frahens 
or  frekois  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  is 
said  to  mean  spots  ;  pock-/re<te?i 
denotes  eaten  by  small  pocks,  from 
the  Saxon  fretan,  to  eat. 

FREEZING  APPARATUS.  An 
air-pump  contrived  by  Leslie  for 
the  purpose  of  freezing  liquids  in 
vacuo.  In  Carre's  fi'cezing  appa- 
ratus, the  gas  ammonia  is  liquefied 
by  its  own  pressure. 

FREEZING  MIXTURE.  A 
mixture  for  producing  intense 
cold,  by  the  absorption  of  caloric 
during  the  liquefaction  of  bodies, 
as  when  snow  and  common  salt, 
or  snow  and  nitric  acid,  are  mixed 
together.  For  therapeutic  purposes 
five  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac,  five 
ounces  of  nitre,  and  a  pint  of 
water,  may  be  placed  in  a  bladder, 
and  applied  to  a  part  of  the  body. 

FREEZING  POINT.  The  de- 
gree of  temperature  at  which  water 
is  changed  into  ice,  or  32°  Fahr. 
For  temperatures  above  that  at 
which  water  becomes  solid,  the 
term  freezing  is  not  usually  ap- 
plied, but  rather  point  of  solidi- 
fication, or  the  fusing  point. 

FREE  MARTIN.  The  female 
of  twin  calves,  the  other  being  a 
male.  A  free  martin  is  believed 
by^'bfeeders  to  be  sterile.  This  is 
certainly  not  true  of  the  human 
spoeies. 
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FEE'MISSEMENT  CATAIRE. 
See  Auscultation. 

FRE'MITUS  {fre7nere,  to 
emit  a  dull,  roaring  sound).  A 
designation  of  a  dull,  roaring 
sound. 

1.  Fremitus,  pectoral.  Vocal 
vibration  ;  the  sound  of  the  voice 
transmitted  thi'ough  the  chest,  and 
perceptible  to  the  touch,  hence  also 
called  tactile  vocal  fremitus. 

2.  Cardiac  Friction-fremilus.  A 
fi'iction-fremitus  sometimes  per- 
ceived in  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium, especially  in  the  absorp- 
tion period  of  the  disease. 

3.  Pulmonary  Friction-fremitus. 
The  crackling  sensation  or  rub- 
bing movement  conveyed  to  the 
hand,  in  many  eases  of  pleurisy, 
by  friction  of  the  roughened 
surface  of  the  costal,  upon  the 
roughened  surface  of  the  pulmo- 
nary, pleura. 

FRIABILITY  (friabilis,  easily 
broken  or  crumbled,  from  friare, 
to  crumble).  The  property  by 
which  a  substance  is  capable  of 
being  crumbled  and  reduced  to 
powder.  Textures  may  be  fri- 
able. 

FRIAR'S  BALSAM.  Another 
name  for  Tinctura  Benzoini  Go. 

FRICTION-SOUND.  A  sound 
heard  in  auscultation  of  the  abdo- 
men, caused  by  the  rubbing  to- 
gether of  two  peritoneal  surfaces 
roughened  by  deposits  of  lymph. 
See  Auscultation. 

FRIEDREICH'S  DISEASE.  A 
form  of  hereditary  ataxia. 

FRIGIDA'RIUM  {frigidus,  cold). 
The  cooling-room  in  a  bath.  The 
cold  bath.    See  Bath. 

FRIGO'RIFIC  ifrigus,  coldness, 
facere,  to  produce).  Having  the 
quality  of  producing  extreme  cold, 
or  of  converting  liquids  into  ice, 


as  applied  to  certain  chemical 
mixtures. 

FRIGUS  (frigere,  to  be  cold, 
akin  to  rigere,  also  to  the  Gr. 
(ppia-aci},  to  have  an  ague-fit). 
Cold ;  trembling  with  cold ;  ex- 
posure to  cold.  This  term  differs 
from  algor,  which  denotes  a  starv- 
ing with  cold,  and  is  derived  from 
&\yos,  pain,  because  cold  causes 
pain. 

FROND  {fro7is,  a  branch).  A 
term  applied  to  the  leaf-like  organs 
of  Ferns,  and  other  Cryptogamic 
plants,  from  their  partaking  at 
once  of  the  nature  of  a  leaf  and 
of  a  stem,  combined. 

FRONS,  FRONTIS.  The  fore- 
head ;  the  part  of  the  face  extend- 
ing from  the  roots  of  the  haii'  to 
the  eye-brows.  See  Facies  and 
Kultus. 

FROST-BITE.  Gclatio.  A 
state  of  numbness,  or  torpefaction 
of  any  part  of  the  body,  occa- 
sioned by  exposure  to  cold,  and 
followed,  unless  relieved,  by  the 
death  of  the  part. 

FROZEN  SULPHURIC  ACID. 
Glacial  sulphuric  acid.  A  term 
applied  to  the  binhydrate  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  in  the  solid  state. 

FRUCTOSE  {fructus,  fruit).  A 
variety  of  sugar,  contained  in  ripe 
fruits  and  in  new  honey,  and  termed 
fruit-sugar,  and,  in  reference  to  its 
characteristic  feature,  uncrystalliz- 
able  sugar. 

FRUIT.  Fructus.  This  term 
strictly  denotes  the  pistil  arrived 
at  matu7-ity.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  pistil  and  floral  enve- 
lopes taken  together,  whenever 
they  are  all  united  in  one  uniform 
mass,  as  in  jjine-apple.  The 
various  forms  of  fruits  may  be 
thus  classified  and  botanically 
described : — 
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1.  SlMPLK 

Fkuits 


J 1 .  One-  or  two-seeded 
1 2. 


Many-seeded  -|  5. 


Utriculns. 

Nux. 

Drupa. 

Folliculus. 

Legumen. 

Lomontum. 


2.  Aggregate  /  1.  Ovary  superior 
Fkuits  ,  t  2. 


Ovary  inferior . 


1.  Ovary 
superior 


3.  Compound 
Fruits 


i 


2.  Ovary 
I      inferior  ^ 
I 

I 


Pericarp 
dry 

Pericarp 
fleshy 

Pericarp 
dry 

Pericarp 
fleshy 


4.  Collective  Fruits. 


FRUME'NTUM.  A  term  con- 
tracted from  frugimentum,  from 
the  root  fnt,g  in  fruges,  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ;  applied  especially  to 
corn,  grain,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  cereals. 

FRU'STUM.  A  piece  (of  food). 
It  di9"ers  from  fragmentum,  which 
is  a  piece  broken,  and  from  seg- 
mentum,  which  is  a  piece  cut  oti". 
Fntstimn  is  jn-obably  derived  from 
a  root,  frut,  to  break. 

FRU'TEX  (probably  connected 
with  ppijo),  to  sprout  forth).  A 
shrub ;  a  plant,  of  which  the 
branches  are  perennial,  proceeding 
directly  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  without  a,ny  supporting 
trunk.  When  very  small,  the 
plant  is  termed  fruticulus,  or  little 
shnib. 

FUCHSINE.   The  hydrochlorate 


7.  Etjerio. 

8.  Gynorrhodon. 

r  9.  Caryopsis. 

1  10.  Samara. 

-{11.  Siliqua. 

12.  Silicula. 

1 13.  Capsula. 

/  14.  Nuculanium. 

\  15.  Hesperidium. 

(16.  Glaus. 

-|  17.  Aclipenium, 

(^18.  Polachrenium. 

(  19.  Pomum. 

-j  20.  Pepo. 

1^21.  Bacca. 

C  22.  Syconus. 

A  23.  Strobilus. 

I  24.  Sorosis. 


of  rosaniline.  A  rose-red  dye ;  it  is 
used  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
nephritis. 

FUCUS  VESICULO'SUS.  A 
sea -weed,  termed  vernacularly 
bladder -ivrack,  first 
Clusius,  under  the 
marina,  and  used 
remedy  for  goitre  on  the  sea-coast 
of  England.  Burnt  in  the  open 
air,  and  reduced  to  a  black  powder, 
it  forms  the  vegetable  wihiops,  a 
species  of  charcoal. 

FUELS,  ARTIFICIAL.  Arti- 
ficial compositions  of  coal  and  other 
natural  fuel.  Thus,  Azalay's  hard 
shining  blocks  of  fuel  are  simply 
coal-dust,  subjected  to  intense  com- 
pression by  means  of  the  hydraulic 
press.  Warlich's  jiatent  fuel,  in 
the  form  of  bricks,  weighing  about 
twelve  pounds  each,  consists  of  the 


described  by 
name  qiiercus 
as   a  popular 
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dust  of  various  kinds  of  coal. 
Oram's  patent  fuel  is  a  condensed 
mixture  of  small  coal,  bitumen,  and 
sand.  Williams's  fuel  is  a  mixture 
of  dried  peat  and  bitumen. 

-FUGE  {fugare,  to  expel).  A 
termination  denoting  a  substance 
which  expels  another  substance, 
.  or  a  disease,  as  in  febri-/((^e,  a 
remedy  against  fever ;  \diCti-fuge, 
a  medicine  which  checks  or  di- 
minishes the  secretion  of  milk ; 
vermi  -  fuga,  or  anthelmintic,  a 
remedy  for  worms,  &c. 

FULI'GO.  Soot  or  smoke. 
Wood-soot,  or  fuligo  ligni,  is  the 
condensed  smoke  of  burning  wood, 
used  as  a  species  of  charcoal. 

FULLERS'  EARTH.  A  variety 
of  clay,  containing  about  25  per 
cent,  of  alumina,  and  so  named 
from  its  being  used  by  fullers  to 
remove  the  grease  from  cloth 
before  the  soap  is  applied. 

FU'LMINATES  {fulminare,  to 
thunder).  They  detonate  power- 
fully by  heat,  friction,  or  percus- 
sion, as  fulminating  silver,  &c. 

FU'LMINATES.  Compounds 
of  fulminic  acid,  an  acid  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  free  state  ; 
they  are  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  metal,  as  mercury,  silver,  gold, 
&c.,  in  nitric  acid,  and  subse- 
quently adding  alcohol  and  heat- 
ing the  n)ixture,  from  which  on 
cooling  the  fulminate  separates 
out. 

FULMINATING  MIXTURE 
(fulminare,  to  thunder).  A  term 
applied  to  certain  mixtures  which 
detonate  by  heat  or  friction  ;  such 
as  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  one  of 
sulphur. 

FULMINA'TION  [fidminarc,  to 
thunder).  The  explosion  which 
takes  place  in  chemical  bodies  by 
friction  or  heat. 

FUMA'EIC  ACID.    A  mono- 


basic acid,  produced  by  heating 
malic  acid,  and  also  existing  in 
fumitory,  and  in  Iceland  moss. 
It  was  first  procured  from  the 
Boletus  pseudo-igniarius,  and  has 
hence  been  called  holetic  acid. 

FUMIGATING  PASTILLES. 
Trocliisci  sen  candelce  fumales. 
Benzoin  generally  constitutes  the 
chief  ingredient  in  these  composi- 
tions, to  which  may  be  added  any 
odoriferous  substances. 

FUMIGATION  (fumigare,  to 
smoke,  to  fumigate).  The  use  of 
fumes,  chiefly  sulphur  dioxide, 
chlorine,  nitric  acid,  or  vinegar, 
for  the  removal  of  effluvia  or 
miasmata.  Also,  the  application 
of  fumes,  as  of  water  to  the 
throat,  of  mercury  or  sulphur  to 
sores,  &c. 

FU'MING  LIQUOR  (fumus, 
smoke).  A  chemical  mixture, 
which  emits  fumes  or  vapour  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

1.  Boyle's  fuming  liquor.  The 
proto-sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  a 
volatile  liquid,  formerly  called 
hepar  sulpliuris  volatilis,  &c. 
The  vapour  is  decomposed  by 
oxygen,  producing  fumes. 

•2.  Cadet's  fioming  liquor.  A 
liquid  obtained  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  equal  weights  of  ace- 
tate of  potash  and  arsenious  acid. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  insupport- 
able odour  and  spontaneous  in- 
flammability in  air.  It  is  also 
called  alcarsin. 

3.  Libavms's  filming  liquor. 
The  anhydrous  bi-chloride  of  tin  ; 
a  colourless  limpid  liquid,  which 
fumes  strongljr  in  humid  air. 

4.  Filming  liquor  of  Arsenic. 
The  sesquichloride  of  arsenic, 
a  colourless  volatile  liquid,  fum- 
ing strongly  on  exposure  to  the 
air, 

FUNCTION  [fungi,  to  discharge 
an  office).    The  office  of  an  organ 
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in  the  animal  or  vegetable  economy, 
as  of  the  heart  in  circulation,  of  the 
leaf  in  respiration,  &c. 

1.  Physiological  functions.  These 
are  functions  comprising  the  vital 
processes  observed  in  animals  and 
plants,  and  are  referable  to  three 
heads  :  1.  Functions  of  nutrition, 
including  all  those  processes 
whereby  the  iiwliviclual  organism 
lives,  grows,  and  maintains  its 
existence  against  all  the  hostile 
forces  constantly  at  work  upon  it. 
2.  Functions  ofrepivduction,  includ- 
ing those  processes  whereby  the 
perpetuation  of  the  spcciesis  secured, 
while  the  individual  perishes.  3. 
Functions  of  relation,  including 
those  processes,  such  as  sensation 
and  locomotion,'  whereby  the 
organism  is  brought  into  relation 
with  the  outer  world,  and  the 
outer  world  in  turn  reacts  upon 
the  organism. — H.  A.  Nicholson. 

2.  Reflex  function.  A  term 
applied  by  Marshall  Hall  to  that 
action  of  the  muscles  which  arises 
from  a  stimulus,  acting  through 
the  medium  of  their  nerves  and 
the  spinal  marrow :  thus,  the 
larynx  closes  on  the  contact  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  pharynx  on  that 
of  food,  the  sphincter  ani  on  that  of 
the  ffBces,  &c. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASE. 
This  term,  like  idiosyncrasy,  merely 
expresses  our  ignorance  of  the  cause 
and  nature  of  disease  ;  it  is  applied 
to  an  aggregation  of  symptoms 
which  are  not  explained  on  post- 
mortem examination  by  the  presence 
of  any  recognizable  change  in  the 
tissues.  Tetanus  is  sometimes  called 
functional,  because  its  patliology  is 
obscure  ;  but  no  one  calls  coma  a 
functional  disease.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Reynolds  understands  by  the  term 
functional  disease  "such  chauges  as 
have  no  recognized  morbid  anatomy, 
but   depend  upon  corresponding 


changes  in  the  finer  processes  of 
nutrition." 

FUNGA'TINGSORE.  A  variety 
of  excoriated  chancre  in  which  the 
surface  is  covered  with  large 
fungous  granulations. 

FUNGI.  Under  this  name 
botanists  comprehend  not  only 
the  various  races  of  mushrooms, 
toadstools,  and  similar  produc- 
tions, but  a  large  number  of 
microscopic  plants,  presenting  the 
appearances  called  mouldiness, 
mildew,  smut,  rush,  brand,  dry- 
rot,  &c. 

FU'NGIFORM  {fungus,  a  mush- 
room,  forma,  likeness).  Fungus- 
like ;  a  term  applied  to  the  papilla 
near  the  edges  of  the  tongue  ;  also 
to  parts  of  plants  which  have  a 
rounded,  convex  head  like  that  of 
a  mushroom, 

FUNGIN.  A  nutritious_  sub- 
stance, resembling  cellulose  in  its 
properties,  and  consisting  of  the 
fleshy  substance  of  mushrooms. 

FU'NGUS.  A  mushroom.  A 
morbid  growth  of  granulations  in 
ulcers,  commonly  termed  proud 
flesh.  Granulations  are  often 
called  fungotis  when  they  are  too 
high,  large,  flabby,  and  unhealthy. 

FUNGUS  CEREBRI.  The  same 
as  Hernia  Cerebri. 

FUNGUS  FOOT  OF  INDIA. 
Podclcoma.  Madura  foot.  A 
destructive  parasitic  disease  of  the 
foot  and  hand,  occurring  in  India, 
and  caused  by  the  development  of 
the  fungus  Mycetoma  or  Chio- 
nyphe  Carteri.    See  Dermatophyta. 

FUNGUS  HiEMATO'DES 
{alfxariid-i)s,  blood).  Hosmatode 
cancer.  Bleeding  fungus  ;  a  term 
applied  to  soft  malignant  growths 
exhibiting  vascular  fungous  granu- 
lations which  are  very  liable  to 
bleed.  It  sometimes  protrudes 
through  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a 
large    vascular    mass,  somewhat 
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resembling  a  clot  of  blood.  See 
Hccmatodcs. 

FUNIC  SOUFFLE.  See  Aus- 
cultation. 

FUNI'CULUS  (dim.  of  funis;  a 
thick  rope).  A  term  a))plied  to 
the  spermatic  cord,  consisting  of 
the  spermatic  artery  and  vein,  &c. ; 
also  to  the  stalk,  or  podosperm  of 
certain  ovules  in  plants. 

Funicidiis  olivaris.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  anterior  column  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  It  divides 
into  subordinate  portions,  called 
ihe.  funiculi  or  fasciculi  siliquce. 

FUNIS  UMBILICA'LIS.  The 
umbilical  cord  ;  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  fcetus  and 
the  placenta. 

FUR.  A  term  applied  to  a  cha- 
racteristic appearance  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  tongue,  in  almost  all 
severe  diseases,  presenting  various 
modifications  of  colour  and  density. 

F  U'  R  F  U  K.  Furfur  tritici. 
IJran  ;  the  husk  of  ground  wheat. 
Panis  furfuraccus  is  brown  or  bran- 
bread.  Furfurin  is  a  vegetable  alkali 
procured,  together  with  furfural, 
from  bran. 

FU'RFUROL.  A  peculiar  oily 
substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese 
upon  sugar  or  starch. 

FU'RFURES  CAPITIS  {furfur, 
bran).  Another  name  for  dan- 
driflf,  dandruff,  or  scurfiness  of  the 
bead. 

FU'RNACE  (furnus).  A  fire- 
place employed  for  pharmaceutical 
operations,  as  fusion,  distillation, 
sublimation,  the  oxidizement,  and 
the  deoxidizement,  or  reduction, 
of  metals.  Furnaces  have  accord- 
ingly been  termed  evaporatory, 
when  employed  to  reduce  sub- 
stances into  vapour  by  heat ;  revcr- 
Ireratory,  when  so  constructed  as 
to  prevent  the  flame  from  rising ; 


and /orfire,  when  the  current  of  air 
is  determined  by  bellows. 

F  U  R  N  E  A  U  X-J  0  R  D  A  N'S 
METHOD.  A  method  of  ampu- 
tating the  hip  by  means  of  a  circular 
incision  somewhat  low  down,  the 
head  of  the  femur  being  shelled  out 
through  a  vertical  external  incision. 

FU ROR  {furere,  to  rage).  Rage ; 
fury;  madness.  Hence,  f^(,ror 
uterinus,  uterine  madness,  or  nym- 
phomania ;  and  furor  transitorius, 
or  short  maniacal  fury. 

FURROWED  BAND.  A  band 
of  gray  matter  connecting  the 
uvula  with  the  amygdaloid  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum. 

FURUNCULO'SIS  (furunculus, 
a  boil).  A  constitutional  disposi- 
tion to  the  formation  of  furunculi ; 
a  furuncular  diathesis. 

FURU'NCULUS  (dim.  of  fur,  a 
thief).  Phyinafm-unculiis.  A  little 
thief,  and  hence,  a  boil  or  small 
tumor,  suppurating  imperfectly, 
and  containing  a  central  core  or 
slough.  It  is  named,  according  to 
some  writers,  from  furere,  to  rage, 
suggesting  the  severit}'  of  the  ]iain 
by  which  it  is  often  accompanied. 
In  furuncuhis  anthracoidcs  the  boils 
assume  the  character  of  small  car- 
buncles. 

FU'SEL  OIL  {fusel.  Germ,  bad 
liquor).  Foicsel  oil.  An  alcohol  of 
the  amylic  series,  produced  in  the 
fermentation  of  potatoes,  gi'ain, 
&c. ;  also  called  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
amyl.    See  Amylic  Alcohol. 

FUSIBILITY  {fusiis,  melted  or 
poured  out).  The  property  by 
which  bodies  assume  the  fluid 
state  on  the  application  of  heat. 

FUSIBLE  CA'LCULUS.  A  va- 
riety of  urinary  concretion,  con- 
sisting of  J;he  mixed  phosphates  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  of 
lime. 

FUSIBLE  METAL.  An  alloy  of 
bismuth,  lead,  and  tin  ;  it  melts  at 
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about  the  temperature  at  whicli 
water  boils. 

Base's  Fusible  Alloy.  An  alloycon- 
sisting  of  2  parts  by  weiglit  of  bis- 
muth, with  1  of  lead  and  1  of  tin. 

FU'SIFORM  [fusus,  a  spindle, 
forma,  likeness).  Spindle-shaped  ; 
thickest  in  the  middle  and  taper- 
ing to  both  ends,  as  the  cells  com- 
posing woody  fibre,  certain  roots,  &c. 

FUSIFORM  ANEURYSM.  See 
Aneurysm. 

FUSIOlSr  {fusus,  melted,  from 
fundere,  to  poiir  out).  The  state 
of  melting.  Substances  which 
admit  of  being  fused  are  termed 


fusible,  but  those  which  resist  the 
action  of  fire  are  termed  refractory. 
Fusion  differs  from  liquefaction  in 
being  applied  chiefly  to  metals 
and  other  substances  which  melt 
at  a  high  temperature. 

1.  Aqueous fiision.  The  solution 
of  salts,  which  contain  water  of 
crystallization,  on  exposure  to  in- 
creased temperature. 

2.  Dry  fusion.  The  liquefaction 
produced  by  heat  after  the  water 
has  been  expelled. 

3.  Igneous  fusion.  The  melting 
of  anhydrous  salts  by  heat  mthout 
undergoing  any  decomposition. 


GADUS  MORRHUA.  Morrhua 
vulgaris.  The  common  cod,  yield- 
ing the  well-known  oil  of  com- 
merce. A  brown  matter,  termed 
gaduin,  is  said  to  be  contained  in 
this  oil,  but  its  composition  is  un- 
known, and  its  existence  as  a  dis- 
tinct compound  is  very  doubtful. 

GAGE  or  GAUGE.  An  appara- 
tus for  detennining  the  physical 
state  of  a  material  body.  But  the 
term  is  usually  restricted  to  some 
particular  instruments,  as  the  gage 
of  the  air-pump,  which  indicates 
the  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  re- 
ceiver ;  the  steam-gage,  for  measur- 
ing the  pressure  of  steam ;  the 
gas-gage,  for  that  of  gas  ;  the  luind- 
gage  or  anemometer,  for  measur- 
ing the  force  of  the  wind,  &c. 

GALA,  GALA'CTOS  {yd\a, 
ydKaKTos,  milk).  The  Greek  term 
for  milk,  sometimes  confounded 
with  its  Latin  synonym.  Lac,  lactis, 
in  certain  compounds. 

1.  Galactic  acid;  lactic  acid. 
The  acid  of  milk. 


2.  Oalact-idrosis  {ISpds,  sweat). 
Lactescent  or  milky  perspiration. 
The  Latin  synonym  would  be  lacti- 
sudatio. 

3.  Galacto-cele  {ktiAti,  a  tumor). 
Milk-tumor ;  a  tumor  of  the 
mamma  occun-ing  during  lactation. 
The  unclassical  synonym  is  laclo- 
cele. 

4.  Galacto-meter  (fierpov,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  cream 
wdiich  rises  to  the  surface  of  milk. 
The  unclassical  synonym  is  lacto- 
meter. 

5.  Galacto-pJwrous  {(pepco,  to 
carry).  Milk-conveying,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  ducts  of  the  mammary 
glands.  Lactiferous  is  an  appro- 
priate Latin  synonym.  The  term 
galactoplwra  denotes  remedies 
which  increase  the  secretion  of 
milk. 

6.  Galacto-phyga  {(peiyoi,  to 
shun).  Remedies  which  arrest 
the  secretion  of  milk.  Lactifuge 
is  the  Latin  synonym. 
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7.  Galacto-poietic  {iroir)T'iK6s, 
capable  of  forming).  Milk-form- 
ing ;  a  substance  which  causes, 
or  increases,  the  formation  of  milk. 

8.  Galaeto-rrhcea  (peco,  to  flow). 
Profluvium  lactis.  A  milk-flow  ; 
an  excessive  flow  of  milk  ;  a  dis- 
ease of  the  breast  iu  nursing- 
women.    See  Agalactia. 

9.  Galacturia  {Zvpov,  urine). 
Same  as  Chyluria. 

GA'LBANUM.  A  fetid  gum- 
resin,  procured  from  an  imascer- 
tained  Umbelliferous  plant,  im- 
ported from  India  and  the  Levant. 
The  Greek  name  x°'^^°-v-t]  and  the 
Hebrew  chelbenah  are  supposed  to 
indicate  the  same  substance. 

GA'LBULTJS  (galbulus,  the  nut 
of  the  Gypress-tree).  A  kind  of 
cone,  differing  from  the  strobile 
only  in  being  round  and  having  the 
heads  of  the  carpels  much  enlarged, 
as  the  fruit  of  Juniper. 

GA'LEA.  Literally,  a  helmet. 
The  name  of  the  arched  upper  lip 
of  the  galeate  corolla  of  several 
labiate  plants,  as  Lamium,  &c. 

GA'LEA  CA'PITIS  (galea,  a 
helmet).  A  term  applied  to  the 
tendinous  expansion  which  unites 
the  two  portions  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle,  from  its  covering 
the  whole  vertex  of  the  skull. 

GALEAMAURO'SIS  (7o\6'77, 
contr.  ya\rj,  a  weasel,  a/j-avpcaiTis,  a 
becoming  dull — of  sight).  Amau- 
rotic cat's  eye.    See  Amaurosis. 

GALEN'S  BANDAGE.  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  four -tailed 
bandage,  or  single  split-cloth.  See 
Bandage.  Galen  lived  130-200 
A.D. 

GALEN,  VEINS  OF.  Veins 
which  collect  the  blood  from  the 
velum  interpositum  and  discharge 
it  into  the  straight  sinus  of  the 
dura  mater, 

GALE'NA.  A  native  sulphide, 
and  the  principal  ore  of  lead.  The 


lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
this  ore,  and  it  is  often  worked  for 
the  silver  it  contains. 

GALIPOT.  Barras.  A  resinous 
substance  yielded  by  the  different 
pines  which  produce  common  tur- 
pentine. 

GALL.  A  bitter  liquid  found  in 
the  gall-bladder,  and  consisting  of 
the  secretion  of  the  liver  or  bile 
mingled  with  that  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder.  See 
Bile. 

GALL-BLADDER.  Cystis 
fellea.  A  membranous  reservoir, 
lodged  in  a  fissure  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and  containing  the  bile. 

GALL-DUCTS.  These  are  the 
cystic,  proceeding  from  the  gall- 
bladder ;  the  hepatic,  proceeding 
from  the  liver  ;  and  the  ductus 
comimmis  choledocMcs,  resulting 
from  the  union  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding. 

GALL  FEVER.  A  name  for 
intermittent  fever. 

GALL-SICKNESS.  A  popular 
name  for  the  Walcheren  fever  of 
1809,  which  was  attended  with  a 
vomiting  of  bile. 

GALL  -  STONES.  Chololithi. 
Biliary  calculi  ;  concretions  found 
in  the  gall-bladder,  sometimes  iu 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  in 
branches  of  the  hepatic  duct.  They 
consist  of  calculi  composed  of 
cliolcsterine,  nearly  in  a  state  of 
purity  ;  mellitic  calculi,  so  named 
from  their  likeness  to  honey,  iu 
colour  ;  and  calculi  entirely  com- 
posed of  inspissated  bile. 

Gall-stone  colic.  Hepatic  or 
biliary  colic.  Severe  pain  occasioned 
by  the  passing  of  gall-stones  from 
the  gall-bladder  into  the  cj'stic 
duct. 

GALL^.  Galls.  Excrescences 
on  Quercus  infectoria,  Olivier, 
caused  by  the  punctures  and  de- 
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posited  ova  of  Diplolepis  Galloj 
tiuctoriffi,  Latr.  Hard,  heavy, 
globular  bodies,  varying  in  size 
from  half  an  iuch  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  intensely 
astringent. — Br.  Ph. 

GA'LLIC  ACID.  Hydrogen 
gallatc.  A  crystalline  acid  obtained 
from  galls,  and  from  most  astringent 
parts  of  plants  ;  but  principally  by 
decomposition  of  tannic  acid.  Gal- 
late  of  iron  is  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  black  ink. 

GALLrCOLiE  {galla,  a  gall, 
colei-e,  to  inhabit).  Gall-inhabiters ; 
a  tribe  of  Hymenopterous  insects, 
or  Diploleparice,  of  the  section 
Pupimra,  which  produce  the  ex- 
crescences on  plants  called  galls. 
See  Gallce. 

GA'LLIUM.  The  name  of  a 
metal  lately  discovered  by  M. 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  for  the  most 
part  in  zinc-blende,  by  means  of 
spectrum-analysis,  and  named  in 
honour  of  France. 

GALTON'S  WHISTLE.  An 
instrument,  the  note  of  which  can 
be  varied  at  will ;  it  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  highest 
and  lowest  notes  which  different 
individuals  are  capable  of  recog- 
nizing. 

GALVA'NIC  MOXA.  A  term 
applied  by  Fabre-Palaprat  to  the 
employment  of  Voltaic  electricity, 
as  a  therapeutical  agent,  for  pro- 
ducing the  cauterizing  eff'ects  of  the 
moxa. 

GA'LVANISM.  A  form  of  elec- 
tricity named  after  Galvani,  and 
usually  elicited  by  the  mutual 
action  of  various  metals  and  chemi- 
cal agents  upon  each  other.  The 
additional  discoveries  of  Volta  led 
to  the  term  Voltaism,  or  Voltaic 
Electricity ;  and  its  effects  on  the 
muscles  of  animals  newly  killed 
suggested  the  term  Animal  Elec- 
tricity. 


1.  Galvanic  Battery,  or  Trough, 
An  apparatus  for  generating  current 
electricity,  consisting  of  plates  of 
zinc  and  copper  fastened  together, 
and  cemented  into  a  wooden  or 
earthenware  trough,  so  as  to  form  a 
number  of  cells  ;  the  trough  is  then 
filled  with  diluted  acid. 

2.  Galvanic  current.  The  direct, 
continuous  current,  as  opposed  to 
the  Faradic  or  induced  current. 

3.  Galvano  -  meter  {fierpot/,  a 
measure).  MuUiiMer.  An  instru- 
ment which  indicates  the  feeblest 
polarization  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
or  slightest  current  in  the  con- 
necting wire  of  a  voltaic  circle. 

4.  Galvano  -  scope  (tr/coireo),  to 
examine).  An  instrument  by  means 
of  which  the  existence  and  dii'ection 
of  an  electric  current  may  be  de- 
tected. A  magnetic  needle  is  a 
galvanoscope. 

5.  Nomenclature.  New  and  more 
recondite  terms  are  in  use.  A 
batteiy  is  now  a  rheo-motor ;  the 
wire  which  conveys  the  current  is  a 
rhco-phore ;  the  whole  circuit  is 
called  rhco-plioric,  while  the  gal- 
vanoscope is  a  rlico-scope  ;  the  gal- 
vanometer is  a  rlieo-meter ;  the 
instrumentfor  reversing  the  currents 
is  arheo-trope  ;  that  for  periodically 
interrupting  the  current  is  a  rJieo- 
tome,  while  that  for  maintaining  the 
current  at  any  degree  of  force  is  a 
rheostat.    See  Mheomeler. 

GA'LVANIZED  IROK  A  sub- 
stance prepared  by  coating  clean 
iron  with  melted  zinc  by  galvanic 
action,  and  thus  combining  the 
great  strength  of  iron  with  the 
durability  of  zinc. 

GALVA'NO-PUNCTURE.  An 
operation  for  aneurysm,  in  which 
the  attempt  is  made  to  produce 
coagulation  in  the  tumor  by  de- 
composing the  blood  contained  in 
it  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current. 

GA'MBIR.    The  Malay  name  of 
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an  astringent  extract,  procured  from 
the  Uncaria  gamUr,  a  Cinchonace- 
ous  plant  of  the  Indian  archipelago. 
The  substance  commonly  called 
square  catechit,  and  by  tanners  terra 
japonica,  is  the  produce  of  this 
plant,  and  is  therefore  not  catechu, 
but  gambir. 

G  A  M  B  0 '  G  E.  Camhogia.  A 
gum-resin  obtained  from  Gareinia 
Morella,  var.  pedicellata,  a  Gutti- 
ferous  plant,  imported  from  Siam. 
The  Ceylon  gamboge  is  the  produce 
of  Hehradendron  Camhogioides,  and 
is  usually  considered  of  inferior 
quality. 

GAMO-PE'TALOUS  {yaixia,,  to 
marry,  irfraXov,  a  petal).  A  term 
applied  to  a  corolla  which  con- 
sists of  cohering  petals,  and  which 
is  incorrectly  termed  monopeta- 
lous. 

Gamo-scpalous.  A  term  applied 
to  a  calyx  which  consists  of  colier- 
ing  sepals,  and  which  is  incorrectly 
termed  monosepaloiis. 

GA'NGLION  {ydyyAtov,  a  tumor 
under  the  skin  ;  in  modern  ana- 
tomy, a  plexus  of  the  nerves).  1. 
A  small  uervou.s  centre,  or  an  en- 
largement in  the  course  of  a  nerve, 
sometimes  termed  a  diminutive 
brain,  2.  In  speaking  of  the  lym- 
phatic system,  a  ganglion  denotes 
what  is  commonly  called  a  con- 
globate gland.  3.  The  term  also 
signifies  an  encysted  tumor  in  the 
course  of  a  tendon,  or  aponeurosis, 
from  eH'usion  into  its  theca,  as  in 
ganglion  patellse,  or  the  house- 
maid's knee.    See  Hygroma. 

1.  Ganglion  azygos,  vel  impar. 
See  Coccygeal  Ganglion. 

2.  Ganglia,  cardiac.  Ganglia  in 
and  near  the  heart  wall,  connected 
with  filaments  of  the  sympathetic 
and  pneumo-gastric  nerves.  See 
Bidder's  Ganglia. 

3.  Ganglion,  Casserian.  A 
large  semilunar  ganglion,  formed 


on  the  sensory  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve. 

4.  Ganglion  cavemosum.  A 
ganglion  placed  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  caver- 
nous sinus.  It  does  not  always 
exist. 

5.  Ganglion  cervicale  primum. 
The  superior  cervical  ganglion, 
situated  under  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  remarkable  for  its  size 
and  the  regularity  of  its  occur- 
rence. Under  the  term  great  sym- 
Xiathetic  are  commonly  associated 
all  the  ganglia  which  occur  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  together 
with  the  filaments  which  issue  from 
them. 

6.  Ganglion  cervicale  medittm, 
seu  tliyroideuin.  A  ganglion  situ- 
ated opposite  to  the  fifth,  or  sixth 
vertebra.  It  is  often  entirely 
wanting,  sometimes  double. 

7.  Ganglion  cervicale  inferixis. 
The  inferior  cervical  ganglion, 
situated  behind  the  vertebral 
artery,  between  the  transverse 
process  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first 
rib.  It  is  sometimes  double,  and 
frequently  continuous  with  the 
preceding  ganglion. 

8.  Ganglion  intercaroticum.  A 
small  body  about  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  long  placed  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  common  carotid  artery 
at  its  bifurcation  ;  it  consists  of 
small  much-convoluted  arteries 
with  a  plexus  of  nerve  fibres  sur- 
rounding them.  See  LuscJika's 
Gland. 

9.  Ganglia,  lumbar.  Five  or 
fewer  ganglia  on  each  side,  placed 
between  the  twelftli  rib  and  the 
articulation  of  the  last  vertebra 
with  the  sacrum. 

10.  Ganglion  of  Meckel.  The 
spheno-palatine  ganglion,  situated 
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in  the  splieuo-maxillary  fossa  on 
the  spheuo-palatiue  branches  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve. 

11.  Ganglion  ophthahnicum. 
The  ophthalmic  or  .lenticular  gan- 
glion, placed  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  optic  nerve  ;  one  of  the  smallest 
ganglia  of  the  body. 

12.  Ganglion,  otic  (oZs,  wtJs,  the 
ear).  A  small  ganglion  discovered 
by  Arnold,  on  the  third  or  inferior 
maxillary  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve. 

13.  Ganglion petrosuin.  Ganglion 
of  Anderscli ;  a  gangliform  swelling 
on  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

14.  Ganglion  of  Eibes.  A  small 
ganglion  of  communication  between 
the  sympathetic  filaments  of  the 
anterior  cerebral  arteries. 

15.  Ganglia,  sacral.  Three  or 
four  ganglia  on  each  side,  placed 

■  upon  the  sides  of  the  anterior  sur- 
1  face  of  the  sacrum. 

16.  Ganglia,  semilunar.  The  two 
1  principal  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus 
I  of  the  sympathetic,  lying  on  the 
(  crura  of  the  diaphragm  close  to  the 
i  adrenal  bodies. 

17.  Ganglion,  s^ib-maxillary.  A 
,  ganglion  which  occurs  opposite 
t  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  and  is 
( connected  by  filaments  with  the 
1  lingual,  sympathetic,  and  chorda 
t  tympaui  nerves. 

18.  Ganglion  of  Wrishcrg.  A 
.■^  small  ganglion  occasionally  found 
c  on  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus. 

GANGLIO'NIGA  [-yAyyXwv,  a 
1  nerve-knot).  A  class  of  medicinal 
.1  agents  which  affect  the  sensibility  or 
I  muscular  motion  of  parts,  supplied 
tby  the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic 
>  system  of  nerves. 

GANGRiE'NA  ORIS.  Stomatitis 

■  gangrcenosa.  A  disease  which 
affects  and  destroys  the  cheeks,  or 

.gums,  in  infants.  It  is  also  termed 
•  cancruvi  oris.  A  similar  disease 
occurs  in  the  pudenda. 


GA'NGRENE  (ydyypaiva,  from 
ypaivtii  or  ypdw,  to  eat).  Death  in 
toto  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  living  body  ;  it  may  be  idio- 
pathic as  senile  gangrene,  trau- 
matic, septic  as  hospital  gangrene, 
and  lastly  the  result  of  frost-bite. 
The  division  into  moist  and  dry 
gangi-ene  is  of  little  clinical  value. 
See  Hospital  Gangrene. 

GANOIDEI  {ydvos,  brightne.ss). 
An  order  of  fishes  so  called 
because  of  the  bright  enamel 
covering  of  the  scales.  The  Order 
is  chiefly  represented  by  fossil 
forms. 

GANNAL'S  SOLUTION.  _  A 
preparation  for  preserving  animal 
substances,  made  by  dissolving  one 
ounce  of  acetate  of  alumina  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water. 

G  A  NT'S  OPERATION. 
Division  of  the  femur  below  the 
trochanters,  an  operation  occasion- 
allj'^  resorted  to  in  ankylosis  of  the 
hip  in  a  flexed  position. 

GA'RANCIN.  The  colouring 
matter  of  madder,  mixed  with  the 
carbonized  residue  resulting  from 
the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  the 
woody  fibre  and  other  constituents 
of  madder.  It  is  a  brownish  or  puce- 
coloured  powder  used  in  dyeing. 

GARDEN-SPURGE  OIL.  A 
fixed  oil,  of  the  most  violent  pur- 
gative nature,  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Euphorbia  lathyris,  a 
common  weed  in  cottage  gardens, 
where  it  is  called  Caper. 

GARGARI'SMA  (yapyapiCa,.,  to 
gargle).  Gargarismics.  A  gargle  ; 
a  preparation  for  rinsing  the 
throat. 

GARLIC.  The  common  name 
given  to  the  cloves  of  Allium 
sativum,  a  bulbous  monocotyle- 
donous  plant,  of  the  order  Liliaceoe, 
found  wild  in  Sicily  and  some 
parts  of  Provence.  Oil  of  Garlic 
is  obtained  from  the  cloves,  and 
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constitutes  tlie  sulphide  of  the 
radical  allyl. 

GAERTNER'S  DUCT.  See 
Duct  of  Giirtncr. 

GAS.  A  Teutonic  word,  applied 
originally  to  elastic  fluids,  but  now 
to  any  kind  of  air  differing  from 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

1.  Permayient  gases  are  those 
which  retain  their  form  unchanged, 
resuming  theii-  original  volume  on 
the  discontinuance  of  any  force 
which  may  have  operated  upon 
them,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  change  of  temperature  or  the 
degree  of  compression  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  They 
are  the  only  perfectly  elastic  sub- 
stances in  existence  :  hitherto  this 
character  has  been  restricted  to 
oxygen  gas,  nitrogen  gas,  and 
hydrogen  gas.  Recently,  however, 
we  have  heai'd  that  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  have  been  liquefied  by  M. 
Raoul  Pictet,  of  Geneva. 

2.  Compressible  gases  are  those 
which  lose  their  gaseous  form  from 
the  action  of  cold  and  compression. 
These  arc  carbonic  acid  gas,  am- 
mouiacal  gas,  &c.  ;  the  former  has 
been  reduced  to  the  liquid,  even  to 
the  solid,  form.    See  Vapours. 

3.  Critical  point  of  gases.  A 
term  applied  to  a  curious  pheno- 
menon attending  the  liquefaction 
of  gases,  and  defined  by  M.  Jamin 
as  "the  temperature  at  which  a 
liquid  and  its  saturated  vapour 
have  the  same  density." 

GAS-LIQUOR.  Ammoniacal 
liquor.  The  water  which  remains 
after  the  gas,  used  for  illumina- 
tion, has  passed  through  the  puri- 
fier ;  it  consists  of  hydro-sulphide 
and  hydro-bisulphide  of  lime,  and 
has  been  used  with  great  success 
in  chronic  cutaneous  disorders. 

GA'SOLYTES  {gas,  and  Kvt6s, 
soluble).  The  designation  of  a 
class  of  mineralizing  (or  electro- 


negative) elements  which  are 
capable  of  forming  permanent* 
gaseous  combinations  with  oxygen, 
with  hydrogen,  or  with  fluorine. 
These  are  carbon,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, &c. 

GASOME'TRIO  {gcis,  and  m^- 
rpov,  a  measure).  A  term  applied 
to  a  branch  of  chemical  analysis. 
Sec  Analysis. 

GASTR-,  GA'STERO-,  GA'S- 
TRO-  {yaffT'fip,  yacTTepos,  syncop. 
ya(TTp6s).  In  classical  language, 
this  term  denoted  the  paunch  or 
belly ;  Lat.  venter.  Aristophanes 
uses  the  word  yaarpl^co,  to  punch 
a  man  in  the  belly.  In  modern 
medicine,  the  term  denotes  ex- 
clusively the  stomach. 

1.  Gastric  fever.  A  term  first 
applied  by  Baillon  to  common 
fever,  when  attended  by  unusual 
gastric  derangement ;  it  is  the 
meningo -gastric  fever  of  Pinel. 
Catarrhal  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach, when  slight,  are  termed 
"bilious  attacks;"  when  severe, 
they  are  sometimes  designated 
gastric  fevers.  The  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  any  febrile 
condition  accompanied  by  gastric 
symptoms,  and  especially  to  what 
is  now  known  as  Enteric  Fever. 

2.  Gastric  jtiice.  The  )ieculiar 
digestive  fluid  secreted  by  tlie 
stomach,  the  chief  solvent  fluid  in 
the  digestive  process.  It  possesses 
chemical  properties,  and  contains 
muriatic  acid. 

3.  Gastr-itis.  Inflammatio  ven- 
triculi.  Acute  gastric  catarrh  ; 
an  acute  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
depending  on  an  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane, 
seldom  an  idiopathic  affection. 

4.  Gastro-cele  {K-f]\ri,  a  tumor). 
Hernia  of  the  stomach.  The  term 
K-fiAt],  cele,  in  this  and  similar  com- 
pounds, suggests  the  contents  of  the 
hernia. 
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5.  Oastro-aicmius  (Kvrjfi-ri,  the 
:  leg).    The  name  of  a  muscle,  or 

muscles,     also    called  gemellus, 

■  which  piincipally  forms  the  calf 
or  belly  of  the  leg  ;  it  is  distin- 

.  guished  into   two  fleshy  masses, 
called  the  outer  and  inner  heads. 
;  Its  ofBce  is  to  extend  the  foot. 

6.  Gastr-algia  {&\yos,  pain). 
!  Pain  of  the  stomach.    The  term 

is  sometimes  considered  synony- 

■  mous  with  gastr-odynia.  But 
:  neither  word    is    classical.  The 

Greeks  had  a  clear  idea  of  glut- 
:  tony,  which  •  they  expressed  by 
•  yao-Tpifxapyia  ;  they  seem  to  have 
•.  escaped  the  modern  result.  See 
1  the  term  Stomach-ache. 

7.  Gastro-eiiteritis.  Inflarama- 
;  tion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mu- 
i  cous  membrane.  Gastro-enteritis 
.  mucosa  is  English  cholera. 

8.  Gastro-entero-stomy{ivTepov,  an 
i  intestine,  ffrifia,  mouth).  Gastro- 
'.  duodeno-stomy.  An  operation  for 
I  establishing  a  permanent  and  di- 
I  rect  channel  between  the  stomach 

and  the  lower  part  of  the  duode- 
num, so  that  the  food  does  not 
pass  through  the  pylorus  and 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum. 

9.  Gastro-epiploic  {iTrlirXoov,  the 
omentum).  Belonging  to  the 
stomach  and  omentum  ;  as  applied 
to  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  abdomen, 
&c. 

10.  Gastro-malacia  {/xaKaKos, 
soft).  Softening  of  the  stomach, 
occurring  in  infants,  and  usually 
preceded  by  hydrocephalus,  by 
an  acute  exanthematous  disease, 
or  by  some  disease  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  ;  it  is  probably  a  post- 
mortem change,  and  not  due  to  a 
special  disease  of  the  stomach 
wall. 

11.  Gastro-periodynia  {weploSos, 
a  period).  Periodical  pain  of  the 
stomach ;    .  a     peculiar  disease, 


known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
sool.  So  painful  are  the  paroxysms 
of  this  disease,  that  it  is  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  deadly 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  Siva,  the 
destroying  power  of  the  triad  ; 
and  so  incurable,  that  even  Siva 
himself  cannot  remove  it. 

12.  Gastropoda  (irovs,  a  foot). 
A  class  of  encephalous  molluscs 
whose  locomotive  organ  consists 
of  a  large  ventral  expansion  called 
the  "foot." 

13.  Gastro-rraphia  {^dirrce,  to 
sew).  A  suture  uniting  a  wound 
of  the  belly,  or  of  some  of  its 
contents  ;  a  sewing  up  of  a  belly- 
wound. 

14.  Gastro -splenic  omentum..  A 
term  applied  to  the  laminjs  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  are  comprised 
between  the  spleen  and  the 
stomach. 

15.  Gastro-tomia  (to/x^,  section). 
The  operation  of  opening  the 
stomach,  for  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies.  The  term  gastro- 
stomy {(rr6fj.a,  a  mouth)  has  been 
applied  by  M.  Sedillot  to  an  opera- 
tion for  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  ; 
it  consists  in  opening  the  stomach 
by  an  incision  through  the  abdo- 
minal walls,  and  thus  introducing 
food  directly  into  the  organ.  The 
term  implies  the  making  of  an 
artificial  mouth  for  the  stoviach. 

GA'STRULA  (dim.  of  yaffr^fip). 
Haeckel's  term  for  that  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  ovum,  in 
which  the  embryo  consists  of  two 
layers  enclosing  a  central  cavity. 

"GATTINE.  Febrine.  The 
"spotted  disease"  of  silkworms, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus. 

GAULTHE'RIC  ACID.  Salicy- 
late of  methylene.  The  heavy  oil 
of  partridge-berry,  or  Gaultheria 
procumbejis,  forming  a  constituent 
of  the  commercial  oil  of  winter- 
green.     It    combines  with  bases 
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and  forms  salts,  called  gauUherates. 
The  light  oil  of  partridge-berry  is 
called  ciaullherylcne. 

GAY-LUSSAC'S  LAW.  The 
discovery  made  by  Gay-Lussac, 
that  there  exists  a  simple  relation, 
not  only  between  the  volumes  of 
two  gases  which  combine,  but  also 
between  the  sum  of  the  volumes 
of  gas  which  enter  into  combina- 
tion and  the  volume  which  this 
combination  occupies  when  in  the 
gaseous  state.    Thus  : — 

1.  Two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
combine  with  one  volume  of 
oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of 
aqueous  vapour. 

2.  Two  volumes  of  nitrogen 
combine  witli  one  volume  of 
oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of 
protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

3.  Three  volumes  of  hydrogen 
are  combined  with  one  volume  of 
nitrogen  in  two  volumes  of  am- 
moniacal  gas. 

4.  One  volume  of  nitrogen  is 
united  with  one  volume  of  oxygen 
in  two  volumes  of  binoxide  of 
nitrogen. 

5.  One  volume  of  hydrogen  is 
united  with  one  volume  of  chlo- 
rine in  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas. 

GE'IN  (77J1J/0S,  earthy,  from  yri, 
earth).  Gcic  acid.  A  brown  pre- 
cipitate obtained  by  boiling  mould 
or  decayed  vegetable  matter  with 
alkalies.    See  Ulmin. 

GELATI'GENOUS  PRINCI- 
PLES. Gelatinous  prindi^lcs.  A 
class  of  alimentary  principles 
which,  on  boiling  in  water,  yield 
a  jelly,  and  appear  to  serve  for 
the  production  of  the  gelatinous 
tissues.  They  do  not  furnish 
protein.  See  Protcinaceous  Prin- 
ciples. 

GE'LATIN  [gelit,  frost).  Glu- 
tin.  A  nitrogenous  substance  pre- 
pared from  white  fibrous  tissue  by 


heating  it  with  acetic  acid,  or  with 
water  in  a  digester ;  it  is  pre-  ' 
cipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  and 
by  tannic  acid,  but  not  by  lead 
acetate.  The  purest  variety  of 
gelatin  is  isinglass;  the  common 
gelatin  of  commerce  is  called  glw; 
and  the  hydrate  of  gelatin,  jelly. 

1.  Gelatin  Ga2mdcs.  Capsules 
prepared  from  a  concentrated 
solution  of  gelatin,  and  filled  with 
medicines. 

2.  Gelatin  -  Cultivation.  The 
culture  in  sterilized  gelatine  of 
bacteria. 

GELA'TINO  -  SULPHUROUS 
BATH.      Prepared  by  adding  a 
pound    of    glue,    previously   dis-  ( 
solved  in  water,  to  the  sulphurated  t 
bath  (Dupuytren).     The  latter  is  t 
prepared  by  dissolving  four  ounces  j 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  thirty 
gallons  of  water.  j 

GELA'TINOUS   TISSUES.  i 
Tissues   which   yield    to   boiling  » 
water  a  substance  which,  on  cool-  ( 
ing,    forms  a  jelly,   or  may  be 
called  gelatin.     They  are  chiefly  } 
found  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
the    membranes   in  general,  the 
tendons,   ligaments,  bones,  carti- 
lages, &c. 

GELA'TIO  {gelare,  to  freeze). 
A  freezing  or  frost-bite.  A  term 
denoting  every  degree  of  chill,  from 
tlie  chillhlain  to  positive  freezing 
and  death  of  a  part  of  the  body, 
and  specially  applied  to  gangrene 
of  the  feet  caused  by  exposure  to 
cold. 

GELE'E  POUR"LE  GOITRE. 
A  preparation  sold  at  Lausanne 
in  Switzerland,  consisting  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium.  * 

GE'LIDUS  ;  EGE'LIDUS.  The 
former  term,  derived  from  gclu, 
frost,  means  frosty  or  very  cold  ; 
the  latter,  with  its  prefix  c,  out  of, 
signifies  thawed,  and  hence  luke- 
warm.    Ovid  has  "gelidum  Bo- 
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rean,  egelidumque  Notum."  See 
Egelidus, 

G  E'  L  0  S  E.  A  designation  of 
Jamaica  isinglass,  the  produce  of 
Gelideum  corneum,  a  gelatinous 
British  species  of  seaweed. 

GEME'LLUS  {geminus,  double). 
Twin ;  the  name  of  two  muscles 
— the  superior  and  the  inferior  — 
situated  beneath  the  gluteus  maxi- 
inus.  They  are  also  called  musculi 
gemini. 

GE'MMA.  The  general  name 
for  any  precious  stone  ;  also,  a  leaf- 
bud,  or  the  rudiment  of  a  young 
branch.  The  term  gemmce  is  also 
applied  to  minute  gi-een  bodies 
found  in  little  cups  on  the  fronds 
of  Marcliantia.  Gemmce  morhidm 
are  the  buds  of  the  Dyer's  Oak,  in 
an  abnormal  condition. 

GEMMATION  {gemma,  a  bud). 
A  term  applied  to  the  cell-develop- 
ment of  plants  and  animals,  in 
which  new  cells  are  formed  on  the 
outside  of  old  cells  by  a  kind  of 
budding  process,  as  in  algae.  See 
Fission. 

GE'MMULE  {gemmula,  a  small 
bud).  A  term  used  synonymously 
with  plumule,  the  growing  point 
of  the  embryo  in  plants. 

-GEF,  -GENESIS,  -GENOUS 
{yivos,  birth,  yiveais,  generation  ; 
from  yivvdw,  to  produce).  Termi- 
nations denoting  2^1'oduction,  or 
,  generation,  as  in  oxj-gen,  the  sup- 
posed producer  of  acidity  ;  epi- 
:  genesis,  or  the  theory  of  genera- 
tion by  the  joint  production  of 
matter  afforded  by  both  sexes  ;  and 
exo-genous,  denoting  a  mode  of 
growth  by  external  deposition. 

GENA.  A  cheek  ;  more  fre- 
'  qnently  Gence,  the  cheeks ;  the 
■  lateral  walls  of  the  mouth  ;  the 
I  part  of  the  face  under  the  eye- 
i  lids.  Genu  differs  from  mala  in 
refening  to  tlie  external  part  only 
of  the  face,  while  the  latter  term 


includes  the  fleshy  substance  of  the 
cheek  and  the  cheek-bone.  See 
3Iala. 

GENERA'TION  {generare,  to 
beget).    Reproduction.    This  is — 

1.  Fissiparous  {fissus,  cleft,  from 
findere,  to  cleave,  and  parire,  to 
bring  forth),  when  it  occurs  by 
sp)ontaneous  division  of  the  body 
of  the  parent  into  two  or  more 
parts,  each  part,  when  separated, 
becoming  a  distinct  individual,  as 
in  the  monad,  vorticella,  &c. ;  or 
by  artificial  division,  as  in  the 
hydra,  planaria,  &c. ;  and  in  the 
propagation  of  plants  by  slips. 

2.  Gemmiparous  {gemma,  a  bud, 
and  parerc,  to  bring  forth),  or  the 
multiplication  of  the  species  by 
buds  or  gemviules,  arising  from 
germs,  as  exemplified  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  in  many  of  the 
infusoria,  &c. 

8.  Generation  by  Fecundation 
{fec'undus,  fruitful),  or  the  effect 
of  the  vivifying  fluid  provided  by 
one  class  of  organs  upon  the  germ 
contained  in  a  seed  or  ovum  formed 
by  another  class  ;  the  germ,  whep 
fecundated,  is  termed  the  embryo. 
This  process  consists  in  imi^rcgna- 
tion  in  the  male,  conception  in  the 
female. 

GENERATION,  SPONTANE- 
OUS. The  production  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  without  the 
agency  of  organisms  of  a  similar 
nature.  This  doctrine  is  termed 
archegenesis  by  Haeckel,  abiogene- 
sis  by  Huxley,  and  archebiosis  by 
Bastian. 

GENERATIONS,  ALTERNA- 
TION OF.  A  term  applied  by 
Prof.  Steenstrup  to  a  phenomenon 
presented  by  many  of  the  lower 
animals  in  the  course  of  their 
development  from  the  ovum  to  the 
adult  condition.  These  not  only 
pass  through  various  forms,  as  is 
seen  in  thp  Insect  tiibes,  but  at 
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certain  stages  of  their  growth 
possess  the  power  of  multiplying 
themselves.  The  individuals  which 
exhibit  this  phenomenon  have  been 
called  "nurses,"  and  the  process 
has  been  particularly  observed  in 
the  Acalephfe,  Entozoa,  Polypifei'a, 
Salpte,  and  Vorticellaj.  The  pro- 
geny developed  by  means  of 
"nurses"  is  permanently  dissimilar 
from  its  parent,  but  itself  produces 
a  new  generation,  which  either 
itself  or  in  its  oifspring  returns  to 
the  form  of  the  parent  animal. — 
Engl.  C'yd. 

GE'NESIS  {ytvea-is,  generation). 
The  following  terms  have  been 
employed  by  Haeckel  with  refer- 
ence to  the  entire  doctrine  of 
organic  evolution  :  ontogenesis,  the 
history  of  individual  development ; 
phylogenesis,  the  history  of  genea- 
logical development ;  biogenesis, 
the  history  of  life  -  development 
generally.  Ontogenesis  is  thus 
a  brief  recapitulation  of  phylo- 
genesis. 

GENE'TICA  {yeueffis,  genera- 
tion).     Medicines  which  act  on 


the  sexual  organs. 


As  affecting 


the  venereal  orgasm,  they  com- 
prise the  aphrodisiacs  and  the 
anaphrodisiacs ;  as  affecting  the 
uterus,  they  include  the  emmena- 
gogucs  and  the  echolics. 

GENEVA  or  HOLLANDS.  An 
alcoholic  beverage,  made  in  Hol- 
land, from  malted  barley  or  rye, 
rectified  on  juniper-berries.  Ge- 
neva must  not  be  confounded  with 
Gin,  though  the  latter  name  was 
derived  from  the  former.    See  Gin. 

GENICULATE  BODIES.  See 
Corpora  Gcniculata. 

GENI'O-  {yivfiov,  the  chin). 
Geneio.  Terms  compounded  of 
this  word  relate  to  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  chin,  as — 

1.  Genio-glossus  {yXaxrcra,  the 
tongue).    A  muscle  situated  be- 


tween the  tongue  and  the  lower 
jaw%  This  is  also  called  genio- 
hyoglossus,  from  its  being  inserted 
also  into  the  os  hyoides  ;  and  by 
Winslow,  polychrestiis,  from  its  per- 
forming eveiy  motion  of  the  tongue. 

2.  Genio-hyoideus.  A  muscle 
attached  to  the  mental  process 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  to  the  os 
hyoides.  It  pulls  the  throat  up- 
wards. 

3.  Genial  Processes.  The  name 
of  four  eminences  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone,  beneath  the  sym- 
physis of  the  chin. 

GENITA'LIA  {genitalis,  per- 
taining to  generation).  Sub. 
membra.  The  organs  of  genera- 
tion ;  the  sexual  organs.  Gcnitales 
menses,  the  months  of  pregnancy 
during  which  the  child  may  be 
born.  Genitale  profluviuvi,  semi- 
nal emission. 

GE'NITO-CRURAL.  The  name 
of  a  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
first  lumbar,  and  dividing  into  an 
internal  branch,  which  accompanies 
the  spermatic  cord ;  and  an  external, 
which  is  disti'ibuted  into  filaments 
below  the  crural  arch  over  the  front 
of  the  thigh. 

GE'NTIAN.  The  pharmaceu- 
tical ]iame  of  the  di'ied  root  of 
Gentiana  lutea.  Linn.,  collected  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe  [Br.  Ph.). 
Dioscorides  mentions  a  common 
Alpine  plant  by  the  name  yevnavf] 
or  gentian.  The  gentian  of  com- 
merce is  reputed  to  contain  a 
crystallizable  principle  called 
gentianin,  which  itself  consists  of 
two  distinct  principles,  the  one 
tasteless  and  crystalline,  called 
gentisin  or  gentisic  acid,  the  other 
bitter,  named  gcntianilc. 

GENTIAN  SPIRIT.  An  alco- 
holic liquor  produced  by  the  vinous 
fermentation  of  the  fusion  of  gen- 
tian ;  much  admired  by  the  Swiss. 
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GENU  (ySuv).  The  knee.  Genua 
introrsum  flexa  is  the  Latin  term 
for  knock-knee  or  in-kuee  ;  genua 
arcitata,  for  bow-knee  or  out-knee 
(see  Genio  Valgum).  The  term 
genu  is  also  applied  to  the  rounded 
anterior  border  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum  of  the  brain. 

GENU-PECTORAL  POSITION. 
The  position  the  body  assumes 
when  resting  on  the  breast,  fore- 
arms, and  knees. 

GENU  VALGUM.  This  term 
is  applied  to  tlie  deformity  called 
hiock-knce  or  X-knee.  In  classical 
language,  however,  varus  is  knock- 
kneed  or  having  the  legs  bent 
inioard,  while  valgus  is  bow-legged 
or  having  the  legs  bent  outiuards. 

GENUS.  A  group  of  species 
which  possess  a  community  of 
essential  details  of  structure.  A 
genus  may  contain  hundreds  of 
species,  or  be  limited  to  one. 

GEOMETRICAL  METHOD  IN 
MEDICINE.  This  consists  in 
deducing  phenomena  from  some 
one  law  or  force,  some  single  pre- 
mise, as  the  anima  of  Stahl,  the 
four  elementary  fluids  of  the 
humoral  pathologists,  the  similia 
similibus  cw-antur  of  the  homreo- 
pathists,  &c. 

GERM-CELL.  The  cell  result- 
ing from  the  union  of  the  spermato- 
zoon with  the  germinal  vesicle. 
This  is  the  "primary"  genn-cell ; 
tliose  that  are  propagated  by  it  are 
called  "derivative"  germ-cells. 
These  and  the  assimilated  yolk 
constitute  the  germ-mass,  or  matters 
prepared  for  the  formation  of  the 
embryo. 

GERM-THEORY.  A  theory  for 
explaining  the  origin  of  what 
are  now  called  "communicable," 
"spreading,"  or  "zymotic"  dis- 
eases. It  states  that  living  germs, 
produced  without  the  body  and 
possessing  an  independent  gi'owth 


and  vitality,  enter  the  animal  body 
and  originate  their  specific  diseases. 
See  Septine. 

GERMAN  SILVER.  Packfong. 
Albata.  An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc, 
and  nickel,  mixed  in  different  pro- 
poi-tions  for  different  purposes. 

GERMAN  TINDER.  Amadou. 
A  substance  prepared  fi"om  the 
Polyporus  fmnentarius  and  ignia- 
rius,  by  cutting  the  fungi  into  slices, 
beating  and  soaking  them  in  a 
solution  of  uiti'e. 

GE'RMEN.  The  term  applied 
by  Linnteus  to  the  ovarium  of 
plants,  forming  the  base  of  the 
pistil,  and  containing  the  ovules. 

GERMINAL  EPITHELIUM.  A 
layer  of  epithelial  cells  covering 
the  mesial  side  of  a  Wolffian  body, 
and  giving  rise  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  the  foetus  to 
the  male  or  female  reproductive 

gIgIG  G 11  ts . 

GERMINAL  MATTER.  Formed 
material.  These  are  terms  adopted 
by  Dr.  Beale,  and  synonymous 
with  the  cells  of  Schleiden  and 
Schwann,  as  subserving  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition  and  gi'owth  in 
animal  tissues.    See  Bioplasm. 

GERMINAL  SPOT.  The  nucle- 
olus of  the  ovum,  the  macula 
gerrninativa  of  Wagner. 

GERMINAL  VESICLE.  The 
essential  part  of  the  ovum ;  the 
nucleus. 

GERMINATION  {germinare,  to 
bud).  The  growth  of  the  plant 
from  seed  ;  the  first  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo  ;  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  embryo  changes 
its  condition  to  that  of  a  young 
plant. 

GERONTO'XON  {y^pccv,  yipov- 
Tos,  an  old  man,  ro^ov,  a  bow). 
Arcus  senilis.  The  opaque  circle, 
or  half-circle,  which  occurs  in  the 
cornea,  in  elderly  persons. 

GESTA'TION  [gestatio,  a  bear- 
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ing  or  carrying,  from  gesiare,  to 
carry).  This  term  originally  denoted 
"au  exercise  of  the  body,  by  being 
carried  in  coach,  litter,  upon  horse- 
back, or  in  a  vessel  on  the  water." 
It  is  now  a  technical  term  applied 
only  to  the  period  during  which  the 
females  of  animals  carry  their  young  ; 
the  state  of  pregnancy  ;  the  carry- 
ing of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

Gestation,  erratic,  extra-uierine, 
or  ectopic.  Of  this  there  are  four 
kinds,  viz. — the  abdomiiud,  in 
which  the  fcetus  is  lodged  in  the 
abdomen  ;  the  interstitial,  in  which 
the  fcetus  is  lodged  among  the 
interstitial  elements  of  the  uterus  ; 
the  ovarian,  in  which  the  foetus  is 
developed  in  the  ovarium  ;  and  the 
tubular,  in  which  the  fcetus  is 
lodged  in  the  Fallopian  tube. 

GIANT-CELL.  A  cell  of  various 
size  and  shape,  containing  a  vari- 
able number  of  nuclei,  and  con- 
sidered by  Schueppel  as  the  most 
essential  element  of  a  tubercle. 
See  Cell. 

GI'BBOUS  {gibhus,  protuber- 
ant).  That  which  has  a  projecting 
convex  outline,  as  applied  to  solid 
bodies.  The  term  gibbosity  is 
applied  to  a  symptom  which  occurs 
in  rickets,  in  caries  of  the  vertebrae, 
&c. 

GI'MBERNAT'S  LIGAMENT. 
The  name  given  to  that  portion 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  pectineal 
line.  It  is  commonly  called  "the 
third  insertion  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment." Gimbernat  was  surgeon 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  femoral  hernia 
in  1793. 

GIN.  An  ardent  spirit  pre- 
pared from  fermented  malt  or 
other  gi-ain,  and  flavoured  vnth  the 
essential  oil  of  juniper. 

GIN-LIVER.  Drunkard's  Liver. 
Cirrhotic  Liver.    A  term  applied 


to  the  liver  as  it  is  commonly 
known  amongst  gin-drinkers,  and 
others  who  indulge  freely  in  alco- 
hol ;  it  has  an  uneven  surface,  and 
is  very  tough  from  the  excessive 
formation  of  fibrous  tissue. 

GINGELLY  OIL.  A  non-drying 
fixed  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  Sesamum  orientate;  also  known 
as  Teel  oil,  Benne  oil,  and  Oil  of 
Sesamum. 

Gl'NGER.  The  dried  rhizome 
of  Zingiber  officinale,  occm-riug  in 
flattisli,  jointed,  branched,  or  lobed 
palmate  pieces,  called  races  or 
hands,  which  rarely  exceed  four 
inches  in  length. 

GINGIVA.  The  gums;  the 
reddish  tissue  which  smTounds 
the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Gingivitis 
is  a  barbarous  term  for  inflamma- 
tion of  the  gums,  causing  painful 
dentition.  U litis,  derived  from 
ovXov,  or  ov\a,  the  gimis,  is  a 
preferable  term. 

Coindea  ex  plumbo  gingiva.  Blue 
gum  from  lead  ;  a  blue  line  close 
to  the  margin  of  the  gums  made 
u[)  of  a  series  of  minute  dark  dots, 
and  due  to  the  deposit  of  lead  in 
the  papillae  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

GI'NGLYMUS  {yiyy\yfx6s,  a 
hinge).  The  hinge-like  joint  ;  a 
species  of  articulation  admitting 
of  flexion  and  extension.  By  the 
older  writers,  the  term  ginglymiis 
was  used  to  denote  a  species  of 
diarthrosis,  a  joint  having  ex- 
tensive movement.  See  Articula- 
tion. 

Ginghpnoid  (efSos,  likeness). 
Hinge-like ;  as  applied  to  that 
species  of  joint  which  admits  of 
flexion  and  extension. 

GINSENG.  The  dried  root  of 
Panax  Schinseng,  an  Araliaceous 
plant  highly  esteemed  in  China. 
The  Chinese  term  Jiusang  or 
Ginseng  implies  "Wonder  of  the 
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world,"  while  Panax  is  probably 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  de- 
noting a  cure  for  all  diseases. 

GIKALDKS,  OB,GAN  OF.  A 
foetal  relic  consisting  of  a  few 
small  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body 
lying  in  front  of  the  spermatic 
cord  just  above  the  ei^ididymis. 

GIZZARD.  The  very  muscular 
portion  of  the  gullet  in  certain 
birds. 

GLABE'LLA  {glaber,  smooth). 
The  triangular  space  between  the 
eye-brows.  Hence,  the  term 
glabellar,  as  employed  by  Barclay, 
denotes  an  aspect  towards  the 
glabella ;  and  glabellad,  used  ad- 
verbially, signifies  "towards  the 
glabellar  aspect. " 

GLACIAL  ACETIC  ACID  {gla- 
cialis,  icy).  The  strongest  acetic 
acid  which  can  be  procured.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  crystal- 
lizing in  icy  leaflets,  which  occurs 
at  about  55°  Fahr. 

GLACIAL  PHOSPHORIC 
ACID.  Metaphosphoric  or  mono- 
basic phosphoric  acid,  appearing 
in  the  form  of  a  colourless  trans- 
parent glass,  which  slowly  dissolves 
in  water. 

GLACIALIN.  The  name  given 
to  a  preservative  of  food  stufl's  ;  it 
consists  chiefly  of  glycerin  and 
boracic  acid. 

GLAI'RIN".  Baregin.  A  term 
referred  by  some  writers  to  a 
gelatinous  vegetable  matter ;  by 
others  to  a  pseudo-organic  sub- 
stance which  forms  on  thermal 
waters.    See  Zoogen. 

GLAND  (glans,  glandis,  an 
acorn).  The  term  applied  (1)  to 
structures  whose  chief  function  is 
that  of  secretion,  i.e.  secreting 
glands,  (2)  to  collections  of  lym- 
phatic tissue  or  lymphatic  glands, 
the  "lymphatic  ganglions"  of  the 
French,  (3)  to  certain  organs 
known  as  ductless  glands,  such  as 


the  thyroid  and  adrenal  bodies,  the 
thymus.  Secreting  glands  are  made 
up  of  secreting  cells,  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  nerves,  and  a  support- 
ing connective  tissue ;  according 
to  structure  they  are  divided  into 
tubular,  acinous,  and  acino-tubxdar, 
and  according  to  theii'  secretion 
into  albuminous  (eiiueiss-driisen), 
mucous  {schleim-driisen)  and  muco 
albuminous. 

1.  Gland,  conglobate  {con,  to- 
gether, globus,  a  ball),  or  simple ; 
a  gland  subsisting  hj  itself,  as 
those  of  the  absorbent  system. 

2.  Gland,  conglomerate  (con,  to- 
gether, glomus,  glomeris,  a  heap), 
or  compound ;  a  gland  composed 
of  various  glands,  as  the  salivary, 
parotid,  pancreatic,  &c. 

3.  Glands,  concate^iate  (chained 
together,  from  con  and  catena,  a 
chain),  or  glands  of  the  neck, 
presenting,  when  enlarged,  a  kind 
of  knotty  cord,  extending  from 
behind  the  ear  to  the  collar-bone. 

4.  Glands,  Brunncr' s,  or  the 
duodenal.  Small,  flattened,  granu- 
lar bodies,  found  in  the  duode- 
num, and  compared  collectively,  by 
Von  Brunn,  to  a  second  pancreas. 

5.  Glands  of  Coivper.  Two  small 
glandular  bodies,  placed  parallel  to 
each  other  before  the  prostate.  They 
are  also  called  accessory  glands. 

6.  Glands,  Haversian.  The  name 
of  the  fatty  bodies  which  are  found 
in  connection  with  most  of  the 
joints,  and  in  general  lying  behind 
the  synovial  fringes.  Cloptoii 
Havers  supposed  them  to  be  che 
agents  of  the  synovial  secretion, 
and  called  them  glandules  mucila- 
ginosce.  Weitbrecht  called  them 
adipo-glandulosce. 

7.  Glands,  lymphatic.  Oval 
bodies  situated  in  the  course  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  giving 
rise  to  new  lymphatic  trunks. 

8.  Glands  of  Ideberkiihn.  Numer- 
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ous  glands  situated  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestines,  each  gland  being 
a  simple  blind  sac  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  shaped  like  a  small 
test  tube,  with  its  closed  end  out- 
wards, and  its  open  end  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  intestine. 

9.  Glands,  Meibomian.  Minute 
glands  embedded  in  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
eye-lids,  resembling  parallel  strings 
of  pearls.  The  complexity  of  a 
Meibomian  gland  consists  in  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  follicles  open 
into  a  single  tube. 

10.  Glands  of  Pacchioni,  The 
granulations  found  in  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  ;  so  called 
after  Pacchioni,  an  Italian  ana- 
tomist (1665-1726),  their  dis- 
coverer. These  bodies  have  no 
analogy  Avhatsoever  with  glands, 
properly  so  called. 

11.  Glands,  Pcyer's,  or  aggregate. 
Clustered  glands,  resembling  oval 
patches,  principally  situated  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  Peyer 
was  a  Swiss  anatomist  (1653- 
1712). 

12.  Glands,  salivary.  Tlae  sali- 
vary glands  consist  of  three  pairs, 
the  jiarotid,  the  submaxillary,  and 
the  sublingual. 

13.  Glands,  solitary.  Small 
flattened  granular  bodies,  found 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
They  are  sometimes  erroneously 
called  Brunner's. 

,14.  Glands  of  Tyson,  or  Odori- 
ferous glands.  The  name  of  cer- 
tain glands  situated  around  the 
neck  and  corona  of  the  glans  penis 
in  the  male,  and  of  the  glans  cli- 
toridis  in  the  female,  secreting  a 
strongly  odorous  humor,  called 
smegma  prejnitii. 

GLAND-CYSTS.  Cysts  formed 
by  the  obstruction  oiexcretory  ducts, 
or  follicles  of  glands,  or  by  the 


abnormal  development  of  portions 
of  glands  without  ducts. 

GLAND-TISSUE.  An  essential 
constituent  of  glandular  tumor, 
consisting  of  sacs,  or  pouches  of 
clean  pellucid  membrane,  arranged 
in  lobules  or  acini,  and  filled  with 
glandular  epithelium. 

GLANDERS.  A  febrile  disease, 
due  to  the  introduction  into  the 
system  of  a  specific  poison,  origi- 
nating in  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule, 
and  communicated  directly  or  in- 
directly from  them  to  man.  AVhen 
the  nasal  cavities  are  principally 
affected,  the  disease  is  called 
glanders  ;  when  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem suffers,  it  is  called  farcy.  The 
two  diseases  are  essentially  identi- 
cal, both  being  caused  by  the  same 
poison.  See  Equinia  and  Farci- 
minum. 

GLA'NDTJLA  (dim.  of  glans,  an 
acorn  or  gland).  In  anatomy,  a 
little  gland  ;  in  botany,  a  tubercle, 
and  especially  an  organ  which 
secretes  the  fluids  peculiar  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  plants. 

GLANDULAR  TUMORS.  Tu- 
mors formed  by  the  development  of 
a  tissue  resembling  that  of  secret- 
ing glands.  In  the  female  breast 
they  are  known  as  chronic  mammary 
tumor,  and  imperfect  glandular 
hypertrophy. 

GLANDS  (same  as  $d\avos,  by 
interchange  of  the  letters  bl  and  gl). 
Literally  an  acorn,  a  mast  of  any 
tree  ;  a  pellet  of  lead,  or  other 
metal.  Glans  clitoridis  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  small  accumulation  of 
erectile  tissue  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  clitoris.  Glans  penis 
is  the  vascular  body  forming  the 
extremity  of  the  penis  ;  it  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  prominent  ridge, 
termed  the  corona  glandis. 

GLANS,  in  Botany.  A  dry,  in- 
ferior iudehiscent  fruit,  with  a  hard 
pericarp,  as  in  quercus,  castanea. 
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fagus,  &c.  The  glans  is  called 
ccdybio  by  Mirbel,  and  nucula  by 
Desvaux.    See  Achcenium. 

GLASS.  Vitrum.  An  alkaline 
silicate,  or  a  mixture  of  alkaline 
with  earthy  silicates;  chemically 
considered,  therefore,  it  bears  a  near 
relation  to  ceramic  ware,  especially 
the  variety  known  as  soft  porcelain. 
The  varieties  of  glass  are  three, 
viz.  colourless  glass  without  lead  ; 
colourless  glass  with  lead,  termed 
by  us  flint-glass,  and  by  the  French, 
crystal  ;  and  the  several  varieties  of 
coloured  glass. 

1.  Glass-gall.  Fiel  do  verre  ;  fel 
mtri ;  sandiver.  The  saline  scum 
which  rises  to  the  surface  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  and  consists 
chietiy  of  sulphate  of  soda  aud 
chloride  of  sodium. 

2.  Glass-wool.  Glass  spun  as 
fine  as  the  ordinary  fibre  of  wool. 
It  is  made  in  Germany,  and  is  pro- 
posed for  the  filtration  of  very  acid 
solutions,  as  chromic  acid,  &c. 

3.  Glass,  soluble.  A  glass  formed 
by  combining  potash  or  soda  with 
silicic  acid  or  silica,  without  any 
third  ingredient.  It  presents  the 
usual  vitreous  aspect,  but  is  easily 
dissolved  in  water. 

4.  The  term  Glass  is  also  applied 
to  glassy  substances,  as  the  glass  of 
antimony,  or  the  sulphide ;  to 
mica,  glacies  Mariae,  or  Muscovy 
glass ;  to  bismuth,  or  tin-glass,  &c. 

GLASS-POX.    Chicken  Pox. 

GLAUBER'S  SALT.  Salmira- 
bile.  Native  sulphate  of  soda,  fre- 
quently found  in  mineral  springs, 
and  sometimes  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  but  named  from  Glauber, 
a  GeiTnan  chemist,  who  first  noticed 
the  substance  as  a  saline  mass  left 
after  the  production  of  muriatic 
acid  from  common  salt  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  Glauber's  secret  sal 
ammoniac  is  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
a  constituent  of  soot  from  coal. 
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Glauberite  is  a  crystallized  salt, 
consisting  of  nearly  equal  parts  of 
the  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda. 

GLAUCIC  ACID  {y\avKi?, 
azure).  An  acid  procured  from  the 
teazle  and  scabious  plants. 

GLAUCI'NA  {y\avK6s,  azure). 
A  term  proposed  for  the  natural 
form  of  cow-pox,  from  the  bluish  or 
azure  tint  of  the  vesicles. 

GLAU'CINE  {y\avK6s,^  azure). 
An  alkaloid  procured  from  the 
leaves  and  stem  of  Glaucium  lu- 
teum.  It  is  bitter  and  acrid,  and 
forms  salts  with  acids.  Glauco- 
picrine  is  found  in  the  same  plant. 

GLAUCO'SIS;  GLAUCO'MA 
{yKavKoofi-ai,  to  suflTer  from  glau- 
coma;  y\avK6s,  bluish-gray).  By 
these  terms  Hippocrates  compre- 
hended all  opacities  behind  the 
pupil.  But  the  terms  soon  became 
limited  to  those  opacities  which 
were  of  a  greenish  colour.  They  now 
denote  a  morbidly  increased  tension 
of  the  tunics  of  the  eye-ball,  pro- 
duced by  intraocular  (hydrostatic) 
pressure  of  its  contained  fluids. 

1.  GJmicosis  and  glaucoma  have, 
in  classical  terminology,  distinct 
meanings.  Mason  Good  prefers 
glaucosis  to  glaucoma,  "  because 
the  final  -oma  imports  usually,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  con- 
sistency, ought  always  to  import, 
external  protuberance,  as  in  staphy- 
loma, sarcoma,  &c."  But  this  is 
not  correct  criticism.  The  two 
terms  are  related  to  each  other  as 
cause  and  effect,  and  their  charac- 
teristic terminations  are  not  -oma 
and  -osis,  but  -ma  and  -sis.  See 
Preface,  par.  2. 

2.  Glaucoma  absolute.  Glaucoma 
with  complete  loss  of  vision. 

3.  Glaucoma,  fubninans.  A  term 
applied  by  Graefe  to  the  extremely 
violent  case  of  glaucoma,  in  which 
vision  is  lost  in  a  few  hours. 

4.  Glaucoma,  secondary.  "When 
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the  disease  follows  another  affection 
of,  or  an  injury  to,  the  eye. 

GLEET.  Gonorrhoea  mucosa.  A 
transparent  mucous  discharge  from 
the  membrane  of  the  urethra ; 
sometimes  the  sequela  of  gonor- 
rhoea. 

GLE'NOID  {yK'hvv,  a  cavity, 
eTSos,  form).  The  name  of  a  part 
having  a  shallow  cavity,  as  the 
socket  of  the  shoulder-joint ;  also  of 
a  fossa  of  the  temporal  bones,  &c. 

GLI'A  CELLS  [yxla,  glue).  The 
many-branched  cells  which  form  the 
neuroglia  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord. 

GLI'ADINE  {y\la,  glue).  The 
viscid  portion  of  gluten. 

GLI'DING.  The  simple  move- 
ment of  one  articular  surface  on 
another,  existing  in  different  de- 
grees in  all  the  joints. 

GLIO'MATA  (y\la,  glue).  Sar- 
comatovis  tumors  occurring  in  the 
neuroglia  or  interstitial  connective 
tissue  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
retina. 

GLISSON'S  CAPSULE.  A  cel- 
li;lo  -  vascular  membrane,  which 
envelopes  the  he[)atic  vessels  in  the 
right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum, 
and  accompanies  them  through  the 
transverse  fissure  to  their  ultimate 
ramifications. 

GLO'BULES,  RED  {globulus, 
dim.  of  globus,  a  ball).  The  red 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  con- 
sisting of  biconcave  corpuscles  or 
discs  composed  of  hsematin  and 
globulin. 

GLO'BULI  MARTIA'LES. 
Boules  de  Nancy.  The  ferric  tar- 
trate of  potash  ;  the  globuli  of  this 
salt  were  formerly  wrapped  in 
muslin,  and  suspended  in  water  to 
form  a  chalybeate  solution. 

GLO'BULIN.  The  principal 
constituent  of  the  blood-globules 
or  corpuscles,  closely  allied  to 
albumen.    It  occurs  in  large  pro- 


portion in  the  matter  composing 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to 
the  amylaceous  granules  found  in 
the  tissue  of  plants,  which  Turpin 
considered  as  the  elementary  state 
of  the  tissue.  See  Hxmoglobin  and 
ParaglobuUn. 

GLO'BUS  HYSTE'RICUS.  A 
sensation  attendant  on  hysteria, 
as  of  a  globus  or  ball  ascending  to 
the  stomach,  then  up  the  chest  to 
the  neck,  and  becoming  fixed  in  the 
throat. 

GLOBUS  MA'JOR  EPIDIDY'- 
MIS.  A  name  applied  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  epididymis,  which  is  of 
great  size,  owing  to  the  large 
assemblage  of  convoluted  tubes  in 
the  coni  vasculosi. 

Globus  minor  epididymis.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  epididymis, 
consisting  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  vas  deferens,  previously  to  its 
commencing  its  ascending  course. 

GLOMERA'TION  {glomus, 
glomcris,  a  ball  or  clew  of  thread). 
Literally,  heaping  into  a  ball ;  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  tumor. 

GLO'MERULE.  Glomus.  A 
form  of  inflorescence  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  capitulum 
that  the  compoimd  does  to  the 
simple  umbel ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
cluster  of  ca])itula  enclosed  in  a 
commoninvolucrum,  as  in Echinojw. 

GLO'MERULUS  (dim.  of 
glomus,  a  ball,  as  of  cotton).  The 
name  of  a  plexiform  tuft  of  minute 
vessels  or  looped  capillaries,  con- 
tained within  each  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  capsules. 

'GLO'NOINE  oil.  Nitro-gly- 
ccrin.  A  highly  explosive  sub- 
stance, prepared  by  adding  gly- 
cerine to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  surrounded  by  a 
freezing  mixture ;  it  is  trinitrate 
of  glyceryl.  A  one  per  cent, 
solution   in    alcohol  is  used  for 
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pharmaceutical  ])urposes.  Under 
the  name  Noble's  oil,  it  has  been 
used  in  mining  operations.  Its 
explosive  force  is  said  to  be  ten 
times  more  powerful  than  that  of 
gunpowder, 

GLO'SSA,  or  GLOTTA  {■yKmffffa, 
yXwTTa).  The  tongue  ;  the  organ 
of  speech. 

1.  Gloss-agra  i&'ypa,  seizure). 
Inflammation  of  the  tongue  ; 
swelled  tongue ;  a  term  synony- 
mous with  glossalgia,  glossocele, 
glossitis,  &c. 

2.  Gloss-itis.  Inflammatio  lin- 
gU£E.  Inflammation  of  the  tongue  ; 
a  rare  aff"ection,  generally  an  ac- 
companiment of  other  diseases, 
rather  than  an  idiopathic  aff'ection. 

3.  Glosso-.  Terms  compounded 
of  this  word  belong  to  nerves  or 
muscles  attached  to  the  tongue, 
as  in  the  three  following  terms. 

4.  Glosso- stapMjlimis.  Palato- 
glossus. A  designation  of  the 
constrictor  isthmi  faucium,  from 
its  origin  in  the  tongue,  and 
insertion  into  the  soft  palate. 

5.  Glosso-pJiaryngeus.  Thename 
applied  to  those  fibres  of  the 
superior  constrictor  which  take 
origin  from  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

6.  Glosso  -  pharyngeal  nerves. 
Another  name  for  the  eighth  pair. 

7.  Glosso-catochus  (/coT6xa>,  to 
hold  down).  An  instrument  for 
depressing  the  tongue. 

8.  Glosso-ccle  (/cVjAtj,  a  tumor). 
An  extrusion  of  the  tongue  ;  swelled 
tongue. 

9.  Glosso-coimim,  (/co/teco,  to 
guard).  Formerly,  a  case  for  the 
tongue  of  a  hautboy  ;  but,  raeta- 
I)horically,  a  kind  of  long  box,  or 
case,  for  containing  a  fractured 
leg. 

10.  Glosso-hyal  [hyoides  os).  A 
bone  of  the  ha:mal  spine  of  most 
fishes,  which  enters  the  substance 
of  the  tongue.    See  Vertebra. 


11.  Glosso-logy  {\6yos,  an  acr 
count).  An  account  of  the  tongue  ; 
generally,  an  account  of  terminox 

logy- 

12.  Glosso-toviy  {TOfi^,  section). 
Dissection  of  the  tongue. 

Glosso-phytia  {^vtSi^,  a  plant). 
Black  tongue.  The  abnormally 
long  filiform  papillffi  collect  a 
quantity  of  black  pigment  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  fungus  {(pvr6i/),  or 
to  other  causes. 

GLOSSY-SKIN.  The  smooth, 
shiny,  red  area  of  skin  sometimes 
resulting  from  injury  to  the  nerves 
supplying  the  part. 

GLOTTIS  {yAccTrls,  the  glottis, 
or  mouth  of  the  windpipe).  Rima 
glottidis.  The  aperture  between 
the  arytfenoid  cartilages.  It  is 
covered  by  a  cartilage  called  the 
cpi-glottis. 

GLU'CIC  ACID  {yKvKis,  sweet). 
Glucinic  acid.  An  acid  formed 
by  the  action  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  lime  or  barytes  on  gi'ape- 
sagar. 

GLUCI'NUM  {y\vK<',s,  sweet). 
Beryllium.  A  rare  metal,  found 
associated  with  silica  and  alumina 
in  the  emerald,  which  is  a  double 
silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina, 
the  only  known  oxide  of  the  metal ; 
it  occurs  also  in  the  beryl.  It  is 
named  from  the  sweet  taste  of  its 

GLUCOHiE'MIA  {y\vKh,  sweet, 
aJfia,  blood).  Glycohwviia.  Gly- 
cKmia.  A  saccharine  state  of  the 
blood,  characteristic  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  or  saccharine  diabetes — 
the  condition  of  glucosuria. 

GLU'COSE  {yXvKis,  sweet). 
Dextro-glucose.  A  designation  of 
grape-sugar.  The  glucosides  are 
a  class  of  substances  so  named 
from  the  presence  of  glucose  among 
their  products  of  decomposition. 
The  chief  member  of  this  class  is 
salicin.    Lwvoglucose  is  fruit-sugar. 
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^GLUCOSU'RIA  {yXvKis,  sweet, 
ovpeu,  to  make  water).  Glyco- 
suria. A  morbid  condition  of  the 
urine,  in  wliich  it  contains  glucose 
or  grape-sugar.  Tlie  term  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  synonym  of 
diabetes  mellitus,  melituria,  &c. 

GLUE  (ghoten).  The  common 
gelatine  of  commerce,  made  from 
the  parings  of  hides,  hoofs,  &c. 
Ether-rjlue  is  an  excellent  liquid 
glue  made  by  dissolving  glue  in 
nitric  ether. 

GLUGE'S  CORPUSCLE.  See 
Corpusculum. 

GLUME  {gluma,  the  husk  of 
corn).  A  term  applied  to  the 
peculiar  envelope  of  the  floral  appa- 
ratus in  grasses,  which  are  hence 
called  ghtynaceoi.  It  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  bract. 

GLUTiE'US  {-yKovrSs,  naies,  the 
buttock).  The  name  of  three 
muscles  of  the  hip,  forming  part 
of  the  buttock.  They  are  the 
maximus,  which  extends  the  thigh  ; 
the  medius,  which  acts  hi  standing ; 
and  the  minimus,  which  assists  the 
others. 

GLU'TEN  {gelare,  to  congeal). 
A  viscid  substance  obtained  from 
Avh eaten  flour,  and  termed  the 
vegeto-animal  principle  (contain- 
ing nitrogen).  It  contains  vcge- 
tablcfibrin,  resembling  the  substance 
of  muscular  fibre ;  a  substance 
resembling  the  casein,  which  com- 
poses the  curd  of  milk  ;  and  glutin, 
which  resembles  the  albumen  of 
the  blood.  ' 

1.  Oluten  Bread.  An  article  of 
diet  used  in  diabetes.  It  is  not 
made  of  pure  gluten,  but  one-sixth 
of  the  original  quantity  of  starch 
contained  in  the  flour  is  retained. 

2.  Gluten,  crude,  or  Beccaria's 
gluten.  Names  given  to  the  thick, 
tenacious  mass  which  is  left  when 
wlieaten  dough  is  washed  on  a 
sieve  by  a  stream  of  water ;  a 


milky  liquid  passes  through,  and 
the  crude  gluten  remains. 

3.  Gluten,  granulate.  A  paste 
made  by  the  artificial  addition  of 
wheat-gluten  to  the  ordinary 
wheat,  forming  an  agreeable  and 
nutritious  food. 

4.  Glutinous  Sap.  Milky  Sap. 
Vegetable  milk,  or  the  juice  ob- 
tained by  incision  from  the  Palo  de 
Vaca,  or  Goio-tree,  which  grows  in 
the  province  of  Caraccas. 

GLU'TIN.  A  synonym  gela- 
tin. 

GLYCERI'NUM  {jXvkU,  sweet). 
Propcnyl  alcohol.  Glycerin ;  "a 
sweet  principle  obtained  from  fats 
and  fixed  oils,  and  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  water." — Br. 
Ph.  It  is  a  clear  colourless  fluid, 
and  was  termed  by  Chevreul  the 
' '  father  of  the  fatty  acids. "  Gly- 
ceryl is  the  hypothetical  radical  of 
glycerin ;  the  glycerides  are  the 
compoimd  ethers  of  glycerin  ;  and 
the  glycerita  are  the  pharmaceutical 
preparations  of  glycerin. 

GLYCOCHO'LIC  ACID  {yKvKis, 
sweet,  xoAii),  bile).  An  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  bile. 

GLY'COCIN  {yXvKis,  sweet) 
Glycocol.  Amid-acetic  acid.  One 
of  the  products  of  the  decomposition 
of  glycocliolic  acid. 

GLY'COGEN  [yXvKis,  sweet), 
yevudca,  to  produce).  Animal 
Starch.  A  substance  elaborated 
from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  and 
capable  of  passing  very  readily, 
under  the  influence  of  the  annual 
fluids,  into  glycose,  or  liver-sugar  ; 
it  is  also  found  in  leucocytes,  in 
the  tissues  of  the  embryo,  and  in 
fresh-water  mussels. 

GLYCOL  {yWKis,  sweet).  The 
type  of  a  new  class  of  compounds, 
occupying  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  class  of  alcohols  of 
which  common  alcohol  is  the  type, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  class  of 
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bodies  of  whicli  glycerin  is  the 
type,  on  the  other.  The  name 
qlycol  has  been  given  to  exjiress 
this  relation,  and  that  of  diatomic 
alcohol  to  denote  that  they  have  a 
capacity  of  saturation  double  that 
of  common  alcohol. 

GLYCYRRHI'ZA  GLA'BRA 
{yKvKvs,  sweet,  pi^a,  a  root).  Com- 
mon Liquorice ;  a  leguminous 
plant,  the  root  or  underground 
stem  of  which,  fresh  and  dried,  is 
called  liqxwrice-root,  or  stick-liquor- 
ice. The  Greeks  distinguished  the 
liquorice-root  by  the  name  adip- 
son  (from  a,  priv.,  and  5(v|/a, 
thirst),  from  its  property  of 
assuaging  thirst ;  perhaps  the  term 
liquorice  may  be  derived  from  the 
same  idea. 

GlycyrrJiizin  or  Glycion.  Li- 
quorice-sugar ;  the  saccharine  juice 
of  liquorice-root,  and  some  other 
roots  of  sweet  taste. 

GLY'OXAL.  The  aldehyde  of 
glycol,  found  among  the  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  nitrous 
ether  in  contact  with  water. 

GLYO'XYLINE.  An  explosive 
substance  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  gun-cotton  pulp  and  saltpetre 
saturated  with  nitro-glycerine. 

GLY'PHOGRAPHY  {y\v4>i),  hol- 
lowing, ypd<pa>,  to  describe).  A 
method  of  etching  by  galvanism, 
in  which  the  paint  or  composition 
is  so  laid  on  as  to  cause  a  series 
of  hollows  in  the  electrotype  de- 
posit, sufficiently  deep  to  prevent 
being  inked  by  the  inking  roller  ; 
in  other  words,  all  those  parts 
which  are  to  be  black  in  the  im- 
pression are  left  untouched  on  the 
plate — a  plan  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  electro-tint. 

GMELIN'S  BILE-TEST.  See 
Bile. 

GNA'THOS  {yudeo9,  the  cheek 
or  jaw).  The  cheek,  the  jaw  ; 
the  part  of  the  jaw  in  which  the 


teeth  are  fixed,  and,  hence,  the 
term  prognathous  denotes  the 
prominence  of  the  jaw  in  the 
Negro  variety  of  the  human  race. 
The  term  has  also  been  iised  in 
pathology,  as  in  gnathitis,  gnatho- 
neuralgia,  gnatho-paralysis,  gna- 
tho-plegia,  gnatho-rrhagia,  &c. 
The  Greek  terms  yvaOo^  and  y4- 
veiov,  the  Latin  gena  (om-  chin), 
the  Latin  gingiva,  perhaps  the 
Gennan  Gaumcn  (our  gums),  are 
all  derived  from  the  Greek  y^ws, 
the  under  jaw,  the  upper  jaw  being 
yevdOf. 

Gnatho-sto  m  a.  A  genus  of 
Nematoid  entozoa,  remarkable  for 
the  existence  of  a  distinct  salivary 
apparatus.  Beautiful  preparations 
of  both  the  male  and  female  worms 
dissected  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

GOA  POWDER.  Bahia  powder. 
Araroba  powder.  Chrysarohin. 
The  powder  produced  from  a 
leguminous  plant  growing  in  Bahia, 
and  employed  as  a  powerful  remedy 
in  certain  skin  diseases,  such  as 
ringworm. 

GOADBY'S  SOLUTION.  A 
preparation  for  preserving  animal 
substances,  made  with  bay-salt, 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  arsenious 
acid,  and  water. 

GOBLET  CELLS.  Columnar 
epithelium,  the  cells  of  which 
become  so  altered  in  shape  by  the 
swelling  of  the  mucin  within  them 
as  to  resemble  a  goblet. 

GCEBEL'S  PYRO'PHORUS.  A 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  lead,  in 
which  the  latter  is  in  so  extreme 
a  state  of  division,  as  to  take  fire 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
formed  by  heating  the  tartrate  of 
lead  in  a  closed  vessel  or  tube  to 
dull  redness. 

GOITRE,  or  GOTRE  (probably 
a  corruption  of  guttur',  the  throat). 
The  name  given  in  Smtzerland  to 
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Broncliocele,  or  the  Thyrophraxia 
of  Alibert.  Heister  thought  it 
should  be  called  tracheocele. 
Prosser,  from  its  fi-equency  in  the 
hilly  parts  of  Derbyshire,  called  it 
the  Derbyshire  neck ;  and,  not 
satisfied  respecting  the  similitude 
of  this  tumor  to  that  observed  on 
the  necks  of  women  on  the  Alps, 
the  English  hronchoccle.  {It  con- 
sists in  an  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  is  freqxiently 
associated  with  cretinism.  See 
Bronchocele  exophthalmica,  and 
Uxophthalmos. 

GOLD.  Aurum.  A  metal 
almost  invariably  found  in  the 
metallic  state,  usually,  however, 
combined  with  silver  or  copper, 
or  both.  Sterling  gold  consists 
of  22  parts  of  gold  and  2  of 
copper  ;  standard  gold,  of  18  gold 
and  6  copper  ;  in  green  gold, 
silver  is  substituted  for  copper. 
Gold,  alloyed  with  much  silver,  is 
called  electruvi. 

GOLD-BEATERS'  SKIK  A 
delicate  membrane  prepared  from 
the  peritoneal  or  external  mem- 
brane of  the  large  intestine  of  the 
ox.  The  manufacture  of  this 
article  is  termed  by  the  French 
hoyaiiiderie,  from  boyaii,,  an  intest- 
ine. 

GOLD-LEAF  ELECTROME- 
TEH.  An  instrument  for  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  electricity  by 
the  divergence  of  two  slips  of  gold- 
leaf. 

GOLDEN  OINTMENT.  Sin- 
gleton's Eye-salve.  Sulphide  of 
arsenic  (orpiment)  and  lard,  or 
spermaceti-ointment.  The  U71- 
guentum  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxydi 
of  the  London  College  is  also  sold 
imder  the  same  title. 

GOLDEN  SU'LPHURET.  A 
sulphide  of  antimony,  also  termed 
sulx)hantimonic  acid,  and  prepared 
by  precipitating    antimonic  acid 


by  sulplnn-etted  hydrogen.  See 
ICermes  Mineral. 

GOLGI,  ORGAN  OF.  A  long 
spindle-shaped  body  found  near  the 
terminal  point  of  the  sensory  nerve 
which  supplies  a  tendon. 

GOLGI'S  STAINING 
METHOD.  A  method  of  staining 
nerve  fibres  and  cells.  The  tissue 
is  first  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid 
and  osinic  acid,  and  then  stained 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

GOMPHO'SIS  {y6n<f>a(ris,  a  bolt- 
ing together,  from  ySfjL^os,  a  bolt). 
An  articulation  of  bones,  like  that 
of  a  nail  in  a  piece  of  wood ;  that 
of  the  teeth,  for  instance,  in  their 
sockets.  By  the  ancient  writers, 
the  word  gomphosis  was  applied 
to  a  species  of  synarthrosis,  an 
almost  immovable  joint.  See 
Articulation. 

GONOCO'CCUS  {yov^,  semen, 
kSkkos,  a  kernel).  A  form  of 
Micrococcus  found  in  the  gonor- 
rhoeal  discharge. 

GONORRHCE'A  {yovf,,  semen, 
^e'cu,  to  flow).  Clap.  Literal!}',  a 
flow  of  semen  ;  but  really  an  in- 
flammation and  su]ipuration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
genital  organs,  produced  by  con- 
tagion from  the  pus  of  a  membrane 
similarly  aff'ected.  See  Baptorrhoea 
and  its  two  following  tenns.  See 
also  Balanitis. 

GO'NOSOME  {yovlj,  semen, 
atajxa,  body).  A  term  applied  to 
a  series  of  reproductive  zooids 
produced  by  the  flowers  of  the 
hydroid  zoophytes.  See  Tropilw- 
some. 

GONUA'GRA  (ySw,  the  knee, 
&ypa,  seizure).  Goiiatagra.  Gout 
of  the  knee.  Though  the  Greeks 
had  no  specific  term  for  gout  of 
the  knee,  they  had  some  epithets 
very  expressive  of  its  eff"ects  ;  such 
are  yovv-Kafji\\i-cn-iKvpTos,  twisting 
the   knee   awry,   and  yovv-Kavc- 
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dypvTva,  burning  the  knee  and 
keeping  one  awake. 

GONYA'LGIA  {yowaXyfis,  suf- 
fering pain  in  the  knee,  Hi23p.). 
A  local  variety  of  regular  gout 
attacking  the  knee.    See  Gout. 

GOOSE-SKIN.  The  vernacnlar 
term  for  that  state  of  the  skiu  in 
which  it  resembles  the  surface  of 
a  plucked  fowl.  See  Cutis  An- 
scrina. 

GO'RDIUS.  The  Seta  equina, 
or  horse-hair  worm  of  the  old 
writers.  It  is  supposed  to  occa- 
sion intestinal  disease  among  the 
]5easantry  of  Lapland  from  diink- 
ing  water  impregnated  with  this 
worm  ;  and  cuticular  disease,  when 
it  is  lodged  nnder  the  skin,  con- 
stituting the  mo7-bus  inlaris  of 
Horst,  and  the  morbus  a  crinoni- 
biis  of  Sauvages,  &c.  See  Pseudo- 
helminths. 

GORGET.  An  instrument  used 
in  lithotomy,  for  cutting  the  pros- 
tate gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 

GOSSY'PIUM.  A  genus  of 
malvaceous  plants,  various  species 
of  which  yield  cotto7i-icool,  con- 
sisting of  the  hau-s  of  the  seed, 
carded,  and  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  pyroxylin.  Common  to 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 

GOULARD  -  WATER.  Liquor 
j)htmhi  dianetntis  dilutus.  Solu- 
tion of  diacetate  of  lead,  distilled 
water,  and  proof-spirit. 

GOULARD'S  CERATE.  The 
ceralum  j^htmbi  comp.,  or  com- 
pound cerate  of  lead.  The  formula 
for  this  differs,  however,  from 
Goulard's  original  recipe,  in  order- 
ing camphor,  while  the  other 
directs  a  large  quantity  of  water 
to  be  mixed  with  the  cerate. 

GOULARD'S  EXTRACT.  Tri- 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  prepared  by 
dissolving  litliarge  in  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead. 

GOURD  OIL.     Cucumber  oil. 


A  drying  fixed  oil  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  several  species  of 
cucumis  and  ciicurbita. 

GOUT  {goutte,  French  ;  gutta, 
Latin,  a  drop).  A  term  derived, 
like  rheumatism,  from  the  humoral 
pathology,  and  suggesting  tlie 
dropping  of  a  morbid  fluid  into 
the  joints.  The  disease  presents 
the  following  varieties  : — 

1.  Acute  Gold.  Podagra  acuta. 
"A  specific  febrile  disorder,  char- 
acterized by  non-suppurative  in- 
flammation, with  considerable 
redness  of  certain  joints — chiefly 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  espe- 
cially, in  the  first  attack,  of  the 
great  toe — and  attended  with  ex- 
cess of  uric  acid  in  the  blood." 

2.  Chronic  Gout.  Podagra  longa. 
"A  persistent  constitutional  affec- 
tion, characterized  by  stiffness  and 
swelling  of  various  joints,  with 
deposits  of  urate  of  soda." 

3.  Retrocedent  Gout.  "A  term 
applied  to  cases  of  gout  in  whicli 
some  internal  organ  becomes 
affected  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  disease  from  the  joints.  It 
should  be  referred  to  acute  or 
chronic  gout." — N'om.  of  Dis. 

4.  Synonyms.  (L)  Local  varie- 
ties of  Regular  Gout  are  named 
podagra,  cheiragra,  cleisagra,  and 
gonuagra,  in  reference  to  the  parts 
affected.  (2.)  Irregular  Gout  has 
been  termed  non-articular,  ano- 
malous, retrocedent,  misplaced 
gout,  &c. 

GOUTY  CONCRETIONS.  Cal- 
culi formed  in  the  joints  of  gouty 
persons,  resembling  chalk-stones  in 
colour  and  softness,  and  consisting 
of  urate  of  soda. 

GOUTY  KIDNEY.  A  term 
applied  to  the  small  red  granular 
kidney  found  after  death  in  cases 
of  chronic  gout. 

GOWN,  RED.  Tooth-rash;  red 
gum-rash.      Popular    names  for 
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strophulus,  or  tlie  Exormia  stro- 
phulus of  Mason  Good. 

GRAA'FIAN  VESICLES.  Graa- 
fian Follicle.  Small  cells  or  vesi- 
cles, also  called  ovisacs,  because 
they  contain  the  ovum  or  vesicle  of 
Baer  ;  they  are  found  near  the 
surface,  and  embedded  in  the  sub- 
stance, of  the  ovary. 

GRA'CILIS.  Slender  ;  the  name 
of  a  long,  thin,  flat  muscle,  other- 
wise called  rectus  internus  femoris, 
from  its  straight  direction. 

GR^FE'S  KNIFE.  A  narrow 
linear  knife  for  incising  the  cornea 
l^revious  to  the  extraction  of  the 
cataractous  lens. 

GRJiFE'S  SIGN.  A  sign  occa- 
sionally observed  in  exophthalmic 
goitre.  When  the  eyeball  is 
directed  downward,  the  upper  lid 
remains  elevated. 

GRAINES  D'AVIGNON. 
French  berries.  The  unripe  fruit 
of  Rhamnus  infectorius  ;  used  in 
dyeing. 

GRAMME.  The  unit  of  weight 
in  the  metrical  system  ;  it  is  the 
weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
distilled  water  at  4°  G.  and  760™™, 
and  is  equal  to  15,342  grains  Troy. 

GRANA  PARADI'SI.  Grains 
of  Paradise.  Guinea  grains  or 
Malageuta  pepper  ;  the  hot,  acrid, 
aromatic  seeds  of  the  Amomum 
melegeuta,  imported  from  the  coast 
of  Guinea  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting a  fictitious  strength  to  malt 
and  spirituous  liqiiors. 

GRANA  SEGA'LIS  DEGENE- 
RA'TI.  Ergot;  a  substance  found  in 
the  palese  of  rye,  &c.  ;  also  termed 
Spermoedia  clavus,  Secale  cornu- 
tum.  Spurred  rye,  &c.    See  Ergota. 

GRANA  TI'GLIA.  Graria 
Dilla ;  Orana  Tilli.  The  seeds 
of  Croton  Tigliiim,  from  which 
croton-oil  is  procured. 

GRA'NADIN.  Same  as  Grena- 
din,  q.v. 


GRANA'TUM  (granatus,  having 
many  grains  or  seeds).  The  word 
malum,  or  apple,  being  understood, 
the  term  denotes  a  pomegranate. 
It  belongs  to  the  genus  Punica, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  south  of 
Europe.  Hippocrates  mentions  it 
by  what  is  supposed  to  be  its 
Phoenician  name,  clhr),  side.  By  the 
Romans  it  was  called  Punica  and 
Pimicum  vialum,  from  its  having 
been  introduced  from  Carthage. 

GRA'NDO  (a  hailstone).  Cha- 
lazion. A  small  serous  tumor  of 
the  eye-lid,  named  from  its  resem- 
blance in  size,  transparency,  and 
hardness  to  a  hailstone  ;  an  im- 
perfectly suppurating  stye. 

GRANDRY'S  CORPUSCLES. 
See  Gorpusculum. 

GRANULAR  CASTS.  See 
Casts.  They  are  formed  of  the 
debris  of  broken-down  epithelial 
cells. 

GRANULAR  LIDS.  The  con- 
dition of  the  eye-lids  in  granular 
ophthalmia ;  the  conjunctiva  is 
thickened  and  studded  with  small 
elevations.    See  Trachoma. 

GRANULAR  LIVER.  A  syno- 
nym of  Cirrhotic  Liver  from  the 
granular  appearance  of  the  surface 
of  the  orscan. 

GRANULATION  {granum,  a 
grain).  1.  A  process  by  which 
minute  grain-like,  fleshy  eleva- 
tions are  formed  on  the  surface  of 
wounds  or  ulcers  during  their 
healing.  2.  In  CJiemistnj,  the 
term  denotes  a  process  for  the 
mechanical  division  of  metals  by 
agitating  them  in  a  melted  state 
till  they  cool,  or  shaking  them  in 
a  box,  or  pouring  them  from  a 
certain  height  into  cold  water. 

GRA'NULE  {granum,  a  grain). 
A  little  grain  ;  a  small  particle. 

GRANULE-MASSES.  The 
name  given  to  large  bodies  occur- 
ring in  cases  of  non-iuflajnmatory 
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softening  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  in 
tlieir  form  ;ind  general  appearance 
they  resemble  mulberries. 

GRAPE-SEED  OIL.  A  drying 
fixed  oil  obtained  by  expression 
from  the  seeds  of  grapes ;  also 
known  as  oil  of  wine-stones. 

GRAPE-SUGAR.  Glucose; 
Dextrose.  A  ^'a'riety  of  the  granular 
or  crumbling  sugars  of  the  Germans. 

GRA'PHITE  {ypd<pw,  to  write; 
so  termed  from  its  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pencils).  Plumbago,  or 
black  lead,  found  in  primary  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  nearly  pure  form  of 
carbon. 

GRA'PHOSPASM  {ypa<pco,  airaff- 
fxSs,  convulsion).  Spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  iiJigers  in  writers' 
cramp. 

-GRAPHY  {ypacp'f),  writing,  or 
pauiting,  from  ypd<pb),  to  write). 
A  description  of  anything,  pro- 
perly in  ivriting  or  painting. 
Hence  adeno-g-rap/i?/  (aS'^f,  a  gland), 
a  description  of  the  glands  ;  osteo- 
graphy  {oa-reov,  a  bone),  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  bones  ;  'phyto-graphy 
{<pvrov,  a  plant),  an  account  of  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  naming  and 
describing  plants. 

GRASS-OIL  OF  NAMUR.  A 
volatile  oil  procured,  according  to 
Royle,  from  the  Andropogon  Gala-- 
mus  aromaticus.  It  is  sometimes 
called  oil  of  spikenard,  though 
incorrectly ;  this  substance  being 
procured  from  the  Nardostachys 
Jatamansi. 

GRAVE'DO  {gravedo,  from  gra- 
vis, heavy).  Catarrhics  narium. 
Coryza  ;  nasal  catarrh  ;  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  frontal  sinuses.  We 
read  in  Pliny  of  "  crapulai  grave- 
dines,"  headaches  from  intoxica- 
tion. 

GRAVEL.  Crystalline  sedi- 
ments deposited  in  the  bladder 
from  the  urine.    When  these  sedi- 


ments are  Amorphous  and  pul- 
verulent, they  are  termed — 

1.  The  red  gravel,  or  lateritious, 
or  pink,  consisting  chiefly  of  lithate 
of  ammonia,  with  or  without  free 
uric  acid  ;  or 

2.  The  ivhite  gravel,  consisting 
of  the  mixed  lithic  and  phosphatic 
sediments,  with  an  iridescent 
pellicle. 

When  Crystallized,  they  consti- 
tute— 

1.  The  red  gravel,  consisting  of 
crystals  of  uric  or  lithic  acid  ;  or 

2.  The  white  gravel,  generally 
consisting  of  the  triple  phosphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and 
existing  in  the  form  of  perfectly 
white  and  shining  crystals. 

GRAVES'S  DISEASE.  This, 
which  is  also  called  Basedow's 
disease,  is  described  under  the 
term  Bronchocele  exophthalmica.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  a  neui'osis 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve 
is  the  cause  of  the  affection. — 
Tanner. 

GRAVI'METER  {gravis,  heavy, 
fitrpov,  a  measure).  An  unclassical 
word  for  an  instrument  constructed 
for  the  calculation  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  bodies ;  it  has  been 
described  under  the  correct  terms 
araeometer  and  hydrometer.  The 
term  gravimetric  denotes  a  mode 
of  conducting  quantitative  analysis, 
and  is  described  under  the  word 
analysis. 

GRA'VITY  [gravitas,  heaviness). 
The  tendency  of  all  bodies  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  the  un- 
kno^vn  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is 
called  gravitation.  Gravity  differs 
from  Attraction,  in  being  a  species 
of  the  latter ;  e.g.,  we  speak  of  capil- 
lary attraction,  magnetic  attraction, 
&c. ,  but  not  of  capillary  or  magnetic 
gi-avity. 

GRAVITY,  SPECIFIC.  The 
specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  its 
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density  or  weight,  compared  with 
the  density  or  weight  of  anotlier 
body  which  is  assumed  as  the 
standard.  1.  The  specific  gravity 
of  a  gas  or  vapour  is  its  weight,  as 
compared  mth  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  dry  and  pure  air  of  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure. 
2.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid 
or  solid  body  is  its  weight,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  an  equal 
volimie  of  pure  water  at  60°  Fahr. 

1.  Specific  gravity  bottle.  A 
light  bottle  containing  exactly 
1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at 
60°,  used  for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  liquid.  The 
bottle  being  filled  with  any  liqiiid, 
the  weight  in  grains  of  the  li([uid 
determines  the  specific  gravity 
required. 

2.  Specific  gravity  beads.  Hollow 
beads  of  dift'erent  sizes  having 
projecting  tails,  and  marked  with 
certain  nmnbers,  used  for  shoAving 
roughly  the  density  of  a  liquid. 

GRAY  LOTION.  A  prepara- 
tion for  irritable  sores,  consisting 
of  chloride  of  mercury  and  lime- 
water. 

GRAY  POWDER.  Hydrargy- 
rum cum  creta.  Mercury  with 
chalk ;  mercury  and  prepared  chalk 
rubbed  together  until  globules  are 
no  longer  visible. 

GRliAT  SYMPATHETIC.  A 
nerve  formed  by  a  collection  of 
filaments  from  every  nerve  which 
join  one  another  at  the  adjacent 
ganglia. 

GREEN  COLOURING  MAT- 
TERS. 1.  Emerald  green,  a  com- 
pound of  copper  and  arsenic.  2. 
Brunswick  greens  of  several  shades 
— all  composed  of  Prussian  blue 
(ferro-cyanate  of  iron)  and  chrome 
yellow  (cbromate  of  lead)  struck 
upon  a  white  base  —  sulphate  of 
barytes.  3.  Green  verditer,  or  car- 
bonate of  copper  and  lime. 


GREEN  SICKNESS.  The 
popular  term  for  chlorosis,  from  the 
pale,  lurid,  and  greenish  cast  of  the 
skin. 

GRE'GARINES.  The  name  of 
a  supposed  parasite,  found  at  or 
near  the  ends  of  hair  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  being  manu- 
factured into  chignons  and  other 
eccentricities. 

GRE'NADIN.  Another  name 
for  mannite,  or  manna -sugar,  a 
constituent  of  manna. 

GKENOUILLE.  The  French 
term  for  a  frog  ;  the  distended  sub- 
maxillary duct.    See  Batrachus. 

GRIPPE.  A  French  term 
applied  to  various  epidemic  forms 
of  gastro-bronchitis.  It  is  used 
by  Lacunec  to  denote  an  epidemic 
catarrh,  which  occurred  in  1803, 
and  which  was  characterized  by 
the  peculiar  glutinous  sputa  ob- 
served in  acute  pneumonia.  It  is 
best  known  as  a  synonym  of  epi- 
demic influenza. 

GRITTI'S  AMPUTATION. 
Amputation  through  the  knee-joint, 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur  being 
removed  and  the  patella,  the  cartil- 
aginous surface  of  which  has  been 
sawn  off,  left  in  the  outer  flap,  so 
that  its  cut  surface  is  applied  to 
that  of  the  femur.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  operation  is  called 
Stokes-Gritti's  Amputation. 

GROATS.  The  decorticated 
grains  of  the  Avena  sativa,  or  oat. 
These,  when  crushed,  constitute  the 
Embdcn  and  Prepared  Groals. 
Groats  and  oatmeal,  boiled  with 
water,  form  gruel. 

GROCERS'  ITCH.  The  eczema 
ruhrum  dorsi  manus,  occurring  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  from  irritation 
caused  by  the  contact  of  sugar.  It 
differs  from  itch,  properly  so  called, 
in  its  non-contagiousness.  Sec 
Eczema. 

GRO'SSULINE    {grosseille,  a 
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gooseberry).  The  name  given  by 
Guibonrt  to  a  peculiar  principle 
procured  from  gooseberries  and 
other  acid  fruits,  forming  the  basis 
of  jelly. 

GROTTO  DEL  CANE  {dog's 
grotto).  A  cave  in  Italy,  in  which 
there  is  a  constant  natural  exhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  which,  occupy- 
ing the  lowest  stratum  of  the  air, 
induces  asphyxia  in  dogs  taken  into 
it,  while  man,  by  virtue  of  his 
height,  escapes. 

GROUND-NUT  OIL.  A  non- 
drying  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  a  leguminous  plant,  termed 
Arachis  hypogcea. 

GROVE'S  BATTERY.  An 
apparatus  for  performing  the  ex- 
periment of  decomposing  or  ana- 
lyzing water.  It  consists  of  a  plate 
of  platinum  immersed  in  nitric  acid 
within  a  porous  cell,  and  a  zinc 
plate  placed  in  the  outer  cell  con- 
taining dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

GRUBS.  Comedones.  AYorms ; 
round,  black  syiots  occasioned  by 
retention  and  discoloration  of  the 
secretion  in  the  sebiferous  ducts, 
occurring  in  the  skin  of  the  face. 

GRU'AIOUS  {grumus,  a  heap  or 
hillock).  Knotted  ;  collected  into 
gi'anular  masses,  as  the  fajcula  of 
the  sago-palm. 

GRUTUM.  The  name  given  by 
Plenck  to  milktm,  or  millet-rash  ; 
also  called  pearly  tubercles,  follicular 
elevations,  and,  by  Sir  E.  Wilson, 
sebaceous  miliary  tubercles.  The 
term  grutum  denotes  the  gritty  or 
millet-like  appearance  of  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
face. 

GRYLLUS  VERRUCrVORUS. 
The  wart-eating  gi'ass-hopper  of 
Sweden,  which  is  caught  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  said,  of  biting  off 
the  excrescence,  when  it  also  dis- 
charges a  corrosive  liquor  on  the 
wound. 


GUA'CO.  A  remedy  for  snake- 
bite, procured  from  the  Mikania 
Guaco,  a  plant  of  South  America. 

GUA'IAOUM  OFFICINA'LE. 
Officinal  Guaiacum ;  a  Zygophyl- 
laceous  plant,  the  wood,  resin, 
and  bark  of  which  are  imported 
from  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica. 

1.  Guaiacum-iuood.  Commonly 
termed  lignum  vitce,  from  its  re- 
puted efficacy  in  syphilis.  The 
shavings  or  raspings,  scobs  vel  rasura 
guaiaci,  are  prepared  by  the  turner 
for  the  use  of  the  druggist.  The 
bark  is  employed  on  the  Continent, 
hwt  is  not  officinal  in  this  country. 

2.  Chiaiacum-rcsiu.  Commonly, 
though  erroneously,  called  guvi 
guaiacum;  a  resin  obtained  by 
natural  exudation,  by  incisions,  or 
by  heat,  from  the  stem  of  the  tree. 
The  theoretical  base  of  the  resin  is 
called  guaiacyl. 

GUA'NO  (liuanu,  Peruvian, 
dung).  A  manure  employed  in 
South  America,  consisting  of  urate 
of  ammonia,  andauotherammoniacal 
salt.  It  consists  of  the  excrements 
of  sea-fowl.  Ghianine  is  a  compound 
found  in  guano,  resembling  urea  in 
its  properties. 

GUAR'ANA.  A  substance 
made  in  the  country  of  the  Gua- 
ranis,  supposed  to  consist  largely  of  i 
the  seed  of  Paidinia  sorbilis,  but 
evidently  containing  many  other 
ingi'edients.  G-uaranine  is  identical 
mth  thein  and  cafl'ein. 

GUBERNA'CULUM  [gubernare, 
to  pilot  a  ship).  Literally,  the 
rudder  of  a  .ship.  A  name  given  by 
Hunter  to  the  fibro-vascular  sub- 
•stance  between  the  testes  and 
scrotum  in  the  foetus,  from  his 
considering  it  the  principal  agent 
in  directing  the  course  of  the  testis 
in  its  descent. 

GUILLOTINE.  A  character- 
istic, if  not  very  prepossessing, 
name  of  an  instrument  for  excising 
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the  tonsils,  in  cases  of  enlarge- 
ment. 

GUINEA-CORN.  A  small  kind 
of  grain,  used  in  the  West  Indies, 
rather  less  nutritious  than  ordinary 
English  wheat. 

GUINEA-GRAINS.  Another 
name  for  the  Grains  of  Paradise, 
Malagueta  pepper,  or  fruit  of  the 
Amomtmi  meleauda. 

GUINEA-HEN  WEED.  The 
vulgar  name  of  the  Petevcria 
alliacea,  an  extremely  acrid  plant, 
used  in  Jamaica  as  a  sialogogue. 

GUINEA-PEPPER.  The  seeds 
of  two  sjiecies  of  Amomum,  found 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  within 
the  tropics.  They  are  powerfully 
aromatic,  stimulant,  and  cordial, 
and  are  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  cardamoms. 

GUINEA- WORM.  Dracunculus, 
or  Filaria  Mcdinensis.  A  worm 
found  chiefly  in  both  the  Indies, 
often  twelve  feet  long,  and  about 
the  thickness  of  a  horse-hair  :  it 
burrows  under  the  cuticle  of  the 
naked  feet  of  the  West  Indian 
slaves.    See  Dracontiasis. 

GU'LA.  The  oesophagus  or 
gullet ;  the  canal  extending  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  to 
the  superior  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
Gido  is  a  gormandizer,  an  epicure. 

GUM.  A  thick  glutinous  liquid 
which  exudes  from  stems  and 
branches  of  trees,  constituting  a 
common  proximate  principle  of 
vegetables,  of  more  general  occiu-- 
rence  than  any  other  secretion  of 
plants. 

GUM-BOIL.  Parulis.  Alveolnr 
abscess  ;  a  small  abscess,  com- 
mencing in  the  socket  of  a  tooth, 
and  bursting  through  the  gum,  or 
sometimes  through  the  cheek. 

GUM-HOGG.  This  is  probably 
a  trade  name  applied  to  various 
cheap  and  inferior  gums,  all  prob- 
ably identical  with  Bassora  gum, 


and  containing  and  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  Bassorin. 

GUM-JUNIPER.  A  concrete 
resin  which  exudes  in  white  tears 
from  the  Juniperus  Communis.  It 
has  been  called  sandarach,  and, 
hence,  confounded  with  the  (rav- 
SapuKT)  of  Aristotle,  which  was  a 
sulphide  of  arsenic.  Reduced  to 
powder  it  is  called  poitnce,  and  it 
2)revents  ink  from  sinking  into 
paper,  from  which  the  exterior 
coating  of  size  has  been  scraped 
away. 

GU'MMA.  Gummy  tumor.  A 
soft  tumor ;  a  deposit  of  a  lowly 
organized  material,  not  unlike 
granulation  tissue,  which  from 
its  insufficient  vascularity  is  prone 
to  break  down  and  form  imhealthy 
ulcers  when  near  a  free  surface  of 
the  body.    See  Syphiloma. 

GU'MMI  RU'BRUM  ASTRI'N- 
GENS.  An  astringent  substance, 
called  hutca-gum — an  exudation 
from  the  Butea  frondosa.  Its 
Hindu  name  is  kucni,  from  which 
probably  our  term  kino  is  derived. 

1.  Giwimi  Arabicum  sen  Tur- 
cicum.  Gum  Arabic  ;  the  produce 
of  the  Acacia  vera,  and  other 
species,  especially  A.  Arabica.  The 
white  pieces  constitute  the  gummi 
electum  of  the  druggists. 

2.  Gummi  gutta:.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  gamboge,  owing  to  its 
issuing  guttatim,  or  by  drops,  from 
the  broken  leaves  or  branchlets  of 
the  gamboge-tree. 

3.  Gummi  nostras.  Cherry-tree 
gum  ;  an  exudation  from  the  stem 
of  the  Cerasus  avium.  This,  and 
the  gummi  pruni  or  plum-tree 
gum,  produced  by  the  Prunus 
domestica,  may  be  substituted  in 
medicine  for  tragacanth-gum.  They 
contain  two  gummy  principles,  viz., 
arahin,  and  2^rimin  or  ccrasin. 

GUM-RASIT.  The  name  of 
some  species  of  strophulus  —  the 
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red,  the  white,  and  the  pallid.  See 
Strophulus. 

G  U  M  -R  E  S  I  N  S.  Mixtures  of 
giiin  mth  resin,  and  occasionally 
■nith  essential  oil,  as  asafcetida, 
galbauum,  &c.  They  exude  spon- 
taneously, or  are  procured  by  in- 
cision of  the  stems  and  branches  of 
particnlar  tribes  of  plants  ;  especi- 
ally the  Umbelliferre,  which  yield 
the  fretid  gum-resins. 

GUMS.  Gingiva;.  The  red  sub- 
stance which  covers  the  alveolar 
processes  of  the  jaws,  and  embraces 
the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

GUN-COTTON.  Pyroxylin  or 
Tri-nilro-cellulose.  A  highly  ex- 
plosive substance  obtained  by  soak- 
ing cotton  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  drying.  It  retains  the 
appearance  of  cotton-wool.  It  is  a 
nitro-substitute  compound  of  cellu- 
lose.   See  Collodion. 

GUN-PAPER.  Filter-paper 
soaked  in  the  strongest  nitric  acid, 
then  washed  in  water  and  dried.  It 
possesses  explosive  properties. 

GUNGAH.  The  dried  plant  of 
the  Cannabis  Inclica,  after  it  has 
flowered,  and  still  retaining  the 
resin  ;  used  in  Calcutta  for  smok- 
ing. 

GUNPOWDER.  A  mixture  of 
five  parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur, 
and  one  of  charcoal,  finely  powdered, 
and  very  accurately  blended.  The 
gi'ains  are  smoothed  by  friction,  and 
are  then  said  to  be  glazed. 

Gunpowder,  SchuUze's.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  this  powder  is  the 
use  of  saw-dust  as  the  igniting 
material.  The  exploding  tempera- 
ture is  520°  Fahr. 

GURGLING.  A  peculiar  sound 
occasioned  by  the  bubbling  of  air 
with  the  pus  or  mucus  contained  in 
a  cavity  of  the  lungs,  in  phthisis. 

GURGUN  BALSAM.  A  fluid 
oleo-resin  obtained  by  incisions  into 
the  bark  of  Dipterocarpus  Icevis, 


reputed  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
treatment  of  skin  diseases  and  of 
cancer. 

GUSTATORY  {gustare,  to  taste). 
A  name  of  the  lingual  nerve — a 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary. 

GUTHRIE'S  MUSCLE.  A  name 
given  to  the  transverse  portion  of 
the  compressor  urcthrce  muscle.  The 
perpendicular  or  pubic  portion  is 
termed  Wilson's  muscle. 

GU'TTA  (a  drop,  pi.  gutice, 
drops).  A  term  applied  to  a 
measure  in  prescriptions,  abridged 
gt.,  pi.  gtt.,  which  should  be  equal 
to  the  minim  ;  also  to  certain 
atfections  and  preparations. 

1.  G^Ma  opaca.  Cataract,  or 
opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  of 
its  capsule,  or  of  the  Morgagnian 
fluid,  separately  or  conjointly. 

2.  Gutta  Serena.  This  term  de- 
notes complete  amaurosis,  and  was 
given  to  the  disease  by  the  Arabians, 
in  contradistinction  to  cataract,  or 
gutta  opaca.  The  term  gutta 
originated  with  the  humoral  patho- 
logists, and  the  epithet  serena 
suggests  comparative  freedom  from 
pain  and  unsightliness  of  the  eye. 

3.  Gutta  rosacea.  Rosy  drop,  or 
carbuncled  face.  A  synonym  of 
acne  rosacea. 

4.  Gutta  anodyna.  Anodyne 
drop.  A  solution  of  acetate  of 
morphia. 

5.  Gutta  nigra.  Black  drop  ; 
Lancaster  drop.    See  Black  Drop. 

GUTTA  PERCHA.  The  sap  of 
a  tree  called  Pertscha  which  grows 
in  Borneo  and  other  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  The  name 
"gutta"  is  the  Malay  term  for  it. 
The  pronunciation  "  perka  "  is  in- 
correct. 

Wliite  Gutta  Percha.  A  value- 
less composition  of  three  parts  of 
wliite  oxide  of  zinc,  mixed  with  one 
of  gutta  percha. 
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GUTTUR.  The  throat;  also, 
classically,  the  wind-pipe.  Gala 
is  the  gullet,  whereby  the  food 
passes  into  the  stomach  ;  and  faux, 
the  gullet-pipe,  or  space  between 
the  gula  and  the  guttur,  or  the 
superior  part  of  the  gula,  nearest 
the  chin,  but  interior,  where  the 
mouth  grows  narrower. 

GYMNA'STICS  {yvixyiC<",  to 
exercise  naked).  Exercises  syste- 
matically adapted  to  develop  and 
preserve  the  physical  powers.  By 
the  term  medical  gyvinastics  is 
denoted  that  part  of  hygiene  which 
treats  of  bodily  exercise.  See 
Calisthenic. 

GYMNOSPE'RMiE  {yvfif6s, 
''naked,  a-wfp/xa,  seed).  Gymnogens. 
A  transition  series  from  flowering 
to  flowerless  plants.  They  agree 
with  Exogens  in  habit,  in  the 
presence  of  sexes,  in  their  con- 
centric zones,  and  their  vascular 
tissue.  But  they  dilfer  in  having 
the  sexes  less  complete  than  in 
other  flowering  plants  :  the  females 
have  no  seed-vessel,  but  the  ovules 
are  fertilized  by  direct  contact  with 
the  vivifying  principle  of  the  male  ; 
the  males  consist  of  leaves  imper- 
fectly contracted  into  an  anther, 
bearing  a  number  of  pollen  cases  on 
their  surface.    See  Anqeiospermoe. 

GYNiECO'LOGY  (ywh,  _  yvvai- 
k6s,  woman,  xSyos,  a  description). 
That  department  of  medicine  which 
relates  to  the  nature  and  diseases  of 
women. 

GYN^'CO-MA'ZIA  {ywh,  yv- 
vaiKos,  a  woman,  tua^is,  the  breast). 
Gynceeomasty.  A  term  applied  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  mammary 
glands  occurring  in  males,  and 
denoting  the  presence  of  function- 
ally active  breasts  in  men.  ("  The 
distinction  of  the  Grammarians 
between  jUo^Jy  as  the  man's  breast, 
and  fiaa-rSs  the  woman's,  will  at 
least  apply  only  to  late  authors. 


The  words  differed,  at  first,  only 
in  dialect." — L.  &  S.) 

GYN^'COPHORIG  CANAL 
{yvvri,  yvpatK6s,  a  woman,  (ptpai,  to 
bear).  A  canal  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  male  of  Bilharzia 
liajmatobia  for  the  reception  of  the 
female  during  copulation. 

GYNE'  {yuvT)).  A  woman.  In 
the  following  compounds,  the  term 
relates  to  the  female  apparatus,  or 
the  pistil,  of  plants  :  — 

1.  Gynxcium  (ywaiKelov,  the 
women's  part  of  a  house).  A  term 
applied  by  Roper  to  the  entire 
female  system  of  plants,  more  com- 
monly called  the  pistil.  See 
Andraickmn. 

2.  Gyn-andria  (av^p,  a  man). 
The  twentieth  class  of  the  Linuseau 
system  of  plants,  in  which  the 
stamens  are  situated  upon  the 
style,  above  the  ovarium,  as  in 
orchidaceous  plants.  Hermaphro- 
ditism. 

3.  Gyno-hase  {^dcrts,  a  base). 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  re- 
ceptacle, when  it  is  dilated,  and 
supports  a  row  of  carpels,  which 
have  an  oblique  inclination  to- 
wards the  axis  of  the  flower,  as  in 
the  Labiatfe,  &c. 

4.  Gyno-2)hore  {<p(pa>,  to  bear). 
A  term  applied  to  the  stalk,  upon 
which  the  ovarium  is  sometimes 
seated,  instead  of  being  sessile,  as 
in  Passiflora.  It  is  also  called 
thecaphore. 

GYNOCARDIA  OIL.  Chaul- 
mugra  oil.  An  oil  extracted  from 
Gynocardia  odorata,  and  used  in 
psoriasis  and  other  skin  diseases. 

GYPSUM  {y^os,  chalk).  Native 
sulphate  of  lime  in  combination 
with  water.  "When  highly  burnt, 
it  loses  its  water  and  falls  into 
powder,  constituting  ^)?rtsfer  of 
Paris.    It  is  also  called  alabaster. 

GY'RUS  iyipos).  A  circle  ;  a 
circuitous  course.    Hence  the  term 
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gyri  is  applied  to  the  spiral  cavities 
of  the  iaternal  ear,  and  to  con- 
volutions— gynis  fornicabus  and 
gyri   operti — of  the    brain  ;  the 


latter  constitute  the  island  of  JReil, 
which,  together  with  the  sub- 
stantia perforata,  forms  the  base 
of  the  corpus  striatum. 
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H^M-,  HiEMA-,  HiE'MATO-, 
HJilMO-  {ai/xa,  al/xaros,  blood). 
These  are  forms  of  the  Greek  term 
for  Mood,  required  for  the  deriva- 
tion of  adjectives,  and  for  the 
construction  of  compound  words. 
The  terms  hcemalo-  and  hccvio-, 
like  the  terras  dcrmato-  and  derma-, 
may  be  used  indifferently. 

HiEMACYTO'METER.  See 
Hcemocytomctcr. 

H/EilADROMO'METER  (af^a, 
blood,  Spd/jLos,  a  course,  /xerpuv,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  current  through  the  arteries. 

HiEM-AGOGUES  (af/xa,  blood, 
aycDjos,  an  expeller).  Hcemat- 
agogues.  Expellers  of  blood  ; 
medicines  which  promote  the 
catamenial  and  hsemorrhoidal  dis- 
charges. 

HiEMAL  ARCH  {alfiaXeos, 
bloody).  That  arch  of  the  verte- 
bra, which  is  placed  beneath  the 
"centrum,"  for  the  protection  of 
a  portion  of  the  vascular  system. 
See  Neural  Arch. 

HiEMALO'PIA  {alfj.6.\o>ii,  a 
mass  of  blood,  a  blood-shot  place). 
Emmalops.  An  elfusion  of  blood 
into  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  blood- 
shot eye.  The  terra  seems  con- 
nected with  aif/.a\eos,  bloody, 
blood -red. 

H  M  M-A  P  O'P  H  Y  S  I  S  (af^a, 
blood,  and  &Tr6<pv<Tis,  apophysis,  or 
a  process  of  bone).  Bcemat-apo- 
physis.  The  name  given  by  Owen 
to  a  bone  occurring  on  each  side 


of  the  hcemal  arch  in  the  typical 
vertebra,  between  the  pleurapo- 
ph3'sis  and  the  hferaal  spine  (see 
Vertebra).  In  the  human  tliorax 
this  bone  closes  the  arch,  as  a 
"cartilage  of  the  rib,"  Avith  the 
aid  of  a  hsemal  spine  or  "sternal 
bone."  In  the  tail  of  the  Saurian 
it  forms,  with  the  spine,  the  entire 
hffimal  arch. 

H^M-ASTHENO'SIS  (ar^a, 
blood,  aadev(Dffts,  weakness).  Ifm- 
mat-asthenosis.  "Poverty  of  the 
blood."  Deterioration  of  the  blood. 

H.ffiMATAU'CHEN  (afua, 
blood,  avx^v,  the  neck).  Dilata- 
tion of  the  cervix  uteri  with  re- 
tained menstrual  blood. — Matthcivs 
Duncan. 

H  M  A  T  -  E'M  E  S  I  S  (aX,xo. 
aluaros,  blood,  e/xeffts,  vomiting). 
Vomitus  cruentus.  A  vomiting  of 
blood.  Ha;morrhage  from  the 
stomach.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded Mith  ha^mo-piysis.  See 
Hcemo-ptysvi. 

H  ^  M  A'T  I  C  A  (ai>oTi/c(5s, 
charged  with,  or  fall  of,  blood). 
A  term  applied  to  medicines  which 
are  supposed  to  act  as  therapeu- 
tical agents  by  efl'ecting  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  as 
diluents,  inspissants,  spansemics, 
&c.    Then  we  have — 

Eccmatinica  {alixarivos,  of  blood, 
bloody).  This  is  a  term  synony- 
mous with  tonica  analeptica,  and 
denotes  a  class  of  the  foregoing 
Jmmatica  which  augment  the 
number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  or 
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the  amount  of  hccmatin  in  the 
blood.  They  consist  exclusively 
of  iron  and  its  compounds.  See 
Spanccwics. 

H^MATIDROSIS.  See  Hce- 
midrosis. 

HiE'MATIN  [alfxirivos,  of  hlood, 
bloody).  Hcematosin.  A  sub- 
stance constituting  the  red  colour- 
ing matter  of  blood,  and  obtained 
from  liiPmo-globin  ;  it  unites  with 
hydrocldoric  acid  to  form  crystals 
of  hcemin. 

H^MATIN-URIA.  {Hccmatin, 
ovpew,  to  make  water.)  The  pas- 
sage of  urine  containing  hsematin, 
but  no  red  corpuscles. 

HiEMATI'TKS,  H^MATI'TIS 
{al^a,  a'lfiaTOT,  blood).  Two  Greek 
adjectives,  the  former  masculine, 
the  latter  feminine,  denoting 
Mood-like.  These  terms  have  been 
applied  to  a  peroxide  of  iron, 
called  hccmatite,  or  blood -stone 
{\l6os  being  understood),  so  named 
from  its  reputed  property  of  arrest- 
ing hreinorrhage,  or  from  its  colour. 

HiE'MATO- BLASTS  {aTfia,  a'lfia- 
Tos,  blood,  /SAatTTcti'co,  to  germinate). 
Hccma/.o-blasiic  substance.  The 
term  given  by  Hayem  to  small 
colourless  bodies  which  are  found 
in  the  blood  of  mammals,  and  re- 
garded by  him  as  the  source  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscles. 

H^MATO-CELE  (of^a,  a'l/xaros, 
blood,  K^\v,  a  tumor).  A  blood- 
tumor  ;  an  extravasation  of  blood 
into  several  parts  of  the  body. 

1.  Hematocele,  pelvic.  A  tumor 
formed  by  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  ])eritoneal  pouch  situated 
between  the  uterus  and  the  rec- 
tum, or  into  the  sub-peritoneal 
tissue  situated  behind  and  around 
the  uterus.  Pelvic  hiematocele  is 
termed  uterine,  peri-uterine,  and 
retro-uterine,  with  reference  to  its 
seat. 

2.  Hcematocele  pudendorum,. 


Pudendal  hsematocele  ;  a  tumor 
formed  by  extravasation  of  blood 
into  tlie  areolar  tissue  of  one  of 
the  labia  niajora,  nynijihae,  or 
vaginal  walls  ;  also  called  sanguine- 
ous tumor  of  the  vulva,  and  labial 
thrombus. 

3.  Hematocele,  scrotal.  A  tumor 
formed  by  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  See 
Hydrocele. 

HyEMATOCO'LPUS  [aXfjia, 
blood,  K6\iros,  the  vagina).  Dis- 
tension of  tlie  vagina  with  hlood. 

HiEMATO-CYST  (af^a,  blood, 
KVffTis,  a  bladder).  A  cyst  con- 
taining blood. 

HiEMATO'DES  {al^ardiht)':,  of 
the  nature  of  blood).  Bloody  ;  as 
applied  to  a  fungous  or  flesliy  ex- 
crescence. The  termination  -odes, 
(co5t7s)  expresses /i/./ncss,  and  should 
never  be  confounded  with  the  ter- 
mination {o)ides,  which  denotes 
resemblance.  Fungus  hrematocZcs  is 
not  hfematozc?  fungus  :  the  former 
is  bloody,  the  latter  blood-like  fun- 
gus, and  has  no  specific  meaning. 
See  Preface,  par.  4. 

H^'MATO-DYSCRA'SIA  (aT/^a, 
ot'iUaTos,  blood,  SvffKpatr'ia,  bad  tem- 
jierament).  Hwmo-dyscrasia.  An 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood. 

S 6 6  C/TCt-siSt 

H^'MATO  -  GE'NESIS  (afMa, 
a'lixaTos,  blood,  ytveffis,  generation). 
Hccmo-cjenesis.  The  formation  of 
hlood  ;  the  conversion  of  chyle  into 
blood.    See  Jnmnia. 

HiE'MATOID  CANCER.  Fun- 
gus haimatodes.  "This  disease  is 
probably  a  soft,  medullary,  or 
other  cancer,  the  substance  of 
which  has  become  more  or  less 
infiltrated  with  blood.  When  it 
protrudes  through  the  skin,  it  forms 
a  large  vascular  mass,  somewliat 
resembling  a  clot  of  blood." — 
Tanvcr.  It  is  evident  from  this 
definition  that  the  term  should  be. 
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not  hsema.toid,  but  hxiantodc.  See 
Hcematodes  and  Preface,  par.  4. 

H^MATOI'DIN  [aifnaroeLHs, 
blood-like).  Eeddisli  crystals  de- 
void of  iron  found  in  blood-clots  of 
old  standing. 

HiE'MATO-LO'GY  (aT^ua,  a'lfxa- 
Tos,  blood,  \6yos,  a  description). 
Hmmo-logy.  The  history  of  the 
blood. 

HiE'MATO-LY'TlCA  (af^ca, 
a'tfiaros,  blood,  \vtlkos,  able  to 
dissolve).  Hcemo-lytica.  The  de- 
signation of  a  class  of  remedies 
intended  to  diminish  the  sidid 
constituents  of  the  blood.  They 
are  now  generally  termed  spancn- 
mics. 

H^MATOME'TRA  {atfia,  blood, 
ni}Tpa,  the  %yomb).  A  collection 
of  blood  within  the  uterns. 

H^MATOPOIE'SIS  {aT/xa, 
blood,  TTosecv,  to  make).  The  mak- 
ing of  blood.    See  Mcemo-poiesis. 

H.ffiMATO'SIN  {alfxa,  alfiaros, 
blood).    The  same  as  Hmmaiin. 

HiE'MATOSIS  ;  H^MATO'MA 
(oiVaTiJa),  to  make  bloody).  The 
former  term  denotes  a  changing 
into  blood,  sanguification,  or  the 
formation  of  blood  ;  the  latter 
denotes  a  sanguineous  cyst,  a 
blood-tumor,  occurring  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  on 
the  brain.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

Haimatoma  Auris.  A  sanguine- 
ous tumor  occurring  about  the 
outer  surface  of  the  auricle  of  the 
ear  ;  peculiar  to  the  insane. 

H.EMATOXYLIN.  The  crys- 
tallizable  colouring  principle  of  log- 
wood, hmmatoxylon  campechictmLm. 
*  H^MATO-ZOON  (aT^o,  aYMaroj, 
blood,  iS>ov,  an  animal).  A  micro- 
scopic worm  found  in  the  blood  of 
persons  suffering  from  chyluria  in 
tropica]  climates.  It  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  Filaridas,  and  is  pro- 
visionally termed  "filaria  sanguinis 
hominis."    The  hcematozoa  found 


in  the  human  blood  are,  the  dis- 
toma  hoematobinm,  the  hexatbry- 
dium  venarum,  and  the  fasciola 
hepatica. 

HiEMAT-U'RIA  (af/xa,  a'lixaros, 
blood,  ovpeo},  to  make  water). 
Sanguis  in  urina.  Dischai-ge  of 
blood  in  the  urine,  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  kidneys, 
bladder,  or  urethra  ;  or  from  the 
presence,  in  the  urinary  system,  of 
a  worm,  termed  distonia  hccma- 
toMum. 

H^'MIC  (ar^ta,  blood).  Of  or 
belonging  to  blood.  A  hce^nic 
murmur  is  one  due  to  the  altered 
condition  of  the  blood  as  in 
anpemia. 

H^M-IDRO'SIS  {aTixa,  blood, 
I'Spoo),  to  sweat).  Hmmat-idrosis. 
Ephidrosis  cruenta.  Bloody  sweat ; 
morbid  red  discoloration  of  the 
jierspiratory  secretion,  depending 
on  the  colouring  principle  of  the 
blood. 

HiEMIN.    See  Jlwmatin. 

HiEMO-CELIDO'SIS  (aTtxa, 
blood,  KTiAlSwa-ts,  defilement,  from 
Ki]\ls,  a  spot,  especially  of  blood). 
HcF.mato-celidosis.  Blood-spot  dis- 
ease ;  the  name  given  by  Rayer  to 
Purpura.  The  term,  as  thus 
spelled  and  derived,  is  unexcep- 
tional. 

H^MO'-CHROME  (aT/xa,  blood, 
Xpai/xa,  colour).  Hcemato-chrome. 
The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 
The  term  is  synonjrmous  with 
hoimatin,  but  is  more  expressive. 

HiEMOCO'CCI  (aTAta,  blood, 
kSkkos,  a  gi'ain).  Nuclei  of  the 
blood.  A  term  applied  by  Neds- 
vetzki  to  some  small  corpuscles  of 
the  size  of  the  nuclei  of  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  They 
present  movements  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  axis,  or  lateral  oscilla- 
tions. 

H.fflMO-CYTO'METER  {aT^a, 
a'lixaros,    blood,    kvtos,    a  cell, 
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fji.4rpov,  a  measure).  Hcemato- 
cytometer.  An  instrument  for 
ascei'taiuing  the  number  of  cor- 
puscles contained  in  a  given  volume 
of  the  blood  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining tlie  richness  or  poverty  of 
this  fluid,  the  variations  in  their 
number  being  an  important  element 
iu  all  conditions  of  antemia. 

H^aSMO-D  YNAMO'METER 
(af/xa,  blood,  Swouis,  force,  fierpnv, 
measure).  Hccmato-dynamometer. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
force  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  by  the  height  to  which  it 
Avill  raise  a  column  of  mercury. 
The  term  luemo-dromo-mcter  {Spo- 
fios,  a  course),  denoting  the  course 
of  the  blood,  is  sometimes  used. 

HZEMO-GASTRIC  (afuo,  alixaros, 
blood,  yaa-TTjp,  the  stomach),  ffce- 
mato-gastric.  A  term  sometimes 
em)iloyed  to  designate  yellow  fever. 

H^MO-GLOBIN.  Hccmato- 
glohin.  A  crystalline,  non-dififus- 
ible  body  extracted  from  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  ;  it  unites 
with  a  definite  quantity  of  oxygen 
to  form  oxyhmmo-glohin. 

H^MO'PHl'LIA  [aXixa,  blood, 
(pixia,  friendship).  A  tendency  to 
haemorrhage  when  subjected  to  the 
slightest  injury.  See  RccmorrJiagic 
Diathesis. 

HiEM-OPHTHA'LMOS  (af^a, 
blood,  d(pda\fx6s,  the  eye).  An 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  chambers 
of  the  eye.    See  Hypo-lmma. 

H^MO-POIE'SIS  {alfxa,  alfxa-ros, 
blood,  iroi'rjo-is,  a  making).  Hccma- 
topoiesis.  A  making  of  blood. 
This  term,  with  its  synonyms 
hcemogenesis  and  sanguificatio, 
denotes  the  conversion  of  chyle 
into  blood. 

HiEMO'-PTYSIS  {atna,  blood, 
iTTva-is,  a  spitting).  Hcemato-ptysis. 
The  spitting  of  blood  ;  expectora- 
tion of  blood  ;  hemorrhage  from 
the    larynx,    trachea,  bronchial 


tubes,  or  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 
Synonymous  terms  are  pneumono- 
rrhagia  and  luemo-pitoi ;  the  latter 
is  inadmissible,  as  nrSa  (or  wro-^ffis) 
means  terror. 

Hce^nojdysis  and  Hceniatemesis. 
The  etymologies  of  these  terms  not 
being  sufficiently  distinctive  of  the 
diseases  they  denote,  respectively, 
the  following  tabular  view  of  the 
symptoms  they  present,  is  copied 
from  Tanner's  ' '  Index  of  Dis- 
eases :" — 

In  hcemoptysis : — 
Dyspnoea  ;  pain  or  heat  in  chest. 
Blood  coughed  up  in  mouthfuls. 
Blood  frothy. 

Blood  of  a  florid  red  colom\ 
Blood  mingled  with  sputa. 
Absence  of  melajna. 
Bronchial  or  pulmonary  symptoms. 

In  hccmatcmesis : — 
Nausea  ;  epigastric  tension. 
Blood  vomited  profusely. 
Blood  not  frothy. 
Blood  dark-coloured. 
Blood  mixed  with  food. 
Melpena  very  common. 
Gastric  or  duodenal  symptoms. 

H^MORRHA'GIA  {aT/xa,  a'ifia- 
Tos,  blood,  p-nyvv/xi,  to  burst  forth). 
HcKniato-rrhagia.  Suffusio  san- 
guinis.  Hsemorrhage  ;  effusion 
of  blood,  popularly  supposed  to 
arise  from  ' '  bm'sting  a  blood- 
vessel ;  "  a  bloody  flux. 

1.  Hccmorrlmge,  cerebral.  Hffl- 
morrhage  of  the  brain ;  a  term 
not,  according  to  Tanner,  synony- 
mous with  apoplexy;  there  may 
be  symptoms  of  the  latter,  but 
not  necessarily. 

2.  Hcemorrhage,  sinnal.  Paraly- 
sis from  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
spinal  cord  or  into  the  substance 
of  the  cord  ;  also  called  apoplexy 
of  the  cord,  myelapoplexia,  &c. 

3.  Hemorrhage,  ideriiie.  Hx- 
morrhage  of  the  womb,  often  the 
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precursor  of  abortion,  and  known 
by  the  terms  mctrori-hagia  or  the 
vernacular  flooding. 

4.  Scemorrhage,  meningeal  {fi^- 
viy^,  fx-i]viyyos,  a  membrane,  parti- 
cularly of  the  braiu).  Exti-avasa- 
tion  of  blood,  either  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ai'achnoid,  or  beneath  the 
serous  membrane,  or  into  the  meshes 
of  the  pia-niater. 

5.  Haemorrhage,  inevitable.  Un- 
avoidable hfemorrhage,  caused  by 
placenta  prsevia,  an  affection  con- 
nected with  partm'ition. 

6.  Hmmorrliage,  fortuitous.  Ac- 
cidental hemorrhage,  occurring 
from  accidental  detachment  of 
the  placenta,  in  parturition. 

7.  Hccviorrhage,  traumatic.  Hae- 
morrhage from  a  vessel  which  has 
been  dii'ectly  divided,  as  by  a 
wound.  In  this  case,  it  is  tenned 
primary  or "  immediate,  when  it 
follows  immediately  after  the  in- 
fliction of  the  injury  ;  secondary, 
when  it  follows  at  a  period  varying 
from  five  to  twenty-five  days  after 
the  injmy.  When  the  hsemon-hage 
occurs  from  some  constitutional 
cause,  it  is  termed  spontaneous. 

8.  Other  varieties.  Haemorrhage 
is  termed,  1.  Active,  when  conges- 
tion or  inflammation  has  preceded 
the  flow ;  Passive,  when  there 
have  previously  existed  signs  of 
debility,  with  poverty  of  blood. 
2.  Sy7n2]iomatic,  when  it  is  clearly 
a  result  of  some  disease,  as 
tubercle,  cancer,  &c.  ;  Idiopathic  or 
essential,  when  no  such  connection 
has  been  perceptible.  3.  Consti- 
tutional, when  it  occurs  at  inter- 
vals, and  seems  to  be  of  service  to 
the  general  liealth,  as  in  the 
bleeding  from  piles  in  plethoric 
persons  ;  Vicarious,  when  supple- 
mental of  some  other  hEemorrhage, 
as  in  the  case  of  epistaxis  in  place 
of  the  usual  catamenial  dischai-ge  ; 
Critical,   when  it  occurs  during 


the  progress  of  some  disease,  pro- 
ducing marked  good  or  bad  effects. 
—  Tanner. 

H^MORRHA'GIC  DIATHE- 
SIS. A  tendency,  in  certain  con- 
stitutions, to  uncontrollable  hfe- 
morrhage  from  trivial  wounds  or 
slight  surgical  operations. 

HiUMORRHA'GIC  or  BLACK 
MEASLES  {alfia,  blood,  ^-nywixi, 
to  break  forth).  A  variety  of 
measles,  described  by  Rayer  as 
i\nconnected  yvith  constitutional 
debility,  and  characterized  by  a 
port-wine  coloured  efflorescence 
not  disappearing  under  pressure  of 
the  finger. 

H.  ^MORRHCE'A  PETECHIA'- 
LIS  {aTfj.a,  blood,  ptw,  to  flow). 
Ha^mato-rrhcea.  A  term  applied 
by  Dr.  Adair  to  the  chronic  form 
of  purpura.  It  has  also  been 
designated  as  petechial  sine  febre, 
morbus  maculosus,  land-scurvy,  &c. 

HiEMORRHOIDAL  {aT^a, 
blood,  pea),  to  flow).  A  term 
applied  to  a  branch  of  the  pudic 
nerve,  and  to  arteries  of  the 
rectum,  because  they  often  bleed; 
these  are  termed  the  superior,  the 
middle,  and  the  inferior, 

HiEMO'RRHOIDS  {al/xo^^oh, 
■iSos,  liable  to  discharge  blood). 
The  term  al/j-o^^oies  (0Ae';8es  un- 
derstood) denotes,  generally,  veins 
liable  to  htemorrhage,  but  is  now 
restricted  to  the  piles,  or  small 
round  tumors  situated  at  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  and  due  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  vessels  of 
that  part.  Bleeding  jnles  are  those 
which,  discharge  blood  ;  blind 
piles,  those  which  do  not  bleed  ; 
indolent  piles,  those  which  are 
free  from  pain.  Intero-external 
piles  are  partly  within,  partly 
without  the  sphincter. 

I.  External  Hcemorrhoids.  Hae- 
morrhoids occurring  outside  the 
sphincter  muscle,  and  consisting 
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either  of  a  knot  of  varicose  veins, 
or  of  one  or  more  cutaneous  ex- 
crescences. In  the  former  case, 
the  veins  may  contain  fluid  blood  ; 
more  frequently  their  contents 
liave  become  coagulated,  forming 
one  or  several  tense  and  purple 
swellings.  The  excrescences  con- 
sist chiefly  of  hypertrophied  skin 
and  areolar  tissue. — Tanner. 

2.  Internal  hcemorrhoids.  These 
are  simple  or  multiple,  and  of 
three  kinds.  1.  Spongy  vascular 
growths,  having  a  red  granular 
appearance  and  soft  elastic  texture, 
like  that  of  erectile  tissue.  2. 
Made  up  of  lower  branches  of 
hfemorrhoidal  veins.  Branches 
dilated  ;  often  plugged  with 
coagula.  3.  Pendulous  tumors, 
composed  of  fibro-areolar  tissue. — 
Ta7iner. 

3.  According  to  Galen,  the 
hcemorrhoid  discharge  difl'ers  from 
lioemorrhage  in  being  a  less  violent 
and  copious  flow  of  blood,  and 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  tumors 
without  any  bleeding  at  all.  The 
former  term  has  been  applied  to 
polypus  and  all  other  tumors 
about  the  uterus. 

HiEMO-SPA'SIC  SYSTEM 
(aT/ta,  blood,  (TTraco,  to  draw  or 
attract).  A  new  system  of  medi- 
cine, introduced  by  Dr.  Junod  of 
Paris,  consisting  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  pneumatic  apparatus  of 
peculiar  construction,  in  which 
the  arm  or  leg  is  so  placed  as 
to  attract  the  blood  to  the  ex- 
tremities, without  diminishing  the 
mass  of  this  liquid.  See  Junod's 
Boot. 

H^MO-STA'SIS  {aliJL6(TTa<ns,  a 
means  of  stopping  blood,  from 
ofyua,  blood,  and  ciTaais,  from  '/o-rrj- 
fii,  to  make  to  stand).  Hcemato- 
stasis.  Stagnation  of  blood. 
Hence  the  terms  hcemo-statica, 
styptics,  or  medicines  which  stop 


hseniorrhages ;  and  hoemostat,  an 
instrument  for  arresting  the  flow  of 
blood  in  epistaxis. 

HJIMO-THO'RAX  {al^a,  blood, 
ddpa^,  the  chest).  Hoeniato-thorax. 
An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura,  from  a  wound,  a 
contusion  of  the  chest,  certain 
diseases,  &c. 

HiEMO-TRO'PHY  (aT^a,  blood, 
Tpo<pri,  nourishment).  Hcemato- 
trophy.  A  term  used  to  denote  an 
excess  of  sanguineous  nuti'iment,  as 
distinguished  from  liypertrophy 
and  hyperaimia.  The  term,  in 
itself,  conveys  no  notion  of  excess. 
See  Ancemotrophy. 

HAIR.  Tlie  collection  of  horny 
appendages  of  the  skin,  produced 
by  the  involution  and  subsequent 
evolution  of  the  epidermis ;  the 
involution  constituting  the  sheath 
of  the  follicle  in  which  the  hair  is 
enclosed,  and  the  evolution  the 
body  of  the  hair.  Each  hair  con- 
sists of  a  iiilb,  or  root ;  a  shaft,  or 
central  portion  ;  and  a  point. 

HAIR-FOLLICLES.  FoUicles 
of  the  skin  descending  into  the 
derma,  and  supporting  and  main- 
taining the  position  of  the  hair. 

HAIR-LICHEN.  Lichen  pilaris. 
Prominent  hair  follicles  in  which 
the  secretion  has  been  retained, 
found  on  the  extensor  rather  than 
on  the  flexor  surfaces,  giving  the 
skin  a  rough  feel  to  the  hand ; 
this  condition  of  the  skin  has  no 
connection  with  lichen,  properly  so 

C9il  1 6(3. 

HA 'LIT  us  {Imlitare,  freq. 
of  halare,  to  breathe).  Breath, 
vapour.  An  aqueous  vapour,  or 
gas,  for  inhalation. 

Halitus  of  the  blood.  The  vapour 
which  arises  from  the  blood  when 
newly  drawn.  Plenck  termed  it 
gas  animale  sanguinis. 

HALLEX.  Allex.  By  some  this 
word  is  used  to  denote  the  thumb. 
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ov  great  toe  ;  by  others  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  term  alec,  dregs 
or  sediment.  Hallus,  or  allios,  is 
also  employed  to  denote  the 
thumb. 

HALLUCINATION ;  ILLU- 
SION ;  DELUSION.  (The  Latins 
nsed  tlie  verb  alucinor  and  the 
substantive  alucinatio ;  the  origin 
of  the  word  was  proljably  a\vai, 
akvcTKu,  to  wander  in  mind.)  "  If 
a  person  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise 
perceives  what  has  no  existence 
external  to  his  senses,  he  has  a 
hallucination ;  if  he  sees,  hears, 
or  otherwise  perceives  tliat  which 
has  no  such  external  existence  as 
he  perceives,  or  perceives  it  with 
erroneous  form  or  qualities,  he 
has  an  illusion ;  and  if,  through 
perceiving  external  objects  as  they 
really  {exist,  he  believes  in  the 
existence  of  such  objects,  or  con- 
ceives such  notions  of  the  proper- 
ties and  relations  of  things,  as  are 
absurd  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  he  has  an  insane  con- 
ception or  delusion — the  ground  of 
the  falseness  of  conception  being 
not  error,  but  a  morbid  condition." 
— Dr.  Maudsley. 

HALO  {halos,  i.q.  aXcos,  a  round 
threshing-floor).  A  circle  round 
the  sun  ;  the  areola,  or  ring,  which 
surrounds  the  nipple  of  the 
mamma. 

HALO  SIGNA'TUS.  The  name 
given  by  Su-  C.  Bell  to  the  im- 
pression of  the  ciliary  processes  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous 
humor,  &c.,  from  its  consisting 
of  a  circle  of  radiations,  called  by 
Haller  stria;  retince  subjectce  liga- 
■mento  ciliari.  By  Winslow  these 
mai'ks  are  called  sulci  ciliares ;  by 
Zinn,  corona  ciliaris. 

H  A'LOGEN  (Sas,  'a\6i,  salt,  rock- 
salt,  yivvai^,  to  produce).  A  salt- 
radical,  or  substance  which  forms 
a  haloid  salt  with  a  metal;  the 


halogens  are  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  and  fluorine  ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  compound  halogen 
cyanogen.  The  name  halogen  is 
derived  from  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce salts  resembling  sea-salt  in 
their  composition  ;  and  such  salts 
are  called  haloid  salts. 

HA'LOID  SALTS  {S.Ks,  a\6s,  salt, 
rock-salt,  elSos,  likeness).  Salts 
which  consist  only  of  a  metal 
and  an  electro-negative  radical  or 
halogen,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 
Besides  the  simple  haloid  salts, 
Berzeliixs  distinguishes  the  three 
following  combinations  : — 

L  Hydro-haloid  salts,  or  com- 
binations of  a  simple  haloid  salt  and 
the  hydracid  of  its  radical. 

2.  Oxy-haloid  salts,  or  combina- 
tions of  a  metallic  oxide  with  a 
haloid  salt  of  the  same  metal. 

3.  Double  haloid  salts,  consist- 
ing, 1,  of  two  simple  haloid  salts, 
which  contain  diti'erent  metals,  but 
the  same  non-metallic  ingredient ; 
2,  of  two  haloid  salts  consist- 
ing of  the  same  metal,  but  in 
which  the  other  element  is  differ- 
ent ;  and  3,  of  two  simple  haloid 
salts,  of  which  both  elements  are 
entirely  different.  See  Amphid 
Salt. 

HA'LOPHYTES  (Sas,  h\6s,  salt, 
4>vt6v,  a  plant).  A  class  of  salt- 
worts, which  inhabit  salt  marshes, 
and  by  combustion  yield  barilla, 
as  salsola,  salicornia,  and  cheno- 
podium. 

HALO'XYLIN  (cJas,  ^\6s,  salt, 
^vAoy,  wood).  A  new  species  of 
blasting  powder,  made  of  saw- 
dust, charcoal,  and  nitre,  and 
sometimes  ferro-cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. 

HALVIVA.  A  substitute  for 
quinine.  "  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
introduce  to  the  medical  world  a 
remedy  for  malaria  called  '  halviva,' 
prepared  from  the  Indian  plant 
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kreat.  Kreat  lias  long  held  high 
repute  among  the  natives  as  a  tonic 
and  restorative  ;  indeed,  tliey  con- 
sider it  the  miracle-working  ]ilaut, 
and  it  is  rayddly  growing  in  favour 
with  European  practitioners, 
several  of  whom  have  testified  to 
its  value,  amoiigst  others  Sir 
"William  Moore,  the  late  honoured 
head  of  the  Bombay  Medical  Ser- 
vice. The  natives  use  it  in  the 
form  of  an  infusion,  which  they 
pref)ai  e  fresh  every  day  or  two,  and 
this  has  been  their  custom  ever 
since  we  first  went  to  India,  and 
probably  centuries  before.  The 
old  botanical  name  was  agathotes 
(ayaOos),  wliich  speaks  volumes 
for  the  belief  of  former  botanists  in 
its  efficacy.  It  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  quinine  in  a  lai-ge 
number  of  cases  produced  ill  efi'ects ; 
for  example,  it  causes  head  symp- 
toms, nervous  exhaustion,  and 
intense  irritability,  whereas  kreat, 
M'hich  is  equally  useful  in  malarial 
fevers  and  the  malaise  set  up  by 
long-continued  exposure  to  malaria, 
is  attended  with  no  such  serious 
consequences.  Again,  kreat  can  be 
taken  with  great  advantage  as  a 
prophylactic,  whilst  the  injudicious 
use  of  quinine  for  that  purpose  has 
resulted,  in  many  instances,  in 
marked  deterioration  of  health. 
As  a  preventive  quinine  often  fails, 
and  in  malarial  fever  itself  it 
frequently  seems  to  intensify  the 
mischief  and  add  to  the  pernicious 
action  Avrought  by  malaria.  As  a 
tonic  it  is  imrivalled,  being  a  pure, 
clean  bitter  witliout  astringency, 
and  acting  as  a  gentle  laxative  by 
increasing  the  secretion  of  bile.  It 
is  of  great  service  in  indigestion, 
accompanied  by  constipation  ;  it  is 
also  highly  beneficial  in  gouty 
dyspepsia  and  the  legion  of  symp- 
toms due  to  indigestion.  Of 
course,  quinine  acts  well  in  many 


cases,  but  as  kreat  has  never  in  my 
twenty  years'  experience  failed  to 
do  good,  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
calling  it  a  substitute  for  a  medi- 
cine which  frequently  fails.  Both 
natives  and  Europeans  believe  in 
it  as  a  tonic  in  nervous  debility, 
and  as  a  restorative  in  exhaustion 
through  excesses  of  various  kinds  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  can  safely  say 
I  know  nothing  equal  to  it  among 
the  many  fine  tonics  India  pos- 
sesses."— G.  Yeates  Hunter,  late 
Brigade-Surgeon,  Bombay  Army, 
Philbeach  Gardens,  W. 

HAMAME'LIS  VIRGINICA. 
Witch-hazel.  A  plant  found  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States ;  the 
extract  from  its  bark  under  the  name 
hazeline  is  used  as  a  lisemostatic. 

HAMBRO'  BLUE.  English  blue. 
Cai'bonate  of  copper.  Mixed  with 
lime  and  exposed  to  the  air,  its 
colour  is  changed  to  blue,  when  it 
is  used  as  a  pigment. 

HAMMER-TOE.  A  deformity 
of  the  toe  in  which  the  first  pha- 
lanx is  over- extended,  while  the 
first  and  second  are  flexed,  so  that 
the  end  of  the  toe  presses  against 
the  ground  like  the  round  end  of  a 
liammer. 

HAMMOND'S  WIRE  SPLINT. 
A  splint  used  in  cases  of  fractured 
lower  jaw  ;  it  consists  of  a  loop 
of  wire  passed  round  the  teeth  on 
either  side  of  the  fracture,  and  kept 
in  position  by  means  of  smaller 
loops,  each  of  which  is  securely 
fastened  around  a  tooth. 

HAMULA'RIA  LYMPHA'- 
TIC  A .  A  species  of  worm,  discovered 
by  Treutler  in  the  bronchial  glands 
of  a  phthisical  subject. 

HA'MULUS  CO'CHLEiE  (ha- 
muhis,  dim.  of  hamiis,  a  hook). 
Literally,  the  small  hook  of  the 
cochlea  ;  a  kind  of  hook,  by  which 
the  lamina  spiralis  terminates  upon 
the  axis,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
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second  turn,  where  the  point  of  the 
infundibulum  commences. 

HAND.  Manus.  The  organ  of 
prehension,  consisting  of — • 

1.  The  Carpus,  or  wrist,  which 
is  composed  of  the  eight  following 
bones  : — 

(1)  The  scaphoid,  or  boat-shaped. 

(2)  The  semilunar,  or  half-moon. 

(3)  The  cuneiform,  or  wedge-like. 

(4)  The  pisiform,  or  pea-like. 

(5)  The  trapezium.,  or  four-sided. 

(6)  The  trapezoid,  like  the  former. 

(7)  The  OS  magnu7)i,  or  large  bone. 

(8)  The  unciform,  or  hook-like. 

2.  The  Metacarpus,  or  the  four 
bones  constituting  the  palm  and 
back  of  the  hand ;  the  upper  ends 
have  ^jZanc  surfaces,  the  lower  con- 
vex. Sometimes  the  first  bone  of 
the  thumb  is  reckoned  among  the 
metacarpal. 

3.  The  Digiti,  or  fingers,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  bones,  arranged 
in  three  phalanges,  or  rows. 

4.  The  Pollex,  or  thumb,  con- 
sisting of  three  bones. 

HANGNAIL.    See  Agnail. 

HAPSUS  (ai|/oy,  a  joint  or  limb). 
A  binding  together  ;  and,  hence, 
a  piece  of  wool  formed  into  a 
bandage. 

HARE-BRAINED  PASSION. 
Wayward  passion,  leading  to  acts 
of  violence  ;  the  manie  sans  ddlire 
of  M.  Pinel,  who  ascribes  it  to  the 
effect  of  a  neglected  or  ill-directed 
education  upon  a  mind  naturally 
perverse  or  unruly. 

HARE-LIP  {labrum  Icporinum). 
A  congenital  perpendicular  fissure 
of  the  upper  lip,  extending  from 
its  free  edge  towards  its  attachment, 
resul  ting  from  arrest  of  development, 
and  named  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  upper  lip  of  the  hare. 
When  the  fissure  occurs  on  one  side 
only  of  the  mesial  line,  the  hare- 
lip is  tei-med  single  ;  when  on  both 
sides,  double. 


HARLEQUIN  FOETUS.  A 
foetus  afl'ected  with  general  sclero- 
derma, giving  the  features  a  pecu- 
liar expression  and  distorting  the 
limbs. 

HAR'MALINE.  This  substance 
and  harmine  are  alkaloids  occurring 
in  the  seeds  of  Fegaiium  harmala, 
united  with  phosphoric  acid.  The 
harmala  red  of  commerce  is  the 
powder  of  the  seeds,  used  in  dyeing 
red,  rose-colour,  and  pink. 

HARMO'NIA  {apfiovla,  a  close 
joining,  from  &pca,  to  fit  together). 
A  species  of  synarthrosis,  or  almost 
immovable  articulation  of  bones. 
See  Articulation. 

HARTSHORN.  Cornu  cervi- 
num.  The  antlers  of  the  Cervus 
Elaphus,  the  hart  or  stag,  formerly 
used  as  the  source  of  ammonia, 
which  was  hence  termed  volatile 
sp)irit  of  hartshorn.  The  pungent 
volatile  salt,  called  ' '  smelling- 
salts,"  is  an  impure  solid  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  which  retains  the 
name  of  hartshorn  from  being 
originally  obtained  by  distillation 
of  this  horn.    See  Ammonia. 

HARVEST-BUG.  Mower's 
Mite.  The  Acarus  or  Lcptus  au- 
txtmnalis,  a  variety  of  the  tick 
insect,  which  infests  the  skin  in 
the  autumn,  producing  intolerable 
itching,  succeeded  by  glossy  wheals ; 
it  has  hence  been  called  wheal- 
worm. 

HASCHISH.  The  Arabian 
name  given  to  the  dried  tops  of 
Cannabis  Indica  or  Indian  Hemp, 
gathered  some  time  before  the 
seeds  come  to  matiuity.  It  is  used 
for  smoking,  and  employed  as  a 
narcotic  in  the  East. 

HASNER'S  VALVE.  The 
valve-like  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
at  the  entrance  of  the  nasal  duct  in 
the  nostril. 

HAU'STUS  [haurire,  to  draw). 
A  draught.    It  differs  from  a  mix- 
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tuve  only  in  quantity,  and  should 
not  exceed  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

HAVE'RSIAN  CANALS.  A 
term  given,  from  the  name  of  their 
discoverer  Havers,  to  a  very  com- 
plicated appai'atus  of  minute  canals 
found  in  the  substance  of  bone,  and 
containing  medullary  matter.  The 
central  canal,  as  well  as  the  separate 
cells,  may  be  regarded  as  enlarge- 
ments of  them. 

HAVERSIAN  GLANDS. 
These  are  not  glands,  hut  folds 
of  synovial  membrane  containing 
lobules  of  fat. 

HAY  BACILLUS.  See  Bacillus 
suhtilis  under  Bacilhis. 

HAY-FE  V  ER.  Asthma  ex  fmni- 
sicia.  A  febrile  inHuenza  or 
catarrh,  incidental  to  certain  sus- 
ceptible constitutions  at  the  period 
of  iiaymaking.  It  is  also  termed 
liay-asthma  and  summer  catarrh, 
according  to  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  febrile,  bronchial,  or  catarrhal 
symptoms. 

HA'ZELINE.  See  Eamamelis 
Virginica. 

HEAD-ACHE.  Cephalalgia. 
This  aflection  is  termed  organic, 
when  it  arises  from  sci'ious  disease 
of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes  ; 
plethoric,  when  due  to  fulness  or 
congestion  of  the  cerebi'al  vessels  ; 
toxic,  when  due  to  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  some  morbid  product, 
as  in  the  head-ache  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease ;  and  nervous,  when  occasioned 
by  debility  or  exhaustion.  To 
this  last  variety  of  head-ache  may 
be  referred  bemicrania  or  "brow- 
ague,"  clavus  hystericus,  megrim, 
&c. 

HEART.  Cor.  The  central 
organ  of  circulation.  It  is  en- 
veloped in  a  membrane  called  the 
pericardium.  It  is  divided,  ex- 
ternally, into  a  base,  or  its  broad 
part ;  a  siopcrior  and  an  inferior 
surface;  and  an  anterior  and  ims- 


terior  margin.  Internally,  it  con- 
sists, in  man,  of  four  cavities,  viz. , 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles, 
and  is  thence  called  double. 

1.  Heart,  caudal.  A  pulsating 
palish  sac,  containing  red  blood, 
and  situated  at  the  caudal  extremity 
of  the  eel. 

2.  Hearts  lymphatic.  A  term 
applied  by  Miiller  to  some  small 
pulsating  sacs  in  the  frog,  the 
snake,  &c.,  considered  by  him  as 
hearts  of  the  lymphatic  system. 

3.  Heart,  displaccnunt  of.  Ecto- 
pia cordia,  from  eKTow'tCai,  to  dis- 
place, or  (KTOTrios,  displaced.  It  is 
congenital  ;  or  the  effect  of  effused 
fluid,  or  of  its  subsequent  absorp- 
tion, &c. 

4.  Heart-hum.  Cardialgia  mor- 
dens.  A  gnawing  or  burning  un- 
easiness, felt  cliierty  at  the  cardia. 
See  Circulation. 

HEART,  MURMURS  OF. 
Murmurs  or  morbid  sounds  heard 
in  diseases  of  the  heart.  When 
they  arise  from  disease  within  the 
heart,  they  are  called  endocardial ; 
when  they  occur  between  the  heart 
and  the  pericardium,  they  are  called 
exocardial.  When  the  endocardial 
murmurs  arise  from  an  unnatural 
contraction  or  an  unnatural  widen- 
ing of  the  orifices  between  the 
vessels  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  they 
are  called  organic;  when  they  arise 
from  states  of  the  blood,  they  are 
called  functional  or  inorganic. 
Murmurs  which  occur  with  the 
current  of  the  blood,  are  .said  to  be 
constrictive;  those  against  the  cur- 
rent, are  called  regurgitant.  The 
following  murmurs,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the 
heart,  are  given  in  the  order  of 
their  frequency : — 

1.  Mitral  regurgitant  murmur. 
A  systolic  murmur,  heard  best 
immediately  above  or  to  the  out- 
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side  of  the  site  of  the  cardiac  im- 
pulse, arising  from  inefficieucy  of 
the  mitral  valve  by  changes  in  its 
structure,  roughness  at  its  edges, 
from  vegetations,  shortening  of  the 
chordce  tendinece,  or  fibrinous  clots 
entangled  in  them.  It  is  faintly 
heard  or  is  wholly  inaudible  at 
the  right  apex.  It  is  generally 
permanent. 

2.  Aortic  comiridive  murmur. 
A  systolic  murmur,  heard  best  at 
mid-sternimi  opposite  the  intei-space 
between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs, 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  rib, 
indicating  a  rough  constriction  of 
the  aortic  orifice.  It  has  a  high 
pitch,  and  is  a  harsh,  loud,  and 
prolonged  murmur. 

3.  Aortic  regurgitant  murmur. 
A  diastolic  murmur,  of  a  blowing 
or  hissing  character,  differing  from 
the  last  in  being  heard  almost  as 
distinctly  at  the  ensiform  cartilage 
as  at  the  third  costal  interspace. 

4.  Mitral  constrictive  murmur. 
A  diastolic  murmur,  mimediately 
preceding  and  running  up  to  the 
first  sound,  often  accompanied  by 
a  peculiar  thrill,  and  heard  best 
immediately  above  and  about  the 
left  apex. 

5.  Tricuspid  regurgitant  mur- 
mur. A  systolic  murmur,  heard 
best  immediately  above  or  at  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  and  due  to  re- 
gurgitation, or  to  the  collision  of 
the  blood  amongst  the  chordoi 
tendinece.  It  is  inaudibe,  or  nearly 
so,  at  the  left  apex.  It  originates 
in  the  right  ventricle,  and  is 
generally  a  soft  murmur  of  low 
pitch.  It  is  a  rare  murmur,  and 
may  be  often  undiscovered  when 
accompanied  by  a  powerful  mitral 
murmur. 

6.  Pulmonary  constrictive  mur- 
mur. A  systolic  murmur,  heard 
best  at  the  sternal  edge  of  the  third 
left  cartilage,  indicating  roughness 


or  obstruction  from  pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  orifice.  It  is  rarely 
heard. 

7.  Pulmonary  regurgitant  mur- 
mur. This  indication  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  pulmonary  valves  is 
very  rare. 

8.  Tricuspid  constrictive  mur- 
mur. A  diastolic  murmur,  the 
rarest  of  murmurs,  and,  when 
heard,  found  at  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage. 

9.  Exocardial  murmurs.  Mur- 
murs produced  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  surface  of  the  pericardium 
against  the  heart,  when  these 
surfaces  are  roughened  by  the  eflPu- 
sion  of  fibrine  from  inflammatory 
disease.  They  are  more  or  less 
rough  according  to  circumstances, 
and  may  entii'ely  cease  by  the 
effusion  of  serum  or  fluid  between 
the  pericardium  and  the  heart. — 
Engl.  Cycl. 

HEAT  {mstus,  Latin).  In  popu- 
lar language,  heat  is  the  sensation 
experienced  on  touching  a  body  of 
a  higher  temperature  than  that  of 
the  blood,  or  98°  Fahr.  In  chemi- 
cal language,  it  is  the  cause  of  that 
sensation,  or  caloric.    See  Caloric. 

Two  theories.  The  material 
theory  regarded  heat  as  matter,  and 
called  it  phlogiston  or  caloric  ;  the 
kinetic  (kivtisis,  motion),  or  dynamic 
{Svvafiis,  power),  theory  regarded  it 
as  a  rapid  motion  of  minute  par- 
ticles ;  the  latter  theory  is  also 
termed  thermo-dynamics. 

HEAT-FORMING  FOODS.  A 
general  term  for  a  group  of  sub- 
stances which  are  called  combustible, 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  burned 
in  the  system  and  carbonaceous, 
from  the  fact  of  their  containing 
large  quantities  of  carbon  or  char- 
coal. These  substances  are  the 
various  forms  of  starch,  sugar,  and 
fat. 

HEAVY  SPAR.  Barytine.  Sul- 
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phate  of  baryta,  a  mineral  substance 
which,  after  being  calcined,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays,  and  then 
taken  into  a  dark  room,  emits  a 
reddish  phosphorescent  light.  It 
is  used  for  the  preparation  of  barytic 
salts  for  chemical  experiments.  See 
Boloqnian  Phosphorics. 

HE'CTIC  (€«Ti«(ir,  habitual). 
This  term  is  sometimes  used,  like 
the  Greek  feminine,  as  a  substan- 
tive, to  denote  a  habitual  or  very 
protracted  fever  ;  but,  more  gener- 
ally, as  an  adjVctive,  in  conjunction 
■with  the  term  fever,  to  designate  a 
remittent  fever,  marked  by  daily 
paroxysms,  and  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  chronic  suppuration 
and  washing  diseases. 

HECTOCO'TYLUS  {hmr6v,  a 
hundred,  KirvXos,  a  cup).  One  of 
the  arms  of  the  cuttle-fish  so  modi- 
fied as  to  subserve  the  process  of 
reproduction. 

HE'LICO-TRE'MA  {'(M^,  'ihiKos, 
a  coil,  rprtfia,  a  perforation).  An 
opening  by  means  of  which  the  two 
scalre  of  the  cochlea  communicate 
superiorly,  over  the  hamulus 
laminie  spiralis. 

HELIO'GRAPHY  (5i\<os,  the 
sun,  ypatpui,  to  paint).  Photo- 
graphy.  The  art  of  taking  sun- 
pictures.    See  Actinism. 

HELIOSIS  {ffiMos,  the  sun).  A 
syiionym  of  Sim-stroke. 

H.E'LIOSTAT  {^\ios,  the  sun, 
'((TTrifii,  to  make  to  stand).  A 
mirror  so  moved  by  clockwork  that 
the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  is 
directed  to  the  same  spot  during 
the  whole  period  of  observation. 

HE'LIOTROPE  (i}Aioy,  the  sun, 
rpeVco,  to  turn).  Bloodstone  ;  an 
intimate  mixture  of  calcedony  with 
a  substance  called  green  earth, 
wliich  owes  its  colour  to  iron.  It 
was  once  thought  that  the  stone 
had  power  to  staunch  an  elfusion  of 
blood.    Pliny  speaks  of  heliotrope 


as  a  stone  that  was  used  for  solar 
observations. 

HE'LIUM  (5}\<oy,  the  sun).  A 
hypothetical  new  substance  infeiTcd 
to  exist  in  the  sun  from  tlie  appear- 
ance in  tlie  spectrum  of  the  yellow 
solar  prominences  of  a  certain  bright 
line  not  identifiable  with  tliat  of 
any  known  terrestrial  flame. 

HE'LIX  (e\i|,  from  eXiVo-co,  to 
turn  about).  A  coil  ;  a  spiral,  or 
winding  line.  This  term  denotes, 
in  anatomy,  the  outer  cave  or 
margin  of  the  external  ear  ;  hence, 
helicis  major,  and  helicis  minor, 
names  of  two  muscles  of  the  helix. 

HELLE'BORUS.  Hellebore;  the 
name  of  a  poisonous  genus  of 
Ranunculaceous  plants.  Under 
the  term  eWtfiopos,  the  Ancients 
employed  a  specific  for  many 
diseases,  especially  madness :  to 
accost  a  person  with  irlO'  iWejSopov, 
drink  hellebore,  was  a  quiet  way  of 
saying.  You  are  mad;  and  by  the 
verb  f\\e^opl(a),  to  administer 
hellebore,  Hippocrates  means,  to 
bring  the  patient  to  his  senses. 
The  best  hellebore  was  grown  at 
Anticyra  in  the  Mgesm  Sea  ;  hence, 
Horace  recommends  a  voyage  to 
that  island — "  naviget  Anticyram  " 
— as  a  remedy  in  certain  cases  of 
mental  delusion. 

HE'LMINS  {'eXfiivs,  '4\ixiveos, 
a  worm,  from  e'/Aoi,  to  roll  up,  with 
reference  to  its  wriggling  motion). 
Vermis.    A  worm. 

1.  Helminth  -agogitcs  (ct'ywyt^s,  an 
expeller).  Anthelmintics  ;  vermi- 
fuges ;  remedies  for  the  expulsion 
of  worms. 

2.  Helminthiasis  {(Kixivdiiw,  to 
suffer  from  worms).  A  disease  in 
which  worms,  or  their  larvK,  are 
bred  under  the  skin. 

3.  Helmintho-logy  {K6yo$,  an 
account).  The  knowledge,  de- 
scription, or  natural  history  of 
worms. 
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HELO'DES  (eXciSris,  marshy, 
from  eAos,  a  marsh).  A  term 
applied  to  fevers  produced  by  marsh- 
miasma. 

HE'LOS  (iiXos,  clavus,  a  nail, 
anything  like  a  nail,  a  wai"t,  callus, 
on  the  hand  or  feet).  A  name 
given  to  the  tumor  formed  by  pro- 
lapsus or  procidentia  iridis.  See 
Mtjocephalon. 

HEMATO'XYLUM  CAMPE- 
CHIAN  UM.  Logwood  ;  a  legumin- 
ous plant,  containing  a  principle 
called  hmnatoxylinc,  and  used  as  an 
astringent.  The  wood  is  imported 
from  Campeachy,  Honduras,  and 
Jamaica.  The  word  should  be 
liccimtoxylum. 

HEMERALO'PIA.  Retinitis 
pigmentosa.  Some  confusion  has 
arisen  respecting  the  use  of  this 
term,  probably  from  diflereut  views 
taken  of  its  etymology. 

1.  If  the  term  is  formed  upon  the 
same  plan  as  the  genuine  Greek 
word  nyctalopia,  it  means  day- 
vision,  or  night-blindness  (^/is'pa, 
day,  &\}/,  the  eye)  ;  and  it  then 
denotes  a  form  of  partial  blindness 
in  which  the  patient  can  see  in 
'broad  day-light  only,  being  blind 

during  the  remainder  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  it  usually  occurs  in 
persons  who  have  been  exposed  to 
the  strong  glaring  light  of  the 
tropics.  In  this  sense  it  is  generally 
received  by  writers  on  diseases  of 
the  eye. 

2.  If  another  etjonology  be 
adopted  {yi/xepa,  day,  a\a6s,  blind, 

the  eye),  the  term  denotes  day- 
blindness  and,  by  inference,  night- 
vision.  It  is  sometimes  described 
as  intermittent  amaurosis.  See 
Nyctalopia. 

HE'MI-  (root  of  '/i/xta-vs,  semis, 
half).   An  inseparable  Greek  prefix, 
■  used  in  composition,  and  corre- 
;  spondiug    to    the   semi-  of  the 
1  Latins. 


1.  Hemi-ancesthesia  {avaia-Ortala, 
want  of  feeling  or  perception).  Loss 
of  sensibility  on  one  side  only  of 
the  body. 

2.  ITemi-choreaixopela,  Sidancing). 
Choreic  movements  of  one  side  only. 

3.  iremi-cra7iia{icpavloi',t\\esk\\]l). 
Brow-ague  ;  head-ache  affecting  one 
side  only  of  the  brow  and  forehead, 
with  symptoms  intermittent,  and 
recurring  with  the  regularity  of  an 
ague-fit.  It  has  been  called  Sun- 
pain,  from  its  sometimes  continuing 
so  long  as  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon.  It  is  the  migraine  (hemi- 
craine)  of  the  French,  and  hence 
the  vulgar  term  megrims. 

4.  Hemi-opsis  (oi|/ts,  eye-sight). 
Hcmiopia.  Visus  dimidiatus.  Half- 
sight  ;  a  defect  of  vision  in  which 
half  only  of  an  object  is  seen  ;  in- 
complete or  incipient  amaurosis. 

5.  Henii-plegia,  foruierly  hemi- 
plexia  {ir\T\^ts,  a  stroke).  A  stroke 
on  one  side,  on  one  half ;  a  variety 
of  paralysis  in  which  one  side 
of  the  body  is  deprived  of  sensa- 
tion or  motion,  or  of  both.  By 
the  term  alternate  hemiplegia 
{crossed  paralysis),  M.  Gubler 
designates  the  rarer  cases  in  which 
the  face  is  paralysed  on  the  side 
of  the  lesion,  and  the  limbs  on 
the  opposite  side  ;  the  lesion  will 
then  be  found  in  the  pons  varolii, 
not  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

6.  Hemispheres  {cripaipa,  a 
sphere).  The  two  parts  which 
constitute  the  upper  sm'face  of 
the  cerebrum  ;  they  are  separated 
by  the  falx  cerebri.  The  incor- 
rectness of  the  term  hemispheres, 
as  applied  to  the  brain,  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  hemi- 
spheres (so  called)  constitute  to- 
gether very  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  a  sphere. 

7.  Hemi-tropous  {rpeircc,  to  turn). 
A  term  applied,  in  botany,  to 
an  ovule  in  which  the  raphe  ter- 
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minates  about  half-way  between 
tlie  chalaza  and  tlie  orifice. 

HEMLOCK.  The  vernacular 
name  of  the  Coniiim  maculatmn, 
an  umbelliferous  plant  of  narcotic 
poisonous  properties.  It  is  tlie 
Kdveiov  of  the  Greeks,  the  cicuta 
of  the  Romans. 

HEMMING'S  SAFETY  JET. 
An  ajiparatus  consisting  of  a 
brass-tube  packed  closely  with 
thin  copper-wires,  for  preventing 
the  return  of  the  oxyhydrogeu 
flame  from  the  jet  to  the  reservoir. 

HEMP-SEE U.  A  cliaracteristic 
name  of  some  varieties  of  the  mul- 
berry caculus,  which  are  remark- 
ably smooth  and  pale-coloured, 
resembling  hemp-seed. 

HENBANE.  A  plant  which, 
according  to  its  vernacular  name, 
is  the  bane  of  hens.  Its  botanical 
name  represents  it  as  the  bean  of 
Jiogs.  The  plant  lias  acquired  the 
more  characteristic  name  of  stink- 
ing nightshade,  from  its  fetid, 
odour.    See  Hyoscyamics. 

HEN-BLINDNESS.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  nyctalopia,  or 
night-blindness,  from  a  natural 
defect  in  hens,  in  consequence  of 
whicii  tliey  cannot  see  to  pick  up 
small  grains  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  so  employ  this  time 
in  going  to  roost.  See  Hemera- 
lopia. 

HENNA'.  A  substance  pro- 
cured in  Egypt  from  tlie  Lawsonia 
inermis,  with  which  the  women 
stain  theii"  fingers  and  feet ;  it  is 
also  used  for  dyeing  skins  and 
maroquins  of  a  reddisli  yellow. 

HE'PAR,  in  MEDICINE  (^irap, 
^iraros).  Latin,  jecur.  The  liver ; 
the  organ  which  secretes  the  bile. 

1.  Hepat-algia  {&\yos,  pain). 
Pain  of  the  liver.  Swelling  of  the 
liver  is  termed  hepatalgia  infarcta, 
liver-disease,  enlarged  liver,  &c. 

2.  Hepatic  {7)irariKos,  of  thQlxvex). 


A  term  applied  to  any  part  be- 
longing to  the  liver.  The  hepatic 
calls,  constituting,  with  the  vascu- 
lar plexus,  the  ultimate  structure 
of  the  liver,  are  "  niicleolo-nucle- 
ated  cells,  of  a  polyhedral  figure, 
measuring  about  x/irTsth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  pale  amber 
colour."  The  hepatic  duct  is  one 
of  the  three  biliary  ducts.  See 
Biliary  Ducts  and  Chloasma. 

3.  Hepatic  degeneratiuns.  There 
are  several  varieties  : — (1.)  He- 
par  adiposum  or  fatty  liver,  in 
which  the  hepatic  cells  are  gorged 
with  oil-globules,  diminishing  the 
normal  granular  matter  and  quite 
obscuring  the  nuclei.  (2.)  Amyloid 
degeneration,  also  termed  waxy, 
albuminous,  lardaceous,  or  scrofu- 
lous liver,  in  which  the  glandular 
structure  is  gradually  converted 
into  a  dense  material,  involving 
destruction  of  tlie  hepatic  cells 
with  abolition  of  their  functions. 
(3.)  Pigment  liver  or  inclanmmic 
liver,  in  which  the  liver  is  some- 
times found  after  death  to  present 
a  blackish  or  chocolate  colour,  due 
to  accumulation  of  pigment  matter 
in  the  vascular  ajiparatus  of  the 
gland.  —  Tanner. 

4.  Hepatic  fliix.  Bilious  flux  ; 
the  name  given  in  the  East  to  a 
variety  of  dysentery,  in  which  there 
is  a  frequent  flow  of  bilious  fluid 
from  the  rectum. 

5.  Hepatine.  A  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Pavy  to  glycogen,  because  of 
its  existence  in  the  hepatic  cells. 
Recently  he  has  termed  it  "amj'- 
loid  substance"  from  its  resem- 
blance to  starch,  or  dextiine. 

6.  Hepat-itis  {riiraTTris,  of,  or  in 
the  liver).  A  term  employed  by 
the  Greeks  as  an  adjective,  in  the 
sense  of  hepatic  ;  thus  <p\e\\/  riwari- 
Tis  was  the  vena  cava  asccndens 
of  Hippocrates.  The  term  now 
denotes  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
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and  should  be  considered  under 
the  five  following  heads  : — 

"(1.)  Hepatitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  peritoneeal  investment, 
or  of  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
or  of  both  Tcombined.  (2.)  Cir- 
rhosis,  or  that  slow  form  of  in- 
flammatory action  which  aff'ects 
the  areolar  or  connective  tissue. 
(3.)  Syphilitic  hepatitis.  (4.)  In- 
flammation of  the  blood-vessels. 
(5.)  Inflammation  of  the  biliary 
ducts  and  gall-bladder." — Tantier. 

7.  By  pn7%- hepatitis  is  denoted 
inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the 
liver  and  the  capsule  of  Glisson, 
without  extensive  afl'ection  of  the 
peripheral  tissue  of  the  gland. 

8.  Hepatimtion.  Carnification. 
A  change  induced  in  the  lung  by 
inflammation,  in  which  it  loses  its 
vesicular  and  crepitating  character, 
and  resembles  the  liver  in  firmness 
and  weight,  sinking  in  water.  It 
is  divided  into  the  red  and  the 
gray,  or  purulent,  infiltration. 
Compare  Splenization. 

9.  Hepato-cele  (kijAtj,  a  tumor). 
Hepatic  hernia ;  hernia  of  the 
liver.  Sauvages  has  distinguished 
two  species  of  hepatocele — the 
ventral,  in  the  linea  alba  ;  and  the 
umbilical,  or  hcpat-omphalum. 

10.  Hepato- gastric  or  gastro- 
hepatic.  A  name  of  the  smaller 
omentum,  which  passes  from  the 
liver  to  the  stomach. 

11.  Eepato-phyma  {pvfia,  a  sup- 
purating tumor).  A  suppurative 
swelling  of  the  liver. 

12.  Hepato-rrhma  {peu,  to  flow). 
Literally,  a  liver-flow ;  a  morbid 
flow  of  bile  ;  a  species  of  diarrhcea 
in  which  the  excreted  matters 
seem  to  come  from  the  liver,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  propor- 
tion of  bile. 

HETAR,  in  CHEMISTRY (^Trap, 
the  liver).  A  term  formerly 
applied  to    the    combinations  of 


sulphur  with  alkalies,  from  their 
liver-like  appearances.  Thus  we 
had  hepar  antimonii,  an  oxysul- 
phide  of  antimony ;  licpar  calcis, 
a  bisulphide  of  calcium  ;  hepar 
sulphuris,  a  sulphide  of  potash, 
potassa  sulphurata ;  hepar  sul- 
phuris volatile,  the  sulphide  of 
ammonia,  or  Boyle's  Euming 
Spirit. 

1.  Hepatic  air  denotes  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas ;  hepatic 
waters,  sulphurous  waters  ;  hepatic 
cinnabar,  a  steel-gray  variety  of 
cinnabar  ;  hepatic  piyntes,  a  variety 
of  prismatic  ii'on  pyi'ites,  which 
becomes  brown  on  exposure  to  the 
air. 

2.  Hepatizcd  ammonia.  A  sul- 
phide of  ammonia ;  employed  as  a 
test. 

HEPA'TIO  ALOES  (Wp, 
^iraros,  th  e  liver).  A  liver-coloured 
extract  of  the  Aloe  hepatica,  con- 
sisting of  the  inspissated  juice  of 
the  leaf  of  the  plant. 

HEPTA'NDRIA  {iirrd,  seven, 
dj/^p,  a  man).  The  seventh  class 
of  the  Linnsean  system  of  Botany, 
including  those  plants  which  have 
seven  stamens  in  their  flowers. 

HERBA'RIUM.  A  collection  of 
dried  specimens  of  plants,  formerly 
known  by  the  expressive  term 
hortus  siccus  or  dry  garden. 

HEREDITARY  {hwres,  an  heir). 
A  term  applied  to  diseas  es  supposed 
to  be  transmitted  from  parents  to 
their  children  ;  and  such  transmis- 
sion is  said  to  be  due  to  hereditary 
piredisposition.  In  ex  treme  cases, 
in  which  all  or  seve  ral  children 
exhibit  a  special  liability  to  certain 
diseases,  this  liability  i  s  referred  to 
family  co7islitution.     See  Atavism. 

HERMA'PH  ROD  I TE.  (EpfMrjs, 
Mercury,  'A<ppo5lTrj,  Venus).  An- 
drogynus.  A  lusus  naturce,  in 
which  the  organs  of  generation  in 
part  resemble  those  of  the  males 
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and  in  part  those  of  the  female. 
(See  Androgynus  and  Androgyna.) 
Hermaphroditus  was  the  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aphrodite.  (See 
Monsters.)  In  botany,  plants  are 
called  herTnaphrodite  which  con- 
tain the  stamen  and  the  pistil  in 
the  same  flower,  all  other  flower- 
ing plants  being  called  unisexual 
or  diclinous. 

HERMETIC  SEAL  ('Ep^^s, 
Mercury).  The  closure  of  the  end 
of  a  glass-vessel  when  heated  to 
the  melting-point.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  Hermes, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Chemistry,  which  has  been  called 
the  Hermetic  Art. 

HERMODA'CTYL  ('Ep^^s,  Her- 
mes, ^aicTvKos,  a  fin<^er).  Finger 
of  Hermes  ;  a  term  applied  by  the 
Greek  physicians  of  tile  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  to  a  vegetable 
substance,  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  corms  of  one  or  more 
species  of  Colchicuin. 

The  drug  called  "sweet  hermo- 
dactyls,"  or  Surinjan  shirin,  found 
in  the  bazaars  of  India,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  kernels  of  Trapa 
bispinosa,  and  sometimes  they  are 
also  mixed  with  Surinjan  tulk,  or 
"bitter  hermodactyls, "  as  an  adul- 
teration. 

HE'RNIA  {ipvos,  a  young  sprout, 
shoot  or  scion).  Rupture.  The 
protrusion  of  a  viscus  from  its 
natiiral  position  through  a  normal 
or  abnormal  opening  in  the  sur- 
rounding structures.  A  hernia  is 
termed  reducible,  when  it  admits  of 
being  replaced  in  the  abdomen ; 
irreducible,  when  not  replaceable, 
but  without  constriction  ;  and  in- 
carcerated, or  strangulated,  when 
it  not  only  cannot  be  replaced,  but 
also  sufl"ers  constriction. 

1.  Hernia  cruralis.  Femoral 
hernia  ;  or  a  protrusion  behind 
Foupart's  ligament.     The  passage 


through  which  the  hernia  descends 
is  called  by  Gimbernat  the  crural  ; 
by  Hey,  the  femoral  ring. 

2.  Hernia  inguinalis.  Bubono- 
cele, or  hernia  at  the  groin  ;  hernia 
which  protrades  through  one  or  both 
abdominal  rings.  It  is  termed 
complete  or  incomplete,  according  as 
it  protrudes  through  the  external 
abdominal  ring  or  not,  and  direct 
or  oblique,  according  as  it  passes 
directly  through  the  external  abdo- 
minal ring,  having  escaped  from 
the  abdominal  cavity  through  the 
conjoined  tendon,  or  indirectly 
through  the  internal  ring  down  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  so  through  the 
external  ring. 

3.  Hernia  congenita.  Congenital 
hernia  ;  a  variety  of  oblique  in- 
guinal hernia,  resulting  from  the 
non-closure  of  the  pouch  of  the 
peritoneum  carried  downwards  into 
the  scrotum  by  the  testicle,  during 
its  descent  in  the  foetus. 

4.  Hernia  infantilis.  Encysted 
hernia  ;  a  sub- variety  of  the  con- 
genital, in  which  the  pouch  of  the 
peritoneum  forming  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis being  closed  above,  admits 
of  the  hernia's  passing  into  the 
scrotum,  behind  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. 

5.  Hernia,  obturaior  or  thyroid. 
Hernia  through  the  obturator  fora- 
men which  artords  an  exit  to  the 
artery  and  the  nerve.  The  suc- 
cessful operation  for  the  relief  of 
this  rare  form  of  hernia  is  due  to 
the  diagnostic  skill  and  sm-gical 
dexterity  of  the  late  Mr.  Obre. 

6.  Hernia,  scrotalis.  Scrotal 
hernia ;  a  term  applied  to  all  the 
varieties  of  inguinal  hernia,  when 
they  have  descended  into  the  cavity 
of  the  scrotum.  With  reference  to 
the  contents  of  scrotal  hernia,  we 
have  the  terms  hernia  cnter-oscheo- 
cele  or  oschealis,  when  omentum  or 
intestine,  or  both,  descend  into  the 
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scrotum;  epiploscheo  ■  cele ,  when 
omentum  only  desceuds;  steato-celc, 
when  sebaceou'i  matter  descends. 

7.  Hernia,  inguino  -  interstitial. 
This  term  is  applied  by  Dr.  Goyraud 
to  the  form  of  hernia  termed  by 
most  authors  incomplete  inguinal, 
and  described  by  Boyer  as  intra- 
ingiiinal.  The  former  term  was 
considered  objectionable,  because, 
whatever  may  be  their  situation, 
when  the  viscera  have  escaped  from 
the  abdomen,  the  hernia  is  com- 
plete ;  the  latter  was  also  objec- 
tionable, because  the  inguinal  canal 
does  not  always  constitute  the 
limits  of  the  protruded  viscera. 

8.  Hernia  phrenica  vel  diaphrag- 
matica.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  ;  a 
protrusion  of  any  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  through 
the  triangular  interval  which  exists 
between  the  sternal  and  the  costal 
portions  of  the  diaphragm  at  each 
side. 

9.  Hernia  ischiatica.  Hernia 
occurring  at  the  ischiatic  notch. 

10.  Hernia  perinealis.  Hernia 
of  the  periiiEeum,  occurring,  in  men, 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum, 
and  in  women,  between  the  rectimi 
and  the  vagina. 

11.  Hernia  pudendalis  vel  labia- 
lis.  Hernia  which  descends,  be- 
tween the  vagina  and  the  ramus 
ischii,  into  the  labium. 

12.  Hernia,  retro  -  peritoneal. 
Hernia  in  which  the  peritoneum 
covering  the  iliac  fossa  forms  a 
pouch  capable  of  receiving  a  portion 
of  intestine.  The  pouch  is  termed 
"fossa  iliaco-subfascialis. " 

13.  Hernia  thyroldalis.  Hernia 
of  the  foramen  ovale. 

14.  Hernia  icmhilicalis.  Ompha- 
locele, or  exomphalos.  Hernia  of 
the  bowels  at  the  umbilicus.  It 
is  called  pjieumat- omphalos,  when 
owing  to  flatulency. 

15.  Hernia  vaginalis.  Elytro- 


cele ;  or  hernia  occurring  within 
the  OS  externum,  and  blocking  up 
the  vagina. 

16.  Hernia  centralis.  Hypogas- 
trocele  ;  or  hei-nia  occiu'ring  at  any 
part  of  the  front  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  most  frequently  between 
the  recti  muscles. 

17.  Hernia  carnosa.  Sarcocele. 
A  fleshy  enlargement  of  the  testis  ; 
a  tumor  seated  in  the  scrotum. 

18.  Hernia  mesenterica  et  vieso- 
colica.  Hernia  through  the  lacer- 
ated mesentery,  or  mesocolon. 

19.  Hernia  of  the  intestines. 
Hernia  through  a  loop  formed  by 
adhesions,  &c. 

Terms  suggestive  of  the  Contents 
of  Hernia,  and  synonymous 
with  terms  compounded  of 
■ccle,  tumor. 

20.  Hernia  cerebri.  Encephalo- 
cele.    Hernia  of  the  brain. 

21.  Hernia  intestinalis.  Entero- 
cele ;  containing  intestine  only. 

22.  Hernia  onuntalis.  Epiplo- 
cele ;  containing  a  portion  of 
omentum  only.  If  both  intestine 
and  omentum  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  tumor,  it  is  called 
entero-epiplocele. 

23.  Hernia  uteri.  Hysterocele. 
Hernia  of  the  uterus. 

24.  Hernia  vesicalis.  Cystocele  ; 
or  hernia  of  the  bladder. 

25.  Hernia  cornece.  Ceratocele, 
or  hernia  of  the  cornea  ;  protru- 
sion of  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous 
humor  through  an  ulcer  of  the 
cornea. 

Misapplied  Terms,  denoting  cer- 
tain enlargements,  unconnected 
with  Hernia,  but  suggestive  of 
-cele. 

26.  Hernia  bronchialis.  Bron- 
chocele  vera  ;  goitre  aerien.  A 
rare  tumor,  formed  by  protrusion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  through 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  or  the 
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rings  of  the  trachea,  and  caused  by 
violent  exertion  of  the  voice. 

27.  Hernia  gutturis.  Broncho- 
cele,  goitre,  or  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

28.  Hernia  hwnoralis.  luflain- 
matio  testis,  or  swelled  testis. 

29.  Hernia  sacci  lacrymalis.  The 
name  given  by  Beer  to  rupture  of 
the  lacryinal  sac.  It  has  been  also 
called  mucocele. 

30.  Hernia  varicosa.  Cirsocele  ; 
or  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the 
spermatic  vein. 

31.  Hernia  ventosa,  or  Jlatulenta. 
Pneumatocele  ;  or  hernia  distended 
with  flatus. 

HERNIOTOMY  {hernia,  and 
TOfjL-l},  section).  The  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia. 

The  hernia-tome,  or  hernia  knife, 
is  a  blunt  pointed  bistoury  with  a 
very  shorb  cutting  edge  used  for 
dividing  the  constiicting  baud. 

HEROIC  (ijpojs,  a  hero).  A  term 
applied  to  remedies  or  practice  of 
a  bold  and  startling  character, 
adopted  by  the  ' '  heroes  "  of  medi- 
cine. 

HE'RPES  (epTTO),  to  creep). 
Ecphhjsis  herpes.  A  cutaneous 
affection,  characterized  by  an  erup- 
tion of  clustered  vesicles  upon  in- 
flamed patches  of  irregular  size  and 
form,  and  named  from  its  creeping 
character.  1.  Catarrhal  herpes ; 
under  this  term  are  included  her- 
pes labialis  and  prceputialis ;  2. 
he7-pes  zoster,  also  called  zona  and 
shingles,  is  a  different  disease  from 
catarrhal  herpes ;  it  follows  the 
distribution  of  one  or  more  nerves, 
more  especially  found  over  the  tract 
of  the  intercostal  nerves  ;  her2KS 
iris,  or  erythema  iris,  consists  of  a 
circular  patch  with  a  central  bulla 
surrounded  by  concentric  rings  of 
vesicles  on  a  somewhat  inflamed 
base  ;  it  is  usually  devoid  of  irrita- 
tion.   See  Zo7ia. 


HERPE'TIC  {kpTrr)ffTiK6s,  dis- 
posed to  creep,  from  'ipir-qs,  herpes). 
Herpestic.  A  term  applied  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  spreading  eruptions. 

HESPERI'DIUM.  One  of  those 
fruits  which,  in  common  botanical 
language,  is  confounded  with  the 
word  Bacca,  but  which  indicates  a 
different  structure.  It  is  a  many- 
celled,  superior,  indehiscent  fruit, 
with  a  tough  separable  rind,  the 
seeds  hardly  losing  their  attach- 
ment when  ripe,  and  the  cells 
readily  separating  through  the  dis- 
sepiments. The  orange  is  the  type 
of  the  hesperidium. 

HESSELLBACH'S  TRIANGLE. 
A  triangular  space  best  seen  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  anterior  abdo- 
minal wall  after  opening  the  abdo- 
men ;  it  is  foi-med  by  the  deep 
epigastric  artery  externally,  the 
edge  of  the  rectus  muscle  internallj', 
and  Poupart's  ligament  inferiorly, 
Through  this  space  a  direct  in- 
guinal hernia  passes. 

HE'TERO-  (eVepos,  other).  A 
Greek  term  denoting  difference : — 

1.  Heter-acmy  {a.Kfi'fi,  acme).  A 
term  expressive  of  the  phenomena 
observed  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  reproductive  organs  of  her- 
maphrodite plants,  and  described 
under  the  tenn  Protandry  and  Pro- 
togyny. 

2.  Heter-adelphia  {a.Se\<f>6s,  a 
brother).  A  termapplied  by  Geoffrey 
St.  Hilaire  to  union  of  the  bodies 
of  two  icetuses.  In  these  cases, 
one  fcetus  generally  attains  its  per- 
fect growth ;  the  other  remains 
undeveloped,  or  acephalous,  main- 
taining a  parasitic  life  upon  its 
brother. 

3.  Hetcro-gamous  (yd/ios,  mar- 
riage). A  term  applied  to  plants 
whose  inflorescence  contains  two 
or  more  sorts  of  flowers  vdth  re- 
ference to  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
as  in  aster. 
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4.  Hctero-geneous  {ytvos,  kind). 
A  term  used  to  denote  substances, 
the  parts  of  which  are  of  different 
kinds.  A  compound  substance  is 
heterogeneous,  as  distinguished 
from  an  elementary  substance, 
which  is  homogeneous.  See  Homo- 
geneous. 

5.  Hetero-genesis  [yeueffis,  pro- 
duction). A  mode  of  Biogenesis, 
by  which  the  living  parent  was 
supposed  to  give  rise  to  offspring 
which  passed  through  a  totally 
different  series  of  states  from  those 
exhibited  by  the  parent,  and  did 
not  return  into  the  cycle  of  the 
parent,  the  offsprmg  being  alto- 
gether, and  permanently,  unlike 
the  parent.  See  Homogenesis  and 
Xenogenesis.  Heterogenctic.  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  those 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  which 
the  poison  has  been  introduced 
from  without.    See  Autogcnetic. 

6.  Hetero-logous  formations  {\6- 
yos,  an  account).  A  term  applied 
to  solid;  or  fluid  substances,  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  solids  or 
fluids  which  enter  into  the  healthy 
composition  of  the  body.  It  is 
synonymous  with  the  hetero-plastic 
matter  of  Lobstein.  These  morbid 
growths  are  malignant,  as  cancer  ; 
non-malignant,  as  tubercle. 

7.  Hetero-merous  {/nepos,  a  part). 
Unrelated  as  to  chemical  composi- 
tion. Isomorphous  bodies  may  be 
heteromerous. 

8.  Hetero-2iathy  [ivaQos,  disease). 
The  art  of  curing,  founded  on 
differences,  by  which  one  morbid 
condition  is  removed  by  inducing 
a  different  one.  Compare  Hommo- 
pathy. ' 

9.  Hetero-jihyllous  (<pv\\ov,  a 
leaf).  Differing  in  the  form  of  leaf 
from  other  species  of  the  same 
plant. 

10.  Eetero-plasis  {irxda-is,  for- 
mation).   Hcteroplasia.     A  struc- 


ture different  from,  and  opposite 
in  nature  to,  a  noimal  structure  ; 
a  term  employed  by  Lobstein  in 
the  same  sense  as  that  of  hetero- 
logous formation,  adopted  by  Cars- 
well.  The  same  writer  applies 
the  term  euj^lasis  to  organizable 
matter,  by  which  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  renewed.  The  terra 
hetero2}lasice  is  synonymous  with 
pseudoplasmata,  Hebra's  ninth 
class,  consisting  of  cancer  and 
tubercle. 

11.  Hetero-jjlasty  {irXda-is,  forma- 
tion). An  operation  for  trans- 
planting certain  parts  of  the  skin 
borrowed  from  amputated  members, 
and  applying  them  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  cicatrization  in  other 
subjects.    See  Autoplasty. 

12.  Hetero-rrliizous  {plCa,  a  root). 
A  term  applied  to  the  germination 
of  cryptogamous  plants,  in  which 
this  function  takes  place  from  any 
pnrt  of  the  surface  of  the  spore,  as 
distinguished  from  exorrhizal  and 
endorrhizal  germination. 

13.  Hetero-top)ia  (tSttos,  place). 
The  condition  of  being  out  of  place, 
as  of  an  organ  occupying  an  abnor- 
mal position,  as  the  heart  being  on 
the  right  instead  of  the  left  side  of 
the  thorax. 

14.  Hetero-tropal  ot:  hetero-tropous 
(rpevci),  to  turn).  That  which  has 
its  direction  across  the  body  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  as  in 
primrose. 

HEXAGY'NIA  m,  six,  yw^,  a 
female).  A  term  applied  to  those 
orders  of  plants,  in  the  Linneean 
system,  which  have  six  styles  in 
each  flower. 

HEXA'NDRIA  (I'l,  six,  dv^p,  a 
man).  The  sixth  class  of  the  Lin- 
nrean  sj'stem,  including  plants,  with 
six  stamens  in  each  flower. 

HEXATHYRI'DIUM  VENA'- 
RUM.    Polystoma  sanguicola,  A 
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sterelminthous  parasitic  worm,  in- 
festing the  venous  blood.  H. 
pinguicola  is  another  species,  in- 
festing the  ovary. 

HEXYL  (ef,  six,  v\i),  matter). 
The  radical  of  caproic  alcohol  and 
other  compounds,  so  called  from  its 
being  the  sixth  in  the  series  of 
homologous  radicals. 

KEY'S  AMPUTATION.  Am- 
putation of  the  foot  through  the 
tarsometatarsal  joints. 

HIATUS  FALLO'PII  {hiatus, 
an  opening,  from  hiare,  to  gape). 
An  opening  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  ;  it  leads  into  a  canal 
which  joins  the  aqueductus  Fallopii. 

HIBI'SCUS.  A  genus  of  mal- 
vaceous  plants,  the  species  of  which 
are  chiefly  useful  for  the  tenacity  of 
their  fibre.  The  species  abelmoschus, 
so  named  from  an  Arabic  term 
denoting  musk  -  scented  seeds, 
abounds  in  mucilage,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  clarifying. 
The  seeds  are  said  to  be  added  to 
coH'ee  in  Arabia,  and  are  used  in 
India  as  a  cordial  medicine.  This 
species  is  now  often  named  Abel- 
moschus moschatus. 

HICCOUGH.  Singultus.  Hic- 
cup ;  a  short,  convulsive,  and  noisy 
inspiration,  followed  immediately 
by  expiration,  and  occasioned  by  a 
sudden,  involuntary,  and  momen- 
tary eontractiou  of  the  diaphragm, 
with  a  simultaneous  narrowing  of 
the  glottis.  —  Tanner.  The  name, 
perhaps,  suggests  the  peculiar 
sound,  and  it  corresponds  with  the 
French  hoquet  and  the  German 
Schluken,  which  are  similarly  sug- 
gestive. 

HIDDEN  SEIZURES.  A  term 
applied  by  JIarshall  Hall  to  obscure 
encephalic  and  spinal  attacks,  as 
those  of  an  epileptoid  character, 
which  may  be  referred  to  trache- 
lismus. 


HIDRO'A  (Y5pa>a,  from  /Spciy, 
sweat).  A  designation  of  the 
miliary  vesicles  usually  termed 
sudamina.    See  Hydroa. 

HIDRO'SIS  (?5pQ;(rts,  a  perspir- 
ing). Morbid  increase  of  the  per- 
spiratory secretion  from  excited 
action  of  the  sudoriparous  glands, 
attended  by  inflammatory  indica- 
tions. 

1.  Hidrosis  simplex.  Subacute 
hidrosis  ;  also  called  sudatoria 
miliaris,  from  its  being  usually 
accompanied  by  sudamina  in  the 
form  of  miliary  vesicles  on  the 
skin. 

2.  Hidrosis  maligna.  Malignant 
hidrosis ;  also  called  sudatoria 
maligna,  and  probably  identical 
witli  the  Sweating  Sickness  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

HIDRO'TICA  (tSpcuTi/c^s,  sudo- 
rific, from  I'Sptis,  ISpwTos,  sweat). 
Sudorifics.  Medicines  which  cause 
perspiration. 

HI'ERA  PI'CRA  {Up6s,  holy, 
iriKpds,  bitter).  Holy  bitters  ; 
"  hickery  ijickery;"  the  piilvis 
aloes  et  canelloi,  formerly  called 
hiera  logadii.  It  appears  in  the 
London  Phai'macopoeia  of  1650  in 
the  form  of  an  electuary  made  of 
various  drugs  with  honey. 

HIGH  OPERATION.  The 
operation  of  removing  a  stone  by 
opening  the  bladder  above  the 
pubes,  as  opposed  to  the  operation 
through  the  perinteum. 

HILTON'S  MUSCLE.  The 
arytceno  -  epiglottideus  inferior,  a 
muscle  of  the  epiglottis,  described 
by  Hilton.  Hilton,  a  Guy's  sur- 
geon, 1810-1878. 

HI'LUM  (the  root  of  ni-Mlum, 
i.e.,  ne  hiluvi  and  nihil).  The 
least  whit ;  a  trifle ;  mostly  used 
with  a  negation,  i.e.,  not  the  least 
— "  neque  proficit  hilum,"  makes 
no  progress  whatever. 

1.  Hilum  of  seeds.    The  point  of 
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the  seed  by  which  it  is  attached  to 
the  placenta.  This  is  the  base  of 
the  seed. 

2.  Hilum  Uenis  {lien,  the  spleen). 
A  fissui'e  observed  on  the  internal 
and  concave  surface  of  the  spleen, 
through  which  the  vessels  enter 
and  leave  the  substance  of  the 
organ. 

3.  Hilum  venule  {renes,  the  kid- 
neys). A  deep  notch  observed  on 
the  concave  border  of  the  kidney, 
leading  to  a  cavity,  or  sinus, 
within  the  organ. 

HINGE-JOINT.  Ginglymus.  A 
species  of  articulation,  in  which 
the  bones  move  upon  each  other 
like  hinges,  as  in  the  elbow,  the 
knee,  &c. 

1.  The  si7igle  hinge-joint  is  that 
in  which  the  nearly  cylindrical 
head  of  one  bone  fits  into  a  cor- 
responding socket  of  the  other. 
The  only  motion  possible  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
just  as  a  door  can  only  be  made  to 
move  in  one  plane  upon  its  hinges. 
The  elbow  is  the  best  example  of 
this  joint  in  the  human  body. 

2.  The  double  hinge-joint  is  that 
in  which  the  articular  surfaces  of 
each  bone  are  concave  in  one 
direction,  and  convex  in  another, 
at  right  angles  to  the  former.  "A 
man,"  says  Prof.  Huxley,  "seated 
in  a  saddle,  is  '  articulated '  with 
the  saddle  by  such  a  joint.  For 
the  saddle  is  concave  from  before 
backwards  and  convex  from  side 
to  side,  while  the  man  presents  to 
it  the  concavity  of  his  legs  astride, 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  convexity 
of  his  seat,  from  before  backwards." 
The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
is  articulated  with  the  bone  of  the 
wrist,  called  trapezium,  by  a  double 
hinge-joint. 

HIP-DISEASE.  Under  this 
general  term  are  confounded  all  the 


inflammatory  afl'ections  incident  to 
the  coxo-femoral  articulation.  See 
Coxalgia. 

HIPPO-  {U-Koz,  a  horse).  A 
term  employed  in  composition  with 
other  terms,  and  relating  generally 
to  the  horse,  but  probably,  in  some 
cases  indicative  merely  of  large  size, 
as  in  hippomarathron,  horse-fennel ; 
hip}>oselinon,  horse-parsley ;  hippo- 
lapathon,  horse-sorrel,  &c.  See 
BoiC: 

1.  Hippo-campus  (Kd/xTros,  a  sea- 
monster).  1.  A  monster,  with 
horse's  hodj  and  fish's  tail.  2.  A 
small  sea-animal,  the  sea-horse.  3. 
The  designation  of  two  convolutions 
of  the  bi-ain — the  hippo-campus 
minor,  situated  in  the  posterior 
horn,  and  the  hippocampus  major, 
situated  in  the  inferior  or  middle 
horn,  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
See  Cornu  Ainmonis. 

2.  Hippo  -  castanum  {Katrrava, 
chestnuts).  The  horse-chestnut, 
a  species  of  ^sculus,  said  to  have 
acquii-ed  its  popular  name  from 
a  custom  observed  among  the  Turks 
of  grinding  the  nuts  and  mixing 
them  with  the  provender  given  to 
horses  which  are  broken-winded. 

3.  Hippo-iatros  (laTpos,  a  physi- 
cian). A  horse-doctor  ;  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  The  term  has  an  uncouth 
sound,  but  it  is  not  entirely  with- 
out authority,  having  been  used  by 
Anthemius  in  the  sixth  century, 

4.  Hippo-lithus  {kiOos,  a  stone). 
The  name  of  a  concretion  found  in 
the  intestines  of  horses,  composed 
of  ammoniacal  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, derived  from  the  husk  of 
the  oats  on  which  they  feed. 

5.  Hippo-manes  {/xalvo/xai,  to  be 
furious).  1.  As  an  adjective,  this 
term  denotes  an  eagerness  for  the 
horse,  aiiplied  to  mares.  2.  As  a 
substantive  it  was  applied,  by 
Theocritus,  to  an  Arcadian  plant, 
apparently  of  the  S2mrge  kind  of 
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whicli  horses  are  madly  fond,  or 
which  makes  them  mad.  3.  It 
also  denotes  a  small  black  fleshy 
substance  on  the  forehead  of  a 
new-born  foal,  supposed  to  be 
usually  eaten  off  by  the  dam,  and 
eagerly  sought  to  be  used  as  a 
philtre.  4.  Lastly,  it  is  applied 
to  a  humor  flowing  from  mares 
a-horsing,  used  for  like  purposes. — 
L.  and  S.  Lexicon. 

6.  Hippo-phagy  {(pdyco,  to  eat). 
The  consumption  of  horse-flesh  by 
man,  as  food.  The  Tartars  are 
hippophagous. 

7.  Hipp-uric  Acid  {odpoi/,  urine). 
An  acid  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  the  cow, 
and  otlier  herbivorous  animals.  It 
has  also  been  detected  in  human 
urine. 

HIPPOCRATES'S  SLEEVE. 
A  kind  of  bag,  made  by  uniting 
the  ojiposite  angles  of  a  square 
piece  of  flannel,  used  as  a  sti'ainer 
for  syrups  and  decoctions. 

HIPPOCRA'TIC  FACE.  A 
peculiar  expression  of  the  face, 
induced  by  death  or  protracted 
disease,  as   described  by  Hii)j)o- 

HIPPOCRA'TIC  FINGER.  A 
disease  of  tlie  nail  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates  as  one  of  tlie  conse- 
quences of  empyema,  but  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Esbach,  as  a  symp- 
tom of  general  cachexia,  causing  a 
localelfect,  viz. ,  vascular  degeneracy. 

HIPP-URIS  {'iTTTTovpis,  from  'lir- 
TTos,  a  horse,  and  ovpd,  a  tail). 
Horse-tailed,  decked  \\ath  a  horse's 
tail.  The  term  is  applied,  in  a 
substantive  sense,  to  the  water- 
plant  equisetum,  or  mare's  tail ; 
and,  in  anatomy,  to  the  final 
division  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
also  termed  cauda  eqicina,  or 
horse's  tail,  from  the  division  of 
the  nerves  which  issue  from  it. 

HI'PPUS  PUPI'LL^  {'Ittwos,  a 


horse  ;  an  unknown  sea-fish,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  supposed  to  be  a 
small  crab).  A  repeated  dilata- 
tion and  alternate  contraction  of 
the  eye,  caused  by  a  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  iris,  and  occurring 
in  amaurosis. 

HIPS  or  HEPS  {heaps,  Saxon, 
literally  hedge-berries).  The  ripe 
fruit  of  the  liosa  canina,  or  dog- 
rose,  chiefly  used  for  making  the 
confection  of  tliat  name. 

HI'RCIN  (hircus,  a  goat).  A 
substance  contained  in  the  fat  of 
the  goat  and  sheep,  yielding,  by 
saponification,  hircic  acid. 

HIRSUTE  and  HISPID.  Terms 
applied,  in  descriptive  botany,  to 
surfaces  covered  with  long  hairs, 
the  latter  term  denoting  the 
greater  rigidity.  Bearded  men 
are  termed  hirsute,  but  not  hispid. 
The  body  of  the  Nereids  was 
hispid— \v\i\i  scales. 

HIRSU'TIES  {hirsutus,  shaggy). 
Trichosis  Mrsuta.  Shagginess  ; 
augmented  formation  or  abnormal 
quantity  of  hair  in  parts  natu- 
rally occupied  by  hair.    See  Nmvi- 

'P'il'OS'h* 

HIRU'DO.  The  Latin  term  for 
the  leech,  a  genus  of  Annulose 
animals,  or  red-blooded  woi'ms, 
of  Cuvier,  which  live  by  sucking 
the  blood  of  other  animals.  See 
Sanguisvga. 

HISTOGE'NESIS  {icrr6s,  a  tis- 
sue or  web,  jtveais,  generation). 
The  generation  or  development  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body. 

HISTO'LOGY  {i<Tr6s,  a  web, 
\6yos,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  Morphology  which  is  specially 
occupied  with  the  investigation  of 
minute  or  microscopical  tissues, 
the  ultimate  structm-e  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, without  reference  to  the 
form  or  size  of  the  parts  whicli 
they  compose. 
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HISTRIO'NIC  {histrio,  a  stage- 
25layer).  Mimisch.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  German  writers  to  affec- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  expression, 
inducing  spasm  and  paralysis. 

HI'VES.  The  popular  name  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  for  a  vesicular 
eruption,  shaped  like  a  bee-hive, 
applied  to  a  dispersed  form  of 
herpes,  to  modified  variola,  and  to 
varicella. 

HOANGNAlSr  BARK.  A  bark 
obtained  from  a  species  of  Strych- 
nos,  recommended  fi'om  China  as 
a  remedy  against  hydrophobia. 
It  is  supposed  to  depend  for  any 
activity  it  may  possess  upon  the 
presence  of  strychnia,  which  it 
contains  together  with  brucia. 
This  is  rather  curious  in  the 
face  of  curare  being  reputed  as 
an  antidote  to  strychnia.  —  P7i. 
Joimml. 

HODGE'S  PESSARY._  An  ob- 
long-shaped pessary  which,  when 
viewed  sideways,  is  seen  to  be 
bent  into  the  shape  of  an  old- 
fashioned  s,  thus  /;  it  is  made  of 
vulcanite,  rubber,  &c. 

HODGKIN'S  DISEASE.  See 
Lymphadenoma. 

HOLMGREN'S  WOOLS. 
Skeins  of  Berlin  wool  of  various 
colours  and  various  shades  of  the 
same  colour ;  they  are  used  for  test- 
ing colour  vision. 

HOLOBLA'STIC  (g\os,  whole, 
P\a(Tr6s,  a  growth).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  an  ovum  when  the  whole 
yolk  is  involved  in  the  process  of 
segmentation  for  the  formation  of 
the  embryo.    See  Merohlaslic. 

HOMA'TROPIlSr.     An  alkaloid, 
obtained  from  atropin.    It  is  a  my- 
driatic, its  action  being  more  rapid 
than,  but  not  so  lasting  as,  that  of 
atropin. 

HOMBERG'S  PHOSPHORUS. 
Ignited  muriate  of  lime.  After 


being  heated,  it  shines  in  the  dark. 
See  Phosphorus. 

HOMBERG'S  PYRO'PHORUS 
(tti^p,  fire,  0e'pa),  to  bring).  A  mix- 
ture of  alum  and  brown  sugar, 
which  takes  fire  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  A  more  convenient 
mixtui'e  is  made  with  three  x^arts 
of  lamp-black,  four  of  burnt 
alum,  and  eight  of  carbonate  of 
potash. 

HOMBERG'S  SEDATIVE 
SALT.  A  name  for  boracic  acid, 
which  appears,  however,  to  possess 
no  sedative  property. 

HOMGEOMO'RPHOUS  (g/iotos, 
similar,  ixop4>^,  form).  Homolo- 
gous. Having  the  same  form,  as 
descriptive  of  a  tumor  which  is 
identical  with  some  of  the  normal 
tissues  of  the  body ;  and  of  crys- 
talline forms  which  are  similar  in 
unlike  chemical  compounds. 

HOMCEO'PATHY  (Voioy,  simi- 
lar, -Kados,  disease).  The  art  of 
curing  founded  on  rescinhlances, 
introduced  by  Samuel  Hahnemann. 
The  principle  is,  that  every  dis- 
ease is  curable  by  such  medicines 
as  would  produce,  in  a  healthy 
person,  symptoms  similar  to  those 
which  characterize  the  given  dis- 
ease. The  Latin  expression  is 
"similia  similibus  curantur,"  in 
opposition  to  the  "  contraria  con- 
trariis  " — allopathy  or  hctcropathy. 

HOMCEOPLA'SI^  {ofxoios,  simi- 
lar, irxdcris,  conformation).  Similar 
structures ;  a  term  synonymous 
with  neoplasinata,  comprising  dis- 
eases which  depend  upon  a  morbid 
distribution  of  normal  tissues. 

HOMOGE'NEOUS  {bixoy^v-hs,  of 
the  same  race  or  family).  This 
term  denotes  substances  made  np 
of  parts  possessing  the  same  pro- 
perties. Heterogeneous,  on  the 
contrary,  denotes  that  the  parts 
are  of  different  qualities  :  thus,  in 
minerals,  sandstone  is  a  homogc- 
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neous,  granite  a  heterogeneous 
body. 

HOMOGE'NESIS  {bix6s,  tlie 
same,  yiveais,  production).  A  mode 
of  Biogenesis,  by  which  the  living 
parent  gives  rise  to  oifspring,  ■which 
passes  tlirougli  the  same  cycle  of 
changes  as  itself — like  gives  rise  to 
like.    See  Heterogenesis. 

HOMOGE'NS  {&,xoyivi]s,  of  the 
same  race  or  family).  A  division 
of  exogenous  plants  which  differ  in 
the  structure  of  their  wood  from 
other  exogens,  and  approach  that 
of  some  endogens  :  thus,  there  is 
no  successive  deposition  of  concen- 
tric zones,  but  there  is  merely  one 
zone  of  woody  matter,  at  whatever 
age  they  may  liave  arrived.  They 
are  named,  therefore,  from  the 
homogeneity  of  their  wood,  as  the 
menispermacefe,  &c. 

HOMO'GENY  and  HOMO'- 
PLASY  {bti6s,  the  same,  ytvos,  race ; 
irXdffis,  a  moulding).  Two  terms 
proposed  by  Prof.  Ray  Lankester 
to  supersede  the  term  "homology," 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  "evolution"  of  all  existing 
species  of  organisms  from  different 
pre-existent  forms. 

1 .  On  this  view,  only  those  organs 
in  different  animals  are  "homo- 
genous," which  owe  their  resem- 
blances to  genetic  community  of 
origin  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  their 
having  had  "  a  single  representative 
in  a  common  ancestor." 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lan- 
kester asserts  that  when  "identical 
or  nearly  similar  forces,  or  environ- 
ments, act  on  two  or  more  parts  of 
an  organism  which  are  nearly  or 
exactly  alike,  the  resulting  modifi- 
cations of  the  various  parts  will  be 
exactly  or  nearly  alike ; "  and, 
further,  that  "if,  instead  of  similar 
parts  in  the  same  organism,  we  sup- 
pose the  same  forces  to  act  on  parts 
in  two  organisms,  which  parts  are 


exactly  or  nearly  alike,  and  some- 
times homogenetic,  the  resulting 
correspondences  called  forth  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  two  organisms 
will  be  nearly  or  exactly  alike." 
For  agreements  produced  in  this 
way  the  term  "homoplasy"  is  pro- 
posed.— H.  A.  Nicholson. 

HOMO'LOGOUS  SERIES  [bfii- 
Koyos,  agreeing).  A  term  applied 
to  a  series  of  organic  bodies,  the 
members  of  which  differ  in  com- 
position by  the  same  number  of 
equivalents  of  the  same  elements. 
The  alcohols  present  a  homologous 
series,  and  its  members  are  said  to 
be  homologues  or  homologous  with 
one  another. 

HO'MOLOGUE  {6ii.6Kcyos,  agree- 
ing). Homotyije.  According  to 
Owen,  a  "homologue"  is  "the 
same  organ  in  different  animals 
under  every  variety  of  form  and 
function."  In  other  M'ords,  those 
organs  or  parts  in  different  animals 
are  homologoits,  which  agree  with 
one  another  morphologically  in  their 
fundamental  structure,  quite  irre- 
spective of  their  analogy,  which 
denotes  a  correspondence  of  fimc- 
tions.  Thus  the  arm  of  man,  the 
fore-leg  of  the  dog,  and  the  wing 
of  a  bird,  are  constructed  upon  the 
same  morpliological  ty^e,,  and  are 
therefore  homologous.  See  Homo- 
logy, Doctrine  of,  and  compare 
Analoque. 

HOMO'LOGY,  DOCTRINE  OF 
{6fj.o\oy'ia,  agreement).  That  branch 
of  anatomical  science  which  investi- 
gates the  correspondence  of  parts 
and  of  plan  in  the  consti'uction  of 
animals.  The  great  aim  of  Prof. 
Owen's  works  on  Homological  Ana- 
tomy appears  to  be  to  put  an  end 
to  the  old  controversy,  so  long 
maintained,  on  the  assumption  that 
a  special  adaptation  of  parts  was 
incompatible  with  a  common  type 
of  construction. 
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1.  Special  homology  Ye\a.tes  to  the 
correspondence  of  parts  in  difl'erent 
animals.  Thus,  the  wing  of  a  bird 
is  the  homologue  of  the  arm  of  a 
man,  or  of  the  fore-leg  of  a  horse  ; 
the  "os  quadratum"  of  a  bird  is 
the  homologue  of  the  ' '  os  tympani- 
cum "  of  the  tortoise,  or  of  the 
"auditory  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  "  of  man. 

2.  Serial  homology  relates  to  the 
correspondence  of  parts  in  the  same 
animal.  Thus,  the  wing  of  a  bird 
is  the  homologue,  in  one  segment 
of  its  body,  of  the  leg  of  a  bird  in 
another  segment ;  the  frontal  bone 
is  in  this  sense  the  homologue  of 
the  occipital  bone  ;  the  right  neura- 
popbysis  is  the  homologue  of  the 
left  neurapopliysis  in  the  same  seg- 
ment of  a  vertebra.  The  arm  is  the 
homologue  of  the  leg,  the  humerus 
of  the  femur,  the  radius  of  the  tibia, 
the  ulna  of  the  fibula. 

3.  General  homology  relates  to 
correspondences  of  parts  viewed  mth 
refereuce  to  the  ideal  archetype  of 
the  vertebrate  skeleton.  Thus,  the 
ann  is  the  "diverging  appendage" 
of  its  segment ;  the  superoccipital 
bone  is  the  "neural  spine;"  the 
e.xoccipital  bone,  or  "condyloid 
part  of  the  occipital  bone,"  in  the 
human  subject,  is  the  "neurapo- 
physis  ;  "  the  "  basioccipital  bone," 
or  "  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone,"is  the  "centrum,"  or  "body," 
of  its  segment. 

4.  Lateral  homology  consists  in 
the  structural  identity  of  the  parts 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  in  any 
given  animal.  "When  this  identity 
is  complete,  the  animal  becomes 
"bilaterally  symmetrical;"  or,  in 
other  words,  exhibits  similar  and 
symmetrical  parts  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  body. 

HOMOMO'RPHISM  {ifjids,  simi- 
lar, fj.op<p'{t,  form).  A  term  applied 
to  a  phenomenon  observed  both  in 
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the  animal  and  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, in  which  families  widely  re- 
moved from  one  another  in  their 
fundamental  structure,  nevertheless 
present  a  singular  and  sometimes 
exti'emely  close  resemblance  ;  this 
phenomenon  occurs  in  the  case  of 
the  hydroid  zoophytes  and  the  poly- 
zoa,  or  sea-mosses,  which  have  often 
been  classed  together. 

HO'MONYM;  HO'MOTYPE 
{6ix6s,  the  same,  ovofia,  name ; 
TVTTos,  type).  These  terms  denote, 
in  anatomy,  a  correlation  of  parts  : 
the  frontal  bone  is  the  homonym  or 
homotype  of  the  superoccipital  bone, 
the  humerus  of  the  femur,  &c.  It 
is  the  aim  of  serial  homology  to 
determine  homonymous  or  homo- 
typal  relations. 

HOMO'TROPAL  the  same, 
Tp6iros,  a  turn).  Homotropous. 
Having  the  same  direction  as  the 
body  to  which  it  belongs,  but  not 
being  straight ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  embryo  of  the  seed. 
_  HONEY.  Mel.  A  vegetable 
juice,  collected  from  the  nectaries 
of  flowers  by  the  Apis  mellifica, 
or  Honey-bee.  With  vinegar,  it 
forms  oxymel ;  diluted  with  water, 
it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, and  yields  hydromel,  or  mead. 
Virgin-honey  is  honey  •m-ought  by 
the  young  bees  which  have  never 
swarmed,  and  which  runs  from 
the  comb  without  heat  or  pressure. 
Honey-water  is  a  mixture  of  essences 
coloured  ■\\dth  saff'ron,  to  which  a 
little  honey  is  sometimes  added. 
See  Mel, 

HONEY-DEW.  A  sweetish  sub- 
stance ejected  by  very  small  insects, 
called  aphides,  upon  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  vulgarly  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  a  blight,  or  some  disease 
of  the  plant.  There  is  another  kind 
of  honey-dew,  observed  only  at  par- 
ticular times,  and  in  certain  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  hanging  occa- 
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sionally  in  drops  from  the  points  of 
the  leaves  of  plants ;  its  cause  is 
not  known. 

HOOKED  WORMS.  Acantho- 
cepliala.  An  order  of  Entozoa  or 
Intestinal  worms,  found  in  most  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  characterized 
by  an  elongated,  round  body,  and 
a  proboscis  furnished  with  hooks  or 
spicula,  arranged  in  rows. 

HOOPING-COUGH.  Wlioop- 
ing-cough.  A  convulsive  cough, 
consisting  of  a  long  series  of  forcible 
expirations,  followed  by  a  deep, 
loud,  sonorous  inspiration,  and  re- 
peated more  or  less  frequently  dur- 
ing each  paroxysm.  It  is  popularly 
known  in  England  as  whooping- 
cough,  kink-cough,  and  chin-cough ; 
in  France,  as  coqueluche  ;  in  Ger- 
many, as  Keuchhusten  and  Stick- 
husten,  from  the  sonorous  inspira- 
tion which  marks  it ;  and  technically 
as  tussis  convulsiva  and  pertussis. 

HOP.  The  dried  strobile  of  the 
Humulus  lupulus,  or  Hop-plant. 
It  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
lupulin. 

HOPE.  A  term  in  phrenology, 
indicative  of  a  disposition  to  expect 
future  good,  and  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  whatever  the  other 
faculties  desire.  Its  organ  is,  ac- 
cording to  phrenologists,  situated 
on  each  side  of  that  of  Veneration. 

HORDE'OLUM  {hordeum,  bar- 
ley). A  stye,  or  small  boil,  occur- 
ring upon  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid, 
and  involving  a  Meibomian  gland. 
It  is  named  from  its  resemblance  in 
size  and  firmness  to  a  barley-corn. 

HO'RDEUM  DECORTICA'- 
TUM.  Hordeum  pcrlatum  (!). 
Pearl-barley  ;  the  grains  of  Hor- 
deum distichon,  decorticated  and 
rounded  in  a  mill.  The  farina 
obtained  by  grinding  pearl-barley 
to  powder  is  called  •patent  barley. 

1.  Hordeum  mundaticm.  Cleansed 
barley ;  Scotch,   hulled,   or  pot- 


barley,  consisting  of  the  grains 
deprived  of  their  husk  by  a  miU. 
The  farina  obtained  by  grinding 
Scotch  barley  constitutes  barley- 
meal. 

2.  Hordein.  The  principle  of 
barley  ;  a  modification  of  starch. 

HOREHOUND.  The  vernacu- 
lar name  of  Marrubium  vulgare, 
a  labiate  plant  common  in  this 
country.  The  officinal  part  is  the 
leaves,  the  chief  constituents  of 
which  are  a  bitter  extractive,  with 
a  volatile  oil,  and  probably  some 
asti'iugent  matter.  Ten  pounds  of 
leaves  yield  four  pounds  of  extract. 

HORN.  A  substance  consisting 
chiefly  of  keratin. 

HORN,  CUTANEOUS.  Cornu 
hurnanum.  A  horny  substance 
consisting  generally  of  the  desic- 
cated secretion  of  a  follicular  cyst 
of  the  skin.  It  also  occurs  as  a 
localized  hypertrophy  of  the  horny 
epidermis. 

HORN-POCK.  A  term  applied 
to  the  varioloid  form  of  small-pox, 
in  which  the  vesicles  shrivel  and 
dry  up,  presenting  a  liorny  appear- 
ance.   See  Pearl- Pock. 

HORN-SILVER.  Luna  cornea. 
The  chloride  of  silver  ;  the  term  is 
derived  from  its  forming  a  gra)', 
semi-transparent  mass,  which  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  much  re- 
sembles horn. 

1.  Horn-Lead.  Plumbum  cor- 
neum  ;  the  chloride  of  lead,  a 
semi-transparent  mass,  resembling 
horn. 

2.  Horn-quicksilver.  A  natural 
protochloride  of  quicksilver  ;  it  has 
a  white  horn -like  appearance. 

HORNER'S  MUSCLE.  The 
tensor  tarsi,  a  small  slip  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle, 
noticed  by  Horner  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1827. 

HORNY  MATTER.  One  of  the 
proximate   principles   of  organic 
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nature.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  membranous  and  the  compact. 

1.  The  membmnous  constitutes  the 
epidermis  and  the  epithelium,  or 
lining  membrane  of  the  vessels,  the 
intestines,  the  pulmonary  cells,  &c. 

2.  The  compact  forms  hair,  horn, 
nails,  &c.    See  Keratin. 

HORO'PTER  {'6pos,  a  limit, 
oKT^p,  a  spy).  "The  aggregate  of 
all  those  points  in  space  which  are 
projected  on  to  corresponding  points 
of  the  retina." — Foster. 

HORRIPILA'TIO  {horripilare,  to 
bristle  with  hairs  ;  from  horrere,  to 
stand  on  end,  and  pilus,  a  hair). 
A  bristling  of  the  hair,  occasioned 
by  cold  or  terror  ;  also  called 
"goose-skin,"  and  the  "standing 
of  the  hair  on  end."  It  arises  from 
contraction  of  the  muscnlar  fibres 
connected  with  the  hair-sacs.  See 
Cutis  Anserina. 

HORSE-RADISH.  The  verna- 
cular name  of  Cochlearia  Armora- 
cia;  a  Cruciferous  plant,  the  fresh 
root  of  which  is  officinal.  The  term 
horse,  as  an  epithet,  in  this  case, 
is  a  Grecism,  as  also  in  /io?'se-mint, 
7iorsc-chestnut,  &c.  ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  term  bioll,  in  bull- 
rash,  &c.  :  these  terms  are  derived 
from  'Ittttos  and  /SoSy,  respectively, 
which  merely  denote  greatness.  The 
terms  o.^-eye,  oa;- tongue,  &c.,  are 
familiar  to  botanists.    See  Hippo-. 

HORSE -SHOE  KIDNEY.  A 
term  applied  to  the  two  glands 
when  united  by  a  flat  band  of  true 
renal  tissue  extending  across  the 
vertebral  column. 

HORTICULTURAL  INK.  An 
indelible  ink  for  writing  on  zinc  or 
brass  labels,  made  by  dissolving 
bichloride  of  platinum  in  distilled 
water. 

HORTUS  SICCUS  (a  dry  gar- 
den). An  emphatic  appellation 
given  to  a  collection  of  specimens 
of  plants,  carefully  dried  and  pre- 


served. A  more  general  term  is 
lierbarium. 

HOSPITAL  GANGRENE.  Gan- 
gi'cena  nosocomiorum.  "  Sloughing 
phagedseua,  occurring  endemically 
in  hospitals."  A  combination  of 
humid  gangi-ene  with  phagedaenic 
ulceration  ;  also  termed  phagedcena 
gangrenosa,  putrid  or  malignant 
ulcer,  hospital  sore,  sloughing  pha- 
gedffina,  &c.  It  is  supposed  by 
Koch  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  diseased  tissue  of  numerous 
micrococci. 

HOUDIN'S  REGULATOR.  Au 
apparatus  for  correcting  the  varia- 
tion of  the  electric  current  in  the 
production  of  the  arc  light. 

HOUR-GLASS  CONTRAC- 
TION. An  irregular  and  trans- 
verse contraction  of  the  uterus,  in 
which  it  assumes  the  form  of  an 
hour-glass. 

HOUSEMAID'S  KNEE.  Byrsa 
patella;  an^MJicata.  Inflammation 
and  enlargement  of  the  bursa 
patellte,  arising  from  effusion,  which 
is  occasioned  by  pressure  from 
kneeling.    See  Miner's  Elboio. 

HOUSTON'S  FOLDS.  Oblique 
folds,  three  in  number,  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum ; 
they  may  interfere  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bougie. 

HOWARD'S  OR  JEWEL'S 
HYDRO-SUBLIMATE.  A  patent 
calomel,  prepared  by  exposing  the 
salt  in  the  act  of  sublimation  to 
aqueous  vapour,  and  receiving  it  in 
water.  It  is  lighter  than  common 
calomel,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  five,  and  cannot  contain  any 
corrosive  sublimate. 

HOWARD'S  METHOD.  A 
method  of  applying  artificial  respi- 
ration. The  body  is  placed  with  the 
face  upwards  and  a  cushion  under 
the  back,  so  that  the  head  is  lower 
than  the  abdomen,  the  arms  being 
held  back  over  the  head  ;  pressure 
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is  made  with  both  hands  over  the 
lower  ribs  inwards  and  upwards  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  seconds, 
the  operator  kneeling  over  the 
patient,  so  as  to  bring  his  whole 
weight  to  bear  on  the  points  of 
applied  pressure. 

HOWSHIP'S  LACUNiE.  Small 
pits  seen  in  bone  undergoing  absorp- 
tion ;  they,  are  occupied  by  large 
polynucleated  cells  called  osteoclasts. 

HUM,  VENOUS.  BruUde 
diable.  A  peculiar  sound  heard  in 
anfemia  on  auscultating  the  large 
veins  of  the  neck. 

HUME'S  TEST.  A  test  for 
arsenious  acid,  consisting  of  the 
ammonia-nitrate  of  silver.  If  a 
solution  of  tins  substance  be  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid, 
a  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  nitrate  of  ammonia 
remains  in  solution. 

HU'MERUS.  The  large  bone 
forming  the  arm,  and  extending 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow. 

Humero-cubitalis.  Another  name 
for  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle  of 
the  anterior  humeral  region. 

HUMIC  ACID  {humus,  vege- 
table mould).  Ulmic  acid.  A 
brownish-black  substance  occur- 
ring in  vegetable  mould  and  liquids 
containing  decomposing  vegetable 
substnnces. 

HUMID  TETTER,  or  SCALL. 
The  popular  name  of  Eczema,  the 
ecphlysis  eczema  of  Mason  Good, 
or  heat-eruption. 

HU'MILIS  (humble).  A  name 
given  to  the  rectus  inferior,  from 
the  expression  of  humility  which 
the  action  of  this  muscle  imparts. 

HU'MOR  [humerc,  to  be  moist, 
from  humus,  the  ground).  A 
humour,  or  moisture  ;  an  aqueous 
substance.  The  terms  "good 
humour"  and  "bad  humour"  are 
derived  from  the  old  "humoral" 
pathology,    according    to    which  | 


there  were  four  principal  moistures 
or  "humors"  in  the  natural  body, 
viz.  blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and 
melancholy,  on  the  due  proportion 
and  combination  of  which  the 
disposition  of  body  and  of  mind 
depends.    See  Temperament. 

HUMORAL  PATHO'LOGY,  A 
system  in  medicine,  which  attri- 
buted all  diseases  to  morbid 
changes  in  the  four  elementary 
humors  or  fluid  parts  of  the  body, 
without  assigning  any  influence  to 
the  state  of  the  solids.  Thus  blood 
produced  phlegmon,  bile  produced 
erysipelas,  &c. 

HUMO'RIC  {humor,  a  humour). 
A  term  applied  by  M.  Piorry  to  a 
peculiar  sound,  produced  on  per- 
cussion, by  the  stomach,  when  that 
organ  contains  much  air  and  liquid. 
It  resembles  the  metallic  tinkling 
of  Laennec. 

HUMORS  OF  THE  EYE.  Two 
watery  or  semi-fluid  substances, 
one  of  which,  the  aqueous,  distends 
the  corneal  chamber,  while  the 
other,  the  vitreous,  fills  the  sclero- 
tic chamber  of  the  eye-ball.  They 
are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  crystalline  lens. 

HUMUS.  Vegetable  mould ;  the 
chief  part  of  the  organic  matter  of 
soils.  It  is  said  to  contain  hicmic, 
ulmic,  and  geic  acid. 

HUNTERIAN  CHANCRE.  See 
Chancre. 

HUNTERIAN  OPERATION. 
The  name  given  to  the  ojieration 
for  aneurysm  adopted  by  Hunter, 
who  a])plied  the  ligature  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  aneu- 
rysmal sac,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  hoemorrhage  and  admit 
of  the  artery  being  more  readily 
secured,  should  such  accident  occur. 
John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  English 
anatomist,  1728-1793. 

HUNTER'S  CANAL.  The  space 
between  the  great  and  longadductors 
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of  the  thigh  and  the  vastus  externus 
muscle,  which  is  bridged  over  by  a 
portiou  of  the  fascia  lata  ;  the 
femoral  vessels  run  through  it  on 
their  way  to  the  back  of  the  thigh. 

HUTCHmSON'S  TEETH.  The 
notched  narrowed  central  upper 
incisors ;  the  deformity  is  character- 
istic of  congenital  sypliilis. 

HUYGEN'S  PRINCIPLE.  This 
applies  to  the  propagation  of  waves 
of  souud  and  light,  and  is  thus 
stated:  "The  disturbance  at  any 
point  of  a  wave-front  is  the  result- 
ant of  the  separate  disturbances 
which  the  dilferent  portions  of  the 
same  wave-front  in  any  one  of 
its  eailier  positions  would  have 
occasioned  if  acting  singly." 

HY'ALINE  (iSaXos,  glass). 
Glassy;  a  term  applied  to  cartilage, 
in  which  thecells  are  rounded  oroval, 
and  the  matrix  devoid  of  fibres. 

HY'ALOID  {SaXos,  glass,  elSos, 
likeness).-  Vitriform  or  glass-like  ; 
a  designation  of  a  variety  of  cancer 
in  which  the  morbid  product  re- 
sembles glass. 

1.  Hyaloidmemhrane.  TheGreek 
name  of  the  vitriform,  transparent, 
or  glass-like  membrane  which  en- 
closes the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 

2.  Hyaloidilis.  Inflammation  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane.  Hyalitis, 
a  term  sometimes  used,  is  inflam- 
mation of  glass! 

HY'ALOPLASM  (^a^os,  glass, 
Tc\d(rixa,  anything  formed).  That 
portion  of  the  cell  contents  which 
occupies  the  meshes  of  the  network 
or  spongioplasm. 

HYBERNA'TION  {hyberna, 
winter-quarters  for  soldiers  ;  from 
hyems,  winter).  A  reptile  state  of 
the  functions,  which  occurs  in 
some  animals  in  winter,  as  the 
bat,  hedge-hog,  dormouse,  ham- 
ster, &c.    Compare  Diurnation. 

HYBO'SIS;  HYBO'MA  (Zfios, 
the  bunch  or  hump  of  a  camel). 


The  former  of  these  terms  denotes 
a  making  hump-backed  ;  the  latter, 
a  hump — now  made.  (See  Preface, 
par.  2.)  The  latter  is  the  hyboma 
scoliosis  of  Swediam-,  the  rhachybia 
of  Good. 

HY'BRID  {hybrida,  Mbrida,  and 
ibrida).  A  common  term  for  ani- 
mals and  plants  produced  from 
two  .  diff'erent  species,  but  unable 
to  continue  the  characters  of  both 
parents. 

HYDATID  {b^arls,  a  watery 
vesicle,  from  SSoip,  water).  A 
pellucid  cyst,  containing  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  developed  in  a  cavity 
or  tissue  of  the  human  body,  &c. 
The  term  is  now  used  to  designate  a 
larval  entozoon,  the  immature  form 
oF  tseuia  cchinococcus.  The  follow- 
ing terms  were  formerly  in  use  :  — 

1 .  Hydatis  acf.phalocystis  ( a,  pri v. , 
Ke0aAT),  the  head,  kvcttis,  a  bladder). 
The  headless  hydatid,  or  bladder- 
worm. 

4.  Hydatis  ccemtrus  (koivSs,  com- 
mon, ovpd,  a  tail).  The  hydatid 
containing  several  animals  grouped 
together,  and  terminating  in  one 
tail. 

3.  Hydatis  cysticercus  {kv<ttis,  a 
bladder,  KfpKos,  a  tail).  The 
bladder-tailed  hydatid. 

4.  Hydatis  diirachyccros  (5fy, 
twice,  rpaxvs,  rough,  Kfpas,  a 
horn).  The  hydatid  furnished 
with  a  rough  bifurcated  horn. 

5.  Hydatis  cchinococcus  {ix^vos, 
a  hedge-hog,  i{6kkos,  a  grain).  The 
round,  rough,  granular  hydatid. 

6.  Hydatis  polycephalus  {iroKvs, 
many,  Kf<paK-t),  the  head).  The 
many-headed  hydatid. 

7.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
white  encysted  body,  which  Eas- 
pail  names  the  ovuliger  of  the  joint 
of  the  wrist,  and  considers  as  a 
new  genus,  intermediate  between 
the  cysticercus  and  the  ccenurus. 

HY'DATISM    (65aT«r/xo's,  the 
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noise  of  water  in  the  body  of  a 
dropsical  person).  The  sounding 
of  fluid  effused  into  a  cavity  of 
the  body. 

HY'DATOID  {{iSwp,  vSaros, 
water,  elSos,  likeness).  Water- 
lilvc ;  as  the  membrane  enclosing 
the  aqueous  humor,  or  the  aqueous 
humor  itself. 

HY'DERUS  {vSfpos,  like  O'Spci//, 
dropsy  ;  from  {/'Scop,  water).  Liter- 
ally, water-flux  ;  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  diabetes,  which  was 
also  called  urijial  dropsy,  urinary 
diarrhoea,  and  dipsacus,  from  its 
accompanying  tliirst. 

HYDR-,  HYDRO-  ({/'Swp,  iiSaros, 
water).  A  prefix  generally  de- 
noting the  presence  of  luater  in 
definite  proportions  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  changes  of  nomenclature,  it 
sometimes  denotes  the  presence 
of  hydrogen  in  certain  chemical 
compounds,  as  /iJ/c^ro-bromic  acid, 
liydr-ioAic  acid,  &c. 

HYDR-ACIDS.  Hydro-acids. 
A  class  of  acid  compoimds,  into 
which  hydrogen  enters,  but  which 
contain  no  oxygen  ;  as  tlie  hydro- 
chloric, the  hydro-cyanic,  &c.  See 
Oxymids. 

^HYDR^ffi'MIA  (D'Sojp,  water, 
oTjua,  blood).  A  watery  state  of 
the  blood.  Synonymous  terms 
are  spanhonmic,  olighcemia,  &c, 

Hydrccmic  oedema.  An  oedema 
nearly  allied  to  inflammatory 
oedema ;  it  is  probably  due  to 
some  change  in  the  wall  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  blood  contained 
therein. 

HY'DRAGOGUES  (u'Swp,  water, 
a.yaiy6s,  expeller).  Cathartics  or 
diuretics  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  expelling  serum  which  has 
been  eH'used  into  any  part ;  or, 
generally,  of  producing  liquid 
evacuations. 

HY'DRAMIDES.  A  class  of 
organic  compounds  which  may  be 


described  as  diamides,  derived 
from  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 
the  aldehydes. 

HYDRA'MNIOS  (SSwp,  water, 
&fj.viov,  the  amnion).  A  morbid 
accumulation  of  the  liquor  amnii. 

HYDRARGY'RIA  {iSpdpyvpos, 
hydrargyrum,  mercury).  Eczema 
mercuriale.  A  form  of  the  eczema 
rubrum,  differing  from  this  variety 
of  eczema  only  iu  its  supposed 
exciting  cause — the  use  of  mer- 
cury. Its  synonyms  are  erythema 
mercuriale,  erythema  vesiculare, 
erythema  ichorosum,  and  mercurial 
lepra. 

HYDRA'RGYRUM  (iSpdpyvpos 
of  the  Greeks,  from  vSoop,  water, 
and  &pyvpos,  silver).  Mercury  or 
quicksilver  ;  formerly  called  argcn- 
tum  vivum  ct  liquidum ;  a  liquid 
metal  occurring  in  the  metallic 
state,  but  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  native  sulphide,  or  cinnabar. 

The  British  Pharmacopceia  of 
1867  presents  some  changes  in 
the  names  of  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations :  thus  the  bichloride  or 
corrosive  sublimate  is  now  the 
perchloride,  the  chloride  or  calomel 
being  the  subchloride  of  mercury. 
See  Mercury. 

HYDRARTHRO'SIS  (KSo-p, 
water,  &p6pov,  a  joint).  Hydrar- 
thrus.  White  swelling ;  dropsy 
of  an  articulation,  from  an  accu- 
mulation of  a  fluid  partaking  in 
various  degrees  of  the  characters 
of  serum  and  synovia  ;  generally 
occurring  in  the  knee-joint  ;  the 
S2nna  ventosa  of  the  Arabian 
writers.  It  is  also  called  hydropis 
articuli. 

HYDRA'STIS  CANADENSIS. 
Golden  Seal.  One  of  the  Thalami- 
florce.  The  plant  contains  berberine 
and  hydrastin.  The  extract  is  very 
bitter.  Pure  hydrastin  is  an  anti- 
periodic. 

HY'DRATES   (SStcp,  water). 
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Chemical  compounds  of  solid  bodies 
and  water,  oi-  its  elements  in  the 
proportion  to  form  water,  still  re- 
taining the  solid  form,  as  sulphur, 
soap,  slaked  lime,  &c.  These  are 
also  termed  hydroxures,  and  hydr- 
oxides. When  there  is  more  than 
one  atom  of  water,  prefixes  are 
employed,  as  bin-aqueous,  ter- 
hydrate,  kc. 

HYDRA'TION  {SScop,  water). 
An  unclassical  word  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  water 
in  a  chemical  extract.  Water  of 
hydration  is  the  water  chemically 
combined  with  some  substance  to 
form  a  hydrate.  See  Constitutional 
Water. 

HYDR-ENCETHALOCELE 
(i/'Scop,  water,  \yKi<pa\os,  the  brain, 
K-))X-n,  tumor).  Literally,  watery 
brain-tumor ;  a  serous  tumor 
occasioned  by  a  hernial  protrusion 
of  brain  through  a  fissure  of  the 
cranium. 

HYDR-ENCEPHA'LOID  (v'Scop, 
water,  eyKeipaXos,  the  brain,  elSos, 
likeness).  A  tenn  applied  to 
affections  which  resemble  hydren- 
cephalus,  but  arise  from  intestinal 
disorder  and  exhaustion. 

HYDR-E'NTEROCELE  {SSwp, 
water,  eyrepa,  the  bowels,  /ci^\7j,  a 
tumor).  Hydrocele,  or  dropsy  of 
the  scrotum,  complicated  with  in- 
testinal hernia. 

HY'DROA  {{iScop,  water).  An 
accumulation  of  water  or  serous 
fluid  under  the  epidermis.  A 
disease  of  the  skin  in  which  there 
occur  small  bullie  filled  with  a 
seropurulent  fluid,  and  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  inflamed  skin.  See 
Hidroa. 

HYDRO-ADENI'TIS  (»5a)p, 
water,  and  adenitis,  inflammation 
of  a  gland).  A  term  for  minute 
inflammatory  tumors  on  the  skin, 
supposed  to  originate  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sudatory  glands. 


HYDROBILI'RUBIN.   Same  as 
urobilin.    See  Bile  Pigments. 

HYDRO-BROMIC  ACID.  A 
gaseous  compound  of  bromine  and 
hydrogen,  composed  of  equal 
volumes  of  bromine  vapour  and 
hydrogen.  Hydro-bromic  ether  is 
another  name  for  bi-omide  of  ethyl, 

HYDRO-CA'RBON  GAS.  The 
name  given  to  the  mixed  gases 
which  are  generated  from  water, 
and  certain  substances  that  are 
rich  in  hydrocarbons,  as  tar,  resin, 
fats,  oils,  and  the  better  kinds  of 
cannel-coal. 

HYDRO-CARBONS.  Hydro- 
carburets.  A  general  term  for 
compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
comprising  most  of  the  inflammable 
gases,  many  of  the  essential  oils, 
naphthas,  &c. 

HYDRO-CA'RDIA  ({/'Stop,  water, 
KapUa,  the  heart).  Hydro-peri 
cardia.  Dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 

HY'DRO-CELE  (i5poK-{,An,  from 
u'Soip,  water,  /c^A.77,  a  tumor).  Ori- 
ginally, any  tumor  containing  water. 
The  term  now  denotes — 

1.  A  collection  of  serum  in  the  ' 
tunica  vaginalis,  or  in  the  cord. 
See  Hceniatocele. 

2.  Anasarcous  tumor  of  the 
scrotum,  termed  cedematous  hydro- 
cele, or  the  hydrocele  by  infiltration 
of  the  French. 

3.  Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic 
or  seminal  cord,  which  is  diffused, 
involving  the  surrounding  cellular 
substance  ;  or  encysted,  the  cellular 
substance  being  unaffected. 

4.  Spina    bifida,    also  termed 
hydrocele  spinalis. 

HYDRO-CE'PHALUS  (u'Swp, 
water,  K€<pa\T),  the  head).  Hydrops 
capitis.  This  term,  which  would 
properlybe  written  hydr-encephalus, 
from  eyKe(pa\os,  the  brain,  denotes 
dropsy  of  the  brain  or  water  on 
the  head.  It  is  named  internal 
when  it  occurs  within  the  ventricles, 
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and  external  when,  if  ever,  between 
the  membranes  covering  the  brain. 
When  congenital,  or  when  arising 
slowly  from  constitutional  causes,  it 
is  termed  chronic  hydro-cephalus. 

Hydro-cephaloid  disease.  This 
term,  more  correctly  named  Jiydr- 
encephaloid  disease,  is  a  spurious 
form  of  hydro-cephalus,  which  it 
resembles  in  its  early  appearances, 
but  it  is  a  fatal  error  to  mistake 
the  spurious  for  the  real  form. 

Hydro-cephalus  acutus.  Another 
name  for  tubercular  meningitis. 

HYDKO-CHLO'RIC  ACID. 
Chlorhydric  acid.  The  only  known 
compound  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen ;  also  called  muriatic  acid  and 
spirits  of  salts. 

HYDRO-CHLO'RIC  ETHER. 
An  ether  wliich  has  received  the 
various  names  of  chlorydic,  marine, 
and  muriatic  ether,  and,  hypotheti- 
cally,  chloride  of  ethyl. 

HYDRO-CYA'NIC  ACID.  Hy- 
drogen cyanide.  A  gaseous  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen, 
commonly  called  prussic  acid.  The 
hydrocyanic  acid  of  Scheele  con- 
tains 5  per  cent,  by  weight  of  real 
acid  ;  but  the  dilute  acid  of  the 
pharmacopceia  contains  only  2  per 
cent. 

Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid.  ' '  Hy- 
drocyanic acid  dissolved  in  water, 
and  constituting  2  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  the  solution." — £r.  Ph. 

HYDRO-CY'STIS  {SScop,  water, 
Kvffris,  a  bladder).  A  water- 
bladder  ;  a  cyst  containing  a  watery 
or  serous  fluid  ;  a  hydatid  ;  also, 
saccated  ascites. 

HYDRO-FERROCY'ANIC 
ACID.  A  term  synonymous  with 
ferrocyanidc  of  hydrogen,  just  as 
chloride  of  hydrogen  is  termed 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  bromide  of 
hydrogen,  hydrobromic  acid. 

HYDRO-FLUO'RIC  ACID.  A 
compound  of  fluorine  with  hydro- 


gen, exactly  analogous  with  the 
hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and 
hydriodic  acids.  In  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  that  the 
acidifying  principle  of  all  acids  was 
oxj'gen,  this  compound  was  called 
fluoric  acid,  and  that  which  is  now 
termed  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluor  or 
Derbyshire  spar)  was  denominated 
filiate  of  lime. 

HY'DRO-GEN  (85a)p,  water, 
yevvdu,  to  generate).  The  "water- 
former  ; "  a  gas  known  by  the 
names  infiammahle  air,  phlogiston, 
and  phlogisticated  air,  in  times 
when  water  was  considered  a  simple 
substance,  but  now  named  from 
the  formation  of  water  which  results 
on  inflaming  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  gases,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter  gas. 

Hydrogen,  a  gaseous  metal  I 
Submitted  to  a  pressure'  equal  to 
650  atmospheres,  and  allowed  to 
escape,  the  liydrogen  presented  the 
form  of  a  liquid  jet,  having  a  steel 
blue  colour.  This  jet  suddenly 
became  intermittent,  and  "a  hail 
of  solid  particles  fell  with  a  crack- 
ling noise  upon  the  ground." 

HYDROGE'NIUM.  A  term  in- 
troduced by  Graham  in  his  re- 
searches on  the  occlusion  of  hydrogen 
by  palladium.  He  was  led  to  infer 
the  existence  of  an  alloy  of  palladium 
and  hydrogen  gas  condensed  to  a 
solid  Ibrm  which  he  called  hydro- 
genium. 

HYDRO'LATA  (»5a)p,  water). 
Agues  medicatce.  Medicated  or  dis- 
tilled waters,  obtained  by  submit- 
ting fresh,  salted,  or  dried  vegetables, 
or  their  essential  oils,  to  distillation 
with  water  ;  or  by  diff"using  the 
essential  oils  through  water. 

HYDRO'LOGY  (»5a,p,  water, 
\6yos,  an  account).  A  description 
of  the  quality  of  waters,  as  medi- 
cinal agents." 
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HYDROLY'TIC  (£(5cp,  water, 
Xvtris,  a  loosening).  Water  loosen- 
ing, water  decomposing.  The 
hydrolytic  ferments  are  those  which, 
when  grown  in  a  medium,  give  rise 
to  products  of  decomposition  which 
readily  unite  with  water. 

HY'DRO-MEL  (y'Sw/j,  water, 
/ie'A.1,  honey).  Honey  diluted  with 
water  ;  also  called  mulsum,  meli- 
cratum,  and  aqua  mulsa.  When 
fermented,  it  becomes  mead.  Me- 
theglin  wine  is  called  hydromel 
vinosum. 

HYDRO-METER  (SScop,  water, 
/Mtrpov,  a  measure).  A  measurer 
(specific  gravity  understood)  of 
water.  This  instrument  lias  re- 
ceived various  names  :  as  graduated 
for  alcoholic  liquors,  it  is  specially 
termed  alcohol imeter ;  for  milk, 
lactometer;  for  sugar,  saccharo- 
meter,  &c.  In  all,  the  principle  of 
construction  is  the  same  ;  and  is 
founded  on  the  obvious  property 
possessed  by  a  body  floating  in  a 
liquid  of  sinking  or  rising,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  liquid  in  which  it 
floats  is  heavier  or  lighter  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  possesses  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  specific  gravity. 
For  urine,  the  hydrometer  is 
graduated  I'OOO  to  1'060,  so  as  to 
exhibit  at  once  the  specific  gravity. 

HYDRO-ME'TRA  {SScop,  water, 
fi^rpa,  the  uterus).  Hydrops  uteri. 
Dropsy  of  the  womb  ;  a  rare  disease. 

HYDR-O'MPHALUM  {{iSu,p, 
water,  ofKpaKos,  umbilicus).  Hy- 
drops umbilicalis.  A  tumor  of  the 
umbilicus,  containing  serum. 

HYDRO  -  MYELOCELE  {Sdwp, 
water,  fjLveXos,  marrow,  /cTfArj, 
tumor).  A  form  of  spina  bifida 
where  the  fluid  collects  in  and  dis- 
tends the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord  with  the  surrounding  nerve 
tissue. 

HYDRO-NEPHRO'SIS  {SScop, 
water,  vt(f>p6s,  the  kidney).  Hy- 


drops reiium.  "A  dilatation  of 
the  pelvis  and  glandular  substance 
of  the  kidney  into  one  or  more 
cysts  by  retained  secretion. " — Novi. 
of  Dis. 

HYDRO-O'XALIC  ACID.  Ox- 
alhydric  acid.  An  acid  procured 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
sugar  ;  also  termed  saccharic  acid. 

HYDRO-PATHY  (SSo^p,  water, 
■trados,  aff'ection).  The  Water-cure  ; 
a  mode  of  treating  diseases  by  the 
internal  and  external  use  of  cold 
water,  &c.  The  term  hydro- 
therapeia  would  be  preferable. 

HYDRO-PEDE'SIS(t55cop,  water, 
wTiSrjcris,  a  leaping).  Ephidrosis. 
A  violent  breaking  out  of  sweat. 

HYDRO-PERICA'RDIUM 
(uSojp,  water,  TrfpiKdpSiov,  the  peri- 
cardium). Hydrops  pericardii. 
Dropsy  of  the  pericardium  ;  effusion 
of  serum  into  the  pericardium,  or 
external  fibro-serous  covering  of  the 
hearl;.  It  is  termed  active,  when  it 
results  from  inflammatory  action  in 
the  pericardium  ;  passive,  when  it 
occurs  from  obstruction  to  the 
circulation. 

HYDRO-PHO'BIA  (t'Scop,  water, 
<p68os,  fear).  ■  Canine  madness  ;  a 
disease  due  to  inoculation  with  a 
specific  poison  residing  in  the  saliva 
of  a  rabid  animal,  and  characterized 
by  spasms  of  the  muscles  of 
deglutition  and  respiration.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  dread 
of  water,  or  more  correctly  from 
the  fear  of  spasm  caused  by  the 
attempt  to  drink  water  or  any  other 
flidd. 

HYDR-OPHTHA'LMIA  ({JScop, 
water,  6(f>daAfj.6i,  the  eye).  Hy- 
drops oculi.  Dropsy  of  the  vitreous 
humor  of  the  eye,  causing  enlarge- 
ment of  the  globe,  with  loss  of 
sight.    See  Buphthalmia. 

HYDRO-PHY'SOCELE  (SSwp, 
water,  (pvtrdco,  to  inflate,  kVjAt;, 
tumor).  Hydro -pneumatocele.  Her- 
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nia  complicated'  vdth  hydrocele  ; 
hernia  containing  water  and  gas. 

HYDRO'PICA  (CSpcurf,  the 
dropsy).  Medicines  which  relieve 
or  cure  dropsy. 

HYDRO-PLEURI'TIS  (D'Sojp, 
water,  wAevplTis,  pleurisy).  Pleu- 
ritis,  acute  or  chronic,  attended 
with  effusion. 

HYDRO  -  PNEUMOSA'RCA 
(SSaip,  water,  TrveC/xa,  air,  crapl, 
flesh).  A  tumor  containing  water, 
air,  and  a  flesh-like  substance. 

HYDRO  -  PNEUMOT'HORAX 
{vSwp,  water,  Trvev/xcov,  the  lung, 
6(ipa^,  the  chest).  The  complica- 
tion of  pneumothorax  with  liquid 
effusion. 

HY'DROPS  [SiSpcc^p,  from  SSwp, 
water,  and  the  aspect  or  ap- 
pearance). Dropsy,  or,  more 
properly,  hydropsy ;  a  morbid 
accumulation  of  serum  in  the 
interstices  of  the  areolar  tissue, 
with  or  without  effusion  into  serous 
cavities. 

HYDROPS  SACCI  LACRY- 
]\IALIS.  Enlnrgcment  of  the 
lacrymal  sac,  from  the  accumulating 
secretion.  Hydrops  scroti  is  another 
term  for  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 

HYDRO-PY'RETUS  (SScop, 
water,  Trvperos,  fever).  Sudor  An- 
f/licus.  Sweating  fever,  or  sick- 
ness. 

HYDRO-RRHACHI'TIS  (»5a>p, 
water,  pax'Tis,  spinal).  Spina  bi- 
fida ;  Hydrocele  spinalis.  Dropsy 
of  the  spine.  "A  congenital  de- 
ficiency of  the  posterior  lamina? 
and  spinous  processes  of  one  or 
more  vetebrte,  owing  to  which 
there  is  undue  distension  of  the 
membranes  of  the  cord  with  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid.  It  may  exist  in 
the  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  or 
sacral  region."  —  Tanner.  See 
Sfina  Mfida. 

HYDRO-RRHCE'A  (85a.p,  water. 


^e'o),  to  flow).  A  water-flow ;  a 
discharge  of  watery  fluid  from  the 
uterus — a  variety  of  leucorrhoea. 

HYDRO-SA'RCA  (i'So-p,  water, 
(Ttfpl,  flesh).  Anasarca.  Dropsy 
of  the  cellular  membrane. 

Hydro-sarco-cclc  (k^Atj,  tumor). 
Sarocele  attended  with  dropsy  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  See  Sarco- 
celc. 

HYDRO-STA'TIC  BED  {SSpw, 
water,  a-TariKos,  causing  to  stand). 
Water-bed  ;  a  bed  invented  by  Dr. 
Arnott,  consisting  of  a  trough 
lined  with  thin  sheets  of  metal, 
and  partially  filled  with  water, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  floats  a 
sheet  of  water-proof  India-rubber 
cloth.  Upon  this  sheet  is  laid  an 
ordinary  feather-bed,  or  mattress. 

HYDRO-SU'LPHURIC  ACID. 
Sulphi;retted  hydrogen ;  a  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  hydrogen. 
This  is  the  hydro -theioiiic  {Qtlov, 
sulphur)  acid  of  some  German 
chemists.  Its  compounds  with  the 
salifiable  bases  are  termed  hydro- 
sulphurcts,  or  sulphides. 

HYDRO-THO'RAX  (85a,p,  water, 
Qtipa^,  the  chest).  Hydrojjs  thora- 
cis. Dropsy  of  the  cliest ;  water 
on  the  chest ;  a  collection  of  serous 
fluid,  mixed  with  blood,  in  one  or 
both  cavities  of  the  pleura. 

HYDROUS  (OSojp,  water).  This 
is  the  proper  correlative  of  the 
term  anhydrous,  as  applied  to 
certain  "  acid  "  substances  ;  and  it 
should  never  be  confoiinded  with 
the  term  hydrate,  which  is  now- 
applied  to  the  members  of  a  class 
of  bodies  derived  from  water,  as 
hydrate  of  potassium,  and  not  to 
bodies  containing  water.  The 
compound  from  which  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  copper  is  prepared  is 
hydroiis,  not  hydrated,  sulphate  of 
copper. 

HYDROXYL  {SSup,  water,  o|i5r, 
acid,  v'Xij,  matter).    A  monovalent 
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radical  consisting  of  one  atom  of 
oxvgen  and  one  of  hydrogen. 

HYDROXYLAMINE.  Oxyam- 
monia.  A  body  prepared  by  the 
action  on  nitric  oxide  of  nascent 
hydrogen  ;  it  is  ammonia  in  which 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been 
replaced  by  hydroxyl. 

HY'DRURET.  A  compound  of 
hydi'ogen  \vith  a  metal. 

H  Y  D  R  -  U'R  I  A  (D'Soip,  water, 
ovpeo),  to  make  water).  A  term 
applied  to  that  variety  of  chronic 
diuresis,  in  which  a  larger  quantity 
of  urine  is  excreted  than  is  natixral. 
See  Diuresis,  chronic. 

HYGIE'NE  {iyieivos,  good  for 
the  health).  Under  this  term  are 
comprehended  all  the  general 
arrangements  and  remedial  mea- 
sures, private  and  public,  which 
are  conducive  to  the  preservation 
of  health.  The  term  itself,  being 
an  adjective,  requires  the  addition  of 
Te'xi"?-  art,  to  render  it  intelligible. 
Hyqieia  was  the  goddess  of  health. 

HY'GRO-  {vyp6s,  moist).  This 
prefix  denotes  the  presence  of 
vioisture. 

1.  Hygroma.  A  humoral  tumor. 
This  term  is  applied  to  dropsy  of 
the  bursfe  mucosae,  Avhen  the  fluid 
is  serous,  colourless,  and  limpid  ; 
when  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour, 
thick,  and  viscous,  (he  affection  is 
called  (janqlion.  The  term  also 
denotes  hygi-omatous  tumor  of  the 
biain,  or  cysts  containing  a  serous 
or  albuminous  fluid. 

2.  Hygro-metcr  {fierpov,  a  mea- 
sure). An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  Whatever  swells 
by  moisture  and  shrinks  by  dryness 
may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  hygrometer  cmidenser  is  a  modi- 
fication of  Daniell's  hygrometer, 
proposed  by  Regnault,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  valuable 
insti'ument  of  the  class. 


3.  Hygro-metric  water.  That  por- 
tion of  humidity  which  gases  yield 
to  deliquescent  salts. 

4.  Hygro-nietry  {jxfTpov,  a  mea- 
sure). That  part  of  natural  phil- 
osophy which  investigates  the 
moisture  of  bodies,  particularly  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  it  comprehends 
also  the  theory  of  the  instruments 
which  have  been  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  water  contained  in  a  given 
volume  of  air. 

HY'MEN  {vij.i]v,  a  membrane). 
A  crescentiform  fold  of  the  mem- 
brane situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
virgin  vagina.  Tiie  remains  of  the 
hymen,  when  ruptured,  are  termed 
carunciila:  myrtiformes. 

HYO'-  (the  Greek  letter  v). 
Names  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  attached  to  the 
OS  hyoides  :  e.g.,  the  hyo-glossus, 
attached  to  the  os  hyoides,  and  to 
the  tongue  ;  the  hyo-pharyngeus,  a 
synonym  of  the  constrictor  medius  ; 
the  hyo  thyroideus,  kc. 

HYOI'DES  (the  Greek  letter  v, 
and  elSos,  likeness).  A  bone  situ- 
ated between  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  the  larynx.  It  consists  of  a 
central  portion,  called  ossiculum 
medium;  two  lateral  portions, 
called  cornua  mnjora ;  and  two 
smaller  portions,  situated  over  the 
last,  called  cornua  minora. 

HY'GSCIN.  An  alkaloid  pre- 
pared from  hyoscyamin  by  treating 
it  with  baryta  water.  Its  hydro- 
bromate  is  used  as  a  sedative  in 
mania  and  other  forms  of  cerebral 
excitement. 

HYOSGY'AMUS  NIGER  (5s, 
vos,  a  hog,  Kvafios,  a  bean  ;  so 
named  because  hogs  eat  it,  or 
because  it  is  hairj',  like  swine). 
Faba  suilla.  Henbane  ;  an  indi- 
genous plant  of  the  order  Sola- 
nacece,  yielding  an  alkaloid  called 
hyoscyamin.    See  Henbane, 
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This  term  should  be  written 
hyocyamus,  vo  being  the  Greek 
crude  form  of  5s,  a  hog,  and  Kva/xos, 
a  bean.  The  common  form  hyo- 
scyamus,  from  the  full  genitive 
iios,  hyos,  is  just  such  a  word  as  we 
see  in  horse's-radish,  goose's-berry, 
&c. — A.  de  Morgan. 

HYP-ALBUMINO'SIS  {t>Tv6, 
under  albumen).  That  condition 
of  the  blood  in  which  the  proteids 
are  diminished  in  quantity. 

HYP-ANTHO'DIUM  {{.no, 
under,  &i^eos,  a  ilower).  A  form 
of  infloresceuce  in  which  the  re- 
ceptacle folds  upward,  so  as  par- 
tially or  entirely  to  enclose  the 
flowers,  as  in  the  fig.  See  Sy- 
conus. 

HYP-APO'PHYSIS  [{,Tv6,  below, 
and  aTTocpvffis,  apophysis,  or  a  pro- 
cess of  Ijone).  A  process,  usually 
exogenous,  which  descends  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  "centrum,"  or 
body  of  the  vertebra.  It  is  single, 
perforated,  or  sometimes  double  in 
a  transverse  pair.    See  Vertebra. 

HYPA'XIAL  MUSCLES.  See 
Efaxial  Muscles. 

HY'PER-  (inep,  over  or  above). 
This  prefix  is  a  Greek  preposition, 
signifying  over,  above,  in  reference 
to  place,  and  to  quantity  or  excess. 
In  Chemistry,  it  is  applied  to  acids 
which  contain  more  oxygen  than 
those  to  which  the  word  per  is 
prefixed.    See  Hypo-. 

HYPER-ACU'SIS  {iiirip,  in  ex- 
cess, cLKoiw,  to  hear).  Hijpercousis. 
The  name  given  by  M.  Hard  to  a 
morbidly  acute  sense  of  hearing. 
In  a  case  given  by  Dr.  Good,  this 
aflfection  .singularly  sympathized 
with  the  sense  of  sight :  the  patient 
said,  "A  loud  sound  affects  my 
eyes,  and  a  strong  light  my  ears." 

HYPER-^STHE'SIA  {vn^p, 
above,  aXadrjaLs,  sensation).  Ex- 
cessive or  morbid  sensibility,  gener- 
ally referable  to  hysteria ;  intoler- 


ance of  light  and  sound,  &c.  See 
AncBsthesia. 

HYPER-^STHE'TICA  {iir^p, 
above,  alcrdriffis,  the  faculty  of  per- 
ception). A  class  of  aesthetic  re- 
medies, which  render  sensation 
more  acute,  and  excite  the  sen- 
sibility of  paralyzed  parts,  as 
strychnia,  brucia,  &c.  See  Ances- 
thetica. 

HYPER- ALGE'SIA  {Mp,  above, 
&\yos,  pain ).  Increased  sensibility 
to  pain.    See  Analgesia. 

HYPER-CATHA'RSIS  {bnip,  in 
excess,  KaSalpa,  to  purge).  Super- 
purgation  ;  excessive  purgation. 

HYPER-CHLO'RIC  ACID.  An 
acid  containing  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  than  the  chloric  acid. 

HYPE'R-CRISIS  (inep,  in  ex- 
cess, Rp'ivu),  to  decide).  A  crisis  of 
unusual  severity. 

HYPER-ERETHI'SMUS  (67r€>, 
and  epeQifffios,  irritation).  Aug- 
mented excitability ;  as  of  the 
spinal  centre,  in  laryngismus, 
tetanus,  &c.  This  state  of  things 
was  distinguished,  by  Marshall 
Hall,  by  terms  ending  in  -ode,  as 
epileptoc^e,  tetanofic,  though  in  each 
disease  there  is  something  specific. 
See  Eretliism  and  Catalysis. 

HYPER-H^'MIA  {iirip,  in  ex- 
cess, aifjia,  blood).  Plethora,  or 
excess  of  blood,  caused  by  the 
undue  supply  of  blood  to  (active), 
or  by  impediment  to  the  removal 
of  blood  from  a  part  (passive). 
Compare  Hyp-lmmia. 

HYPER-HIDRO'SIS  {{ririp, 
above,  'iSpwcrit,  a  sweating).  Sjihi- 
drosis  pro/usa.  Excessive  perspira- 
tion ;  augmentation  of  the  secre- 
tion of  tlie  sudoriparous  glands. 

HYPER-INO'SIS  (iirep,  above, 
is,  Ivos,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood).  A 
condition  of  increased  fibrin  in  the 
blood,  as  distinguished  from  hypi- 
nosis  {uttS,  under),  or  diminished 
fibrin  in  the  blood. 
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HYPER-KINE'SIS  (iTre'p,  above, 
KtuetiD,  to  move).  Hypercinesis.  In- 
creased irritability  of  the  muscles, 
producing  spasm.    See  Acinesis. 

HYPER-METRO'PIA  [vir^p, 
over  or  in  excess,  fj-irpov,  a  mea- 
sure, &\^,  the  eye).  Hyperopia. 
Over-sight.  An  affection  of  the  eye 
in  which  its  refractive  power  is  too 
low,  or  the  optic  (antero-posterior) 
axis  too  short.  In  either  case, 
parallel  rays  are  ,not  brought  to 
a  focus  on  the  retina,  but  be- 
hind it.  It  is  the  converse  of 
myopia. 

HYPER-OSTO'SIS  (iire'p,  in 
excess, '  offreov,  a  bone).  Enlarge- 
ment of  a  bone,  or  of  its  mem- 
branous covering. 

HYPER-OXYMURI  A'TIC 
ACID.  The  former  name  of  chloric 
acid.  Its  compounds  are  hyper- 
oxymuriates,  or  neutral  salts,  now 
called  chlorates.    See  Chlorine. 

HYPER-PLASIS  {indp,  in  ex- 
cess, irAdtris,  conformation).  2Iy- 
pcrplasia.  Excessive  conformation ; 
accumulation  or  new  formation  of 
similar  structure,  as  of  areolar 
tissue  ;  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  individual  elements  of  a 
tissue.    Compare  Hypertrophy. 

HYPER-STHE'NICA  (^Tre'p, 
above,  crdevos,  strength).  Sthenica. 
A  term  applied  to  .stimulants,  as 
distinguished  from  hyposthenica 
(uttJ,  under)  or  contra-stimulants. 

HYPER-TROPHY  {in^p,  in  ex- 
cess, Tpo(p-n,  nutrition).  An  excess 
of  nutrition,  as  applied  to  tissues 
and  organs ;  it  is  indicated  by  in- 
crease of  size,  and  sometimes  of  the 
consistence,  of  the  organic  texture. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  white  substance 
of  the  liver  is  described  by  Baillie 
as  the  common  tubercle  of  the  liver, 
and  is  known  in  this  country  by 
the  name  of  the  drunkard's  liver. 
When  the  walls  of  the  heart  are 
thickened  at  the  expense  of  the 


cavities,  this  state  is  termed  con- 
centric hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophia  venarum.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  veins  of  the  skin, 
occurring  on  certain  parts  of  the 
face,  or  on  the  limbs,  particularly 
on  the  lower  extremities,  where  it  is 
commonly  attended  by  a  varicose 
state  of  the  subcutaneous  veins. 

HY'PH^  ({xp'fl,  a  web).  The 
more  or  less  branched  and  often 
interwoven  filaments  of  fungi. 

HYPHOMYCE'TES  {vcp-fi,  a  web, 
fjLVKTis,  a  fungus).  Mould  fungi 
found  on  numerous  organic  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  decay,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  body. 

HYP-H^'MIA  under,  affia, 
blood).  Deficiency  of  blood ;  a 
term  synonymous  with  anhaimia, 
and  denoting  a  disease  analogous 
to  etiolation  in  plants.  Compare 
Hyper-hcemia. 

HYP-mO'SIS  {(>Tr6,  under,  yy, 
lv6s,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood).  A 
condition  in  which  the  quantity 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  frequently 
less  than  in  health,  while  the 
quantity  of  corpuscles  is  either 
absolutely  or  relatively  increased ; 
and  the  quantity  of  solid  con- 
stituents is  also  frequently  larger 
than  in  the  normal  fluid.  See 
Hyper-inosis. 

HY'PNICA  (Snuos,  sleep). 
Agents  affecting  sleep,  cither  bj' 
inducing  it  or  by  checking  it ;  the 
former  are  called  hypnotica,  the 
latter  agrypnotica. 

HYPNO'BATES  {liirvos,  sleep, 
fialvoi,  to  walk).  A  sleep-walker ; 
one  who  walks  in  his  sleep.  See 
Somnambulism. 

HYPNO'LOGIST  {^iirvos,  sleep, 
\6yos,  an  account).  A  name  as- 
sumed by  the  late  Mr.  Gardner,  on 
account  of  his  method  of  procuring 
sound  and  refreshing  sleep  at  will. 
It  depends  on  the  bringing  of  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
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single  sensation  :  ' '  that  instant  the 
sensorium  abdicates  the  throne,  and 
the  hypnotic  faculty  steeps  it  in 
oblivion."    See  Monotony. 

HYPNO'TICS  {iT^vos,  sleep). 
Medicines  which  cause  sleep.  They 
are  also  termed  narcotics  and  sopo- 
rifics. 

HY'PlSrOTISM  (u'tti/oj,  sleep). 
The  sleep-like  state  produced  in  a 
person  by  fixing  his  mind  steadily 
on  one  particular  object.  Also,  the 
kind  of  sleep  said  to  be  produced 
by  animal  magnetism. 

HYPO-  {{,176).  A  Greek  pre- 
position signifying  under,  mth  re- 
ference to  place ;  in  composition, 
it  sometimes  denotes  deficiency, 
and  corresponds  to  our  someivhat, 
a  litttle,  &c.  In  chemistry,  it 
denotes  a  smaller  quantity  of  acid 
than  is  found  in  the  compounds  to 
which  it  is  prefixed,  as  in  hypo- 
sulphuric  acid,  &c.    See  Hyper-. 

HY'POBLAST.  See  Blastoder- 
mic Layers. 

HYPO-BL'EPHARON  {{>ir6, 
under,  ^Ktfpapov,  the  eye-lid).  An 
artificial  eye,  placed  under  the 
eye-lid  ;  also  tumefaction  under  one 
or  both  eye-lids. 

HYPO-CHLO'RIC  ACID,  or 
PEROXIDE  OF  CHLORINE.  A 
liighly  explosive  body,  produced  by 
the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
on  chlorate  of  potash. 

HYPO-CHLO'ROUS  ACID.  An 
acid  produced  by  shaking  up  mer- 
curic oxide  with  chlorine  water. 
It  possesses  powerful  bleaching 
properties,  and  is  unknown  in  the 
concentrated  state. 

HYPO-CHONDRI'ASIS  {{,it6- 
XovSpiaK6s,  affected  in  the  hypo- 
chondrium).  "Some  disturbance 
of  the  bodily  health,  attended  with 
exaggerated  ideas  or  depressed 
feelings,  but  without  actual  disorder 
of  the  intellect." — Norn,  of  Dis.  _  It 
is  a  hypercesthesis  of  the  abdominal 


nervous  system,  and  is  termed 
Spleen,  English  Malady,  &c. 

HYPO-CHO'NDRIUM  {iizS,  un- 
der, xofSpos,  cartilage).  The  hypo- 
chondriac or  upper  lateral  region 
of  the  abdomen,  situated  under 
the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs. 

HYPO'-CHYMA  {M,  under, 
Xyyuo,  that  which  is  poured  out). 
Hypochysis  ;  apochysis.  Tliese  are 
terms  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
cataract,  which  seems  to  have  been 
first  introduced  by  the  Arabian 
wi'iters  ;  though  the  more  common 
name  among  them  was  gutta  ob- 
scura.  It  is  the  sitffusio  of  the 
Latins. 

HYPO-CRATE'RIFORM  [tirS, 
under,  Kpar^p,  a  bowl,  forma, 
likeness).  Salver-shaped  ;  as  ap- 
plied to  a  calyx  or  corolla,  of  which 
the  tube  is  long  and  slender,  and 
the  limb  flat,  as  in  phlox.  The  term 
is  hybrid.  Hypocrateroid  is  correct. 

HYPO-DE'RMIC  INJECTION 
(uTTo,  under,  Sepfia,  the  skin).  A 
method  of  administering  certain 
drugs,  as  morphia,  by  injecting 
their  solutions  under  the  skin.  The 
Greek  term  hypodermic  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Latin  subcutaneom, 

HYPO'-GALA;  HYPO-HiE'MA; 
HYPO-LY'MPHA;  HYPO'-PYUM 
{vttS,  under ;  7oA.a,  milk ;  alfia, 
blood  lymph,  water  ;  trvov,  pus). 
Effusion  of  a  milky,  sanguineous, 
lyniphy,  or  purulent  fluid,  re- 
spectivel}',  into  the  chamber  of  the 
aqueous  humor  of  the  eye.  The  last 
of  these  terms  is  also  applied  to  the 
presence  of  pus  in  the  laniinre  of 
the  cornea.  Empyesis  oculi  {iv,  in, 
wvov,  pus)  denotes  an  effusion  of 
pus  behind,  as  well  as  in  front  of, 
the  iris. 

HYPO-GA'STRIUM  {inS,  under, 
yacTT'fip,  the  belly).  The  lower 
anterior  region  of  the  abdomen, 
or  supra-pubic.  Hypogastrocele  is 
hernia  of  the  hypogastrium. 
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HYPO'-GEOUS  (i^Tro,  under,  yv, 
the  earth).  Subterranean ;  as 
applied  to  those  cotyledons  which 
remain  beneath  the  earth,  and 
opposed  to  epiqeous,  upon  the  earth. 

HYPO-GLO'SSAL  {{>w',  under, 
yKwaa-a,  the  tongue).  The  name  of 
the  lingualis,  or  ninth  pair  of  nerves, 
situated  beneath  the  tongue. 

HYPO'-GYNOUS  {biz6,  under, 
yuv^,  a  woman).  That  condition 
of  the  stamens  of  a  plant  in  which 
they  contract  no  adhesion  to  the 
sides  of  the  calyx,  as  in  ranunculus. 

HYPO-NI'TROUS  ACID.  The 
name  given  by  some  chemists  to 
nitrous  acid,  or  the  azotous  of 
Thenard  ;  while  hypo-nitric  acid  is 
another  name  for  the  nitrous  acid 
of  those  chemists,  or  the  peroxide 
of  nitrogen. 

HYPO'PHYSIS  (iTTo',  beneath, 
4>v<ris,  from  (pvoi,  to  be  developed). 
The  gland-like  body  and  sac  (the 
pituitary  body  and  infundibulum) 
which  form  an  appendage  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  [third  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  and  are  contained  in 
the  sella  turcica.  See  Mesenceph- 
alon. 

HYPO-PIGROTO'XIC  ACID. 
An  amorphous,  brown,  solid  acid, 
procured  from  Cocculus  Indicus, 
approaching  to  picrotoxin  in  its 
composition. 

HYPO'PION  {iTWTnoy,  the  part 
of  the  face  under  the  eyes  ;  a 
bruise).  A  collection  of  purulent 
matter  in  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye.  Lawrence  considered  that 
this  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  disease,  but  as  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  some  part  adjacent 
to  the  anterior  chamber. 

HYPO-PLA'SIA  {{,w6,  under, 
Trydffis,  a  moulding).  The  defective 
development  of  an  organ  or  tissue. 
See  Aplasia. 

'  HYPO-SA'RCA  {dTvS,  under, 
ffdp^,  ffapK6s,  flesh).    Aqua  suhter 


cutem,  A  term  used  by  Celsus  and 
others  for  anasarca. 

HYPO-SPA'DIAS  {{,7r6,  under, 
(TTrdco,  to  draw).  A  congenital 
malformation  of  the  penis,  in  which 
the  urethra  is  fissured  on  the  wider 
surface,  instead  of  opening  at  the 
extremity  of  the  glands.  See 
Epispadias. 

HYPO-SPHAGMA  {hiro,  under, 
(T^ayji,  slaughter).  1.  The  blood 
of  an  animal  mixed  with  divers 
ingredients,  like  our  black  puddings. 
2.  A  suffusion  of  blood  in  the  eye, 
from  a  blow. — Gcden. 

HYPO'-STASIS  \{i>T:6,  under, 
(TTcttris,  a  standing).  A  sediment, 
as  that  of  the  urine.  Any  deposit 
of  a  fluid.  The  passage  of  blood 
after  death  into  the  veins  of  the 
most  depending  parts  causing 
patches  on  the  skin  of  a  purple 
colour,  these  are  called  livores. 

HYPO-SULPHITES.  Combina- 
tions of  hyposulphurous  acid  with 
basis.  The  acid  has  only  recently 
been  isolated. 

HYPO'-THENAE,  (^ttJ,  under, 
6ivap,  the  palm  of  the  hand).  One 
of  the  muscles  contracting  the 
thumb.  The  term  has  been  applied 
both  to  the  abductor  minimi  digiti 
and  to  the  abductor  poUicis  muscles 
of  the  hand.  The  hypothenar  emin- 
ence is  that  on  the  iuner  side  of  the 
palm  formed  by  the  small  muscles 
of  the  little  finger.    See  Thenar. 

HYPO'-THESIS  (>57r($0eo-is,  a 
placing  under).  A  supposition ;  an 
assumption  of  a  cause  for  phenomena 
unknown  or  uncertain.    See  Theory, 

HYPO'-XANTHIN  {W6,  under, 
|au0ds,  yellow).  A  nitrogenous 
substance  found  in  the  muscles, 
spleen,  and  medulla  of  bone. 

HYPSO'METER  {\i^\,os,  height, 
fifrpov,  a  measure).  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  temperature  at 
which  water  boils  at  different 
altitudes. 
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HYRA'CEUM,  A  substance 
procured  from  the  Hyrax  Capensis, 
or  Cape  Badger,  and  named  with 
reference  to  the  animal  in  the  same 
way  as  castoreum  to  castor.  It  is 
probably  an  excretion,  generally 
thought  to  be  inspissated  urine,  of 
the  animal ;  and  it  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  castoreum. 

HY'STERA  {v(TT4pa).  The 
Greek  term  for  the  uterus,  matrix, 
or  womb.  This  term  is  the  femi- 
nine of  Sffrepos,  inferior,  the  womb 
being  the  lowest  of  the  viscera. 

1.  Hyster-algia  (&\yos,  pain). 
Dolor  uteri.    Pain  of  the  uterus. 

2.  Hysteria.  A  nervous  disorder 
characterized  by  convulsive  par- 
oxysms or  fits  and  impairment  of 
the  controlling  power  of  the  will, 
without  complete  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. Hysteria  simulates 
various  other  affections  and  dis- 
eases.   See  Globios  hystericus. 

3.  Eyster-6ctomy  (e'/cTo^^,  ex- 
cision). Complete  removal  of  the 
uterus. 


4.  Hyster-iiis.  Metritus.  In- 
flammation of  the  uterus. 

5.  Hystero-cele  {ktiKt),  a  tumor). 
Hernia  of  the  uterus. 

6.  Hystero-epilejKy.  This  is  dis- 
tinguished from  true  epilejisy  by 
the  attack  being  always  announced 
by  curious  premonitory  symptoms 
of  rather  long  duration.  These 
symptoms  consist  in  an  aura  start- 
ing from  the  ovarian  region,  and 
reaching  successively  the  epigas- 
trium, the  neck,  and  finally  the 
head.  The  patient  is  more  violent 
than  in  true  epilepsy,  rarely,  if 
ever,  bites  her  tongue,  or  empties 
her  bladder  or  rectum  during  the  fit. 

7.  Hystero-2')tosis  {tttSxtis,  pro- 
lapsus).   Prolapsus  of  the  uterus. 

8.  iSystero-tomia  {TOfiii,  section). 
The  Coesarian  section,  or  incision 
into  the  abdomen  and  uterus,  to 
extract  the  foetus. 

HY'STRIACIS  {Sffrpil  a  porcu- 
pine). Porcupine  hair ;  bristly 
hair ;  an  afl'ection  in  which  the 
hair  is  thick,  rigid,  and  bristly. 


lAMATOLO'GIA  laf^aros, 
a  remedy,  \6'yos,  an  account). 
That  department  of  therapeutics 
which  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  remedies.  Tlie  term  is 
generally  synonymous  with  aco- 
logy,  though  this  is  sometimes 
limited  to  the  consideration  of 
surgical  and  mechanical  remedies. 

lATRALEl'PTA  (loTpaXeiTTTrjy, 
a  surgeon  who  practises  by  anoint- 
ing, friction,  and  exercise;  from 
laTpevai,  to  cure,  and  aKeifu,  to 
anoint).  Medicus  unguentarius.  A 
physician  who  treats  diseases  by 
means  of  friction  and  ointments. 
The  iatraleiptic  method  consists  in 


the  employment  of  such  remedies, 
and  is  sometimes  termed  the  epider- 
mic method,  espnoic  medicine,  &c. 

lATREUSOLO'GIA  {Idrpevffis, 
i.q,  larpeia ,  medical  treatment, 
\6'yo9,  a  description).  A  descrip- 
tion of  medical  treatment;  a  term 
applied  by  Sprengel  to  general 
therapeutics. 

lATROMATHEMA'TICI  (<a- 
Tpds,  a  physician,  ij.a6rifj.aTtic6s,  dis- 
posed to  learn).  A  school  of 
physicians  who  explained  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  and  the  action 
of  remedies,  on  the  principles  of 
mathematical  and  mechanical  phil- 
osophy. 


ICE-  - 

ICE-CAP.  A  bladder  contain- 
ing pounded  ice,  applied  to  the 
head  in  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
The  ice-poultice  is  a  bladder  con- 
taining ponnded  ice,  to  be  applied 
to  hernial  tumors  in  order  to 
diminish  their  size  and  facilitate 
their  reduction. 

ICELAND  MOSS.  Cetraria  is- 
landica.  A  lichen,  growing  on  the 
ground  in  exposed  situations  in 
northern  c6untries,  and  affording 
a  light,  nutritious  aliment.  The 
bitter  principle  is  called  cetrarin. 

ICHOR  {Ix'^P'  sanies,  corrupted 
blood).  A  thin,  fetid,  colourless 
discharge,  issuing  from  wounds, 
ulcers,  &c. 

ICHORRH^'MIA  {Ixfp,  sanies, 
aiixa,  blood).  Virchow's  designa- 
tion of  pyoemia  or  septicaemia,  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood, 
caused  by  the  introduction  of 
ichorous  or  putrid  matters  into 
the  system. 

ICHTHYIA'SIS.  A  synonym 
for  ichthyosis,  or  fish-skin  disease, 
adopted  by  Good.  The  termina- 
tion -iasis  is  more  accordant  with 
the  analogy  followed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  similar  names. 

ICHTHYOCO'LLA(<'x0w,  IxOios, 
a  fish,  K6\\a,  glue).  Isinglass  ; 
hsh-glue ;  a  substance  prepared 
irom  the  air-bladder,  or  sound, 
of  different  species  of  Acipenser, 
and  other  genera  of  fishes. 

rCHTHYOL  {Ixdis,  a  fish). 
Sulphichthyolate  of  soda.  A  brown 
resinous-looking  substance.  Ex- 
tracted from  Tyrolese  bitumen.  It 
is  used  as  an  external  remedy  in 
eczema  and  other  skin  diseases,  and 
internally  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

ICHTHYOPSIDA  {IxQis,  a  fish, 
o^\iis,  appearance).  That  division 
of  vertebrates  whicli  includes 
Pisces  and  Amphibia. 

ICHTHYO'SIS  (.'xflva,  the  dried, 
rough  skin  of  the  fish  ftlvt],  or 
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shark,  like  shagreen).  Fish-skin 
disease ;  a  papillary,  indurated, 
horny  condition  of  the  skin.  Sir 
Ei'asmus  Wilson  complained  of  the 
confusion  into  which  writers  on 
this  disease  have  fallen,  from  the 
want  of  a  distinction  between  two 
obvious  forms  which  the  disease 
is  apt  to  present.  "In  one  of 
these,"  he  observes,  "to  which  I 
have  given  the  term  xeroderma 
ichthy aides,  and  which  may  very 
properly  be  called  ichthyosis  vera, 
the  epidermis  is  the  seat  of  the 
morbid  alteration ;  while  in  the 
other,  which  I  have  termed  ich- 
thyosis sebacca,  and  which  may 
also  be  denominated  ichthyosis 
spuria,  the  morbid  appearances 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
sebaceous  secretion  altered  in  its 
quantity  and  quality,  and  de- 
posited on  the  surface  of  the  skin." 
See  Sauroderma. 

According  to  the  principle  of 
Greek  terminology,  the  proper 
term  is  ichthyoma.  See  Preface, 
par.  2. 

ICOSA'NDRIA  {eXKocri,  twenty, 
avTjp,  a  man).  The  twelfth  class 
in  Linnajus's  system,  comprising 
plant  which  have  twenty  or  more 
stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx. 

rCTERUS.  The  Jaundice; 
also  called  morbus  regius,  morbus 
arcuatus,  aurigo,  &c.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  term  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  bird,  of  a  yellowish- 
green  colour,  called  by  the  Greeks 
iKTepos,  by  the  Romans  galbuhis  ; 
the  looking  upon  this  bird  by  the 
jaundiced  person  was  said  to  cure 
the  patient,  though  it  killed  the 
bird  !  The  same  thing  was  said 
of  the  bird  xopoSpids,  perhaps  the 
lapwing  or  the  curlew. 

1.  Icterus  cholicus.  Bilic  or 
hepatogenous  jaundice;  a  term 
by  which  Dr.  Macleod  denotes 
that  variety  of  jaundice  which 
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"arises  from  tlie  passage  into  the 
tissues  of  bile  the  product  of  the 
hepatic  function,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  following  variety. 

2.  Icterus  choloides.  Bilioid  or 
hajmatogenous  jaundice ;  a  term 
denoting  a  similar  distribution  as 
in  the  preceding  variety,  ' '  not  of 
bile  itself,  but  of  some  or  all  of 
its  constituents,  which  the  liver, 
owing  to  its  function  being  sus- 
pended, has  failed  first  to  elimi- 
nate, and  then  to  combine." 

3.  Icleritia.  Icterus  ueonatorum. 
Infantile  jaundice. 

4.  Icterodes  (i/crepcoS^s,  i.q.  iKre- 
Pik6s).  Jaundiced  ;  full  of  jaun- 
dice. From  this  term  must  be 
distinguished  ideroid,  or  jaundice- 
like,  applied  to  a  yellow  tint  or 
complexion,  resembling  that  pro- 
duced by  jaundice.  See  -Ides  and 
■Odes ;  and  Preface,  par.  4. 

I'CTUS  SO'LIS.  Coup  de  soleil. 
Sun -stroke  ;  an  effect  produced 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  a  part 
of  the  body,  as  eczema  solare,  or 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of  its 
membranes. 

-IDE,  in  CHEMISTRY.  A  ter- 
mination applied,  in  chemical 
nomenclatui'e,  to  the  combinations 
of  certain  radicals  which  have 
an  electro-negative  deportment,  as 
cyanogen,  which  becomes  cya.\\ide 
of  ethyl.  There  are  two  classes 
of  chemical  words  ending  respec- 
tively in  ide  and  ine,  w-hich  were 
in  most  cases  formerly  written 
without  the  final  e  ;  the  letter  is 
now  almost  universally  retained, 
as  in  bromine,  chloride,  &c.  See 

IDEA'LITY.  A  term  in  ])hreno- 
logy,  indicative  of  poetic  feeling, 
of  a  sense  and  love  of  beauty,  and 
of  warmth  of  imaginntion  and 
expression.  Its  organ  is  placed 
between  those  of  Wonder  and 
Acquisitiveness,    the    former  of 


which  is  frequently  developed 
with  it. 

I'DEO-MO'TION.  Motion  aris- 
ing from  dominant  idea — neither 
voluntary,  nor  purely  reflex. 

-IDES,  -IDE,  -ID  (fiSos,  like- 
ness). A  terminal  syllabic  of 
several  words,  indicating  likeness 
to  something  expressed  in  the 
former  part  of  the  words,  as  in 
deho-idcs,  like  the  letter  delta  ; 
cuncro-idc,  like  a  crab  typho-ic?, 
like  typhus.    See  -Odes. 

IDIOMU'SCULAR  {tSios,  pecu- 
liar, muscular).  That  which  be- 
longs or  is  peculiar  to  a  muscle ; 
idioniuscular  contractions  are  those 
which  are  due  to  direct  irritation 
of  muscular  fibre. 

IDIOPATHIC  (?5(os,  peculiar, 
iraQos,  affection).  A  term  applied 
to  primary  disease,  as  distinguished 
from  symptomatic;  to  disease  not 
dejiendent  on,  or  occasioned  by,  any 
other  disease. 

IDIO-SY'NCRASY  {l^iocrvyKpa- 
ala,  from  ISios,  peculiar,  and 
(TvyKpaats,  a  mixing  together,  a 
tempering).  A  term  denoting  a 
peculiar  temjjcramcnt  or  habit  of 
body  :  opiiiin  will  not  induce 
sleep  ;  milk  is  poison  ;  astringents 
purge  ;  purgatives  are  astringent, 
&c.  We  cannot  explain  these 
things ;  the  clever  cloak  of  our 
ignorance  is — idiosyncrasy.  Sec 
Shock. 

I'DIOT  (iSicoTTjs,  a  private  per- 
son ;  one  not  engaged  in  public 
affairs).  A  term  characteristic  of 
Greek  life  ;  from  its  primary  use, 
as  applied  to  a  private  or  unofli- 
cial  person,  it  came  to  signify  au 
ignorant  person,  unqualified  for 
office  ;  eventually,  it  denoted  a 
person  whose  mental  powers  were 
not  merely  unexercised,  but  posi- 
tively deficient. 

IDIOTCY  or  IDIOCY.  Extreme 
imbecility  of  intellect,  in  which 
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the  faculty  of  reason  has  never 
been  developed,  owing  to  con- 
genital imperfection  of  the  brain. 
See  Lunacy. 

IGASU'RIC  ACID.  Stnjclmic 
acid.  A  peculiar  acid,  which  oc- 
curs in  combination  with  strychnia 
in  nux  vomica,  and  St.  Ignatius's 
bean.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
Malay  name  Igasura,  by  which  the 
natives  in  India  designate  the  faba 
Sancti  Ignatii. 

Igasuria.  An  alkaloid  contained 
in  the  mother  liquors  of  the 
preparations  of  strychnine  and 
brucine. 

IGNIPU'NCTURE  {ignis,  fire, 
pionctura,  from  pungcrc,  to  prick). 
Ignipuncluratioii.  Fire-puncture  ; 
the  insertion  of  heated  needles 
into  the  skin  or  flesh.  See  Acu- 
puncture. 

IGNIS.  Fire.  A  term  especi- 
ally applied  to  certain  diseases. 
Thus  we  have  the  ignis  sacer  of 
Celsus,  denoting  a  tubercular 
affection  ;  ignis  Sancti  Antonii,  or 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  another  name 
for  erysipelas,  which  has  also  been 
termed  ignis  mlalicus,  or  flying 
fire  ;  ignis  Pcrsicus,  or  Persian 
fire,  for  anthrax  ;  and  zona  ignca, 
or  the  fiery  zone,  for  herpes  zoster. 
The  ignis  fatuus  is  a  luminous 
appearance,  probably  occasioned  by 
the  extrication  of  phosphuretted 
or  carburetted  hydrogen  from 
rotting  leaves  and  other  ve£;etable 
matters.  It  is  popularly  termed 
Will-with-the-wisp,  or  Will-o'-the- 
wisp. 

IGNI'TION  [ignis,  fire  ;  ignio, 
to  set  on  fire  ;  ignesco,  to  take 
fire).  hicandescence.  The  state 
of  becoming  luminous  by  the 
application  of  heat.  When  this 
eifect  is  attended  by  oxidation,  it 
is  termed  combustion.  The  term 
spontaneous  is  usually  prefixed 
when  the  ignition  is  a  consequence 


of  slow  and  gradual  accumulation 
of  heat  from  oxidation.  See 
Combustio7i. 

The  degrees  of  luminosity  are 
indicated  by  the  following  terms. 
At  first  it  is  of  a  dingy  red,  or 
luorm-rcd,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  ;  then  bright-red,  indicating 
what  is  called  cherry-red  heat ;  at 
a  higher  temperature  we  have  an 
orange  or  j-ellow  tint  ;  and,  lastlj', 
a  white  heat,  when  the  light  is 
painful  to  the  eye.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, incandescence  denotes  the  last 
degree  only. 

I'GREUSINE.  That  portion  of 
volatile  oils  which  is  odoriferous, 
and  is  coloured  by  nitric  acid  ;  it 
is  called  elaiodon  hy  Herberger. 

I'LEUM  (eiAeoi,  to  roll  up). 

The  lower  three-fifths  of  the  small 
intestine,  so  called  from  their  con- 
volutions, or  peristaltic  motions  ; 
they  extend  as  far  as  the  hypogastric 
and  iliac  regions. 

Ilco-ccecal  or  ileo-colic  valve. 
Valvula  Bauhini.  The  name  given 
to  two  semilunar  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  found  at  the  termination 
of  the  ileum  in  the  large  intestine, 
constituting  the  division  between 
the  ctecum  and  the  colon,  and 
opposing  the  passage  of  matters 
from  the  large  into  the  small  in- 
testine, while  they  readily  allow  of 
a  passage  the  other  way. 

I'LEUS  or  ILIAC  PASSION" 
(i\6oy  or  il\t6s,  ileus,  volvulus,  a 
disease  of  the  intestines,  from 
elxeco,  fi\w,  to  roll  up).  A  severe 
form  of  intestinal  disease,  charac- 
terized by  violent  gi'iping  pain 
around  the  umbilicus,  spasm  and 
retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  obstinate  costiveness,  and 
vomiting.  Intestinal  obstruction. 
See  Chordapsus. 

I'LIA.  The  flanks  ;  the  loins  ; 
the  part  of  the  body  extending 
from  the  lowest  ribs  to  the  groin 
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or  the  region  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  hypogastrium,  commonly 
called  the  iliac  region. 

1.  Iliac  arteries.  These  are 
termed  common,  where  they  are 
formed  by  the  bifurcations  of  the 
aorta.  They  afterwards  divide  into 
the  external  iliac,  and  the  internal 
or  hypogastric  arteries. 

2.  Hiae  fossa.  A  broad  and 
shallow  cavity  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdominal  or  inner  surface  of 
the  03  iliacum.  Another  fossa, 
alternately  concave  and  convex,  on 
the  femoral  or  external  surface,  is 
called  the  external  iliac  fossa. 

3.  Iliac  mesocolon.  A  fold  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  embraces  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

4.  Iliaciim  0.9;  os  coxarum. 
Other  names  for  the  os  innomina- 
tum,  derived  from  the  circumstauce 
that  this  conapound  bone  supports 
the  parts  which  the  ancients  called 
ilia,  or  the  flanks. 

5.  Ilio-.  Terms  compounded  with 
this  word  denote  parts  connected 
with  the  ilium,  as  ilio-lumhar,  ilio- 
sacral,  ilio-coical,  &c.  The  ilio- 
abdominalis  is  another  name  for 
the  interual  oblique  muscle  ;  ilio- 
costalis,  for  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum.  ilio-hypogastric  nerve,  or 
superior  musculocutaneus,  and  the 
ilio-inguinal,  or  inferior  musculo- 
cutaneus, are  branches  of  the  first 
lumbar  nerve. 

6.  Hium  OS.  The  uppermost 
portion  of  the  os  iliacum,  probably 
so  named  because  it  seems  to  sup- 
port the  intestine  called  the  ileum. 
This  bone  is  also  termed  pars  iliaca 
ossis  innominati. 

I'LICIN.  A  neutral  crystalline 
vegetable  principle  obtained  fi-om 
the  leaves  of  Hex  aquifolium,  or 
Holly. 

ILLU'SION  {illudere,  to  sport 
at).  The  involuntary  perception 
of  objects,  specially  of  a  spectral 


character.  In  conception,  the 
transference  of  the  objects  of 
thought  to  the  retina  is  voluntary. 
Illusion  is  practised  on  the  senses, 
delusion  on  the  mind.  See  Hallu- 
cination. 

ILLUTA'TIO  (in,  upon,  lutum, 
mud).  Mud-bathing ;  immersion 
into  river-  or  sea-mud.  Hot  dung 
is  used  in  France  and  in  Poland. 

IM'AGO.  The  perfect  insect, 
the  result  of  a  series  of  metamor- 
phoses. 

IMBECI'LLITAS  (imbecillus, 
weak).  Debility  ;  "  uniform  ex- 
haustion of  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  without  specific  disease." 
This  term,  originally  denoting 
feebleness  of  the  body,  is  applied, 
popularly,  to  weakness  of  the  mind 
or  intellect. 

IMBIBI'TION  {imbibere,  to  drink 
in).  The  passage  of  fluid  and 
gaseous  matters  through  dead  and 
living  tissues.  The  terms  imbibition, 
and  exudation  or  transpiration,  used 
in  physiology,  are  analogous  to 
the  terms  aspiration  and  expira- 
tion, and  have  been  translated,  by 
Dntrochet,  by  the  two  Greek  words 
endosmosis  and  exosmosis. 

I'MBRICATED  [imbrex,  imbri- 
cic,  a  roof-tile).  A  form  of  restiva- 
tion,  or  vernation,  in  which  the 
pieces  overlap  one  another  parallelly 
at  the  margins,  without  any  involu- 
tion, like  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  a 
house — a  distinguishing  character 
of  the  Glumacefe. 

IMIDES.  A  class  of  chemical 
substances  derived  from  ammonia, 
and  named  from  their  supposed 
radical  imidogen,  as  the  amides 
from  amidogen. 

IMITATION.  A  term  in  phre- 
nology, indicative  of  a  disposition 
to  copy  the  manners,  gestures,  and 
actions  of  others ;  it  is  generally 
more  active  in  children  than  in 
adults.     Its  organ  is  placed  by 
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phrenologists  at  tlie  front  of  the 
head,  on  each  side  of  that  of 
Benevolence. 

IMMOBILIZATION.  The  fixa- 
tion of  a  joint  so  as  to  prevent  its 
movements,  or  of  a  fractared  bone 
so  that  the  ends  do  not  move  on  one 
another  when  the  limb  or  part  is 
disturbed. 

IMPA'CTIO  {imjjingere,  to  drive 
into).  A  striking  against,  concus- 
sion, or  impact.  The  terra  is  applied 
to  coagula,  in  cases  of  throvibosis, 
or  local  coagulation ;  and  of 
embolism,  in  which  coagula  are  con- 
veyed to  a  distance.  These  are 
cases  of  occlusion  of  arteries.  See 
OccLxi/SiiO , 

I'MPARI- PIN  NATE  {impar, 
unequal  in  number).  Pinnate  with 
an  odd  one  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
petiole  of  a  pinnate  leaf  when 
terminated  by  a  single  leaflet,  as  in 
mountain-ash. 

IMPENETRABI'LITY  [in,  not, 
penetrare,  to  penetrate).  That  pro- 
perty by  which  a  body  occupies  any 
space,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  body.  In  a  popular  sense, 
all  matter  is  penetrable ;  but, 
philosophically  speaking,  it  is  im- 
penetrable, what  is  called  penetration 
being  merely  the  admission  of  one 
substance  into  the  pores  of  another. 

IMPE'RATORIN.  Peucedanin. 
A  neutral  crystalline  product,  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  Imferatoria 
ostruthium. 

IMPE'RFORATE  {imperforatus, 
not  bored  through ).  A  term  applied 
to  any  part  congenitally  closed,  as 
the  anus,  the  hymen,  the  nostril. 
Imperforatio  pupillce  denotes 
closure  of  the  pupil  by  the  con- 
tinuance, after  birth,  of  the  mem- 
brana  pupillaris. 

IMPERMEAB'ILITY  {in,  not, 
permeare,  to  pass  through).  The 
property  by  which  certain  substances 
resist  the  passage  through  their 


mass  of  other  substances ;  glass, 
for  instance,  is  impermeable  by 
water,  though  gold  is  permeable  by 
this  fluid. 

IMPETI'GINOUS  ERUPTIONS. 
Pustular  critptions.  Under  this 
term  Sir  E.  Wilson  described  im- 
petigo and  ecthyma,  rejecting  the 
other  pustular  diseases  of  "Willan. 
See  Pustulce. 

IMPETI'GO  {impetere,  to  attack). 
Ecpyesis  impetigo;  Psydracia.  A 
cutaneous  pustular  disease,  known 
by  the  names  crusted  or  running 
scall,  pustular  or  humid  tetter,  &c. 
It  is  termed  figura.ta,  when  tlie 
seat  of  the  eruption  is  distinctly 
circumscribed  and  defined  ;  sparsa, 
when  the  pustules  are  scattered  over 
a  considerable  surface ;  scabida, 
when  the  diseased  surface  is  covered 
by  a  thick,  rough  crust ;  erythe- 
matica,  when  there  are  signs  of 
acute  erythema ;  and  impetigo 
capitis,  when  the  eruption  occurs 
on  the  head.  Impetigo  larvalis  is 
synonymous  with  Porrigo  larvalis. 

IMPLANTA'TIO  {implantare, 
to  engraft).  A  term  applied  to  a 
monstrosity,  in  which  two  bodies 
are  united,  but  only  one  is  perfectly 
developed,  while  the  other  remains 
in  a  nidimentary  state. 

1.  Implantatio  externa.  This  is 
of  two  kinds  : — 1.  implantatio  ex- 
terna cequalis,  in  which  the  parts  of 
the  imperfect  embryo  are  connected 
with  corresponding  parts  of  the 
perfect  one  ;  as  when  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  body  of  a  diminutive 
foetus  hang  to  the  front  of  the 
thorax  of  a  fully-formed  child,  or 
where  a  third  foot,  parasitic  hand, 
or  supernumerary  jaw,  is  present ; 
and,  2.  implantatio  externa  in- 
mqualis,  in  which  the  perfect  and 
the  imperfect  foetus  are  connected 
by  dissimilar  points. 

2.  Implantatio  interna.  In  thi§ 
case  one  foetus  contains  within  it  a 
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second.  —  Miillcr.  See  Inclusio 
Foetalis. 

IMPLICATED.  A  term  applied 
by  Celsus  and  others  to  those  parts 
of  physic  which  have  a  necessary 
dependence  on  one  another ;  but 
the  terra  has  been  more  significantly 
applied,  by  Bellini,  to  fevers,  when 
two  at  a  time  afflict  a  person,  eitlier 
of  the  same  kind,  as  a  double 
tertian,  or  of  different  kinds,  as  an 
intermittent  tertian,  and  a  quoti- 
dian, called  a  scmitertian. 

IMPLU'VIUM  {impluere,  to 
rain  into  or  upon).  A  cistern  in 
the  floor  of  a  Roman  house  for 
receiving  rain-water.  A  shower- 
bath. 

IMPO'ISTDERABLES  {in,  priv., 
pondiis,  weight).  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  light,  heat,  actinism, 
and  electricity,  from  their  being 
destitute  of  appreciable  weight. 
The  term  miglit,  perliaps,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  unknown  causes  of 
gravitation,  cohesion,  and  chemi- 
cal affinity.  What  were  formerly 
termed  imponderables,  are  in 
modern  science  generally  desig- 
nated forces. 

I'MPOSTHUME.  An  incorrect 
term  sometimes  used  for  apostevic 
or  abscess.    See  Apostema. 

IMPOT'ENTIA  {impotens, 
powerless).  This  term  denotes, 
generally,  inability ;  also,  in  clas- 
sical language,  want  of  moderation 
or  self-restraint,  ungovernableness, 
or  fury  ;  and  it  thus  illustrates  the 
inner  connection  between  weakness 
and  violence.  In  medical  language, 
it  is  restricted  to  inopia  virilUatis, 
or  the  absence  of  sexual  power 
or  desire,  arising  from  organic, 
functional,  or  moral  causes.  See 
Sterility. 

IMPREGNATION,  The  act  of 
generation  on  the  part  of  the  male. 
The  corresponding  act  in  the 
female  is  conception. 


IMPU'BES  {im  for  in,  not,  and 
puhes,  the  hair  which  appears  on 
the  body  at  the  age  of  puberty). 
A  Latin  adjective  denoting  a  male 
or  female  wlio  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  puberty.  The  term  impu- 
bcscent  denotes  one  who  is  grow- 
ing to  maturity ;  2^ubesceni,  one 
who  has  reached  the  age  of 
puberty.  Lucretius  has  impulem 
pxtbcsccTC 

IMPULSE  OF  THE  HEART. 
The  beat  of  the  heart  which  is 
synchronous  with  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles  and  the  pulse  in 
the  large  arteries.  See  Pulsus 
Cordis. 

IN-.  Ai  Latin  prefix,  sometimes 
corresponding  with  the  English 
un-,  and  used  as  a  particle  of 
negation,  as  in  zncontinence ; 
sometimes  signifying  within,  upon, 
into,  &c.,  as  in  wicarceration,  in- 
cubation,  mcision ;  or  it  may  serve 
to  give  empliasis  to  the  word  to 
which  it  is  prefixed,  as  in  wican- 
descence.  In,  before  I,  is  changed 
into  il,  as  in  i71usion ;  before  b, 
m,  and  p,  into  im,  as  in  i??ibibitiou, 
immaterial,  iHipotence;  before  r, 
into  ir,  as  in  irrigation. 

INANITION  {inanire,  to  empty). 
Emptiness,  from  want  of  food, 
exhaustion,  &c. ;  the  condition  of 
an  animal  which  has  been  for  some 
time  deprived  of  food.  The  Latins 
have  inanitas,  but  not  inanitio. 

INCANDE'SCENGE  {incandes- 
cere,  to  become  white-hot).  The 
glowing  or  shining  appearance  of 
intensely  heated  bodies;  properly, 
the  acquisition  of  a  white  heat. 
See  Iqnition. 

INCARCERATION  {in,  and 
career,  a  prison).  Constriction 
about  the  hernial  sac,  of  difficult 
reduction;  a  term  applied  to  cases 
of  hernia,  in  the  same  sense  as 
strangulation.  Scarpa,  however, 
restricts  the  former  terra  to  inter- 
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rnption  of  the  ffecal  matter,  without 
injury  of  the  textiu'e,  or  of  the 
vitality  of  the  boweh 

mCARNA'TION  {in,  and  caro, 
carnis,  flesh).  The  becoming  flesh; 
a  term  synonymous  with  gi-anula- 
tion,  or  the  process  which  takes 
place  in  the  healing  of  ulcers. 

INCIDE'NTIA  {incidere,  to  cut). 
A  name  formerly  given  to  medi- 
cines which  consist  of  pointed  and 
sharp  particles,  as  acids,  and  most 
salts,  which  are  said  to  incide  or 
cut  the  phlegm,  when  they  break 
it  so  as  to  occasion  its  discharge. 

FNCINE.  A  vegetable  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Stro- 
phanthus  hispidus,  used  in  Africa 
for  poisoning  aiTOWS.    See  Stro- 

INCINERA'TION  (ineinerare,  to 
reduce  to  ashes,  from  cinis,  a  cin- 
der). The  reducing  to  ashes  by 
burning;  an  operation  in  organic 
cliemistry,  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  inorganic  from 
fixed  organic  matters.  On  heating 
an  organic  substance  to  redness 
in  a  current  of  air,  as  in  a  muffle, 
the  organic  matter  is  consumed, 
the  non -volatile  inorganic  matters 
being  left  in  the  form  of  an  ash. 

INCISI'VUS  {i7icisor,  a  cutting- 
tooth).  Incisorius.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  levator  labii 
superioris  proprius,  from  its  arising 
just  above  the  incisores. 

1.  Incisivus  medius.  The  name 
given  by  Winslow  to  the  depressor 
labii  superioris  ala:que  nasi,  from 
its  rising  from  the  gum  or  socket 
of  the  fore-teeth.  Albinus  termed 
it  depressor  alee  nasi. 

2.  Incisivus  inferior.  A  name 
given  to  the  levator  menti,  from 
its  arising  at  the  root  of  the 
incisores. 

INCISO'RES  {incidere,  to  cut). 
The  cutters  ;  the  fore-  or  cutting- 
teeth,  situated  between  the  canine 


teeth,  furnished  with  sharp  and 
chisel-like  edges,  ,md  named  from 
their   characteristic    action.  See 

INCISO'RIUM  {incidere,  to 
cut).  A  table  whereon  a  patient 
is  laid  for  an  operation,  by  incision 
or  otherwise. 

INCISU'RA  {incidere,  to  cut). 
A  cut,  gash,  or  notch ;  a  term 
applied  to  two  notches  of  the  pos- 
terior edge  or  crest  of  the  ilium. 

INCLUSIO  FCETALIS.  The 
more  or  less  complete  inclusion 
within  the  body  of  one  foetus  of 
the  remains,  more  or  less  perfect, 
of  a  second.    See  Teratoma. 

INCOHE'RENCE.  _  An  unsound 
condition  of  mind,  in  which  the 
faculties  are  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  precluding  the  use  of 
judgment  or  reflection. 

mCOMBU'STIBLE  CLOTH.  A 
cloth  manufactured  of  the  fibres 
of  asbestos,  a  mineral  unaflfected 
by  fire. 

INCOMPA'TIBLE.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  chemical  substances  which 
are  incapable  of  being  united  in 
solution,  from  their  liability  to 
decomposition  or  other  chemical 
change ;  and  to  medicinal  sub- 
stances which  are  inadmissible 
into  the  same  prescription,  from 
their  opposing  medicinal  or  chemi- 
cal qualities. 

INCOMPRESSIBI'LITY  {in, 
not,  comprimere,  to  compress). 
The  property  of  a  substance,  solid 
or  fluid,  by  which  it  resists  being 
pressed  into  a  smaller  than  its 
natural  bulk.  The  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  all  bodies  are  supposed 
to  be  incompressible. 

INCO'NTINENCE  {in,  not,  and 
continere,  to  hold).  Incapacity  of 
holding;  inability  of  an  organ  to 
restrain  its  natural  evacuation,  as 
enuresis,  or  incontinence  of  urine, 
&c. 
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INCORPORATION  (in,  in,  cor- 
pus, body).  The  mixing  or  blend- 
ing of  solid  with  liquid  substances 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to 
the  mixture  a  certain  body  or  con- 

sis1>611CG 

INCRUSTA'TION.  Scabbing. 
The  term  applied  to  a  mode  of  heal- 
ing an  incised  wound,  by  the  direct 
adhesion  of  its  lower  part  and  sides 
under  a  crust  of  dried  blood,  hair, 
&c. ,  which  forms  an  air-tiglit  cover- 
ing. 

INCUBA'TION  [incubarc,  to  lie 
upon).  The  period  during  which 
the  hen  sits  on  her  eggs.  The  term 
denotes  the  period  occupied  between 
the  application  of  the  cause  of  in- 
flammatiou  and  the  establish- 
ment of  that  process  ;  also,  the 
maturation  of  a  contagious  poison. 

IN'CUBUS  [incubare,  to  lie  or  sit 
upon).  Epliialtes  ;  ludibria  Fauni. 
Night-mare  ;  an  oppressive  sensa- 
tion in  the  chest  or  stomach  during 
sleep,  accompanied  with  frightful 
dreams,  &c. 

INCU'MBENT  {incumbere,  to  lie 
upon).  A  term  applied,  in  botany, 
to  the  position  of  the  cotyledons 
when  they  are  folded  with  their 
backs  upon  the  radicle.  When  the 
edges  of  the  cotyledons  are  placed 
against  the  radicle,  the  position  is 
termed  accumbent.  Both  modifica- 
tions occur  in  cruciferous  plants. 

I'NCUS  (incudere,  to  forge).  An 
anvil  ;  a  small  bone  of  the  internal 
ear,  with  which  the  malleus  is 
articulated  ;  so  named  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  an  anvil. 
It  consists  of  a  body  and  two  crura. 

INDEHl'SCENT  {in,  not,  dehis- 
cere,  to  gape).  Not  opening  spon- 
taneously ;  a  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain ripe  fruits,  as  the  legume  of 
cathartocarpus  fistula,  the  pericarp 
of  the  hazel-nut,  &c.  See  Dehis- 
cence. 

INDEX  {indicare,  to  point  out). 


The  fore-finger  ;  the  finger  usually 
employed  in  pointing  at  any  object. 

INDEX  OF  REFRACTION. 
This  is  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction  wheu  a  ray  of 
light  passes  from  a  vacuum  into  any 
medium. 

INDIA-RUBBER,  VULCAN- 
IZED. Caoutchouc  combined  with 
a  very  small  proportion  of  sulphur. 
This  substance  is  nuich  more  elastic 
than  common  India  -  rubber,  and 
resists  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat,  also  the  eflfects  of  naphtha, 
oil  of  turpentine,  ether,  oils,  &c. 

INDIAN  FIRE.  A  brilliant 
white  signal -light,  produced  by 
burning  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  sul- 
phur, 2  of  realgar,  and  24  of  nitre. 

INDIAN  INK.  A  preparation 
of  lamp-black,  procured  from  oil- 
lamps,  beaten  into  a  mass  with 
purified  glue  or  isinglass,  and 
scented  with  musk  or  amber.  It  is 
also  called  China  ink,  from  its  being 
originally  brought  from  China. 

INDIAN  OPERATION.  An 
operation  for  restoring  the  form  of 
the  nose,  when  destroyed  by  injury 
or  disease,  by  taking  a  flap  of  in- 
tegument for  the  repair  of  the  organ 
from  the  forehead.  See  Tagliaco- 
tian  Operation. 

I'NDICAN.  A  substance  prob- 
ably existing  in  the  indigo-plants, 
and  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
indigo-blue,  that  rubian  bears  to 
alizarine,  in  the  case  of  madder. 
The  name  indican  has  been  given 
to  a  colourless  principle  found  in 
urine,  becoming  blue  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  susceptible  of  yield- 
ing, by  decomposition,  glucose  and 
indigotin. 

INDICATION  ;  I'NDICANT 
{indicare,  to  point  out).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  pointing 
out,  from  certain  circumstances  in 
a  disease,  what  remedy  should  be 
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applied ;  the  latter  denotes  the 
ciicumstance  which  points  out. 
When  a  remedy  is  forbidden,  it  is 
said  to  be  contra-indicated. 

INDICATOR  (Mi(^M;a?-e,  to  point 
out).  A  muscle  of  the  fore-arm, 
which  points  the  iu'/ex,  or  fore- 
finger. It  is  also  called  extensor 
digiti  primi. 

INDICATOR  (in  Chemistry).  A 
name  applied,  in  chemical  analysis, 
to  whatever  produces  a  visible  effect 
in  a  liquid  submitted  to  agraduated 
test  -  solution,  thereby  indicating 
that  enough  of  the  test-solution  has 
been  used.  Indicators  are  colour- 
tests  &c. 

INDIFFERENT.  A  term 
applied  in  chemistry  to  an  oxide 
which  is  neither  an  acid  nor  a 
base.    See  Oxide. 

INDI'GENOUS  {indigcna,  a 
native).  A  term  applied  to  dis- 
eases, animals,  or  plants,  peculiar 
to  a  country. 

INDIGESTION  {in,  neg.,  dige- 
rere,  to  distribute).  Dyspepsia  ; 
interrupted,  difficult,  or  painful 
digestion  ;  difficult  and  imperfect 
conversion  of  the  food  into  nutri- 
ment. 

INDIGNABU'NDUS  {indignari, 
to  be  indignant).  Literally,  angry, 
scornful  ;  a  name  given  to'  the 
rectus  internus,  from  the  expression 
of  anger  or  scorn,  which  the  action 
of  this  muscle  imparts. 

I'NDIGO.  A  well-known  colour- 
ing matter  produced  from  the  leaves 
of  several  species  of  Indigq/era. 

1.  Indigo  -  blue  or  indigotin. 
Obtained  by  "  mixing  commercial 
indigo  with  about  half  its  weight 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  a  thick  cream,  and 
exposing  the  mixture  to  heat.  See 
Isatin. 

2.  Indigo-white  or  indigogcn. 
This  substance,  improperly  called 
"reduced  indigo,"  is  formed  by  a 


combination  of  hydrogen  with  in- 
digo-blue, by  processes  depending 
upon  the  deoxidizing  of  water  which 
furnishes  the  hydrogen  required. 

I'NDIUM.  A  metal  discovered, 
in  1863,  in  the  arsenical  pyrites  of 
Freiberg,  and  named  from  its  giving 
an  indigo-blue  line  in  its  spectrum. 

INDIVIDUAL  {individuus,  in- 
divisible). In  the  language  of 
zoology,  an  individual  is  defined 
as  "equal  to  the  total  result  of  the 
development  of  a  single  ovum." 
See  Zooids. 

INDIVIDUA'LITY.  A  term  in 
phrenology,  indicative  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculty  which  perceives 
the  existence  of  external  objects 
and  their  physical  qualities,  and, 
when  in  excess,  induces  men  to 
personify  ideas,  passions,  &c.  Its 
organ  is  supposed  to  be  situated 
behind  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
its  greater  development  to  enlarge 
the  forehead  between  the  eye-brows. 
See  Eventuality. 

I'NDOL.  One  of  the  final  pro- 
ducts in  the  redaction  of  indigo  ; 
it  is  also  formed  during  pancreatic 
digestion,  if  bacteria  have  access  to 
the  fluid. 

I'NDOLENTIA  {Latin,  freedom 
from  pain).  A  term  invented  by 
Cicero,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
aTToOeia  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
little  used,  for  Seneca  proj)osed 
impatientia  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  the  English  language,  indolence 
formerly  signified  freedom  from 
passion  and  pain  ;  it  now  denotes 
a  condition  of  languid  inactivity  ; 
hence,  indulgence  in  sloth  and  ease 
may  be  supposed  to  infer  the  absence 
of  all  pain  ! 

Indolent  tumor.  A  tumor  that 
causes  little  or  no  pain. 

INDOPH'ENOL.  The  name  of 
a  new  colouring  matter  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  compounds  on 
phenols. 
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INDUCED  CURRENT.  A  cur- 
rent  of  electricity  produced  in  a 
conductor  by  the  proximity  of 
another  current  or  of  a  magnet. 

INDU'CTION  COIL.  An  in- 
strument for  producing  a  series  of 
electric  sparks  from  even  a  single 
cell  of  the  galvanic  battery,  such 
as  are  obtained  from  the  electrical 
machine. 

INDU'PLICATE  {in,  inwards, 
dupHcatus,  doubled).  Doubled 
inward  ;  a  term  applied  to  a  form 
of  vernation  or  sestivation,  in 
which  the  margins  of  the  leaves 
are  bent  abruptly  inwards,  and 
the  external  face  of  tliese  margins 
applied  to  each  other,  without  any 
twisting  or  overlapping. 

INDURA'TION  {indurare,  to 
harden).  An  increase  of  the 
natural  consistence  of  organs,  as 
of  the  brain,  chiefly  tlie  effect  of 
chronic  inflammation  ;  opposed  to 
softening  or  ramollisscmcnt. 

INDU'SIUM  {induere,  to  put 
on).  A  woman's  under-garment. 
The  membrane  which  overlies  the 
sori  of  ferns.    The  amnion. 

INDU'VI^  {induere,  to  put  on). 
Clothes,  garments.  The  withered 
leaves  which  remain  on  the  stems 
of  some  plants,  in  consequence  of 
their  not  being  articulated  to  the 
stem,  and  so  falling  off. 

-I  N  E,  -I  N.  Terminations 
applied,  in  chemical  nomenclature, 
to  substances  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous nature.  Thus  we  have 
haamatMK?,  a  constituent  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  ;  stearirie,  the 
combination  of  stearic  acid  with 
glycerine  ;  inulmc,  a  modification 
of  starch.  The  terminal  letter  e 
is,  however,  now  generally  omitted 
from  all  such  bodies  when  they  do 
not  possess  qualities  and  composi- 
tion analogous  to  ammonia. 

The  termination  -ine  has  been 
generally  applied  to  the  natural 
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alkaloids  extracted  from  substances 
of  vegetable  origin,  as  quinmc, 
atropine,  &c.  But  on  the  dis- 
covery of  compounds  possessing 
the  closest  analogies  with  these 
natural  alkaloids,  the  same  ter- 
mination was  assigned  to  them, 
as  anilwic,  cyanethwie,  thialdwic, 
&c. 

IN'ERTIA  {iners,  sluggish). 
The  inactivity  or  opposing  force 
of  matter  with  respect  to  rest  or 
motion  ;  that  property  of  matter 
by  virtue  of  which  a  body  cannot 
change  its  state  either  from  rest 
to  motion,  or  vice  versa,  without 
the  influence  of  an  external  force. 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  uterus  when  it  does 
not  contract  properly  after  parturi- 
tion. 

IN'FANTILE  {infantilis).  Be- 
longing to  an  infant.  Infantile 
hernia,  see  Hernia ;  Infantile  para- 
lysis, see  Paralysis. 

INFA'RCT'ION  {infarcire,  to 
stuff  or  cram  into).  The  act  of 
stuffing  or  filling  ;  an  old  term  for 
constipation. 

The  term  infarctus  denotes 
certain  peculiar  wedge-shaped 
patches  formed  of  extravasated 
blood  and  the  elements  of  the  tissue 
in  cases  of  embolism  of  a  terminal 
artery. 

INFE'CTION  {inficere,  to  stain). 
A  general  term  for  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  by  malaria, 
by  matter  of  contagion,  by  effluvia 
arising  from  putrid  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  &c.  See 
Contagion. 

INFERIOR.  A  term  applied, 
in  botany,  to  a  calyx  when  it  does 
not  adhere  to  the  ovary  ;  and  to 
an  ovary  when  it  does  adhere  to 
the  calyx.    See  Superior. 

INFERIOR  OVA'RIUM  or 
FRUIT.  A  term  applied  to  the 
ovarium  or  fruit,  when  the  calyx 
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adheres  to  its  walls ;  when  no 
such  adhesion  occurs,  the  ovarium 
or  fruit  is  termed  superior.  So 
also  the  calyx  is  said  to  be  inferior 
in  the  latter  case,  superior  in  the 
former. 

INFIBULA'TION  {fibula,  a 
clasp).  The  act  of  joining  the 
lips  of  wounds,  &c.,  by  fibidm,  or 
clasps.  An  operation,  formerly 
practised,  for  preveuting  the  re- 
traction of  the  pre]mce. 

INFILTRA'TION  (infiUratio). 
The  diffusion  of  fluids  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  organs.  It  may 
be  serous,  and  is  then  termed 
oedema  and  anasarca  ;  or  sanguine- 
ous, and  is  then  called  heemor- 
rhage  and  apojilexy  ;  or  purulent. 
occurring  in  the  third  stage  of 
pneumonia  ;  or  tuberculous,  either 
gray  or  gelatiniform. 

INFLAMMABLE  AIR.  A 
popular  name  for  hydrogen  gas, 
formerly  called  phlogiston  or 
phlogisticated  air. 

INFLAMMATION  (m/?am??ia?-e, 
to  biu-n).  Phlogosis.  The  term 
applied  to  a  series  of  complex 
changes  in  the  blood,  blood-vessels, 
and  surrounding  tissues  ;  it  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of 
pain,  heat,  redness,  swelling,  and 
loss  of  function  of  the  part  affected, 
and  terminates  by  resolution, 
suppuration,  or  mortification.  [It 
is  generally  expressed  in  composi- 
tion, in  Greek  words,  by  the  ter- 
mination -itis,  as  in  pleur-ifos, 
inflammation  of  the  pleura ;  ix-itis, 
inflammation  of  the  iris,  &c.] 

1.  Common  or  healthy  inflam- 
mation is  a  term  applied  to  all 
those  cases  of  inflammation  which 
occur  in  a  person  otherwise  healthy, 
which  run  a  regular  course,  are 
usually  of  an  acute  character,  and 
terminate"  in  one  of  the  conditions 
above  specified. 

2.  Specific  or  unhealthy  inflam- 


mation,  unless  produced  by  the 
direct  action  of  a  morbid  poison, 
as  that  of  syphilis,  variola,  &c., 
never  takes  place  in  a  healthy  in- 
dividual, but  is  always  modified 
by  some  pre-existing  peculiarity 
or  abnormal  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem, frequently  hereditary,  and  is 
generally  chronic. 

3.  Productive  and  Destructive 
results  of  inflammation.  By  these 
terms  Sir  J.  Paget  indicates  further 
developments  of  the  results  of 
inflammation  than  those  of  resolu- 
tion, suppiu-atiou,  and  mortifica- 
tion. The  productive  effects  are 
effusions  or  exsudations  which  are 
susceptible  of  permanent  develop- 
ment, and  also  of  degeneration. 
The  destructive  effects  of  the  in- 
flammatory process  are  softening, 
degeneration,  absorption,  ulcera- 
tion and  death  of  tissue,  or  morti- 
fication. 

4.  Inflammatory  lymph.  By 
this  term  is  denoted  the  plastic 
matter  exsuded  from  the  blood- 
vessels during  inflammation,  also 
termed  "  coagulable  lymph,"  and 
"  exsudation."  The  exsudatiou, 
producing  new  or  heterologous 
formations,  has  been  called  by 
Williams  cacoplastic ;  whilst  Ben- 
nett divided  exsudation  into  the 
simple,  tuberculous,  and  cancerous 
varieties. 

INFLAMMATORY  BLUSH.  A 
popular  term  for  the  erythematous 
eriiption.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
redness  of  the  skin  over  an  inflamed 
part.    See  Erythema. 

INFLAMMATORY  CRUST. 
Another  name  for  the  "  bufly  coat" 
which  appears  on  the  surface  of 
the  crassaraentum  of  blood  drawn 
in  states  of  inflammation. 

INFLA'TIO  ;  INFLA'TUS  {in- 
flare,  to  blow  into).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  act  of  inflating ; 
the  latter  denotes  the  result,  and 
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indicates  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  when  distended  by 
flatus.  The  act  and  the  result  are 
well  described  by  Browning  : — • 
"The  divine  breath  which  bloivs 
the  nostrils  out 

To  ineffable  inflatus." 

INFLORE'SCENCE  (Mi>?-esccre, 
to  flower  upon).  Anthotaxis.  A 
term  expressing  generally  the  ar- 
rangement of  flowers  upon  a  stem 


or  branch,  and  referring,  therefore, 
to  peduncles  and  pedicles,  not  to 
flowers;  it  is,  consequently,  entirely 
dependent  on  modifications  of  the 
axis.  Flowers  which  have  distinct 
peduncles  or  pedicles  are  said  to 
be  stalked;  those  in  which  the 
peduncles  or  pedicles  are  so  sb.ort  as 
to  be  imperceptible  are  called  sessile. 
The  forms  of  inflorescence  may  be 
arranged  as  follows  : — 


fl.  Axis 
Flowers  !  extended-! 


C 1.  Persistent. 


Sessile,  i 


fl.  Spike. 
■  \  2.  Spadix. 


(,2.  Deciduous  3.  Amentum. 

I  2.  Axis  depressed  L  Capitulum. 

Stalks 
simple 


Flowers 
Stalked. 


fl.  Axis  I 
extended " 


j-l.  Stalks 


1.  Of  equal 
length  5.  Raceme. 

2.  Lowest 
longest  6.  Coiymb. 

!1.  Inflorescence 
Centripetal . .  7.  Panicle. 
2.  Inflorescence 
Centrifugal.  .8.  Cyme. 
.2.  Axis  depressed  9.  Umbel. 


INFLUE'NZA.  Defluxio  Catar- 
rhalis.  The  name  given  by  the 
Italians  to  an  epidemic  febrile 
catarrh,  distinguished  from  com- 
mon catarrh  l)y  the  severity  of  its 
symptoms.  By  the  name  la  Grippe 
Sauvages  first  described  the  epi- 
demic catarrhal  fever  of  1743.  The 
"influence,"  formerly  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  stars,  is  more  prob- 
ably due  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere. 

INFRA -COSTA'LES.  Suh -cos- 
tales  ;  intra-costales.  Nine  or  ten 
small  muscles  situated  within  the 
thorax  at  its  posterior  part,  and 
lying  upon  the  ribs. 

INFRA-O'RBITAR.  Sub-orbiiar. 
Sitiiated  beneath  the  orbit  ;  as 
applied  to  a  fo7-am,en,  a  nerve,  &c. 

INFRA-S'PINA'TUS.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  scapula  below  the 


spine,  and  inserted  into  the 
humerus.    See  Supra-spinatm. 

INFRUCT'ESCENCE  {fructus, 
fruit).  A  term  applied  by  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  to  an  aggregation  of  fruits, 
as  in  the  mulberry  or  pine,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  term  infloi'escence 
is  applied  to  an  aggregation  of 
flowers. 

INFUNDIBU'LIFORSI  {infim- 
dibulum,  a  firnnel, /o?-ma,  likeness). 
Funnel-shaped  ;  a  term  applied  by 
Winslow  to  a  ligament  joining  the 
first  vertebra  to  the  occiput ;  also, 
in  botany,  to  an  organ  with  an 
obconical  tube,  and  an  enlarged 
limb,  as  the  gamopetalous  corolla 
of  tobacco. 

INFUNDI'BULUM  {infundere, 
to  pour  into,  or  upon).  A  funnel ; 
a  term  applied  to — 

1.  A  little  funnel-shaped  process 
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of  gray  matter,  attached  to  the 
pituitary  gland.  Unlike  a  funnel, 
however,  it  is  not  hollow  internally. 

2.  A  small  cavity  of  the  cochlea, 
at  the  termination  of  the  modiolus. 

3.  The  three  large  cavities  formed 
by  the  nnion  of  the  calyces,  and 
constituting,  by  their  union,  the 
velvis  of  the  kidney. 

INFU'SIO  ;  INFU'SUM  {infun- 
dere,  to  pour  in  or  upon).  The 
former  term  denotes  the  pouring  of 
water,  hot  or  cold,  upou  vegetable 
substances,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting their  soluble  and  aromatic 
principles.  The  latter  term  denotes 
the  solution  thus  obtained.  An 
infusio-decoctum — not  infuso-decoc- 
tion — is  prepared  by  the  two  opera- 
tions of  decoction  and  infusion. 

INFUSO'RIA  {infundere,  to  pour 
in  or  upon).  Minute  organisms  so 
called  because  they  are  found  in 
organic  infusions  which  have  been 
exposed  to  the  air. 

IISTGE'STA  (ingererc,  to  heap  in). 
A  Latin  ternr  for  whatever  is  con- 
veyed within,  as  food,  &c.  See 
Egesta. 

INGLUVIN.  A  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  gizzard  of  the 
fowl ;  it  possesses  digestive  pro- 
perties. 

INGRA'SSIAS,  PROCESS  OF. 
A  triangular  eminence  of  the  upper 
aspect  of  the  sphenoid  bone  has 
been  termed  the  orbital  jJi'ocess  or 
small  icing  of  Ingrassias.  Ingrassias 
was  a  Sicilian  anatomist,  1510- 
1580. 

INGRE'DIENT  {ingredi,  to  enter 
into).  That  which  enters  into  a 
compound  or  mixture.  In  analysis, 
we  proceed  from  compoicnds  to  in- 
gredients. 

INGROWING  TOE-NAIL.  A 
growth  downwards  and  inwards  of 
the  margin  of  the  great  toe-nail. 
The  overlapping  skin  becomes  ulcer- 
ated and  very  painful. 


INGUEN,  -inis.  The  groin; 
the  part  situated  between  the  abdo- 
men and  the  thigh.  The  plural 
ingiiina  is  often  used.  The  term 
ingucn  is  also  employed  as  the 
Latin  equivalent  for  bubo. 

1.  Inguinal  canal.  Anothernamo 
for  the  spermatic  canal. 

2.  Inguinal  glands.  These  are 
glands  situated  in  the  groin :  the 
superficial  between  the  skin  and 
aponeurosis,  the  deep-seated  under 
the  aponeurosis. 

3.  Inguinalhcrnia.  Bubonocele  ; 
hernia  of  the  groin.  It  is  termed 
oblique,  when  it  takes  the  course  of 
the  spermatic  canal ;  direct,  when 
it  pushes  directly  through  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring. 

4.  Inguinal  ligament.  A  liga- 
ment of  the  groin,  commonly  called 
Poupart's  ligament. 

5.  Inguinal  region.  A  term  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  the  vicinity 
of  Poupart's  ligament. 

INHA'BITiyENESS.  A  term 
in  phrenology  indicative  of  a  pro- 
pensity, in  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  to  inhabit  particular  re- 
gions or  countries,  producing  love 
of  home,  and  determining  in  each 
species  the  dwelling  and  mode  of 
life  best  adapted  to  it.  Dr.  Gall 
placed  in  this  situation  the  organ 
oi  jyride  in  man,  and  that  of  instinct 
in  the  lower  animals,  which  prompts 
them  to  seek  and  inhabit  the  heights 
of  mountains,  tracing  an  analogy 
between  the  feelings  which  prompt 
to  the  pursuit  of  moral,  and  those 
which  excite  to  physical  elevation. 
See,  however,  Concentrativeness,  with 
which  this  propensity  has  been  con- 
founded by  other  writers. 

INHALA'TIO  {inhalare,  to  in- 
hale). This  term  means  the  act  of 
inhaling,  and  is  applied  to  the  em- 
ploy men  t  of  two  classes  of  volatilized 
substances,  viz.  suffitus  or  dry  fumes, 
and  halitus  or  watery  vapours. 
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1.  Inhalatio  niirosa.  A  remedy 
for  spasmodic  asthma,  consisting 
in  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  pro- 
duced by  the  deflagration  of  nitrate 
of  potash  with  paper. 

2.  Inhalation  of  warm  vapour. 
An  emollient  remedy  in  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  or 
of  the  membrane  lining  the  larynx, 
trachea,  or  bronchial  tubes.  It 
consists  in  the  inhalation  of  warm 
aqueous  vapour,  by  means  of 
Mudge's  inhaler,  or  by  inspiilng 
the  vapour  arising  from  warm 
water. 

3.  Inhaler,  chloroform.  An 
apparatus  for  employing  chloro- 
form, as  an  anesthetic  agent,  by 
means  of  inhalation. 

INHIBITION  {inhiheo,  to  re- 
strain). The  temporary  or  per- 
manent arrest  of  the  functions  of 
an  organ  or  of  a  nerve  centre. 

I'NION  {ivlov,  the  nape  of  the 
neck  ;  from  Xs,  tVJs,  a  sinew).  The 
ridge  of  the  occiput.  Hence  the 
term  inial,  applied  by  Barclay  to 
that  aspect  of  the  head  which  is 
toward  the  inion  ;  and  iniad,  used 
adverbially,  for  "toward  the  inial 
aspect." 

INJE'CTIO;  INJE'CTUM  {in- 
jiccre,  to  throw  into).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  act  of  throwing 
into,  as  of  a  liquid  medicine  into  a 
cavity  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a 
syringe  or  pump.  The  latter  term 
denotes  the  liquid  medicine  so 
thrown  in,  and  is  synonymous  with 
enema,  clyster,  he.  See  Preface, 
par.  3. 

The  term  Injection  denotes,  in 
anatomy,  the  filling  of  the  vessels 
of  an  animal  body  with  some 
coloured  substance,  in  order  to 
render  visible  their  figures  and 
ramifications. 

INNERVATION  {in,  and 
nervus,  a  nerve).  The  act  of 
innerving,    or    exciting  special 


activity  in  any  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  organ  of  sense  or  motion. 

INNOCENT.  The  term  applied 
to  gi'owths  which  are  not  malignant 
or  cancerous. 

INNOMINA'TUS  {in,  priv., 
nomen,  name).  Unnamed.  Hence — 

1.  Innominata  arteria.  The 
branch  given  ofl'  to  the  right  by  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  which  subse- 
quently divides  into  the  carotid  and 
the  subclavian. 

2.  Innominati  nervi.  A  former 
name  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

3.  Innominatum  os.  A  bone 
composed  of  three  portions,  viz., 
the  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  the 
ischium,  or  hip-bone,  and  the  os 
ptihis,  or  share-bone. 

INOCULATION  {inoculare,  to 
ingraft  an  eye  or  bud  of  one  tree 
into  another).  The  insertion  of 
a  morbid  fluid  formed  in  the  body 
of  one  person  into  that  of  another, 
as  in  the  practice  of  producing 
small-pox  by  removing  a  small 
quantity  of  the  fluid  formed  in  the 
pustular  eruption  on  th«  skin  of  one 
person  and  inserting  it  beneath 
that  of  auother.  The  practice  was 
introduced  into  tliis  country,  about 
the  year  1721,  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu. 

I'NOGEN  {is,  Ivos,  muscle, 
yevvdo},  to  produce).  A  hypo- 
thetical substance  supposed  by 
Hermann  to  exist  in  muscle,  and 
during  contraction  to  split  up  into 
carbonic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  a 
nitrogenous  bodv. 

INORGA'NIC  SUBSTANCES 
{in,  priv.,  organum,  an  organ). 
Substances  obtained  from  the 
mineral  world,  destitute  of  the 
organs  which  exhibit  the  functions 
of  life,  as  common  salt,  &c.  In 
chemistry  the  term  includes  all 
compounds  except  those  of  carbon, 
and  of  this  element  some  of  the 
simpler  compounds,  such  as  carbon 
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monoxide,  aud  dioxide,  cyanogen, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid,  are  termed 
inorganic. 

INOSCULA'TION  (mi,  and  os- 
culum,  a  little  mouth).  The  imion 
of  vessels,  or  anastomosis:  the  latter 
term,  however,  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  union  by  minnte  ramifi- 
cation ;  the  former  denotes  a  direct 
communication  of  trunks. 

INO'SIC  ACID  {is,  iVo's,  a 
muscle).  An  acid  said  by  Liebig 
to  exist  in  the  juices  of  the  muscle 
of  animals.  Prom  the  same  source 
is  procm-ed  a  peculiar  species  of 
sugar,  called  inosite,  or  sugar  of 
flesh. 

I'NOSITE  {is,  Ivos,  a  muscle). 
A  peculiar  species  of  sugar  foivnd 
in  the  juices  obtained  from  the 
muscle  of  animals — a  kind  of  sugar 
of  flesh. 

INOS'URIA  {h,  lv6s,  a  muscle, 
oupeai,  to  make  water).  The  pre- 
sence of  inosite,  or  the  "sugar  of 
flesh,"  in  morbid  urine. 

INSALIVA'TION.  The  process 
by  which  the  food,  after  mastication 
in  the  mouth,  is  mixed  with  the 
secretion  called  saliva, — a  process 
attended  by  the  conversion  of  the 
starch  of  the  food  into  sugar,  and 
other  important  changes. 

INSA'NIA;  INSA'NITAS.  The 
former  tei-m  denotes  madness, 
phrens}'',  folly,  senselessness,  and 
relates  to  the  mind.  The  latter 
term  denotes  unsoimdness,  un- 
healthiness,  disease,  and  relates  to 
the  body.    See  Mania  and  Sanitas. 

1.  JfomZ /?isa?ii<2/ is  described  by 
Dr.  Prichard,  as  "consisting  in  a 
morbid  perversion  of  the  feelings, 
affections,  and  active  powers,  with- 
out any  illusion  or  erroneous  con- 
viction impressed  upon  the  under- 
standing ;  sometimes  co-existing 
with  an  apparently  unimpaired  state 
of  the  intellectual  faculties."  M. 
Pinel  records  a  characteristic  in- 


stance of  this  affection,  which  he 
terms  ' '  emportement  maniaque 
sans  delire." 

2.  Senile  Insanity  is  a  form  of 
moral  insanity  occurring  in  old 
people,  in  which  the  moral  feelings 
are  perverted,  and  some  of  the 
passions  are  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
"The  pious,"  says  Dr.  Burrows, 
' '  become  impious  ;  the  content  and 
happy,  discontented  and  miserable ; 
the  prudent  and  economical,  im- 
prudent and  ridiculously  profuse  ; 
the  liberal,  penurious ;  the  sober, 
drunken."  Passions  which  had 
long  been  dormant  resume  their 
sway,  and  cast  shame  mingled  with 
pity  over  the  years  of  declining 
age. 

Proposed  rejection  of  the  term 
Insanity.  The  term  "Insanity" 
should  be  rejected  in  the  case  of 
so-called  "Puerperal  Mania,"  aud 
the  term  Delirium  be  substituted; 
for,  as  Dr.  Baillie  used  to  remark, 
"the  question  is  not  whether,  but 
lohen  the  patient  is  to  recover." 
The  proposed  asylum,  in  such  cases, 
should  be  devoted  to  the  cure,  not 
to  the  mere  care,  of  the  afflicted 
patient. — Marshall  Hall. 

INSCRIPTIONES  TENDINEiE. 
Tendinous  inscriptions ;  another 
name  for  the  Un^ce  transversa:,  or 
the  tendinous  intersections  which 
traverse  the  rectus  or  sterno-xiubius 
muscle. 

INSE'RTION  {inserere,  to 
implant).  1.  The  attachment  of  a 
m^iscle  to  the  part  it  moves  (see 
Origin).  2.  The  attachment  of 
stamens  upon  the  ovary  {epigynous), 
or  beneath  the  ovary  {hypogynous). 

INSOLA'TIO  {insolare,  to  place 
in  tlie  sun).  A  setting  or  placing 
in  the  sun.  1.  An  exposure  to 
the  sun  which  is  made  in  order  to 
promote  the  chemical  action  of  one 
substance  upon  another.  2.  Also, 
a  disease  which  arises  from  the 
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infliieuce  of  the  sun's  heat  upon 
the  head,  called  coup-de-soleil.  3. 
Lastly,  the  term  denotes  exposure 
to  the  solar  heat,  as  a  therapeutic 
agent. 

INSOLUBI'LITY  {in,  priv.,  sol- 
vere, to  dissolve).  The  force  by 
which  a  substance  resists  solution. 
It  is  the  result  of  cohesion,  and  it 
essentially  modifies  the  exertion  of 
affinity. 

INSO'MNIA  {insomnis,  sleep- 
less). Insomnietas.  Pervigilium. 
Sleeplessness,  want  of  sleep.  In- 
somnium  is  sometimes  used  for 
sleeplessness,  sometimes  for  a 
dream  ;  per  insomnium,  in  a 
dream. 

INSPIRATION  {inspirare,  to 
breathe  into).  That  part  of  the 
function  of  respiration  by  which  air 
is  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  See 
Exspiration. 

INSPISSA'NTIA  {impissare,  to 
thicken).  Inspissants ;  agents 
which  augment  the  specific  gi'avity 
of  the  plasma,  either  by  withhold- 
ing or  diminishing  the  use  of  ali- 
mentary fluids,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  evacuants,  which  carry  off 
the  watery  portion  of  the  blood. 

luspissation.  The  process  of 
making  a  liquid  of  a  thick  consist- 
ence, by  evaporation  of  the  watery 
particles. 

INSTILLATION  {instillare,  to 
instil,  from  in  and  stilla,  a  drop). 
The  act  of  instilling,  or  pourin"  in 
drop  by  drop.  SUllatim,  adv.,  drop 
by  drop. 

INSTINCT  {instinctus,  from  in- 
stinguerc,  to  instigate).  This  con- 
venient term  denotes  the  natural 
impulse  to  certain  actions  which 
animals  ]-)erform  without  delibera- 
tion, without  having  any  end  in 
view,  and  without  knowing  why 
they  perform  them.  It  embraces 
the  following  significations  : — 

L  The  Instinctive  Faculty;  or 


that  faculty  which  leads  the  duck- 
ling, untaught,  into  the  water ; 
the  beaver  to  build  its  hut,  the  bee 
its  comb  ;  the  hen  to  incubate  her 
eggs,  &c. ;  and — 

2.  The  Instinctive  Motions ;  or 
those  involuntary  actions  which  are 
excited  mediately  through  the 
nerves — a  part  of  the  reflex  function. 
The  principal  instinctive  motions 
are — the  closure  of  the  eye-lids,  tlie 
act  of  sucking,  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing, the  closure  of  the  glottis,  the 
action  of  the  sphincters,  inspiration, 
as  an  involuntary  act,  and  the  acts 
of  sneezing,  of  vomiting,  &c.  All 
these  phenomena  accord  with  the 
definition,  and  take  place  even  in 
the  anencephalous  child,  on  the 
due  application  of  the  appropriate 
stimuli. 

INSUFFI'CIENCY.  That  con- 
dition of  the  valves  of  heart 
when  from  imperfect  closure  they 
allow  of  a  regm'gitation  of  the  blood 
in  a  direction  opjDosite  to  that  of 
the  normal  blood  current. 

INSUFFLATIO  {insicfflare,  to 
blow  or  bi'eathe  up  into).  The  act 
of  blowing  up,  as  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing, by  an  insufflator,  or  spray 
apparatus,  medicinal  substances 
into  the  uterus,  &c.  Caelius  speaks 
of  "  aceti  insuHlatio  naribus." 

rNSULA(Lat.  an  island).  A  term 
applied  to  the  central  lobe  of  the 
brain,  which  does  not  come  to  the 
surface,  but  lies  deep  in  the  Sylvian 
fissure,  and  is  concealed  by  the  con- 
volutions which  form  the  margin  of 
that  fissure  anteiiorly. 

INSULATION  (inmla,  an 
island).  A  term  ap]ilied  to  a  body 
containing  a  quantity  of  electric 
fluid,  and  surrounded  by  non-con- 
ductors, so  tliat  its  communication 
with  other  bodies  is  cut  of. 

INS'ULTQS  {insuUar'e,  from  m- 
silire,  to  leap  upon).  A  term  used 
I  by  Latin   writers  to  denote  the 
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accession  or  commencement  of  a 
paroxysm.    See  Accessio. 

I'iNTEGRAL  PARTICLES  {in- 
teger, entii'e).  The  most  minnte 
particles  into  which  any  substance, 
simple  or  compound,  can  be  divided, 
similar  to  one  another  and  to  tlie 
substance  of  which  they  are  parts. 
Thus,  the  smallest  portion  of 
powdered  marble  is  still  marble  ; 
but  if,  by  chemical  means,  the 
calcium,  the  carbon,  and  tlie  oxygen 
of  this  marble  be  separated,  we 
sirall  tlien  have  the  elementary  or 
constituent  jiarticles. 

INTE'GUMENT  {in,  and  tegere, 
to  cover).  A  general  term  for  the 
skin,  or  tough  membrane,  which 
invests  the  whole  body.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  particular  mem- 
branes, which  invest  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  as  the  tunics  or  coats 
of  the  eye. 

I'NTELLEOT.  Under  this  head 
are  included  the  perceptive  and 
reflective  faculties,  which,  as  well  as 
the  feelings,  may  be  advantage- 
ously influenced  for  therapeutical 
purposes.  By  the  term  feelings,  or 
affective  faculties,  plirenologists 
understand  propensities  and  senti- 

INTE'NSITY.  A  term  denoting 
the  degi'ee  to  which  a  body  is  elec- 
trically excited.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  quantity  :  the 
quantity  of  electricity  developed  by 
the  galvanic  battery  is  large,  its 
intensity  low. 

INTE'NTION.  A  term  applied 
to  the  process  of  healing  in  inllam- 
mation  : — 1.  When  the  inflamed 
tissues  are  divided,  and  the  parts, 
being  brought  into  contact,  heal 
without  leaving  a  scar,  they  are 
said  to  have  healed  by  the  first 
intention,  or  "primary  adhesion,"  as 
it  is  also  called.  2.  When  ulcera- 
tion ensues  and  a  scar  is  formed, 
which  is  ultimately  converted  into 


true  skin,  granulations  are  thrown 
out,  and  the  process  is  termed 
union  by  the  second  intention,  or 
"  secondary  adhesion." 

INTER-.  A  Latin  preposition, 
signifying  among  or  betivcen,  or 
denoting  intervals  ;  used  as  a 
prefix. 

1.  Inter-accessorii.  This  term,  and 
inter-obliqui,  are  synonymous  with 
the  teim  inter-  transversales. 

2.  Inter-articular.  A  designa- 
tion of  cartilages  which  lie  within 
joints,  as  that  of  the  jaw,  and  of 
certain  ligaments,  as  the  ligamen- 
tum  teres  within  the  acetaloulum, 
&c. 

3.  Inter-auricular.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  septicm  between  the 
auricles  of  the  heart,  in  the  foetus. 

4.  Inter -axillary.  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  botany,  to  organs  which 
are  situated  between  the  axils  of 
leaves. 

5.  Inter -capillary  electricity.  A 
term  employed  by  Dutrochet,  as 
suggestive  of  his  theory  of  the 
phenomena  of  endosmose.  See 
Enclosmosis. 

6.  Inter- cellular.  That  which  lies 
between  the  cells,  or  elementary 
tissues,  of  plants.  This  term  has 
been  applied  by  Mr.  Rainey  to  iri  e- 
gular  passages  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung,  which  form  the 
termination  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
are  clustered  with  air-cells,  and  are 
not  lined  by  mucous  membrane. 

7.  Inter -clavicular.  The  name  of 
a  ligament  connecting  the  one 
clavicle  with  the  other. 

8.  Inter -columnar  fascia  or  fibres. 
Another  name  for  the  fascia  sper- 
matica,  a  prolongation  of  the  fascia 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
across  the  pillars  of  the  external 
ring. 

9.  Inter -costalcs.  The  name  of 
two  sets  of  muscles  situated  be- 
tween the  ribs — the  external  and 
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the  internal — which  have  been  com- 
pared, from  their  passing  in  con- 
trary directions,  to  St.  Andrew's 
Cross. 

10.  Inter-mrrent.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  fevers  or  other  diseases 
which  occur  sporadically  in  the 
midst  of  an  epidemic. 

11.  Inter-gan^jUonic.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  cords  which  lie  between 
and  unite  the  nervous  ganglions. 

12.  Inter-hcemal  spines.  A  term 
applied  to  those  dermal  bones  which 
support  the  rays  of  the  fins  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  fish.  They  are 
inserted  deeply  into  the  flesh  be- 
tween the  hremal  spines.  (See 
Vertebra.)  The  interhcemal  spines 
support  the  dermohcemal  spines, 
which  support  the  rays  of  the  anal 
fin,  and  the  lower  rays  of  the  caudal 
fin. 

13.  Inter -luniusmoi'hios.  A  term 
applied  to  Epilepsy  from  its  being 
supposed  to  aflfcct  persons  born  in 
the  wane  of  the  moon. 

14.  Intermaxillai.  Proimaxillm. 
Two  small  bones  situated  between 
the  superior  maxilhie  of  vertebrates. 

15.  Inter-mediate.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  third  substance,  employed 
for  combining  together  two  other 
substances  ;  thus,  alkali  is  an  inter- 
vwdiate  between  oil  and  water, 
forming  soap. 

16.  Inter-missio.  The  intermis- 
sion or  interval  between  the  par- 
oxysins  of  intermitting  fever.  It 
is  the  apyrexia  of  the  Greeks.  See 
Exacerbation. 

17.  Inter-mittent  or  Periodical. 
A  term  applied  to  a  disease  with 
reference  to  its  form  or  type,  and 
denoting  that  it  is  interrupted  by 
intervals  of  health,  as  ague.  This 
is  sometimes  termed  paludal  fever, 
from  pahcs,  a  marsh  or  fen.  See 
Ague. 

18.  Inter-neural  spines.  A  term 
applied  to  those  dermal  bones  which 


support  the  rays  of  the  fins  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  fish.  They  are 
dagger-shaped,  and  are  plunged,  as 
it  were,  up  to  the  hilt  into  the 
flesh  between  tlie  neural  spines. 
(See  Vertebra.)  The  intenieural 
spines  support  the  dermoneural 
spines,  forming  the  rays  of  the 
dorsal  fin  or  fins,  and  the  upper 
rays  of  the  caudal  fin. 

19.  Inter-node.  The  space  be- 
tween two  nodes,  or  the  points  in 
the  axis  of  a  plant  whence  leaves 
and  buds  are  developed. 

20.  Inter -nuncial.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  office  of  the  nerves, 
from  their  establishing  a  communi- 
cation between  the  several  parts  of 
the  body  and  the  nervous  centre, 
and  between  the  nervous  ceiitre  and 
the  several  parts  of  the  body.  See 
Nervous  Texture. 

21.  Intcr-nuntii  dies.  Critical 
days,  or  such  as  occur  between  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  a  disease. 

22.  Inter-ossei,  Muscles  situated 
between  bones  ;  as  those  between 
the  metacarpal  of  the  hand,  and  the 
metatarsal  bones  of  the  foot. 

23.  Inter -petiolar.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  stiindes  which  occur  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  petioles  of 
opposite  leaves,  as  in  cinchona. 
The  term  intra-petiolar  denotes  a 
situation  between  the  petiole  and 
the  stem. 

24.  Inter-rupted.  A  term  de- 
noting a  disturbance  of  a  normal 
aiTangement :  a  leaf  is  said  to  be 
interruptedly  pinjiate,  when  some 
of  its  pinna;  are  much  smaller  than 
the  rest,  or  absent. 

25.  Inter-spinales  cervicis.  The 
designation  of  six  small  muscles, 
situated  between  the  spinous  pi'O- 
cesses  of  the  neck.  There  are  also 
inter-spinous  ligaments  attached  to 
the  margins  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses. 

26.  Interstitial.   A  term  applied 
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to  a  tissue  which  occupies  the  inter- 
stices of  an  organ,  i.e.,  the  fibrous 
tissue  which  supports  the  cellular 
portion. 

27.  Inter-transversales,  Thename 
of  muscles  situated  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical, 
and  the  similar  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrfe. 

28.  Inter-trigo  {terere,  trivi,  to 
chafe).  A  chafe-gall,  or  fret.  The 
erythema,  abrasion,  fret,  or  chafing, 
of  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  in 
contact,  as  behind  the  ears,  in  the 
groins  of  fat  persons,  &c.  When 
accompanied  with  a  mucopurulent 
secretion,  it  is  an  eczema  mucosum. 

29.  Inter-vertebral  sulstance.  A 
term  applied  to  the  fibro-cartilagc 
situated  between  the  vertebrae ;  to 
ligaments,  &c. 

INTESTI'NA  {intus,  within). 
An  order  of  worms  which  inhabit 
the  bodies  of  other  animals.  These 
are  distinguished,  by  Cuvier,  into 
Cmitaria,  or  worms  which  have 
cavities  or  stomachs,  and  Paren- 
chymata,  or  cellular-bodied  worms, 
as  the  tape-worm.  The  C'avitaria 
of  Cuvier  corresponds  with  the 
Nematoidea  of  Rudolphi  and  the 
Cmlelmintha  of  Owen  ;  while  the 
Parenchymata  of  Cuvier  includes 
the  other  four  orders  of  Eudolphi, 
Acanthdcephala,  Trematoda,  Ges- 
toidea,  and  Cystica,  and  corresponds 
with  the  Sterehnintha  of  Owen. 

The  term  Intestina,  if  retained  at 
all,  should  be  applied  only  to  the 
true  intestinal  worms,  or  those  para- 
sites which  live  in  the  intestines  of 
other  animals,  and  should  exclude 
the  Eviozoa  which  are  found  in  the 
cellular  tissue  and  substance  of  the 
different  viscera  of  the  body. 

INTESTI'NAL  CANAL  {intus, 
within).  That  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  which  extends  from  the 
stomach  to  the  anus.  It  is  divisible 
into  two  parts, — 


1.  Intestinum  tenue.  The  small 
intestine,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  divisible  into 
three  portions,  viz.,  the  duodenum, 
the  jejumim,  and  the  ileum. 

2.  Intestinum  crassum,  vel  am- 
2Jlum.  The  large  intestine,  five  or 
six  feet  or  more  in  length,  divisible 
into  three  portions,  viz.,  the  ccecum, 
the  colon,  and  the  rectit?n. 

INTESTI'NAL  CONCRETIONS. 
Alvine  calculi.  Calculous  concre- 
tions found  occasionally  in  the 
human  intestines,  particularly  in 
the  csecnm  and  the  colon,  as  be- 
zoars  ;  hardened  fteces,  with  phos- 
phates of  different  substances  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the 
system  ;  gall-stones  with  layers  of 
inspissated  mucus  and  faecal  matter, 
&c. 

INTESTI'NAL  OBSTRUC- 
TION. Ileus;  iliaca  passio ;  vol- 
vulus. Obstruction  of  the  bowels, 
arising  from  various  causes  which, 
excluding  examples  of  inguinal, 
femoral,  and  umbilical  hernia,  are 
the  following : — 

1.  Intermural,  orthose originating 
in  and  implicating  the  mucous  and 
muscular  coats  of  the  intestinal 
walls,  as  stricture,  cancerous  and 
non  -  cancerous  ;  and  intus -suscep- 
tion. 

2.  Extramxiral,  or  those  causes 
which  act  from  mthout,  or  affect 
the  serous  covering,  as  adhesions, 
displacements,  diverticula,  tumors 
or  abscesses,  and  several  varieties  of 
hernia. 

3.  Intramural,  or  obstructions 
produced  by  the  lodgment  of  foreign 
substances,  as  hardened  freces,  con- 
cretions having  for  their  nuclei  gall- 
stones, &c. — Tanner. 

INTE'XINE  {intexere,  to  weave 
into).  A  thin  membrane  existing 
in  the  pollen-grains  of  some  plants, 
and  situated  between  the  extineand 
the  cxintine. 
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INTINE  {intiLS,  within).  A  trans- 
parent membrane  of  extreme  tenu- 
ity, forming  tlie  innermost  coating 
of  pollen-grains.    See  Extine. 

INTO'LERANCE  {in,  not,  toU- 
rare,  to  bear).  Incapacity  of  en- 
durance ;  a  term  applied  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  a  remedy  cannot  be 
borne,  as  loss  of  blood,  or  to  hyper- 
sensitiveness  of  the  retina  causing 
inability  to  endure  exposure  to 
ligbt. 

INTRA  (from  in,  inter).  A  pre- 
position and  adverb,  denoting  on 
the  inside,  within,  and  thus  distin- 
guished from  inter,  between.  Thus, 
intra  -  lobular  means  within  the 
lobules,  mfcr- lobular,  between  the 
lobules,  of  the  liver. 

INTRA-THORA'CIC  TUMORS. 
Tumors  originating  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  such  as  aneurysms, 
carcinomata,  sarcomata,  &c. 

INTRO'ITUS  {introire,  to  go 
within).  An  entrance.  Hence  the 
term  introitus  vel  apertura  pelvis 
superior  is  applied  to  the  upper  or 
abdominal  strait  of  tbe  pelvis.  Tlie 
lower  circumference  or  strait  is 
called  exitus  vel  apertura  pelvis 
inferior. 

I'NTRORSE  {introrsus,  for  intro- 
versus,  inwards).  Turned  inwards  ; 
as  applied  to  anthers  whose  line  of 
debiscence  is  towards  tbe  axis  of 
the  flower,  and  as  opposed  to  ex- 
trorse. 

INTROVE'RSIOlSr  {introversus, 
or  introrsus,  turned  inward).  A 
turning  inward.  Vanity  occasions 
an  "introverted  toe." 

INTUME'SCENCE  {vittimescere, 
to  swell).  The  property  of  swell- 
ing to  an  extraordinary  size,  as  of 
the  crystals  of  borax,  of  Pharaoh's 
serpents,  &c. ,  on  the  application  of 
heat. 

INTUMESCE'NTIA  GANGLI- 
FO'RMIS  {intumescere,  to  swell). 
Ganglion  geniculare.    A  gangliform 


swelling  of  the  facial  nei-vc,  where 
it  reaches  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
petrous  bone. 

INTUMESCE'NTIA  {intumes- 
cere, to  swell).  Intimiescences  ; 
external  swellings  of  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  body  ;  the  second 
order  of  the  class  Cachexice,  of 
Cullen. 

INTUS-SUSCE'PTIO  {intus, 
■within,  suscipere,  to  receive).  In- 
vagination.  Tlie  reception  of  one 
part  within  another.  The  descent 
of  a  higher  portion  of  intestine  into 
a  lower  one — generally,  of  the 
ileum  into  the  colon  ;  the  outer 
layer  is  called  the  intus-suscipiens, 
the  two  inner  the  intiis-susceptian. 
When  it  takes  place  downwards,  it 
may  be  termed  progressive  ;  wlien 
upwards,  retrograde.  The  term 
Iniiis-susceplio  is  also  applied  to 
the  process  of  nutrition,  or  the 
transformation  of  the  components 
of  the  blood  into  the  organized 
substance  of  the  various  organs. 

I'NULA.  Elecampane;  the  root 
of  Inula  Heleniiun,  an  indigenous 
Composite  plant.  InuHn  is  a 
variety  of  starch,  obtained  from  the' 
root  of  Inula  Helenium,  Helenin 
is  a  constituent  of  the  root  of  the 
same  plant,  also  called  elecampane- 
camphor. 

Inula  Conyza  or  Oonyza  squa- 
mosa. A  common  plant  in  chalky 
districts,  esteemed  as^  an  antidote 
against  the  bites  of  vipers. 

INU'NCTIO  (Mmjigfrn,  to  anoint). 
Inunction  ;  the  act  of  anointing  or 
besmearing.  Celsus  has  the  terra 
inunctio  medicamentonim.  The 
term  differs  little  from  unctio:  The 
ointment  or  anointment  is  correctlj" 
termed  icnctics.    See  Preface,  par.  3. 

INU'STIO  ;  INUSTUM(Mi?t?wc, 
to  burn  in).  The  former  term  de- 
notes the  act  of  burning  in  ;  the 
operation  of  the  cautery.  The 
latter  term  denotes  a  burn.  Pliny 
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has  inv^ta  -oram,  pi.   ueut.  for 

burns — the  eaumata  of  the  Greeks. 
See  Causis ;  C'aiima. 

INVAGINA'TION  {in,  and 
vagina,  a  sheath).  A  term  synony- 
mous with  intus-susccption,  and 
sttggestive  of  the  sheathing  of  one 
portion  of  intestine  within  another, 
just  as  the  finger  of  a  glove  may  be 
drawn  Avithin  itself 

IN VE'NTUM  NOVUM.  A  name 
given  by  Avenbrugger,  a  physician 
of  Vienna,  to  tlie  employment  of 
percussion,  which  was  first  adopted 
by  him,  in  1763,  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis. 

INVERMINA'TION  {in,  and 
vermis,  a  worm).  Helminthia.  An 
affection  in  which  worms  inhabit 
the  stomach  or  intestines. 

INVE'RSIO  U'TERI  {invertere, 
to  invert).  Utersiis  inversus.  That 
state  of  the  uterus  in  which  it  is 
turned,  wholly  or  partially,  inside 
outward,  tlie  fundus  descending 
through  the  os  uteri,  and  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  becoming  the  external  cover- 
ing of  the  tumor,  which  projects 
into  the  vagina  and  generally 
through  the  vulva. 
_  INVERSIO  VESICJU.  Protru- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  bladder  through  the 
iirethra  in  the  female. 

INVERTEBRA'TA.  Inverte- 
brated  animals  ;  animals  without  a 
skeleton,  the  bony  substance  being 
altogether  wanting,  or  external  ; 
the  nervous  system  being  gradually 
lost  in  the  mere  irritability  of  the 
lowest  classes  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life. 

INVOLU'CRUM  {involvere,  to 
wrap  in).  A  botanical  term  for 
any  collection  of  brads  which  sur- 
rounds, and  ivraps  in,  as  it  were, 
a  collection  of  flowers.  In  umbel- 
liferous plants,  the  involucrum  con- 
sists   of  separate    narrow  bracts 


aiTanged  in  a  single  whorl  ;  in 
many  composite  plants  these  or- 
gans are  imbricated  in  several 
rows.  The  nopulc,  cup,  or  closed 
cover  of  the  acoin,  beech,  and  chest- 
nut, is  a  remarkable  modification  of 
the  involucrum. 

Involucelhim.  A  small  involu- 
crum ;  a  secondary  series  of  bracts, 
occurring  in  the  partial  umbels  of 
apiaceous  plants,  &c. 

rNVOLUTE(mroZMi(is,rolledin). 
A  form  of  vernation  or  eestivation, 
in  which  the  edges  of  the  lea  ves  are 
rolled  inwards  spirally  on  each  side, 
as  in  the  apple. 

Involution  is  a  backward  change, 
a  deterioration  as  opposed  to  Evolv,- 
tion. 

IOD-,  IODO-.  Prefixes  used  in 
chemical  nomenclature,  to  denote 
that  the  substances  to  the  name 
of  which  they  are  prefixed  contain 
iodine  substituted  for  some  other 
element. 

lO'DICA.  A  class  of  pharma- 
ceutical  remedies,  consisting  of 
iodine  and  its  compounds,  em- 
ployed as  alteratives,  liqucfacients, 
&c. 

rODINE  (icoSrjy,  or  loeiS'^y,  violet- 
coloured,  from  ^ov,  a  violet,  and 
€?Sos,  likeness).  lodum.  A  non- 
metallic  element,  obtained  prin- 
cipally from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds. 
Its  vapour  presents  a  beautiful 
violet  tint,  from  which  its  appella- 
tion is  derived.  It  changes  vege- 
table blues  to  yellow,  and  starch  to 
purple. 

1.  Iodic  acid.  An  anhydrous 
acid,  termed  oxiodine  by  Davey, 
and  produced  by  the  combination 
of  iodine  with  oxygen.  It  com- 
bines with  metallic  oxides,  and 
forms  salts  which  are  termed  io- 
dates. 

2.  Iodides.  The  compounds  of 
iodine  with  metals,  and  with  the 
simple  non-metallic  substances. 
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3.  CMor-iodic  acid.  This  is  also 
called  chloride  of  iodine,  and  is 
formed  by  the  absorption  of 
chlorine  by  dry  iodine. 

i.  Iodized  starch  paper.  A  chemi- 
cal test  for  ozone,  consisting  of 
a  damp  mixture  of  starch  with 
iodide  of  potassium. 

5.  lodism.  A  peculiar  morbid 
state,  induced  by  the  use  of  iodine, 
and  characterized  by  palpitation, 
coryza,  &c. 

6.  Iodoform.  A  saffron-coloured 
substance  consisting  of  ter-iodide, 
of  formyl.  It  is  analogous  in  com- 
jiosition  to  chloroform,  and  possesses 
antiseptic  properties. 

lODO-CO'CCUS  VAGINATUS. 
A  Bacterium  found  in  the  mouth ; 
when  stained  with  iodine  its  sheath 
becomes  yellow  and  the  cocci  blue. 

rODOL  (C4H4NH).  A  deriva- 
tive of  pyrrol  (C4H4NH).  It  is  an 
odourless  tasteless  powder,  and  has 
been  suggested  as  a  substitute  for 
iodoform. 

lONI'DIUM.  A  genus  of  Bra- 
zilian plants,  possessing  emetic 
qualities,  and  sometimes  employed 
as  substitutes  for  our  officinal 
ipecacuanha. 

TONS  {I6v,  that  which  goes). 
The  name  given  by  Faraday  to 
the  elements  of  a  liquid  set  free 
by  electrolysis  ;  those  which  com- 
bine with,  or  are  set  free  at,  the 
anode,  are  termed  an-ions ;  those 
which  combine  with,  or  are  set  free 
at,  the  cathode,  cat-ions.  Thus,  in 
the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  with  copper 
electrodes,  sulphuric  acid  is  an 
anion,  and  copper  a  cation;  and 
in  the  electrolysis  of  the  ordinary 
cyanide  silver-plating  liquid,  cyano- 
gen is  t\\&anion,  andsilver  the  cation. 

lO'NTHOS  {tovdos,  the  root  of 
a  hair,  akin  to  a.vdea>  (?),  to  bloom, 
of  the  youthful  beard).  An  erup- 
tion  on   the   face,  which   often  , 


accompanies  the  first  growth  of  the 
beard.  See  Varus,  and  Acne  Vul- 
garis. 

lOTACI'SMUS  {lwraKlff^^6s).  A 

laying  too  much  stress  on  the 
iota  or  letter  i,  as  in  saying 
Troiia,  Maiia,  &c.  Also,  a  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  letter  i,  as 
in  Junio  Juno  Jovi  jure  irascitur. 
(Liddell  and  Scott.)  The  term 
has  also  been  applied  to  a  species 
of  psellismus,  in  which  the  letters 
j  and  g  are  defectively  pronounced. 
See  Ldbdacismus  and  Shotacismus. 

IPECACUA'NHA  {ipi,  Peruvian 
for  root,  Cacuanha,  the  disti'ict 
from  which  the  root  was  first  ob- 
tained). The  dried  root  of  the 
Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  a  Rubia- 
ceous  plant  of  Brazil  esteemed  for 
its  emetic  property,  which  de- 
pends upon  an  active  principle 
called  emetina. 

1.  Striated  Ipecacuanha.  The 
longitudinally  striated  root  of  Psy- 
chotria  emetica,  also  called  Black 
or  Peruvian  Ipecacuanha. 

2.  Undulated  Ipecacuanha.  The 
semicircularly-grooved  root  of 
Richardsonia  scabra,  the  amyla- 
ceous or  Wliite  ipecacuanha  of  M  erat. 

3.  Ipecacuanha  acid.  Cephaelic 
acid.  A  peculiar  acid,  procured  from 
ipecacuanha,  allied  to  catechin. 

IPOM^'A  PURGA.  The  Jalap 
Ipomfea ;  a  Convolvulaceous  plant, 
the  dried  tubers  of  which  consti- 
tute the  jalap  of  commerce,  and 
yield  ipomic  acid,  which  seems  to 
be  identical  with  sebacic  acid. 

IRID  -  E'CTOME  -  DIA'LYSIS 
(fpts,  the  iris,  eKTOfi^,  excision,  Std- 
\v(Tis,  separation).  An  operation 
for  artificial  pupil,  performed  by 
detaching  the  iris  from  its  ciliary 
connections,  and  excising  the  por- 
tion thus  separated. 

IRID-E'GTOMY  {Ipis,  rpiSor,  the 
iris,€KrojUTj,  excision).  The  opera- 
tion of  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the 
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free  edge  of  the  iris  for  the  for- 
mation of  artificial  pupil. 

IRID-ENCLEI'SIS  {Ipis,  the 
iris,  iyK\ei<ii,  to  enclose).  An 
operation  for  artificial  pupil,  differ- 
ing from  iridcctomcdialysis  in  this 
particular,  that  the  separated 
portion  of  the  iris,  instead  of  being 
excised,  is  strangulated  between 
the  edges  of  an  incision  made  into 
the  cornea. 

lEIDERE'MIA  {Ipis,  IpiSos,  the 
iris,  ep-nula,  absence).  Absence  of 
the  iris,  or  its  presence  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form  only.  In  its  partial 
form  it  is  termed  colohoma  iridis. 
See  Coloboma. 

IRIDE'SCEFCE  {iris,  a  rain- 
bow). The  property  of  exhibiting 
those  brilliant,  rainbow-like  colours 
which  appear  on  substances  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  very  thin 
plates,  as  the  soap-bubble,  the 
laminse  of  mother-of-pearl,  &c. 

I'RIDIN  or  I'RISIN.  An  oleo- 
resinous  alcoholic  extract  obtained 
from  the  rhizome  of  the  Iris  ver- 
sicolor, or  blue  flag ;  it  is  said  to  be 
a  cholagogue. 

IRI'DIUM  {iris,  a  rainbow). 
A  metal  found  in  tlie  insoluble 
alloy  from  the  platinum-ores,  and 
named  frona  its  iridescence,  or 
the  variety  of  colours  exhibited  by 
its  different  solutions. 

IRipO'-DESIS  {Tpis,  ipiSos,  the 
iris,  Sfffis,  the  act  of  binding).  The 
operation,  devised  by  Mr.  Crit- 
chett,  of  tying  the  iris,  after  draw- 
ing it  out  externally,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  the  pupil. 
_  IRIDO-DIA'LYSIS  {Ipis,  the 
iris,  Si6.\vcns,  separation).  An 
operation  for  artificial  pupil,  by 
the  simple  separation  of  the  iris 
from  the  ciliary  margin. 

IRIDO-DONE'SIS  {Ipis,  ipiSos, 
the  iris,  Sove'cu,  to  shake).  Tremu- 
lous iris  ;  generally  arising  from  the 
iris's  losing  the  support  of  the  lens. 


IRID0-PL6GIA  (Ipis,  the  iris, 
ttAtjIis,  a  stroke).  Paralysis  of  the 
iris. 

IRIDO'SMINE.  A  compound 
of  the  metals  iridium  and  osmium, 
found  in  the  platinum  mines  of 
Russia,  South  America,  and  the 
East  Indies. 

IRIDO-TO'MIA  {Ipis,  the  iris, 
To/xi/j,  section).  Section  of  the 
iris ;  an  operation  for  artificial 
pupil,  performed  by  incision. 

IRIS  (Ipis,  the  rainbow).  Liter- 
ally, a  rainbow ;  and  hence  applied 
to  the  rainbow-like  membrane 
which,  with  a  circular  aperture 
in  its  centre,  extends  across  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  separating  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  chamber. 
See  Uvea. 

IRIS-DISEASE.  Rainbow  ring- 
worm ;  a  species  of  herpes,  occur- 
ring in  small  circular  patches, 
each  composed  of  concentric  rings 
of  different  colours. 

IRIS  FLORENTI'NA.  Fleiir- 
de-Luce.  Florentine  Iris  or  Orris  ; 
the  dried  rhizoma  of  which  is  the 
orris-root  of  the  shops.  Iris  Green 
is  the  juice  of  the  petals  of  the 
iris  added  to  quick-lime, 

IRISH  MOSS.  Carracfccn.  The 
Chondrus  crispus;  a  lichen  grow- 
ing on  rocks  and  stones  in  the 
sea.  In  Ireland  it  is  converted 
into  size,  and  employed  instead  of 
isinglass. 

IRl'TIS  {Ipis,  rpiSos,  the  rain- 
bow). Iriditis.  Inflamviatio  iridis. 
Inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the 
eye. 

The  term  Iritis  is  liable  to  ob- 
jection, as  the  iris  is  seldom  alone 
attacked ;  its  employment,  says 
Jacob,  "has  the  effect  of  direct- 
ing the  practitioner's  attention  to 
the  iris,  which  bears  a  great  deal 
of  inflammation  without  destruc- 
tion to  the  organ,  and  withdraw- 
ing it   from  the   retina,  which 
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bears  very  little  without  perma- 
nent injury  to  vision."  See  Aquo- 
Capsulitis. 

IRON.  A  bluish -white  metal, 
supposed  to  constitute  2  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  mineral  crust  of  the 
globe.    See  Ferrum. 

Seduced  Iron.  The  name  given 
in  commerce  to  the  metal  minutely 
divided  by  chemical  means,  as 
distinguished  from  the  powder 
mechanically  prepared  from  the 
ingot  metal.  The  latter  is  gener- 
ally called  alcoholized  iron. 

IRON-MOULD.  This  is  the 
result  of  an  ink-stain,  produced 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  iron  of  ink,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  acid  galls. 

IRREDU'CIBLE  {in,  not,  redu- 
cere,  to  bring  Ijack).  A  ti'rm  ap- 
plied to  a  dislocated  bone  Avhich  is 
incapable  of  being  restored  to  its 
former  position,  and  to  a  hernia 
which  cannot  be  replaced. 

IRRIGA'TION  {irrigarc,  to 
water).  Tlie  continual  apiilication 
of  a  cold  lotion,  by  dropping  cold 
water  on  an  affected  part. 

IRRITABI'LITY  {irritare,  to 
provoke).  That  action  of  certain 
muscles,  as  tlie  heart,  the  intes- 
tines, &c. ,  which  flows  from  a 
stimuhis  acting  immediately  upon 
their  fibres  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  tlie 
voluntary  muscles,  from  a  stimti- 
lus  acting  upon  these,  or  the 
nerves  immediately  proceeding  to 
them.  This  property  has  been 
termed  by  Haller  vis  insita ;  by 
Goerter,  vis  vitalis ;  by  Boerhaave, 
oscillation  ;  by  Stahl,  tonic  power  ; 
by  Bell,  muscular  power  ;  byCullen, 
inherent  power ;  and  by  Bostock, 
contractility. 

IRRITA'TION  [irritare,  to  ex- 
cite). The  action  produced  by  any 
stimulus.  This  term,  as  indicat- 
ing a  disease,  is  applied  to — 


1.  The  case  arising  from  calculus 
in  the  ureter,  in  the  gall-duct, 
&c. 

2.  The  affection  induced  by  the 
presence  of  improper  food  in  the 
stomach,  or  morbid  matters  re- 
tained in  the  bowels,  &c.,  inducing 
symptoms  reseiiMing — arachnitis, 
peritonitis,  jjleuritis,  carditis. 

3.  The  state  of  the  system  in 
which  exhaustion  of  nervous  power 
is  accompanied  by  local  disease, 
functional  or  structural. 

4.  Spinal  irritation  denotes  ini- 
tation  along  the  nerves  corre- 
s])OU(ling  to  an  affected  vertebra. 

rSATIN.  An  interesting  com- 
pound, produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  indigo.  It  is  blue  indigo,  pltLS 
2  equiv.  oxygen. 

ISCHiE'MIA  {icTxoi,  to  check, 
alfxa,  blood).  An  arrest  of  blood  ; 
diminished  supply  of  blood  to  a 
part.  Ischcemus  {1<Txatfios)  has 
been  used  by  writers,  as  an  ad- 
jective, for  staunching  blood,  and, 
as  a  substantive,  for  a  plant  used 
as  a  styptic. 

rSCHIUM  {Iffxiof,  the  hip). 
Coxa,  vel  acetabulum.  The  hip- 
bone, a  s])inous  process  of  the  oa 
innominatum. 

1.  Ischi-agra  {&ypa,  a  seizure). 
An  attack  of  the  hip  ;  hip-gout. 

2.  Isehi-algia  {&y\os,  pain).  Pain 
of  the  hip.    See  Sciatica. 

3.  Ischias.  The  term  used  by 
the  Latins  for  rheumatism  of  the 
hip-joint ;  it  was  afterwards  cor- 
rupted into  ischiatica,  or  sciatica. 

4.  Ischiatic.  The  designation 
of  a  notch  of  the  os  innominatum  ; 
of  an  artery  which  proceeds 
through  that  notch,  &c. 

5.  Ischiato-cele  {KiiK-q,  a  tumor). 
An  intestinal  rupture  through  the 
sciatic  ligaments. 

6.  Ischio-cavernosus.  A  muscle 
attached  to  the  ischium  and  to  the 
corpus  cavernosum.    It  draws  the 
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root  of  the  penis  down-\vavds  and 
backwards.  It  is  also  called, 
from  its  office,  erector  penis ;  and 
the  two  together  are  called  colla- 
teralcs  penis,  from  their  lying  on 
the  sides  of  the  penis. 

ISCHNOPHO'NIA  {laxvis, 
slender,  (puiv-f],  voice).  Pscllismus 
hcesitans.  A  shrillness  of  the 
voice;  hesitation  of  speech,  or 
stammering. 

ISCHU'KIA  iUx<^,  to  retain, 
ouptai,  to  make  water).  Anuria. 
Suppression  of  the  mine,  from 
disease  of  the  kidney.  The  term 
is  employed,  in  ischuria  renalis,  in 
the  sense  of  suppression ;  in  ischicrict 
uretica,  vesicalis,  and  iircthralis, 
in  the  sense  of  retention.  But 
suppression  and  retention  should 
not  be  confounded:  in  the  latter, 
urine  is  secreted  and  its  discharge 
obstructed ;  in  the  former,  it  is  not 
secreted  at  all. 

rSINGLASS.  Fish-glue ;  a  sub- 
stance prepared  from  the  swimming 
bladder  or  sound  of  various  species 
of  Acipenser,  cut  into  fine  shreds. 
The  term  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Dutch  hyzenhlas,  an  air-bladder, 
compounded  of  hyzcn,  to  hoist,  and 
lias,  a  bladder.    See  Ichthyocolla. 

rSINGLASS,  PARA.  Under 
this  name  has  been  imported  a 
substance  which,  on  examination, 
proves  to  be  not  isinglass,  but  the 
dried  ovary  of  a  large  lish,  probably 
the  Suclis  Gigas  of  Para.  — Pereira. 

I'SO-  {Iffos,  equal).  This  prefix 
denotes  equality,  or  similarity. 
Hence — 

1.  Iso-harysm  {^dpos,  weight). 
Similarity  of  weight,  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  identity  in  the 
size  and  shape  of  molecules  which 
cohere  into  the  crystalline  form. 

2.  Iso-chromatic  (xpco/xa,  colour). 
Having  the  same  colour,  as  applied 
to  lenses.  The  term  iso-chromatic 
lines  is  applied  to  those  coloured 


rings  which  appear  when  a  pencil 
of  polarized  light  is  transmitted 
along  the  axis  of  a  crystal,  as  mica 
or  nitre,  and  is  received  into  the 
eye  after  passing  through  a  plate  of 
tourmaline. 

3.  Iso-chronous  (xpovos,  time). 
That  which  occurs  in  equal  times, 
as  the  strokes  of  the  pulse,  the 
vibrations  of  pendidimis  of  the 
same  length,  &c. 

4.  Iso-diinorphous.  Equally  di- 
morphous; a  term  applied  to  a 
substance  which  is  capable  of 
assuming  two  crystalline  forms,  as 
well  as  another  substance  of  similar 
capability:  antimonic  acid  is  iso- 
dimorphous  with  arsenious  acid. 

5.  Iso-meric  compounds  {/nfpos, 
part).  A  terra  applied  to  bodies 
which  have  the  same  elements  and 
the  same  percentage  composition, 
but  dilier  in  chemical  properties,  as 
butyric  acid  and  acetic  ether. 

6.  Iso-morp)hoiLS  bodies  {fiop<l)-fi, 
form).  A  term  applied  by  Mit- 
scherlich  to  bodies  which  assume 
the  same  crystalline  form,  while 
they  differ  in  their  chemical  com- 
position. When  the  relations  are 
not  exact,  but  nearly  so,  they  may 
be  supposed  to  give  origin  to 
jjlesiomorphism  {■K\T)a'ios ,  near),  or 
an  approximation  to  similarity  of 
form. 

7.  Isonitriles,  Carbylamines. 
Bodies  isomeric  with  the  cyanides 
or  nitriles.  In  the  former  the 
nitrogen  atom  is  quinquivalent, 
and  it  yields,  when  heated  with 
an  alkali,  an  amine  and  foi-mic  acid, 
whereas  a  cyanide  under  similar 
circimrstances  yields  an  acid  con- 
taining the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms  as  itself;  thus  ethylcj'anide 
yields  propionic  acid  and  ammonia, 
whereas  ethylcarbylamine  yields 
ethylaniine  and  formic  acid. 

8.  Iso-thermal  i6ep/j.n,  heat).  Of 
equal  degrees  of  heat,  as  applied 
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to  lines  of  equal  temperature  in 
physical  geography.  Lines  drawn 
through  places  having  the  same 
summer  and  the  same  winter  ai-e 
denominated  iso-theral  {depos,  sum- 
mer) and  iso-chcimal  (xei/^a,  winter) 
lines. 

9.  Iso-tropous  {rpoirT),  a  turning). 
Equally  elastic  in  every  direction. 
This  term  and  cm-isotropous  are 
used  hy  Engelniann  in  describing 
some  microscopical  observations 
on  striped  muscular  tissue,  the 
former  being  applied  to  the  singly 
refracting,  the  latter  to  the  doubly 
refracting,  portion  of  muscles. 

ISSUE.  Fonticulus.  An  ulcer 
artificially  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  constant  purulent 
discharge  from  the  body,  on  the 
principle  of  counter-irritation. 

Issue-peas.  Round  bodies,  as 
peas  or  Curagoa  oranges,  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
irritation  in  a  wound  of  the  skin 
which  is  called  an  issue. 

rSTHMUS  {lae,x6s).  A  small 
strip  of  land,  situated  between 
two  seas,  especially  that  of  Corinth. 
Hence  we  have — 

1.  Isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The 
space  included  between  the  soft 
palate  and  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

2.  Isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
A  transverse  cord  which  connects 
the  two  lobes  composing  the  thyroid 
body. 

3.  Isthmus  Vieussenii.  The  isth- 
mus of  Vieussens  ;  the  ridge  sur- 
rounding the  oval  fossa,  or  remains 
of  the  foramen  ovale,  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

4.  Isthmitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
isthmus,  fauces,  or  throat.  Par- 
isthmitis  or  paristhmia  {irapd,  about) 
denotes  inflammation  about  the 
throat. 


ITALIAN  JUICE.  Spanish 
juice.  The  Extractum  Glycyrrhizse, 
or  extract-  of  liquorice.  The  speci- 
fic names  are  derived  from  the 
countries  from  which  it  is  im- 
ported. 

ITCH.  An  irritation  of  the 
skin,  termed  psora  by  the  Greeks, 
and  scabies  by  the  Latins.  Strictly, 
it  is  an  eczema  excited  by  the  pi"e- 
sence  of  the  Acarus  humanus,  or 
Acarus  scabici,  in  the  cuticle. 

Itch-insect.  The  Acarus  scabiei, 
a  very  minute  animalcule,  found  in 
or  near  the  pustules  of  the  itch ; 
they  are  called  ivheal-iuorms  in 
man,  and  resemble  the  mites  of 
cheese,  &c.    See  Acarus  scabiei. 

I'TER.  A  passage  of  com- 
munication between  two  or  more 
parts. 

1.  Iter  ad  infundibulum.  The 
passage  of  communication  between 
the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  and 
the  infundibulum.  It  is  also  termed 
foramen  commune  anterius. 

2.  Iter  a  palato  ad  aurem.  The 
passage  from  the  palate  to  the  ear, 
or  the  Eustachian  tube. 

3.  Iter  a  tcrtio  ad  quartum  ven- 
tricuhim.  The  passage  between 
the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

rVORY.  A  modification  of 
dentine,  observed  in  the  tusks  of 
the  proboscidian  pachyderms.  It 
exhibits,  on  transverse  fractures  or 
sections,  stri;e  proceeding  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  in  opposite 
directions,  and  forming  by  their 
decussations  curvilinear  lozenges. 

IVORY-BLACK.  Animal  char- 
coal. The  residue  of  heated  bones  ; 
a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  phosphate 
of  lime. 
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JABORANDI.  A  Brazilian  drug 
obtained  from  Pilocarpus  pinnatus. 
The  .  term  is  applied  in  Brazil  to 
a  class  of  remedies  possessed  of 
sudorific,  stimulant,  and  sialogogue 
properties.    See  Pilocarpine. 

JACOB'S  MEMBRANE.  The 
layer  of  rods  and  cones  in  the 

JACOBSON'S  NERVE.  An- 
other name  for  the  tympanic  branch 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, 
described  by  Jacobson. 

JACTITATION  (jaditare,  freq. 
of  jactare,  to  throw).  Nervous 
twitching  of  the  limbs,  occurring 
in  febrile  diseases. 

JA'GGARY.  A  coarse,  dark  kind 
of  sugar  procured  from  the  juice  of 
the  spadix  of  Saguerus  saccharifer, 
or  Gomuto-palm. 

JA'LAPA.  Jalap;  the  dried 
tubercles  of  Exogonvum  purga, 
or  ti'ue  Jalap-plant,  growing  in 
Mexico,  and  named  from  the  city 
Xalapa.  Jalajnn  is  resin  of  jalap 
deprived  of  colour  by  animal- 
charcoal. 

JA'NICEPS  {Janus,  caput,  a 
head).  A  foetus  possessing  a  face 
on  the  posterior  as  well  as  on  the 
anterior  aspect  of  tlie  head  ;  called 
after  the  god  Janus. 

JAPAN  EARTH.  The  Catechu 
extractum,  procured  from  the 
Acacia  cateclm,  or  Khair-tree.  It 
is  also  called  terra  japonica,  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  a  mineral 
production  ;  dark  catechu,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pale  kind  ; 
Bengal  cutch,  in  distinction  from 
that  of  Bombay ;  Oummi  Lycmm 
(?),  &c. 

'  JAPANESE  WAX.  Chinese 
wax.    A  vegetable  wax,  produced 


by  Bhus  succedaneum,  and  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy  as  a  substitute 
for  bees'-wax. 

JA'TROPHA  MA'NIHOT.  Ja- 
nipha  Manihot.  The  Cassava  or 
Tapioca-plant,  from  the  tuberous 
root  of  which  is  prepared  a  fecula 
called  tapioca.  The  pulp,  when 
dried  and  baked  into  cakes,  con- 
stitutes cassava,  or  cassada-lread. 

JAUNDICE.  A  symptom  pro- 
ceeding from  obstruction  of  tho 
liver,  and  characterized  by  a  yellow 
colour  of  the  skin,  &c.  The  term 
is  most  probably  a  corruption  of 
the  French  word  jaunisse,  yellow- 
ness, from  jaune,  yellow.  See 
Icterus. 

JAW.  The  bone  of  the  mouth 
in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  ;  also 
the  bone  with  its  teeth  and  invest- 
ments. The  term  is  suggested  by 
the  words  chaxu  or  chexo,  and  the 
French  joue,  the  cheek. 

J'ECUR  (genitive,  jecoris,  also 
jecinoris,  &\\A.jocinoris).  The  liver. 
Cicero  says,  ' '  Cerebrum,  cor,  pul- 
mones,  jecur  ;  hsec  sunt  doniicilia 
vitte." 

1.  Jecur  lardaceum.  Lardaceous 
liver  ;  waxy  liver  ;  amyloid  disease 
of  the  liver.  Such  cases  have  been 
described  under  the  term.  Scrofu- 
lous disease  of  the  liver. 

2.  Jecicr  adiposum.  Foie  gras. 
Fatty  liver. 

JEJU'NUM  {jcjimus,  hungi-y). 
The  iipper  two-fifths  of  the  small 
intestine,  so  named  from  this  por- 
tion being  generally  found  empty 
after  death.  Jejunium  and  jej^t- 
nitas  both  denote  a  fasting. 

JELLY.  A  soft,  tremulous, 
viscous  or  glutinous  substance — 
the  solution  of  gelatin,'when  cold. 
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1.  Animal  jelly,  ov  gelatin,  is 
extracted  by  boiling  from  the  skin, 
nierabranes,  ligaments,  cartilages, 
and  bones  of  animals.    See  Gelatin. 

2.  Vegetable  jelly  is  procured  from 
the  recently-expressed  juices  of  cer- 
tain fruits,  as  the  currant ;  and  con- 
sists of  mucilage,  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  gum  and  vegetable  acid. 

JEQUIRITY  SEEDS.  Pra^jcr 
heads,  jumble  heads.  Scarlet-col- 
oured seeds,  an  infusion  of  which 
contains  a  peculiar  ferment,  and 
when  introduced  into  the  eye  pro- 
duces a  severe  conjunctivitis. 

JERVIN.  Jcrvia.  A  base  dis- 
covered in  the  rhizome  of  Vcratrum 
album,  and  named  from  jerva,  the 
Spanish  term  for  a  i)oisou  obtained 
from  this  rhizome. 

J  E  S  U  I  T  S '  B  A  R  K.  A  term 
formerly  applied  promiscuously  to 
the  several  kinds  of  bark.  See 
Cinchona. 

JOINT.  Arthrosis.  An  articu- 
lation, or  the  mode  by  which  bones 
are  connected  with  oue  another. 

1.  A  perfect  joint  is  that  in  which 
the  opposed  surfaces,  which  move 
upon  each  other,  are  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  are  contained  in  a 
sort  of  sac,  which  lines  the  cartilage 
and  the  side-walls  of  the  joint ;  and 
which,  from  its  secreting  synovia, 
is  called  a  synovial  membrane. 

2.  An  imperfect  joint  is  that  in 
which  the  conjoined  levers — bones 
or  cartilages  —  present  no  smooth 
surfaces,  capable  of  rotatory  motion, 
to  each  other,  but  are  connected  by 
continuous  cartilages  or  ligaments, 
and  have  so  much  mobility  only  as  is 
permitted  by  the  flexibility  of  the 
joiningsubstances.  Articulation. 

JOINT-EVIL.  The  elephantiasis 
nodosa,  in  which  the  joints  are 
rendered  conspicuous  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bones  entering  into 
their  formation. 

JUGA'LE,  OS  {jugalis,  yoked 


together).  Os  malce ;  os  zygonm- 
ticum.  The  zygoma,  or  arch  formed 
by  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the 
temporal  and  cheek-bones.  See 
Zygoma. 

JUGA'LES  [jugalis,  yoked  to- 
gether). A  designation  of  the  .super- 
ficial, temporal  or  zygomatic,  nerves, 
given  off  from  the  facial. 

JU'GULUM  {jungere,  to  join). 
•Tugulus.  By  this  tenn  Celsus 
denotes  the  collar-bone.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  applied  to  the  hollow 
part  of  the  neck  above  the  collar- 
bone ;  the  throat,  or  anterior  part 
of  the  neck,  where  the  windpipe 
is  situated.  The  terra  jugular, 
belonging  to  the  throat  or  neck,  is 
applied  chiefly  to  the  principal  veins 
of  the  neck— the  external,  and  the 
internal. 

"  Jugulum,  -veljuguhis,  signifies 
the  fore  part  of  the  throat.  G-uttur 
is  more  general  than  jugulum,  and 
denotes  both  the  outside  and  the 
inside  of  the  throat.  It  is  said  to 
come  from  gutta,  because  whatever 
liquor  is  drunk  passes  through  it 
drop  by  drop.  Larynx  indicates 
tlie  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
neck  ;  jtigulus  rather  the  lower  and 
anterior  part." — Sel.  e  Prcescript. 

JU'GUM.  The  Latin  terra  for 
a  yoke,  and  hence  applied  to  each 
pair  of  opposite  leaflets  on  the 
petiole  of  a  pinnate  leaf.  Thus  a 
leaf  with  one  pair  is  called  uni- 
jugal ;  with  two  pairs,  hijugal,  &c. 

Juga  in  umbelliferous  ^jZ«nis. 
The  term  juga  also  signifies  ridges, 
and  is  hence  applied  to  the  elevated 
portions  by  which  the  carpels  of 
umbelliferous  plants  are  traversed  ; 
of  these  juga,  five  are  called  ^?'MHar?/, 
and  four,  alternating  with  them, 
sccoixclcx/ry , 

JUGUM  PENIS.  An  instrument 
for  compressing  some  part  of  the 
urethra,  to  prevent  dribbling  in 
cases  of  incontinence  of  urine. 
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JULE'PUM.  A  Julep  ;  a  term 
which,  in  former  pharmacopcEias, 
expressed  what  is  now  understood 
by  mist'ura.  The  term  julep  orjula- 
pitim  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  denotes 
literally  a  sweet  medicated  drink. 

JUNGLE  FEVER.  A  form  of 
remittent  fever  occurring  in  India. 

JUNI'PERUS  COMMU'NIS. 
Common  Juniper  ;  a  plant  of  the 
cypress  ti'ibe  of  the  Couiferse,  which 
yields  thehvutcalled  junipe^'-berries, 
and  from  which  the  oil  of  juniper 
is  obtained.    See  Savin. 

JUNKS.  Thin  horse  -  hair 
cushions  occasionally  strengthened 
by  placing  strips  of  cane  within 
them  ;  they  may  be  used  for  tem- 
porarily fixing  a  fractured  limb  or 
sprained  joint,  or  when  thick  for 
supporting  an  amputated  or  injured 
limb. 

JUNOD'S  BOOT.  A  pneumatic 
apparatus  into  which  either  the 
arm  or  leg  may  be  inserted,  and 
from  which  the  air  is  gradually 


exhausted,  so  that  the  part  to  which 
the  instrument  is  applied  becomes 
engorged  with  blood,  thus  lessening 
the  supply  to  other  parts. 

JUTITER.  The  ancient  chemi- 
cal name  of  tin,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  under  the  control  of  that  planet. 

JURIS  PRU'DENCE,  MEDI- 
CAL. Forensic  medicine ;  the 
science  which  treats  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  reference  to  medicine. 

JUS.  Broth  ;  potage  ;  gravy  ; 
gruel.  The  term  jusculum  is  a 
diminutive  of  jus,  and  denotes  the 
same  thing ;  jusculum  coadum  is 
jelly.  Jus  hovillum  is  beef-tea ;  jus 
ovillum,  mutton-broth,  &c. 

JUVA'NTIA  {juvare,  to  assist). 
Sub.  ineclicamenta.  Medicines  which 
assist  or  relieve  diseases. 

JUZAM,  or  JUDAM.  Terms  by 
which  the  Arabians  designated  Ele- 
phantiasis Grrecorum  ;  it  is  still 
called,  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  Dsjud- 
dam,  and  Madsjuddam,  according 
to  Niebuhr. 
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KAIRIN.  OxychinoKii-mcthyl- 
hyclride.  A  pov/erful  antipyretic 
recently  discovered  by  Fischer  of 
Munich. 

KALI.  A  term  of  Persian  origin, 
denoting  a  particular  plant  ;  hence 
the  word  al-kali,  with  the  article, 
originally  signified  the  particular 
residuum  obtained  by  lixiviating 
the  ashes  of  that  plant ;  the  term 
was  then  used  for  potassa :  thus, 
kali  vitriolatum  is  an  old  name  for 
sulphate- of  potassa  ;  kalipurum  for 
potassa  fusa  ;  calx  cum  kali  puro 
for  potassa  cnm  calce,  &c. 

KALI'GENOUS  METALS.  The 
true  alkaline  metals,  potassium  and 


sodium,  the  radicals  of  the  alkalies 
potash  and  soda. 

KA'LIUM.  A  synonym  for 
potassium,  the  basis  of  potash. 

KA'MALA.  A  powder  consist- 
ing of  the  minute  glands  which 
cover  the  capsules  of  RottUra  tine- 
toria.    Imported  from  India. 

KA'OLIN.  A  clay,  constituting 
the  insoluble  residue  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  felspar  of  granite,  a 
necessary  ingredient  of  all  true 
porcelain. 

KARYO-KINE'SIS.  See  Caryo- 
cinesis. 

KA'SSU.  A  black  astringent 
extract,  prepared  from  the  seeds 
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of  the  Areca  Catechu;  it  occurs 
mixed  with  paddy-husks.  It  is  im- 
ported from  Ceylon  in  circular  flat 
cakes. 

KEEL.  Carina.  A  term  applied 
to  the  two  lower  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  corolla,  which  cohere 
by  their  lower  margin,  so  as  to 
present  a  keeled  appearance.  Fancy 
predominates  in  this  form  of  corolla : 
it  further  comprises  a  standard  and 
a  pair  of  ivings. 

KE'LIS  ADDISONII  {Kr,Xis,  a 
stain  or  spot).  Addison's  keloid, 
Morphwa,  Circumscribed  Sclero- 
derma. An  idiopathic  overgrowth 
of  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  forming  a  patch  which  is 
brawny  to  the  touch,  and  is  not 
raised  above  the  surrounding 
healthy  skin. 

KE'LOID  {k7)\Is,  a  stain  or 
spot,  elSoy,  likeness).  Kelts  Ali- 
hcrti.  The  terra  applied  to  a 
peculiar  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue which  forms  a  raised,  some- 
what painful  and  tender  patch  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  tends 
to  invade  the  corium  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  more  correctly 
termed  chcloid  (wliich  see),  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  prolonga- 
tions to  the  claws  of  a  crab. 
The  adjectives  true  and  false, 
s-pontaneous  and  traicmatic  are  mis- 
leading, as  iu  all  proljability  the 
new  growth  always  arises  in  scar 
tissue. 

KELP.  Varec.  A  semi-fused 
saline  ash  obtained  from  the 
incineration  of  sea -weeds.  See 
Barilla. 

KEPHIR  GRAINS.  Irregular 
roundish  white  bodies  made  of  a 
mass  of  rod-shaped  organisms  (Dis- 
pora  Caucasica) ;  they  set  up  in  milk 
a  double  fermentation,  acid  and 
alcoholic,  and  so  form  Kovmiiss. 

KE'RATIN  (/ce'pay,  a  horn).  The 
chief  constituent  of  hair,  nails, 


horn,  feathers,  and  epidermic 
scales  ;  it  contains  sulphur  as  well 
as  nitrogen. 

KERATITIS  (Kf'paj,  ahorn— the 
cornea).  Corneitis.  Acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  keras  or  cornea, 
occasionally  a  consequence  of 
neglected  injury.  Keratitis  interior 
longa  is  chronic  interstitial  keratitis, 
and  is  the  result  of  congenital 
syphilis  ;  keratitis  suppurans  is 
keratitis  with  suppuration,  also 
called  onyx.  See  Cornea  and  Cor- 
neitis. 

Keratitis  punctata  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea  in  which  small 
opacities  are  seen  on  the  posterior 
surface ;  it  is,  as  a  rule,  secondary  to 
disease  of  the  iris  or  of  the  choroid. 
See  Aquo-caimilitis,  and  Kerato- 

KE'RATO-CELE  {Kepas,  a  horn 
— the  cornea,  k^At?,  a  tumor). 
Hernia  cornea;.  Hernia  of  the 
cornea,  caused  by  tlie  protrusion 
of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor  through  an  opening  in  that 
tunic. 

KERATO-HY'ALINE  {n^pas,  a 
horn,  vaXos,  glass).    See  Eleidin. 

KE'RATO-IRI'TIS  [Kipas,  k4- 
paros,  a  horn — the  cornea).  Aquo- 
capsulitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
cai)sule  of  the  aqueous  humor,  of 
the  cornea  and  iris. 

KERATO-NY'XIS  {nipas,  K^pa- 
Tos,  a  horn — the  cornea  ;  i/v^ts,  a 
puncturing).  A  term  employed  in 
Germany  to  denote  the  operation  of 
couching,  performed  by  introducing 
the  needle  through  the  cornea  ;  it 
is  called  the  operation  by  solution. 
When  the  opaque  lens  is,  by  this 
means,  merely  turned,  presenting 
its  anterior  and  posterior  surface  in 
the  horizontal  position,  the  term 
rec.lination  is  adopted. 

KERATO  -  PLA'STY  (/ce'pas,  a 
horn,  7r\o(r(rco,  to  form).  An  opera- 
tion for  restoring  the  cornea. 
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KERATO'-SCOPY  (wepas,  a  horn, 
ffKoneu,  to  look  at).  A  naeans  of 
testing  the  refraction  of  tlie  media 
of  the  eye  by  observing  with  the 
opthaliuoscope  the  direction  in 
which  the  shadow  crosses  the 
retina  when  the  mirror  is  rotated 
on  its  vertical  or  other  axis. 

KE'RATO-TOME  (/cepas,  the 
cornea,  Tt/xvoi,  to  cut).  An  instru- 
ment for  dividing  the  transparent 
cornea  in  the  operation  for  cataract 
b}'^  extraction. 

KE'RION  (/crjpro;',ahoney-comb). 
Another  name  for  favus,  commonly 
called  crusted  or  honey-comb  ring- 
worm, the  viscous  secretion  of  tlie 
follicles  resembling  honey,  and  thus 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  honey-comb. 
It  is  considered  as  allied  to  tinea 
tonsurans.  The  disease  has  also 
been  called  /xeXtKijpls,  melikeris. 
The  Sx£«p,  cichor,  was  of  the  same 
kind,  but  less  virulent.  It  is  also 
applied  to  a  pustular  inflammation 
of  the  hair  follicles  of  the  scalp  in 
tinea  tonsurans,  from  the  applica- 
tion of  severe  irritants. 

KERMES,  ANIMAL.  Coccus 
Ilicis  ;  a  hemipterous  insect,  found 
upon  the  Quercus  ilex,  and  formerly 
used  for  dyeing  scarlet ;  cloth  so 
dyed  was  called  coccmum,  and 
persons  weai'ing  this  cloth  were 
termed  by  the  Romans  coccinati. 
The  drug  was  termed  granakermes, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  dried 
insects  to  grains  or  seeds. 

KERMKS,  MINERAL.  For- 
merly called  Panacea  Glauhcriana ; 
red  sulphide  of  antimony,  named 
from  its  resemblance,  in  colour,  to 
the  insect  kermes.    See  Antimony. 

KEROSENE  OIL  {K-np6s,  wax). 
Keroselene.  A  liquid  hydrocarbon, 
or  oil  extracted  from  bituminous 
coal.    It  is  used  as  an  anesthetic. 

KETONES.  The  name  applied 
in  organic  chemistry  to  a  class  of 
bodies    obtained    by  submitting 


certain  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  aa 
acetic  acid,  to  dry  distillation. 
Acetone  is  one  of  the  best-known 
ketones,  and  its  mode  of  formation 
will  represent  that  of  the  rest  of 
these  bodies. 

KHEESAH.  The  Indian  flesh- 
glove,  made  of  goat-hair,  and 
employed  as  a  rubber  in  friction  of 
the  skin. 

KIBE.  Pernio  exulceratus.  A 
chap  or  opening  (in  the  continuity 
of  the  skin).  Chilblain,  accom- 
panied with  ulceration  ;  a  broken 
chilblain. 

KIDNEY,  COARSE.  The  name 
given  to  a  stage  in  the  form  of 
nephritis  known  as  granular  disease 
of  the  kidney,  in  which  the  organ 
is  large  and  dark,  and  of  a  coarse 
structure.    See  Granular  Kidney. 

KIDNEY  FLOATING.  A 
kidney  which  moves  about  freely, 
not  being  bound  down  by  the  fold 
of  peritoneimi  over  it  and  its 
perirenal  tissue. 

KIDNEY,  GOUTY.  A  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Todd  to  the  kidney 
when  affected  by  chronic  des- 
quamative nephritis,  as  being  fre- 
quently a  consequence  of  chronic 
gout.  This  is  a  chronic  form  of 
Bright's  Disease.  See  Ch'anular 
Kidney. 

KIDNEYS.  Penes.  Two  glan- 
dular bodies  situated  in  the  lumbar 
regions,  and  consisting  of  a  cortical 
or  external,  and  a  tubular  or 
medullary  substance.  See  Casts, 
Penal. 

KINESI'PATHY  (/cire'a,,tomove, 
Trddos,  disease).  A  mode  of  treating 
disease  by  gymnastic  or  exercise, — 
called  also  the  movement-cure. — 
Ditnqlison. 

KINETIC  ENERGY.  See 
Energy. 

KING'S  EVIL.  Morbus  Regis. 
A  scrofulous  disease,  the  curing 
of  which  was  formerly  attributed 
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to  the  king  of  England,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
This  practice  was  called  touching 
for  the,  evil.  It  was  discontinued 
by  George  I.,  in  1714. 

KING'S  YELLOW.  A  paint, 
of  wliicli  the  colouring  principle 
is  orpinient,  or  the  sesqui-sulphuret 
of  arsenic. 

KINGDOM.  A  term  denoting 
any  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
nature  ;  thus  we  have  the  organic 
kingdom,  comprehending  substances 
which  organize,  and  the  inorganic 
kingdom,  comprehending  substances 
which  crystallize. 

KI'NI'C  ACID.  Qninic  acid. 
An  acid  found  in  the  Cinchona- 
barks,  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine.  It  forms  salts 
called  kinaics. 

1.  Kinonc.  Kinoyl.  A  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  kinic  acid. 
It  combines  with  hydrogen,  form- 
ing green  hydrokinonc,  a  brilliant 
gold-green  compound,  surpassing 
murexide  in  beauty. 

2.  Kinonic  group.  Quinonic 
group.  One  of  the  groups  of 
organic  bodies  belonging  to  the 
Benzoic  series  of  Gerhard's  system 
of  classification. 

KINO.  The  inspissated  juice 
obtained  from  incisions  made  in 
the  trunk  of  Pterocarpus  Marsu- 
pium.    Imported  from  Malabar. 

KIRSC  H-W  ASS  ER.  An 
alcoholic  drink,  made  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  from  the  Ma- 
chaleb-sherry. 

KNEE-JOINT.  _  A  complex 
articulation,  consisting  of  an  an- 
gular ginglynius,  formed  by  the 
condyles  of  the  femur,  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  tibia,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  patella. 
The  knee-pan,  or  patella,  is  the 
small  round  hone  at  the  front  of 
the  knee-joint. 

KNE'SMOS,  KNE'SIS,  KNES- 


MONE'  {Kvdw,  to  scrape  or  scratch). 
Greek  terms  denoting  the  irritation 
of  itching^  The  last  is  a  synonym 
of  psora. 

KNOCK-KNEES.  A  defomity 
of  the  legs,  in  which  the  knees 
knock  together,  forming  the  apices 
of  two  triangles,  the  bases  of  which 
would  be  represented,  each  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  trochanter 
to  the  outer  malleolus.  It  i.s 
occasioned  by  a  relaxation  of  the 
internal  ligaments  of  the  knee- 
joints,  allowing  the  femur  and  the 
tibia  to  become  separated,  so  caus- 
ing an  angular  obliquity  of  the 
bones.    See  Genu  valgiim. 

K  N  OX'S  POWDER.  Eight  parts 
of  muriate  of  soda,  and  three  parts 
of  chloride  of  lime.  By  adding  a 
tumbler  of  water  to  an  ounce  of  it, 
wc  obtain  a  solution  similar  to 
Labarraque's  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  lime. 

KNUCKLE.  "The  German 
Kndchel  is  any  joint  whatsoever  ; 
nor  was  our  '  knuckle '  limited 
formerly,  as  now  it  well-nigh  ex- 
clusively is,  at  least  in  regard  of 
the  human  body,  to  certain  smaller 
joints  of  the  hand." — Trench. 

KO'KKION  [kokkIov,  dim.  of 
kSkkos,  a  kernel  ;  a  pill).  A  term 
indicating  the  use  of  drugs  in  a 
solid  form  and  of  the  size  of  berries 
and  seeds.  The  original  coccia 
[kokkio)  were  lentil-seeds — "  gran- 
ulaervi."  The  vulgar  terms  pill- 
cochy  and  jnll-a-cochy  denote  a 
certain  number  of  coccia  of  the 
compound  colocynth  pill  of  the  Br. 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  plural  neuter 
has  been,  however,  corrupted  into 
a  singular  feminine  substantive, 
and  accordingly  we  meet  with  the 
term  pil.  cochicu. 

KOLA.  A  tenn  applied  in  Africa 
to  certain  vegetable  products  used 
as  equivalent  to  tea,  coffee,  mate, 
and  cocoa.    See  Cola  Nut. 
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KO'SBO  or  KOU'SSO.  Kosin. 
Tho  flowers  of  the  Braycra  anthel- 
miriiiea,  a  Rosaceous  plant  of 
Abyssinia,  employed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic for  the  expulsion  of  tape- 
worm. 

KOUMISS.  A  vinous  liquid, 
made  by  the  Tartars  from  milk, 
principally  from  that  of  mares. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  pre- 
paration made  from  the  milk  of  the 
cow. 

KOWRIE  or  KAURI.  A  semi- 
fossil  resin,  the  produce  of  the 
Dammara  Australis,  a  large  coni- 
ferous tree  of  New  Zealand  ;  the 
resin  is  found  embedded  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  earth. 

KRAME'RIA  TRI'ANDRA. 
Rhatany  ;  a  plant  of  the  order 
Polygalacecc,  imported  from  Peru, 
yielding  rhatany -root,  the  styp- 
ticity  of  wliich  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  presence  of  an  acid  called 
krameric  acid. 

KRIEBEL-KRANKHEIT.  The 
German  name  of  a  disease  which 
was  endemic  in  Hesse  and  West- 
phalia, during  a  season  of  dearth, 
in  1597.    It  is  arranged  by  Sau- 


vages  under  the  head  of  Erysipelas 
pestilens  ;  and  by  Sagar,  under  the 
genus  Necrosis. 

KUNDAH-OIL.  An  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Carapa 
Toulouconna ;  also  called  Talli- 
coonah-oil. 

KUPFERNICKEL.  False 
copper.  The  German  name  for  a 
native  arsenide  of  nickel,  which 
sometimes  contains  antimony.  See 
Nickel. 

KYAN'S  PROCESS.  A  pre- 
servative process  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kyan,  and  consisting  in  steeping 
wood,  cordage,  &c. ,  in  a  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  mercury,  or  corrosive 
sublimate. 

KY'ESTEIN  {k{>v(tis,  preg- 
nancy, iffd^s,  a  covering).  The 
formation  upon  the  surface  of  the 
urine  of  a  film  of  fat,  a  peculiar 
matter  resembling  casein,  and 
crystals  of  ammonia-magnesian 
phosphate.  It  occurs  in  most  cases 
of  pregnancy. 

KYPHO'SIS  {Ki4>u>(Tis,  a  being 
hump-backed,  Hij^p.).  Deformitas 
angularis.  Angular  deformity  of  the 
spine.    See  Lordosis  and  Scoliosis. 


LABARRAQUE'S  SOLUTION. 
A  disinfecting  liquid,  of  which 
chloride  of  soda  is  the  active  ingre- 
dient. It  is  analogous  to  the  well- 
known  bleaching  powder,  chloride 
of  lime. 

LABDACrSMUS  (Ao^5a«,o-^Js). 
An  over-parliality  for  the  use  of 
the  lambda  or  labda,  or  letter  I. 
The  term  was  also  used  to  ex- 
press a  faulty  pronunciation  of  this 
letter,  as  when  the  tongue  is 
pressed  against   the  palate,  and 


produces  the  II  of  the  Spanish,  e.g., 
llamare,  almost  like  bjamare,  the  //( 
of  the  Portuguese,  or  the  gl  of  the 
Italians. — Liddell  and  Scott.  See 
lotacismus  and  Rliotacismus. 

LA'BDANUM  (xrjSafOf,  the  gum 
of  the  shrub  Kri^ov).  Ladanum.  A 
resinous  substance  which  exudes 
from  the  Cistiis  crcticus,  and  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  mild  stimulant  in 
external  apiilications.  It  is  formed 
into  cylindrical  pieces  called  lab- 
damim  in  tortis. 
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Labdanum  factitium.  Yellow 
wax  and  hog's  lard,  of  each  six 
ounces,  and  black  burnt  ivory,  four 
ounces. 

_  LABE'LLUM  (dim.  of  lahium,  a 
lip).  A  little  lip  ;  a  term  applied, 
in  botany,  to  the  liiy-likc  petal  of 
Orchidaceous  plants.  It  is  a  petal 
of  a  corolla  which  is  lower  than 
the  others,  and  often  pendulous. 

LA'BIA  (pi.  of  lahium,  a  lip). 
The  lips  ;  the  two  movable  veils 
which  close  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  anteriorly.  They  are  later- 
ally united  by  two  acute  angles, 
called  their  commissures. 

1.  Labia  majora.  The  two  large 
folds,  constituting  the  external 
orifice  of  the  piidendum  ;  also 
called  labia  pudendi.    See  Ala. 

2.  Labia  minora.  The  two 
smaller  folds,  situated  within  the 
labia  majora,  and  frequently  termed 
nymphm.    See  Ala. 

3.  Labia  Icporina  (leporinus, 
from  lepus,  a  hare).  The  hair-lip  ; 
a  division  of  the  lip,  resembling 
tliat  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  hare. 

LABIA'TjE  {labia  and  labium, 
a  lip).  Lamiacea.  A  very  exten- 
sive and  important  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants,  witli  irregu- 
lar, unsymmetrical,  gamopetalous 
flowers,  and  a  4-lobed  ovary, 
changing  into  four  seed  -  like 
monospermous  fruits.  The  species 
are  generally  aromatic  and  tonic, 
deriving  this  property  from  the 
secretion  of  a  volatile  oil  in  little 
cysts  or  glands  occupying  the 
leafy  organs.  Familiar  examples 
occur  in  thyme,  lavender,  pepper- 
mint, &c. 

LABIOMANCY  ilabia,_  the  lips, 
/xavTeta,  power  of  divination).  An 
unclassical  tei-m  denoting  the  art 
by  which  deaf  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  understand  what  is  said 
by  following  the  movements  of  the 
lips  of  the  speaker. 


LA'BORATORY  {laborare,  to 
labour).  A  room  or  building  in 
which  researches  in  chemistry, 
biology,  or  physics  are  prose- 
cuted. 

LA'BE  U  M  {labium).  A  lip; 
also,  the  brim  of  any  vessel ;  hence 
the  fibro-cartilaginous  rim  which 
surmounts  the  cotyloid  cavity  has 
been  termed  acetabuli  labncm  car- 
tilaqineum. 

Tlie  term  labrum,  derived  from 
lavare,  to  wash,  denotes  a  basin, 
a  tub,  a  bath.  "Labrum  in  bali- 
neo,"  a  tub  in  a  bath-room. — 
Cicero. 

LA'BYEINTH.  A  designation 
of  the  internal  ear  or  sentient  por- 
tion of  the  organ  of  hearing.  It 
consists  of  a  scries  of  cavities,  viz., 
the  vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the 
semi-circular  canals,  wliich  are 
channelled  through  the  substance 
of  the  petrous  bone,  and  situated 
internally  to  the  ca%dty  of  the 
tympanum.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  complexity  of  its  com- 
munications. 

LAC  (in  Chemistry).  A  term 
synon3Tnous  with  mistura,  as  in 
lac  ammoniaci,  lac  amygdalie,  &c., 
denoting  a  milky  appearance. 

LAC,  or  GUM-LAC  {laak,  Arab. ). 
A  resinous  substance,  wliich  flows 
from  certain  trees  of  the  East 
Indies,  in  a  state  of  milky  fluid,  in 
consequence  of  the  puncture  made 
by  an  insect,  called  Coccus  lacca, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
ova.  The  trees  are  the  Ficus  Indica, 
the  Croton  lacciferum,  and  others. 

Tliere  are  three  kinds  of  lac 
known  in  commerce.  Slick-lac  is 
the  substance  knowai  in  its  natural 
state,  of  a  reddish  colour,  encrust- 
ing small  twigs.  When  broken  off 
and  boiled  in  water,  it  loses  its  red 
colour,  and  is  then  called  secd-lac. 
Wlien  melted  and  reduced  to  the 
state  of  thin  plates,  it  is  of  a 
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yellowish-brown  colonr,  and  is  then 
called  shell-lac. 

LAC  SULPHURIS.  Milk  of 
sulphur  ;  a  preparation  containing 
sulphate  of  lime. 

The  sulphur  prcEcipitatum  of 
the  present  pharmacopoeia  is  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  sulphide 
of  lime  with  hydrochloric  and 
not  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  so 
contains  no  sulphate  of  lime,  as 
did  the  old  preparation,  to  which 
the  name  milk  of  sulphur  should 
be  confined. 

LAC  VACCrNUM.  Lac  hubu- 
lum.  Cows'  milk ;  an  emulsive 
substance,  consisting  of  glolular 
particles  floating  in  a  serous  liquid. 
The  milk  globules  consist  essen- 
tially of  butter.    See  Milk. 

Cremor  lactis.  Flos  lactis. 
Cream,  or  the  globular  particles  of 
milk,  which  rise  to  the  surface, 
carrying  with  them  some  casein, 
and  retaining  some  of  the  serum. 

LACERA'TION  {lacerarc,  to 
tear).  A  tearing  of  any  part. 
The  tenn  lacerated  is  applied  to 
two  foramina  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium,  from  theii'  lacerated  ap- 
pearance. 

LACE'RTUS    (the    arm).  An 
old  temi  applied  to  a  bundle  of 
muscular    fibres,   which    are  en- 
closed in  a  membranous  sheath, 
and.  are    divisible    into  smaller 
bundles,  apparently  in  an  indefi- 
nite series.    The  term  is  specially 
applied  to  the  muscular  part  of 
I     the  arm,   from  the  shoulder  to 
!     the    elbow;     "subjecta,  lacertis 
I     brachia." — Ovid. 

LA'CMUS.    Another  name  for 
!     litmus,  also  called  lacca  musiva, 
lacca    cEErirlea,    Dutch  turnsole, 
turnsole  in  cakes,  &c.    See  Litmus. 

LACO'NICUM.    A  term  applied 
:     to  a  vapour-bath,  from  its  having 
been  much  used  by  the  people  of 
Laconia.    It  was  a  sudatorium. 


LA'CQUER.  An  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  shell-Iao,  sandarach,  and 
Venice  turpentine.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  first  of  the  ingi'e- 
dients.  Lacquering  consists  in  the 
varnishing  brass  with  a  solution 
of  shell-lac  in  spirit,  coloured  with 
dragon's  blood. 

LA'CRYMA.  A  tear ;  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lacrymal  gland,  and 
flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eye. 
The  term  lacryma,  or  lacruma,  is 
obviously  connected  with  SaKpvov, 
according  to  the  ^olic  method  of 
using  S  for  \,  occasionally.  L)a- 
crinia  is  an  old  form  of  lacryma. 

1.  The  puncta  lacrymalia  ai-e  the 
external  commencements  of  two 
small  tubes,  situated  near  the 
inner  canthi,  called — 

2.  The  lacrymal  canals  or  duds, 
which  originate  from  the  internal 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  convey  the 
tears  into — 

3.  Tlie  lacryvial  sac,  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  tears,  an  oval  bag, 
situated  near  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  and  constituting  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  nasal  duct. 

4.  The  lacus  lacrymalarum  con- 
sists of  a  small  space  in  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  between  the  two 
eye-lids,  towards  which  the  tears 
flow. 

LACTALBU'MEN.  Caseum.  See 
Casein. 

LACTA'TION  {lactare,  to 
suckle ;  also  to  suck  milk).  The 
process  of  secreting  and  supplying 
milk,  of  nursing,  or  suckling. 
Pliny  iises  the  word  lactatus,  which 
is  more  classical  than  lactatio.  The 
following  terms  are  found :  ubera 
lactantia,  anni  lactantes,  and  in- 
fans  lactavit.  The  first  is  classical. 
The  others  are  of  a  post-classical 
period. 

,  LA'CTEAL  TUMOR  {lac,  lactis, 
milk).  Oalactoeele.  Mammary  ab- 
scess ;  milk  tumor  ;  distension  and 
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enlargement  of  the  mamma  by  ob- 
struction of  the  lactiferous  ducts, 
or  by  rapture  of  a  milk-duct  and 
escape  of  its  coutents  into  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue.  The 
"chronic  mammary  tumor"  of 
Astloy  Cooper  consists  of  a  partial 
hypertrophy  of  the  gland. 

Lacteal  Calculus.  Concretion  of 
the  earthy  salts  of  the  milk  in  the 
mamma.    Of  rare  occurrence. 

LA'CTEALS  {lac,  laclis,  milk). 
A  set  of  minute  absorbent  vessels, 
Avhich  take  their  origin  in  the  villi 
of  the  intestines  ;  their  office  is  to 
absorb  the  chyle,  or  milk-MVe.  fluid 
from  the  intestinal  canal  and  con- 
vey it  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

LACTE'SCENCE  {lactcscerc,  to 
become  capable  of  giving  suck  ; 
an  inceptive  form  of  lactcre,  to 
contain  milk  or  sap).  A  tendency 
to  milk  ;  a  term  denoting  a  pro- 
perty of  certain  plants  which, 
when  wounded,  yield  a  liquor, 
generally  white,  but  occasioually 
yellow  or  red. 

LA'CTIC  ACID  {lac,  lactis,  mi\k). 
An  acid  produced  whenever  milk, 
and  perhaps  most  animal  fluids, 
become  spontaneouslysour.  Its  salts 
are  called  lactates ;  tliree  isomeric 
forms  are  found  in  the  human  body. 

LACTI'DE.  A  transparent  crys- 
talline substance,  produced  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  lactic 
acid.    Lactinc  is  sugar  of  milk. 

LACTrFEROUS  DUCTS  {lac, 
lactis,  milk,/m-c,  to  convey).  The 
milk-conveying  ducts  of  the  mam- 
mary glands.  The  corresponding 
term  in  Greek  is  galactophorous. 

LACTI'FEROUS  or  LA'CTEAL 
SWELLING.  A  swelling  of  the 
mamma,  suiiposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  accumulation  of  milk  in  a  lac- 
tiferous duct,  the  aperture  of 
which  is  closed  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation, and  a  portion  of  its  canal 
obliterated. 


LA'CTIFUGE  {lac,  lactis,  milk, 
fugere,  to  expel).  A  medicine 
which  checks  or  diminishes  the 
secretion  of  milk  in  the  mamma. 

LA'CTOCELE  {lac,  lactis,  milk, 
Ki^Arj,  tumor).  Milk-tumor ;  occur- 
ring during  lactation.  The  proper 
term  is  galactocele. 

LACTO'METER  {lac,  laclis, 
milk,  ixfTpov,  a  measure).  A  hybrid 
term  for  a  hydrometer,  which  is 
gi'aduated  for  indicating  the  specific 
gravity  of  milk  ;  it  is  a  simple  tube 
closed  at  the  lower  end,  and 
graduated  in  hundredths.  Galacto- 
meter  is  the  correct  term. 

LACTOPE'PTINE.  A  new 
digestive  preparation  containing 
pepsin,  pancreatin,  ptyalin  or  dias- 
tase, lactic  acid,  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

LA'CTOSCOPE  {lac,  lactis,  milk, 
cTKoirfw,  to  examine).  An  optical 
milk-test.  A  caudle  being  placed 
at  three  feet  distance  from  one  side 
of  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture  of 
fresh  milk  and  water,  and  the  eye 
of  the  examiner  being  placed  close 
to  the  other  side,  the  presence  of  a 
certain  2'>roportioH  of  cream  renders 
the  figure  of  the  candle-flame 
indistinct.  The  proper  term  is 
galactoscopc. 

LACTOSE,  Galactose,  Lactine 
{lac,  laclis,  milk).  Sugar  of  milk. 
A  dextro-rotatory  sugar  extracted 
from  milk. 

LACTUCA'RIUM  {lactuca,  the 
lettuce).  Lettuce-opium  ;  a  sub- 
stance allied  to  opium  in  appear- 
ance and  in  physical  and  physio- 
logical properties,  prepared  from 
the  milky  juice  of  various  species 
of  Lactuca.  It  contains  a  bitter 
principle  called  lactucin,  an  acid 
called  lactitcic,  &c. 

LACTU'MINA  {laclare,  to 
suckle).  Lactucimina.  A  name 
given  by  Amatus  Lucitanus  to 
infantile  aphtha,   from  the  sup- 
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position  that  it  originated  in  a 
vitiated  conditiou  of  tlie  milk. 

LACU'NA  {lacus,  a  lake). 
Literally,  a  ditch  containing  water. 
Hence  the  term  lacunce  is  applied 
to  a  multitude  of  follicles  observed 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  and  also  named  sinuses  of 
Morgagni.  The  largest  of  these, 
situated  at  about  an  iuch  and  a 
hulf  from  the  opening  of  the 
meatus,  in  the  upper  wall  of  the 
urethra,  is  called  the  lacuna  magna. 
The  term  is  used  synonymously 
with  crypt. 

1.  Lacuna}  in  Bone.  Cavities  in 
bone  communicating,  by  minute 
tubes  or  canaliculi,  with  the 
Haversian  canals. 

2.  Lacunce  in  Plants.  A  term 
applied  by  Link  to  certain  cavities 
or  air-cells,  of  very  definite  form, 
found  in  some  aquatic  plants. 

3.  Lacunar  circulation.  Circula- 
tion characterized  by  the  presence 
of  lacunse  or  open  spaces  at  certain 
intervals. 

LACU'NAR.  Literally,  the  main 
beam  of  a  house,  which  is  arched  or 
bent  like  a  bow.  Henco  the  term 
lacunar  orhitce,  the  upper  wall  or 
vault  of  the  orbit. 

LACUS  LACRYMA'LIS. 
The  tear-lake  ;  a  triangular  space 
situated  between  tiie  eye-lids,  at 
the  inner  canthus,  into  which  the 
tear  flows. 

LiEVO-GYRATE  {Mvus,  left, 
gyraius,  tm-ned  round).  Turned  to 
the  left,  as  iu  circular  polarization. 
See  Dcxtrogyre. 

L.ffiVO-TA'RTARIC  ACID.  A 
term  applied  to  the  left-handed 
cry.staLs  wliich  occur  in  the  analysis 
of  racemic  acid.  See  Dextro- 
tartaric. 

LiE'VULOSE  {Icevus,  left).  One 
of  the  constituents  of  fruit-sugar  or 
inverted  sugar.  It  is  named  from 
its  rotating  the  plane  of  polariza- 


tion to  the  left.  See  Dextrose  and 
Dextrogiire. 

LAG'ETTA  LINTEA'RIA.  The 
Lacebark-tree,  a  plant  of  the  order 
Thymelacece,  possessing  the  proper- 
ties of  mezereum.  Its  bark  is  capable 
of  being  separated  into  thin  white 
layers,  resembling  lace-iuorJc,  and 
may  even  be  washed  with  soap,  like 
linen. 

LAGNE'SIS  {Xdyvrji  or  xdyyos, 
lustful).  Lust  ;  inordinate  desire 
of  sexual  intercourse  ;  the  name  of 
a  genus  adopted  by  Good,  and 
intended  to  include  the  satyrisis 
and  nymphomania  of  Sauvages. 

LAGOPHTHA'LMOS  {\ay<is,  a 
hare,  6(pda\/j.6s,  the  eye).  Ocu- 
lus  leporinus.  The  hare's  eye  ;  a 
disease  in  which  there  is  an 
inability  to  close  the  palpebrte. 
Shortening  of  the  upper  lid. 

LAGO'STOMA  [Kaydis,  a  hare, 
(TTOjua,  the  mouth).  The  Greek 
term  for  labia  leporina,  or  hare- 
lip. 

LAGUNES,  BORACIC  ACID. 
Basins  of  brickwork  containing 
water,  into  which  boraeic  acid 
vapours  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  acid  from 
the  vapour  by  condensation. 

LAIT  DE  POULE.  An  emul- 
sion, employed  by  the  French  as 
an  artificial  milk  for  infants,  and 
consisting  of  the  raw  yolk  of  an 
egg  dilfused  by  agitation  in  a  pint 
of  warm  water  sweetened  .with 
sugar. 

LAKE.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
insoluble  compounds,  formed  by 
precipitating  colouring  matter  with 
an  earth  or  oxide.  Almost  all 
vegetable  colouring  matters  may  be 
precipitated  into  lakes,  by  means 
of  an  alum  or  oxide  of  tin.  The 
principal  lakes  are  carmine,  Floren- 
tine-lake, and  madder-lake. 

LALLA'TIO  {lallare,  to  sing 
lullaby).    Lullaby-speech  ;  a  name 
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given  by  the  Romans  to  that  variety 
of  psellismus,  in  which  the  letter  L 
is  rendered  unduly  liquid,  or  sub- 
stituted for  an  E  ;  as  when  delusive 
is  pronounced  deliusive,  as  though 
the  I  possessed  the  power  of  the 
Spanish  II,  or  the  Italian  gl ;  or, 
as  when  parable  is  pronounced 
payable. 

LAMBDACI'SMUS.  This  term 
is  described  under  the  article 
Labdacismus,  the  Greek  X  being 
pronounced  \o/35a,  as  well  as 
\ayUj85a. 

LAMBDOIDA'LIS  SUTU'RA 
(the  Greek  x,  lambda,  elSos,  like- 
ness). A  suture  which  marks  the 
junction  of  the  parietal  and  occipital 
bones  of  the  cranium,  named  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
letter  lamhda.  [Lamhdoidcs  is  the 
proper  term  ;  and  lamhdoidalis,  if 
admissible  at  all,  must  mean,  not 
resembling  the  letter  X,  or  lambda, 
but  belonging  to  that  which  is 
lambdoides,  or  lambda  -  shaped. — 
Mayiie.]  Compare  Ethinoidalis  and 
Spenoidalis. 

LAME'LLA  (dim.  of  lamina,  a 
plate).  A  small  plate  or  scale,  as 
applied  to  the  gill  of  a  mushroom, 
to  a  foliaceous  scale  appended  to 
the  corolla  of  certain  plants,  &c. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIA'TA 
{lamella,  hranchice,  gills).  A  class 
of  moUusca  in  which  the  gills  are 
lamellar. 

LA'MINA.  Literally,  a  small 
plate  of  any  metal.  A  term  applied 
to  the  foliated  structure  of  bones  or 
other  organs. 

1.  Lamina  cinerea.  A  thin  layer 
of  gray  substance  connecting  the 
border  of  the  corpus  callosnm  with 
the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves. 

2.  Lamina  cornea,  A  horu- 
coloured  lamina  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tcenia  thalami  optici  or 
semicircularis. 

3.  Lamina  cribrosa.     A  cribri- 


form or  sieve-like  layer,  formed  by 
the  sclerotica  at  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  so  named  from  the 
numerous  minute  openings  by  which 
it  is  pierced  for  the  passage  of  the 
nervous  filaments. 

4,  Lamina  spiralis.  The  plate 
or  septum  of  the  cochlea,  which  is 
wound  spirally  round  the  modiolus, 
dividing  the  cochlea  into  two  parts. 

5.  Lamina  fusca.  Mcmbrana 
fusca.  The  light  -  brown  inner 
lining  of  the  sclerotic  tunic  of  the 
eye-ball. 

LAMP-BLACK.  Fuligo  lam- 
imditm.  A  variety  of  carbon, 
characterized  by  a  total  absence  of 
crystalline  structure  and  by  its 
exceedingly  minute  state  of  division. 
It  is  generally  prepared  from  coal- 

LAMPIC  ACID.  An  acid 
obtained  from  the  combustion  of 
ether  by  means  of  a  lamp  furnished 
with  a  coil  of  platinum-wire.  It 
is  merely  acetic  acid,  combined  with 
etherous  matter.  It  is  also  called 
aldehydic  acid. 

LANA  PHILOSO'PHICA. 
Philosophical  wool,  flowers  of  zinc, 
or  the  snowy  flakes  of  white  oxide 
of  zinc,  which  arise  and  float  in  the 
air  from  the  combustion  of  that 
metal. 

LANCET  {lancetta,  dim.  of 
lancca,  a  spear).  A  surgical  instru- 
ment, sharp-pointed  and  two-edged, 
used  in  phlebotomy,  in  opening 
tumors,  &c. 

LANCINATING  {lancinare,  to 
tear  up).  A  term  applied  to  the 
peculiar  slabbing  pains  which  accom- 
pany cancer. 

LANCISI,  NERVES  OF.  Some 
filaments,  found  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  are 
by  some  authors  called  the  longi- 
tudinal nerves  of  Lancisi. 

LANDRY'S  PARALYSIS.  An 
acute  form  of  ascending  paralysis. 
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Symptoms  similar  to  those  of  Lan- 
dry's paralysis  occur  occasionally  in 
patients  surt'ering  from  hydrophobia. 

LAND-SCURVY.  An  attection 
consisting  in  circular  spots,  stripes, 
or  patches,  scattered  over  the  thighs, 
arms,  and  trunk;  it  is  called  by 
Bateman  purpura  hemorrhagica, 
from  the  occasional  hfemorrhage 
fr-om  the  mouth,  nostrils,  or  viscera  ; 
and,  by  the  German  writers,  morbus 
maculosus  Werlhofii. 

LANGUAGE.  A  term  in  phreno- 
logy, indicative  of  the  faculty  which 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary 
signs,  and  indulges  in  all  exercises 
connected  with  words.  Its  organ 
is  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the 
very  back  part  of  the  orbit,  and, 
when  much  developed,  pushes  the 
orbit  and,  with  it,  the  eye  forward. 

LANOLIN  {lana,  wool).  The 
name  given  by  Liebreich  to  a  fat 
extracted  from  wool. 

LANTHANUM  {Xavdlvoi,  to  be 
hidden).  A  rare  metal  occurring 
with  cerium  and  didymium,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  its  having 
long  escaped  notice,  from  having, 
in  fact,  lain  hid  in  oxide  of  cerium, 
which  was  originally  supposed  to  be 
the  oxide  of  a  single  metal. 

LANU'GO  [lana,  wool).  1. 
Wool ;  the  woolly  part  of  any- 
thing ;  lanugo  linea,  scraping  of 
linen,  lint.  2.  Do\to  ;  the  iirst 
and  temporary  hairs  of  the  infant ; 
the  first  beard  ;  "a  prima  lanu- 
gine,"  from  the  beginning  of 
puberty. 

LA'PAROCELE  {kan<lpa,the  soft 
parts  of  the  body  between  the  ribs 
and  the  hips ;  /c^\7j,  a  tumor). 
Rupture  or  hernia  in  the  lumbar 
regions. 

LAPARO'TOMY  {Kairdpa,  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body  between  the 
ribs  and  the  hips,  and  rf/xva},  to 
cut).  An  exploratory  opening  of 
the  abdomen,  which  may  or  may 


not  involve  an  incision  into  the 
bowel  ;  when  the  latter  occurs,  the 
operation  would  be  correctly  termed 
laparo  -  eni  erotomy. 

LAPIDE'LLUM  {lapis,  a  stone). 
The  name  of  a  kind  of  spoon, 
formerly  used  to  take  small  stones 
out  of  the  bladder.  The  word 
affords  an  instance  of  arbitrary  and 
absurd  derivation. 

LAPIS.  A  generic  term,  signi- 
fying all  kinds  of  stones  ;  thus 
lapiis  calcareus  is  limestone  ;  lapis 
infernalis,  lunar  caustic  or  nitrate 
of  silver  ;  lapis  calaminaris,  im'po.ve 
carbonate  of  zinc ;  lapis  lazuli, 
azure  stone,  or  mineral  from  which 
the  blue  colour  ultra-marine  is 
prepared,  &c. 

LA'QIJEUS.  A  noose  or  halter. 
A  term  applied  to  a  fasciculus  or 
bundle  of  fibres  occurring  in  several 
parts  of  the  brain. 

Laqueus  gutturis.  A  malignant 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  in 
which  the  patient  appears  as  if 
suff'ocated  by  a  noose. 

LARD.  Adeps  suillus.  The 
fat  of  the  sus  scrofa,  or  Hog,  melted 
down.  Purified  lard,  or  adeps  prce- 
paratus,  is  lard  melted  in  boiling 
water,  in  order  to  remove  the  salt. 

LARDACEIN.  The  same  as 
Amyloid  substance.  See  Amyloid 
degeneration. 

LARDA'CEOUS.  A  term 
applied  to  tissues  which,  from 
cancerous  disease,  resemble  lard. 
Hence  the  terms  morbus  laixlaceus, 
lardy  disease  ;  morbus  cereus,  waxy 
disease,  &c.    See  Larinoid. 

LA'RINOID  {Kapivds,  fat,  eUos, 
likeness).  Lardiform  ;  lard-like  ; 
a  designation  of  a  form  of  cancer 
in  which  the  morbid  product 
resembles  fat  or  lard.  See  Lar- 
daceous. 

LARVA  {larva,  a  mask).  The 
immature  insect  after  it  has 
emei'ged  from  the  egg. 

2  c 
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LarvaUs,    See  Porrigo. 

LA'RYNX  {\dpvyl  the  larynx). 
The  organ  of  the  voice ;  the 
superior  part  of  the  trachea, 
situated  immediately  under  the  os 
hyoides,  and  consisting  of  the 
thyroid,  cricoid,  and  arytsenoid 
cartilages,  the  epiglottis,  and  the 
vocal  ligaments. 

1.  Laryngeal.  The  designation 
of  nerves  furnished  by  the  par 
vagum,  and  distributed  to  the 
larynx  ;  these  are  the  stqjcrior 
laryngeal  and  the  recurrent  or  in- 
ferior laryngeal  nerves. 

2.  Laryngisimis  stridtdus  {\a- 
pvyyiffjxos,  from  Xapvyyl^o),  to 
croak  as  a  raven).  Aimma  in- 
fantum. Spurious  or  spasmodic 
croup  ;  a  spasmodic  state  of  the 
glottis,  especially  characterized  by 
crowing  inspiration,  occasioned  by 
the  narrowing  of  the  glottis. 

3.  Laryngitis.  Inflammation 
of  the  larynx.  The  acute  form 
has  been  termed  cynanche  laryn- 
gea ;  the  chronic  is  a  species  of 
tuberculosis,  known  as  phthisis 
laryngea. 

4.  Laryngo-^ohony  (^uv^i,  voice). 
The  sound  of  the  voice  heard 
through  the  stethoscope,  when 
placed  over  the  larynx  or  trachea. 
8ee  Auscultation. 

5.  Laryngo-scope  {<TKoirecii,  to 
view).  A  speculum  which  is 
introduced  into  the  fauces  for 
examining  the  condition  of  the 
larynx.  It  consists  of  a  concave 
mirror,  by  which  light  is  thrown 
upon  a  small  plane  mirror  placed 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  Dr.  Semon  has  re- 
cently managed  to  dispense  with 
the  large  concave  mirror  by  using 
in  its  place  a  small  incandescent 
electric  light  which  is  fixed  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  small  plane 
mirror. 

6.  Laryngo-tomy  (to/u^,  section). 


An  operation  for  opening  the 
larynx  through  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane.  When  the  operation 
is  performed  through  some  part 
of  the  trachea,  it  is  called  tracheo- 
tomy. A  third  operation  has  been 
performed,  called  laryngo-tracheo- 
tomy,  by  opening  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane  and  dividing  the  cricoid 
cartilage  with  the  upper  rings  of 
the  trachea. 

LASCrVUS.  Wanton;  an 
epithet  applied  by  Paracelsus  to 
chorea,  from  the  peculiar  contor- 
tions of  the  limbs  in  that  disease. 

LA'SER.  Silphion.  A  gum- 
resin  highly  esteemed  among  the 
Ancients,  the  produce  of  an  um- 
belliferous plant  supposed  to  be 
Laserpitium  siler.  The  term  laser 
was  formerly  applied  to  asafcetida, 
and  it  has  been  suspected  that  the 
latter  term  was  derived  from  the 
former — asa,  quasi  laser. 

LATENT  {latere,  to  lie  hid).  A 
term  applied  to  diseases  of  which 
the  diagnosis  is  very  obscure  ;  to 
the  period  during  which  a  disease 
is  supposed  to  be  existing  with- 
out manifesting  itself ;  to  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  enters  a 
body  during  a  change  of  form  ; 
and  to  hcds  which  have  passed 
the  season  of  expansion  without 
development. 

LATERI'TIOUS  (later,  laieris, 
a  brick).  A  term  applied  to  the 
red  or  brick-dust  sediment  deposited 
from  the  urine  in  some  stages  of 
fever.  This  was  supposed  by  Proust 
to  constitute  a  peculiar  acid,  which 
he  named  the  rosaic. 

LATEX  {latere,  to  be  hidden). 
Any  kind  of  liquor,  especially 
water  squeezed  out.  This  term 
denotes,  in  botany,  a  highly  elabo- 
rated and  highly  organized  juice, 
which  is  not  formed  immediately 
from  the  fluid  matter  absorbed 
from  without ;  it  is  the  vital  fluid 
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of  vegetation.  The  tissue,  in  which 
this  juice  is  found,  is  termed  lati- 
ciferous  tissue,  and  more  recently 
dncnchyma. 

LATI'BULUM  (latere,  to  lie 
hid).  A  hiding-place.  The  fomes, 
or  hidden  matter,   of  infectious 

LATI'SSIMUS  DOESI  [latissi- 
mus,  superl.  of  latus,  broad,  dor- 
sum, the  back).  A  flat  muscle, 
situated  on  the  back  and  side  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  It 
moves  the  arm  backwards  and 
downwards,  or  brings  forward 
the  body  when  the  hand  is  fixed. 
It  has  received  the  offensive  ap- 
pellations of  scalptor  ani  and 
tensor  ani. 

LAU'DANUM.  The  Ti7ictura 
Opii  of  tlie  phai-macopoeias.  The 
term,  it  is  said,  was  originally 
ladanum. 

LAUGHING  GAS.  The  pro- 
toxide of  nitrogen,  or  nitrous  oxide ; 
named  from  its  peculiar  effects 
when  inhaled.  By  Priestley  it 
was  termed  dephlogisticated  nitrous 
air. 

LAURIISr.  An  active  and  bitter 
principle  contained  in  Laurus 
nobilis,  the  true  laurel  or  sweet 
bay,  the  berries  of  which  are 
oflicinal  in  this  country,  but  are 
little  used  ui  medicine. 

LAURO-CERASUS.  The  com- 
mon or  broad-leaved  laurel,  a 
species  of  Cerasus,  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
secreted  in  its  leaves. 

LAVA'MEN  (lavare,  to  wash). 
An  unclassical  term  for  the  Greek 
word  enema,  or  injection. 

LAVA'NDULA  VERA.  Com- 
mon lavender ;  the  plant  from 
which  the  -oil  and  the  spirit  of 
lavender  are  prepared.  It  enters 
also  into  the  composition  of  Eau  do 
Cologne  and  Thieves'  Vinegar. 

Lavandula    spica.  French 


lavender,  which  yields  the  oil  of 
spike,  sometimes  called  "foi-eign  oil 
of  lavender,"  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  oil  of  lavandula  stcechas, 
the  true  oil  of  spike. 

LAVATO'RIUM  [lavare,  to 
wash).  A  lavatory  ;  a  place  for 
washing.  Lavaiio  is  not  only  a 
bathing,  but,  by  metonymy,  a 
bathing-place,  a  bath.  Lavacrum 
is  also  a  bath. 

LAVER,  PURPLE.  The  Por- 
pliyra  laciniata,  an  algaceous  plant, 
pickled  with  salt  ;  of  anti-scorbutic 
properties.  The  broad  green  laver 
is  the  Ulva  laiissima,  of  inferior 
qualities. 

LAVIPE'DIUM  {lavare,  to  wash, 
pes,  the  foot).  An  uncoutli  word 
for  a  foot-bath.  Pediluvium, 
though  unclassical,  is  a  better 
term.  The  term  pelluvium  is  used 
by  Festus. 

LA'XATIVES  [laxare,  to  loosen). 
Mild  purgatives  ;  medicines  which 
loosen  the  contents  of  the  intestines. 
See  Cathartics. 

LAXA'TOR  TY'MPANI  [laxai-c, 
to  loosen).  The  anterior  ligament 
of  the  malleus  formerly  supposed  to 
contain  muscular  fibres  ;  it  runs 
from  the  processus  gi'acilis  of  the 
malleus  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
tympanum  near  the  fissure  of 
Glaser. 

LAYERING.  A  mode  of  pro- 
pagating plants  by  laying  down 
or  bending  the  shoots,  so  that  a 
portion  of  them  can  be  covered 
with  earth.  A  shoot  so  treated 
is  tei-med  a  layer,  and  the  point 
which  furnishes  the  layer  is  called 
a  stole  or  stool. 

L A  ZARE'TTO  {lazzeretto,  Italian, 
from  lazzero,  a  leper).  A  pest- 
house,  or  establishment  for  facili- 
tating theperformance  of  quarantine, 
and  particularly  the  purification  of 
goods  arriving  from  places  infected 
with  disease.    The  name  lazaretto 
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is  said  to  be  derived  from  St. 
Lazarns,  the  protector  of  lepers. 
See  Quarantine. 

LEAD.  Plumhum.  A  soft, 
bluish-white  metal,  very  rarely 
found  native  or  in  the  metallic 
state,  but  chiefly  obtained  from 
galena,  or  the  sulphide  of  the 
metal.  The  alchemists  called  it 
Saturn,  because  they  thought  it  the 
oldest  of  the  seven  metals  theu 
known,  aud  so  bore  some  analogy 
to  the  father  of  the  gods.  From  its 
power  of  dissolving  other  metals,  it 
was  further  fancied  to  resemble 
Saturn,  who,  in  fabulous  lore,  was 
in  the  habit  of  devouring  his  own 
children. 

1.  Black  lead.  Plumbago,  or 
graphite  ;  a  carburet  of  iron, 
employed  in  making  pencils, 
crucibles,  &c.  The  term  is  evidently 
a  misnomer. 

2.  Red  lead.  Minium,  or  red 
oxide  of  lead  ;  a  tasteless  powder  of 
an  intensely  red  colour,  often 
inclining  to  orange. 

3.  White  lead.  Cerussa  ;  goner- 
ally  basic  carbonate  of  lead  ;  a 
white  substance,  produced  in  the 
form  of  flakes,  by  the  action  of  the 
vapour  of  vinegar  on  lead.  It  may 
be  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  forming 
a  crystallizable  salt,  called,  from  its 
sweetness,  sugar  of  lead. 

4.  Sugar  of  lead.  Normal  acetate 
of  lead  ;  an  irritant  poison,  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  litharge  in 
pyroligneous  acid,  or  by  exposing 
lead,  half  immersed  in  acetic  acid, 
to  heat  and  air. 

LEAD  LINE.    See  G-tim. 

LEAD  PALSY.  Paralysis 
Saturnina.  Painters'  palsy.  A  form 
of  paralysis  occurring  among  work- 
men in  lead  -  mines,  painters, 
plumbers,  and  others  who  are 
exposed  to  the  emanations  of  lead. 

LEAF-BUD.  The  rudiment  of  a 
young  branch,  or  a  growing  point 


covered  with  rudimentary  leaves 
called  scales. 

LEAF  RUST.  The  gi-owth  on 
the  leaves  of  fruit  -  trees  of  the 
fungus  Roestelia  cancellata. 

LEAPING  AGUE.  The  name 
of  a  disease  occurring  in  .some 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  consisting 
of  a  morbid  propensity  to  leaping, 
&c. 

LEAVEN  {levain,  Fr.,  from 
levare,  to  raise).  Fermented 
dough ;  a  part  of  the  common 
dough  preserved  until  the  next 
baking,  by  which  time  it  has 
become  sour.  By  the  process  of 
fermentation  in  this  preserved 
dough,  lactic  and  acetic  acids  are 
formed.  Yeast  may  be  substituted 
for  leaven  -with  precisely  the  same 

LECANO'RIC  ACID.  An  acid 
obtained  from  the  lichen  Leca- 
nora  tartarea,  or  cudbear.  See 
Cudbear. 

L  E '  C  C  A  -  G  U  M.  Olive-gtim. 
These  are  inaccm-ate  terms  for  a 
resiniform  exudation  of  the  Olea 
Europoia,  or  European  Olive.  It 
contains  olivile,  brown  resin,  and 
benzoic  acid. 

LE'CITHIN  (\€Vi0oy,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg).  A  complex  body  con- 
taining nitrogen  and  phosi3horus  ; 
it  is  found  in  the  brain,  nerves, 
yolk  of  eggs,  &c. ;  when  acted  on  by 
baryta- water  it  decomposes  into 
gl}'cerin-phosphoric  acid,  stearic 
acid,  and  neurin. 

LEDO'YEN'S  DISINFECTING 
FLUID.  A  solution  of  one  drachm 
of  nitrate  of  lead  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  for  destroying  the  unpleasant 
odour  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  which  are  evolving 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia. 

LEECH.  A  genus  of  the  class 
Vermes,  and  order  Intestina.  See 
Hirudo  and  Sanguisjiga. 
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LEGU'MEN  {Icgerc,  to  gather). 
A  legiime ;  a  one-celled,  two-valved, 
superior  fruit,  deliiscent  by  both 
sutures,  aud  bearing  seeds  on  each 
margin  of  its  ventral  suture.  See 
Capsule  aud  Siliqua. 

1.  Legumen  lomentaceum.  A 
lomentum  ;  a  fruit  differing  from  a 
legiuue  iu  being  contracted  in  the 
spaces  between  each  seed,  and 
there  separating  into  distinct 
pieces. 

2.  Lcgumin.  An  albuminous 
substance,  contained  in  peas,  beans, 
aud  lentils,  in  so  abundant  a 
quantity  as  frequently  to  exceed 
the  proportion  of  gluten  in  bread, 
aud  of  fibrin  in  meat.  It  is  also 
called  vegetable  casein,  and  is  one 
of  the  members  of  the  albuminoid 
or  protein  group  of  substances. 

LEGUMlNO'SiE.  A  very  exten- 
sive and  important  natural  order  of 
oxogenous  plants,  characterized 
generally  by  papilionaceous  flowers 
and  leguminous  fruits.  Familiar 
examples  occur  in  peas,  trefoils, 
liquorice,  indigo,  &c. 

LEIDEN  FROST'S  PHENOME- 
NON. The  spheroidal  shape 
assumed  by  water  and  other  liquids 
when  placed  on  the  surface  of  very 
hot  metallic  plates  ;  the  globule  of 
liquid  can  be  seen  to  be  separated 
from  the  heated  surface  by  a  dis- 
tinct space  occupied  by  a  cushion 
of  vapour  evolved  from  the  heated 
liquid. 

LEIPOPSY'CHIA  to 
leave,  ^vxv,  the  soul  or  the 
life).  Deliquium  animi.  Faint- 
ing. The  term  used  by  Hippocrates 
for  syncope  ;  Galen  uses  apop- 
sychia.  It  is  synonymous  with 
the  leipothymia  of  Sauvages.  See 
Apsychia. 

LEITER'S  COIL.  A  coil  of 
flexible  metallic  tubing  which  may 
be  readily  moulded  so  as  to  fit  any 
part  of  the  body,  aud  through 


which,  when  iu  use,  a  curi-ent  of 
either  hot  or  cold  water  is  kept 
constantly  flowing. 

LEMEEY'S  VOLCANO.  A 
mixture  of  iron-filings  with  two- 
thirds  of  their  weight  of  powdered 
sulphur.  On  burying  several  pounds 
of  the  moist  mixture,  a  quasi- 
volcano  is  produced. 

LEMERY'S  WHITE  PRECIPI- 
TATE. A  name  applied  by  Lemery 
to  the  amido-chloride  of  mercur}"-, 
to  distinguish  it  from  precipitated 
calomel,  also  called  on  the  Con- 
tinent "  white  precipitate."  It  has 
had  various  other  names,  as  cos- 
metic mercury,  &c. ;  it  is  popularly 
called  white  precipitate,  or  white 
oxide  of  mercury. 

LEMNIAN  EARTH.  A  com- 
pound of  aluminium,  found  in  the 
Island  of  Lemuos.  It  is  also 
called  sphragide  {acppayls,  a  seal), 
and  terra  sigillata,  from  its  being 
formerly  cut  into  pieces,  aud 
stamped  with  a  seal.  It  is  simi- 
lar to  Armenian  bole, 

LEMNISCUS  (a  ribbon).  A 
collection  of  nerve  fibres  which, 
emerging  laterally  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pons,  cross  obliquely 
the  prolongation  of  the  cerebellar 
peduncles. 

LEMONS,  SALT  OF.  A  pre- 
paration for  removing  iron-moulds 
from  linen,  aud  consisting  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  binoxolate  of 
potass,  or  salt  of  sorrel,  in  equal 
proportions.  The  essential  oil  of 
lemons  is  extracted  from  the 
minute  cells  visible  in  the  rind  of 
the  lemon. 

LEMO'SITAS  {K^iM-n,  a  humor 
in  the  corner  of  the  eye).  In- 
flammation of  the  angles  of  the 
eye. 

LENITIVES  [Icnirc,  to  assuage). 
Soothing  medicines ;  medicines 
which  allay  irritation  ;  gentle  pur- 
gatives.   Lenitive  Mectuary,  or  the 
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Electuarium  Sennne,  is  the  former 
name  of  the  Coufectio  Sennoe. 

LENS  [lens,  lentis,  Latin,  a 
small  bean).  Properly,  a  small 
roundish  glass,  shaped  like  a 
lentil,  or  bean.  The  term  is  applied 
to  the  crystalline  body  situated 
behind  the  transparent  cornea  of 
the  eye,  for  concentrating  the 
rays  of  light  to  a  focus.  See 
Long-sightedness  and  Short-sighted- 
^tcss 

LENTI'CULA  (dim.  of  lens,  a 
lentil-seed).  The  term  used  by 
Celsus  for  freckles,  from  their  cor- 
respondence in  colour  and  size 
with  the  lentil.  A  better  term  is 
lentigo.    See  Phacia. 

LENTICULAR  {lens,  lentis,  a 
lentil).  Lens-shaped  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  parts  which  are  about  the 
size  of  a  lentil-seed. 

1.  Lenticular  ganglion.  Another 
name  for  the  ciliary  ganglion, 
situated  at  the  external  side  of 
the  optic  nerve. 

2.  Lenticular  papillce.  See  Pa- 
pillce  circumvallata:. 

3.  Lenticular  bone.  Another 
name  for  the  os  orbiculare. 

LENTPCULAR.  The  unintel- 
ligible name  of  an  instrument 
for  removing  the  irregularities  of 
bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perfora- 
tion made  in  the  cranium  by  the 
trephine. 

LENTPGO  [lens,  lentis,  a  len- 
til). Epichrosis  lenticula.  A 
freckle  ;  a  small,  round,  yellow, 
or  greenish-yellow  lenlil-sliaped 
spot,  seated  in  the  rete  mucosum. 
Unlike  eplielis,  lentigo  is  indepen- 
dent of  season. 

LENTILLES  DECENTREES. 
E.Kcentric  lenses ;  employed  by 
Dr.  Giraud-Teulon  in  presbyopia. 
No  muscular  effort  being  required, 
vision  is  hereby  rendered  mate- 
rially easier  and  less  fatiguing. 

LENT  I 'TIS.    A  barbarous 


word,  denoting  inflammation  of  the 
crystalline  lens.    See  Lens. 

LENTOR  [leiUus,  clammy).  Tiic 
viscidity  or  clamminess  of  a  fluid. 
Pliny  has  lentor  resinosus,  lentor 
picis. 

Lentor  of  the  blood.  Tiie  name 
given  by  Boerhaave  to  viscidity 
of  the  blood,  to  which  he  as- 
cribed the  existence  of  fever ; 
maintaining  that  the  general  dis- 
turbance which  constitutes  fever 
proceeds  from  an  error  loci  of  the 
viscid  blood,  &c.  Hence  the 
terms  diluents,  humectants,  at- 
tenuants,  &c.,  were  applied  to 
medicines  which  were  supposed 
to  dissolve  that  tenacity  ;  while 
those  of  an  opposite  character 
were  called  inspissants. 

LEONTPASIS  {Kiovrlaa-is,  the 
early  stage  of  elephantiasis  ; 
KeouTiaca,  to  be  like  a  lion). 
Elephantiasis  leonina.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  tubercular  species 
of  elephantiasis  ;  so  termed  from 
its  imparting  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  stern  aspect  of  the 
lion.    See  Satyriasis. 

Leontiasis  ossea.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Virchow  to  a  disease 
in  which  the  bones  of  the  skull 
and  face  are  enormously  increased 
in  bulk,  so  that  the  cranial  and 
other  cavities  are  much  encroached 
upon. 

LEPIDO'SIS  {K€iTis,  KiwiSos,  a 
scale).  The  formation  of  scale- 
skiu ;  an  efflorescence  of  scales 
over  different  parts  of  the  body, 
often  thickening  into  crusts.  The 
term  was  employed  by  Mason 
Good  as  generic  to  pityriasis. 
Scale-skin,  when  formed,  is  lepi- 
doma.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

LE'PRA  {Xeirpa,  leprosy,  from 
\(wp6s,  scaly).  "Leprae  Veroc. 
Elephantiasis  Grsecorum.  True 
Leprosy."  "VVillau  used  the  term 
lepra  for  what   is   now  termed 
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psoriasis,  and  its  use  by  other 
authors  for  various  scaly  lesions 
of  the  skin,  such  as  a  scaly  syphi- 
lide,  has  caused  great  confusion  ; 
lepra  guttata,  gyrata,  diffusa,  in- 
veterata  are  ail  certain  supposed 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  disease, 
namely  psoriasis. 

"The  Greeks  admitted  three 
forms  of  lepra,  namely  alphas, 
melas,  and  leiice,  and  adopted  the 
term  elephantiasis  as  embracing 
melas  and  leuce.  "Willan  retained 
the  term  lepra  in  connection  with 
alphos  ;  but  modern  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  its  association  with  the 
Elephantiasis  Grfecorum  solely." 
— K  Wilson. 

Lepra  mutilans.  The  name 
given  by  Dr.  Stendone,  of  Halle, 
to  the  anaesthetic  form  of  leprosy, 
characterized  by  destruction  of 
bone. 

LEPRIA'SIS  (\67rp(aa.,  id.  qu. 
Xeirpdta,  to  have,  or  catch,  the 
leprosy,  of  men).  A  term  gener- 
ally applicable  to  the  leprous  or 
squamous  tribe  of  diseases.  Lepi- 
dosis  lepriasis  is  the  equivalent  of 
alphos. 

LEPTOMENINGITIS  (A^inSs, 
fine;  firjuiy^,  a  membrane).  In- 
flammation of  the  pia  mater. 

LE'PTOTHRIX  {XeTrrddpi^,  with 
fine  hair).  A  long,  thread-like, 
many-jointed  Bacterium,  also 
called  Bacillus.  See  Bacteria. 
Lepiothrix  autuvinalis  is  the  har- 
vest-bug. 

LE'PTOTHRIX  {xcrrrdepii  with 
fine  hair).  A  genus  of  Leptotrichcm, 
The  threads  are  articulated  or  un- 
articulated,  and  sulphurless;  the 
successive  sub-division  of  cells  is 
not  continuous. 

1.  Leptothrix  buccalis.  Long  thin 
threads  often  felted  together  with 
masses  of  cocci  found  in  the  con- 
cretion on  the  teeth,  and  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  dental  caries. 
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2.  Leptothrix  gigantea.  Long  and 
short  rods  witli  cocci  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  same  thread.  There 
are  also  screw  threads.  They  have 
been  observed  in  the  diseased  teeth 
of  dogs  and  sheep. — Crookshank. 

LERE'SIS  ;  LERE'MA  (\7)p4w, 
to  doat).  The  former  term  de- 
notes the  talking  of  nonsense  ;  the 
latter,  the  nonsense  talked.  They 
are  the  result  of  dotage. 

LE'SION  {Imsio,  from  Icedere,  to 
hurt).  Any  injury  or  morbid 
change  in  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions or  the  texture  of  organs. 
Under  the  term  organic  lesions, 
Pinel  includes  most  of  the  chronic 
disorders  which  are  unaccom- 
panied by  fever,  inflammation, 
haemorrhage,  or  nervous  affection. 

LETHARGY  {Kndapyla,  drow- 
siness, from  \-n6ri,  forgetfulness). 
A  state  of  unnaturally  deep  and 
prolonged  sleep,  a  condition  inter- 
mediate between  the  sleep  of 
health  and  complete  coma.  If 
not  the  result  of  unusual  fatigue 
it  is  often  an  alarming  symptom,  in- 
dicating congestion  of  the  brain,  and 
a  disiDosition  to  apoplexy,  or  even  an 
impending  attack  of  that  disease. 

LEUCA'SMUS  {\tvKds,  white). 
A  whitening,  or  growing  white ; 
a  whitening  of  the  skin  from 
deficiency  of  pigment;  a  synonym 
of  leucoderma. 

LEU'CIO  ACID  (xeuKrfs,  white). 
An  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  leucin,  forming  one 
of  the  lactic  series  of  acids. 

LEU'CIN  {KevKds,  white). 
Aposepedin,  Amido-isocaproic  acid. 
A  white  crystalline  body  formed 
during  the  decomposition  of  nitro- 
genous substances,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of 
proteids,  it  is  also  found  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  &c. 

LEU'COCYTE  {XiVKd,,  white, 
KVTos,  a  cell).    A  white  cell ;  a  white 
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corpuscle  of  the  blood.  See  Leuco- 
cythcemia, 

LEUCOCYTH^'MIA  {\evK6s, 
white,  Kvros,  a  cell,  alfxa,  blood). 
Leuchcemia;  lyinphcemia.  A  form 
of  cachectic  anaimia,  characterized 
by  an  excessive  quantity  of  white 
corpuscles  in  the  blood.  It  is 
termed  splenic  when  the  disease 
originates  in  the  spleen,  lymphatic 
when  it  arises  fi'om  some  other 
portion  of  the  lymph  glandular 
system. 

LEUCOCYTO'SIS  (k^vkSs, 
white,  KVTos,  a  cell).  The  term 
applied  to  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood  in  which  there  is  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  number  of 
white  blood  corpuscles. 

LEUCODE'RMA  {KevKoZepixaros, 
adj.,  with  a  white  skin  or  fur). 
A  faulty  term  for  white  skin,  or 
white  discoloration  of  the  skin  from 
arrest  of  cutaneous  pigment  ;  also 
called  leiccopathia  and  vitiligo.  It 
occurs  in  the  "piebald  negi'O." 
The  correct  term  is  dennato-leucoma. 

LEU'COLINE.  Leucol;  Quino- 
line.  A  compound  found  in  the 
least  volatile  portions  of  the  basic 
oil  of  coal-tar. 

LEU'COLYTES  (\evK6s,  white, 
\vt6s,  soluble).  The  designation 
of  a  class  of  mineralizing  (or  electro- 
negative) elements,  which  are 
characterized  by  forming  colourless 
solutions  in  acids.  These  are  anti- 
mony, tin,  mercury,  &c. 

LEUCO'MA  (Aeu'/cojyua,  anything 
whitened,  from  KevKos,  white). 
Albugo.  Cornea  opaca.  A  dense 
opacity,  extending  through  the 
laminaj  of  the  cornea.  The  slighter 
form  of  opacity  is  termed  nebula, 
haziness,  or  dulness;  and  a  small 
patch  or  speck,  macula.  The  popu- 
lar term  for  ojjacity  is  Jllm. 

LEU'COMAINE  {KfUK6s,  white). 
Gautier's  term  for  the  physiological 
alkaloids,    i.e.,    those  ju'oduced 


within  the  body  by  physiological 
processes  and  not  by  putrefactive 
processes,  the  result  of  the  presence 
of  bacteria.    See  Ptomaines. 

LEUCONOSTOC  {k^vkos,  white). 
A  genus  of  Bacteriaceaj.  The  organ- 
isms consist  of  cocci  and  rods ;  spore 
formation  is  present  in  the  cocci. 

Leuconostoc  mesenteroides.  Frog- 
spawn  fungus.  The  cells  occur 
singly,  in  chains  or  in  zoogloca 
surrounded  by  a  thick  gelatinous 
envelope.  It  is  found  in  beet-root 
juice  and  molasses  forming  large 
gelatinous  masses. — Crookslmnk. 

LEUCOPA'THIA  (A*uK(fs,  white, 
irddos,  affection).  Albinism.  The 
white  disease;  diminution  or  total 
absence  of  the  pigment  of  the  rete 
mucosum.  General  leucopathia, 
alphosis,  or  achroma,  constitutes 
albino-skin,  or  albinism ;  partial 
leucopathia,  ephelis  alba,  or  epi- 
chrosis  pcecilia,  constitutes  piebald 
skin. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA'TIA  {k^vko- 
4>\€ynaTla,  the  beginning  of  the 
dropsy  or  chlorosis ;  also  called 
KfVKhv  (pAeyfia,  white  phlegm). 
Leucophlegmatic,  or  white  phlegm- 
habit  ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to  a 
dropsical  habit.  Byleucophlegmatia 
IMlpehrarum  is  denoted  serous 
effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  eye-lids. 

LEUCOPLA'CIA  or  LEUCO- 
PLA'KIA  {KtvKO's,  white,  irAaf, 
anything  flat  and  broad).  Ichthyo- 
sis lingua'.  Psoriasis  Ungum.  A 
chronic  superficial  glossitis,  in 
which  bluish -white  patches  of 
thickened  epitheliimi  are  seen  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue. 

LEUGORRHOi'A  {KevKos,  white, 
pe'o),  to  flow).  GataiThus  vagina;. 
Literally,  a  whiie  discharge;  the 
discharge  of  a  milk-white  or  glairy 
mucous  fluid  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  or  of  the  vagina. 
This  affection  has  been  also  termed 
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fluxus  or  fluor  alhus;  fluor  mulie- 
bris ;  les  '  fieurs  blauclies ;  sexual 
weakness ;  a  weakness ;  and,  vul- 
garly, the  ivhites. 

LEQCO'SIS  (AeuKcoo-is,  a  whiten- 
ing, from  \evKos,  white).  A  term 
applied  by  Alibert  to  tlie  diseases 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The 
term  simply  denotes  a  luhitening  of 
anything.  The  thing  whilcncd  is 
leucoma.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

LEU'COUS  or  ALBI'NO 
VARIETY  OF  MAN  {xevKos, 
white).  One  of  Prichard's  three 
principal  varieties  of  man,  founded 
on  differences  of  complexion.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  total  absence 
of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
cuticle,  hair,  and  eyes,  by  a  milk- 
white  or  pinkish  hue  of  the  skin, 
by  silky-white  or  at  most  yellowish 
hair,  rosy  iris,  and  intensely  red 
pupil.  The  other  varieties  are  the 
Melanocomous  and  the  Xanthous. 

LEUKE'  {KevKos,  white).  Lepra 
leitke.  The  Greek  designation  of 
the  bright-tvhite  leprosy,  or  true 
leprosy:  the  variety  of  lepra  in 
which  the  skin  is  bleached,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  lepra  melas,  in 
which  it  is  blackened.    See  Melas. 

LEVA'TOK  {levare,  to  lift  up). 
A  muscle  which  raises  any  part,  as 
'the  rectus  superior.  Its  antagonist 
is  called  depressor. 

1.  Levator  jjalati  mollis.  A 
muscle  which  arises  from  the  point 
of  the  petrous  bone,  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  velum  palati, 
which  it  pulls  up,  acting  at  the 
same  time  as  a  valve  to  the  nostrils. 
See  Staphylinus. 

2.  Levator  scapulm,  or  levator 
proprius  angularis.  A  muscle  which 
arisfs  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  four  or  five  up])er  cervical 
vertebra;,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  corner  of  tlie  scapula,  wliich 
it   raises,   as    in    shrugging  the 


shoulders ;  hence  it  has  been 
characteristically  called  musculus 
patient  iai. 

3.  Levatores  costarum  vel  supira- 
costales.  Muscles  which  raise  the 
ribs.  Of  these,  twelve  are  short, 
arising,  on  each  side,  from  the  apex 
and  lower  border  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  cervical  and 
eleven  upper  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  all 
the  ribs,  between  the  tuberosity 
and  the  angle.  Your  are  long,  arising, 
on  each  side,  from  the  transverse 
process  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth,  and  inserted 
into  the  four  lower  ribs. 

LEVERS  OF  THE  BODY.  The 
following  examples  of  levers  of  the 
body,  rel'erred  to  the  enumeration 
of  levers  adopted  by  mechanicians, 
are  taken  from  Prof.  Huxley's  in- 
teresting "Lessons  in  Elementary 
Physiology." 

1.  Levers  of  the  first  order.  In 
these,  the  fulcrum  is  situated  be- 
tween the  jmcer  and  the  tceight. 
The  examples  are — 

{a)  The  skull  in  its  movements 
upon  the  atlas,  as  fidcrum.  (b) 
The  pelvis  in  its  movements  upon 
the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones,  as 
fulcrum,  (c)  The  foot,  when  it  is 
raised,  and  the  toe  tapped  on  the 
ground,  the  ankle-joint  being 
fidcrum.  The  positions  of  the 
uieight  and  the  ■poiucr  are  not  given 
in  these  cases,  because  they  are 
reversed  according  to  circumstances. 

2.  Levers  of  the  second  order. 
In  these,  the  weight  is  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  poiuer.  The  ex- 
amples are — 

(a)  The  thigh-bone  of  the  leg 
which  is  bent  u])  towards  the 
body  and  not  used,  in  the  action 
of  hopping.  The  f  ulc7nim  is  at  the 
hip-joint ;  the  poioer  acts  upon  tlie 
knee-cap  ;  and  the  position  of  the 
weight  is  represented  by  that  of 
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the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  thigh 
and  leg,  which  will  lie  somewhere 
between  the  end  of  the  knee  and 
the  hip. 

{b)  A  rib  when  depressed  by 
the  rectus  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
in  expiration.  Here  the  fidcrum 
lies  where  the  rib  is  articulated 
with  the  spine  ;  the  power  is  at  the 
sternimi — virtually  the  opposite 
end  of  the  rib  ;  and  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome  lies  between  the 
two. 

(c)  The  raising  of  the  body  upon 
the  toes,  in  standing  on  tiptoe,  and 
in  the  first  stage  of  making  a  step 
forward.  Here  the  fulcrum  is  the 
ground  on  which  the  toes  rest ; 
the  -power  is  applied  by  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  to  the  heel  ;  the  resist- 
ance is  so  much  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  as  is  borne  by  the  ankle- 
joint  of  the  foot,  which  of  course 
lies  between  the  heel  andj  the 
toes. 

3.  Levers  of  the  third  order.  In 
these,  the  power  is  between  the 
weight  and  the  fulcrum.  The  ex- 
amples are — 

(a)  The  spine,  head,  and  pelvis, 
considered  as  a  rigid  bar,  which 
has  to  be  kept  erect  upon  the  hip- 
joints.  Here  the  fidcrum  lies  in 
the  hip-joints  ;  the  loeight  is  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  and 
trunk,  high  above  the  fulcrum  ; 
the  power  is  supplied  by  the  exten- 
sor, or  flexor,  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
and  acts  upon  points  comparatively 
close  to  the  fulcrum. 

{h)  Flexion  of  the  fore-arm  upon 
the  arm  by  the  biceps  muscle,  when 
a  weight  is  held  in  the  hand.  In 
this  case,  the  weight  being  in  the 
hand  and  f  ulcrum  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  the  power  is  applied  at  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  close  to  the  latter. 

(o)  Extension  of  the  leg  on  the 
thigh  at  the  knee-joint.    Here  the 


fidcrum  is  the  knee-joint ;  the 
loeight  is  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  tiie  leg  and  foot ;  the  power  is 
applied  by  the  ligament  of  the 
knee-cap,  or  patella,  to  the  tibia, 
close  to  the  knee-joint. 

LEVIGA'TION  {Icevigare,  to 
polish,  from  Icevis,  smooth).  The 
process  of  rubbing  earths  and  some 
metallic  substances  with  a  muller 
upon  a  flat  table  of  hard  stone. 
Some  fluid  is  added  to  assist  the 
operation,  and  in  this  respect  it 
difters  from  trituration. 

LEYDEN  PHIAL  or  JAR  (so 
called  from  its  effects  having  been 
first  exhibited  in  that  city).  A 
cylindrical  glass  vessel  for  collect- 
ing electricity.  It  is  coated  to  a 
certain  height,  inside  and  outside, 
with  tinfoil  or  some  conducting 
substance,  so  that  every  point  of 
both  sides  of  the  glass  may  be 
brought  into  communication  at 
the  same  moment.  A  combination 
of  such  phials  is  called  an  electrical 
battery. 

LIBAVIUS'S  FUMING  LI- 
QUOR. The  former  name  of  the 
bichloride  of  tin.  See  Fuming 
Liquors. 

LIBER.  The  inner  bark  of  a 
tree,  used  instead  of  paper  by  the 
Ancients  to  wite  upon.  In  botani- 
cal language,  it  denotes  the  interior 
fibrous  portion  of  the  bark,  lying 
immediately  upon  the  alburnum  ; 
the  endophlceum  of  later  writers. 
See  Bark  of  Plants. 

LI'CHEN  (\€ixV,  lichen).  A 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin 
associated  with  somewhat  persis- 
tent, slightly  irritating  papules. 
Although  Dioscorides  says  that 
the  plant,  called  licfien,  is  named 
from  its  being  a  remedy  for  the 
disease,  the  more  general  opinion 
is  that  the  disease  is  named  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
plant.    The  vegetable  lichen  has, 
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iu  fact,  in  tlie  characteristic  words 
of  Sir  E.  Wilson,  become  "  sym- 
bolized by  a  papula  of  the  cortex 
of  man."  The  varieties  of  lichen 
are  : — 

1.  Lichen  circiimsc7'iptics,  in  which 
there  are  clusters  of  papules  which 
tend  to  spread  at  the  margin  and 
form  rings. 

2.  Lichen  planus,  in  which  the 
papules  are  flattened,  smooth, 
shining,  and  of  a  dusky-red  colour. 

3.  Lichen  scrofulosus.  A  chronic 
disease  occurring  in  scrofulous 
patients ;  the  papules  are  pale, 
very  small,  and  arranged  in 
patches. 

4.  The  term  lichen  has  been  used 
for  other  affections  of  the  skin,  as 
lichen  simplex,  the  "stomach  rash 
of  children  ; "  lichen  Uviclus,  a 
variety  of  purpura  ;  lichen  agrius, 
an  acute  eczema  ;  lichen  tropicus, 
prickly  heat ;  and  lichen  pilaris, 
see  Hair  lichen. 

LICHEN  ISLANDICUS.  Ice- 
land, or  Eryngo-leaved  liverwort  ; 
Iceland  Moss,  now  called  Cetraria 
Islandica. 

1.  Lichen  Orcella.  Dyer's  Li- 
chen, or  Orchall  ;  the  species 
which  furnishes  the  litmus  dye. 
See  Litmus. 

2.  Lichcnic  acid.  An  acid,  also 
called  fumaric  acid,  discovered  in 
Iceland  moss. 

3.  Lichenin.  The  peculiar  starch 
of  lichens ;  a  feculoid  substance 
found  in  Cetraria  Islandica  and 
other  lichens. 

4.  Lichen  starch.  A  variety  of 
starch  procured  from  the  Cetraria 
Islandica,  &c. ,  closely  resembling 
common  starch.    See  Cetraria. 

LIOHE'NES.  The  Lichen  or 
Liverwort  tribe  of  the  Aphyllae,  or 
leafless  plants.  Aerial,  leafless, 
perennial  plants,  spreading  over 
almost  all  dry  surfaces  of  trees, 
stones,  &c.  ;  the  reproductive  organs 


are  sporulcs  lying  in  thecoe  in  the 
medullary  substance,  or  separated 
cellules  of  the  medullary  layer  of 
the  thallus. 

LrCHENOIJS  ERUPTION'S. 
Papular  entptions.  A  group  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  corresponding 
with  the  order  Papulcc  of  Willan  and 
the  genus  Exormia  of  Mason  Good, 
and  including  lichen,  strophulus, 
and  prurigo.    See  Lichen. 

LIEBERKijHN'S  GLANDS  or 
CRYPTS.    See  Gland. 

LI'EN.  Lienis.  An  old  form 
for  Splen,  or  spleen  ;  an  oblong, 
flattened  organ,  situated  in  the 
left  hypochondriac  region. 

Lien  succenturiaius.  Literally, 
a  substituted  spleen  ;  a  second 
spleen,  of  about  the  size  of  a  hazel- 
nut, sometimes  found  appended 
to  a  branch  of  the  splenic  artery. 
There  are  sometimes  two  or  three 
of  these  supernumeraries.  | 

LIENTE'RIA  {Ae:os,  smooth, 
evrepa,  the  intestines).  Lcevitas 
intestinorum.  Lientery  ;  a  species 
of  diarrhoja,  in  which  the  food  has 
been  only  partially  digested. 

LI'GAMENT  (ligare,  to  bind). 
A  membrane  of  a  flexible  but 
compact  texture,  which  connects 
the  articular  surfaces  of  bones 
and  cartilages,  and  sometimes 
protects  the  joints  by  a  capsular 
envelope. 

LIGAME'NTUM  NUCH^.  A 
thin  fibrous  band  extending  from 
the  tubercle  and  spine  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone  to  the  spinous  process  of 
the  seventh  vertical  vertebra. 

LIGAME'NTUM  TERES.  The 
round  ligament ;  an  inter -articular 
ligament  situated  within  the  ace- 
tabulum. 

LIGATURE  {ligare,  to  bind). 
Thread,  or  silk,  or  inkle,  commonly 
rubbed  with  white  wax,  for  tying 
arteries,  excrescences,  &c. 

Ligature  d  'attenle.    A  loose  liga- 
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ture,  used  by  the  contiuenlal  sur- 
geons in  the  operation  for  aneu- 
rysm, &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
tied  in  the  event  of  hteniorrhacre. 

LIGHT.  An  agent  capable  of 
controlling  chemical  affinity,  both 
with  respect  to  composition  and  to 
decomposition,  and  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  modern  processes  of 
photography. 

LIGN  ALOES.  A  colourless 
oil,  believed  to  be  obtaiued  from 
the  wood  of  a  large  tree  which 
grows  in  Mexico.  The  lign  aloe  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  the  eagle- 
wood  of  India,  and  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  drug  known  as  aloes, 
the  name  being  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  allowat. 

LIGNIN  {lignum,  wood).  The 
basis  of  woody  filire,  constituting 
the  skeleton  of  tlie  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  tree.  It  fills  the 
cells  of  woody  fibre,  encrusting 
their  walls,  and  imparting  firm- 
ness to  the  entire  structure  (see 
Cellulose).  AVhen  heated  in  close 
vessels,  it  yields  pyro-ligneous  acid, 
and  a  peculiar  spirit  is  produced, 
called  pyro-xijlic  spirit. 

LI'GNI'TE  {lignum,  wood). 
Brown  coal  ;  a  variety  of  coal  pre- 
senting indications  of  organized 
structure,  and  containing  consider- 
able proportions  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.    See  Anthracite. 

L  r  G  N  0  N  E  {lignum,  wood). 
Xylite.  A  liquid  which  exists  in 
commercial  pyroxylic  spirit — a  pro- 
duct of  the  distillation  of  wood. 

LrGNUiM.  Wood  ;  that  por- 
tion of  arborescent  plants  which 
comprises  the  alburnum  and  the 
duramen. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHIANUM. 
Logwood  ;  the  wood  of  Hreuiatoxy- 
lon  Campechiauum  ;  also  called 
Nicaragua  xoood.  It  yields  a  red 
colouring  matter  called  hcema- 
toxylin. 


LIGNUM  VIT^.  Wood  of  life. 
The  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale, 
from  wlucli  the  gicaiacum  of  medi- 
ciue  is  procured.  It  is  also  called 
lignum  benedictum,  lignum  indi- 
cum,  &c. 

LI'GULA  (or  lingula,  a  little 
tongue).  A  membranous  process  at 
the  top  of  the  sheath  of  grasses. 
The  florets  of  Taraxacum  are 
ligulate  or  strap-shaped  ;  they  are 
gamopetalous,  slit  on  one  side,  and 
opened  flat. 

L I  L  I  A'C  E  iE.  Lily  worts  ;  an 
im|)ortant  natural  order  of  endo- 
genous plants,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  being  bulbous,  and  some 
of  considerable  value  in  medicine, 
as  the  Aloe,  the  Squill,  tlie  Dranajna 
draco,  yielding  Dragon's  Blood,  a 
tonic  astringent  resin,  &c. 

LIMATU'RA  {limare,  to  file). 
liamcntum.  The  powder  which 
comes  from  filing.  Hence  we  have 
plumbum  limatmn,  lead-filings ; 
scobs  limata,  &c. 

LIMBS,  MOTIONS  OF.  A  limb 
is  said  to  be  flexed,  -when  it  is 
bent ;  extended,  when  straightened 
out  ;  abducted,  when  drawn  awaj' 
from  the  median  line  ;  adducted, 
when  drawn  to  it ;  rotated,  when 
caused  to  turn  on  its  own  axis  ; 
circumducted,  when  made  to  describe 
a  conical  surface  by  rotation  around 
an  imaginary  axis. 

LIMBUS  LUTEUS.  Macula 
lutea.  Velloio  Spot.  A  spot  on 
the  surface  of  the  retina  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye-ball, and  therefore  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  optic  disc  ;  in 
its  centre  is  the  fovea  centralis,  or 
foramen  of  Soemmering. 

LIME.  Calcium  monoxide. 
Oxide  of  calcium  ;  an  alkaline  earth, 
found  as  a  carbonate  in  marble, 
challc,  and  limestone.  These  sub- 
stances become  lime,  when  burned 
in  a  white  heat.  See  Calx. 
Lime-water.  Liquor  calcis.  Solu- 
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tioa  of  the  hydrate  of  lime,  or 
slaked  lime,  in  water.  Mixed  with 
olive-oil,  it  constitutes  carron  oil, 
or  the  linimcntum  calcis  of  the 
pharmacopceia.  3Iilk  or  cream  of 
lime  is  merely  the  hydrate  diffused 
through  water. 

LIME-LIGHT.  Drummond  light. 
A  light  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  or 
carburetted  hydrogen  on  a  surface 
of  lime. 

LIMETTA  CORDIAL.  A  cool- 
ing summer  beverage,  prepared  by 
a  simple  process  from  the  fruit  of 
the  lime-tree,  grown  on  the  cele- 
brated Olveston  plantations,  in  the 
island  of  Montserrat. 

LIMITING  FIBRIN.  A  term 
applied  to  the  layer  of  fibrin 
which  constitutes  the  tvall  of  an 
abscess,  and  limits  or  bounds  the 
spread  of  suppurative  actiou.  It 
has  been  termed  pyogenic  mcmhranc, 
but  this  expression  suggests  an  idea 
not  generally  entertained.  See 
Pyogcncsis. 

LIMITING  MEMBRANE.  A 
term  applied  to  two  membranes 
of  the  eye,  the  inner  of  which 
limits  the  internal  surface  of  the 
retina,  and  lies  next  to  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  vitreous  ;  the 
outer  is  placed  between  the  outer 
nuclear  layer  and  the  layer  of  rods 
and  cones. 

LIMMA.  A  musical  interval,  as 
between  mi  and  fa ;  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ratio  16.15. 

_  LIMO'SIS  (At^ds,  hunger).  Mor- 
bid appetite  ;  impaired,  excessive, 
or  depraved  appetite. 

LIMOTHERAPE'IA  (Ai/tdj,  hun- 
ger, 9fpa-n-fia,  medical  treatment). 
The  treatment  of  diseases  by 
fasting. 

LINAME'NTUM  {Unum,  linen). 
Linen-stutf,  linen.  Lint.  A  tent 
for  a  wound. — Celsus. 

LINCTUS   {linctus,   a  licking. 


from  lingerc,  to  lick).  A  term 
applied  to  soft  substances,  of  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  which  are 
taken  by  being  licked  otf  a  spoon. 

LI'NEA.  A  line  or  streak  ;  a 
linear  fibre,  or  process,  &c. 

1.  Linea  alba.  A  ivhite  line 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
tendons  of  the  abdominal  muscles  ; 
it  extends  from  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage to  the  pubes.  This  is  the 
median  line  of  Chaussier. 

2.  Linea  aspera.  The  rough 
prominence  observed  along  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  femur. 

3.  Linea  innominata.  Literally, 
an  icnnamcd  line  ;  an  elevated  line, 
forming  a  part  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  also  termed  linea  ileo- 
pectinea. 

4.  Linea  quadrata.  A  vertical 
ridge  below  the  posterior  inter- 
trochanteric line  of  the  femur,  to 
which  the  quadratus  femoris  muscle 
and  capsular  ligament  are  attached, 

5.  LinecR  albicantes.  White, 
cicatrix-like  lines  of  the  abdomen, 
said  to  be  always  present  in  women 
who  have  borne  children. 

6.  Linece  semilunares.  Two  curved 
lines,  a  little  external  to  the  linea 
alba,  extending  from  the  sides  of 
tlie  chest  to  the  pubes,  and  bound- 
ing the  recti  muscles. 

7.  Linece  transvcrsce.  The  name 
of  some  fibres  which  run  across  the 
raphe  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

8.  Linece  transvcrsalcs.  Three 
or  four  transverse  lines,  which  con- 
nect the  lineaj  semilunares  to  the 
linea  alba. 

LI'NEAJIENT  {lineamentum,  a 
line  or  stroke  made  with  a  pen, 
from  linea,  a  line).  A  delicate 
trait ;  a  feature,  lineament  ;  the 
earliest  trace  of  the  embryo. 

LINEAR  ATROPHY.  Atrophy 
of  the  skin,  assuming  a  linear 
direction,  and  arising  from  various 
causes.    See  Shnce  Atrophicce. 
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LI'NGUA.  The  tongue;  the 
organ  of  taste  and  speecli.  The 
lingual  nerve  is  the  same  as  tlie 
gustatory  nerve,  or  nerve  of  the 
tongue.  The  lingualis  muscle  is  a 
muscle  of  the  tongue  arising  from 
the  root,  and  inserted  into  the  tip  ; 
it  is  unconnected  with  anj^  bone  ; 
it  contracts  the  tongue,  and  com- 
presses its  point.    See  Tongue-tie. 

LINGUE'TTA  LAMInO'SA. 
Lingula.  A  thin  tonguelet  of  gray 
substance,  extending  from  the  gi-ay 
substance  of  the  cerebellum  upon 
the  valve  of  Vieussens. 

LINIME'NTUM  {linere,  to 
besmear).  A  liniment,  or  embro- 
cation ;  an  external  application, 
having  the  consistence  of  an  oil  or 
balsam. 

LINNiE'AN  SYSTEM.  A 
method  of  classifying  plants,  intro- 
duced by  Linnseus,  and  founded  on 
modifications  of  the  sexual  appa- 
ratus ;  lience  it  is  called  the  sexual 
system.    See  Natural  System. 

LINT.  Linteum.  The  scrapings 
of  fine  linen,  for  dressing  wounds, 
ulcers,  &c.  It  is  made  into  various 
forms,  which  liave  dift'erent  names, 
according  to  the  dill'erence  of  the 
figures  ;  when  made  up  in  an  oval 
or  orbicular  form,  it  is  called  a 
pledget ;  when  in  a  cylindrical  form, 
or  in  the  shape  of  a  date  or  olive- 
stone,  it  is  called  a  dossil.  Marine 
lint  is  tow  impregnated  with 
wood-tar. 

LfNTEUM  {linum,  linen).  A 
linen  cloth,  or  napkin.  Celsus 
uses  the  diminutive  term  linteolum, 
for  a  small  linen  cloth. 

LINUM  USITATISSIMUM. 
The  lint-plant,  or  Common  Flax  ; 
an  indigenous  plant,  the  seed  of 
which  is  commonly  called  linseed, 
or  more  properly  linisecd.  The 
cake,  or  placenta  lini,  left  after  the 
expression  of  the  oil,  is  called  oil- 
cakej  and  this,  when  powdered, 


forms  linseed-meal,  or  the  farina 
lini  of  the  pliarmacopoeia. 

LI'PAROCELE  {\nrap6s,  fatty, 
Kri\ri,  a  tumor).  A  species  of  sarco- 
cele,  of  which  the  enclosed  substance 
is  fat. 

LIPHiE'MIA  (AfTToy,  fat,  al/xa, 
blood).  Piarrhcemia.  Milkiness  of 
the  serum  or  fatty  blood. 

LI'PIC  ACID  (AfTToy,  fat).  An 
acid  formed  by  oxidation  of  oleic 
acid,  one  of  the  bibasic  fatty  acid 
series. 

LIPO'MA  {Kino,,  fat).  Tumor 
adiposus.  The  most  common  form 
of  fatty  tumor,  consisting  of  a  mass 
of  yellow,  oily,  fatty  matter  and 
cellular  tissue,  enclosed  in  a  thin, 
fine  capsule,  having  small  vessels 
ramifying  over  its  surface.  The 
term  is  applied  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
the  apex  and  alfe  of  the  nose. 

Lipoma,  nwvoid.  A  tumor  in 
which  the  na;void  structure  is  con- 
joined with,  or  deposited  in,  a 
cellulo-fatty  mass. 

Lipomatosis.  See  Fatty  Infil- 
tration. 

LIPPITU'DO  {li2}pus,  blear- 
eyed).  Blearedness  ;  a  chronic 
catan-hal  inflammation  of  the  e3'e- 
lids  ;  the  advanced  stage  of  oph- 
thalmia tarsi,  in  which  the  paljiebral 
margins  become  thickened,  indu- 
rated, and  partially  everted,  so  that 
the  eye  appears  as  if  surrounded  by 
a  red  circle.  This  affection  com- 
monly begins  towards  the  angles  of 
the  eye,  and  is  tlience  called  lippi- 
tudo  angularis  ;  when  it  is  attended 
with  tingling  and  itching,  it  has 
been  termed  lippitudo  ptriiriginosa, 
and,  by  Ware,  j>^orophthalmia ; 
syphilitic  eruption  on  the  eye-lids 
of  infants  is  termed  lippitudo  syphi- 
litica neonatorum. 

LIPY'KIA  {Xiirvpla,  for  Xtiro- 
■trvpla,  a  malignant,  intermittent 
fever,  Hipjy. ).    Coldness  of  the  sur- 
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face— a  symptom  of  some  fevers,  as 
the  noted  epidemic  of  Bieslau.  The 
teim  lipo-,  in  such  compounds,  is 
derived  from  Aef-n-co,  to  leave,  and 
denotes  absence — in  this  case,  of 
Ttvp,  fire  or  heat.  Other  terms  of 
this  kind  are  lipo-ps]jchia,  lipo- 
thymia,  which  will  be  found  under 
Uipo:  Galen  uses  A.<Tro  -  5epfMos, 
Kpo-dermos,  without  a  skin,  circum- 
cised ;  Aretreus  has  XnTo-dpav'hs, 
lipo-dranes,  lacking  strength,  &c. 

LIQUATION  {liquare,  to  melt). 
A  method  of  fusing  an  ore  with  a 
substance  forming  with  it  an  alloy, 
from  which  the  pure  metal  is  after- 
wards separated  by  heat.  See  Eli- 
quation. 

LIQUEFA'CIENTS  {liquefacere, 
to  liquefy).  Agents  which  augment 
the  secretions,  arrest  the  solidifying, 
and  promote  the  liquefying  processes 
of  the  animal  economy.  They  cor- 
respond with  the  2^'^nchy7nagogues 
of  the  Ancients.  From  their  eHect 
in  checking  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation, removing  indurations,  &c., 
they  are  frequently  termed  resolvents. 

LIQUEFA'CTiON  {liquefacere, 
to  melt).  The  passing  of  a  sub- 
stance from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
state — one  of  the  effects  of  caloric. 
When  this  effect  takes  place  in  the 
case  of  ice,  it  is  termed  liquefaction, 
but  in  the  case  of  metals,  fusioii. 
The  converse  process  is  termed,  iu 
the  former  case,  congelation  ;  in  the 
latter,  solidification. 

LIQUID  {liquere,  to  melt).  An 
inelastic  fluid.  A  substance  which 
readily  adapts  itself  to  the  shape 
of  its  containing  vessel.  All  liquids 
may  be  arranged  into  two  great 
classes,  viz.,  simple  liquids,  as 
mercury  ;  and  compound  liquids,  as 
combined  gases,  &c.  The  term 
liquidity  is  comprehended  under 
that  of  fluidity,  the  latter  term 
being  applied  as  well  to  gases,  and 
even  to  the  principle  of  electricity. 


magnetism,  &c.,  as  to  water,  oil,  &c. , 
which  are  properly  called  liquids. 

LIQUIDA'MBAR  {liquidum, 
fluid,  amhar,  the  aromatic  substance 
which  distils  from  the  tree).  A 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  species 
styraciflua  is  said  to  yield  the  liquid 
storax,  or  copal  balsam,  resembling 
very  thick  turpentine,  of  pleasant 
balsamic  odour,  and  aromatic  bitter 
taste. 

LIQUOR  {liquere,  to  become 
liquid).  Sohition.  A  watery  solu- 
tion of  inorganic  substances,  or  of 
certain  definite,  active,  organic  prin- 
ciples. Liqiiores  or  solutions  must 
not  be  confounded  either  with  juices 
of  plants  {sued)  or  with  liquid 
extracts. 

LIQUOR  EPISPA'STICUS. 
Linimentum  cantharidis.  Blister- 
ing Liquid.  A  vesicating  prepara- 
tion of  cautharides,  acetic  acid,  and 
6  til  6  r. 

LI'QUORICE.  This  term  is 
probably  an  Anglicism  of  the  Greek 
word  y\vKv^pl(a,  Glycyrrhiza,  or 
Sweet-root,  a  Leguminous  plant, 
cultivated  especially  at  Pontef'ract, 
whence  the  name  "Pomfret  Cakes," 
applied  to  a  fine  preparation  of 
liquorice. 

LIQUOR  OF  CADET.  The  name 
formerly  given  to  alkarsin  or  the 
impure  oxide  of  cacodyl.  See 
Alkargen. 

LIQUOR  OF  SURFACES.  The 
fluid  poured  out  on  the  surfaces  of 
every  cavity  in  the  body. 

1.  Liquor  amnii.  A  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  interior  of  the  amnios, 
in  which  the  foetus  floats. 

2.  Liquor  chorii.  A  gelatinous 
fluid  which  separates  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chorion  from  the 
amnios  in  the  early  period  of 
gestation  ;  it  is  commonly  called 
the  false  waters. 

3.  Liquor  Cotunnii.  See  Liquor 
Cotunnii, 
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4.  Liquor  entericus  {ivrepa,  the 
bowels).  The  natural  secretion  of 
the  interior  coat  of  the  bowels. 

5.  Liquor  folliculi.  The  fluid 
•which  is  contained  within  the 
membrana  granulosa  of  the  fully 
developed  Graafian  follicle. 

6.  Liquor  Morgagni.  See  Aqua 
Morgagni. 

7.  Liquor  pericardii.  A  serous 
fluid  contained  in  the  pericar- 
dium. 

LIQUOR  PANCREATICUS.  A 
pharmaceutical  preparation  made 
by  extracting  perfectly  fresh  and 
finely  chopped  pancreas  with  four 
times  its  weight  of  dilute  spirit. 

LIQUOR  PURIS.  The  homo- 
geneous fluid  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic corpuscles  of  pus  ai-e  found 
to  float  in  examination  under  the 
microscope. 

LIQUOR  SANGUINIS.  Plasma. 
The  fluid  portion  of  the  blood,  in 
which  the  red  particles  float  during 
life  ;  in  other  words,  the  blood 
itself,  less  its  red  particles,  or 
corpuscles.  It  separates,  on 
coagulation,  into  two  parts,  the 
serum,  and  the  fibrin  which  was 
previously  in  solution.  The  fibrin 
coagulating  encloses  within  it  the 
red  particles.  The  serum  still 
retains  the  albumen  in  solution. 
See  Blood. 

LIQUOR  SILICUM.  Liquor  of 
flints  ;  a  solution  of  silicate  of 
potash,  also  called  soluble  glass. 

LISBON  DIET  DRINK. 
Dccoctum-  Lusitanicum.  A  prepai'a- 
tion  of  which  the  decoctum  sarsa- 
parillx  compositum  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  is  an  imitation. 

LISPING.  A  species  of  psellis- 
mus,  or  defective  enunciation, 
commonly  called  speaking  through 
the  teeth,  and  produced  by  an 
unnatural  length  of  tongue— or  by 
alTectatiou. 

LISTON'S  SPLINT.     A  long 
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straight  splint  used  in  fracture  of 
the  femur ;  it  reaches  from  the 
axilla  to  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
injured  limb. 

"LITHiE'MIA  (AI0OS-,  a  stone, 
alixa,  blood).  A  term  proposed  by 
Ur.  Cliavles  Murchison,  instead  of 
Dr.  Austin  Flint's  term  "  uricjE- 
mia,"  to  designate  excess  of  uric 
acid  in  the  blood.  It  signifies  what 
is  often  called  "  masked  gout,"  and 
partially  explains  gouty  dyspepsia 
and  gouty  neuroses. 

LITHAGO'GA  (Aieayojyo's.bring- 
ing  stones,  from  Kldos,  a  stone,  and 
a.ya>y6s,  drawing  forth).  Litha- 
gogues  ;  medicines  which  expel  or 
dissolve  stone. 

LI'THARGE  {xidos,  a  stone, 
&pjvpos,  silver).  Spuma  argenti. 
The  protoxide  of  lead  in  an  imper- 
fect state  of  vitrifaction.  Lead 
becomes  oxidized  and  changed  into 
litharge  during  the  process  of 
refining,  which  is  performed  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  silver 
which  it  contains.  Litharge  is  more 
or  less  white  or  red,  the  white  being 
called  litharge  of  silver ;  the  red, 
litharge  of  gold. 

LITHE'GTASY  (Afflos,  a  stone, 
eKTaais,  extension).  Cystectasy. 
The  practice  of  dilating  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  for  the  removal  of  a 
stone,  instead  of  cutting,  as  in 
lithotomy. 

LI'THIA  {Kleos,  a  stone).  The 
protoxide  of  the  metal  lithium  ; 
an  alkali  discovered  in  1818,  by  M. 
Arfwedson,  of  Sweden,  in  the 
mineral  called  petalite  ;  it  received 
its  name  from  its  having  been  first 
found  in  an  earthy  mineral. 

LI'THIASIS  {\leos,  a  stone). 
Lithia ;  lithus.  The  formation  of 
a  calculus,  or  stone,  in  the  urinary 
passages.  This  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  an  imperfectly  suppurating 
stye. 

LI'THIC  ACID  (Ai'flo?,  a  stone). 
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Uric  acid.  A  principle  constantly 
present  in  healthy  urine. 

LI'THICA  {\ieiK6s,  of  or  be- 
longing to  stones).  Aniilithica. 
Medicines  which  counteract  the  pre- 
disposition to  the  formation  of 
calculous  concretions  in  the  urinary 
organs. 

LITHIUM  (A.r0oy,  a  stone).  The 
metallic  base  of  a  rare  alkaline 
oxide,  called  litMa,  from  its  having 
been  first  derived  from  an  earthy 
mineral.  It  resembles  sodium  in 
its  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
ticnstics* 

LI'THOCLAST  {xlQos,  a  stone, 
K\6,w,  to  break).  An  instrument 
for  crushing  a  stone  in  the  urinary 
bladder. 

LITHOFE'LLIC  ACID  {xiBos,  a 
stone,  fel,  gall).  An  uuclassical 
name  for  an  acid  obtained  from  a 
bezoar  stone. 

LITHO-FRACTEUR.  A  "stone- 
crusher  ; "  an  instrument  for  crush- 
ing a  stone  in  the  bladder.  This 
barbarous  word  is  a  compoimd  of 
three  languages  :  litlio,  from  \idos, 
a  stone,  Greek ;  fract,  broken, 
Latin,  from  the  past  participle  in  an 
active  word  ;  and  eur,  French. 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
modification  of  dynamite,  being  a 
compound  of  nitro-glycerine,  and 
differing  from  dynamite  in  contain- 
ing a  portion  of  gunpowder  con- 
stituents. It  was  employed  by  the 
Germans,  in  the  late  war,  in  the  de- 
struction of  captured  French  guns. 

LITHOLAPA'XY  {kIOo^,  a  stone, 
\&-Kalis,  removal).  The  term 
applied  by  Bigelow  to  the  removal 
of  vesical  calculus,  by  first  crushing 
and  then  washing  out  the  fragments 
by  means  of  a  large  aspirator  tilled 
■with  water. 

LITHO'LYSIS  {K'ldos,  a  stone, 
Kiffis,  solution).  Solution  of 
stone ;  the  dissolution  of  disin- 
tegration of  a  stone  in  the  urinary 
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bladder,  by  means  of  injection  of 
dilute  nitric  acid,  of  Vichy  water, 
&c 

LITHONTRI'PTICS  {\lBos,  a 
stone,  rplficc,  to  wear  by  friction). 
Medicinal  agents  which  dissolve  or 
disintegrate  urinary  calculi  in  the 
urinary  organs. 

LITHO'NTRIPTOR  {\(eos,  a 
stone,  rplpoj,  to  wear  by  friction). 
Lithotrite.  The  name  of  an  instru- 
ment for  reducing  calculi  in  the 
bladder  into  small  particles  or 
powder,  which  is  then  washed  out 
or  voided  with  the  urine.  The 
following  instruments  were  used  by 
Baron  Heurteloup  :  — 

1 .  "  L' instrument  d  trois  branches, 
avec  un  foret  simple,"  consisting  of 
a  canula,  three  tenacula,  and  a 
drill,  for  crushing  stones  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  drill. 

2.  '  *  L'instni.mcnt  d,  trois  branches, 
avec  lemandril cuvirgiblc,"  applicable 
to  stones  of  from  eight  to  ten  lines 
in  diameter;  the  "  virgule,"  or 
shoulder,  being  employed  to 
excavate  the  calculus. 

3.  "  L'instrumeiit  A  quatre 
branches,"  or  "  pince  cl  forceps," 
adapted  to  stones  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  lines  in  diameter,  and 
furnished  with  a  "mandril  d,  vir- 
gule," the  "virgule"  of  which 
makes  a  larger  excavation  than  that 
of  the  preceding  instrament. 

4.  "  Le  brise-coque,"  or  the  shell- 
breaker,  adapted  to  breaking  down 
the  shell  formed  by  the  previous 
excavations  ;  and  also  fiat  and  small 
stones. 

LITHOP^'DION  (xlQos,  a  stone, 
■KaMov,  a  child).  A  kind  of  stony 
mass,  into  which  the  foetus  has 
been  found  to  be  converted  in  the 
uterus.  The  term  osteo-pmdion  is 
also  used  to  denote  a  bony  mass 
found  on  similar  occasions. 

LITHO'TOMY  {hidos,  a  stone, 
TOfii,  section).    The  operation  of 
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cutting  into  the  bladder,  in  order 
to  extract  a  calculus  or  stone.  The 
various  modes  of  performing  this 
operation  are  termed — 

1.  Apparatus  minor,  Cutting  on 
the  Gripe,  or  Celsus's  onctlwd.  This 
is  the  most  ancient  kind  of  litho- 
tomy. It  was  called  lithotomia 
Celsiana,  from  having  been  iirst 
desfcribed  by  Celsus ;  from  the  stone, 
previously  fixed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers  in  the  anus,  being  cut 
directly  upon,  it  was  termed  cut- 
ting on  the  gripe,  a  knife  and  a 
hook  being  the  only  instruments 
used  ;  by  the  term  lesser  apparatus, 
it  was  distinguished  from  the  fol- 
lowing method. 

2.  Ajyparatus  major,  or  Marian 
method.  The  object  of  this  method 
was  to  do  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  knife,  and  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  instruments  called  dila- 
tors, under  the  impression  that 
wounds  of  membranous  parts  would 
not  heal,  while  their  dilation  might 
be  undertaken  with  impunity.  See 
Marian  Operation. 

3.  High  operation  or  Sujn-a- 
pubic.  This  is  performed  by  making 
an  incision  into  the  bladder  above 
the  pubes,  in  the  direction  of  the 
linea  alba,  and  is  most  applicable 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  stone  is 
too  large  to  be  extracted  from  the 
perineum,  or  where  there  is  disease 
of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland. 
This  plan, until  recently  abandoned, 
has  now  been  revived  with  great 
success. 

4.  Lateral  operatio7i.  This  is 
performed  by  making  an  incision 
into  the  prostate  gland  and  neck 
of  the  bladder  laterally,  in  order  to 
avoid  wounding  the  rectum.  This 
is  the  plan  now  adopted. 

5.  Median  or  Central  operation. 
This  is  performed  by  making  an 
incision  into  the  raphe  of  the 
perineum.  The  bi-lateral  operation. 


practised  by  Dupuytren,  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  median,  the  incision 
being  made  on  each  side  of  the 
prostate  gland. 

6.  Operation  through  the  rectum. 
A  method  employed  by  MM.  San- 
son and  Dupuytren  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  but  now 
abandoned. 

LITHO'TRITY  {xlQos,  a  stone, 
Tplfiti),  to  wear  by  friction).  LUhon- 
tripsis.  The  operation  of  crushing 
a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  fragments  being  dis- 
charged through  the  urethra.  See 
Lithontriptor. 

LITMUS  or  TURNSOL.  A  blue 
pigment  obtained  from  the  Roccella 
tinctoria,  Lecanora  tartarea,  and 
other  lichenous  plants.  In  an 
earlier  state  of  its  preparation,  it 
is  of  a  purplish  red  colour,  and  is 
then  called  archil,  orchall,  and 
orseillc  de  Canaries.  Litmus  is 
employed  by  chemists  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  a  free  acid. 

1.  Blue  litmus-paijcr  is  prepared 
by  steeping  unsized  paper  in  the 
tincture  of  litmus,  and  drying  by 
exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Red  litmus-paper  is  prepared 
by  steeping  unsized  paper  in  the 
tinctiire  previously  reddened  ^vith 
a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried 
in  the  air. 

LITRE.  A  fluid  measure  con- 
taining one  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metres, or  one  kilogram  of  water  ; 
it  is  equal  to  1  "76  pints. 

LITTRE',  GLANDS  OF. 
Numerous  racemose,  mucous  glands, 
opening  on  the  surface  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  in  the 
female. 

LITTRE'S  HERNIA.  A  form 
of  hernia  in  which  the  sac  contains 
Meckel's  diverticulum,  or  a  portion 
only  of  the  intestinal  wall. 

LITTRE'S  OPERATION. 
Inguinal  Colotomy. 
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"LIVE"  BLOOD.  See  Fibrillary 
Contractions. 

LIVE'DO  {livcrc,  to  be  black  and 
blue).  Blueness,  lividness,  produced 
by  blows,  &c.  A  species  of  cutane- 
ous hypertemia. 

LIVER.  The  largest  glandular 
apparatus  in  the  body,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  secrete  the  bile.  It 
is  divided  into  three  lobes,  viz. ,  the 
great  lobe,  situated  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  region ;  the  s'inall 
lobe,  situated  in  the  epigastric 
region  ;  and  the  lobulus  Spigclii, 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  great 
lobe.  It  has  two  prolongations, 
which  have  been  termed  the  lobulus 
cauclatus,  and  the  lobulus  anonymus 
or  quadratus.    See  Jemr. 

"  The  Latin  tongue  has  two  dis- 
tinct terms  to  express  the  organ 
of  the  liver, — hepar  and  jecur.  The 
first  is  easily  referred  to  the  Greek 
^Ti-ap ;  for  the  second,  the  critics 
have  scarcely  a  guess  to  offer.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  Persian  term  (jekicr), 
which  has  been  copied  into  the 
Turkish  as  well  as  into  the  Latin  ; 
in  the  former  being  pronounced 
jegur." — Good. 

LIVER  (in  Chemistry).  Hepar. 
A  term  applied  to  combinations 
of  sulplmr  wdth  alkalies,  &c. ,  from 
their  Zmr-like  appearance, as  "liver 
of  sulphur,"  or  the  sulphide  of 
potassium  ;  "liver  of  antimony,"  or 
the  oxysulphide  of  that  metal.  The 
"liver"  ore  of  mercury,  or  hepatic 
ore,  is  a  bituminous  cinnabar,  or 
sulphide  of  mercury,  from  Idria. 

LIVER-SPOT.  A  vernacular 
term  for  a  pigmentary  stain  or 
chloasma.  Certain  stains  of  the 
skin  are  called  liver -spots,  not 
because  they  in  any  way  originate 
in  disorder  of  the  liver,  but  on 
account  of  their  resemblance  to 
that  organ  in  colour.  They  are  of 
parasitic  origin, 

LIVI'DIT  Y  {livor,  a  livid  colour). 


The  discoloration  which  occurs  in 
the  body  in  some  diseases  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  &c. 

LIVOR  [liver e,  to  be  black  and 
blue).  A  bluish  or  leaden  colour 
of  the  body,  produced  by  a  blow. 
A  dark  circle  round  the  eye. 

LIXIVIA'TION  [lix,  lids,  ashes). 
The  process  of  dissolving  saline 
matters  out  of  an  insoluble  residue  ; 
thus  black  ash  is  lixiviated  with 
water  to  dissolve  out  its  constituent 
carbonate  of  soda,  from  other  insol- 
uble matters  consisting  chiefly  of 
sulphide  of  calcium.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  is  termed  a  lixivium 
or  lye. 

LOBAR  and  LOBULAR. 

Belonging  to  a  lobe  and  lobule 
respectively.  The  former  of  these 
terms  is  applied  to  pathological 
changes  which  take  place  in  the 
territory  of  the  bronchial  arteries  ; 
the  latter,  to  the  more  isolated 
changes  which  belong  to  the  domain 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Lobar  or 
croupous  pneumonia  affects  large 
tracts  of  lung  tissue,  as  one  lobe ; 
lobular  pnemnonia  consists  ininflam  - 
matiou  of  small  isolated  patches  or 
lobules.  The  terms  do  not  denote 
the  extent  "of  an  inflammatory 
process  of  the  lungs,"  but  rather  its 
origin  and  extension. 
_  LOBELI'NA.  The  active  prin- 
ciple of  Lobelia  inflata.  Bladder- 
podded  Lobelia,  or  Indian  Tobacco, 
a  plant  imported  from  North 
America.  Lobelina  exists  in  the 
plant  as  a  salt  of  lobelic  acid — the 
lobeliate  of  lobelina. 

LOBULATION  {lobulus,  dim.  of 
lobus,  a  lobe,  as  of  the  liver). 
Modulation.  A  term  denoting  the 
formation  of  lobules  or  nodules  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  in  cases 
of  hepatitis. 

LO'BULES  (dim.  of  lobus,  a 
lobe).  A  lobule  or  small  lobe.  The 
term  lobules,  or  acini,  is  applied  to 
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the  smallest  perceptible  subdivisions 
of  the  substance  of  the  liver — 
polygonal  masses  of  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  or  less. 

1.  Lohuhis  Spigelii.  A  small  lobe 
of  the  liver,  on  the  left  of  the  great 
lobe,  and  named  from  Adrian 
Spigel,  a  Belgian  physician. 

2.  Lohulus  quadratus  vel  anony- 
mus.  That  portion  of  the  liver 
which  is  between  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  umbilical  fissure. 

3.  Lohulus  vel  processus  caudatus. 
A  small  tail-like  appendage  to  the 
lohulus  Spigelii,  from  which  it  runs 
outwards,  like  a  crest,  into  the 
right  lobe. 

4.  Lohulus  of  the  par  vagum. 
The  name  of  a  small  tuft  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  cerebellum. 

5.  Lohulus  pneumogastricus.  A 
lobule  of  the  cerebellum,  situated 
near  the  origin  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves  ;  its  form  is  that  of  a  con- 
voluted shell. 

6.  Lohulus  auris.  The  lower 
dependent  and  fleshy  portion  of  the 
pinna  of  the  ear. 

7.  Lohulus  paracentralis.  That 
portion  of  the  motor-cortical  zone  of 
Charcot  which  is  seen  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemisjtheres. 

8.  Lohuli  testis.  The  lobules 
formed  by  the  convolutions  of  the 
tubuli  seminiferi  of  the  testis. 

LOBUS  (A.oj3os,  the  lobe  or  lower 
part  of  the  ear).  1.  A  lobe  or 
division  of  the  liver.  See  Lohulus. 
2.  The  designation  of  the  portions 
into  which  the  lower  surface  of  the 
brain  is  divided  ;  these  are  termed 
the  anterior,  the  middle,  and  the 
posterior  lobes. 

Lohus  Morgagni.  A  lobe  at  the 
base  of  the  prostate,  discovered  by 
Morgagni,  and  since  described  by 
Sir  Everard  Home. 

L  0  C  A '  L  E  S  {locus,  a  place). 
Local  diseases  ;  morbid  affections 


which  are  partial  ;  the  fourth  class 
of  diseases  in  Cullen's  nosology. 

LOCA'LITY.  A  term  in  phreno- 
logy, indicative  of  the  faculty  which 
gives  the  idea  of  relative  position  ; 
which  furnishes  the  accomjdished 
traveller,  geographer,  and  landscape 
painter ;  which  retains  a  know- 
ledge of  localities,  and  imparts 
notions  of  perspective.  Its  organ 
is  supposed  to  be  seated  above  and 
on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the 
nose — on  each  side  of  that  of 
Eventuality. 

LO'CHIA  {\6xios,  or  of  belong- 
ing to  child-birth).  A  Greek  neuter 
plural  adjective  (ret  A.(^x'")i  applied 
by  Hippocrates  to  the  uterine  dis- 
charge which  takes  place  after 
child-birth.  The  same  writer 
employs  the  term  Koxiv  KdOapa-it, 
or  lochial  cleansing,  in  the  same 

SGllSG. 

LOCKED  JAW.  Trismus.  An 
early  symptom  of  tetanus,  in  which 
the  patient  is  unable  to  open  his 
mouth  widely,  from  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  about  the  temples,  jaw,  and 
neck.    See  Tetanus. 

LOCOMOTOR-ATAXY.  A  bar- 
barous term  denoting  ataxia  of 
locomotion,  or  impaii'ed  gait  —  a 
result  of  disease  affecting  the 
external  portions  (posterior  root 
zone  of  Charcot)  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

LOCO  MOTUa.  The  Latin 
equivalent  for  dislocated.  Thus 
loco  motus  pes  circa  talos  is  disloca- 
tion of  the  foot  at  the  ankle  ;  loco 
mota  patella,  dislocation  of  the 
patella;  loco  motum  caput  sura, 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula. 

LOCULICI'DAL  {locuhis,  a  cell, 
cmdere,  to  cut).  That  mode  of 
dehiscence  of  fruits,  in  which  the 
loculi,  or  cells,  are  severed  at  their 
back.  See  Septicidal  and  Septi- 
fragal. 
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LOCUS  NIGEK.  Literally,  a 
Uack  spot;  a  term  applied  to  the 
dark  appearance  of  the  centre  of 
the  section  of  the  crus  cerebri. 

LOCUS  PERFORATUS.  A 
whitish-gray  substance,  situated 
between  the  crura  cerebri,  and 
perforated  by  several  apertures  for 
the  transmission  of  vessels.  It  is 
sometimes  called ^ons  Tarmi. 

LOCU'STA.  A  spikelet,  or 
partial  spike,  a  portion  of  the 
inflorescence  of  many  grasses. 

LOGWOOD.  The  wood  of  the 
Htematoxylon  Canipechiamrm,  a 
native  of  Campeachy,  in  America. 
It  is  imported  in  logs,  and  is  prin- 
cipally used  as  a  dye-wood.  The 
colouring  matter  is  hcematoxijlin. 

-LOGY  {KSyos,  an  account).  A 
termination  denoting  a  treatise  or 
description  of  anything,  as  in  Eetio- 
logy,  a  description  of  the  causes  of 
disease ,  physio-Zog'i/,  a  description 
of  the  functions  of  the  body,  &c. 

LOHOCH,orLOOCH.  Eclegma, 
a  linctus  ;  a  medicine  taken  by 
licking  ;  a  thick  syrup,  made  of 
mucilaginous  substances. 

LOME'NTUM.  Legumen  lomen- 
taceum.  A  dry,  elongated  fruit, 
breaking  up  transversely  into  one- 
.seeded,  indehiscent  joints,  as  in 
cathartocarpus  fistula,  &c.  See 
ScMzoearp. 

LONG  -  SIGHTEDNESS.  An 
imperfection  of  sight  due  to  the 
crystalline  lens  being  insufficiently 
convex,  or  to  the  eye-ball  being  too 
short  in  its  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter, thus  causing  images  of 
objects  to  come  to  a  distinct  focus, 
not  on  the  retina,  but  a  little 
behind  it.  The  remedy  is,  to  assist 
the  insufficient  convexity  of  the 
crystalline  lens  by  placing  a  slightly 
convex  lens  in  front  of  the  eye. 
See  Hypermetropia. 

LONGI'SSIMUS  DORSI.  This 
muscle  is  associated  with  the  sacro- 


lumbalis  and  the  spinalis  dorsi, 
under  the  name  erector  spina;, 
occupying  the  lumbar  and  dorsal 
portion  of  the  back, 

LONGI'SSIMUS  OCULI.  The 
name  given  to  the  obliquus  superior 
muscle,  from  its  being  the  longest 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

LONGUS  COLLL  A  long 
muscle  at  the  back  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, which  supports  and  bends 

LORD'o'SIS  ;  LORDO'MA  {\op- 
Sooj,  to  bend  oneself  supinely,  so  as 
to  throw  the  head  back).  The 
former  term  denotes  a  bending 
supinely  ;  the  latter,  a  supine  bent. 
Hippocrates  used  those  terms 
synonymously  for  anterior  curva- 
ture of  the  spine.  Posterior  curva- 
ture was  formerly  called  cyrtosis  ; 
lateral  curvature,  hyhosis. 

LORETA'S  OPERATION.  1. 
For  simple  stricture  of  the  pylorus, 
the  fingers  are  introduced  into  the 
passage  through  an  opening  made 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  stricture  dilated.  2.  For 
the  cure  of  aneurysm  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  coil  of  iron  wire  into 
the  sac.  Loreta  is  a  living  Italian 
surgeon. 

LO'RICA.  Literally,  a  coat  of 
mail.  A  kind  of  lute,  with  which 
vessels  are  coated  before  they  are 
exposed  to  the  fire.  Hence  the 
term  lorication  in  chemistry,  for 
coating.    See  Lute. 

LOTIO  {lavare,  to  wash).  Epi- 
them.  A  lotion  or  wash  ;  a  liquid 
remedy,  intended  for  external  appli- 
cation. This  generic  term  compre- 
hends embrocations,  fomentations, 
liniments,  coUyria,  &c. 

LOUSINESS.  Malis  pedieiili. 
An  affection  in  which  the  cuticle  is 
infested  with  lice,  depositing  their 
nits  or  eggs  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair ;  accompanied  Avith  trouble- 
some itching.    See  Pediculus. 
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LOVrS  BEADS.  Specific  grav- 
ity leads.  Hollow,  sealed  globes 
of  glass,  of  about  the  size  of  small 
bullets.  Each  bead  is  a  small  hy- 
drometer, intended  to  indicate  one 
fixed  density,  by  its  remaining 
half-way  between  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid  into  which  it 
is  introduced.  These  beads  are 
useful  in  making  test- acids. 

LOXA'RTHRUS  (\o|o's,  twisted, 
&p0pov,  a  joint).  An  obliquity  of 
a  joint,  without  spasm  or  luxation, 
as  varus,  valgus,  &c. 

LO'XIA  {ko^6s,  slanting,  cross- 
wise; Lat.  obliquus).  Caput  ohsti- 
pmn.  Wry-neck  ;  a  distortion  of 
the  head  towards  one  side. 

LUBRICA'TION  {lubricare,  to 
make  smooth).  The  rendering  a 
part  of  the  body  smooth  by  the 
use  of  mucilaginous  and  sapona- 
ceous medicines. 

LUCID  INTERVAL.  A  term 
now  limited  to  the  brief  and  tran- 
sient season  during  which  the 
insane  mind  resumes  its  clearness. 
Its  applications,  formerly,  were 
much  extended. 

LUCIFER-MATCH  DISEASE. 
Necrosis  of  ithe  jaws,  arising  from 
inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  phos- 
phorus during  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer-matches. 

LU'ES.  A  spreading  fluid, 
especially  melted  snow  or  ice. 
Hence,  a  spreading  or  contagious 
disease,  a  plague,  a  pestilence. 
Lues  Venerea,  Morbus  Aphrodi- 
sius,  &c.,  are  characteristic  names 
of  syphilis. 

LUFFA.  The  name  of  a  tribe 
of  cucurbitaceous  plants.  One  of 
these  is  the  Cabacintha,  employed 
as  a  powerful  purgative  in  Brazil, 
and  recently  introduced  into 
England. 

LU'GOL'S  SOLUTIONS.  These 
are  solutions  of  iodine  in  iodide 
of  potassium,  of  various  strengths, 


employed  as  caustics,  rubefacients, 
and  stimulants,  Lugol's  ioduret- 
ted  caiapilasm  consists  of  the  rube- 
facient solution  mixed  with  lin- 
seed-meal. 

LUMBA'GO  {lumbus,  the  loins). 
Rlieuniatismxts  dorsalis.  A  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  muscles 
about  the  loins.  The  term  Ivm- 
bodynia  has  been  used,  but  this 
and  other  terms  expressive  of 
local  rheumatism,  as  cervicodynia, 
dorsodynia,  and  scapulodynia, 
should  be  expunged  for  ever  from 
medical  terminology.  See  Preface, 
par.  5. 

LUMBI.  The  loins  ;  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  back. 

Lumber  Abscess.  A  chronic 
collection  of  pus,  which  is  gener- 
ally due  to  caries  of  the  ver- 
tebrip,,  and  spreads  between  the 
layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia  to 
point  externally  near  the  outer 
mai'gin  of  the  erector  spinre  muscle. 

LUMBO  -  ABDOMINA'LIS. 
Tramversalis.  The  internal  flat 
muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The 
lumbo-costalis  is  another  name  for 
the  serratus  posticus  inferior. 
The  lumbo-inguinalis  is  a  desig- 
nation of  the  crural  branch  of  the 
genito-crural  nerve.  The  lumbo- 
sacral nerve  consists  of  the  ante- 
rior division  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
nerve,  conjoined  with  a  branch 
from  the  fourth. 

LUMBRICA'LES  {lumbricus, 
an  earth-worm).  The  name  of 
four  muscles  of  the  hand  and 
foot ;  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  earth-worm. 

LUMBRI'CUS.  The  earth- 
worm. 1.  Lumbricus  cucurbitinus 
is  the  Gourd-worm  of  Dr.  Heber- 
den,  so  called  from  its  joints, 
when  broken,  presenting  the  ap- 
peai'ance  of  gourd-seeds.  2.  As- 
caris  lumbricoidcs  is  the  long  and 
round  worm  found  in  the  lutes- 
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tines.  The  thread  or  maw-worm 
is  called  ascaris  verviieularis. 

LU'NACY  {hma,  the  moon). 
A  term  sometimes  employed  as 
synonymous  with  mania,  but  the 
affection  is  characterized  by  lucid 
intervals.  Unsoundness  of  mind 
is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  de- 
finition of  the  present  legal  mean- 
ing of  the  term  that  can  be 
given.  The  term  is  derived  from 
an  idea  that  the  lunatic  is  affected 
by  changes  of  the  moon.  See 
Idiotcy. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC  {luna,  the 
moon  ;  the  old  alchemical  name 
for  silver).  The  Argenti  nitras, 
or  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  poured 
into  cylindrical  moulds,  so  as  to 
appear  as  small  sticks. 

LUNA'TICA  ISCHU'RIA  {luna, 
the  moon).  A  suppression  of 
urine,  which  returns  monthly,  or 
with  the  moon. 

LUNGS.  Two  vesicular  organs, 
the  organs  of  respiration  in  the 
higher  animals,  situated  in  the 
thorax.  The  right  lung  is  divided 
into  three  lobes,  the  left,  into  ttvo  ; 
each  of  them  is  subdivided  into 
lobules,  or  small  lobes.  See  Pulmo 
and  Respiration. 

LU'NULA  (dim.  of  luna,  the 
moon).  The  term  lumilce,  little 
moons,  is  applied  to  the  thinner 
portions  of  the  arterial  valves  of 
the  heart ;  the  term  lunula  is  also 
applied  to  the  lighter  coloured 
portion  of  the  nail  near  its  root. 

LU'PIA.  Wen  ;  a  tumor, 
termed  by  Willan  molluscu7n. 

LU'PIFORM  {lupus,  a  wolf, 
forma,  likeness).  Wolf-like  ;  a 
characteristic  designation  of  a 
form  of  syphilis,  in  which  the 
clustered  tubercles  form  patches 
of  disorganized  skin,  and  the 
surface  is  perforated  by  deep 
ulcerated  pits. 

LUTULUS.    Hop;    the  dried 


strobile  of  the  female  plant  of 
Sumtclus  lupulus,  or  Common 
Hop  ;  a  dioeceous  plant,  cultivated 
extensively  in  England,  and  found 
in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Lupulin ;  lupulinic  grains  or 
glands.  Minute  glands  found  on 
the  sepal  of  the  female  flower  of 
the  hop,  and  constituting  the 
bitter  principle  of  the  plant.  Per- 
haps it  is  desirable  to  designate 
the  glands  by  the  term  lupulite, 
and  the  bitter  principle  by  the 
term  lupulin. 

LUPUS  (Lat.  a  wolf).  A  slow 
tubercular  affection,  occurring  espe- 
cially about  the  face  commonly 
ending  in  ragged  ulcerations  of 
the  nose,  cheeks,  foi-ehead,  eye- 
lids, and  lips,  which  it  destroys, 
like  a  wolf.  The  varieties  are 
hipus  vulgaris  or  exedens,  and 
lupus  erythematosus,  also  termed 
I.  sebaceus,  I.  sicperjicialis.  There 
is  also  a  slow  erythematous  form, 
called  lupoid,  or  lupus-like.  (The 
interchangeable  nature  of  the 
letters  c  and  is  illustrated  by 
the  identity  of  the  Greek  \vko9, 
and  the  Latin  lupus.) 

LU'SCITAS  {luscus,  blind  of 
one  eye).  A  modification  of  stra- 
bismus, in  which  one  eye  is  dis- 
torted and  fixed. 

LUTE.  A  compound  paste, 
made  of  clay,  sand,  and  other 
materials,  for  closing  the  join- 
ings of  retorts,  receivers,  &c.,  in 
chemical  experiments,  in  order  to 
render  them  air-tight.  Fat  lute  is 
made  of  powdered  pipe-clay  and 
boiled  linseed-oil,  otherwise  called 
drying  oil,  formed  into  a  mass  like 
putty. 

LU'TEIN.  A  yellow  substance, 
hence  the  name,  found  in  old  blood- 
clots,  and  in  the  corpora  lutea. 

LUXA'TION  {luxare,  to  put  out 
of  joint).  Dislocation ;  or  the 
removal  of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
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bones  out  of  tlieir  proper  situation. 
See  Dislocation. 

LYCANTHROTIA  {\<,kos,  a 
wolf,  ^vOpwiroi,  a  man).  Ltipina 
insania.  Wolf  -  madness,  called 
cucubiiih  by  Avicenna  ;  a  form  of 
partial  moral  mania,  in  which 
men  fancy  themselves  to  be  wolves, 
bears,  &c.  In  Pliny's  time  this 
metamorphosis  appears  to  have 
been  reciprocal :  he  says,  'homines 
interdum  lupos  fieri,  et  contra.' 

L  Y  C  0  P  O'D  I  U  M.  Sporulm 
Lycopodii.  A  fine,  pale-yellow 
powder,  consisting  of  the  sporules 
of  Lycopodiuvi  clavatum,  or  Com- 
mon Club-moss  ;  it  is  sometimes 
called   witch  -  meal,   or  vegetable 

LYCO'TROPOUS  (\iKos,  a  hook, 
TpeVo),  to  turn).  A  term  applied 
to  the  ovule  of  a  plant,  when 
curved  in  the  form  of  a  hook  or 
horse-shoe. 

LYDUS.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  blistering  beetles,  the  species  of 
which  were  formerly  classed  with 
mylabris. 

LYE  or  LEY.  Lixivium.  The 
solution  obtained  in  the  process 
of  dissolving  saline  matters  from 
an  insoluble  residue ;  water  im- 
pregnated with  alkaline  salt  derived 
from  the  ashes  of  wood.  See  Lixi- 
viation. 

LYMPH  {lympha,  water).  A 
colourless  alkaline  liquid  which 
fills  the  lymphatic  vessels,  consist- 
ing of  a  plasma  and  corpuscles, 
and  coagulating  by  the  separation 
of  fibrin  from  the  plasma.  It  is 
usually  observed  by  the  surgeon 
ia  a  semi-solidified  form,  and  hence 
is  often  termed  "coagulable lymph." 
The  terms  fibrinous  and  plastic  are 
employed  to  designate  true,  healthy, 
coagulable  lymph  ;  while  the  terms 
corimscular,  aplastic,  and  crotqjous, 
denote  lymph  in  which  coagulation 
does  not  take  place,  but  corpuscles, 


called  exudation  cells,  float  free  in 
a  thin,  clear,  serous  liquid. 

1.  Lymph-cataract.  The  most 
frequent  form  of  spurious  cataract ; 
so  named  by  Beer,  who  observes, 
that  only  this  species  deserves  the 
name  of  membranous,  as  alone  con- 
sistingof  an  adventitious  membrane, 
formed  by  inflammation, 

2.  Lymph-corpuscles,  A  desig- 
nation of  the  colourless  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  consisting,  probably, 
of  constituent  cells  of  the  solid 
substance  of  the  body,  which  have 
been  detached  and  carried,  dkectly 
or  indirectly,  into  the  blood. 

3.  Lymph  of  plants.  The  un- 
elaborated  sap,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  water.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  elaborated 
sap  or  proper  juices  of  plants. 

4.  Lymphatic  hearts.  Lymph- 
hearts.  L3fmph-receptacles  found 
beneath  the  skin  of  frogs  and  other 
animals,  which  pulsate  like  tlie 
sanguiferous  heart. 

5.  Lymphatics.  Capillary  tubes 
which  pervade  almost  every  part  of 
the  body,  from  which  they  absorb, 
or  take  up  lymph ;  they  are  some- 
times called  dticttcs  aquosi. 

6.  Lymphatism.  A  term  recently 
associated  with  scrofula,  from  the 
idea  that  scrofula  is  the  highest 
expression  of  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament. 

7.  Lymph-adenoma  (adenoma, , 
a  tumor  of  a  lymphatic  gland). 
Hodgkin's  Disease.  A  more  or  less 
general  overgrowth  of  the  lymphatic 
tissue  throughout  the  body,  with 
annemia  and  occasional  enlargement 
of  the  s])leen. 

8.  Lymph-angitis  [hyyetov,  a 
vessel,  and  -itis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation). Inflammation  of  the  Ij'm- 
pliatic  vessels.  Lymphatitis  is  an 
unclassical  term.  See  Angeio-leu- 
citis. 

9.  Lymphangioma.  Considerable 
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dilatation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
so  as  to  form  large  cavernous  spaces. 
See  Aiigeimna. 

10.  Lymphoid  tissue  (elSos,  like- 
ness). A  reticulated  network  found 
in  the  lungs  in  tuberculosis,  resem- 
bling the  tissue  of  lymphatic  glands 
and  follicles.  It  is  also  called 
reticulated  growtJi. 

11.  Lymphoma.  A  lymph-tumor  ; 
a  tumor  having  a  structure  analogous 
to  that  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

12.  Lymph-scrotum.  A  peculiar 
disease  of  the  scrotum,  charac- 
terized by  the  formation  of  vesi- 
cles in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  con- 
taining albuminous  fluid,  charged 
with  corpuscles  like  those  of  the 
blood  ;  it  is  sometimes  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  Filarise  in  the 
lymph  vessels  obstructing  the  flow 
of  lymph. 

LYFEMA'NIA  (\i;7r7j,  grief, 
(lavla,  madness).  A  form  of  mono- 
mania characterized  by  fear,  morose- 
ness,  and  grief. 

LYRA  (a  lyre).  Psalterium. 
The  name  given  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  corpus  callosum,  which, 


marked  with  many  transverse  lines, 
lies  between  the  diverging  posterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix. 

-LYSIS  (Avais,  a  solution,  from 
\va},  to  loosen).  A  termination 
denoting  solution,  resolution,  &c., 
as  in  a.na.-lysis,  the  resolution  of 
a  compound  into  its  constituent 
parts  ;  para-Zi/sis,  resolution  or 
relaxation  of  nervous  energy,  &c. 
See  Crisis. 

LYSSA  {Kvffffa,  canine  madness). 
Entasia  lyssa.  A  term  applied  by 
Mason  Good  to  hydrophobia. 

LYSSOPHO'BIA  {xiacra,  canine 
madness,  (polios,  fear).  Pseudo- 
hydrophobia.  The  patient  sufl'ers 
from  fear  of  hydrophobia  and 
exhibits  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  such  as  spasm  on 
swallowing  and  dread  of  water;  but, 
according  to  Gowers,  the  true 
respiratory  spasm  of  hydrophobia 
is  wanting. 

LYTTA  {XvTTa  or  Kva-ffa,  a  worm 
under  a  dog's  tongue,  said  to  cause 
madness).  The  former  name  of  the 
Canlharis  vesicatoria,  or  blistering 
beetle. 


M 


_  M.  This  letter  has  the  following 
significations  in  prescriptions  :  — 
1.  Manipulus,  a  handful  ;  when 
herbs,  flowers,  chips,  &c.,  are 
ordered.  2.  Misce,  mix  ;  thus,  m.f. 
haust.  signifies,  mix  and  let  a 
draught  be  made.  3.  Afemurd,  by 
measure.  The  Greek  letter  n  is 
used  as  a  .symbol  of  a  micro- 
millimetre,  or  the  one-thousandth 
part  of  a  millimetre. 

MACE.  A  thin,  flat,  mem- 
branous substance  which  envelopes 
the  nutmeg ;  it  is  an  expansion 


of  the  funiculus,  and  is  termed 
arillus. 

MACERA'TION  {macerare,  to 
make  soft  by  steeping).  The  steep- 
ing of  a  body  for  some  time  in 
water,  spirit,  ether,  wine,  or  vinegar, 
for  the  purpose  either  of  merely 
softening  the  substance,  preparatory 
to  further  processes,  or  of  dissolving 
thearomaticportionofit.  Maceration 
differs  from  digestion,  in  being  per- 
formed without  the  assistance  of  heat, 
which  would  not  merely  dissolve,  but 
dissipate,  the  aromatic  ingredient. 
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MACEWEN'S  OPERATION. 
Transverse  division  with  a  chisel  of 
the  femur  half  an  inch  above  the 
adductor  tubercle  in  order  to  remedy 
the  deformity  of  genu  valgum. 

MACHA'ON.  The  name  of  an 
ancient  physician,  said  to  be  a  son 
of  jEsculapius ;  hence,  particular 
inventions  have  been  dignified  with 
his  name,  as  asdepias  Machaonis,  a 
collyrium  described  by  Scribonius  ; 
and  Medicine  in  general  is  sometimes 
called  ars  Macliaonia. 

MACIES  (macere,  to  be  lean). 
Wasting,  atrophy,  or  emaciation. 

MACQUER'S  SALT.  Neutral 
arsenical  salt  of  Macquer  ;  super- 
arseniate  of  potass. 

MACROCETHALOUS  (/ici«prfs, 
large,  Kf<pa\r),  the  head).  Large- 
headed  ;  a  term  applied  by  Richard 
to  those  Dicotyledonous  embryos, 
in  which  the  two  cotyledons  cohere, 
as  in  horse-chestnut.  Gtertner 
terms  these  embryos  pseudo- 
inonocotyledonous. 

MACROPODAL  {ixaKp6s,  large, 
irois,  TToSos,  a  foot).  Large-footed ; 
a  term  applied  by  Richard  to  a 
modification  of  the  monocotyle- 
donous  embryo,  in  which  the  radicle 
prcsejits  an  unusual  protuberance, 
as  in  wheat. 

M  AOROCHEI'LI  A  {p.aKp6s,  large, 
XeiAos,  a  lip).  Hypertrophy  of  the 
lips  due  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatics  and  connective  tissue. 

MACROCOSM  {/xaKp6s,  large, 
k6(t/xos,  world).  Large  world ;  a 
term  employed  as  synonymous 
with  imiverse ;  while  microcosm, 
or  little  world,  has  been  used  by 
some  philosophers  as  a  designation 
of  man. 

MACROGLO'SSI  A  {naKp6s,  large, 
yXwa-ffa,  the  tongue).  Hypertrophy 
of  the  tongue  due  to  obstruction 
to  the  lymphatic  channels  at  its 
root  ;  it  is  generally  a  congenital 
affection. 


MACROSCO'PIC  i^aKpds,  large, 
ffKOTTfo),  to  look  at).  That  which 
is  large  enough  to  be  easily  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  as  opposed  to 
microsco2nc. 

MACROSO'MIA  {^laupds,  large, 
(r(o/j.a,  body).  Morbid  increase  of 
size  of  the  whole  body.  See 
Frosopectasia. 

MACROSTO'MIA  OrnKpos,  large, 
arrofj-a,  a  mouth).  Large  mouthed. 
A  deformity  due  to  accident  or 
congenital  defect ;  if  the  latter,  it  is 
due  to  imperfect  development, 
and  adhesion  together,  of  the 
maxillary  and  mandibular  pro- 
cesses. 

MA'CULA  {macula,  a  spot). 
' '  A  permanent  discoloration  of 
some  portion  of  the  skin,  often 
with  a  change  of  its  texture." 
Under  this  definition  Willan  in- 
cluded ephelis,  nrevus,  and  spilus. 
Sir  E.  Wilson  says  that  the  Maculce 
of  the  present  day  apply  simply 
to  stains  of  temporary  existence, 
as  the  congestions  of  small-pox, 
&c.,  and  that  the  Maculfe  of 
Willan  are  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  relationships,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  more  advanced  school 
of  pathology. 

1.  Macular  atropMcce.  Spon- 
taneous or  false  cicatrices  of  the 
skin,  apparently  connected,  ex- 
cept in  form,  with  the  stricB 
atrophica;,  or  linear  atrophy,  of  the 
skin. 

2.  Macula;  hejyatica;.  Hepatic 
spots ;  the  term  under  which  Sen- 
nertus  described  the  Pityriasis 
versicolor,  or  variegated  dandriff. 

3.  Maculm  sypihiliticce.  Syphi- 
litic stains  or  spots,  of  a  brown 
colour  of  varying  tints,  such  as 
could  be  produced  by  tinging  sepia 
with  red  or  yellow.  One  variety 
of  maculse  has  been  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  Su-  E.  Wilson,  and 
termed  Mclanopathia  syphilitica. 
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4.  Macidce  voMicce.  Flying 
spots  ;  a  designation  of  the  Ery- 
thema fugax,  from  its  fugitive 
character. 

5.  MaculcB  metallicce  in  con- 
jumtivd.  Metallic  stains  of  the 
conjunctiva,  arising  from  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  from  lead. 

6.  Macula  argentea.  Silver 
stain  ;  discoloration  of  the  skin  by 
the  nitrate  of  silver. 

MACULA  ACUSTICA.  A 
thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  utricle 
at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
auditory  nerve  fibrils. 

MA'CULA  GERMINATI'VA. 
The  germinal  spot,  or  nucleus 
germinativus  of  Wagner ;  a  spot 
found  in  the  germinal  vesicle  of 
the  ovum,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  somewhat  opaque  corpuscles, 
and  possibly  the  analogue  of  the 
nucleolus  of  formative  cells. 

MA'CULA  LU'TEA.  The 
yellow  spot ;  that  part  of  the 
retina  which  lies  directly  in  the 
axis  of  vision,  and  is  brought  into 
view  when  a  person  looks  directly 
forward. 

MADARO'SIS  {naUpacris,  a 
making  or  being  bald,  Galen). 
Dejluxio  ciliorum.  This  term,  now 
employed  as  neai'ly  synonymous 
with  milphosis,  or  the  falling  off 
of  the  eye-lashes,  is  primarily 
suggestive  of  moisture,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  Latin  maclcrc,  to 
be  wet,  Hippocrates  has  jxahapa 
eKKea,  rimning  sores.  The  Latin 
term  dejluvium  capillorum  suggests 
the  same  idea. 

MADDER.  The  name  of  the 
Rubia  tinctorum,  a  Galiaceous 
plant,  the  root  of  which  was  used 
in  medicine  in  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, but  is  now  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  all  shades  of  purple, 
red,  brown,  and  even  black  dyes. 
See  Alizarine. 

MADE'SIS   {fidSTjcTis,  from  fia- 


Sdw,  to  be  moist  or  wet,  as  applied 
to  hair,  when  it  falls  off).  Loss 
of  hair ;  a  becoming  bald.  The 
term  is  sometimes,  though  ques- 
tionably, written  madisis,  and  is 
evidently  allied  to  mudesis,  a  being 
wet  or  damp.  Madefication  is  an 
obsolete  word  for  the  act  of 
madefying  or  making  wet. 

MADU'RA  FOOT.  Mycetoma. 
A  synonym  for  Fungus-foot  of 
India,  of  frequent  occurrence  at 
Madura.  See  Fungus-foot,  and 
Chionyphe  Carteri. 

MAGE'NTA.  A  name  generally 
given  to  aniline-red,  one  of  the 
coal-tar  dyes,  of  great  colouring 
power. 

MA'GISTERY  (magister,  a 
master).  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  almost  all  precipitates, 
supposed  to  be  subtle  or  masterly 
preparations.  Magistery  of  silver 
was  the  alchemical  name  of  nitras 
argenti,  also  called  "  crystal li 
Diauie,"  and,  when  fused,  "lapis 
infernalis."  Magistery  of  lead  is 
cerussa  or  white  lead,  also  termed 
flake-white,  sub-carbonate  of  lead, 
&c.  Magistery  of  opium  was  a 
substance  known  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurji',  possessing  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  morphia, 
and  probably  identical  with  it. 
At  present,  the  term  is  applied 
to  a  few  substances  only,  as  magis- 
tery of  bismuth,  or  the  sub-nitrate 
of  that  metal.  By  Holland  the 
term  magistery  was  used  for  mas- 
tery of  disease,  powerful  medical 
iufluGncG  &c 

M  A  G  I' S  T  R  A  L  {magistralis, 
masterly).  A  term  applied  to 
medicines  which  are  prepared  ex- 
temporaneously, and  were  therefore 
considered  as  masterly  preparations. 
Bacon  speaks  of  "  some  magistral 
opiate,"  as  of  a  sovereign  remedy 
or  medicine.  The  term  magistral 
is  also  applied  to  roasted  copper 
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pyrites,  employed  m  the  extraction 
of  mercury  from  its  ores  by  amal- 
gamation. 

MAGMA  (ixdyfia,  any  kneaded 
mass).  Literally,  a  kneaded  or 
squeezed  mass ;  dregs,  or  sediment ; 
the  residuum  which  remains  after 
the  treatment  of  a  substance  %yith  a 
menstruum  ;  a  kind  of  salve. 

MAGNES  ARSENIGA'LIS. 
Arsenical  magnet ;  a  corrosive  j)re- 
paration  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur, 
white  arsenic,  and  common  anti- 
mony. 

MAGNESIA.  An  alkaline  earth, 
the  oxide  of  the  metal  magnesium. 
The  magnesia  of  pharmacy  is  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  of 
magnesia  in  very  variable  pro- 
portions, the  carbonate,  however, 
nearly  always  preponderating.  See 
Epsom  Salt, 

MAGNE'SIUM.  A  metal  of 
silvery-white  colonr,  procured  from 
its  oxide,  or  magnesia,  from  its 
carbonate,  or  magnesia  alba,  and 
from  its  chloride.  It  takes  fire  at 
about  the  temperature  at  which 
glass  melts,  and  burns  with  a  steady 
and  brilliant  flame. 

MAGNET.  The  natural  magnet, 
or  loaclslo7ie,  is  known  in  mineralogy 
as  magnetic  iron  ore,  or  magnetite, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Magnesia  in  Lydia, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  great  abundance. 

MAGNETISM.  A  term 
expressive  of  the  peculiar  property, 
possessed  by  the  magnet  or  load- 
stone, of  attracting  or  repelling  otlier 
bodies,  according  to  determinate 
laws.  The  term  is  derived  from 
Magnesia,  the  place  in  which  the 
ore,  or  native  magnet,  was  originally 
found.  The  magnetic  2>ro2X7-tics  are 
— 1 ,  polarity ;  2,  attraction  of  unmag- 
neticiron ;  3,  attraction  and  repulsion 
of  magnetic  iron ;  and,  4,  the  power 
of  inducing  magnetism  in  other  iron. 


1.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
These  terms  represent  certain  forms 
of  motion  ;  Electricity  being  a  form 
of  motion  in  ordinary  matter,  for  it 
cannot  be  made  to  pass  through  a 
vacuum,  while  Magnetism  must  Le 
a  form  of  motion  induced  in  the 
ether,  for  it  is  as  effective  in  a 
vacuum  as  out  of  it;  electricity 
always  needing  some  material  con- 
ductor, magnetism  needing  no  more 
than  do  radiant  heat  and  light. — 
Dolbear. 

2.  Magneto-electricity.  This 
science,  discovered  by  Faraday  in 
1831,  is  the  converse  of  electro- 
magnetism  ;  that  is,  the  action  of 
a  magnet  induces  an  electric  current 
through  a  wire,  the  opposite  effect 
being  that  of  electro-magnetism,  by 
which  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current  through  a  surrounding  coil 
changes  a  piece  of  soft  iron  into  a 
magnet. 

3.  Magnetic  electricity.  A  term 
employed  to  distinguish  this  force 
from  other  forces  specifically  named 
frictional  electricity,  voltaic  elec- 
ti'icity,  thermo-electricity,  and 
animal  electricity. 

MAGNITU'DO  MUTA'TA, 
Alteration  of  dimensions,  as 
exemplified  by  dilatation,  contrac- 
tion, hypertrophy,  and  atrophy. 
But  magnitude  is  a  term  applied  to 
any  sort  of  greatness,  and  from  this 
must  be  distinguished  amplitiido, 
which  relates  to  extent;  moles, 
which  denotes  what  is  huge  and 
vast ;  while  quantita^  is  a  term  of 
relative  import,  and,  when  qualified 
by  some  adjunct,  may  signify  much 
or  little. 

MAIZE.  Indian  Corn,  the  Zea 
Mays  of  Botanists,  cultivated  in 
warm  regions  for  the  same  purposes 
as  wheat  in  northern  countries. 

MAL  {malics,  evil).  The  French 
term  for  a  disease.  Hence  we  have 
mal  de  la  Jtosa,  for  scarlatina;  mal 
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dc  Siam,  for  yellow  fever ;  and_  mal 
del  sole,  for  Italian  elephantiasis, 
from  its  being  commonly  attributed 
to  the  beat  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Mal  dcs  ardents.  One  of  the 
designations  of  a  fatal  epidemic 
disease,  which  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  early  and  dark  ages,  as  the 
seqxxel  of  war  and  famine.  It  is 
placed  by  Sauvages  under  the  head 
of  erysipelas  pestilens,  and  by  Sagar 
under  the  genus  necrosis. 

MAL-ASSIMILA'TION.  Caco- 
chymia.  A  general  state  of 
unhealthiness,  comprising  faulty 
digestion,  conversion,  and  appro- 
priation of  nutriment,  with  all  its 
concomitant  evils. 

MALA.  A  term  contracted  from 
inaxilla,  as  ala  from  axilla.  In 
classic  writers,  gence  is  properly  the 
part  of  the  face  under  the  eye-lids, 
while  mala  denotes  the  cheeks,  the 
round  and  lively-red  part  of  the 
face ;  also  the  jaw,  the  cheek-bone. 
;  See  Zygoma. 

MALACENCETHALON  {,xa- 
AoKo's,  soft,  iyKE(pa\os,  the  brain). 
.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Craigie  to 
:  simple  diminished  consistence  of  the 
brain,  without  change  of  structure. 

MALA'CIA  (fxaXaKla,  softness). 
Pica.  Depraved  appetite  ;  the 
I  desire  for  one  particular  kind  of 
!  food,  and  disgust  for  all  other 
'  kinds.  It  may  assume  the  form 
•  of  mal  d'estomac,  or  dirt-eating. 
.  According  to  some  writers,  the 
I  term  seems  nearly  synonymous  with 
1  atonia,  relaxation,  or  want  of  tone. 

MALACO'SIS  (^aXctKo'y,  soft). 
•■  Softening;  another  name  for  mol- 
I  lusmm  sebaceum,foT  soft  sebaceous 
:  tumor.  But  obviously,  the  term 
■  should  be  Malacoraa.  See  Preface, 
1  par.  2. 

^  MALACO'STEON  {piaKaK6s,  soft, 
'  offTfov,  a  bone).  Softness  of  the 
I  bones;  atrophy  of  bone.  See 
.  MolUlies  ossium. 


MALACTI'NIA  {fiaXaicds  soft). 
The  third  class  of  the  Cycloncura 
or  Kadiata,  consisting  of  soft 
aquatic  animals,  emitting  an  acid 
secretion  from  their  surface,  which 
is  capable  of  irritating  and  inflaming 
the  human  skin,  like  the  stinging 
of  a  nettle ;  hence  the  namearaZepAcc, 
or  nettles,  has  been  commonly  given 
to  this  class. 

MALA'GMA  {iiaKayixa,  an 
emolient,  from  jxaXdaaw,  to  soften). 
A  term  synonymous  with  cata- 
plasma,  and  so  called  from  its 
softening  property.  Galen  uses  the 
word  malagviatodes,  of  emollient 
property.    See  Em.plastncm. 

MALAGUE'TTA  -  PEPPEE. 
Seeds  resembling,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  grains  of  pa7'adise,  and 
referred  to  the  Amnionum  Grana 
Paradisi.  Roscoe,  however,  refers 
them  to  A.  melegueta. 

MALAPRA'XIS,  MALPRAXIS 
{Malus,  ill,  TTpa^is,  conduct).  A 
hybrid  term  indicating  culpable 
ignorance  or  neglect  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  patient. 

MA'LAR  NERVES  {^nala,  the 
cheek).  Branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  which  cross  the  malar  bone 
to  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye. 

MALA'RIA  {mala  aria,  bad  air, 
Ital.).  A  term  generally  employed 
to  designate  certain  efSuvia  or 
emanations  from  marshy  ground. 
Hence  the  term  marsh-fever,  in 
Europe ;  jungle-fever,  in  India.  The 
malaria  of  Campagna  is  the  name 
of  an  endemic  intermittent,  arising 
from  the  aria  cattiva,  as  it  is  called, 
exhaled  from  decaying  vegetables 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
especially     about     the  Pontine 

MALFORMA'TION.  Deformitas 
ingenita.  A  deviation  from  the 
natural  form  of  an  organ.  It  is 
termed  defective,  when  an  organ  is 
entii-ely  deficient,  as  the  heart,  &c. , 
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ill  acavdiac  cases ;  irregular,  as 
in  the  misplacement,  &c.,  of  parts 
in  the  heart,  constituting  the  quali- 
tative malformations  of  Meckel; 
and  superfluous,  when  consisting  of 
excessive  development  of  an  organ, 
as  in  the  case  of  supernmnerary 
auricles,  &c. 

MA'LIC  ACID  {^.riXov,  Dor. 
lj.a.\ov,  malum,  an  apple).  An  acid 
existing  in  apples,  but  generally 
prepared  from  the  berries  of  the 
Sorbus  aucuparia,  or  mountain-ash. 
By  dry  distillation  of  malic  acid, 
an  organic  acid  is  prepared,  termed 

MALIGNANT  DISEASES.  1. 
Structural  diseases  which  spread 
from  texture  to  texture,  and  are 
irremediable,  as  cancer.  2.  Dan- 
gerous and  intractable  diseases,  as 
malignant  cholera,  &c.  3.  Malig- 
nant vesicle,  pustule,  or  charhon  is 
a  disease  conveyed  from  cattle  to 
man  by  the  inoculation  of  its  specific 
organism.  Bacillus  Anthracis.  See 
Pustula  maligna. 

MALI'NGERING  {malingre,  Fr., 
sickly).  A  term  ajiplied  to  the 
practice  of  feigning  diseases,  in  the 
army  and  navy,  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  duty  or  of  gaining  dis- 
charge. 

MA'LIS  iiJLaKis,  a  distemper  in 
horses  and  asses).  Maliasmus. 
Cutaneous  vermination  ;  a  generic 
term,  indicating  the  presence  of 
parasitic  animals,  formerly  called 
dodders,  on,  in,  and  under  the 
skin,  and  including  the  bites  and 
punctures  of  insects. 

Malis  acari,  or  tick-bite,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  acarus  scabiei  or 
itch-animalcule,  and  by  the  acarus 
autumnalis  or  harvest-bug ;  malis 
pediculi,  or  phtheiriasis,  by  the 
pediculus,  or  louse  ;  malis  pulicis, 
by  the  pulex  or  common  flea  ;  malis 
cimicis,  by  the  domestic  bug ;  malis 
filarioG,  by  the  filaiia  Medinensis. 


MALLEABI'LITY  {malleus,  a 
hammer).  A  property  of  some 
metals,  by  which  they  are  beaten 
out  into  plates,  or  leaves,  by  a 
hammer.  Gold-leaf,  for  instance, 
is  so  thin,  that  less  than  five  grains 
will  cover  a  surface  of  272^  square 
inches  ;  and  the  thickness  of  each 
leaf  does  not  exceed  ir^Tinytli  P^rt 
of  an  inch. 

MALLEA'TIO  {malleatus,  ham- 
mered, from  malleus,  a  hammer). 
A  form  of  chorea,  consisting  in  a 
convulsive  action  of  one  or  both 
hands,  which  strike  the  knee  like 
a  hammer. 

MA'LLEOLAR  {malleolus,  dim. 
of  malleus,  a  hammer).  A  term 
applied  to  two  branches  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery. 

MA'LLEOLUS  (dim.  of  malleus, 
a  mallet).  The  ankle,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  mallet ; 
there  is  an  external  and  an  internal 
malleolus.  The  term  malleolus  is 
applied,  in  botany,  to  the  layer 
by  which  some  plants  are  propa- 
gated. 

MA'LLEUS  (a  hammer).  The 
hammer-bone  ;  one  of  the  ossicula 
aicdit4s,  or  small  bones  of  the  ear, 
in  form  resembling  a  hammer, 
fastened  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
membrana  tympaiii.  It  consists  of 
a  head,  a  neck,  a  handle  or  manu- 
hrium,  and  two  processes.  Under 
the  name  superior  capitis  mallei, 
Tod  has  described  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  ossicula  auditus. 

MALPI'GHIAN  CORPUSCLES. 
The  name  of  some  whitish,  round, 
minute  bodies,  discovered  by  Mal- 
pighi  in  the  red  substance  of  the 
spleen.  They  are  very  different 
from  the  grape-like  corpuscles  dis- 
covered by  the  same  writer  in  tho 
spleen  of  some  herbivorous  quad- 
rupeds. They  must  also  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  minute  masses 
formed  by  convolution  of  the  blood- 
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vessels  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  Malpighi,  au  Italian  ana- 
tomist; lived  at  Bologna,  1628- 
1694. 

1.  Malpighiaii  capsules.  The 
dilatations  or  cup-shaped  sacs  in 
which  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the 
kidney  commence ;  they  envelop 
the  minute  plexuses,  called  "Mal- 
pighian  bodies"  or  "tufts." 

2.  Malpighian  glomeruli.  Plexi- 
form  tufts  of  minute  vessels,  or 
looped  capillaries,  contained  within 
the  Malpighian  capsules. 

3.  Malpighian  layer.  The  rete 
Malpighii  or  retea  mucosum,  the 
deeper  layer  of  the  epidermis. 

4.  Malpighian  pyramids.  From 
eight  to  fifteen  conical  masses,  con- 
stituting the  internal,  tubular,  or 
medullary  portion  of  the  kidney. 

5.  Malpighian  vessels  of  insects. 
A  term  applied  to  the  biliary  cceca 
of  insects,  as  observed  by  Malpighi, 
and  considered  to  be  analogous  to 
the  liver  of  the  higher  animals. 

MALT.  Brasiiim;  hyne.  Barley 
made  to  germinate  by  moisture  and 
warmth,  and  then  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  vitality  of  the  embryo.  When 
scorched,  it  is  called  high  -  dried 
')nalL  The  siftings  are  called  malt- 
dust,  and  form  a  valuable  manure. 
See  Diastase. 

MA'LTHA  {/xaxda,  a  mixture  of 
wax  and  pitch  for  caulking  ships'). 
Mineral  tar  ;  a  varietj'  of  bitumen. 
See  Bitumen. 

MALTING.  The  process  of 
making  malt ;  it  consists  in  the 
inducing  of  an  artificial  growth  or 
germination  of  barley,  by  steeping 
in  water,  and  then  evolving  the 
saccharine  principle  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.    See  Diastase. 

MA'LTOSE.  A  dextro-rotatoiy 
sugar  produced  by  the  action  of 
malt  on  starch,  of  saliva  on  starchy 
foods  ;  it  is  less  sweet,  and  possesses 


a  feebler  reducing  power  than  grape 
sugar. 

MALUM  MORTUUM.  A  disease 
appearing  in  the  form  of  a  pustule, 
which  soon  acquires  a  dry,  brown, 
hard,  and  broad  crust,  remaining 
for  a  long  time  before  it  can  bo 
detached.  It  is  mostly  observed 
on  the  tibia  and  os  coccygis.  A 
form  of  Elepliantiasis  Grcecorum, 
See  Spiloplaxia. 

MALUM  PERFORANS  PEDIS. 
Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot ;  q.v. 

MALUM  PILA'RE  (jnlus,  a  hair). 
A  complaint,  sometimes  confounded 
with  crinones,  and  said  to  be  owing 
to  hairs  not  duly  expelled,  which 
stick  in  the  skin,  especially  in  the 
backs  of  young  infants,  inducing 
incessant  itching,  and  sometimes 
raising  small  tumors. 

MALVA'CEiE.  Mallow -worts. 
A  large  natural  order  of  Exogenous 
plants,  characterized  by  poly  petalous 
flowers,  monadelphous  stamens,  uni- 
locular anthers,  and  a  valvate  calyx. 
Several  species,  as  Althcea  officinalis 
and  others,  are  known  in  medicine 
for  their  emollient  properties  ;  while 
the  hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of 
several  species  of  Gossypium  con- 
stitutes the  raw  cotton  of  commerce. 

MAMA  PI  AN.  The  term  applied, 
in  Africa,  to  the  master-fungus,  or 
mother -yaw,  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  all  the  other  tumors  of 
frambcesia. 

MAMMA.  The  breast;  the  organ 
which  secretes  the  milk.  The  deep- 
coloured  circle  which  surrounds  the 
pajnlla,  or  the  nipple,  is  termed 
the  areola.  The  tubuli  lactiferi  are 
lactiferous  ducts,  which  enter  into 
themammary  gland,  situated  behind 
the  adipose  tissue  of  the  mamma. 

1.  Mamma,  irritable.  Irritation 
of  the  mamma  from  sympathy  with 
other  parts  of  the  system,  without 
inflammation. 

2.  Mammary  abscess.  Mastodynia 
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apostematosa.  Abscess  of  tliebreast, 
occurring  in  the  substance  of  the 
gland,  or  between  the  gland  and 
the  skin,  or  between  the  gland  and 
the  walls  of  the  chest. 

3.  Mammary  tumors.  Tumors 
presenting  the  several  forms  of 
galactocele,  or  milk-tumor  ;  adeno- 
cele,  or  chronic  mammary  tumor  ; 
malignant  tumor,  &c.  The  last  is 
formed  of  elements  foreign  to  the 
healthy  structure ;  the  others  consist 
of  elements  more  or  less  resembling 
those  which  compose  the  structure 
of  the  healthy  gland. 

4.  Mammary  gland.  Lacteal 
gland ;  the  gland  situated  beneath 
the  adipose  tissue  of  the  mamma. 
(The  term  mammary  in  this  and 
the  two  preceding  articles  is  less 
correct  than  the  term  vianvma- 
Man. ) 

5.  Etymology.  The  root  of  the 
word  mamma  is  the  same  as  that 
of  mater.  "  Quum  cibum  ac  potio- 
nem  buas  ac  ]iapas  vocent,  matrem 
mammam;  patrem  tatam,"  &c. — 
Varro. 

MAMMA'LIA.  A  terra_  em- 
ployed by  Linnfeus  to  designate 
those  animals  which  suckle  their 
young,  and  are  further  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  a  ver- 
tebral column,  red  and  warm 
blood,  double  circulation,  four- 
chambered  heart,  viviparous  genera- 
tion, &c.  For  the  Orders  of  the 
Mammalia,  see  the  table  at  the 
article  Zoology. 

MAMMI'LLA  (dim.  of  mamma,  a 
breast).  Literally,  a  little  breast  ; 
a  nipple  ;  the  nip[ile  of  the  mamma, 
or  breast.  The  term  is  also  used 
as  synonymous  with  'papilla,  as 
applied  to  the  conical  bodies  of  the 
kidney,  at  the  point  where  the 
urine  escapes. 

1.  Mammillary.  Having  small 
rounded  prominences,  like  teats  ; 
the  name  of  an  eminence  of  the 


inferior  vermiform  process  of  the 
cerebellum. 

2.  Mammillares  processus.  A 
name'  given  by  the  Ancients  to 
the  olfactory  nerves,  which  they 
considered  as  emunctories,  or 
canals,  by  which  the  serum  and 
pituita,  separated  from  the  brain, 
flowed  off. 

MAMMI'TIS  {ixdix/xY],  mamma, 
the  Mother's  breast).  Mastitis. 
Inflammation,  acute  and  chronic, 
of  the  substance  of  the  mamma. 

MANDF/LIC  ACID  {Mandeln, 
German,  almonds).  A  white  crys- 
talline acid  obtained  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds).  It  is  also  termed 
formo-henzoilic  acid,  from  its  con- 
taining the  elements  of  formic  acid 
and  hydride  of  benzoyl. 

MANDI'BULUM  {mandare,  to 
chew).  Maxilla  inferior.  A  man- 
dible or  lower  jaw.  In  insects, 
the  upper  jaw  is  termed  mandible ; 
the  lower  jaw,  maxilla. 

Mandihulo-labialis.  The  inferior 
dentar  branch  of  the  infei'ior 
maxillary  nerve. 

MANDIO'CA-STARCH.  Cas- 
sava-starch. Amylum  Mandiocae 
or  Tapioca  ;  a  starch  deposited 
from  the  juice  expressed  from  the 
rasped  root  of  the  Manihot  Utilis- 
sima,  or  Bitter  Cassava. 

M  ANDRAKE.  The  Mandragora 
Officinalis,  a  Solanaceous  plant 
formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a 
hypnotic,  &c.  The  root  of  Bryon  ia 
dioica,  and  the  rhizome  of  Podo- 
phyllum peliatmn,  are  sometimes 
sold  as  mandrake-root. 

MANDUCA'TION  {manducare, 
to  chew  or  masticate).  The  act 
of  chewing.  The  subsiJantive  vian- 
duco  is  a  glutton  or  gourmand, 
one  who  chews — too  much. 

MA'NGANESE.  Magnesia  Vi- 
trariorum.  A  grayish-white  metal, 
found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  the 
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bones  of  animals,  and  in  many 
minerals  ;  as  black  oxide,  it  occurs 
frequently  in  abundance,  and  is 
employed  in  the  preparation  of 
bleaching  powder.  It  was  named 
by  Gahn  magnesium,  a  term  which 
has  since  been  applied  to  the 
metallic  base  of  magnesia.  The 
binoxide,  used  in  chemistry,  is 
commonly  termed  native  black  or 
peroxide  of  manganese.  The  man- 
ganate  of  potass,  or  "chameleon 
mineral,"  is  caustic  and  escharotic, 
and  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
foul  and  fetid  ulcers. 

MA']SriA(/iay (a, madness).  "Dis- 
order of  the  intellect,  with  ex- 
citement."— No7n.  of  Bis.    A  State 
of  unsound  mind,  comprising  the 
varieties,  general  mania,  involving 
I  the  intellect,  passions,  and  emo- 
t  tions ;  intellectual  mania,  involving 
I  the  intellect  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
•  sively ;  and  moral  mania,  involving 
;  the  moral  natm-e  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  intellect.    Instinctive  mania 
is  of  sudden  occurrence,  and  shows 
;  itself  in  the  homicidal  form.  Mania 
a  potu  is  madness  from  drinking 
or  delirium  tremens.    See  Fseudo- 
Tmnia. 

MA'NIOC.  Another  name  for 
:  the  Cassava  or  Tapioca  plant, 
y  yielding  tapioca.  It  is  also  written 
;  Tnandioc,  manihot,  &c.  See  Tapioca. 

MANIPULATION  {manipulus, 
i  a    handful).      1.  The    mode  of 
':i  handling  utensils   and  materials 
I  in  experimental  philosophy  ;  the 
mechanical  operation  performed  in 
•.  the  chemist's  laboratory.     2.  The 
term  manipulation  is  also  applied 
to  a  mode  of  treating  certain  cases 
of  aneurysm,   by  squeezing  the 
tumor,  and  thus  gi-adually  eifecting 
its  consolidation. 

MANI'PULUS  (syncop.  mxmi- 
plus,  from  manus,  a  hand,  and  pie, 
root  of  plenus).  A  handful,  as  of 
herbs,  chips,  &c. 


MANNA  (fidwa,  a  morsel,  a 
grain).  The  concrete  saccharine 
juice  which  flows  from  incision 
into  the  bark  of  the  Fraxinus 
rotundifolia  and  Fraxinus  ornus, 
two  Oleaceous  plants  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria. 

Mannite.  Mushroom-sugar.  A 
peculiar  saccharine  principle  found 
in  many  plants,  and  forming  the 
jirincipal  constituent  of  the  drug 
manna.  It  is  also  called  grenadin 
and  fraxinin. 

MANNA-KROUT.  Manna- 
croup.  A  gi'anular  preparation  of 
wheat,  deprived  of  bran.  See 
Semolina. 

MANO'METER-  {/xards,  rare, 
fierpov,  a  measure).  A  measurer 
of  rarefaction ;  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
phere or  other  gas  ;  it  consists  of 
a  graduated  bent  tube  containing 
mercmy,  indicating  by  the  fall  or 
rise  of  the  mercury,  when  enclosed 
in  a  receiver,  any  change  of  elasti- 
city of  the  air  or  gas  contained  in 
the  tube.  Manoscopy  is  the  science 
of  determining  the  density  of 
vapours  and  gases. 

MANTLE  OF  FLAME.  The 
pale  outermost  coat  of  flame  which 
mantles  the  interior  and  luminous 
cone.  The  mantle  is  the  cone  of 
perfect  combustion. 

MANU'BRIUM(9?M?iMS,  ahand). 
A  haft  or  handle  ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  upper  bone  of  the  sternum. 

MANULU'VIUM(?na?ms,  ahand, 
lavare,  to  wash).  A  hand-bath. 
Malhivium  is  a  wash-hand  basin. 
"  Malhivium  dicitur,  quo  manus 
lavantur;  malluvice  quibus  manus 
sunt  lautip.  {i.e.,  water  to  wash  the 
hands  in),  periude  ut  quibirs  pedes 
pelluvicB. " — Festus. 

MARA'NTA.  Arrow-root.  The 
fecula  of  the  tuber  of  the  Maranta 
arundinacea,  or  Arrow -root  plant, 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
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MARA'NTIC  inapaivu),  to  waste). 
Pertaining  to  wasting  ;  as  marantic 
thrombosis,  a  form  of  thrombosis 
dne  to  malnutrition. 

MARASCHI'NO.  A  liqueur 
made  in  Dalmatia,  from  the  Macar- 
ska-cherry  and  its  stone,  crushed 
and  fermented. 

MARA'SMUS  {ixapaaii6s,  i.q. 
fidpavcTLs,  decay,  emaciation,  from 
fiapaiuw,  to  wither).  A  general 
wasting  of  the  body  from  a  variety 
of  causes  ;  in  infants  under  one 
year  the  cause  is  most  frequently 
insufficient  or  injudicious  feeding, 
in  older  children  the  wasting  is 
generally  due  to  tabes  mcsenterica. 
See  Tabes  mesenterica. 

MARBLE.  Marmor.  Carbonate 
of  lime,  as  it  occurs  native.  It  is 
employed  for  the  preparation  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  Carrara  or 
statuary  marble  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  on  account  of  its  freedom 
from  iron. 

MARCET'S  BLOWPIPE.  An 
apparatus  for  increasing  tempera- 
ture, by  urging  the  flame  of  an 
alcohol  lamp  by  a  blowpipe  sup- 
plied with  oxygen  gas. 

MARCOR  {marcere,  to  droop). 
A  term  employed  by  Celsus  for 
drowsiness.  In  Cullen's  nosology, 
the  Marcores  constitute  the  first 
order  of  Oachexioi,  denoting  emacia- 
tions, or  wasting  of  the  whole  body, 
as  tabes  and  atrophia. 

MA'RGARIC  ACID  (ixapyaplrvi, 
a  pearl).  An  acid  obtained  from 
human  fat  and  vegetable  fixed  oils  ; 
it  is  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  its  pearly  lustre.  Its  salts 
are  termed  margarates. 

1.  Margarine.  Mother-of-pearl 
fat ;  a  constituent  of  all  oils, 
hardening  rapidly,  and  capable  of 
assuming  a  crystalline  form,  glitter- 
ing like  mother-of-i^earl. 

2.  Margaritine,  or  Ricino-stearine. 


A  white,  solid,  crystalline  fat,  pro- 
cured from  castor-oil,  and  yielding 
on  saponification,  margaritic  acid, 
resembling  the  stearic. 

MARGLNA'LIS  {margo,  a 
margin).  Angidaris.  A  designation 
of  the  shoot  of  the  cervico-facialis, 
or  inferior  facial  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves. 

MA'RGO  ACU'TUS.  The  thin 
right  or  lower  border  of  the  heart ; 
margo  obtimis  is  the  thicker  and 
more  rounded  left  border  of  the 
same  organ. 

MARIAN  OPERATION.  The 
name  of  the  old  median  operation 
for  extracting  a  stone  from  the 
bladder,  described  by  one  Sanctus 
Marianus.  The  main  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  the  •< 
modern  median  operation  is,  that 
in  the  latter  the  finger  is  employed 
for  dilating  ;  in  the  former,  instru- 
ments. 

MARINE  ACID  {mare,  the  sea). 
Spirit  of  salt.  Muriatic  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  procured  from  common 
salt  by  distilling  it  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  over  a  water-bath. 

MARINE  GLUE.  A  solution  of 
caoutchouc  with  a  little  shell-lac  in 
coal-tar  naphtha.  Jefl'rey's  marine 
glue  is  a  very  powerful  cement  used 
iu  shipbuilding,  but  it  is  not  pro- 
perly a  glue  at  all,  but  is  a  com- 
bination of  other  substances  than 
gelatin. 

MARINE  LINT.  Tcnax. 
Carded  oakum  or  tow  impregnated 
with  a  preparation  of  tar  ;  it  forms 
a  valuable  antiseptic  dressing,  but 
must  not  be  placed  next  to  the  skin 
owing  to  its  irritating  properties. 

MARIOTTE'S  LAW.  Boyle's 
Lave.  A  law  relating  to  elasticity 
in  gases,  and  thus  expressed:  — 
' '  The  volume  of  an  aeriform  body 
is  inversely,  and  its  elasticity 
directly,  as  the  pressure  to  wirich 
it  is  exposed."    Hence,  by  doubling 
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the  pressure,  we  halve  the  volume 
and  double  the  elasticity. 

MARKING  INK.  A  preparation 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  which  appro- 
priates the  nitric  acid  and  hastens 
the  blackening  on  exposure  to  heat 
or  light. 

MAR'MALADE.  A  preserve 
made  of  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange. 
It  is  q^uite  distinct  from  the 
material  prepared  from  the  JEgle 
Marmclos,  now  used  as  a  dietetic  in 
this  country,  and  possessed  of 
medicinal  properties. 

MARMA'RYGE  {ixap/xapvyfi, 
dazzling  light,  Hipp.).  Visus 
lucidus ;  photopsia.  A  disease  of 
the  eyes,  in  which    sparks  and 

■  flashes  of  fire    seem  to  present 
themselves.     Homer  applies  the 
term  to  the  rapid  motion  of  the  feet 
in  dancing — /xapfiapvyai  iroSaiv. 
MARMOR     ALBUM.  White 

;  marble  ;  hard,  white,  crystalline, 

!  native  carbonate  of  lime  ;  used  in 
producing  carbonic  acid  gas  {Br. 
Ph. ).     Metallic  marble  is  native 

-  sulphate  of  barytes. 

MARROW.  Medulla.  A  fat  or 
fixed  oil,  supported  by  a  deli- 
cate connective  tissue,  containing 
numerous  blood-vessels,  and  a  few 
marrow-cells,  and  occupying  the 
cavity  of  many  long  bones,  as  the 
thigh-bone. 

1.  Red  marrow  is  found  in  the 
cancellous  structure  of  the  vertebrce 
and  of  the  heads  of  long  bones  ;  it 
contains  numerous  marrow-cells, 
and  little  or  no  fat. 

2.  Marrou)-cells.  Large  clearly 
nucleated  cells  exhibiting  amoeboid 
movements,  and  found  chiefly  in 
red  marrow. 

MARSEILLES  VINEGAR. 
Thieves'  Vinegar.  A  solirtion  of 
'■ssential  oils  and  camphor  in 
vinegar.  The  reputation  of  this 
tirophylactic  iu  contagious  fevers  is 


said  to  have  arisen  from  the  con- 
fession of  four  thieves,  who,  during 
the  plague  at  Marseilles,  plundered 
the  dead  bodies  with  perfect  security, 
being  preserved  from  contagion  by 
this  aromatic  vinegar,  which  has 
hence  been  called  ' '  Le  vinaigre  des 
quatre  voleurs." 

MARSH-GAS.  Light  carburetted 
hydrogen.  A  hydrocarbon  pro- 
duced wherever  vegetable  matter 
is  undergoing  decomposition  iu  the 
presence  of  moisture.  In  coal- 
formations,  it  is  termed  fire-damp. 

MARSH'S  TEST.  A  test  for 
arsenious  acid,  consisting  in  the 
action  upon  the  acid  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  obtained  by  submitting 
zinc  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
arsenious  acid  is  deoxidized,  with 
evolution  of  arsenietted  hydrogen 
gas. 

MARSHALL  HALL  METHOD. 

Postural  Method.  A  method  of 
treating  apnoea  (asphyxia)  from 
drowning,  hanging,  &c.,  introduced 
by  Marshall  Hall.  The  following 
are  his  rules  : — 

1.  Treat  the  patient  instantly, 
on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  exposing 
the  face  and  chest  to  the  breeze 
(except  iu  severe  weather). 

I.  To  Clear  the  Throat. 

2.  Place  the  patient  gently  on 
the  face,  with  one  wrist  under  the 
forehead.  [All  fluids  and  the 
tongue  itself  then  fall  forward, 
leaving  the  entrance  into  the  wind- 
pipe free.] 

If  there  be  breathing — wait  and 
ivatch  ;  if  not,  or  if  it  fail — 

II.  To  Excite  Respiration — 

3.  Turn  the  patient  well  and 
instantly  on  his  side,  and — 

4.  Excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff, 
the  throat  with  a  feather,  &c.,  and 
dash  cold  water  on  the  face  pre- 

]  viously  rubbed  warm. 
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If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a 
moment,  but  instantly — 

III.  To  Initiate  Respiration— 

5.  Replace  the  patient  on  his 
face,  raising  and  supporting  the 
chest  well  on  a  folded  coat  or  other 
article  of  dress. 

6.  Turn  the  body  very  gently  on 
tlie  side  and  a  little  heyoiul,  and  then 
briskly  on  the  face,  alternately ; 
repeating  these  measures  deliber- 
ately, efficiently,  and  persever- 
ingly  fifteen  times  in  the  minute, 
occasionally  varying  the  side. 
[When  the  patient  reposes  on  the 
chest,  this  cavity  is  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  body,  and  expira- 
tion takes  place  ;  when  he  is  turned 
on  the  side,  this  pressure  is 
removed,  and  respiration  occurs.] 

7.  "When  tlie  prone  position  is 
resumed,  make  equable  but  efficient 
pressure,  with  brisk  movement, 
along  the  back  of  the  chest ; 
removing  it  immediately  before 
rotation  on  the  side.  [The  first 
measure  augments  the  expiration, 
the  second  commences  inspiration.] 

The  result  is — Respiration  ; 
and — if  not  too  late — Life  ! 

IV.  To  Induce  Circulation 
AND  Warmth. 

8.  Rub  the  limbs  upiuards,  with 
firm  grasping  pressure  and  with 
energy,  using  handkerchiefs,  &c. 
[By  this  measure  the  blood  is 
propelled  along  the  veins  towards 
the  heart.] 

9.  Let  the  limbs  be  thus  warmed 
and  dried,  and  then  clothed,  the 
bystanders  supplying  the  requisite 
gai'ments. 

10.  Avoid  the  continuous  warm- 
bath,  and  the  position  on  or  in- 
clined to  the  back.  See  Silvester 
Method. 

M  A  R  S  UT I U  M  [fiapffWiov,  a 
purse  or  pouch).    1.  The  pouch  in 


which  marsupial  animals  carry  their 
young.  2.  A  dark-coloured  mem- 
brane, found  in  the  vitreous  humor 
of  the  eye  of  birds.  3.  A  sac 
or  bag  with  which  any  part  is 
fomented. 

Marsupialis.  A  name  of  the 
bursalis  muscle  or  obturator  in- 
tern us. 

MARTIAL  {Mars,  iron).  An  old 
mythological  designation  of  several 
preparations  of  iron.  Martial 
regulus  is  metallic  antimony,  pro- 
cured by  decomposing  the  sulphide 
of  antimony  by  means  of  iron.  See 
Mars. 

MARTIN'S  BANDAGES. 
Bandages  made  of  pure  thin  rubber, 
used  for  the  even  compression  of  the 
foot  and  leg  in  varicose  veins  and 
chronic  ulcers. 

MASS  (nda-a-o),  toknead  together). 
A  term  generally  considered  synony- 
mous with  quantity  ;  thus,  by  the 
mass  of  the  body  is  usually  meant 
the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  con- 
tains, upon  the  supposition  that 
differences  of  weight  are  always  the 
consequence  of  difi'erent  quantities 
of  matter.  On  this  supposition  the 
term  mass  is  synonymous  with 
rveight,  and  its  use  is  not  required 
with  reference  to  bodies  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

MASS  A  CA'RNEA,  Jacobi 
Sylvii,  or  Plantse  Pedis.  The  flexor 
accessorius  muscle,  which  lies  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  a  small  mass 
of  flesh,  connected  with  the  flexor 
longus. 

MASSAGE  ifxdffffw,  to  knead). 
A  methodical  kneading,  manipu- 
lation, and  rubbing  of  the  limbs 
and  trunk  of  the  body  ;  it  has  been 
found  useful  in  chorea,  hysteria, 
&c. 

MASSE'TER  {fj.a(r<rrir7,p,  from 
fxaaardofiai,  to  chew).  A  muscle 
which  assists  in  chewing.  Hence 
the  term  masseteric,  as  applied  to 
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a  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve. 

MA'SSICOT.  Yellow  oxide,  or 
protoxide  of  lead.  When  partially 
fused  by  heat,  it  is  called  litharge. 

MASSING.  A  term  applied 
to  the  nse  of  the  vapour-bath, 
accompanied  by  friction,  kneading, 
and  extension  of  the  muscles,  &c., 
as  practised  by  the  Egyptians.  It 
is  termed  sJiampooing  in  the  East 
Indies. 

MASTICATION  {mastkare,  to 
chew).    The  process  of  chewing 

-  solid  food,  preparatory  to  the  pro- 
cess of  deglutition  or  swallowing. 

MASTICA'TORIES  {masticare, 
to  chew).    Acrid  sialogogues  ;  sub- 

-  stances  which,  on  being  masticated, 
N  stimulate  the  excretory  ducts,  and 
i.  increase  the  secretion  of  saliva. 

MASTICHE.     This  substance, 
i;  impropei'lj'  termed  gicjn  mastich,  is 
\  a  resinous  exudation  from  incisions 
made   in   the   stem    of  Pistacia 
lentims,  a  plant  growing  in  the 
■  island  Scio  and  other  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.    Maslicin  is  the  sub- 

-  stance  which  remains  on  dissolving 
:.  mastiche  in  alcohol. 

MASTITIS  {ixa<Tr6s,  the  breast, 
1  and  itis,  a  suffix  denoting  inflam- 
mation). Inflammation  of  the 
breast.  The  term  is  synonymous 
with  mammitis. 

MASTODY'NIA  {ixa<rT6s,  the 
breast,  o^vvt],  pain).  Mazodyma  ; 
Dolor  mammarum.  Pain  of  the 
breast  in  women,  commonly  a  form 
of  hysteria,  or  an  attendant  on 
I  lactation  ;  occurring  not  unfre- 
quently  without  any  structural 
disease  of  the  gland.  [The  dis- 
tinction between  /naCo's  as  the 
man's  breast,  and  tiacrrSs  as  the 
woTnan's  occurs  in  late  authors 
only.  Homer  always  uses  the 
former,  the  Greek  tragedians  the 
.  latter  term.  ] 

MA'STOID   {ixa<rr6s,   a  breast, 


elSos,  likeness).  Udder-shaped, 
shaped  like  the  breast  or  nipple  ; 
a  term  applied  to  a  p7-ocess  and  a 
formicn  of  the  temporal  bone.  The 
stylo-mastoid  foramen  is  situated 
between  the  root  of  the  styloid  and 
mastoid  processes. 

1.  Mastoid  cells.  Numerous  large 
openings  in  the  tympanum,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
mastoid  process  and  part  of  the 
petrous  bone. 

2.  Mastoideus.  A  muscle  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  so  named 
from  its  being  inserted  into  the 
mastoid  process  ;  its  origin  and  in- 
sertion are  shortly  described  in  its 
' synonym,  steiiio-cleido-mastoidexis. 

MASTURBATION  [masturbare, 
perhaps  manus  stuprare).  Oiianis7n. 
Excitement  of  the  generative  organs, 
sensu  oiscceno. 

MATE'.  Paraguay-tea,  prepared 
from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Ilex 
Paraguayensis,  or  Paraguay  holly, 
and  extensively  used  in  South 
America.  The  word  "mate"  origi- 
nally designated  the  vessel  in  which 
the  infusion  was  prepared,  The 
tree  is  called  Verba,  or  plant  par 
excellence. 

MATER  ACETYL  Mother  of 
Vinegar  ;  a  mould-plant,  belonging 
to  the  genus  mycoderma,  which  is 
developed  in  vinegar,  and  forms 
thereon  a  thick  leather-like  coat. 

MATE'RIA  HERMAPHRODF- 
TA.  Materia  saponacea.  Under 
these  terms  has  been  described  a 
supposed  proximate  principle,  or 
extractive  matter,  to  which  some  of 
the  vegetable  tonics  are  said  to 
owe  their  bitterness  and  medicinal 
activity. 

MATE'RIA  ME'DICA.  That 
branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  articles  employed  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  of 
their  modes  of  action  in  the  restora- 
tion of  health.    It  embraces,  there- 
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fore,  pharmacology,  or  an  account  of 
drugs,  and  tJiera2xutics,  or  the  mode 
ofemployingthem.  Medicinal  agents 
are — 

1.  Natural,  or  those  which  are 
found  ready-prepared  by  nature  : 
these  are  simple  and  compound 
substances,  organic  and  inorganic  ; 
the  former  belonging  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  latter 
to  the  mineral. 

2.  Artificial,  or  those  which  have 
been  modified,  either  by  addition  or 
subtraction  of  some  of  their  parts  : 
these  are  called  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations, and  belong  to  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry. 

MATICO.  The  native  name  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Piper  angusti- 
folium,  now  called  Artanthc  clon- 
gata ;  an  astringent  Peruvian 
plant,  recently  introduced  into  this 
country.  The  name  is  derived  from 
that  of  its  discoverer,  a  soldier 
called  Mateo,  better  known  under 
his  nickname  Matico,  little  Mat- 
thew.   See  Piper. 

MA'TRASS.  A  cucurbit  or 
vessel  of  glass,  earthenware,  or 
metal,  usually  of  a  globular  shape, 
and  open  at  the  top,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  digestion,  evaporation,  &c. 

Sec  Alc77lhic 

MA'TRES.  Mothers;  a  name 
formerly  given  to  the  membranes 
of  the  brain — the  dura  and  the  pia 
mater,  from  the  fanciful  idea  that 
they  were  the  origins  of  all  the 
other  membranes  of  the  body. 

MATRICA'RIA  {matrix,  the 
uterus).  Medicines  for  disorders  of 
the  uterus.  Matricalia  is  a  better 
term. 

MATRIX.  Literally,  a  female 
animal  kept  for  breeding  ;  also,  the 
womb.  Hence,  the  term  is  applied 
generally  to  a  substance  in  which 
anything  is  moulded  or  formed,  as 
to  the  homogeneous  matter  con- 
taining the  nuclei  of  animal  and 


vegetable  tissues  ;  to  the  gangue  or 
non-metallic  part  of  a  metalliferous 
vein,  &c. 

MA'TRIX  OF  TEETH.  The 
formative  organ  of  a  mammalian 
tooth,  consisting  of  a  pulp  and  a 
capsule ;  the  former  is  converted 
into  dentine,  the  latter  into  cement. 
When  enamel  is  to  be  added,  a 
peculiar  organ  is  fonned  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ca))sule,  which 
arranges  the  hardening  material 
into  the  form,  and  of  the  density, 
characteristic  of  enamel. 

MATTER  {materia  and  maierics, 
probably  from  mater,  the  mother- 
stuff.  Smith).  The  general  term 
for  all  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
bodies,  commonly  called  ponder- 
ables. To  these  may  perhaps  be 
added  the  ethereal,  as  by  means 
of  this  both  heat  and  light  are 
communicated  by  radiation. 

Material  substances  have  two 
kinds  of  properties,  physical  and 
chemical,  and  the  study  of  their 
jihenomena  belongs  to  two  corre- 
si^onding  branches  of  knowledge, 
natural  philosopJnf  and  chemistry. 

MATURATION  {maturare,  to 
ripen).  The  process  succeeding 
to  inflammation,  by  which  pus  is 
formed  in  an  abscess.  Applica- 
tions which  promote  suppuration 
have  been  called  maturants. 

MAUVE.  Aniline  ■  purple.  A 
beautiful  purple  or  lilac  dye, 
obtained  from  aniline.  Tlie  term 
is  French  for  marsh-mallow,  and  is 
expressive  of  the  colour  of  the 
flower.  The  basis  of  the  dye  has 
been  tenned  mauveine. 

MAW-WORM.  The  ascaris  ver- 
micularis.  The  term  is  derived, 
according  to  Dr.  Harvey,  from  the 
occasional  visit  which  this  animal 
makes  to  the  maio  or  stomach,  in 
migrating  from  its  proi)-'r  region, 
which  is  the  rectum;  but,  morB 
probably,  from  the  peculiar  effects 
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which  it  often  produces  on  the  maw 
or  stomach  by  sympathy,  and  with- 
out quitting  its  home,  as  a  gnawiug 
pain,  and  faintness  from  the  in- 
tolerable itching  it  excites  in  the 
anus. 

MAXI'LLA  (dim.  of  mala,  the 
cheek-bone,  jaw).  The  jaw ;  the 
jaw-boue.  Hence  the  term,  maxil- 
lary, as  applied  to  nerves,  arteries, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  jaw.  See 
Manclibulum. 

1.  Maxillo-laMalis.  The  name 
given  by  Chaussier  to  the  trian- 
gularis labiorum. 

2.  Maxillo-lahii-nasalis.  The 
name  given  by  Dumas  to  the  elevator 
labii  superioris  alteque  nasi. 

3.  Maxillo  -  palpebralis.  The 
name  given  by  Dumas  to  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum. 

4.  Maxillo-pliaryngcal  space.  A 
triangular  interval  between  the  side 
of  the  pharynx  and  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

MAXILLIPE'DES  {maxilla;  pes, 
a  foot).  Appendages  subserving  the 
purpose  of  mastication  sitiiated  near 
the  mouth  in  Crustacea. 

MEASLES  (D.  maschel,  Ger. 
Maseru,  the  spotted  sickness,  the 
leprosy).  An  acute,  febrile,  con- 
tagious disease,  mostly  occurring 
in  epidemics,  and  accompanied  by 
a  characteristic  dusky  red  rash.  The 
term  morbilli  mitim-es  is  applied  to 
the  mildest  variety ;  morbilli  gra- 
viores,  malignant  measles,  or  black 
measles,  to  the  severest  variety  ; 
and  morbilli  sine  catarrJw  to  the 
disease  when  unaccompanied  by 
any  catarrhal  symptom. 

Measle,  the  familiar  name  for  the 
cysticcrcus  found  in  pork,  beef,  &c. 

Etymology.  The  term  measles 
is_  probably  derived,  according  to 
Sir  E.  "Wilson,  "from  an  ancient 
English  word  'mesel,'  used  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Th^j-d  synony- 
mously with  leper.     Other  cog- 


nate terms  are  raeselle,  meselrie, 
meselry." 

MEAT-BISCUITS,  AMERI- 
CAN. These  contain,  in  a  con- 
centrated and  portable  form,  all 
the  nutriment  of  the  meat,  com- 
bined with  wheaten  or  other  flour. 
One  pound  of  this  biscuit  is  said  to 
contain  the  nutriment  or  essence  of 
five  pounds  of  good  meat  ;  a  22- 
gallon  cask  can  contain  the  con- 
centi'ated  nutriment  of  500  lbs. 
of  fresh  meat  with  70  lbs.  of 
flour. 

MEATUS  [vieare,  to  pass,  to 
flow).  Literally,  a  going  or  pass- 
ing, and,  by  meton.,  a  way,  path, 
or  passage.  Hence,  meatus  audi- 
torius  is  the  canal  of  the  external 
ear,  which  leads  to  the  tympanum  ; 
meatus  u7-inarius  is  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra  in  both  sexes. 

Meatuses  of  the  Nares.  The  space 
intervening  between  the  superior 
and  the  middle  spongy  bone  is  the 
superior  meatus  ;  that  between  the 
middle  and  the  inferior  is  the  middle 
meatus;  that  between  the  inferior 
and  the  floor  of  the  fossa  is  the 
inferior  meatus. 

MECHA'NICAL  A'NTIDOTES. 
A  term  applied  by  Pereira  to  a 
class  of  topical  medicines  which 
act  mechanically,  by  sheathing  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and 
by  obstructing  absorption. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIVALENT 
OF  HEAT.  The  amount  of  work 
required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
one  degree  Fahrenheit ;  this  was 
found  by  Joule  to  be  equivalent  to 
772  foot  pounds  of  v^ork. 

MECHA'NICAL  THEORY.  A 
system  of  medicine,  by  which  all 
diseases  were  attributed  principally 
to  lentor  and  morbid  viscidity  of  the 
blood  ;  attenuant  and  diluent  medi- 
cines, or  substances  for  promoting 
mechanical  force,  were  adopted : 
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thus,  mercury  was  supposed  to  act 
by  its  specific  gravity. 

MECKEL'S  CARTILAGE.  The 
cartilage  of  the  first  visceral  arch 
on  the  foetus  ;  around  it  the  lower 
jaw  is  developed,  and  from  its 
proximal  end  is  formed  the  malleus. 

MECKEL'S  DIVERTI'CULUM. 
A  small  elongated  pouch  occasion- 
ally found  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  ileum  ;  it  is  the  remnant 
of  the  ductus  vitello-intestinalis  of 
the  foetus.  Meckel,  a  German 
anatomist,  1781-1833. 

MECKEL'S  GANGLION.  See 
Ganglion. 

MECO'NIC  ACID  {^ii,Kwv,  a 
poppy).  The  characteristic  acid 
of  opium,  in  which  it  exists  in 
combination  with  morphia.  3feco- 
nin,  or  opianyl,  is  a  neutral  prin- 
ciple existing  in  opium. 

MECO'NIUM  {firiKtiviov,  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  poppy ; 
opium).  The  first  discharge  of 
faeces,  of  a  blackish  green  colour, 
in  infants.  It  consists  of  the 
excrementitious  matter  of  the  bile 
of  the  foetus,  which  collects  to- 
gether with  intestinal  mucus  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  canal. 

MECO'TOPY  ifiVKos,  length, 
roirSs,  a  place).  A  Greek  com- 
pound word,  intended  to  designate 
the  "  antero-posterior  symmetry" 
of  limbs  in  the  vertebrata.  Thus, 
the  thumb  corresponds  to  the 
great  toe,  and  the  little  finger  to 
the  little  toe.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  not  accepted  by  American 
authorities. 

ME'DIA  {medium,  the  middle). 
The  instruments,  substances  through 
or  by  means  of  which  anything  is 
brought  to  pass,  thus  the  refractive 
media  of  the  eye  are  those  parts  of 
the  eyeball,  such  as  the  cornea  and 
the  lens,  which  change  the  direction 
or  cause  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light   incident  on  the  eye ;  the 


transparent  media  of  the  eye  are 
the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  lens, 
and  vitreous  humour.  Preservative 
media  are  substances  in  which 
portions  of  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues  may  be  kept  without  change 
or  decomposition. 

MEDIAN  LINE  [Tnediana  linea). 
An  ideal  line  dividing  the  body 
longitudinally  and  symmetrically 
into  two  parts,  the  one  on  tlie 
right,  the  other  on  the  left. 

MEDIASTI'NUM.  A  mem-  ' 
branous  partition  dividing  the 
thorax  into  the  lateral  cavities,  and 
distinguished  into  the  anterior,  the 
middle,  and  the  posterior  portions. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  mediastinus 
was  a  slave  employed  in  various 
menial  occupations,  as  in  agricul- 
tm-e,  attending  to  the  bath,  &c.  ; 
a  helper,  a  drudge. 

1.  Mediastinum  testis.  A  pro- 
jecting ridge  "formed  by  reflection 
of  the  tunica  albuginea  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  testis  into 
the  interior  of  the  gland.  It  is  also 
called  Corpius  Highmorianum. 

2.  Mediastino-periearditis  {cal- 
lages). A  variety  of  chronic  peri- 
carditis in  which  the  serous  and 
fibrous  pericardium  and  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  mediastinmu 
are  the  seats  of  the  pathological 
change, 

MEDICAMENTA'RIA  {medica- 
mentum,  a  drug).  The  art  of  pre- 
paring drugs  ;  pharmacy.  The 
term  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
female  mixer  of  poisons. 

MEDICAME'NTUM.  A  medica- 
ment ;  a  term  applied  only  to 
what  heals  bodily  or  mental  dis- 
ease, whereas  reincdium  is  said  of 
anything  which  contributes  to  the 
alleviation  of  pain.  There  are 
remedies  against  cold,  but  no 
medicament.  Medicamenliim  is 
the  remedy  that  is  made  use  of, 
and  remedium  the  healing  remedy. 
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Medicamenta  cruda  are  unpre- 
pared medicines,  or  simples. 
Medicamenta  arcana  are  secret 
medicines,  now  called  patent  or 
proprietary  medicines. 

MEDICA'TION  {medicare,  to 
medicate).  The  process  of  medi- 
cating or  impregnating  with 
medicinal  substances,  as  wines, 
wool,  &c. 

MEDICI'NA  (mederi,  to  heal). 
The  healing  or  medical  art  ; 
medicine ;  surgery.  The  term 
medicina  is  an  adjective,  and  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  the  real 
substantive,  ars,  being  understood. 
So  medicina  (sc.  taherna)  is  the 
shop  of  an  apothecary  or  surgeon  ; 
medicina  (sc.  res)  is  a  remedy  or 
medicine. 

1.  Forensic  medicine,  or  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  is  the  application  of 
medical  knowledge  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  human  species  and  to 
the  exercise  of  justice. 

2.  Pneiomatic  medicine  is  a  branch 
of  therapeutics  which  aims  at  cm-- 
ing  diseases,  especially  consumption, 
by  inhalation  of  various  kinds  of 
gases. 

3.  Veterinary  medicine  is  the 
application  of  medical  knowledge 
to  the  treatment  of  the  lower 
animals. 

MEDITU'LLIUM  {medius, 
middle).  This  Latin  term  simply 
means  the  middle,  but  it  is  used 
synonymously  with  diplde,  or  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull. 

MEDIUS.  Middle;  equally 
distant  ft-om  both  extremities. 
Hence,  the  median  line  is  the  ver- 
tical line  which  divides  the  body 
into  two  equal  parts  ;  the  median 
vein  is  the  middle  vein  of  the 
am,  situated  between  the  basilic 
and  the  cephalic  vein  ;  the  median 
'Mrve  is  the  largest  nerve  of  the 
brachial  plexus. 


MEDU'LLA  {medius,  middle). 
Marrow  ;  the  tissue  which  occupies 
the  middle,  or  cavities,  of  bones. 
In  botany,  the  pith  of  plants. 

1.  Medulla  innominata.  A  nar- 
row medullary  band  formed  by 
the  corpus  callosum,  slightly  over- 
lapping the  ti'actus  opticus. 

2.  Medulla  oblongata.  The  upper 
enlarged  portion  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal cord,  extending  from  the 
cerebral  protuberance  to  the  great 
occipital  foramen. 

3.  Medulla  spinalis.  The  spinal 
marrow  or  cord,  extending  from 
the  gi-eat  occipital  foramen  to  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra.  It  finally 
separates  into  the  cauda  equina,  or 
horse's  tail. 

4.  Medulla  fluida  aliens. 
Ramollissement  blanc,  or  white 
softening  of  the  spinal  cord. 

5.  Medullary.  The  designation 
of  the  white  substance  of  the  brain, 
contained  within  the  cortical  or 
cineritious  substance  ;  the  central 
tissue  of  the  kidney  as  opposed  to 
the  external  or  cortical  portion. 

6.  Medullary  membrane.  Tlie 
membrane  which  lines  the  medul- 
lary canal  of  the  long  bones,  the 
Haversian  canals,  the  cancelli  of 
the  flat  bones,  &c.,  forming  a  kind 
of  internal  periosteum. 

MEDU'LLARY  RAYS  {medulla, 
marrow,  pith).  A  term  applied  to 
radii  proceeding  from  the  medulla 
to  the  bark,  seen  in  almost  any 
transverse  section  of  an  exogenous 
stem. 

MEDU'LLARY  SHEATH 
{mediilla,  marrow,  pith).  The 
sheath  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  pith  in  plants,  and 
consists  principally  of  spiral  vessels ; 
in  anatomy,  that  sheath  of  the 
nerve  fibre  which  lies  next  to  the 
axis  cylinder  ;  it  is  composed  of 
a  fatty  substance,  and  is  stained 
black  by  exposure  to  osmic  acid. 
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MEDU'LLIN  {medulla,  pith). 
A  name  given  to  the  porous  pith 
of  the  elder,  after  it  has  been 
treated  with  water  and  with  alcohol, 
and  aciiuired  the  form  of  lignin. 

MEERSCHAUM.  Ecume  de  mer. 
Sea-foam.  A  silicate  of  magnesia, 
found  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  a 
few  other  countries.  In  the' Crimea 
it  forms  a  deep  stratum,  and  is 
called  keff-kil, 

MEGALO'PSIA  {fiiyas,  n^ji\6v, 
great,  oy]iis,  sight).  An  afi'ection  of 
vision  which  causes  objects  to  appear 
larger  than  they  actually  are. 

ME'GRIM.  This  term  is 
])robably  a  corruption  from  the 
Greek  compound  word  hemicrania, 
through  the  French  word  migraine. 

MEIBO'MIAN  GLANDS.  Cili- 
ary follicles.  Small  sebiparous 
glands,  first  described  by  Meibo- 
mius,  lying  under  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  eye-lids,  and  secret- 
ing an  unctuous  matter.  About 
twenty  or  thirty  ducts  of  tlieso 
glands  open  upon  the  tarsus  of 
each  eye-lid. 

MEiSSNER'S  CORPUSCLES. 
See  I'adile  Corpuscle. 

MEISSNER'S  PLEXUS.  A 
gangliated  plexus  of  nerves  found 
in  the  submucous  layer  of  the  small 
intestines. 

MEL.  Honey ;  a  substance 
secreted  by  the  nectariferous 
glands  of  flowers,  and  collected  by 
the  Apis  mellifica,  or  Hive-bee, 
which  transports  it  in  its  crop  or 
honey-hag  to  the  hive.    See  Hotuxj. 

MEL  ACETATUM.  Acetated 
hone)',  or  the  oxymel  simplex,  con- 
sisting of  clarified  honey  and  acetic 
acid. 

MEL    JiGYPTI'ACUM.  The 

Linimentum  ccruginis  of  the  old 
pharmacopoeias,  consisting  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
honey. 

MEL  BORA'CIS.    Borax  honey, 


consisting  of  clarified  honey  and 
borax  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

MEL  DEPLFRATUM.  Clarified 
honey;  honey  melted  ui  a  water- 
bath,  and  strained  while  hot 
through  flannel. 

MEL  RO'S^.  Honey  of  roses; 
prepared  from  the  dried  red  rose, 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  honey. 

MEL^'NA  {fi4\aiva  v6(ros, 
morbus  niger,  the  black  disease; 
hence  the  name  black  jaundice). 
Haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  ;  a 
discharge  of  dark-coloured  or  more 
or  less  altered  blood  from  the 
bowels,  M'hether  proceeding  from 
the  vessels  of  the  stomach  or  from 
those  of  the  intestines  only.  The 
adjective  term  is  used  singly,  the 
substantive  being  understood.  By 
Hofi'mann  the  disease  is  called 
secessus  niger, 

ME'LAM.  A  substance  formed 
by  distilling  dry  sulpho-cyanate  of 
ammonia.  On  boiling  melam  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  crystalline 
substance  is  generated,  called 
melamine. 

MELAMPO'DIUM.  A  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  Black 
Hellebore,  from  Melampiis,  who  is 
said  to  have  first  used  it. 

MELANiE'MA  {ntKav  _  atfi.a, 
black  blood).  The  name  given  by 
Dr.  Goodwin  to  asphyxia,  from  the 
colour  of  the  blood  in  that  affection  ; 
he  distiuguishes  the  disease  into 
melanajma  from  hanging,  fi'om 
drowning,  and  from  inspiration  of 
fixed  air. 

MELANCHO'LIA  ifjid\atuaxo\v, 
black  bile,  or  choler).  Melan- 
choly, madness,  mental  dejection. 
"Disorder  of  the  intellect,  with 
depression,  often  with  suicidal 
tendency."  The  varieties  are  the 
gloomy,  or  attonita ;  the  restless, 
or  errabmula;  the  mischievous, 
or  malevolens;  and  the  self-com- 
placent, or  complaccns. 
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"This  term  has  now  ceased, 
nearly  or  altogether,  to  designate 
a  particular  form  of  moody  madness, 
the  German  'Tiefsinn,'  which  was 
ascribed  by  the  old  physicians  to  a 
predominance  of  black  hile  mingling 
with  the  blood.  It  was  not,  it  is 
true,  always  restrained  to  this  par- 
ticular form  of  mental  unsoundness ; 
thus,  Bm'ton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly' has  not  to  do  with  this  one 
form  of  madness,  but  with  all. 
This,  however,  was  its  prevailiug 
use,  and  here  is  to  be  found  the  link 
of  connection  between  its  present 
use,  as  a  deep  pensiveuess  or  sad- 
ness, and  its  past." — Trench. 

Melancholia  Metamorphosis.  A 
variety  of  melancholia  in  which  the 
patient  imagines  that  he  is  changed 
into  a  wild  animal.  See  Lycan- 
thropia. 

ME'LANIC  ACID  {fiixas,  ix4\a- 
vos,  black).  The  name  given  to  a 
principle  discovered  by  Dr.  Marcet, 
in  a  specimen  of  black  urine.  Prout 
says  it  is  apparently  connected  with 
lithic  acid. 

ME'LANIN  i/xeXas,  fxeXavos, 
black).  A  teiin  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  picjmentum  nigrum, 
or  black  pigment  of  the  eye.  The 
appearance  of  melanin  in  the  urine 
gives  rise  to  the  condition  called 
Slelanuria. 

MELANO'COMOUS  VARIETY 
OF  MAN  {fjiixas,  fieXavos,  black, 
kSuti,  hair).  One  of  Prichard's 
three  principal  varieties  of  Man, 
founded  on  differences  of  com- 
plexion. The  Melanocomous  or 
black-haired  variety  includes  every 
shade  of  colour  from  the  black  of 
the  Senegal  Negro  to  the  light  olive 
of  the  northern  Hindoos,  and  from 
the  latter  there  may  be  traced  every 
variety  of  shade  among  the  Persians 
and  other  Asiatics  to  the  com- 
■plexion  of  the  swarthy  Spaniards, 
and  of  black-haired  Europeans  in 


general.  The  other  varieties  are  the 
Leucous  and  the  Xanthous. 

MELANODE'RMA  (^^e'Aas,  m^'- 
Kavos,  black,  S4pfia,  skin).  A  black 
discoloration  of  the  skin.  The 
term  should  be  clermo-  or  dcrmato- 
melania  {fxaXavia,  blackness),  black- 
ness of  the  skin.  Mclanodcrmatos 
is  an  adjective,  meaning  black- 
skinned. 

ME'LANOID  CANCER  {jxiXas, 
jxixavos,  black,  elSos,  Likeness). 
Carcinoma  melanoticum ;  fungus 
melanodcs.  Black  cancer  ;  consist- 
ing generally  of  medullary  cancer, 
modified  by  the  superaddition  of  a 
black  pigment. 

MELANO'MA  {yL^xdvuiJLa,  black- 
ness). This  term  denotes  blackness 
or  black  discoloration,  and  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  Melanosis, 
which  properly  means,  a  becoming 
black — a  cause,  not  a  product. 
Hence  the  description  given  under 
Melanosis  should  appear  under 
Ilelanoma.    See  Preface,  j)ar.  2. 

MELANOPA'THIA  {f^^xas,  fi4- 
Xavos,  black,  jrcidos,  disease). 
Nigrities.  Black  disease;  augmenta- 
tion of  the  natiu-al  pigment  of  the 
rete  mucosum ;  a  disease  belonging 
to  the  order  3faculce  of  Willan, 
the  Epichrosis  of  Mason  Good,  or 
Dyschroma.    See  Spihis. 

MELANOSARCO'MA.  A  sar- 
coma which  contains  more  or  less 
pigment. 

MELANO'SIS  {fiexdvuia-is  or 
fxixavcris,  a  becoming  black). 
Melanic  or  black  cancer ;  a  morbid 
product  of  a  dark-brown  or  black 
appearance ;  deposited  in  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body.  True 
Melanosis  is  described  by  Carswell 
under  the  following  forms : — 

1.  Punctifwm  melanosis,  pre- 
senting minute  points  of  dark  matter 
over  a  large  surface. 

2.  Tuheriform  melanosis,  pre- 
senting tumors  of  various  sizes  and 
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shapes,  in  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  or 
on  the  surface  of  serous  membranes. 

3.  Stratiform  and  Uquiform 
melanosis,  presenting  an  appearance 
like  that  of  Indian  ink,  principally 
on  serous  membranes  or  in  accidental 
cavities.    See  Melanoma. 

ME'LAS  {(jLfXas,  black).  A  term 
applied  by  tlae  Ancients  to  a  super- 
ficial effection,  resembling  the 
alphos,  except  in  its  colour;  it  is 
synonymous  with  the  lepranigricans, 
or  black  leprosy,  as  distinguislied 
from  leuk6,  or  the  white  leprosy, 
' '  the  former  being  lepra  or  ele- 
phantiasis Grsecorum,  with  the 
deposition  of  black  pigment  in  the 
rete  mucosum ;  the  latter,  tlie  same 
disease  with  the  abstraction  or 
absence  of  pigment." — E.  Wilson. 

MELA'SMA  {fiixaa-jxa,  a  black 
or  livid  spot).  This  term  and 
onelanopatlda  and  melanoderma  are 
all  applicable  to  pathological  black- 
ness of  the  skin ;  to  a  morbid 
alteration  of  the  pigment  of  the 
rete  mucosum,  differing  from 
chloasma  only  in  its  darker  tint. 

Melasma  Addisoni.  Addison's 
disease.    Bronzed  skin. 

MELA'SSES  [mel,  honey). 
Molasses.  The  uncrystallizable  part 
of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane, 
separated  from  the  sugar  during  its 
manufacture  —  a  sort  of  mother- 
water  of  raw  sugar. 

MELA'SSIC  ACID  {ix4\i,  honey). 
An  acid  produced  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  alkalies  and  heat 
upon  grape-sugar. 

MELICERIS  {fxeXiK-npls,  a  viru- 
lent eruption  on  the  head,  resem- 
bling a  honey-comb,  from  /j-tAi, 
honey,  and  Krip6s,  wax).  Ti7iea 
favosa.  Another  name  for  kerion, 
a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
follicles  of  the  scalp.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  synonym  of  molluscum 
contagiosum. 

MELI'SSIC  ACID  {ixiM<T<Ta,  a 


bee).  An  acid  obtained  from  bees'- 
wax.  Melisseiu  is  a  hydrocarbon, 
7nelissene  an  alcohol,  corresponding 
with  the  acid. 

MELITA'GRA  (^eA,,  ,xi\iros, 
honey,  &ypa,  a  seizure).  An  exu- 
dative disease,  emitting  a  honey- 
like discharge ;  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  eczema  pustulosum  vel  impeti- 
ginodes  of  the  face. — E.  Wilson. 

ME'LITOSE  (msA.,  honey).  A 
variety  of  sugar  contained  in 
Australian  manna,  a  product  of  a 
species  of  Eucalypttus,  and  yielding, 
by  fermentation,  a  non-crystallized 
body,  called  eucalyn. 

MELITU'RIA  iixiKi,  honey, 
ovpew,  to  pass  urine).  Glycosuria. 
Another  term  for  diabetes  mellittts, 
denoting  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
the  urine. 

MELLI'GO  {mel,  honey).  A 
honey-like  juice ;  and,  hence,  any 
medicine  which  has  the  consistence 
and  sweetness  of  honey.  Hence  the 
term  melligo  taraxaci,  or  fluid 
extract  of  dandelion. 

MELLI'TA.  Honey-preparations, 
as  mel  depuratum,  mel  despumatum, 
mel  rosse,  and  mel  sodii  boracis. 

ME'LOE  VESICATO'RIA.  The 
name  given  by  Linnajus  to  a 
coleopterous  insect,  employed  as  a 
blister-beetle.  The  Meloe  majalis 
contains  the  largest  amount  of 
cantharidin. 

MELOPLA'STY  (mKu,  the 
cheeks,  irXda-cru,  to  form).  A 
plastic  operation  on  the  cheek  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  lost  tissue, 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lower  eye-lids. 

MELO'SiS  {/xiiXaxris,  from  /trjAJw, 
to  probe  a  wound).  A  term  used 
by  Hippocrates  to  designate  the 
use  of  the  probe,  or  the  process  of 
probing  a  wound. 

M  E  M  B  R  A '  N  A.  This  term 
formerly  denoted  the  skin  of 
animals,  dressed  like  our  parchment 
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or  vellum  to  write  upon.  In 
anatomy  it  signifies  sometimes  a 
bag  for  containing  fluids,  sometimes 
a  thin  substance  lining  a  cavity. 
The  membranes  of  the  body  are 
the— 

1.  Mucous  memhmnes,  lining  all 
the  cavities  of  the  body  which 
communicate  with  the  external  air, 
and  secreting  mucus. 

2.  Serous  membranes,  lining  cavi- 
ties of  the  body  which  are  not 
externally  open  ;  they  are  divided 
into  the  splanchnic  serous  mem- 
branes and  the  synovial  membranes. 

3.  Fibrous  memhranes,  of  various 
forms,  constituting  capsules, 
sheaths,  aponeuroses,  &c. ;  by  their 
combination  with  the  two  preceding 
kinds  of  membrane,  they  constitute 
the  fibro-serous  and  fibro-mucoxos 
membranes. 

4.  Membrane,  adventitious.  A 
membrane  which  connects  parts 
not  usually  connected,  or  of  a 
different  texture  from  the  ordinary, 
as  membrane  of  cicatrix.  The  Latin 
term  adventitious  means  foreign, 
strange,  and  is  opposed  to  proprius, 
innatus,  insitus,  &c. 

5.  Membrane,  investing.  The 
first  layer  of  cells  which  assumes  a 
distinctly  membranous  form  upon 
the  surface  of  the  cicatricula  of 
the  ovum,  hitherto  called  the 
serous  layer  of  the  germinal  mem- 
brane. 

6.  Membrane,  false.  This  is  the 
result  of  inflammation,  and  is 
formed  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
fibrinous  fluid  or  lymph  poured  out 
on  membranes  which  have  a  free 
surface. 

7.  Membrane,  limitary.  A  per- 
fectly structureless,  transparent 
membrane,. constituting  the  coat,  or 
sheath,  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and 
corresponding  with  the  sarcolemma 
of  the  muscular  fibres.  In  quite 
unaltered  nerve- fibres,  it  is,  except 


in  certain  situations,  wholly  in- 
visible. 

8.  Membrana  capsiolo-pupillaris. 
A  vascular  membrane  extending 
backwards  from  the  pujjillar  mar- 
gin of  the  iris  in  the  fcetus  of  the 
mammalia  and  of  man,  and  con- 
necting the  margin  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  with  the  margin  of  the 
iris. 

9.  Membrana  corticalis.  The  ex- 
ternal transparent  coat  of  the  ovum 
of  mammalia,  existing  before  the 
formation  of  the  embryo,  as  observed 
by  Von  Baer. 

10.  Membrana  decidua.  The 
deciduous  membrane,  which  is 
developed  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  uterus,  before  the  ovum 
reaches  that  organ.  It  consists  of 
a  whitish-gray,  moist,  and  soft 
mass,  similar  to  coagulated  fibrin, 
and  entirely  formed  of  nucleated 
cells.    See  Decidua  Membrana. 

11.  Membrana  dentata.  A  pro- 
cess of  the  pia  mater,  sent  off"  from 
either  side  of  the  cord,  and  forming 
a  serration  between  each  of  the 
nerves. 

12.  Membrana  fusca.  Bee  Lamina 
fusca. 

13.  Membrana  germinativa.  The 
germinal  membrane,  the  earliest 
development  of  the  germ  in  fishes 
and  the  amphibia,  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  striatum  of  yolk  of  definite 
extent ;  it  gradually  extends  itself 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  yolk, 
so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  vesicle 
including  the  mass  of  yolk. 

14.  Membrana  hyaloidea.  The 
membrane  which  contains  the 
viti'eous  humor  of  the  eye. 

15.  Membrana  interossea.  The 
interosseous  ligament  which  passes 
obliquely  downward  from  the  sharp 
ridge  on  the  radius  to  that  on  the 
ulna. 

16.  Membrana  Jacobi.  See 
Jacob's  Membrane. 
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17.  Memlrana  media.  The  name 
given  by  the  earlier  writers  to  that 
part  of  the  allantois  which  lies  in 
contact  with  the  amnion,  and 
which  contains  hut  few  vessels  ;  it 
is  the  enclochorion  of  Dutrochet. 

18.  Membraiia  nictitans  {niciare, 
to  wink).  A  membrane  with  which 
birds  and  reptiles  occasionally 
cover  their  eyes.  This  term  has 
been  erroneously  applied  to  a  loose 
crescentiform  fold  of  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  which 
has  neither  the  office  nor  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  nictiat- 
ing  membrane. 

19.  Memhrana  pituitaria,  or 
Schneiderian.  The  membrane 
which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  nose. 

20.  3Ienib7-anapupiUaris{pupiUa, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye).  A  membrane 
extended  across  the  pupil  of  the 
foetus.  It  disajjpears  at  about  the 
seventh  mouth. 

21.  Mcmbrana  sacciformis.  A 
synovial  membrane,  which  forms  a 
duplicature  between  the  radius  and 
the  ulna. 

22.  Mcmbrana  semilunaris.  The 
name  given  to  the  conjunctiva  at 
that  part  of  its  course  where  it  is 
posterior  to  the  caruncula,  and  a 
little  external  to  it.  This  mcmbrana 
semilunaris  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  rudiment  of  the  mcmbrana 
nictitans,  or  the  third  eye-lid  of  the 
lower  animals. 

23.  Mevihrana  tympani.  A  mem- 
brane extended  over  the  cu'cular 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the 
meatus  auditorius,  thus  separating 
the  external  from  the  middle  ear. 

24.  Memhrana  versicolor.  The 
name  of  a  brilliant  and  variously 
coloured  membrane  which  forms 
part  of  the  choroid  in  many 
animals.  Dalrymple  denied  its 
existence  in  the  human  eye. 

25.  Memhrana  vitellina.  The 
vitelliue  membrane,  lyingwithin  the 


ovicapsule,  and  surrounding  the  yolk 
of  the  ovum. 

26.  _Membraim  reunientes.  A 
term  recently  applied  by  Rathke  to 
certain  parts  of  the  embryo  of  all  the 
vertebrate  classes.  To  the  very  thin 
membranous  i)art  of  the  abdominal 
walls  in  the  embryo,  he  gives 
the  name  of  memhrana  reuniens 
inferior,  and  to  the  corresponding 
part  in  the  dorsal  region  the  name 
of  memhrana  reuniens  superior; 
while  he  reseiTCS  the  terms  lamince 
ahdominales  and  lamince  dorsales  for 
the  thicker  parts  of  the  abdominal 
and  dorsal  regions  of  the  embryo, 
which,  advancing  from  each  side, 
at  length  meet  above  and  below 
in  the  middle  line.  "When  these 
thicker  laminre  have  thus  united 
and  enclosed  the  cavities  to  which 
they  belong,  the  membranaj  re- 
imientes  have  lost  their  office. 

MEMBRANA'CEOUS 
{memhrana,  a  membrane).  Resem- 
bling membrane.  This  term  must 
be  distinguished  from  membranous, 
which  denotes  that  the  substance 
consists  of  membrane. 

MEMBRANE  BASEMENT,  or 
LIMITARY.  This  term  is  defined 
under  the  phrase  "  haseinent-nmn- 
hrane."  Sir  E.  Wilson  observes  that 
"  the  term  '  membrane,'  applied  to 
the  limitary  and  basement  face  of 
the  derma,  must  be  accepted  with 
some  reserve,  as  the  presence  of  a 
separate  layer  has  not  been  demon- 
strated; and  the  most  simple  idea 
that  can  be  given  of  it  is,  to  regard 
it  as  the  limit  of  the  special 
organization  of  the  derma." 

M  E '  M  B  R  U  M.  A  member  or 
limb  ;  an  external  part  of  the  body, 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by 
some  particular  \ise,  as  mcmhnim 
virile,  the  penis,  &c.  It  is  not  said 
of  the  head.    See  Artiui. 

MENDA'CIA  UNGU'IUM. 
Literally,  lies  of  tJie  nails.  The 
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wliite  roundish  spots  frequently 
observed  on  the  nails,  resulting 
from  faulty  structure.  The  ancient 
miters,  more  courteously,  called 
them  fiores  imgumm,  flowers  of  the 
nails.  The  Greeks,  too,  euphoniously 
called  them  Aeu/co/,  or  white  spots, 
without  any  allusion  to  what  we 
call  "white  lies."  See  Selene  im- 
quium. 

MENDLEJEFF'S  LAW  OF 
PERIODICITY.  The  rule  which 
governs  the  variations  in  the 
atomic  weights  and  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  the  various 
elements. 

MENDO'SUS  (mendax,  false). 
Spurious,  or  false  ;  hence  mendosai 
costce,  the  false  ribs  ;  menclosa 
sidura,  the  bastard  or  squamous 
suture  of  the  cranium. 

MENIDRO'SIS  {firives,  menses, 
ISptis,  sweat).  A  sanguineous 
oozing  from  the  skin,  occurriug 
instead  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 
But  the  term  does  not  denote  the 
vicariousness  of  the  affection. 

ME'NIERE'S  DISEASE. 
An  ear-disease,  sometimes  called 
"auditory  vertigo,"  apoplectiform 
deafness,  &c.,  first  noticed  by 
Meniere.  It  is  caused  by  a  sudden 
extravasation  of  blood  or  serum  into 
the  auditory  nervous  apparatus,  or 
by  disease  of  the  internal  ear. 

MENI'NGES  (pi.  of  nvviyl  a 
membrane).  The  name  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  viz.,  the 
dura  mater,  the  pia  mater,  and  the 
arachnoid.  The  term  Meninges  is, 
however,  applied  to  other  mem- 
branes than  those  of  the  brain,  as 
of  the  tympanum,  &c.  See  My- 
ringo-. 

1.  Meningitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Under 
this  term  are  comprised  inflamma- 
tion of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater, 
usually  termed  simple  meningitis  ; 
inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  alone, 


or  arachnitis  ;  and  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater,  a  form  of  inflam- 
mation almost  invariably  the  result 
of  injury  or  disease  of  the  bones  of 
the  skull.  Tubarciolar  meningitis 
is  synonymous  with  acute  hydro- 
cci^halus,  or  water  brain  fever.  See 
Encephalitis,  Myelitis,  and  Tuber- 
culosis. 

2.  Meningitis  spinalis.  Spinal 
meningitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  spinal  cord. 

3.  Aleningo-cele  [k-ZiKt),  a  tumor). 
A  tumor  formed  by  the  protrusion 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
through  an  opening  in  the  skull, 
generally  in  the  occipital  or  fronto- 
nasal sutures. 

4.  Meningo-myelocele  {ixveX6s, 
marrow,  n-i^Kt),  a  tumor).  A  form  of 
spina  bifida  in  which  the  spinal 
arachnoid  and  flattened  spinal  cord 
are  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  sac, 
and  the  spinal  nerves  pass  horizon- 
tally forwards  across  the  sac. 

5.  Meningo-phylax  {^v\a^,  a 
watcher).  An  instrument  formerly 
used  for  protecting  the  dura  mater 
and  brain  from  injury,  during  the 
operation  of  trepanning. 

6.  Meningosis.  A  variety  of 
syndesmosis  in  which  membrane  is 
employed,  as  in  the  union  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  in  the  foetus. 

MENI'SCUS  {m'^Ukos,  dim.  of 
/iirji/Tj,  a  crescent,  Lat.  lunula). 
1.  A  lens  which  is  concave  on  one 
side  and  convex  on  the  other,  its 
section  resembling  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon.  2.  Also,  a 
term  applied  by  authors  to  inter- 
articular  fibrous  cartilage,  as  the 
glenoid,  &c. 

MENISPE'RMUM  PALMA'- 
TUM.  The  Kalumb  or  Galumba 
plant,  now  ca.\]ed  Oocculus pahnatus, 
It  yields  the  Galumba-root  of  the 
shops,  and  its  seeds  contain  meni- 
spermic  acid. 

Menispei'mia  ;  paramenispermia. 
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Two  crystalline  substances  found  in 
the  seed -coat  of  Cocculus  Indicus. 

MENOPAU'SIC  (mtjV,  fMvvi,, 
menis,  iravco,  to  make  to  cease). 
That  which  causes  the  menses  to 
cease,  as  timidity,  irritability,  de- 
ranged sensations,  &c.  Menopause, 
the  cessation  of  menstrual  flow, 
"  change  of  life." 

MENORRHA'GIA  p.r,v6s, 
mensis,  a  month,  priywixi,  to  break 
forth).  Menstrua  immodica.  Ex- 
cessive menstruation.  A  morbidly 
profuse  discharge  of  the  catamenia, 
commonly  called  j^oo(^oti(/,  or  uterine 
hremorrhage.  It  is  termed  passive, 
when  it  results  from  general  relaxa- 
tion or  debility ;  active,  when  it  is 
the  effect  of  plethora,  with  inordi- 
nate arterial  vigour. 

MENO'STASIS  {/xfju,  ixnvos,  men- 
sis,  a  month,  aTatris,  stagnation). 
A  suppression  or  retention  of  the 
menses  or  catamenial  discharge. 

MENSES  {mensis,  a  month). 
The  months ;  the  monthly  dis- 
charge or  period  ;  the  catamenia 
or  courses.  Mensium  retentio  and 
suppressio  are  other  terms  for 
amenorrhoea.    See  Menstruation. 

ME'NSTRUA,  MENSTRUO- 
RUM  {mensis,  a  month).  Cata- 
menia. A  nom.  pi.  noun,  denoting 
monthly  purgations  or  menses. 
Hence  the  terms,  menstrua  exilia, 
scanty  or  deficient  menstruation  ; 
menstrua  vicaria,  vicarious  men- 
struation;  menstrua  difficilia,  pain- 
ful menstruation,  or  dysmenorrhoea ; 
and  menstrua  immodica,  excessive 
menstruation,  or  monorrhagia.  See 
Menstruation. 

Menstruce  albce.  An  old  terra 
denoting  a  state  resembling^  that 
of  catarrhal  inflammation,  existing 
prior  to  the  menstrual  period. 

ME'NSTRUAL  ULCER.  The 
name  given  to  ulcers  occurring  in 
chlorotic  young  women,  and  exud- 
ing a  sanguineous  fluid  at  the  period 


of  the  monthly  discharge,  if  this  be 

absent. 

MENSTRUATION  {memtrua, 
pi.  neut.  of  menstruxis,  used  abso- 
lutely). Proflicvium  sanguineum. 
The  periodical  discharge  from  the 
female  generative  organs  of  a  bloody 
fluid  poured  out  by  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  uterus.  The  menstrual 
periods  occur  usually  at  intervals 
of  a  solar  month,  their  duration 
being  from  three  to  six  days. 

ME'NSTRUUM.  A  term 
synonymous  with  solvent.  A  liquid 
which  does  not  change  the  nature 
of  the  substance  to  be  dissolved. 
Thus,  pure  %oater  is  employed  to 
dissolve  gum,  alcohol  to  dissolve 
resins,  and  acids  to  dissolve  the 
bases  of  colchicum  and  squill. 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for 
chemists  to  digest  the  solvend,  or 
substance  to  be  dissolved,  in  the 
solvent  for  a  philosophical  month, 
or  forty  days,  and  hence  arose 
the  names  menstrual  solvent  or 
menstnium. 

MENSURATION  {mensura,  a 
measure).  The  process  of  ascer- 
taining the  comparative  size  of  any 
two  corresponding  parts  of  the 
body.  Such  instrirnieuts  as  the 
cyrtometer,  callipers,  helometer, 
&c.,  are  often  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

MENTA'GRA  {mentum,t\i&  chin, 
i.ypa,  seizure).  A  barbarous  term 
for  the  equally  barbarous  phrase, 
sycosis  menti,  denoting  an  eruption 
about  the  chin,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  soft  pnlp  of  the  fig.  Why 
not  adopt  the  term  genci-agra,  from 
yiviiov,  the  chin  ?  We  have  genio- 
glossus  and  _9e7wo-h}'oideus,  classical 
words,  though  incorrectly  spelled. 

MENTAGROTHYTON  {menta- 
gra,  and  <t)VT6v,  a  plant).  Sycosis 
contagiosa.  A  hybrid  name  pro- 
posed by  Gruby  of  Vienna,  who 
considers  sycosis  to  be  occasioned 
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by  a  new  cryptogamic  plant,  exist- 
ing in  the  roots  of  the  hairs  of  the 
beard,  and  around  that  portion 
which  is  contained  in  the  hair- 
follicle.  The  disease  is  thus  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  purely  vegetable 
origin,  and  to  be  capable  of  being 
communicated  by  transmission  of 
the  spores  of  the  plant — an  opinion 
from  which  Sir  Erasmus  Wilsou 
entirely  dissents.    See  Mcnlacjra. 

MENTHA.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  Labiate  plants,  includ- 
ing M.  viridis,  green  mint  or 
spearmint ;  M.  piperita,  or  pepper- 
mint ;  and  M.  pidegium,  or  penny- 
royal. 

MENTUJif.  The  chin  ;  the  pro- 
jecting surface  of  which  is  termed 
the  mental  process.  1.  The  mental 
or  labial  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the 
inferior  dental  nerve,  emerging 
from  the  jaw  at  the  mental  foramen. 
2.  Under  the  term  mcnto-labialis, 
Chaussier  has  united  the  levator 
labii  inferioris  and  the  quadratus 
muscles.  3.  Mento-hijoid  mxtsde,  a 
small  muscular  slip  occasionally 
found  passing  from  the  hyoid  bone 
to  the  chin  in  the  middle  line  ; 
according  to  Macalister  it  probably 
is  a  differentiated  portion  of  the 
platysma. 

MEPHI'TIS.  A  noxious,  pes- 
tilential exhalation  from  the  earth. 
Hence  the  term  Mepliitic  acid  was 
applied  by  Bewley  to  carbonic  acid, 
from  its  occasioning  death  on  being 
respired.  Mepihitic  air  is  another 
name  for  nitrogen  gas. 

MERA'CUS  {merus,  unmixed). 
Without  mixture.  Celsus  has 
meracce  potiones,  drauglits  of  pure 
wine ;  and  Pliny,  vinum  meracu- 
lum,  wine  pretty  pure. 

MERCA'PTAN.  Sulphur- 
aleohol.  A  liquid  of  an  ethereal 
character,  named  from  its  energetic 
action  on  the  oxide  of  mercury — 
quasi  mercurium  captans.    It  is  an 


alcohol,  the  oxygen  of  which  is 
I'eplaced  by  sulphur. 

ME'RCURETHYL,  CHLORIDE 
OF.  A  compound  recently  intro- 
duced into  medicine,  and  known 
also  by  the  name  Hydrargyrum 
cethylo-clilm-ahim.  It  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  in  the  same  doses. 

MERCURIAL  E'RETHISM. 
An  affection  arising  from  the  use 
of  mercury,  and  cliaracterized  by 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  fre- 
quent sighing,  trembling,  &c.  See 
Tremor  mcrcurialis. 

MERCURIAL;  JOVIAL; 
SATURNINE.  These  terms,  as 
applied  to  different  temperaments, 
are  legacies  bequeathed  to  our 
language  from  the  doctrine  of  astro- 
logy, which  held  that  the  planet 
under  which  a  person  was  born 
affected  his  disposition  for  life, 
rendering  him  light-hearted,  happy, 
or  gloomy,  as  he  might  happen  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  or  Saturn  (the  leaden 
planet),  respectively. 

MERCURIAL  PALSY.  Mer- 
ewial  tremor.  A  convulsive  agita- 
tion of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
incident  to  workmen  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  mercury,  occurring 
only  when  the  muscles  are  acted 
upon  by  volition,  and  ceasing  when 
the  patient  is  at  rest. 

MERCURIAL  RASH.  A  variety 
of  the  Eczema  rubrum,  arising  from 
the  external  use  of  mercury  ;  hence, 
it  has  been  called  eczema  mercuriale ; 
erythema  mercuriale ;  hydrargyria  ; 
and  mercurial  lepra. 

MERCU'RICUM  and  MERCU- 
RO'SUM.  The  former  term  denotes 
the  mercury  in  inercui'ic  salts,  the 
latter  the  mercury  in  mercurous 
salts  ;  the  former  is  diatomic,  the 
latter  monatomic. 

ME'RCURY.  A  beautiful  white 
metal  differing  from  all  others  in 
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being  always  tluiil,  unless  subjected 
to  a  temperature  of  about  38°  F., 
when  it  becomes  solid.  Some  of 
its  names  suggest  its  silvery  appear- 
ance and  liquid  form,  as  hydrar- 
gyrum, or  silver-water ;  others,  its 
mobility  and  liquidity,  as  well  as 
its  resemblance  to  silver,  as  argen- 
tum  vivum,  aqua  argentea,  aqioa 
metallorum,  and  quicksilver.  Its 
volatility  has  also  gained  for  it  the 
name  of  that  locomotive  personage, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods.  See 
Hydrargyrum. 

ME'RICARP  (jue'poy,  a  part, 
icapiros,  fruit).  The  botanical  desig- 
nation of  a  half  of  the  fruit  of  an 
Umbelliferous  plant.  What  are 
called  caraway-secc^s  are,  in  fact, 
fruits,  each  consisting  of  two 
achenia,  or  mericarps,  placed  face 
to  face,  and  separating  from  a 
central  axis.  The  two  together 
are  called  crcmocarp  {Kpefidw,  to 
suspend),  from  their  being  sus- 
pended from  the  common  central 
axis. 

MERISMOPE'DIA  {fi.ipi(Tix6s,  a 
dividing,  TreSfoj/,  a  flat  surface). 
Plate  cocci.  A  genus  of  coccaceaj 
(vid.  Bacteria).  Division  occurs 
in  two  directions,  forming  plates. 
The  genus  comprises  : — 

1.  Mcrismopedia  gonorrlmai.  The 
cocci  occur  singly,  in  chains,  in 
tetrads  or  zooglcca  groups  in  gonor- 
rhceal  pus. 

2.  Micrococcus  tetragonus.  The 
cocci  occur  in  tetrads  surrounded 
by  a  hyaline  capsule.  They  are 
found  in  the  sputa  of  phthisical 
patients  and  in  the  walls  of  tuber- 
cular cavities  {Orookshank). 

MERKEL'S  CORPUSCLES. 
Same  as  Grandry's  Corpuscles. 

MEROBLA'STIC  (m«po5,  a  part, 
PKaa-rSs,  a  shoot).  The  term 
applied  to  an  ovum  when  a  portion 
only  of  the  yolk  is  involved  in  the 
lirocess  of  segmentation   for  the 


formation  of  the  embryo.  See 
Holohlaatic. 

ME'ROCELE  {nr,p6s,  the  thigh, 
wijAtj,  a  tumor).  Femoral  or  crural 
hernia  ;  hernia  in  which  the  viscera 
protrude  through  the  crural  canal, 
or  through  an  opening  on  the  outer 
side  of  Gimbernat's  ligament.  See 
Hernia. 

MERORGANIZA'TION  {fjiipos, 
a  part,  dpyav'i^ai,  to  organize). 
Organization  in  part ;  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  general  principles  of 
organization ;  a  term  applied  to 
processes  in  which  substances  are 
slightly  or  partially  organized,  as 
sugar,  starch,  &c. 

MERULIUS  LACRIMANS.  The 
fungus  of  the  "  dry  rot  "  in  wood. 

MERUS.  Mere,  pure ;  unmixed, 
as  merum  vinum,  neat  wine,  &c. 
Hence,  when  merum  is  said  of 
wine,  vinum  is  understood — "curare 
geuiuramero;"  hence  also  "  mero- 
bibus,"  one  who  drinks  wine  with- 
out water,  or,  according  to  the 
Ancients,  a  drunkard.  See  Tcme- 
tum. 

MES-,  MESO-  ifi^ffos).  Medius. 
The  Greek  term  for  middle,  or 
mediate,  or  that  which  is  situated 
between  others.  The  word  is  used  as 
a  prefix  in  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  Mcs-araic  {apaid,  the  small 
intestines).  A  term  synonymous 
with  mesenteric. 

2.  Mcs-cncepJmlon  {iyKt(pa\ov, 
the  brain).  A  primary  division  of 
the  brain,  consisting  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  crura  cerebri,  and 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

3.  Mes-enteric  glands.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  small  intestine, 
situated  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery,  in  the  meshes  formed  by 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 

4.  Mes-entcritis.  Inflammation 
of  the  mesentery. 

5.  Mes-entery  {tunpov,  an  in- 
testine).     The  membrane  which 
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suspends  the  small  intestines  from 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  ; 
a  reflection  of  the  peritonfEum. 

6.  Mesial  plane.  An  imaginary 
plane,  dividing  the  head,  neck,  and 
trunk  into  similar  halves,  towards 
right  and  left.  Every  aspect 
towards  this  plane  is  mesial,  and 
every  aspect  towards  right  or  left 
is  lateral ;  that  to  the  right  being 
dextral,  that  to  the  left  sinistral. 

7.  Meso-hlast  {^XacTTos,  germen). 
1.  A  soft,  solid,  or  gelatinous  body 
occupying  the  interior  of  a  cell,  and 
usually  called  the  nucleus.  2. 
The  middle  of  the  three  layers  of 
the  germ,  the  nether  layer  being  the 
hypoblast.    See  Blastoderm. 

8.  Meso-carp  {KapirSs,  fruit).  The 
intermediate  part  of  the  pericarp  of 
■fruits  ;  when  fleshy,  it  is  called 
sarcocajp. 

9.  Meso-cxcum.  A  hybrid  word, 
denoting  a  duplicatui'c  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  cfecum,  occurring  occasionally 
only. 

10.  Mcso-chmulriac.  The  name 
tjiveu  by  Boerhaave  to  flesliy  fibres 
situated  between  the  cartilaginous 
rings  of  the  trachea. 

11.  Mesa-colic  hernia.  The  name 
•  r'iven  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to 
I  aernia,  in  which  the  intestine  pro- 
I  ti'udes  between  the  layers  of  the 
rmesocolon. 

I  12.  Mcso-colon  {icS>\ov,  the  colon). 
Wid.  duplicature  of  the  peritonfeum 
I  situated  in  the  sides  of  the  abdo- 
I  .nen.  The  ascending  mesa-colon  is 
I  ;lie  fold  which  connects  the  upper 
I  lart  of  the  ascending  colon  with  the 
I  Josterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  ;  the 
I  lesecnding  meso-calon,  that  which 
I  ionnects  the  descending  colon  and 
I  :he  sigmoid  flexure  with  the 
I  ibdominal  wall. 

I  13.  Meso-derm  (Se'p/xa,  skin).  The 
i  lamc  of  a  layer  or  layers  occurring 
I  letween  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm, 


in  the  process  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment.   See  Yolk-segmentatian. 

14.  Meso-gastrium  {yaartjp,  the 
stomach).  A  kind  of  suspensory 
band  of  the  stomach,  observed  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  embryonic  life, 
which  at  a  later  period  is  converted 
into  the  lesser  or  gastro-hepatic 
omentum. 

15.  Mesa-ceplialan  {icecpaKv,  the 
head).  The  name  given  by  Chaus- 
sier  to  the  pons  Varolii. 

16.  Mesa-lobe.  Chaussier's  desig- 
nation of  the  corpus  callosum,  or 
the  maxima  commissura  cerebri  of 
Soemmering.  Hence  we  have  7neso- 
lobar  arteries,  or  those  of  the  corpus 
callosum. 

17.  Meso-nephros  {vecppos,  a  kid- 
ney). This  term  and  pronephros 
and  metanei^hros,  are  respectively 
applied  by  Prof.  Ray  Lankester  to 
the  middle,  anterior,  and  posterior 
divisions  of  the  segmental  organs  in 
Elasmobranch  fishes.  The  mcso- 
nephros  corresponds  to  the  Wolfllau 
body,  the  metanephros  to  the 
permanent  kidney  of  amniota,  and 
the  pronephros  is  the  head  kidney 
of  Balfour  and  Sedgewick. 

18.  Meso-phlKum  {(pKoio';,  bark). 
That  portion  of  the  bark  of  plants 
which  lies  between  the  epiphloeum 
and  the  endophloeum  or  liber. 

19.  Mcso-phyllum  {(pvWov,  a 
leaf).  The  cellular  substance  of 
the  leaves  of  plants  ;  also  called 
diachyma  and  diploe. 

20.  Mesa-rectum.  A  hybrid  word 
denoting  the  "intestinum  rectum," 
or  that  part  of  the  peritonajura 
which  connects  the  rectum  with 
the  front  of  the  sacrum. 

21.  Mesa-sperm  {a-irtpij.a,  seed). 
The  middle  one  of  the  three  mem- 
branes by  which  seeds  are  some- 
times enveloped. 

22.  Meso-thenar  {0evap,  thenar, 
the  palm  of  the  hand).  A  muscle 
which  directs  the  thumb  towards 
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the  palm.  The  term  was  applied 
by  Wiuslow  to  the  adductor  pol- 
licis,  united  to  the  deep-seated 
portion  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis. 

23.  Mesotica.  Diseases  affecting 
the  parenchyma  ;  the  first  order  of 
the  class  Eccritica  of  Mason  Good  ; 
the  first  two  genera  of  which  are 
polysarcia  and  emphyma. 

ME'SITE.  A  liquid  existing  in 
pyroxylic  spirit,  and  produced  in 
the  distillation  jof  wood.  Mesitcn 
is  a  similar  product  of  the  same 
process.  Mesityle  is  the  name 
given  by  Kane  to  the  supposed 
radical  of  acetone.  Mesitylene  is 
a  light  oily  liquid,  produced  by  dis- 
tilling acetone  with  faming  sul- 
phuric acid. 

ME'SMERISM.  Animal  mag- 
netism ;  a  system  introduced  by 
Anton  Mesmer,  a  native  of  Mars- 
burg  in  Baden.  It  is  described 
under  the  term  Animal  Magnetism. 

MET-,  META-  {Mrd).  A  Greek 
preposition,  signifying  after,  with, 
&c.  In  composition,  it  denotes 
change,  transference,  &c.  In 
chemical  nomenclature  it  is  used 
to  designate  compounds  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  bodies  before 
the  names  of  which  it  is  placed. 
Jl/ei-acetoue,  for  instance,  is  closely 
related  toacetone.  The  antimoniates 
correspond  with  the  monobasic 
phosphates,  the  Dici-antimoniates 
with  the  bibasic  phosphates. 

METABO'LIO  FORGE  (^era- 
^oKiKos,  changeable,  from  juera- 
jSoA?/,  change).  A  term  applied  by 
Schwann  to  the  force  or  power 
possessed  by  living  cells  of  changing 
the  character  of  the  substances 
which  are  brought  into  contact 
with  them. 

METACA'RPUS  {fierd,  beyond, 
Kap-Kos,  the  wrist).  That  part  of 
the  hand  which  is  situated  between 
the  carpus  and  the  fingers.  It 
consists  of  five  long  bones,  forming 


the  back  of  the  hand  posteriorly, 
and  the  palm  anteriorly,  each  bone 
divisible  into  a  head,  a  shaft,  and 

MET- ACETONE.  A  colourless 
liquid,  obtained  in  the  process  of 
distilling  sugar  with  lime. 

METACINE'SIS  (^tercJ,  a  prepo- 
sition denoting  cliange,  and  kIv-ijctis, 
a  movement).  Metakinesis.  Trans- 
position or  metastasis.  It  is  also 
applied  to  that  stage  of  carj^ocinesis, 
during  which,  after  the  formation  of 
the  aster  by  the  chromatin  filaments, 
the  latter  divide  into  two,  a  portion 
passing  to  each  pole  of  the  nucleus 
to  form  the  dyaster  or  double  aster. 

METAGA'LLIC  AGID.  Melano- 
gallic  acid;  gallulmic  acid.  An 
acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat 
upon  pyrogallic  acid,  this  being  also 
produced  by  similar  action  on  gallic 
acid. 

METAGE'NESIS  (^^rd,  a  pre- 
position denoting  change,  and  yl- 
uecris,  generation).  Alternation  of 
generations.  A  term  indicating  a 
series  of  changes  in  organic  develop- 
ment, according  to  the  law  of  Par- 
tlienogenesis.  Thus  the  Acalephe 
passes  through  both  the  Infusorial 
and  the  Polype  stages,  and  propa- 
gates by  germination,  as  well  as  by 
spontaneous  fission,  before  it  acquires 
its  mature  form  and  sexual  organs. 
This  difters  from  Metamorphosis, 
which  denotes  that  the  same  indi- 
vidual changes  its  form,  not  that 
a  series  of  successively  generated 
individuals  are  developed  from  a 
single  ovum. 

METALLIC  TINKLING.  See 
Auscultation. 

METALLOI'DS  (fi^TaWov,  a 
metal,  6?5oy,  likeness).  A  term 
applied  to  a  class  of  bodies  which 
resemble  metals  in  certain  physical 
characteristics  and  chemical  rela- 
tions. The  metalloids,  in  uniting 
with  oxygen,  generally  form  acid 
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compounds  ;  wliilst  metals,  in  com- 
bining with  oxygen,  generally  form 
bases.  The  metalloids  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  electro-negative 
bodies,  whilst  the  metals  are  electro- 
positive. 

META'LLURGY  (^/raWo^,  a 
metal,  tpyov,  work).  The  separa- 
tion of  metals  from  their  ores.  It 
comprises  the  several  operations  of 
assaying,  refining,  smelting,  &c. 

METALS  {/xeraWof,  a  pit  or  cave 
in  which  minerals  were  sought  ; 

■  hence,  a  mine  ;  afterwards,  a 
:  mineral ;  lastly,  a  metal).  These 

are  elementary  bodies  constituting 
the  great  bulk  of  mineral  substances 

:  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
They  are  elements  capable  of  form- 

i  ing  bases  by  combining  with  oxygen, 
or  salts  by  combining  with  a  salt- 

1  radical.    They  are  characterized  by 

•  the  qualities  of  ductility,  mallea- 
bility, "  metallic  lustre, "  in  various 

.  degrees,  &c. 

1.  Metals  are  termed  native, 
when  found   in  an  uncombined 

:  form  ;  mineralized,  when  combined 
with  other  bodies  ;  compounds  of 

■  two  or  more  metals,  except  mer- 
1  cury,  are  called  alloys,  and  possess 

the  characteristic  properties  of  pure 

■  metals;  those  of  mercury  with  other 
metals  are  called  amalgams. 

2.  The  termination  in  -uret  or 
■ide  denotes  combinations  of  the 
simple  non-metallic  elements,  either 
with  one  another,  with  a  metal,  or 
with  a  metallic  oxide  ;  thus  sulph- 
uret  or  sulph-ic?e  of  iron  signifies  a 
compound  of  sulphur  with  iron. 

3.  The  result  of  the  oxidation  of 
metals,  when  heated  in  the  air, 
was  formerly  called  a  calx,  and 
the  process  of  forming  it,  calcimi- 
tion;  when  mixed  with  nitrate  or 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  projected 
into  a  red-hot  crucible,  metals  are 
said  to  be  deflagrated ;  when  the 
oxides  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 


state,  they  are  said  to  suffer 
rediiction. 

4.  Perfect  metals.  Metals  which 
combine  with  difficulty  with  oxygen, 
and  consequently  are  not  easily 
oxidized  ;  in  this  state  they  readily 
part  with  oxygen  by  the  simple 
application  of  heat,  and  are  con- 
verted into  pure  metals.  Such  are 
platinimi,  gold,  and  silver. 

5.  Base  metals.  Metals  which 
readily  combine  with  oxygen,  partly 
by  mere  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere, or  when  heated  and  fused. 
Such  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
and  zinc. 

6.  Acidifying  metals.  A  few 
metals  which,  entering  into  com- 
bination with  oxygen,  possess  the 
properties  of  acids,  which  are  hence 
called  metallic  acids. 

7.  Kaligenousmetals.  Themetallic 
bases  of  the  alkalies,  viz.,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  lithium.  These 
powerfully  attract  oxygen,  forming 
oxides  which  are  termed  alkalies. 

8.  Tcrrigeno^is  metals.  Those 
metals  whose  oxides  yield  the  earths 
properly  so  called,  as  alumina  or 
pure  clay ;  which  resist  the  action 
of  heat,  and  are  insoluble  in  water. 
These  are  aluminium,  barium,  stron- 
tium, calcium,  and  magnesium. 

9.  C'alcigenous  metals.  These  are 
metals  the  oxides  of  which  were 
termed  by  the  ancient  chemists 
calces.    See  Calcination. 

10.  Metals  of  rare  occii^rrence. 
These  are  glucinum,  thorium, 
zirconium,  yttrium,  erbium,  cer- 
ium, lanthanum,  and  didymium. 
They  constitute  the  respective 
metallic  bases  of  oxides  which  are 
earths,  and  are  designated  by 
changing  the  final  -um  of  the 
respective  metals  into  -a,  as 
glucina,  &c. 

1 1 .  Metals  ofxmknown  properties. 
These  are  tantalum  or  columbium, 
and  niobium.    The  latter  is  found 
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associated  with  tantalum  in  tlie 
Swedish  mineral  yttro-tantalite. 
_  METAME'RIC  {ixiri,  a  prepo- 
sition denoting  change,  and  fitpos, 
a  part).  A  term  applied  to  com- 
pounds which  have  the  same  com- 
position and  the  same  molecular 
weight,  but  in  which  the  elements 
are  differently  arranged ;  carbon 
may  be  combined  in  the  same 
proportions  and  quantities  to  form 
both  acetone  and  propyl  aldehyde  ; 
the  same  empirical  formula,  CsHgO, 
represents  both  bodies.  See  Iso- 
meric and  Polymeric. 

ME'TAMERIDES  (juera,  a  pre- 
position denoting  change,  /xepos,  a 
part).  Chemical  compounds  which 
liave  the  same  combining  propor- 
tion, but  differ  in  constitution  and 
properties. 

METAMORPHO'PSIS  (^era- 
txop<t>6ofjLai,  to  be  transformed,  6^is, 
vision).  A  species  of  defective 
vision,  in  which  objects  appear 
confused  or  distorted. 

METAMORPHO'SIS  {fi^ranop- 
(ptaffis,  a  transformation).  This 
term  is  applied,  in  Biology,  to 
those  alterations  which  are  under- 
gone after  extrusion  from  the  egg, 
and  which  alter  extensively  the 
general  form  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  individual.  It  comprises  the 
changes  by  which  the  "larva"  of 
the  Butterfly  passes  through  the 
chrysalis  or  "pupa"  state  to  that 
of  the  "imago"  or  perfect  insect. 
See  Transformation. 

This  term  has  been  applied  by 
Liebig  to  those  chemical  actions 
in  which  a  given  compound  is 
caused,  by  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  substance,  to  resolve  itself 
into  two  or  more  compounds  ;  as 
sugar,  by  the  presence  of  yeast, 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

METANEPHROS  (^era,  be- 
hind, vipp6s,  a  kidney).  See 
Mesonephros. 


METAPEPTONE.  One  of  the 
products,  according  to  Meissner,  of 
the  action  of  pepsin  on  proteids. 

MF-TAPHO'SPHATES.    A  term 
applied  by  Prof.  Graliam  to  the  i 
hydrates  of  phosphoric    acid,  to  ". 
mark  the  cause  of  the  retention  of  , 
peculiar  properties  by  their  acid, 
when  free  and  in  solution  ;  viz., 
that  it  was  not  then  simply  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  phosphoric  acid 
together  with  water.    They  are  the 
salts  of  metaphosphoric  acid,  and 
the  di;  tri-,  tctra-,  liexametaphos- 
phates  are  the  salts  of  the  corre- 
sponding  acids  which  are  poly- 
meric with  ordinary  metaphosphoric 
acid. 

METAPO'PHYSIS  {/.lerd,  be- 
tween, aiT6<t>u(Tis,  an  apophysis). 
An  exogenous  process  of  a  vertebra, 
situated  between  the  diapophysis 
and  the  zygapophysis  in  the 
archetypal  vertebrate  skeleton.  See 
Vertebra. 

META'STASIS  (metcJo-too-is,  a 
being  put  into  a  difierent  place). 
Literally,  a  removal  from  one  place 
to  another.  Generally,  the  super- 
vention of  an  affection  of  a  new 
organ,  on  the  subsidence  of  a 
similar  disorder  of  a  limb  or  organ 
primarily  affected,  under  the  false 
idea  that  the  disease  was  removed 
or  transferred  itself  from  one  point 
to  another ;  as  the  cessation  of 
rheumatism  followed  by  pericarditis, 
&c. 

1.  Metastasis  of  secretion.  The 
process  by  which  a  secreting  organ 
assumes  the  function  belonging  to 
another  organ. 

2.  "Metastatic  or  Secondary 
abscesses."  A  term  given  to  the 
formation  of  numerous  purulent 
deposits  occurring  in  pyaemia. 

METATA'RSUS  {furd,  beyond, 
rapa-Ss,  the  tarsus).  The  part  of 
the  foot  which  is  situated  between 
the  tarsus  and  the  toes.    It  consists 
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of  five  long  bones,  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  metacarpus. 

M  E  T  A'T  H  E  S  I  S  (^erc^eeins, 
transformation,  a  changing  of  place). 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  an 
operation  by  which  a  morbific  agent 
is  made  to  change  its  scat,  by  being 
removed  from  an  organ  to  another 
in  which  its  effects  produce  less 
disturbance,  as  in  forcing  a  calculus 
from  the  urethra  back  into  the 
bladder,  in  the  operation  for 
depressing  a  cataract,  &c. 

METEORISM  {ixeret^pia-fids,  _  a 
being  raised  up,  a  swelling).  Dis- 
tention of  the  abdomen  by  gas, 
flatulence.    See  Tympanites. 

METEORO'LOGY  (Merecipos, 
raised  on  high,  K6yos,  a  word). 
The  study  of  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena, such  as  storms,  rainfall,  &c. , 
and  their  causes. 

-METER  {/xfTpov,  a  measure).  A 
Greek  termination  of  many  com- 
pound words,  denoting  a  measure 
of  what  is  represented  by  the 
former  part  of  the  words.  1.  In 
words  of  GrecTc  composition  the 
term  is  classical,  as  in  barometer,  or 
measurer  of  weight  ;  thermo-meter, 
or  measurer  of  heat  ;  galacto-meter, 
or  measurer  of  milk,  &c.  2.  In 
words  of  which  the  former  part  is 
Latin,  the  term  is  inappropriate, 
fonning  unclassical  and  hybrid 
compounds,  as  in  lacto- meter,  spiro- 
meter, calori-meter,  pelvi-meter, 
pulrao-meter,  &c.  All  these  terms 
are  specially  noted,  with  reference 
to  their  composition  and  correction, 
in  their  respective  places,  and  some 
remarks  have  been  made  upon 
hybrid  terms  generally  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Preface. 

MfTH^MATA  (/i€TcJ,  a  pre- 
position denoting  change,  and  oF^o, 
blood).  A  term  applied  by  Marshall 
Hal]  to  the  system  of  intermecliate 
hlood-channels  occurring  between 
the  terminations  of  the  arterial  and 


of  the  venous  tissues,  in  which  the 
nutritive  changes  in  the  system  are 
carried  on. 

METHiEMOGLO'BIN.  A  body 
of  uncertain  constitution  produced 
when  hfemoglobin  breaks  up  into 
hoematin  and  albumin. 

METHIO'NIC  ACID  (/icra,  a 
preposition  denoting  change,  and 
deiov,  sulphur).  An  acid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  on  ether. 

METHOD  BY  INGESTION. 
A  term  applied  to  the  employment 
of  medicines  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  intestinal  canal. 

ME'THODE  NUME'RIQUE. 
The  "numerical  method;"  a 
method  of  pursuing  the  study  of 
physic,  invented  by  M.  Louis.  It 
consists — 1.  in  the  collection,  with 
every  precaution  to  secure  accuracy 
and  to  avoid  omissions,  of  individual 
Cases  ;  and  2,  in  the  analysis  and 
collation  of  these  cases,  so  as  to 
deduce  general  Laios  and  con- 
clusions. 

METHO'DIC  SECT.  A  class  of 
pi-actitioners  founded  by  the  Roman 
physician  Themison,  a  disciple  of 
Asclepiades,  who  attributed  all 
diseases  to  overhracing ov  relaxation ; 
hence,  all  medicines  were  classed  as 
relaxing  and  bracing  remedies. 

ME'THYL  {fieOv,  wine,  D'Arj, 
matter).  The  lowest  in  the  series 
of  hydrocarbon  radicals,  and  the 
organic  radical  of  the  wood-spirit 
series  of  compounds.  Methylic 
alcohol,  also  called  pyr'oxylic  spirit 
and  wood-spirit,  is  the  spirit  con- 
tained in  the  liquid  procured  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood. 
Methylated  spirit  is  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  with  10  per  cent,  of  its 
bulk  of  wood-naphtha.  Mcthol  is  a 
hydrocarbon  constituent  of  wood- 
naphtha. 

Methyl-,  Mcthylo-,  Metho-.  Pre- 
fixes used  in  chemical  nomenclature 
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to  denote  the  presence  of  the  radical 
methyl  in  tlie  compounds  to  which 
they  are  applied,  as  in  mcihyl-iirea, 
a  compound  rn-ea  containing  a 
cyanate  of  methyl,  &c. 

METHY'STICA  ( ixiOuffriKos,  in- 
toxicating by  wine).  Substances 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
hilaration and  inebriation,  as  wine, 
ardent  spirit,  &c. 

METOPO'SCOPY  {fi4Ta>irov,_  the 
forehead,  crK07re'a>,  to  examine). 
The  art  of  divining  by  inspection 
of  the  forehead  ;  practised  among 
the  Romans,  and  in  the  middle 
ages.    See  Physiognomy. 

METRE  or  METER.  A  measure 
of  length  equal  to  39.37  English 
inches. 

METRITIS  (fi-liTpa,  the  uterus). 
Hystcrilis.  InHammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  unimpregnated 
uterus.  By  Peri-metritis  is  denoted 
inflammation  of  the  uterine  peri- 
tonseum,  as  distinguished  from 
Para-mctritis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  cellular  tissue  in  connection 
with  the  uterus. 

METRO-PERITONITIS  Mi  pa, 
the  uterus,  and  peritonitis.  Peri- 
tmiitis  ptcerperariim.  Puerperal 
peritonitis  ;  an  affection  conse- 
quent on  parturition. 

METRORRHA'GIA  {^rpa,  the 
uterus,  pT}yvvixi,  to  burst  forth). 
Hysterorrhagia.  Irregular  uterine 
hremorrhage. 

METROSCOPE  (/tfjrpa,  the 
uterus,  (TKoireoj,  to  observe).  An 
instrument  on  the  principle  of  the 
stethoscope,  designed  by  M.  Nauche, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  pregnancy  by  applying 
the  distal  end  of  the  instrument  to 
the  OS  uteri. 

MEZE'REI  CORTEX.  Meze- 
reon-bark  ;  the  dried  bark  of  the 
Da2}hne  Mezercuvi,  or  Mezereon, 
or  of  the  Da2}h7ie  Laurcola,  or 
Spurge-laurel.     It  enters  into  the 


composition  of  the  decoctum  sarsce 
comp.  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia. 
Under  the  name  garoic,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  France,  to  produce  vesi- 
cation. 

MIA'SMA  {fi'ia(Ttia,  from  fji.ialvcc. 
to  pollute).  This  term  denot< 
pollution  or  corru^jtion,  generally, 
and  is  employed  to  designate  a 
volatile,  deleterious  principle  aris- 
ing from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and 
then  regarded  as  the  contagious 
effluvium  of  disease  ;  or  from  decaj'- 
ing  animal  or  vegetable  substances  ; 
or  from  certainportions  of  the  earth, 
and  then  referred  to  malaria,  marsh- 
gas,  &c. 

MICA  PAN  IS.  Crumb  of 
bread.  The  soft  part  of  bread  made 
with  wheat-flour,  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  cataplasma  carbonis  or 
charcoal-poultice  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia. 

MICROCE'PHALOUS  {fiiKpoKf- 
<pa\os,  small-headed).  A  Greek 
adjective,  denoting  small-headed, 
and  applied  to  an  arrest  of  devel- 
opment of  the  cranium.  The  sub- 
jects of  this  malformation  are  called 
microcephalics,  and  their  condition 
is  that  of  microccpihalism. 

MICROCOCCUS  {iJ.iKp6s,  small, 
KOKKos,  a  kernel).  A  genus  of 
coccacene  (see  Bacteria).  Mass  cocci. 
The  cocci  divide  in  one  direction, 
and  then  remain  united  in  irregular 
heaps  {Zooglcea  mass),  or  in  strings. 
The  genus  comprises  : — 

1.  Micrococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 
The  yellow  coccus  of  pus,  the  coccus 
of  acute  infectious  osteo-myelitis. 
The  cocci  occur  singly  or  in  masses. 

2.  Micrococcus  pyoganeus.  Ellip- 
soidal cocci  found  in  blue  orgi-eenish 
pus. 

3.  Micrococcus  cholerw  gallinarum. 
Bacterium  of  Fowl-cholera.  The 
cocci  are  sometimes  united  in  pairs 
forming  a  figure  of  8,  in  the  tissues 
they  appear  as  rods.     The  microbe 
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is  aerobic,  and  is  foiiucl  i  u  the  blood 
and  organs  of  fowls  affected  with 
fowl-cholera. 

4.  Micrococcus  prodigioms. 
'  Blood  rain, '  ' Bleeding  host. '  Oval 
cocci  forming  red  Zoogloea  found  in 
'  red '  milk,  and  occasionally  on 
bread  and  boiled  rice. 

5.  Micrococcus  of  septiccemia  in 
raibits.  Ellipsoidal  cocci  found  in 
the  different  organs  of  rabbits  after 
the  injection  of  putrid  meat  infusion. 

6.  Micrococcus  of  pyccmia  in 
rabbits.  Round  cocci  and  dijilo-cocci 
producing  pyoemia  when  introduced 
into  the  rabbit  by  injecting  a  little 
distilled  water  in  which  the  skin  of 
a  mouse  had  been  macerated. 

7.  Micrococcus  of  progressive  sup- 
I  puration  in  rabbits.  Cocci  occurring 
i  in  zoogloea  masses  in  abscesses  pro- 
I  duced  by  injecting  into  rabbits  a 
:  small  quantity  of  decomposing 
1  blood. 

8.  Micrococcus  hcematodes.  Cocci 
'  which  have  been  found  in  the  sweat 
:  fi'om  the  human  axilla,  and  which 
-  stain  the  linen  a  brick-red  colour. 

Other  members  are — 31.  fulvus,  M. 
luteus,  M.  aurantiacus,  M.  viola- 
ceus,  M.  chlorinus. — Crookshank. 
_  MICROCO'SMIC  SALT  {f^iKpds, 
1  little,  Koffjxos,  order).  Phospiliorus 
i  salt.    Sodio-ammonio-hydric  phos- 
!  phate  ;  it  is  employed  as  a  flux, 
i  in  experiments  with  the  blow-pipe. 
1  This  salt  was  obtained  by  the  early 
•  chemists  from  urine,  and  ft-om  them 
:  its  name  has  been  fancifully  con- 
nected  with  the  following  term. 
MICROCOSMOS  {,xiKp6s,  little, 
c  Kocfios,  order).    Little  world.  In 
1  l^aleigh's  History  of  the  World,  we 
r  read  : — "  Because  in  the  little  frame 
of  man's  body  there  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Universal,    and  (by 
allusion)  a  kind  of  participation  of 
all  the  parts  there,  therefore  was 
\  Man  called  Microcosmos,    or  the 
:  Little  World." 
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MICROGLO'SSIA  {^LiKp6s, 
small,  yXaiffffa,  the  tongue).  Con- 
genital smallness  of  the  tongue  ; 
one  of  the  causes  of  dysphagia.  It 
is  owing,  according  to  Andral,  to  an 
arrest  of  development,  and  the  con- 
sequent existence  of  the  hyoid 
portion  only  of  the  tongue, 

MICRO'METER  (niKpds,  small, 
nerpov,  a  measure).  A  very  finely 
divided  scale  for  measuring  the  size 
of  objects  in  the  ileld  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

MICROPHONE  ifiiKp6s,  small, 
tpQivf),  voice).    See  Telephone. 

MICROPSIA  ifiiKpds,  small, 
6\pis,  sight).  An  affection  of  sight 
in  which  objects  appear  smaller  than 
they  really  are  ;  it  may  be  due  to 
imperfect  accommodation,  or  to 
disease  of  the  retina. 

MICRO'PYLE  iniKpSs,  small, 
TTuAr),  a  gate).  A  term  in  botany 
for  the  foramen  of  the  ripe  seed, 
comprising  the  exostome  and  the 
endostome  of  the  ovule,  which  lead 
to  the  internal  portion  of  the  ovule, 
or  the  nucleus. 

MICRO'SPORON  {/xtKpds,  small, 
ffiropos,  a  seed).  "A  dermophytic 
fungus,  remarkable  for  its  simple 
cell-structure  ;  met  with  in  chloas- 
ma, i.e.  pityriasis  versicolor,  and 
identical  with  the  epidermophyton 
of  Bazin  ;  the  microsporon  furfur." 
—E.  Wilson. 

Microsp)oron  Audouini  is  the 
parasite  of  Tineadecalvans  ;  M.  fur- 
fur, of  Tinea  versicolor  or  chloasma ; 
and  M.  mentagrophytes  is  a  para- 
site infesting  the  follicles  of  hair  in 
Sycosis  or  Mentagra. 

MICROTOME  {jxiKpSs,  small, 
Tifj-voi,  to  cut).  An  instrument  for 
cutting  very  thin  sections  for  micro- 
scopic examination. 

MICROZYMES  (/^i/cpo's,  small, 
^vfir),  leaven).  The  name  given  to 
small ,  living,  solid  particles,  observed 
in  the  blood,  and  stated  to  be  the 
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causes  of  sheep-pox  and  glanders, 
two  of  the  most  destructive  of 
ejMzootic  diseases.  The  term  is 
sometimes  employed,  generically, 
to  include  both  microspores  and 
bacteria.    See  Bacteria. 

MICTURI'TIOlSr  {mictiirire,  to 
desire  to  make  water).  The  act 
of  making  water  ;  also,  a  morbid 
frequency  of  this  act. 

MIDRIB.  The  principal  vein 
of  a  leaf,  running  from  the  top  of 
the  petiole  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf, 
and  consisting  of  fibro-vascular 
tissue. 

MIDRIFF  {mid  and  ITri/e,  the 
belly).  Diaphragina.  The  muscle 
which  separates  the  thoracic  from 
the  abdominal  cavity. 

MIDWIFE.  The  derivation  of 
this  word  is  uncertain  ;  but,  as  we 
find  it  spelt  "medewifo"  and 
"  meadwife"  in  Wiclif's  Bible,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  the  wife 
or  woman  who  acts  for  a  mead  or 
re  w  ard .  —  Trench . 

MIGRAINE.  A  paroxysmal 
form  of  headache  acconii:)anied  by 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  often 
preceded  by  visual  disturbances, 
such  as  heuiiopia,  flashes  of  light, 
&c.  ;  it  is  often  one-sided,  and  lias 
for  that  reason  been  termed  hcmi- 
crania.  Other  names  for  the  alfec- 
tion  are  '  bilious  headache'  and  'sick 
headache.' 

MILD  ALKALI.  A  term 
applied  to  an  alkali  which  has  lost 
some  of  its  properties  ;  thus,  the 
solution  of  soda  is  corrosive,  and 
was  called  caustic  soda  ;  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  it  loses  its 
corrosive  "  caustic"  properties  and 
becomes  a  "mild"  alkali. 

MILDEW  MORTIFICATION. 
Gangrsena  ustilaginea  ;  gangrene 
produced  by  ergot  of  rye,  or  by 
eating  rye  bread  made  from  grain 
affected  with  the  fungus  claviceps 
purpurm. 


MILIA'RIA  {milium,  a  millet- 
seed).  Sudamina.  Miliary  fever 
—fahris  being  understood.  A 
vesicular  eruption  of  the  skin, 
characterized  by  spots  of  the  size 
of  millet-seeAs,  containing  a  slightly 
opaque  fluid,  aud  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  red  margin  ;  the  fifth  genus 
of  the  order  Vesiciilce  of  Bateman. 
The  vesicles  have  at  first  a  pinkish 
hue  {miliaria  rubra)  ;  afterwards 
they  become  opaque  aud  milky 
{miliaria  alba).  Both  species  are 
referrible  to  the  hidrosis  simplex  of 
authors.  See  Vesiculai.  The  term 
miliary  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
minute,  as  miWary  aneurysm,  minute 
aneurysm  of  the  cerebral  arteries, 
miliary  tubercle,  minute  grey  early 
tubercle. 

MI'LIUM.  A  millet-seed.  A 
prominent  sebaceous  gland  which 
from  occlusion  of  its  duct  is  dis- 
tended witli  the  products  of  secre- 
tion ;  the  ca;orwwa  mz7zM7/i  of  Mason 
Good  ;  the  grutum  of  Plenck. 

MILK.  Lac.  A  compound  fluid, 
consisting  chiefly  of  oleaginous  aud 
albuminous  ingredients,  with  milk, 
sugar, andcertain salts.  Itseparates, 
on  standing,  into  a  thick,  whitish 
fluid,  called  cream,  and  what  is 
termed  skimmed  milk  ;  aud  by  the 
addition  of  rennet,  acids,  or  wine, 
into  a  solid  coagulum,  called  ciird, 
and  a  limpid  fluid,  termed  wliey : 
the  curd  is  caseous  matter,  or  the 
basis  of  cheese  in  a  state  of  purity. 

M  I L  K  -  A  B  S  C  E  S  S.  Tumor 
seated  in  the  breast,  proceeding 
from  a  redundancy  of  milk,  when 
first  secreted  after  child-birth. 

MILK -FEVER.  Febris  lactan- 
Hum.  An  aggi-avated  form  of  the 
excitement  which  takes  place  at 
the  onset  of  lactation,  distinguished 
from  other  puerperal  fevers  by  the 
presence  of  the  local  cause.  It  is 
commonly  said,  in  such  cases,  that 
ih4  milk  flies  to  the  head. 
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MILK-REEK.  A  form  of  tremor 
saturninus,  or  lead-tremors,  occur- 
ring among  the  miners  at  tlie  lead- 
lulls  ;  "the  extremities  tremble  and 
are  convulsed. " 

MILK -SICKNESS.  A  disease 
endemic  in  the  -vvestern  states  of 
Alabama,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 
It  affects  both  man  and  beast.  It 
is  commonly  attributed,  in  cattle, 
to  something  eaten  or  drunken  by 
them ;  and  in  man,  to  the  eating 
of  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have 
been  affected  with  this  disease. 
From  the  rigors  which  occur  in 
animals,  the  disease  has  been  called 
tvciixblcSa 

MILK,  SUGAR  OF.  Ladin ; 
Saccholactin,  Lactose,  Galactose.  A 
substance  obtained  from  whey  by 
evaporation.  It  occurs  in  commerce 
in  cylindrical  masses,  in  the  axis  of 
which  is  a  cord  which  serves  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  crystals.  Albumen 
of  milk  is  caseum  or  casein.  See 
LactalMmen. 

MILK-TEETH.  The  first  set 
in  children  ;  shed  in  childhood.  A 
milk-molar  is  a  molar  tooth  which 
is  shed  in  early  life,  and  succeeded 
by  a  premolar.    See  Premolar, 

MILK-THRUSH.  A  disease  in 
which  appear  roundish,  pearl- 
coloured  vesicles,  confined  to  the 
lips,  mouth,  and  intestinal  canal, 
and  generally  terminating  in  curd- 
like sloughs. 

MILK-VESSELS.  A  term 
applied  in  botany  to  certain  cavities 
or  canals  situated  between  the  cells 
of  a  plant,  and  containing  a  milky 
juice,  as  in  leontodon,  papaver, 
&c 

MILLIAMPfeRE.  The  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  ampere.  See 
Ampb-e. 

MILLON'S  REAGENT.  A 
solution  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  ; 
when  added  to  a  solution  containing 
a  proteid  a  precipitate  forms,  whicli 


becomes  brick -red  in  colour  on 
heating. 

MILPHO'SIS  {ixl\(j>co(Tis,  from 
lxlK(pai,  a'l,  the  falling  off  of  the 
eye-brows).  A  term  used  by  Aetius 
for  the  falling  off  of  the  eye-brows, 
and  akin  to  madarosis. 

MI'MICRY  (iJ.ip.iKos,  of  the  nature 
of  fj.'ifj.os,  an  imitator).  A  term 
expressive  of  those  freaks  in  nature, 
by  which  certain  species  of  animals 
assume  external  characters  belong- 
ing to  other  species  to  M'hich  they 
may  be  closely  related,  or  from 
which  they  may  be  very  widely 
removed  in  their  zoological  position. 
Such  animals  are  said  to  be  mimetic, 
and  they  are  well  exemplified  by 
the  butterflies  of  South  America. 

These  freaks  in  nature  are  further 
exemplified  in  the  resemblance  of 
certain  animals,  not  to  some  other 
animals,  but  to  some  natural  objects, 
as  in  the  case  of  insects  known  as 
Specti'cs  (Phasmidcc),  some  of  which 
imitate  dried  twigs,  and  are  called 
walking  -  sticks  ;  and  of  others 
[Phyllia)  which  resemble  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  walking-leaves. 

MIMO'SIS  INQUIE'TA  {plpos, 
a  mimic).  Nervous  state,  flushing, 
trembling,  palpitation,  dyspnoea, 
&c.  The  etymology,  if  correct,  is 
cruel  :  nervous  persons  are  no 
mimics. 

MIMOTA'NNIG  ACID.  A  name 
given  by  Berzelius  to  the  tannic 
acid  procured  from  Mimosa,  to 
distinguish  it  from  quercitannic 
acid,  derived  from  Quercus,  the 
oak. 

MIND  BLINDNESS.  Inability 
to  recognize  seen  objects,  there  being 
no  loss  of  sight ;  the  affection  is 
due  to  a  lesion  of  the  cerebral 
cortGx. 

MIND  DEAFNESS.  Inability 
to  appreciate  sounds,  the  auditory 
apparatus  being  intact ;  it  is  caused 
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by  a  lesion  of  the  first  temporal 
convolution. 

MINDERE'RUS'S  SPIRIT.  The 
liquor  ammonice  acetatis  of  the 
pharmacopceia,  or  liquid  acetate  of 
ammonium.  Raymund  Minderer, 
of  Augsburg,  was  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  published  his 
famous  "Aloedarium"  in  1622. 

MINERAL  ALKALI.  A  metallic 
oxide,  capable  of  restoring  the  blue 
colour  to  litmus  which  has  been 
reddened  by  an  acid. 

MINERAL  DEGENERATION. 
The  deposition  of  mineral  or  earthy 
matters  in  various  organs  or  morbid 
growths  of  the  body,  especially  in 
the  coats  of  arteries  and  in  carti- 
lages. It  comprises  the  deposition 
of  bone,  or  ossification,  and  the 
deposition  of  the  salts  of  lime,  con- 
stituting calcification  ov  petrifaction. 

MINERAL  FOOD.  A  general 
term  for  those  articles  of  food  which 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  the  human 
body.  These  are  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  common  salt ;  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  forms  the  principal  part  of 
the  earthy  matter  of  bone,  and  is 
obtained  from  cereal  plants  and 
animal  food  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  also 
entering  into  the  composition  of 
bone  ;  salts  of  potash  and  other 
saline  matters  in  smaller  pi'opor- 
tions,  contributed  by  the  use  of 
vegetable  food. 

MINERAL  GREEN, 
SCHEELE'S.  Arsenite  of  copper, 
a  combination  of  arsenious  acid  and 
oxide  of  copper  ;  used  as  a  pigment. 

MINERALIZA'TION.  The  pro- 
cess of  converting  a  substance  into 
a  mineral.  A  metal  combined  with 
oxygen,  sulphur,  &c.,  loses  its 
metallic  properties,  and  becomes 
mineralized;  the  latter  bodies  are 
then  termed  mineralizers. 

MINERA'LOGY.  The  branch 
of  Natural  History  which  treats 


of  inorganic  substances,  including 
water,  atmospheric  air,  and  other 
natural  gases,  together  with  stones 
or  minerals.  These  are  naturally 
divisible  into  three  classes,  based 
on  the  mineralizing  (or  electro- 
negative) principle  they  contain. 

Classes  of  mineralizing  substances. 
These  are — 1.  Gazolyles,  or  elements 
which  are  capable  of  forming  per- 
manent gaseous  combinations  with 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  fluorine.  2. 
Leucolytes,  or  substances  character- 
ized by  fonning  colourless  solutions 
in  acids.  3.  Chroicolytes,  or  sub- 
stances of  which  the  bases  of  the 
families  produce  coloured  solutions 
in  acids. 

MINERAL  SOLUTION.  Liquor 
arsenicalis.  Another  name  for 
Fowler's  solution,  or  the  Liquor 
potassfe  arsenitis. 

MINERALS,  FORMS  OF.  In- 
organicmatter  existsin  two  perfectly 
distinct  conditions,  known  respect- 
ively as  crystalloid  or  ice-like,  and 
colloid  or  glue-like. 

1.  Colloid  minerals.  These  are 
few  in  number.  They  are  totally 
devoid  of  cleavage  or  distinct  inter- 
nal structure  ;  they  occur  occasion- 
ally in  what  are  called  imitative 
forms,  but  are  usually  amorphous 
or  formless.  Opal  and  obsidian  are 
ti'ue  colloid  minerals. 

2.  Crystalloid  minerals.  These 
are  very  numerous.  -They  are 
termed  crystallized,  crystalline,  or 
crypto-crystalline.  1.  Crystallized 
minerals  are  those  which  occur  in 
definite  geometrical  forms,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  ordinary  rock- 
crystal.  2.  Crystalline  minerals 
possess  the  internal  structure  of 
the  preceding  variety,  but  the 
external  geometrical  form  is  lost  or 
disguised,  as  in  the  kind  of  quartz 
called  "  cross  -  course  spar."  3. 
Crypto-crystalline  minerals  tliose 
in  which  the  crystalline  structure  is 
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so  minute  that  it  is  not  ordinarily 
observable,  but  may  be  detected  by 
means  of  the  microscope.  Examples 
occur  in  chalcedony  and  agate. 

3.  Imitative  Forms  of  Minerals. 
JIany  crystalline  and  crypto-crjs- 
talline  and  some  amorphous 
minerals  occur  in  what  are  known 
as  imitative  forms.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  following  : — 

a.  Globular.  This  form  is  often 
seen  in  pyrites  as  detached  spheres, 
exhibiting,  when  broken,  indistinct 
crystals  radiating  from  the  centre. 
It  is  often  seen  in  wayellite,  prehnite, 
and  other  minerals. 

h.  Reniform  or  kidney-shaped. 
This  fomi  occurs  in  nodules  of  iron 
pyrites,  or  other  minerals  which 
are  imbedded  in  clay  or  mud.  Some 
kinds  of  red  and  bromi  hematite 
are  called  kidney  iron  from  their 
occurrence  in  this  form. 

c.  Botryoidal  or  grape-like.  This 
form  is  often  seen  in  that  kind  of 
chalcopyrites  known  as  Mistered 
copper  ore. 

d.  Mammillary.  This  form,  re- 
sembling that  of  teats,  is  often  seen 
in  malachite  and  blistered  copper 
ore. 

e.  Coralloidal  or  coral-like.  This 
structure  is  observable  in  chalcedony 
and  arragonite,  and  sometimes  occurs 
in  connection  with  earthy  deposits  of 
iron  ore,  when  it  is  called  flos  ferri, 
or  the  flower  of  iron. 

/.  Cone  in  Gone.  This  fonn  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  fibrous  concentric 
conical  masses,  the  points  of  the 
cones  meeting  together,  or  some- 
times interlaced.  It  occurs  in  iron 
ores  from  the  coal-measures. 

(J.  Staladitic  or  icicle-shaped. 
This  fomi  generally  exhibits  a 
structure  consisting  of  fibres  radiat- 
ing from  the  centre.  Chalcedony, 
calcite,  and  barytes  often  occur  in 
this  form. — J.  H.  Oolli^is. 

MINER'S  ELBOW.  An  enlarge- 


ment of  a  bursa  over  the  olecranon, 
occasioned  by  pressure,  as  occurs  in 
persons  who  work  leaning  on  their 
side  in  low- roofed  mines.  See 
Housemaid's  Knee. 

MINER'S  NYSTAGMUS.  A 
form  of  nystagmus  foimd  in  miners 
who  work  several  hours  in  a  recum- 
bent position  in  a  dim  light,  with 
the  eyes  directed  to  one  side.  See 
Nystagmus. 

M  I '  N  I  U  M.  Plumhi  oxidum 
ruhrihm.  Red  lead  ;  an  oxide  of 
lead,  of  an  intensely  red  colour. 
Minii  gleba  is  the  red  earth  from 
which  red  lead  is  procured. 

MISCARRIAGE.  The  expulsion 
of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus,  within 
six  weeks  after  conception,  is  usually 
called  miscarriage ;  if  it  occur 
between  six  weeks  and  six  months, 
it  is  called  abortion  ;  and  if  during 
any  part  of  the  last  three  months 
before  the  completion  of  the  natural 
term,  'premature  labour. 

MISPLACED  GOUT.  Aberrant 
gout.  A  variety  of  irregular  gout 
in  which  the  inflammatory  action 
is  prevented  from  attacking  the 
joints,  and  is  dii'ected  to  an  internal 
part. 

MISSED  LABOUR.  The  term 
applied  to  the  retention  of  a  dead 
foetus  to  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  that  of  the  usual  termination  of 
pregnancy. 

MISTU'RA  {miscere,  to  mix).  A 
mixture ;  an  extemporaneous  pre- 
paration, in  which  different  in- 
gi'edients  are  mingled  together  in 
the  liquid  form,  or  in  which  solid 
substances  are  diffused  through 
liquid,  by  the  medium  of  mucilage 
or  syrup. 

MI'THRIDATE.  An  ancient 
composition,  having  opium  for  its 
basis.  Mithridates  VI.,  king  of 
Pontus,  having  rendered  himself 
poison-proof,  by  means  of  this  pre- 
paration,  left  his   name  to  the 
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medical  profession  as  a  synonym  for  | 
"antidote." 

MITOSIS  (filros,  a  thread).  The 
condition  of  the  nucleus  dming  any 
one  of  the  stages  or  arrangements 
of  the  chromatic  filaments  of  the 
nucleus  during  caryocinesis. 

Ml'TRAL  VALVE  {mitra,  a 
mitre).  The  name  of  two  mem- 
branes which  guard  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  The  diCference  of  size 
of  the  two  membranes,  their 
triangular  form,  and  the  space 
between  them,  have  given  rise  to 
the  idea  of  a  bislwiJis  mitre. 

MIXED  DIET.  A  judicious 
combination,  in  diet,  of  proteids, 
either  with  fats,  or  with  amyloids, 
or  with  both. 

MIXTURE.  Misiura.  A 
chemical  mixture  should  be  distin- 
guished from  a  chemical  compound. 
In  the  former,  the  aggregate  par- 
ticles can  again  be  separated  by 
mechanical  means,  and  tlie  propor- 
tion of  the  different  particles  deter- 
mined ;  but  in  the  compound  no 
mechanical  power  whatsoever  can 
separate  tliem. 

MOBILE  SPASM.  A  term  used 
by  Gowers  to  express  the  slow 
irregular  movements  chiefly  of  the 
hand  following  an  attack  of  hemi- 
plegia.   See  Athetosis. 

MOBILITY  {mohilis,  movable). 
A  term  applied  by  Dr.  CuUcn  to 
excessive  susceptibility  to  impres- 
sions— a  nervous  affection. 

MODERATOR  BAND.  A  strong 
fibro-muscular  band  extending  from 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  septum 
in  the  ox,  birds,  and  occasionally 
in  man. 

MODI'OLUS  (dim.  of  modiits,  a 
Roman  measure).  This  term, origin- 
ally signifying  a  small  measure, 
acquired  various  modifications  of 
meaning,  until  it  came  to  desig- 
nate the  nave  of  a  wheel ;  and  hence 


it  is  applied,  in  anatomy,  to  the 
bony  pillar,  in  the  centre  of  the 
cochlea  encircled  by  the  lamina 
spiralis.  Also,  the  crown,  or  saw, 
of  the  trephine. 

MODUS  OPERA'NDL  The 
"mode  of  operating;"  a  term 
applied  to  the  mode  in  wliich  a 
remedy  acts,  though  what  that 
mode  is,  the  colleges  have  not 
declared.  Immediate  contact  and 
absorption,  nervous  influence,  sym- 
patliy,  and  other  rationalia,  have 
been  adopted,  and  all  with  nearly 
equal  success. 

MOGIGRA'PHIA  (noyis,  with 
diflicnlty,  ypdcpo},  to  write).  This 
term  simply  means  writing  with 
difficulty,  but  it  is  the  classical 
term  for  Writer's  Cramp,  or  Scri- 
vener's" Palsy.  So  we  have  in  Greek 
/xoyiKaKos,  hardly  speaking,  dimrb. 
To  these  may  be  added,  for  the 
interest  of  the  Greek  scholar,  the 
term  ixoyis-w\i-4ha(f>a,  hardly  touch- 
ing the  ground,  an  epithet  of  gout, 
used  by  Lucian. 

MOIREE  ME'TALLIQUE. 
Crystallized  tin-plate,  obtained  by 
pouring  on  heated  tin-plate  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and 
three  of  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted 
with  eight  of  water.  When  var- 
nished, it  is  worked  into  ornamental 
vessels. 

MOLAR  GLANDS  {mola,  a  mill- 
stone). Two  small  racemose  glands, 
placed  between  the  niasseter  and 
the  buccinator  muscles,  having  the 
orifice  of  their  excretory  duct  situ- 
ated opposite  the  last  molar  tooth. 

MOLA'KES  {iiwla,  a  mill-stone). 
The  molar  or  true  grinding  teeth, 
those  of  the  upper  jaw  having  four 
cusps,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  five. 
See  Bicuspidati  or  False  Grinders. 

MOLA'SSES.  This  term  is 
defined,  and  its  etymology  given, 
in  its  appropriate  i)lace  Sp'' 
Melasscs. 
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MOLE.  1.  A  spot  upon  the 
skin  ;  a  iirevus,  tegumentary,  pig- 
mentury,  pilous,  or  vasciilai-.  2. 
Also  a  morbid  product  of  concep- 
tiou,  consisting  of  a  false  germ,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  birds,  mif  clcdr ; 
a  fleshy  substance,  a  hydatid 
substance,  &c.  Madame  Boivin 
describes  three  kinds  of  mole,  viz. 
the  false  germ,  the  fleshy  mole, 
and  the  vesicular  or  hydatid  mole 

MOLE'CULAR  DEATH.  A 
teim  applied  to  granular  disinte- 
gration of  the  tissues  occasioned  by 
rapid  local  inflammation. 

MO'LECULE  (dim.  of  moles,  a 
mass).  Literally,  a  little  mass ; 
hence,  in  the  language  of  chem- 
istry, it  denotes  a  little  mass  of 
atoms —an  atom-cluster.  It  is  the 
smallest  quantity  of  a  compound 
which  can  take  part  in  a  chemical 
reaction  ;  or  the  smallest  particle 
of  a  substance  in  which  its  quali- 
ties inhere  ;  or,  again,  the  smallest 
particle  of  a  substance  which  can 
exist  by  itself. 

1.  Matter  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  indefinitely  small  particles  or 
molecules,  which,  in  a  simple  sub- 
stance, are  called  integrant  or 
homogeneous,  and,  in  a  compound, 
constituent  or  heterogeneous.  A 
molecide  dilfers  from  an  atom  in 
being  always  considered  as  a  por- 
tion of  some  aggregate.  See  Atom 
and  Molecule. 

2.  Active  molecules.  Extremely 
minute,  apparently  spherical,  mov- 
ing particles,  found  in  all  vegetable 
matter,  when  rubbed  into  pieces 
and  examined  under  very  power- 
fill  microscopes. 

3.  Integrant  onolccules.  The 
name  given  by  Haiiy  to  the  last 
particles  into  which  the  nucleus 
of  a  crystal  can  be  mechanically 
divided. 

4.  Complex  organic  molecule. 
An  association  of  two  or  more 


binary  compounds,  comparatively 
simple  in  constitution,  often  iso- 
lable  substances,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  stability. 

5.  Molecular  attraction.  Attrac- 
tion acting  between  the  molecules 
of  bodies  and  at  insensible  dis- 
tances.   See  Atom  and  Molecule. 

MOLECULAR  MOVEMENT. 
Browuian  movement,  q.v. 

MOLI'MEN  {moUri,  to  set  in 
motion).  An  exertion  of  strength  ; 
an  efl'ort.  Molimen  criticum  is  an 
"eflbrt  of  nature"  to  produce  a 
sudden  solution  or  crisis  of  a  dis- 
ease. The  term  is  applied  in  other 
cases  in  which  an  elfort  or  impul- 
sion is  denoted,  as  in  molimen 
hoimorrhagicum,  menstruale,  &c. 

MOLLES  NERVL  Soft  nerves  ; 
a  designation  of  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion,  derived  from  the  softness 
of  theii-  texture  ;  from  their  reddish 
hue  they  are  also  called  nervi 
subrtifi. 

MOLLI'TIES  {mollis,  soft). 
Softness  ;  softening.  Mollities  ce- 
rebri, or  ramollissemcnt  of  the 
French,  is  softening  of  the  brain. 
Mollities  ossium,  or  malacosteon, 
denotes  softening  of  the  bones, 
due  to  the  loss  of.  the  mineral 
constituents.    See  Osteo-malacia. 

MOLLU'SCA  {mollia  animalia). 
A  sub-kingdom  of  the  Inverte- 
brata,  consisting  of  soft,  inarticu- 
late animals,  often  protected  by  a 
shell ;  with  a  nervous  system  con- 
sisting of  a  single  ganglion  or  of 
scattered  pairs  of  ganglia  ;  and  a 
distinct  heart  and  breathing  organ, 
or  neither. 

MOLLU'SCUM  {molluscus,  soft, 
from  mollis).  "  A  term  applied  to 
soft,  prominent,  and  sometimes 
pendulous  tumors ;  it  should  be 
restricted  to  tegumentary  tumors, 
and  is  applied  improperly  to  a 
small  tumor  resulting  from  the 
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enlargement  of  a  sebiparoiis  gland, 
termed  moUuscum  contagiosuui. " 
— E.  Wilson.  It  constitutes  tlie 
third  genus  of  the  Tuhercula  of 
Bateman.  The  tenn  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  tumors  to  some  molluscous 
animal.  Pliny  uses  the  term  mol- 
luscum  for  a  fungus  that  gi'ows  on 
the  maple-tree. 

MOLYBDE'NUM.  A  rare  white 
brittle,  almost  infusible  metal, 
closely  allied  to  tungsten,  and 
named,  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  chief  ore,  molyhdcna  {fioXv^- 
Saiya),  or  the  bisulphide  of  molyb- 
denum, to  molybdos,  plumbago,  or 
black-lead. 

Molyhdic  acid.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  bisulphide  of  molybde- 
num, forming  salts  called  molyh- 
dates.    See  Plumbum. 

MOMO'RDICA  ELATE'RIUM. 
The  Squirting  Cucumber  ;  a  Cucur- 
bitaceous  plant,  cultivated  at 
Mitcliam  for  the  sake  of  the  clate- 
rium  found  in  the  juice  surround- 
ing the  seeds.    See  Ecbalium. 

Momordicin.  Another  name  for 
clateriii,  a  crystalline  compound 
constituting  the  active  principle 
of  the  Momordica  Elaterium. 

MON-,  LJONO-  {fi6vos,  single). 
A  Greek  prefix,  denoting  unity. 

1.  Mon-adclphia  {a.S€\<pos,  a 
brother). .  The  name  of  the  six- 
teentli  class  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system,  in  which  the  fila- 
ments are  all  united  into  one  tube. 

2.  Mon-amides,  di-amides,  tri- 
amides.  Amides  named  according 
as  they  are  derived  from  one,  two, 
or  three  molecules  of  ammonia.  A 
similar  nomenclature  is  applied  to 
the  dei'ivatives  of  the  amines  and 
the  alkalamincs. 

3.  Mon-andria  {a.vi]p,  a  man). 
The  first  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  in  which  tlie 
flowers  contain  only  one  stamen. 


4.  Mon-atomie,  di-atomic,  iri- 
atomic  elements.  These  compounds 
are  fully  explained  under  the  term 
Atomicity. 

5.  Mon-oculus  {oculus,  an  eye). 
An  unclassical  term,  signifying 
one-eyed,  and  applied  to  a  bandage 
formerly  used  for  fistula  lacrymalis, 
and  diseases  of  the  eye. 

6.  Mono-basic  acids.  Acids  which 
contain  only  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen, and  do  not  form  either  acid 
salts  or  double  salts. 

7.  Mono-basic  salts.  A  class  of 
oxygen-acid  salts,  which,  according 
to  the  acid  theory,  contain  one 
equivalent  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 

8.  Monobromated  camplwr.  A 
comparatively  new  remedy,  which 
has  excited  much  attention  in  con- 
sequence of  a  statement  of  Dr. 
Fotliergill  that  hydrobromic  acid 
has  the  property  of  modifying  in  a 
remarkable  degree  tlie  cerebral 
effects  that  sometunes  follow  the 
administration  of  quinine. — Ph. 
Journal. 

9.  Mono-chlamydeoi  {x^^aM'^s,  a 
tunic).  A  sub-class  of  exogenous 
plants,  in  which  the  flowers  have 
only  one  envelope,  viz.  a  calyx. 
When  both  envelopes  are  present, 
the  plant  is  termed  di-chlamydcous. 

10.  Mono-clinous  [kxIvx),  a  couch). 
A  term  applied  to  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  in  which  the  stamens  and 
pistils  are  found  in  the  same  flower 
— in  the  same  couch. 

11.  Mono-cotyledones  {KOTv\T]hdiv, 
a  seed-lobe).  A  section  of  phane- 
rogamous plants  with  seeds  con- 
taining one  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe, 
and-  endogenous  stems,  without 
any  distinction  into  bark,  wood, 
and  pith.  The  section  comprises 
two  classes  : — 1.  Endogcnw,  with 
leaves  parallel-veined,  permanent, 
and  root  like  the  stem  internally, 
as  in  pahus  ;  and  2.  Dictyogcna: 
with  leaves  net-veined,  deciduous. 
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and  root  with  the  wood  in  a 
solid  concentric  circle,  as  in  sarsa- 
parilla. 

12.  Mono-cleric  {Sepos,  i.  q.  Sep/xa, 
skin).  A  term  proposed  to  denote 
that  the  epithelium  consists  of  a 
single  layer,  the  word  polyderic 
being  employed  when  there  are 
several  layers. 

13.  Mon-cecia  {oIkos,  a  house). 
The  twenty-first  class  of  jDlants  in 
the  Linnoean  system,  in  which  the 
stamens  and  pistils  gi'ow  on  sepa- 
rate flowers,  but  on  the  same  in- 
dividual. 

14.  Mono-gynia  {ywri,  a  female). 
The  name  of  an  Order  of  the  first 
thirteen  Classes  of  the  Liuntean 
System  of  Botany,  founded  on  the 
presence  of  a  single  style  in  each 
flower, 

15.  Mono-Tnania  [jxavla,  mad- 
ness).   A  term   applied   to  those 

•  eases  of  insanity  in   which  the 
mind  is  occupied  by  some  delusion 
'  or  erroneous  conviction,  the  in- 
dividiial  still  retaining  the  power 
of  reasoning  correctly  on  matters 
1  imconnected  with  the  subject  of 
1  his  delusion.     Specific   forms  of 
;  this  aff'ection  are  lypemania,  or 
;  melancholy ;    clc])to-mania,    or  a 
desire  to    steal ;    theo-mania,  or 
1  religious  delusion ;  eroto-mania,  or 
amatory  passion,  marked  by  nym- 
;  pho-mania  in  women  and  satyriasis 
.  in  males  ;  and  andropliono-mania, 
or  a  propensity  to  murder,  fearfully 
\  illustrated  by  the  Thugs  of  India. 
■  See  Insanity. 

16.  Mono-petalotis  (TreraXov,  a 
leaf).  Literally,  having  a  single 
petal  or  leaf,  as  applied  to  the 
corolla  of  plants.  The  difference, 
however,  between  a  mono-petalous 
and  a  poly-petalous  corolla  is,  that 
in  the  one  the  leaves  out  of  which 
it  is  formed  are  distinct,  in  the 
other  they  are  united.  A  more 
proper  term  for  the  latter  is  garno- 


petalous.  When  there  are  no 
petals,  the  plants  are  termed 
apetalous. 

17.  Mon-orchis  {fiovopxts,  having 
only  one  testis,  from  ^px's,  a 
testis).    Having  a  single  testis. 

18.  Mono-sepalous.  A  term  de- 
noting cohesion  of  the  sepals  of  a 
calyx.  Gamo-sopalous  is  a  more 
correct  term.  Mono-phyllous  is 
also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

19.  Mono-speronous  {a-K4pna,  a 
seed).  Single-seeded  ;  as  applied 
to  an  ovary,  in  plants,  which 
contains  only  one  omde ;  and  to 
a  fruit  which  contains  only  one 

MO'NAD  (/iOfc(s,  a  unit).  The 
smallest  of  all  visible  animal- 
cules. Ehrenberg  computed  that 
a  single  drop  of  fluid  may  contain 
500,000,000  monads — a  number 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  human 
beings  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  nomenclature  of  these 
organisms  is  becoming  very  per- 
plexing, the  words  monad,  bac- 
terium, vibrio,  micrococcus,  micro- 
sporon,  microzyme,  and  others, 
being  applied  by  different  authors 
to  the  same  object. 

1.  Monad  of  the  Physiologists. 
An  elementary  particle  of  an  or- 
ganic body.  Thus,  the  primary 
cell  or  germ,  from  which  all  the 
other  cells  of  the  body  are  pro- 
duced, is  temied  the  primary  mo- 
nad ;  and  the  secondary  cells  or 
particles,  produced  by  this,  are 
termed  secondary  monads. 

2.  Monad  of  the  Metaphysicians. 
An  active  kind  of  principle,  en- 
dued with  perception  and  appetite, 
ascribed  to  each  elementary  particle 
of  matter.  The  mirtual  reaction 
of  the  mind  and  body  upon  each 
other,  accordingly,  consists  of  the 
action  of  the  mental  monad  upon 
the  internal  states  of  the  monads 
of  the  body,  and  vice  versd. 
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3.  Monad  in  Ohemistry.  The 
terra  applied  to  an  element  pos- 
sessing only  one  combining  unit. 

M  ONE'S  I A  BARK.  Cortex 
Moncsice.  The  bark  of  the  Cryso- 
phyllum  glycyijhcelum,  a  Sapona- 
ceons  tree  growing  in  the  Brazils, 
near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  yields 
inonesin,  an  acrid  principle  analo- 
gous to  saponin.  A  blackish 
extract  of  the  bark  is  used  under 
the  name  of  extract  of  huranhem 
or  guaranhem. 

MONI'LIFORM  {monile,  a 
necklace,  forma,  likeness).  Neck- 
lace-like, resembling  a  string  of 
beads  ;  cylindrical,  and  contracted 
at  regular  intervals,  as  the  lomen- 
tum  of  ornithopus,  certain  roots, 
&c. 

MO'NISM  {ixovos,  single).  A 
term  applied  by  Haeckel  to  his 
theory  of  materialism  :  lie  recog- 
nizes one  force  only  in  Nature, 
viz.  the  mechanical,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Dualism,  wliich  implies 
a  belief  in  Soul  or  Spirit,  or  some 
force  or  efficient  cause  which  is 
other  than  mechanical. 

MONOPLE'GIA  {ixdvos,  single; 
ir\7}|is,  a  stroke).  Paralysis  of  one 
limb  or  of  one  side  of  the  face  from 
a  localized  lesion  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  ;  the  paralysis  is  not 
absolute,  the  finer  movements  of 
the  limb  are  lost,  but  the  coarser 
may  be  retained. 

MONS  YE'NERIS.  The  emin- 
ence of  integument  situated  im- 
mediately over  the  os  pubis,  in 
■women. 

MONSEL'S  SOLUTION.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  solu- 
tion of  persulphate  of  iron  and 
glycerin. 

MONSTER  or  MONSTROSITY. 
Lusus  naturce.  A  term  applied 
to  an  abnormal  development,  or 
anything  out  of  the  common 
course  of  nature,  as  a  bicephal- 


ous, hemicephalous,  or  acephalous 
foetus.  Monsters  may  be  divided 
into  tlie  simple  and  the  com- 
pound." 

1.  Simple  monsters.  These  con- 
tain the  elements  of  a  single 
individual  only,  and  comprise 
congenital  malformations  affecting 
the  size,  form,  or  stracture  of 
organs,  as  in  cretins,  idiots,  &c. 
(1.)  It  occurs  in  Cyclopia,  in 
which,  from  atrophy  of  the  nasal 
organs,  the  eyes  apjiroach  and 
unite  in  the  median  line.  In  the 
Cyclocephali  of  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire, 
the  two  eyes  are  placed  very  close 
together,  but  still  remain  distinct. 
(2.)  In  the  Symeles,  or  Sirens,  the 
two  thoracic  or  abdominal  limbs 
are  fused  together  into  a  single 
member.  (3.)  By  Hcrviaylirodites 
is  signified  individuals  who  possess 
any  mixture  of  the  characters  of 
the  two  sexes. 

2.  Comjjouml  monsters.  In  these 
the  constituent  parts  of  two  or 
more  beings  are  united.  They 
have  been  illustrated  in  the  cases 
of  the  double  female  born  in 
Hungary  in  1701,  and  Icnown  by 
two  names  ;  of  the  Siamese  Twins  ; 
and  of  another  compound,  lately 
exhibited  in  this  country.  To 
these  cases  may  be  added  a  variety 
of  monstrosity  by  inclusion,  in 
which  fragments  of  one  foetus 
have  been  found  contained  in  the 
interior  of  another.  See  Inclusio 
Fwtalis. 

MONTrCULUS  (dim.  of  motis, 
a  mountain).  A  little  mountain. 
The  term  monticuli  has  been  applied 
to  two  little  eminences,  situated 
upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum. 

MOON  BLINDNESS.  See 
N'yctalopia. 

MORBI'LLI  {mmUllus,  dim.  of 
morbus,  a  disease).  The  minor 
plague ;  a  designation  of  Rubeola 
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or  Measles.  The  tenn  is  said  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  Italians, 
among  whom  il  morbn  (the  disease) 
signified  the  plague.  Sir  E.  Wilson 
says  the  term  is  of  Saracenic  origin, 
derived  from  the  Cordova  school, 
and  originally  spelt  morbillo.  See 
Rtiheola. 

MorUlli  rccjulares,  benigni,  vel 
crethrici.  A  term  somethnes  ap- 
plied to  common  measles,  or  Ru- 
beola vulgaris.  Morbilli  conjluentcs 
is  a  designation  of  scarlatina. 

MORBUS.  A  disease ;  dis- 
ordered action  of  any  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  body  or'  of  the 
mind.  The  term  morbositas  de- 
notes sickliness  or  nnhealthiness  ; 
mm-bosiis,  sickly  or  diseased  ;  mor- 
bovia,  sick-man's-land. 

1.  Morbus  aphrodisius.  Lues 
Venerea,  or  syphilis.  It  has  also 
been  called  morbus  Gallicus,  mor- 
bus Indicus,  &c. 

2.  Alorbus  arcuatus  or  arqucdus 
{arcus,  a  bow).  Jaundice ;  the 
disease  in  which  the  skin  becomes 
of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  rain- 
bow. The  substantive  arquatus 
is  used  by  Lucretius  for  a  per- 
son who  has  the  jaundice.  See 
Icterus. 

3.  Morbus  hullosus  neonatorum. 
An  epidemic  which  occurred  in 
Leipsic  in  1872,  characterized  by 
bnllre,  but  distinct  from  pem- 
phigus. 

4.  Morbus  caducus.  Epilepsy, 
or  falling  sickness.  This  has  been 
also  termed  morbus  attonitiis ; 
morbus  comitialis,  the  fact  that  its 
occurrence  during  the  comitia,  or 
popular  assemblies  at  Rome,  was 
sufficient  to  cause  their  adjourn- 
ment. 

5.  Morbus  heracle%is  vel  hercu- 
leus.  A  designation  of  elephan- 
tiasis, derived  from  its  vastness 
and  terrible  nature. 

6.  Morbus  incurvus.  Another 


name  for  cyrtosis,  incurvation  of 
the  spine,  or  posterior  crooked- 
ness. 

7.  Morbus  interpellatus  (inier- 
pellare,  to  interrupt).  A  disease 
attended  with  irregular  or  un- 
certain paroxysms. 

8.  Morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii, 
Purpura  hcemorrhagica.  A  dis- 
ease in  which  haemorrhages  occur 
into  and  from  the  mucous  sur- 
faces, and  there  exists  a  sHght 
febrile  disturbance.  See  Hcemor- 
rhagic  diathesis. 

9.  Morbus  pediculaHs.  Phthei- 
riasis  ;  a  state  of  cntaneous  ver- 
miuation,  occasioned  by  several 
species  of  pediculus  or  louse. 

10.  Morbus  pilaris  {pilus,  a 
hair).  Hair  -  disease  ;  arrested 
development  of  the  hair,  arising 
from  torpor  of  the  follicles. 

11.  Morbus  sacer.  A  name  for 
epilepsy.  Amongst  the  Greeks 
nervous  affections  were  considered 
as  of  divine  infliction,  and  were 
called  sacred  diseases. 

12.  Morbus  strangulatorius.  A 
putrid  sore  throat.  A  character- 
istic name  of  a  species  of  angina 
maligna,  which  raged  in  Cornwall 
in  the  year  1748. 

13.  Morbi  pathetici.  Morosi- 
tates.  Depraved  appetites,  and 
morbid  changes  in  the  feelings 
and  propensities. 

MORDANT  (morderc,  to  bite). 
A  substance  used  in  dyeing,  which 
has  an  affinity  both  for  the 
colouring  matter  and  for  the 
stuff  to  be  dyed  ;  the  combination 
of  the  colour  with  the  texture 
is  thus  aided  by  a  kind  of  double 
decomposition.  The  term  basis 
is  commonly  employed.  [A  moc- 
dant  was  sujjposed  to  seize  the 
fibres  of  the  body  on  which  it 
acted  by  an  agency  analogous  to 

that  of  the  teeth  of  animals  to 

bite  them,  in  fact.] 
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MORGAGNIAN  CATARACT. 
Ordinary  senile  cataract,  in  which 
the  nucleus  of  the  lens  remains 
hard,  while  that  part  between  it 
and  the  cortex  liquefies. 

MORGAGNIAN  HYDATID.  A 
small  pear-shaped  vesicle  lying  on 
the  body  of  the  testis  just  below 
the  globus  major  of  the  epididymis ; 
it  represents  a  portion  of  the 
Miillerian  duct. 

MO'RIA  {fiSipos,  foolish).  Fool- 
ishness ;  fatuity ;  defect  or  hebe- 
tude of  the  understanding. 

MORIBU'NDUS  {mori,  to  die). 
Moribund  ;  dying ;  ready  to  die. 
"Minus  valet,  moribundus  est." 
— Plautus. 

MORO'SIS  {ficipaxTis,  from  fxaipos, 
dull,  sluggish, — relating  to  the 
nerves,  ffij^p.).  Dulness,  fatuity. 
This  should  not  be  confounded 
with  vioroscness,  which  consists 
in  suUenness ;  nor  with  peevishness, 
which  denotes  irritability. 

MO'RPHIA  {Morpheus,  the  god 
of  sleep).  Morphine.  An  or- 
ganic alkaloid  existing  in  opium, 
in  combination  with  a  peculiar 
acid,  which  has  been  named  the 
meconic,  in  the  form  of  a  meco- 
nate.  Morphia  is  the  narcotic 
principle  of  opium. 

MORPHINOMANIA  (morphine, 
yuarfa,  madness).  Morjyhio-mania. 
The  morjihia  habit.  The  uncon- 
trollable desire  for  morphia  en- 
gendered by  the  habit  of  constantly 
using  the  drug,  by  the  mouth  or 
subcutaneously  for  the  relief  of  some 
real  or  imaginary  ailment. 

MORPHIO'METRY  {morphia, 
and  fifTpov,  a  measure).  The  pro- 
cess of  estimating  the  quantity 
of  morphia  in  opium.  There  is 
no  constant  ratio  between  the 
quantity  of  morphia  in  a  given 
sample  of  opium  and  that  of  any 
other  constituent ;  hence  the  ex- 
traction of  the  morphia  is  the 


only  true  morphiometrical  method 
of  proceeding. 

M  0  R  P  H  (E  '  A  (Mop0^,  form). 
Morphew ;  the  name  of  a  par- 
ticular symptom,  sign,  or  relic  of 
elephantiasis  as  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  present  day  on  the  shores 
of  Norway.  It  signifies  a  spot 
upon  or  in  the  skin,  and  is  either 
white,  constituting  the  species 
niorphaa  alba];  or  of  a  dark- 
brownish  or  blackish  hue,  termed 
viorphcea  nigra;  the  two  species 
corresponding  with  the  leuce  and 
melas  of  leprosy  respectively. 

1.  Morphcea  alba  presents  two 
varieties — morphosa  alba  lardacea, 
vel  tuberosa,  characterized  by  in- 
duration of  the  skin  from  depo- 
sition in  its  tissue  of  a  lard-lilce 
substance ;  and  morplum  alba 
atrophica,  vel  anwsthetica,  distin- 
guished b}'  atrophy  of  the  skin 
and  by  a  greater  degree  of  in- 
sensibility. 

2.  Morijhcea  alojyeciata.  The 
name  by  which  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  designates  alopecia  areata, 
which  he  considers  to  be  a  mor- 
phcea of  the  scalp  and  hair-bearing 
skin  ;  the  term  morpha:a  is  now 
essentially  synonymous  with 
scleroderma.    See  Kelis  Addisonii. 

MORPHO'LOGY  {tioptpi],  form, 
\6yos,  an  account).  That  depart- 
ment of  science  which  investi- 
gates the  laws,  form,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  structures  of  animal 
or  vegetable  organisms,  wholly 
irrespective  of  their  \\ta\.  functions, 
or  physiology.  It  comprises  also 
the  changes  through  which  every 
living  being  has  to  pass  in  reach- 
ing its  mature  or  adult  condition. 
It  thus  includes  not  only  Anatomy, 
but  also  Embryology  or  Develop- 
ment. 

The  essential  law  of  Morpho- 
logy, in  botany,  is  that  every  part 
of  the  plant  is  merely  the  repe- 
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titioii  of  a  primitive  type.  Thus 
the  bract  is  often  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  leaf,  the  sepal  from 
the  bract,  the  petal  from  the 
sepal,  the  stamen  from  the  petal, 
the  carpel  from  the  leaf,  and  the 
ovule  from  the  leaf-bud. 

MOEPHO'LYSIS  (/xop</.i  form, 
Kva,  to  dissolve).  The  destruc- 
tion of  organization ;  that  effect 
of  medicines  which  is  seen  in 
physical  and  chemical  change, 
imconnected  with  vital  effect,  or 
biolysis. 

MO'RPIO.  The  pedicnlus  pubis, 
or  crab-louse ;  an  insect  which 
is  found  clinging  to  the  skin  and 
hairs  of  the  pnbes  ;  it  occasionally 
affects  other  hairy  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  also  called  pediculus 
ferox,  from  the  severe  itching 
which  it  occasions.  Other  names 
are  pladula,  petala,  and  pessolaia, 
probably  from  its  flatness. 

MO'RSULUS.  A  little  mouth- 
ful; a  term  applied  to  a  form  of 
medicine  like  drops,  or  lozenges, 
without  regular  form. 

MO'RSUS  DIA'BOLI.  Liter- 
ally, devil's  bite;  an  uncouth 
designation  of  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  Falloi)ian  tube. 

MORT  DE  CHIEN  {dog's  death). 
A  name  of  the  spasmodic  cholera 
of  Mr.  Curtis  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  mordezym,  the  Indian 
name  of  the  disease  ;  or  of  the 
Arabic  mordeJcie,  or  "the  death- 
blow"— according  to  Golius,  actio 
inferens  mortem,  and  hence  synony- 
mous with  "mors  violenta." 

MORTIFICA'TION  {7nors, 
mortis,  death,  fieri,  to  become). 
Gangrene.  The  dying  of  a  part 
of  the  body  in  consequence  of 
disease  or  injury.  When  the 
morbid  action  is  confined  to  the 
bony  structures  or  cartilages,  it 
is  termed  necrosis;  when  limited 
to  the  soft   tissues  of  a  limb, 


sphacelus;  when  accompanied  by 
ulceration,  slough. 

Constitutional  mortification  is 
that  which  primarily  originates 
in  constitutional  disorder.  Local 
7nortification  originates  in  local 
injury,  without  seriously  affecting 
the  general  system. 

MORTON'S  SOLUTI9N.  This 
consists  of  10  grains  of  iodine  and 
30  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  glycerine, 
and  is  used  for  injecting  into  the 
sac  of  a  spina  bifida. 

MO'RULA  {morus,  a  mulberry). 
A  feminine  adjective,  denoting 
black  or  dark-coloured,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  synonym  for  fram- 
bcesia,  or  yaws.  Plautus  says, 
"Jam  pol  ego  illam  pugnis  faciam 
ut  sit  monda."  Also  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  ovum,  when 
segmentation  has  involved  the 
whole  yelk  without  the  formation 
of  a  segmental  cavity. 

MORVAN'S  DISEASE.  A 
disease  described  by  Morvan,  a 
physician  in  Brittany,  as  "an  anal- 
gesic paresis  with  panaricium  of  the 
upper  extremities."  The  character- 
istic features  are — severe  pains  in 
the  early  stage,  paresis  with  anal- 
gesia, followed  by  the  appearance 
of  panaricium. 

MORVE.  A  French  term  for 
the  secretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  and  for  glanders 
in  the  horse  ;  one  of  the  forms  of 
equinia. 

MOSA'IC  GOLD.  Aurum  mu- 
sivum.  Bronze-powder,  The  sul- 
phide of  tin,  or  stannic  sulphide, 
produced  in  fine  flakes  of  a 
beautiful  gold  colour.  The  term 
Mosaic  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
ixovcretos,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Muses,  and  corresponds  with  the 
Latin  word  musivus,  as  in  musivum 
opus.  Mosaic  work. 

MOSCHUS.      Musk.     The  in- 
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spissated  and  dried  secretion  from 
the  preputial  follicles  of  Moscluis 
moschiferus,  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Central 
Asia.  Imported  from  China  and 
India. 

Mosclms  factitius.  Artificial 
musk,  prepared  with  nitric  acid, 
fetid  animal  oil,  and  rectified 
spirit. 

MOTHER  -  SPOTS.  Maculce 
maternce.  Congenital  spots  and 
discolorations  of  the  skin.  See 
N'cevus. 

MOTHER  -  WATER.  MotJier- 
liquor.  A  term  applied  to  the 
liquor  which  remains,  after  a 
saline  solution  has  beeu  evapo- 
rated, so  as  to  deposit  crj'stals  on 
cooling.  It  is  sometimes  simply 
called  the  mothers. 

MOTION  {movere,  to  move). 
This  term,  as  employed  in  Animal 
Physiology,  denotes  the  following 
phenomena  : — 

1.  Voluntary  motion.  The  spon- 
taneous act  of  the  will  of  the 
individual ;  a  function  attached  to 
the  brain. 

2.  Excited  motion,  or  that  of  the 
Reflex  Function;  as  in  the  closure 
of  the  larynx  on  the  contact  of 
acrid  vapours,  of  the  pharynx  on 
that  of  the  food,  &c.  ;  a  function 
of  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord. 

3.  Motion  of  Irritability  ;  as  the 
action  of  the  heart,  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  &c.  ;  a  function  of  the 
r/mscular  fibre. 

4.  Ciliary  motion.  The  peculiar 
vibrating  motion  of  the  cilia  of 
animals,  as  observed  on  the  external 
surface,  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  respiratory  system,  the  genera- 
tive organs,  in  the  cavities  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  on  the  surface 
of  serous  membranes. 

MOTIONS  IN  PLANTS.  These 
ai'e  automatic  movements  observed 
in  numerous  plants,  as  the  oscillat- 


ing movement  of  the  filaments 
■of  a  genus  of  confervie,  hence 
teiTned  oscillator ia  ;  the  gyratory 
movements  of  the  spores  inside 
the  tubes  of  plants  of  the  same 
family  ;  the  movements  of  the  fila- 
ments of  berbcris,  when  irritated; 
of  the  sexual  column  of  slylidium; 
the  well-kno\vn  movements  of 
mimosa  and  dio7tcea,  and  many 
more  too  numerous  for  insertion. 

MOTIONS  OF  THE  LIMBS. 
The  motions  which  may  take 
place  between  any  two  segments 
of  a  limb  are  distinguished  by  the 
following  terms : — 

1.  Gliding,  the  simplest  kind  of 
motion,  existing  between  two  con- 
tiguous surfaces,  when  one  glides 
over  tlie  other. 

2.  Flexion,  by  which  two  seg- 
ments of  a  limb,  placed  in  a  direct 
line,  or  nearly  so,  are  brought  to 
form  an  angle.  This  is  opposed  by — 

3.  Extension,  by  which  the  seg- 
ments are  restored  to  the  direct 
line.  These  two  motions  belong 
to  what  Bichat  calls  limited  oppo- 
sition, and  they  are  illustrated  by 
the  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
fore-arm. 

4.  Abduction,  by  which  the  thigh- 
bone is  separated  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  body,  so  as  to  form  an 
angle  with  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  trunk  ;  and — 

5.  Abduction,  by  which  it  is 
restored  and  made  to  approximate 
the  middle  line.  Bichat  terms 
this  "opposition  vague." 

6.  Circumduction,  or  a  continu- 
ous motion  performed  rapidly  in 
directions  intermediate  to  the  four 
preceding ;  the  distal  extremity 
of  the  limb  describes  a  circle  in- 
dicating the  base  of  a  cone,  whose 
apex  is  the  articular  extremity 
moving  in  the  joint. 

7.  Rotation,  or  the  revolving  cf 
a  bone  round  its  axis. 
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MOTOR  (movere,  to  move).  A 
mover ;  a  part  whose  functiou  is 
molion. 

1.  Motor-trad.  The  prolouga- 
tion  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
crura  cerebri  and  pyramids  into  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord 
to  form  the  du'ect  and  crossed 
pyramidal  tracts. 

2.  Motorcs  oouli.  The  movers 
of  the  eye,  or  the  third  pair  of 
nerves,  distributed  to  all  the 
muscles  of  the  eye  except  two. 

3.  The  metals  were  denomi- 
nated, by  Volta,  motors  of  electri- 
city, from  their  property  of  trans- 
ferring electricity  to  each  other  by 
simple  contact ;  this  process  was 
called  by  Davy  electro-motion. 

MO'TOR;  SE'NSORY.  By  the 
former  of  these  terms  Hartley 
designated  those  nerves  which  con- 
vey the  stimulus  to  the  muscles  ; 
by  the  latter,  those  which  convey 
the  impression  to  the  neural  axis. 
The  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves 
are  the  motm' ;  the  posterior,  the 
sensory.    See  Function,  Reflex. 

MOULD.  A  fontanel,  or  space 
occupied  by  a  cartilaginous  mem- 
brane in  the  skull  of  a  foetus,  and 
of  a  new-born  child,  situated  at 
the  angles  of  the  bones  which  form 
the  skull. 

MOULDINESS.  The  condition 
produced  by  the  growth  of  small 
fungi,  propagated  by  minute  spores. 
Reaumur  found  the  interior  of  an 
addled  egg  mouldy  ;  hence  the 
spores  must  have  passed  through 
the  pores  of  the  shell.  Eurotium 
herlariorun  is  the  botanical  name 
of  the  fungus  which  causes  mouldi- 
ness  on  damp  plants  in  herbaria. 

MOUNTAIN-CORK.  The  name 
of  the  elnstic  variety  of  asbestos, 
resembling  cork  in  its  textm-e. 
Mountain  -  leather  is  the  tough 
variety.  When  in  very  thin  pieces, 
it  is  called  mo}mtain-pa2}er.'  The 


liguiform  variety  is  called  moun- 
tain- or  rock-iuood. 

MOUNTAIN-SICKNESS.  A 
form  of  vertigo  and  dyspnaa 
produced  by  breathing  the  rarefied 
air  at  great  heights. 

MOXA.  A  term  of  uncertain 
origin,  signifying  any  substance 
whose  gradual  combustion  on  or 
near  the  skin  is  used  for  the  relief 
or  cui'c  of  disease.  It  is  now  applied 
to  a  small  mass  of  combustible 
vegetable  matter,  prepared  from 
the  do^vny  covering  of  leaves  of 
the  Artemisia  Chinensis,  or  Moxa- 
weed,  a  Chinese  plant  of  the  order 
Compositne,  and  employed  as  an 
actual  cautery. 

1.  European  moxa.  Usually 
made  with  cotton-wool,  which  has 
been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
or  chlorate  of  potash  ;  or  the  pith 
of  the  Helianthus  annuus,  or  sun- 
flower, which  contains  natiu'ally 
nitrate  of  potash. 

2.  Percy's  moxa.  Pith,  rolled  in 
cotton,  and  enveloped  in  muslin, 

3.  Po7-te-moxa.  A  pair  of  forceps, 
or  otber  insti'ument,  for  fixing  the 
cylinder  of  moxa  upon  the  spot 
where  it  is  to  be  applied. 

MOXIBU'STION    {moxa,  and 
ustio,  the  act  of  burning).  The 
employment  of  moxa  for  the  pur 
pose  of  cauterization. 

MUCILA'GO.  Mucilage;  an 
aqueous  solution  of  gum.  1.  Muci- 
laginous matter  is  the  name  given 
by  chemists  to  the  white  flocculent 
deposit  formed  in  the  distilled 
waters  of  plants.  2.  Mucilaginous 
extracts  are  those  which  readily 
dissolve  in  water,  scarcely  at  all 
in  spirits  of  wine,  and  undergo 
spirituous  fermentation. 

MUCI'PAROUS  {mucus,  and 
parire,  to  produce).  Producing 
mucus  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
follicles  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

MU'COCELE  {mucus,  and  K-{)Ar], 
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a  tumor).  Hernia  sacci  lacrymalis. 
1.  An  enlargement  of  the  lacrymal 
sac  constituting  a  soft  swelling, 
which  contains  tears  mixed  with 
mucus.  2.  Dropsy  of  the  lacrymal 
sac.  The  term  is  hybrid :  it  should 
be  myxocele. 

^  MUCO-ENTERI'TIS  {muciis, 
evTipov,  an  intestine).  Inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
intestines. 

MUCOR  MUCEDO.  The  com- 
mon white  mould  found  on  various 
foods,  such  as  bread,  fruits,  &c. 
The  hyphse  are  colourless,  the 
sporangia  of  a  brown  tint. 

MU'CRONATE  {mucro,  a  sharp 
point).  The  term  applied  to  the 
apex  of  a  leaf  when  tipped  with  a 
spine. 

MUCU'NA  PRU'RIENS.  Com- 
mon Cowhage,  or  Cow-itch  ;  a 
leguminous  plant,  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  having  its  legumes 
covered  with  stinging  hairs,  called 
cowhage  or  coio-iteh,  employed  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

MUCUS  {ixv^a,  the  mucus  of  the 
nostrils).  The  jnore  or  less  tenacious 
liquid  secreted  by  the  mucous 
surfaces,  as  of  the  nostrils,  lungs, 
&c.,  intended  as  a  protection  to  the 
parts  exposed  to  external  influences. 
Mucine  is  an  albuminoid  compound 
forming  the  chief  constituent  of 
mucus. 

MUDAR.  By  this  name,  and 
those  of  akum  and  ycrcuiul,  are 
designated  the  root,  bark,  and 
inspissated  juice  of  the  Calotropis 
Mudarii,  an  Asclepiadaceous  plant 
of  India.  From  its  use  in  syphilis, 
it  has  been  called  "  vegetable 
mercury." 

Mudarin.  The  active  principle  of 
the  above  plant,  remarkable  for  its 
property  of  coagulating  by  heat,  and 
becoming  again  fluid  by  exposure  to 
cold. 

MUD-BATHING.  Illutatio.  The 


practice  of  plunging  the  patient  into 
the  slime  of  a  river,  or  the  saline 
mud  found  on  the  sea-shore,  in 
scurvy,  hypochondriasis,  scrofula, 
&c 

MUFFLE.  A  small  earthen 
oven,  fixed  in  a  furnace,  and  used 
in  cupellation  and  other  processes 
which  require  the  access  of  air. 

MUGUET.  The  thrush  fungus. 
See  Oidium  Albicans. 

MULBERRY  CA'LCULUS.  A 
species  of  urinary  calculus,  con- 
sisting of  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
named  fi'om  its  rough  and  tuber- 
culated  surface.  There  is  a  variety 
of  it,  denominated,  from  its  colour 
and  general  appearance,  the  hemp- 
seed  calculus,  which  seems  to  contain 
lithate  of  ammonia. 

MULBERRY  EYE-LID.  An 
ancient  designation  of  ophthalmia 
purulenta ;  said  to  be  the  pladarosis 
of  the  Greeks. 

MULES'S  OPERATION. 
Evisceration  of  the  eye-ball,  the 
anterior  portion  of  which  is  removed, 
followed  by  the  insertion  of  a  glass 
or  silver  globe,  over  which  the 
sclerotic  and  conjunctiva  are  stitched 
down 

MiiLLER'S  DUCTS.  The 
embryonic  genital  tubes  which 
develop  by  the  side  of  the  Wolffian 
duct.  In  the  female  they  form  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina,  the  uterus, 
and  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  in  the  male 
the  prostatic  vesicle. 

MULLER'S  fibres.  Connec- 
tive tissue  libres  whicli  pass  through 
the  retina  from  one  limiting  mem- 
brane to  the  other. 

MULLER'S  FLUID.  A  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  (2  parts), 
sulphate  of  magnesia  (1  part)  in 
100  parts  of  distilled  water,  used 
for  hardening  tissues  previous  to 
cutting  them  into  sections  for 
examination  under  the  microscoj)e. 

JIULSE  {mulsiis,    mixed  with. 
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houey).  Mulsum  vinum.  Honey- 
wine,  mead  ;  i.e.,  wine  mixed  or 
made  with  honey.  Mulsa  aqua  is 
hydi'omel  or  honey-water.  Mulsum 
acclum  is  honey- vinegar,  or  vinegar 
and  honey  mixed  together. 

MULTiCUSPIDA'TI  {muUus, 
many,  cuspis,  a  spear).  The  name 
of  the  last  three  molares  ;  so  called 
from  their  having  several  tubercles. 
Sg6  Dcits, 

MULTITIDUS  SPIN^  (muUus, 
many,  findere,  to  cleave).  The 
name  of  a  mass  of  muscles,  which 
are  placed  obliquely  from  the 
transverse  to  the  spinous  processes. 
They  have  been  described  as  three 
distinct  sets  of  muscles,  by  the 
names  —  transversa  -  spinalis  colli, 
tramverso-spmalis  dorsi,  and  trans- 
verso-spinalis  lum  horion. 

MULTI-LO'CULAR  {muUus, 
many,  loculus,  a  cell).  Many- 
celled  ;  a  term  applied,  in  botany, 
to  compound  ovaria  and  fruits,  in 
which  several  cells  cohere. 

MULTI'PARA  {multus,  many, 
parire,  to  bring  forth).  A  person 
who  has  given  bu'th  to  several 
children.  The  term  multiparoics 
also  denotes  the  producing  of  many 
at  a  birth. 

MULTIPLE  PROPORTIONS. 
A  law  of  the  Atomic  Theory, 
according  to  which,  when  one 
element  B  unites  with  another 
element  A  in  more  proportions  than 
one,  the  quantity  of  B  increases  in 
multiples  of  its  combining  weight, 

MUMMIFICATION.  The  act 
of  making  into  a  mummy.  A 
.characteristic  term,  applied  to  the 
formation  of  dry  gangrene. 

MUMPS.  The  popular  name  in 
this  country  for  parotitis,  or  the 
cynanche  parotidaea  of  CuUen.  To 
'  "mump"  is  to  speak,  eat,  or  move 
the  lips  with  the  mouth  nearly 
closed.  In  Scotland  the  disease  is 
■icalled  hranks.    See  Parotides. 


MUNGO.  The  root  of  the 
Ophiorrkiza  mungos,  supposed  to 
be  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  the 
cobra  di  capello  and  the  rattle- 
snake. In  India  and  Ceylon  it  is 
still  used  as  an  antidote  against  the 
bite  of  the  mad  dog.  The  parts 
are  so  intensely  bitter  that  the 
plant  is  called  by  the  Malays  earth- 
gall. 

MUNJEET.  The  root  of  Buhia 
nmnjista,  an  Indian  plant,  used  as 
a  dye-stuff,  for  producing  a  variety 
of  red  shades.  The  colouring  prin- 
ciples are  named  pivrpurine  and 
munjistine. 

MUREXIDE  {murex,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  siphonostomatous 
animals  yielding  a  purple  dye). 
A  beautiful  purple  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  wvic  acid,  first 
described  by  Prout  as  purpurate 
of  ammonia,  and  now  employed 
in  calico-printing.  Murexan  is 
pm'puric  acid  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  murexide. 

MUREXIDE  TEST.  A  test  for 
the  presence  of  uric  acid.  When 
heated  with  nitric  acid  the  uric 
acid  forms  a  reddish  residue,  which 
turns  a  violet  red  when  treated 
with  ammonia. 

MU'RIAS  {muria,  brine).  A 
muriate  ;  a  term  formerly  applied 
to  a  chloride,  from  the  erroneous 
notion  of  its  being  a  compound  of 
muriatic  acid  with  a  base. 

MURIA'TIC  ACID  (muria, 
brine).  The  commercial  name  for 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  water ; 
formerly  called  micrine  acid  and 
spirit  of  salt.  Oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  is  another  name  for  chlorine. 

MURIDE  {muria,  brine).  The 
name  first  given  to  bromine,  from 
its  being  an  ingredient  of  sea- 
water. 

MUSC^  VOLITA'NTES.  Fisus 
muscarum.      An    appearance  of 
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motes  or  small  bodies  floating 
before  the  eyes — a  common  pre- 
cursor of  amaurosis,  but  often 
existing  independently  of  that 
aS'ection. 

MU'SCARINE.  A  poisonous 
allcaloid  extracted  from  the  Agariciis 
musccmus,  Amanita  muscaria,  or 
Fly-fungus.  It  has  also  been 
obtained  from  putrescent  fish,  and 
is  therefore  a  ptomaine. 

MUSCO'LOGY.  That  depart- 
ment of  Biology  which  treats  of 
Musci  or  Mosses,  a  group  of  cryp- 
togamic  plants  of  considerable 
extent,  minute  size,  and  very 
singular  structure. 

MUSCOVA'DO  SUGAR.  Baw 
Sugar;  Brown  Sugar.  The  con- 
centrated juice  of  the  sugar-cane, 
as  imported  into  this  counti-y. 
The  term  muscovado  is  of  foreign 
origin,  and  is  allied  to  our  word 
mischief,  in  allusion  to  the  im- 
purities of  the  sugar  and  its  con- 
sequent unfitness  for  use  until 
refined. 

MU'SCULAR  SENSE.  The 
sensation  experienced  by  muscular 
resistance  to  effort,  as  in  attemjiting 
to  raise  a  weight  —  a  sensation 
distinct  from  that  of  contact  or  of 
pressure. 

MUSCULAR  TEXTURE  {mus- 
culus,  a  muscle).  Myonine.  One 
of  the  chief  component  textures 
of  organic  bodies.  There  are  two 
well-marked  varieties.  The  striped 
or  striated  muscular  fibre  occurs 
in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  is 
named  from  its  conspicuous  cross 
markings.  The  unstripcd  or  smooth 
muscular  fibre  is  found  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  uterus,  and 
the  bladder,  and  is  destitute  of 
such  cross  markings.   See  3fusculus. 

MUSCULAR  TUMOR.  An 
imaginary  tumor,  produced  by 
peculiar  action  of  the  diaphragm 
and    other    abdominal  muscles, 


simulating  pregnancy,  or  ovariau 
tumor.    See  Phantom  Tumors. 

MUSCULARIS  MUCOSA.  A 
layer  •  of  involuntary  muscular 
fibres  situated  at  the  deepest  part, 
and  forming  a  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

MU'SCULI  PECTINA'TI(pccto7, 
a  comb).  The  name  of  the  muscular 
fasciculi,  situated  in  the  appendix 
auriculfe  of  the  heart,  and  presenting 
a  parallel  arrangement  like  that  of 
the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

MU'SCULINE  {miisculus,  a 
muscle).  An  immediate  principle 
of  animal  muscle,  distinct  from 
fibrin. 

MU'SCULO-CUTA'NEUS.  A 
name  given  to  several  nerves,  as  to 
the  external  cutaneous,  or  perf oralis 
Casserii,  arising  from  the  brachial 
plexus  ;  to  the  ilio-hypogastric, 
proceeding  from  the  first  lumbar 
nerve  ;  and  to  the  peroiueixs  super- 
ficialis,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
external  popliteal  nerve. 

MU'SCULO-SPIRA'LIS.  The 
name  of  a  nerve  derived  from  the 
brachial  plexus  and  passing  partly 
round  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  in 
a  spiral  direction. 

MU'SCULUS  (dim.  of  mus,  a 
mouse).  A  muscle ;  an  organ  of 
motion,  constitutiug  the  flesh  of 
animals,  and  consisting  of  beaded 
or  cylindrical  fibres,  which  are 
unbranched,  and  are  arranged 
parallel  to  one  another  in  fasciculi. 
In  general,  the  name  of  venter, 
or  helly,  is  given  to  the  middle 
portion  of  a  muscle,  while  its 
extremities  are  named  the  head 
and  tail,  or  more  commonly  the 
origin  and  insertion.  Hence  the 
terms  digastricus,  or  two-bellied ; 
triceijs,  or  three-headed,  &c. 

1.  Forms  of  muscles.  The  mus- 
cles, like  the  bones,  may  be  divided 
into  long,  broad,  and  short;  and 
each  of  these  kinds  may  present 
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muscles,  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. 

2.  The  sinipU  are  those  which 
have  their  fibres  arranged  in  a 
similar  or  parallel  direction ;  they 
iire  in  general  bulging,  i.e.,  their 
ti'ansverse  outline  is  more  or  less 
inflated  in  the  middle  ;  the  simple 
muscles  are  sometimes  flat,  as  the 
sartoriiis. 

3.  The  compound,  or  complicated, 
liave  two  or  more  tendons,  as  the 
flexors  of  the  fingers  ;  or  a  variety 
in  the  insertion  of  oblique  fibres 
into  the  tendons,  as  the  linguales. 

4.  The  radiated  are  those  which 
have  their  fibres  converging,  like 
the  radii  of  a  circle,  to  their 
tendinous  insertion,  as  the  pec- 
toralis. 

5.  The  ventriform,  or  belly- 
shaped,  are  those  which  have  their 
centre  large,  diminishing  towards 
their  tendons,  or  extremities,  as 
the  biceps. 

6.  The  penniform,  or  pen-shaped, 
are  those  which  have  their  fibres 
arranged  obliquely  on  each  side  of 
the  tendon,  as  the  rectus  femoris. 

7.  The  semi-pcnniform  are  those 
which  have  their  fibres  arranged 
on  one  side  of  the  tendon,  as  the 

]  peronaius  longus. 

8.  The  liollow  are  those  which 
are  not  attached  to  solid  levers, 

1  but  enclose  a  cavity,  or  surround 
:  a  space,  which  they  diminish  on 
contraction,  as  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart,  of  the  ii-is,  of  the 
blood-vessels,  &c. 

9.  Properties  of  muscles.  These 
are  contractility,  by  which  their 
fibres  are  capable,  in  certain  con- 
ditions, of  shortening  in  length, 

■  while  they  increase  in  their  other 
1  dimensions,  and  of  returning  to 
'  their  former  dimensions,  after 
'  being  extended  ;  and  irritability, 
'  by  which  their  fibres  are  shortened 
<  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus. 


10.  Actiuns  of  muscles.  These 
are — 1.  The  voluntary,  or  those 
which  are  subject  to  the  will,  as  of 
the  muscles  of  locomotion  ;  2.  The 
involuntary,  or  those  which  act 
independently  of  the  will,  as  of  the 
heart,  &c.  ;  3.  The  mixed,  or  those 
which  act  imperceptibly,  but  yet 
are  subject,  more  or  less,  to  the 
control  of  the  will,  as  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration. 

MU'SICO-MANIA.  A  kind  of 
monomania  in  which  the  passion 
for  music  becomes  so  strong  as  to 
derange  the  intellectual  faculties. 
— Dunglison. 

MUSSITA'TIO  {mtcssitare,  to 
mutter).  Muttering  ;  a  moving  of 
the  tongue  and  lips  as  if  in  the  act 
of  speaking,  without  the  utterance 
of  audible  sounds. 

MUSTARD.  The  flour  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Sinapis  nigra,  or  Black 
Mustard,  generally  mixed  with 
that  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Sinapis  alba,  or  White  Mustard, 
and  deprived  of  fixed  oil  by  ex- 
pression. 

MUTACrSMUS  {iJ.vra.Ki<Tfi6s, 
fondness  for  the  letter  fiv).  A 
faulty  pronunciation,  consisting  in 
the  substitution  of  the  letter  m  for 
other  letters.    See  Labdacismm. 

M  U '  T I T  A  S  {mutus,  duml)). 
Jnaiidia.  Dumbness  ;  an  inability 
of  articulation  ;  one  of  the  dyski- 
nesia} of  CuUen.  Mutism  is  some- 
times used  for  speechlessness,  but 
it  is  a  very  objectionable  term. 

MYA'LGIA  {nvs,  fj.v6s,  a  muscle, 
&\yos,  pain).  Pain  of  the  muscu- 
lar system,  ordinarily  knowai  by 
the  name  cramp,  and  frequently 
mistaken  for  neuralgia.  The  term 
denotes,  according  to  Dr.  Inman, 
"spinal  irritation,"  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  terms  myosalgia 
and  epiqastralgia  of  Briquet. 

MYOE'LIUM  {ixw-ns,  a  fungus). 
The  thread-like  filaments  whicli 
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grow  from  the  spores  of  various 
fungi. 

MYCET'OMA  (^.J/ctjs,  tJi{,K-nr6s,  a 
fungus).  Madura  foot ;  Fungus 
foot  of  Iiidia.  A  parasitic  disease 
of  the  skin,  penetrating  to  the 
bones  of  the  lower  extremities. 
The  parasite  is  Ohionyphe  Carteri. 

MYCODE'RMA  CEREVI'SI^ 
{fj.iJK7}s,  a  fungus,  Sep/xa,  skin).  The 
organism  which  converts  beer  {cere- 
visia)  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ; 
it  is  termed  the  ordinary  mother 
of  beer. 

MYCO'LOGY  ifxiKvs,  a  fungus, 
\oyos,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  natural  science  which  investi- 
gates the  characters  of  fungi,  an 
important  aid  in  the  modern  study 
of  disease. 

MYCO'SIS  ifiiKTis,  a  fungus).  A 
term  denoting  the  presence  of 
fungoid  elemcuts  in  the  secretions 
or  tissues  of  the  body.  Mycosis 
intestinalis  is  a  name  given  by  Buhl 
to  splenic  fever.  Alibert  applied 
the  term  mycosis  to  framboesia. 

MYDRI'ASIS  (ixv^plaais,  an  un- 
due enlargement  of  the  pupil).  A 
preternatural  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  which  does  not  contract  on 
exposure  to  light ;  also  weakness 
of  sight  caused  by  hydiophthalmia. 
Compare  Myosis. 

MYELA'LGIA  (/xue\os,  marrow, 
&)\.yos,  pain).  A  term  by  which 
some  modern  French  authors  de- 
signate neuralgia  of  the  spinal 
marrow.    See  Ccrehralgia, 

MYELI'TIS  {^viKos,  marrow). 
Inflaminatio  vicdullcc  spinalis.  In- 
flammation of  the  siLbstance  of  the 
spinal  cord,  as  distinguished  from 
meningitis,  specifically,  or  ence- 
phalitis, generally. 

MYE'LOID  TUMOR  {iJLViK6s, 
man-ow,  elSos,  likeness).  Myelo- 
cystic  tumor.  A  rapidly-growing 
form  of  sarcoma  containing  large 
multinucleated  cells. 


MY'ELO-PLAXES  (juutXds,  mar- 
row, ir\ri(T(rw,  to  strike).  A  term 
synonymous  with  osteoclasts,  de- 
noting certain  cells  supposed  to  be 
the  agents  in  resorption  of  bone- 

MY'LABRIS.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects  em- 
ployed for  vesicatory  purposes. 
The  Mylairis  Sidai  is  the  "  Cliina 
Mylabris"  of  commerce,  andabounds 
in  cantharidin. 

MYLO-  {fi.i'i\7]>  a  mill-stone). 
Names  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  attached  near 
the  grinders. 

1.  Mylo-glossus.  A  designation 
of  some  muscular  fibres  which  pass 
from  the  myloid  line  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  from  the  sides  of  the  base 
of  the  tongue  to  the  parietes  of 
the  pharynx.  They  belong  to  the 
constrictor  superior  pharyngis. 

2.  Mylo-hyo'ideus.  A  triangular 
muscle,  arising  from  the  inside  of 
the  lower  jaw,  between  the  molar 
teeth  and  the  chin,  and  inserted 
into  the  os  hyoides  ;  it  raises  the 
OS  hyoides,  or  depresses  the  jaw. 
The  term  inylo  hyoidean  is  also 
applied  to  a  branch  of  the  inferior 
dental  nerve. 

3.  Mylo  -  pharyngeus.  A  syno- 
nym of  the  constrictor  superior 
muscle,  from  its  arising  from  the 
alveolar  process. 

MYO-CA'RDITIS  (juCs,  ijlv6s,  a 
muscle).  A  synonym  of  carditis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart. 

MYO-CA'RDIUM  {fxZs,  fivSs,  a 
muscle,  KapSia,  the  heart).  The 
cardiac  walls,  or  muscular  portion 
of  the  heart.  Myo-carditis  is  in- 
flammation of  this  muscular  sub- 
stance, generally  combined  witli 
peri-carditis  or  endo-carditis,  or 
both. 

MYOCE'PHALON  {ixvta,  a  fly, 
Ke<pa\^,  the  head).    A  small  pro- 
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tnision  of  tlie  iris  througli  an 
ulcerated  opening  of  the  cornea, 
forming  a  brownish  tumor,  as 
large  as  a  fly's  head.  See  Staphy- 
loma. 

MYO-CLO'NUS  {fjivs,  fivos,  a 
muscle,  K\6vos,  spasmodic  move- 
ment). Sudden  clonic  spasms  of 
muscles. 

MYODESO'PSIA  {fivla,  a  fly, 
dSos,  likeness,  oi|/is,  sight).  Visios 
muscarmn.  The  imaginary  appear- 
ance of  floating  bodies  in  the  air 
— a  common  symptom  of  incipient 
amaurosis.  The  technical  term 
for  these  objects  is  miosccB  voli- 
iantes,  or  mouches  volantes  (Fr.), 
commonly  called  motes. 

MYO-DYNAMO'METER  (fivs, 
fivSs,  a  muscle,  Sivants,  force,  /j.e- 
rpov,  a  measure).  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  muscular 
strength  of  man  or  other  animals. 
— Dunqlison. 

MYO'GRAPHY ;  MYO'LOGY 
(yu.Ds,  ixvos,  a  muscle,  ypdcpai,  to 
delineate;  \6yos,  a  description). 
The  former  term  denotes  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  muscles;  the  latter,  a 
description  of  them. 

Myograph.  An  instrument  for 
recording  the  rapidity  and  extent 
of  the  movements  of  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  a  muscle  ;  it  also 
indicates  the  duration  of  the  latent 
period,  i.e.  that  period  of  time 
whicli  elapses  between  the  appli- 
cation of  the  stimulus  and,  the 
commencement  of  muscular  con- 
traction. 

MYOLE'MMA  (^tSs,  tivSs,  a 
muscle,  Af/x/xa,  a  membrane).  >S'ar- 
colemma.  A  delicate  sheath  in- 
vesting the  ultimate  fibrils  of  mus- 
cular tissue. 

MY'OLINE  i/xds,  a  muscle).  A 
transparent  substance,  contained 
in  the  cells  which  constitute  tlie 
ultimate  fibrils  of  muscular  tissue. 
Myovdne  is  another  name  for  mus- 


cular matter.  See  Muscular  Tex- 
ture. 

MYO'MA  {fj.vs,  a  muscle).  A  new 
growth  composed  of  muscular  fibres. 

MYO'PIA  (fiico,  to  close,  &v|/, 
the  eye).  Paropsis  propinqua. 
Short-sight;  near-sight;  an  afi"ec- 
tion  of  the  eye,  in  which  parallel 
rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a 
focus  before  they  reach  the  retina. 
"When  the  distance  at  which 
ordinary  type  can  be  easily  read  is 
less  than  twelve  inches,  the  vision 
is  said  to  be  myopic.  Near  objects 
are  seen  distinctly."  —  Tanner. 
The  terra  is  derived  from  the  habit 
of  winking,  or  half  shutting  the 
eye-lids,  acquired  by  short-sighted 
persons  when  they  endeavour  to  see 
objects  distinctly.  The  affection 
is  also  called  myopiasis  {ixvs,  /j.v6s, 
a  mouse),  or  "mouse-sight,"  from 
the  supposition  that  mice  have 
naturally  this  kind  of  vision.  See 
Presbyopia. 

MY'OSIN  ifivs,  a  muscle).  A 
globulin  extracted  from  muscle 
fibre  ;  it  is  soluble  in  dilute  saline 
solutions,  coagulates  when  heated, 
and  when  acted  on  by  dilute  acids, 
forms  syntonin. 

MYO'SIS  ;  MYO'MA  {fxic,,  to 
close  the  eyes).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  closing  the 
eyes  ;  the  latter  denotes  the  fact 
of  a  preternatural  or  permanent 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  attended 
by  obscurity  of  vision,  especially 
in  a  weak  light.    See  Mydriasis. 

MYOSI'TIS  {fids,  ixv6s,  a  muscle, 
and  -itis,  denoting  inflammation). 
Myitis.  Inflammation  of  muscular 
fibre ;  of  rare  occurrence. 

MYOTA'TIC  {ixvs,  a  muscle, 
raTiKSs,  stretching).  Belonging  to 
a  stretched  muscle ;  myotatic 
irritability  is  the  irritable  condition 
of  a  stretched  or  rigid  muscle  ;  upon 
it  depends  the  phenomenon  called 
"  knee-jerk." 
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MYO'TICA  (mvco,  to  close  the 
eyes).  Drugs  which  cause  cou- 
traction  of  the  pupil,  as  cserin, 
muscarin,  morphia,  &c. 

MY'OTOMES  iixds,  a  muscle, 
refxyo),  to  cut).  The  zones  into 
which  the  muscles  in  Fishes  and 
Amphibia  are  divided  by  partitions 
called  sclerotomes  ;  these  latter  are 
bony,  cartilaginous,  or  membranous, 
and  run  transversely  across  the 
trunk. 

MYO'TOMY  {fj.vs,  iivSs,  a 
muscle,  rofi-f),  section).  Myotomia, 
Dissection  of  the  muscles ;  a 
branch  of  anatomy.  Also,  the 
division  of  a  muscle  in  surgical 
operations. 

MY'RICA  CERI'FERA.  The 
Wax-myrtle,  or  Bayberry,  the 
berries  of  which  are  covered 
with  a  waxy  secretion,  which  is 
employed  for  the  same  purposes 
a,s  bees'-wax  and  candles.  The 
bark  of  the  root  yields  a  medicinal 
substance  called  myricin,  employed 
in  America  in  aphthous  affections, 
scrofula,  &c. 

MYRICIN.  A  substance  con- 
tained in  bees'-wax,  analogous  to 
spermaceti,  aud  yielding,  when 
saponified,  palmitic  acid  and  mc- 
lissine,  an  alcohol  corresponding  to 
ethal. 

MYRI'NGO-MYCO'SIS.  Myco- 
myringitis. By  these  terms  is 
denoted  the  gi'owth  of  a  fungus 
— the  aspergillus  nigricans  and 
flavescens — within  the  meatus  of 
the  ear. 

1.  Myring-edome  (e/cro^Tj,  ex- 
cision). Partial  excision  of,  or 
incision  into,  the  membrana 
tympani  of  the  ear. 

2.  Myringitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  membrana  tympani. 

3.  Etymology.  The  term  viy- 
ringo-  has  a  classical  sound,  but 
no  classical  existence.  What  is 
intended    is    meningo-,  which. 


though  generally  restricted  to  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  was  applied 
by  Aristotle  to  the  membrane  of  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  and  by  Empedocles 
to  the  membranes  of  the  eye.  See 
Meninges. 

MYRI'STICA.  Nutmeg;  the 
kernel  of  the  seed  of  Myristica 
officinalis,  cultivated  extensively 
in  the  Banda  Islands  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  Myristicm 
adeps  is  the  concrete  oil  of  nut- 
meg, obtained  from  the  nutmeg 
by  expression  and  heat.  It  is 
sometimes  called  oil  of  mace ;  but 
mace  is  the  arillus  of  the  nutmeg. 
See  Arillus. 

MYRME'CIA  {^vpfji-hKia,  from 
Hupfxri^,  an  ant).  Wart-like  tumors 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole 
of  the  foot ;  sessile  warts,  as 
distinguished  from  &Kpox6p5ovfs, 
acrochordons,  or  j^cdunculatc  warts  ; 
they  are  so  called  because  they 
give  rise  to  formication. 

MY'ROSIN  [jxlpov,  odorous 
oil).  Emulsion  of  Black  Mustard. 
An  indifferent  nitrogenized  body, 
existing  in  oil  of  mustard,  similar 
to  the  emulsin  of  almonds. 

MYROSPE'RMUM  {fiipou,  an 
odorous  oil,  avepfia,  seed).  A  genus 
of  Leguminous  plants,  yielding 
balsamic  products,  including  the 
balsams  of  Peru  and  of  Tolu. 

MYRRHA  {fivpov,  an  odorous 
oil).  Myrrh.  A  gimi-resin  exuding 
from  the  stem  of  Balsamodcndron 
Myrrlia.  It  is  also  called  stade, 
from  (TTi^ai,  to  distil.  Collected  in 
Arabia  Felix  and  Abyssinia. 

MY'RTIFORM.  The  name  of 
the  carunculce  which  remain  after 
the  laceration  of  the  hymen,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
myrtle.  The  teinn  myrtiformis  is 
also  applied  to  a  muscle  generally 
called  depressor  aim  nasi. 

MYTILO-TOXINE  {fxvrlxo!:,  a 
mussel,  to^Ikov,  poison).    A  poison- 
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ous  ptomaine  extracted  from  decay- 
ing mussels. 

MYXCEDE'MA  {fiv^a,  mucus, 
otSriixa,  a  swelling).  A  chronic 
disease  in  which  the  thyroid  body 
is  atrophied,  and  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  skin,  liver,  kidneys, 
and  other  organs  partly  converted 
into  a  mucous  or  gelatinous  sub- 
stance. 


MYXO'MA  (/x.5|a,  mucus).  A 
tumor  consisting  of  mucus  gene- 
rally, but  sometimes  comprising 
other  elements,  as  fat,  and  then 
termed  myxo-lipovia,  or  muco-fatty 
tumor. 

MYXO-SARCO'MA  {ixi^a,  mu- 
cus, and  sarcoma).  A  fleshy  mass 
or  tumor  consisting  of  mucous  and 
sarcomatous  tissues.    See  Sarcoma. 


If 


NABOTH'S  GLANDS.  Ovula 
Nabothi.  Small  vesicles  situated 
within  and  around  the  cervix  uteri, 
mistaken  by  Naboth  for  ova. 

NiEVI  PIGMENTO'SI.  Epi- 
chrosis  spilus.  Discoloured  spots 
and  patches  of  the  skin,  differing 
from  the  ntevi,  or  mother's  marks, 
in  not  being  more  vascular  than 
the  rest  of  the  integument. 

N^VI    PILARES.  Spilus. 
Moles  ;  pilous  ntevi,  or  patches  of 
variable  size,  covered  by  liair  of 
variable  length,  and  occm'ring  on 
all  parts  of  the  body.    In  hirsuties, 
the    characteristic    is  abnormal 
quantity  ;  in  naevus  pilaris,  abnor- 
7ml  situation. 
N^VI  VASCULO'SI.  Congeni- 
1  te  notce ;  macula  maternce  ;  envies. 
'.  Red  patches  and  slightly  elevated 
t  tumors,  occasioned  by  dilatation 
I  of  the  vascular  rete  of  the  derma, 
i  including  the  capillary  and  arterial 
i  system.   They  have  been  commonl}' 
I  called  erectile   tumors,  from  the 
I  analogy  of  their  structure  with 
1  erectile  tissue.     Popularly,  they 
1  have  been  termed  mother^s  marks, 
i  from  the   supposed   influence  of 
;  the  imagination  on  the  mother 
I  during  gestation  :  hence,  we  hear 
>  of  the  ntevus  araneus,  or  spider- 


like  stain  ;  the  nrevus  foUaceus, 
or  leaf-like  stain  ;  nrevus  ccrasus, 
or  cherry-stain  ;  nrevus  fragarius, 
or  strawberry-stain  ;  najvus  morus, 
or  mulberry-stain  ;  naevus  ribes, 
or  currant-stain  ;  nnevns  rubies, 
or  blackberry-stain  ;  the  naevus 
flammeus,  the  claret  or  port-wine- 
stain,  &c. 

1.  A7-terial  nmvi ;  venous  ncevi. 
All  vascular  naevi  are  identical 
in  structiire,  the  difference  between 
them  depending  on  the  degree  of 
dilatation  of  the  vascular  rete. 
"  Where  the  rete  is  dilated  to  a 
moderate  extent,  and  the  colour 
of  the  naevi  is  brightly  red,  we 
may  call  them,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  arterial  nmvi ;  and 
where  the  capillary  rete  is  very 
much  dilated,  and  the  colour  is 
blue  or  livid,  we  may  call  them 
venous  nwvi." 

2.  Varicose  nmvi.  This  term 
has  been  sometimes  applied  to 
what  has  also  been  called  venous 
nmvi  ;  but  ' '  the  use  of  the  term 
is  objectionable,  for  two  reasons  : 
in  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  difference  of  structure, 
which  does  not  exist  ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  term  is  wanted 
for    those    bluish  subcutaneous 
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enlargements  which  consist  in  a 
plexus  of  small  varicose  veins,  and 
are  so  frequently  associated  with 
varix  of  larger  veins." — E.  Wilson. 

3.  Subcutaneous  ncevi,  A  term 
applied  by  Wardrop  to  nsevi  which 
are  deeply  seated  and  unattended 
by  discoloration.  The  subjacent 
textures  may  in  these  cases  be  in- 
volved, presenting  what  is  called 
the  complicated  noemis.  The 
structure  is  probably  identical 
with  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

4.  Capillary  nmvi.  These  com- 
mence as  vivid  red  or  purplish 
spots,  which  gi'adually  spread  ; 
they  may  affect  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  any 
part. 

5.  Ncevus  increscens.  This  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  station- 
ary nfevus,  because,  as  Celsus 
observes — "qticedam  reraedia  in- 
crescentibus  morbis,  plura  jam 
inelinantibus  conveniunt. " 

NAILS.  Ungues.  Horny  1am- 
inse  covering  the  backs  of  the 
exti-emities  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  and  identical  in  formation 
with  the  epidermis  and  hair.  A 
nail  is  divided  into  a  root,  a  body, 
and  a  free  extremity.  See  Onycho- 
mycosis. 

NAKED  SEEDS.  This  term, 
in  its  strict  application,  denotes 
seeds  which  have  no  pericarpial 
covering,  and  are  fertilized  by 
immediate  contact  with  pollen  ; 
they  are  at  present  known  to 
exist  only  in  the  gi'eat  class  of 
Gymnogens,  viz.  the  .  Coniferm, 
Cycadacea';  and  Loranthaeece.  See 
Gymnosperma;. 

The  term  ' '  naked  seeds  "  was 
applied  by  Linuieus  to  a  small 
form  of  fruit  which  does  not 
directly  bear  a  style  at  the  apex, 
and  which  has  the  appearance  of 
a  seed,  as  in  the  Lamiaceai,  com- 
prising borage,  dead-nettle,  sage. 


&c.  Such  fraits  are  now  termed 
Spermidia  by  many  writers. 

NAPHTHA  {nafatha,  an  Orien- 
tal word,  signifying  to  ooze  out). 
A  native  liquid  bitumen,  consist- 
ing of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  oc- 
curring in  springs  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  procured 
also  by  distillation  from  petro- 
leum. Coal-naphtha  is  a  light  oil, 
procured  in  the  distillation  of 
coal.  Wood-naphtha,  otherwise 
called  methylic  alcohol,  pyrolig- 
neous  ether,  wood-spirit,  and 
pyroxylic  spirit,  is  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  wood. 

1 .  Naphthalic  group.  A  division 
of  the  Benzoic  series  of  oi-ganic 
compounds,  derived  from  naphtha- 
lene, a  white  substance,  occur- 
ring, in  laminated  crystals,  abun- 
dantly in  coal-tar,  employed  as 
an  antiseptic  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds. 

2.  Naphthalized  gas.  Coal-gas, 
enriched  with  carbon  by  being 
passed  over  benzole,  or  light  coal- 
naphtha. 

NA'PHTHOL.  A  derivative  of 
naphthalene,  to  which  it  bears  the 
same  relation  as  does  phenol  to 
benzene. 

NA'PIFORM  [napus,  a  turnip, 
forma,  likeness).  Turnip-like ;  a 
terra  applied  to  one  of  the  tex- 
tures of  cancer,  the  bunioid  of 
Bayle ;  and  to  certain  roots  (or 
stems)  which  present  the  form  of 
a  depressed  sphere,  like  that  of- 
the  turnip. 

NARCE'INE  {v6.pK7],  torpor). 
Narceia.  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  opium  in  the  form  of  a  white 
crystalline  solid. 

NARCOLE'PSY  {pdpKv,  torpor, 
\rj\pis.,  a  seizing).  A  tendency  to 
fall  quickly  into  a  deep  sleep  of 
short  duration.  The  term  lias  also 
been  used  to  designate  attacks  of 
petit  mal. 
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NARCO'SIS  (vapKUffis,  a  be- 
niuubing,  from  vapicow,  to  benumb 
or  deaden).  Narcotism.  The 
production  of  ansesthesia  by  the 
use  of  narcotic  substances,  as 
ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide, 
&c.    The  result  is  narcotism. 

Mixed  narcosis.     A  new  mode 
of  producing  anassthesia  by  sub- 
■  cutaneous    injection  of  morphia, 
followed  immediately  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform. 
NARCO'SIS  FOLLI'CULO- 
;  RUM    {vapKoxris,   a  benumbing). 
.  An  affection  of  the  hair -follicles, 
:  characterized  by  chronic  inflam- 
■■  mation  and  torpidity,  or  arrest  of 
function. 

NARCOTICS  {vapKUTiKos,  mak- 
ing stiff  or  numb,  from  vapK-r), 
torpor).      Hypnotics.  Medicinal 
,•-  agents  which  act  on  the  brain  and 

•  spinal  cord,  diminishing  the  fre- 
i  quency  of  the  heart's  contractions 
<■  and  of  the  respiration,  and  induc- 
.  ing  headache,  drowsiness,  giddi- 
'.1  ness,  stupor,  and  insensibility. 
S  See  Narcosis. 

Narcotico  -  irritants.  Medicinal 
1  agents  which  produce  a  series  of 
i  alarming  effects  usually  attiibuted 

•  to  poisoning.  These  agents,  the 
symptoms  they  induce,  and  the 

;i  mode  of  treatment,  are  described 

u  under  the  article  Poisons. 

NA'RCOTINE  {vi.pK7\,  torpor). 

S  A    crystalline    alkaloid  derived 

u  from  opium,  formerly  called  salt 
of  Derosne.  Heated  with  potash, 
it  foms  narcotic  acid,  an  oleagi- 
nous potash-salt. 

NARDO'STACHYS  JATA- 
MANSI.  An  Indian  plant  of  the 
order  Valerianacese ;  it  is  the  true 
spikenard  of  the  Ancients,  and  is 
esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medicine. 

NA'RES.  The  nostrils;  the 
cavities  of  the  nasus,  or  nose. 
The  posterior  nares  are  the  poste- 
I'ior  apertures  of  these  cavities, 


communicating  with  the  pharynx. 
The  term  7ia7-es  is  a  more  genei-al 
term  than  oiasus,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  mere  external  fea- 
ture. * 

NASCENT  STATE  (nasci,  to  be 
born).  A  term  applied  to  the 
state  of  gases,  at  the  moment  of 
tlieir  generation,  before  they  have 
acquired  the  repulsive  power.  It 
has  been  found  that,  at  the 
moment  of  being  set  free  from 
one  state  of  combination,  elements 
and  compounds  have  a  more 
powerful  chemical  action  than  they 
have  in  their  free  state. 

NASMYTH'S  MEMBRANE. 
Cuticula  dentis.  A  fine  membrane 
covering  the  enamel  of  healthy  un- 
worn teeth. 

NASUS.  The  nose,  or  organ 
of  smell ;  the  external  part  of 
the  nose.  The  alee  nasi  are  the 
two  movable  sides,  or  loings,  of 
the  nose.    See  Nose  and  Nares. 

1.  Nasal  fosscc.  Three  irregular, 
compressed  cavities,  extending 
backwards  from  the  nose  to  the 
pharynx,  and  constituting  the 
internal  part  of  the  nose. 

2.  Nasal  duct.  A  short  canal 
leading  from  the  lacrymal  sac  to 
the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

3.  Naso  -  ciliaris.  The  nasal 
nerve ;  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve,  which  supplies  the  integu- 
ment of  the  exterior  of  the  nose. 

4.  Naso-labialis.  A  small  mus- 
cular fasciculus  which  connects  the 
orbicularis  oris  with  the  columna 
of  the  nose. 

5.  Naso-palatine  nerve.  An  in- 
ternal branch  of  the  spheno-pala- 
tine  ganglion,  which  supplies  a 
portion  of  the  pituitary  membrane 
and  the  palate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  upper  incisors. 

NATA'LOIN.  The  name  given 
by  Fllickiger  to  the  aloin  procured 
from  Natal  aloes,  analogous  to  the 
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term  harhaloin  applied  to  the  aloin 
of  Barbadoes  aloes.    See  Aloin. 

NA'TES  (plur.  of  naLis).  The 
buttocks  ;  the  promiuent  parts 
formed  by  the  integuments  of  the 
glutffii  muscles. 

Nates  cerebri.  The  anterior  pair 
of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  of 
the  brain,  from  their  fancied  resem- 
blance in  form  to  the  nates  of  the 
body.   The  posterior  pair  are  called 

NA'TRIUM.  A  term  formerly 
iised  to  designate  sodium,  the 
metallic  base  of  soda.  Natron  is 
native  carbonate  of  soda,  found 
in  mineral  seams  or  crusts,  and 
hence  called  the  mineral  alkali. 
Natron  vitriolatum  is  Glauber's  salt, 
or  sulphate  of  soda.  Natron  car- 
bonicum  is  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

NATRON.  Trona.  A  com- 
mercial name,  formerly  used  to 
designate  a  native  sesquicarbonate 
of  soda,  obtained  from  ISgypt. 

NATURAL  SYSTEM  IN 
BOTANY,  A  system  for  classify- 
ing plants,  not  with  reference  to  a 
single  character,  but  by  combination 
of  many  characters.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  from  the  Linna^an, 
or  Artificial,  System  of  Botany. 

NA'TURALIST.  Formerly,  a 
denier  of  revealed  truth,  of  any 
but  natural  religion  ;  now,  an  in- 
'  vestigator,  and  often  a  devout  one, 
of  nature  and  her  laws.  The  word 
remains  true  to  its  etymology, 
though  its  application  has  been 
changed. 

NAUCUM.  An  old  Latin  term, 
applied  by  botanists  to  the  exterior 
coat  of  the  drupe ;  it  is  soft 
and  fleshy,  and  separable  from  the 
interior,  hard,  and  bony  coat, 
which  is  called  the  oidocaiyium, 
or  stone.  Grertner  applied  the 
term  nauca  to  seeds  which  have  a 
very  large  liilum,  as  that  of  the 
horse-chestnut. 


NAU'SEA  (sea-sickness,  from 
vavs,  a  ship).  Sickness  of  the 
stomach  ;  loathing  ;  tendency  to 
reject,  but  without  regurgitation. 
Nauseants  are  a  class  of  emetics 
which  excite  nausea  without  vomit- 
ing. 

NATJ'TICUS  {natda,  a  sailor). 
The  sailor's  muscle ;  a  designation 
of  the  tibialis  iwsticus,  or  extensor 
tarsi  tibialis,  from  its  being  prin- 
cipally employed  in  the  act  of 
climbing. 

NAVEL.  Umbilicus.  The 
vernacular  name  for  the  depression 
in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  being  the  scar  left 
by  the  detachment  of  the  umbilical 
cord  after  partm-ition. 

NAVIGULA'RE  OS  {navicula, 
dim.  of  navis,  a  boat).  A  boat- 
shaped  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  of 
the  tarsus.  The  term  navicular  is 
applied  in  botany  to  the  glumes  of 
grasses,  owing  to  their  boat-shaped 
appearance.  It  signifies  the  same 
as  the  term  carinated,  or  keeled. 
See  Keel. 

NEAR  -  SIGHTEDNESS,  See 
Myoina. 

NE'BULA.   A  cloud.  Haziness, 
or  dulness  ;  a  slight  form  of  opacity 'i 
of  tlie  cornea.   A  cloudy  appearance 
in  the  m-iue. 

NECROBIO'SIS  {veKp6s,  dead, 
filaxTts,  life,  way  of  life).  The  slow 
molecular  death,  such  as  caries, 
taking  place  in  living  tissues.  The 
term  has  been  applied  to  the  gelat- 
inous senile  degeneration  of  the 
intuna  of  arteries. 

NECROTHAGOUS  {ueKp6s, 
dead,  (payelp,  to  eat).  A  term 
applied  to  a  mode  of  nutrition  of 
plants,  depending  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  dead  organic  matter  in 
various  stages  of  decomposition. 
See  Biophagous  and  Plasmophagous. 

NECRO'PSIA  {viKpds,  dead, 
tfTTTO/uot,  to  view).    Another  name 
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for  posl-viortem  examination.  See 
Autopsia  and  Nccroscojnj. 

NECRO'SCOPY  {veicpus,  dead, 
(TKovioi,  to  examine).  Another 
name  for  post-mortem  examination, 
or  autopsia. 

NECRO'SIS  (veKp6w,  to  mortify). 
Literally,  mortiRcation ;  but  applied 
particularly  to  that  afl'ectiou  of 
bone,  and,  hence,  more  signifi- 
cantly designated  by  the  terms 
osteo-necrosis  and  osteo-gangroiua ; 
in  this  afl'ection  a  part  of  the  shaft 
of  a  cylindrical  bone  dies,  and  is 
enclosed  in  a  case  of  new  bone. 
■  See  Exfoliation. 

1.  Necrosis  is  termed  simple, 
when  it  is  confined  to  one  bone, 
the  patient  being  in  other  respects 
healthy ;  compound,  when  several 
parts  of  the  same  bone,  or  several 
distinct  bones,  are  afi'ected  at  the 

.  same  time. 

2.  Necrosis  cartilaginum  trachea;. 
N  Necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of  the 

trachea.  The  term  syphilitica  or 
vhthisica  should  be  added,  respec- 
tively, according  to  the  origin  of 
the  disease. 

3.  Necrosis  iistilaginea.  That 
species  of  mortification  which 
irises  from  the  use  of  grain  in- 
'(■eted  by  "ustilago,"  or  blight. 
5UC  Gangrene. 

^  NE'CTARY.    A  honey-gland. 
That  part  of  a  ilower  which  secretes 
^■dar,  or  honey.     But  the  term 
I    been  applied  vaguely  to  several 
ijipendages  of  the  floral  apparatus 
vliich  have  no  such  function,  as  to 
he  corona  or  scijinhus  of  narcissus, 
'  the  lamella  of  silene,  to  the 
•ieiUtcs  of  stapelia,  &c.  ;  in  short, 
•>   any  organ    existing  between 
lie  corolla  and  the  pistil,  which 
■uniot  be  correctly  assigned  to 
liese   or  to   the  stamens.  See 
' '  I'acorollcc. 

NEEDHAMIA'NA  CO'RPORA. 
'  term  applied  to  the  spermatozoa, 


or  organized  animals  found  in  the 
scnunal  reservoirs  of  the  loligo, 
as  observed  by  Needham. 

NEGATIVE  VARIATION  OF 
MUSCLE  CURRENTS.  The 
diminution  of  the  natural  muscle 
current,  i.e.,  "current  of  rest," 
which  takes  place  when  the  muscle 
contracts  under  the  influence  of  a 
stimulus.    See  Rheoscopic  Frog. 

NEGRO  CACHEXY.  Mai 
d'estomac  of  the  French.  A  pro- 
pensity for  eating  dirt,  peculiar  to 
the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Africa,  and  probably  similar  to 
chlorosis. 

NIllLATON'S  LINE.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine  to  the  ischial  tuberosity 
of  the  same  side  ;  the  upper  end  of 
the'  great  trochanter  should  just 
reach  this  line. 

NELATON'S  PROBE.  A  probe 
terminating  in  a  bulb  of  unglazed 
porcelain  ;  it  is  used  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  a  bullet  in  the  track 
of  a  wound.  Nelaton,  a  French 
surgeon,  1807-1873. 

NEMATOIDE'A  {vrifia,  a  thread, 
elSos,  likeness).  The  name  of  the 
fifth  order  of  the  Entozoa,  com- 
prising round  worms,  characterized 
by  a  cylindrical  elongated  and 
elastic  body,  and  a  true  intestinal 
canal,  terminating  in  a  distinct 
anus.  They  comprise  the  genera 
Ascaris,  Trichocephalus,  Strongylus, 
Oxyuris,  Sclerostoma,  &c. 

NEOPLA'SMA  {v4os,  new, 
irKdffna,  anything  formed  or 
moulded,  especially  from  clay  or 
wax).  A  new  formation  ;  a  term 
applied  to  diseases  resulting  from 
the  production  of  a  new  formation, 
as  of  epidermis  or  of  the  various 
tissues,  natural  or  morbid. 

NEOPLASTY  {v4os,  new, 
■n-xdacroi,  to  form).  An  operation 
for  forming  something  new ;  a 
tei-m  including  the  various  pro- 
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cesses  of  autoplasty,  cicatrization, 
and  adhesion. 

NEPE'NTHES.  A  genus  of 
plants  in  which  the  petioles  are 
hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical urns,  called  pitchers,  or 
"monkey-cups,"  yielding  a  viscid 
secretion,  by  means  of  which  a 
function  analogous  to  that  of 
digestion  by  the  gastric  juice  of 
animals  is  apparently  performed. 
The  same  result  is  produced  by 
Droscra,  Sarracenia,  and  other 
carnivorous  plants. 

The  term  Nepenthes  {vnTvev94]i, 
removing  all  sorrow)  is  the  epithet 
of  an  Egyptian  drug,  thought  by 
many  to  be  opium,  which  lulled 
sorrow  for  the  day.  Hence  the  old 
pharmacopoeia  termed  the  common 
opiate  pills  nepenthes  opiatum. 

NE'PHALISM  {vt)<p<iKios,  sober). 
A  term  denoting  sobriety,  and 
now  adopted  as  a  title  for  the 
' '  temperance  movement "  or  nepha- 
lic  league  in  France. 

NE'PHROS  {ve(pp6s).  Ren.  A 
kidney  ;  the  organ  M'hich  secretes 
the  urine.  The  term  is  rarely  used 
in  tlie  singular  number. 

1.  Nephr-algia  {&\yos,  pain). 
Pain  of  the  kidneys,  from  calculus, 
gravel,  and  other  diseases  ;  not 
necessarily  producing  nephritis  or 
pyelitis. 

2.  Nephr-ectomy  (e/cro/n'^,  exci- 
sion).   Removal  of  the  kidney, 

3.  Nei^hr-itic  {ve^piriKos,  alFected 
with  nephritis).  Belonging  to  the 
kidney  ;  a  medicine  which  acts  on 
the  kidney. 

4.  Nephr-itis{ve<j)p"iTis,  sc.  v6(tos). 
A  disease  of  the  kidney ;  gravel 
in  the  kidney ;  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  kidney. 
Suppurative  nephritis  is  inflam- 
mation with  suppuration  of  the 
substance  of  the  kidney.  _  The 
desquamative  form  of  nephritis  is 
"Bright's    Disease."      See  also 


Pyelitis.  Glomerulo- nephritis  is 
that  form  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tory changes  are  most  intense  in 
and  around  the  glomeridus. 

5.  Nephro-lithotomy  (\(0os,  a 
stone ;  To/n-fi,  section).  The  re- 
moval of  stone  from  the  kidney. 

6.  Ncphro-logy  (Xoyos,  an  ac- 
count). An  account  or  desciiption 
of  the  kidneys,  and  of  their  func- 
tions. 

7.  Nephro-rhaphy  {pavToj,  to 
sew).  The  operation  of  stitching 
the  kidney  to  the  abdominal  wall 
in  cases  of  extreme  mobility  of  the 
organ. 

8.  Nejjhro-tomy  {rofxit,  section). 
Cutting  doMTi  on,  and,  if  necessary, 
into  the  kidney.  The  operation  of 
cutting  a  stone  out  of  the  kidney. 

NE'ROLI-OIL.  Oleum Aurantii. 
Oil  procured  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Citrus  Aurantium,  or  sweet  orange. 

NERVE-CELLS.  Nerve  corpxis- 
.cles.  Nucleated  cells,  occui-ring  iu 
gi'eat  numbers  in  the  gi'ay  portion 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in 
ganglia,  and  in  certain  nerves  and 
nervous  expansions. 

NERVE-FIBRES,  or  TUBES. 
Primitive  fibres  and  tubes ;  the 
chief  components  of  the  nerves 
and  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  occurring 
also  in  the  gray  substance  and  the 
ganglia. 

NERVE-MEDULLA,  or  PULP. 
This  is  also  termed  "medullary 
sheath,"  and  "white  .substance." 
See  Medullary  Sheath. 

NERVE-MUSCLE  PREPAKA- 
TION.  Miisele-nerve  preimration. 
A  dissection  mth  removal  from  the 
surrounding  muscles  and  nerves  of 
the  gastrocnemius  miiscle  of  the  frog 
with  its  nerve  attached. 

NERVE-STORMS.  A  name 
given  by  Dr.  Liveing  to  neurosal 
seizm-es.  "The  immediate  ante- 
cedent of  an  attack  is  a  condition 
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of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  grad- 
ually accumulating  tension  in  the 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  more 
immediately  concerned,  while  the 
paroxysm  itself  may  be  likened  to 
a  storm,  by  which  this  condition  is 
dispersed  and  equilibrium  for  the 
time  restored." 

NERVES  {nervus,  a  string  or 
cord).  White  cords  arising  from 
the  brain  or  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  distributed  to  every  part  of 
the  system.  They  admit  of  the 
following  arrangement : — 

I.  Cranial  or  Cerebral 
Nerves.  These  are  nine  pairs 
in  number,  according  to  Willis  ; 
twelve,  according  to  Soemmering. 

1.  First  pair,  counting  from 
before  backwards,  or  olfactory 
nerves,  expanding  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose. 

2.  Second  pair,  or  optic  nerves, 
terminating  in  the  retina  of  each 
eye. 

3.  Third  pair,  motores  oculo- 
rum,  or  oculo-motory  nerves,  dis- 
tiibuted  to  all  the  muscles  of  the 
eye,  except  two. 

4.  Fourth  pair,  nervi  patlietici 
vel  trochleares,  distributed  to  the 
superior  oblique  or  trochlearis 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

5.  Fifth  pair,  trigeminal,  or 
trifacial  nerves,  the  gi'eat,  sensitive 

I  nerves  of  the  head  and  face.  This 
I  pair  includes  1,  the  large,  ganglionic, 
'  or  trifacial  portion,  the  sentient 
'  and  organic  nerve  of  the  face  ;  and 
:  2,  the  small,  aganglionic,  or  masti- 
catory portion,  the  motor  nerve  of 
'  the  temporal,  masseter,  &c. 

6.  Sixth  pair,  or  nervi  abdu- 
^  centes,  distributed  to  the  external 
■  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye. 

7.  Seventh  pair,  consisting,  ac- 
cording to  Willis,  of  two  portions, 
VIZ.,  the  2}ortio  dura,   facial,  or 

respiratory  of  the  face  "  of  Bell ; 


and  the  portio  mollis,  or  auditory. 
Soemmering  treats  the  facial  and 
the  auditory  portions  as  two  sepa- 
rate pairs,  and  distinguishes  them, 
accordingly,  as  the  seventh  and  the 
eighth  pair,  respectively. 

8.  Eighth  pair,  or  grand  respira- 
tory nerves,  consisting,  according 
to  Willis,  of  1,  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  penetrating  into  the  back  of 
the  tongue  ;  2,  the  pneumo-gastric, 
nervi  vagi,  par  vagum,  or  middle 
sympathetic  ;  and  3,  the  spinal 
accessory,  nervus  ad  par  vagum 
accessorius,  or  ' '  superior  respiratory 
of  the  trunk"  of  Bell.  Soemmering 
treats  these  as  three  separate  paii'S, 
and  distinguishes  them,  accord- 
ingly, as-  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  pair,  respectively. 

9.  Ninth  pair,  hypoglossal  or 
sublingual  nerves,  terminating  in 
the  tongue.  This  is  the  twelfth 
pair  of  Soemmering. 

II.  Spinal  Nerves.  There  are 
thirty-one  pairs  in  number,  each 
arising  by  two  roots,  an  anterior 
or  motor  root,  and  a  posterior  or 
sensitive  root.  They  are  thus 
distinguished  : — 

1.  Cervical  nerves.  Eight  pairs  ; 
the  first  passing  between  the  occi- 
pital bone  and  the  atlas,  and  termed 
mh-occipital,  or  tenth  nerve  of  the 
head  ;  the  last  passing  between  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  and  the 
first  dorsal. 

2.  Dorsal  nerves.  Twelve  pairs  ; 
the  first  issuing  between  the  first 
two  dorsal  vertebrte,  the  last  be- 
tween the  twelfth  dorsal  and  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra. 

3.  Lumbar  nerves.  Eive  pairs ; 
the  first  issuing  between  the  first 
two  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  last 
between  the  last  vertebra  and  the 
sacrum. 

4.  Sacral  nerves.  Generally  six 
pairs  ;  the  first  issuing  by  the 
upper  sacral  holes,  the  last  by  the 
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notches  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
coccyx. 

III.  Sympathetic  Nerves. 
These  consist  of  a  collection  of 
ganglia  and  branches  connected 
with  nearly  all  the  nerves  of  the 
cerebro-spiual  system  ;  they  supply 
chiefly  the  blood-vessels  and  in- 

NERVI  NERVORUM.  _  Small 
filaments  of  nerves  supplying  the 
nerve  sheaths  ;  they  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  nerve  trunks  as  the 
vasa  vasorum  to  the  arteries. 

NE'RVINE  {ncrvinus,  from  ncr- 
vus,  a  nerve).  Neurotic  ;  that 
which  relieves  disorders  of  the 
nerves,  as  antispasmodics,  &c. 

NERVOUS  DEAFNESS.  An 
affection  somewhat  analogous  to 
amaurosis,  and  owing  to  some  lesion 
of  the  nervous  system,  having  its 
seat  either  in  the  nervous  tissue 
expanded  in  the  labyrinth,  or  at 
the  origin  or  course  Of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves,  or  in  the  brain  itself. 

NERVOUS  QUINSY.  A  name 
given  by  Dr.  Heberden  to  the 
globus  hystericus  of  Dr.  Darwin 
and  other  writers. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  This 
system  has  hitherto  been  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  cerehro- 
spinal,  including  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  these  organs  ;  and  the  syvi- 
patJielic  or  ganglionic,  consisting 
essentially  of  a  chain  of  ganglia 
connected  by  nervous  cords,  which 
extends  from  the  cranium  to  the 
pelvis  along  each  side  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  and  from  which 
nerves  pass  to  the  abdominal, 
thoracic,  and  pelvic  viscera. 

1.  Marshall  Hall  states  that  the 
term  co'ehro-spinal  is  erroneous, 
and  conveys  an  incorrect  idea. 
"  It  should,"  he  says,  "be  simply 
cerebral,  that  part  of  the  spinal 


marrow  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  nervous  system  consisting 
merely  of  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral 
nerves ;  whilst  the  true  spinal 
maiTow  constittites  another  and 
distinct  system." 

2.  The  cerebral  system  is  the 
system  of  sensation  and  volition, 
the  system  by  which  we  are 
connected  intellectually  with  the. 
external  world.  The  tnie  spinal 
or  ' '  excito-motory  "  system  com- 
prises the  ' '  vis  nervosa  "  of  Haller, 
the  "vis  motoria"  of  Miiller,  and 
the  "  excitabilite "  of  Flom-ens. 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  emotions  and 
passimis.  "This  principle  exists 
in  the  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  motor 
nerves,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
brain  and  the  nerves  of  sense,  the 
olfactory,  the  optic,  the  acoustic ; 
and  in  the  anterior,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinnl 
nerves." — Marshall  Hall.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  and 
second  pairs,  which  are  expansions 
of  the  brain  itself,  and  the  auditoiy 
nerves,  all  other  cranial  nerves 
may  be  regarded  as  functionally 
belonging  to  the  spinal  rather  than 
to  the  cerebral  system. 

NERVOUS  TEXTURE.  Ncu- 
rine.  One  of  the  chief  component 
textures  of  organic  bodies.  It 
exhibits  two  forms — the  vesicular 
nervous  matter,  which  is  gi'ay  or 
cineritious  in  colour,  and  granular 
in  texture,  and  contains  nucleated 
nerve-vesicles  or  corpuscles ;  and 
the  fibrous  nervous  matter,  which 
is  white  and  tubular,  though  in 
some  parts  its  colour  is  gray,  and 
its  fibres  solid.  "When  both  these 
kinds  of  nervous  matter  are  united 
into  a  variable-shaped  body,  this 
is  termed  a  nervous  centre  ;  and  the 
threads  of  fibrous  matter  which  pass 
to  and  from  it  are  termed  nerves. 
See  Internuncial. 
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NESSLER'S  TEST.  A  delicate 
test  for  ammonia  in  waters,  con- 
sisting of  a  solution  of  mercuric 
iodide  in  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed 
with  potash. 

NETTLE-RASH.  Elevations  of 
the  cuticle,  or  wheals  resembling 
the  sting  of  the  nettle.  See 
Urticaria. 

NEUBER'S  TUBES.  Tubes  of 
decalcified  bone  used  for  draining 
deep-seated  wounds. 

NEURIN.  A  basic  compound 
found  in  combination  with  other 
bodies  in  the  bile,  brain,  and  yolk 
of  egg.  It  is  highly  poisonous, 
being  somewhat  similar  in  its  action 
to  curare,  and  readily  decomposes 
;  into  trimethylamine  and  glycol ; 
'  Cholin  is  hydrated  neurin. 

NEURON  (vivpou,  Lat.  nermos). 
Tills  term,  after  passing  through 

■  several  meanings,  as  ligament, 
1  bow-string,   plant-fibre,   &c.,  was 

applied,  in  Galen's  time,  to  a  nerve, 
.  or  organ  of  sensation  proceeding 
\  from  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow. 

■  See  Nerves. 

1.  Neural  Arch.  That  arcli  of 
I  the  vertebra  which  is  placed  above 
!  the  "centrum,"  for  the  protection 
1  of  a  portion  of  the  nervous  axis. 
;  See  Hcemal  Arch. 

2.  Neural  Axis.  Cerebro-spinal 
i  axis.  The  central  column  of  the 
1  nervous  system,   comprising  the 

cerebram  and  the  spinal  cord. 

3.  Neur-algia  {&\yos,  pain). 
]  Nerve-ache,  or  pain  of  the  nerves. 
I  It  occurs  in  nerves  of  the  face, 
t  and  is  then  called  face-ague,  tic 

douloureicx,  neuralgia  faciei.  The 
1  last  of  these  terms  comprises  the 
;  neuralgia  frontalis,  neuralgia  sub- 

orbitalis,  and  neuralgia  maxillaris 
V  of  Chaussier.  Other  varieties  of 
I  neuralgia  are  hemicrania,  or  brow- 
•  ague,  sciatica,  pleurodynia,  and 
1  irritable  stump. 

4.  Neur-apophysis  {aTt6<pv<ris,  an 


apophysis).  The  name  applied  by 
Prof.  Owen  to  the  autogenous 
element  on  eacli  side  of  the  ' '  neural 
arch "  of  the  vertebra.  See 
Vertebra. 

5.  Neur-asthenia  {aaQiveia,  want 
of  strength).  Nervous  exhaustion, 
characterized  by  over-sensitiveness, 
irritability,  mutability,  &c. 

6.  Neur-enteric  canal  (evrepov, 
intestine).  The  canal  of  communi- 
cation between  the  ends  of  the 
primitive  groove  and  the  cavity 
of  the  blastoderm  in  the  embryo. 

7.  Ncuritie  {vevpivos,  made  of 
sinews  or  fibres).  Another  name 
for  nervous  matter.  See  Nervous 
Texhire. 

8.  Neuritis.  Inflammation  of  a 
nerve,  usually  the  result  of  rheu- 
matic inflammation,  of  wounds  or 
strains,  of  the  inclusion  of  a  nervous 
branch  in  a  ligature  in  taking  irp 
an  artery,  &c. 

9.  Neuro-hlasts{B\a(r'r6i,  ag3rm). 
A  nerve-cell  met  with  in  the 
developing  spinal  cord  ;  it  consists 
mainly  of  a  large  oval  nucleus  and 
a  long  protoplasmic  process  wliich 
passes  outwards  to  form  the  anterior 
nerve  roots. 

10.  Neuroglia.  Nerve-glue.  The 
name  given  by  Virchow  to  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue  which 
exists  in  all  parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system.    See  Gliomata. 

11.  Neuro-k  6ratin  {Kepas, 
Kfparos,  a  horn).  The  network 
observed  to  pervade  tlie  medullary 
sheath  of  nerves  hardened  in 
alcohol ;  the  appearance  is  probably 
produced  by  the  process  of  harden- 
ing. 

12.  Neuro  -  lemma  {\e/xixa,  a 
coat).  The  delicate  sheath  of 
connective  tissue  which  encloses  a 
nerve. 

13.  Neuro-logy  (\oyos,  a  descrip- 
tion). The  description  or  account 
of  the  nerves. 
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14.  Neuroma,  A  fibrous  tumor 
developed  on  or  between  the 
fasciculi  of  a  nerve,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of 
a  melon.  When  single  and  pain- 
ful, the  tumor  is  commonly  called 
painful  subcutaneous  tubercle,  and 
it  varies  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  cherry-stone. 
The  term  should  strictly  be  only 
applied  to  a  tumor  containing  nerve 
elements. 

15.  Neuro-mimesis  {fil/xriffis,  imi- 
tation). Nervous  mimicry ;  a  name 
given  by  Sir  J.  Paget  to  a  morbid 
imitation  of  medical  and  surgical 
ailments. 

16.  JVeuro-paihy  (irddos,  affec- 
tion). A  term  applied  generally 
to  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

17.  Ncuro-retinitis  {rete,  a  net). 
Inflammation  of  the  optic  disc  and 
surrounding  retina. 

18.  Neuroses.  Nervous  diseases, 
in  which  sense  and  motion  are 
impaired,  without  any  recognizable 
disease  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
designation  of  Hebra's  eleventh 
class  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

19.  Neuro-sthenia  {a-Qtvos,  force). 
An  excess  of  nervous  irritation ; 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
nerves. 

20.  Neuro-tica.  Nervous  medi- 
cines ;  a  term  synonymous  with 
nervines. 

21.  Neuro-tomy  (vevpoTo/jLtw,  to 
cut  the  sinews,  from  vevpov  and 
rofiTi,  section).  Dissection  of  the 
nerves  ;  incision  of  nerves. 

22.  Neur-hypno-logy  (uvvos, 
sleep,  \6yos,  a  description).  An 
account  of  nervous  sleep,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  animal  mag- 
netism. 

NEUTRAL  OINTMENT.  Com- 
pound ointment  of  lead,  employed 
by  Mr  Higgiabottom  as  a  defence 
for  ulcers  after  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 


NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Salts  in 
which  the  base  is  perfectly  satu- 
rated with  the  acid,  thus  possess- 
ing the  character  neither  of  acid 
nor  alkaline  salts — salts  which 
affect  neither  litmus  nor  turmeric 
paper.  See  Sub-,  and  Super-  and 
Siob-salts. 

NEUTRALIZATION.  The  de- 
struction of  the  characteristic 
properties  of  an  acid  by  an  alkali, 
or  vice  versa.    See  Sal. 

NICKEL.  A  white  metal,  ob- 
tained from  an  ore  termed  by  the 
Germans  Kupfernickel,  or  copper- 
nickel,  because  the  miners  fre- 
quently mistook  it  for  an  ore  of 
copper.  Arsenical  nickel  con'e- 
sponds  to  tin-white  cobalt.  Nickel 
is  also  obtained  from  a  commercial 
article  ,  termed  Speiss,  being  the 
residue  of  the  ore  from  which 
cobalt  is  extracted.  Kupfernickel 
and  Speiss  are  arsenides  of  the 
metal. 

NICOL'S  PRISM.  A  piece  of 
Iceland  spar  of  a  rhombic  shape 
split  diagonally  and  the  pieces 
united  with  Canada  balsam  ;  it  is 
used  as  an  analyzer  of  polarized 
light,  allowing  the  extraordinary 
ray  only  to  pass  through.  Nicol 
was  an  Edinburgh  physician  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  centurj'. 

NICOTIA'NA.  A  genus  of 
plants,  of  which  the  species  taha- 
cum  yields  the  Virginian,  Havan- 
nah,  and  pigtail  tobaccos  of  the 
shops  ;  the  rustica,  the  Syrian  and 
Turkish  tobaccos  ;  and  the  Persim, 
the  fragrant  tobacco  of  Shiras, 
The  term  Nicotiana  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  Joan  Nicot,  who 
introduced  the  plant  into  France 
in  1560. 

1.  Nicotianin.  Concrete  volatile 
oil  of  tobacco,  or  tobacco-camplwr, 
obtained  by  submitting  tobacco- 
leaves,  with  water,  to  distillation. 

2.  Nicotine,  or  Nicotia,    A  voia- 
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:  tile,  oily,  colourless  alkaloid,  con- 

-  stituting  the  active  principle  of 
tobacco. 

NICTITA'TIO     {niditare,  to 
1  wink).    Involuntary  twinkling  of 
the  eye-lids  ;  winking.    It  occurs 
as  a  symptom  in  amaurosis,  gener- 
ally accompanying  a  convulsive 

-  state  of  the  iris.    See  Mcmbrana 
nietitaiis. 

NI'DUS  HIRU'NDINIS.  The 
r  Swallow's  Nest ;  the  name  of  a 
deep  fossa  situated  between  the 
.  velum    medullare    posterius  and 
the  nodulus   and    uviila  of  the 
cerebellum. 

NIGE'LLA  SEEDS.  Black  Cum- 
min. The  seeds  of  Nigdla  sativa, 
i  a  Eanunculaceous  plant,  formerly 
admitted  into  the  L.  Ph. ,  and  known 
by  the  name  Semen  Melanthii. 
The  seeds  yield  a  non-azotized 
I  extractive  matter,  called  nigcUin. 

NIGHT  BLINDNESS.  See 
1  Hemeralopia  and  Nyctalopia. 

NIGHTMARE.  Incubus. 
Struggle  and  tremor  during  sleep, 
attended  with  pressure  on  the 
chest,  &c.    The  Romans  attributed 

•  this  affection  to  the  frolics  of  the 
1  Fauns,  and  termed  it  ludibria 
j  Fauni. 

NIGHT  SIGHT.  See  Eemera- 
'  lopia  and  Nyctalopia. 

NIGHT-SWEATS.  The  profuse 
'  perspiration  which  occurs  during 

-  sleep  in  a  patient  affected  with 
I  phthisis. 

NIGRE'DO;  NIGRI'TIA  ;  NI- 

*  GRI'TIES  {niger,  black).  Terms 
denoting  blackness  or  swarthiness 

0  of  the  skin.  Melanopathia. 

mmh  ALBUM.    An  old  al- 
c  chemical  name  applied  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly light  oxide  of  zinc  ob- 
tained by  burning  the  metal  in  air. 
^  See  Lana  philosophica. 

NIO'BIUM.  A  metal,  formerly 
called  columbium,  obtained  from 

-  the  mineral  known  as  colymbite, 


occurring  in  Massachusetts.  It 
contains  niobic  acid,  combined 
with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese. Rose  gave  it  the  name 
above  stated,  after  Niobe,  the 
daughter  of  Tantalus,  to  show  the 
analogy  of  the  metal  to  tantalum. 
See  Pelopium. 

NIPPLE.  Papilla.  The  pro- 
minent part  of  the  integument  in 
the  centre  of  the  areola  of  the 
mamma. 

NIRLES.  The  popular  appel- 
lation of  the  herpes  phlyctcenodes, 
or  miliary  herpes  of  Bateman. 
See  Olophylyctis. 

NISUS  FORMATI'VUS.  Lite- 
rallj'  a  formative  effort;  a  prin- 
ciple similar  to  gravitation,  applied 
by  Blumenbach  to  organized  matter, 
by  which  each  organ  is  endowed, 
as  soon  as  it  acquired  structure, 
with  a  vita  propria. 

NITE'LLA.  A  genus  of  Cha- 
raceous  plants,  characterized  by 
the  more  or  less  pellucid  condition 
of  the  entire  plant,  and  hence 
valuable  to  the  microscopic  bot- 
anist for  exhibiting  the  cyclosis, 
or  special  circulation  in  the  cells. 
Chai-a  hispida  is  an  aquatic  plant 
affording  the  same  interesting  ex- 
hibition. 

NITR-,  NITRO-.  Prefixes  iised 
in  chemistry  to  denote  the  pi'esence 
of  nitric  acid  in  the  body  to  which 
they  are  attached,  as  in  nitro- 
picric  acid,  &c. 

NITRAS.  A  nitrate  ;  a  com- 
pound of  nitric  acid  with  a  sali- 
fiable base.  Nitras  potassce  is  nitre 
or  saltpetre  ;  nitras  calcis  is  the 
ignited  muriate  of  lime,  or  Bald- 
win's phosphorus  ;  nitras  argenti 
is  lunar  caustic  ;  nitras  sodm  is  a 
native  salt,  sometimes  called  cubic 
nitre.  The  nitrates  were  formerly 
called  "nitres,"  and  then  we  had 
potash-nitre  and  soda-nitre,  &c. 

NITRE.    Saltpetre.     The  com- 
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mon  name  of  the  nitrate  of  potash. 
When  fused,  and  poured  into 
moulds,  it  is  called  sal  prunella, 
or  crystal  r)iincral ;  when  mixed 
with  charcoal,  and  burnt,  the  re- 
siduum was  formerly  called  clyssus 
of  nitre  ;  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potash  and  sulphur,  in  a  wann 
mortar,  it  forms  the  fulminating 
powder ;  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
charcoal,  it  forms  gunpowder  ;  and 
when  mixed  with  sulphur  and  fine 
saw-dust,  it  constitutes  the  powder 
of  f  usion. 

1.  Nitre,  refraction  of.  A  tech- 
nical term,  applied  to  the  analysis 
of  crude  nitrate  of  potash,  or  the 
estimation  of  the  amount  of  real 
salt  contained  in  it. 

2.  Nitre-plantations,  or  saltpetre- 
beds.  Beds  formed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nitre,  by  exposing  heaps 
of  offal  and  various  mineral  sub- 
stances to  the  free  action  of  the 
air,  but  protected  from  rain.  This 
putrefactive  process  is  termed 
nitrification :  the  nitrogen  first 
takes  the  form  of  ammonia,  tlien 
passes  into  that  of  nitric  acid,  and 
thence  into  that  of  nitrate  of 
potash. 

3.  Spirit  of  nitre.  A  popular 
name  for  spirit  of  nitrous  etlier. 

NITRIC  ACID.  Hydrogen  ni- 
trate. "  An  acid  prepared  from 
nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of 
soda  by  distillation  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  and  containing  70 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  nitric 
acid,  corresponding  to  60  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  nitric  acid." — J3r.  Ph. 

Anhydrous  nitric  acid,  or  nUro- 
gen  pentoxide,  isolated  by  Deville, 
is  a  very  unstable  crystalline  body. 

NITRIC  OXIDE.  A  colourless 
gas,  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  known 
by  the  names  deutoxidc  of  nitrogen 
and  nitrous  gas  ;  it  is  the  binoxide 
of  niti'ogen.    On  mixing  this  gas 


with  atmospheric  air,  nitrous  add, 
vapours  are  produced  of  a  red  or  i 
orange-brown  colour. 

NITRIFICATION.  The  process 
of  forming  nitrates  from  ammonia, 
supposed  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  natural  supplies  of  saltpetre. 
See  Nitre-plantations. 

NITRI'LE.  A  term  applied  to 
chemical  compounds  which  contain 
the  monovalent  grouping  CN,  the 
nitrogen  being  trivalent,  and  which 
yield  an  acid  containing  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms  when  acted 
on  by  an  alkali.    See  Isonitrile. 

NITRI'TE.  A  salt  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  produced  from  a  nitrate  by 
the  action  of  heat.    See  Nitras. 

NITRO  BENZOL.  An  aromatic  i 
compouud  possessing  an  odour  i 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  ;  it  is  sometimes  ■ 
used  for  flavouring  confectionery  ; 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  ) 
reducing  agents  it  forms  aniline. 

NITROGEN  {virpov,  nitre,  yiv  i 
vaa,  to  produce  ;  so  called  from  its  I 
being  a  generator  of  nitre).  Azote,  i 
An  irrespirable  elementary  gas,  con-  : 
stituting  four-fifths  of  the  volume  i 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  an  important  : 
element  of  food.  It  was  formerly  J 
called  mephitic  air,  and,  by  Priest- 
ley, phlogisiicated  air.  Its  present 
name  of  "  nitre-former  "  was  given  : 
to  it  from  its  being  a  constituent  of  ) 
nitrate  of  potash,  or  common  nitre,  i 

NITROGENIZED  FOODS.  ■ 
Substances  containing  nitrogen,  and  i 
supposed  to  be  the  only  substances  i 
capable  of  being  converted  into  t 
blood,  and  of  forming  organic  tis- 
sues ;  hence  they  have  been  termed 
by  Liebig  the  plastic  elements  of 
nutrition. 

1.  Nitrogenous  compounds.  The 
most  important  nitrogenous  com*  i 
pounds  of  animals  are  albumen, 
fibrine,  and  caseine  ;  those  oi  plants 
are  gluten,    nearly  allied  to  th^ 
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fibrine  of  auimals,  protein,  appar- 
ently identical  with  the  albumen 
of  animals,  and  legumiae. 
2.  Non-nitrogcnized  compounds. 

-  Substances  which  contain  no  nitro- 
.  gen,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be 

incapable  of  forming  organized  or 
living  tissues.  Liebig  states  that 
;  their  function  is  to  promote  the 
process  of  respiration,  and  he  there- 
fore terms  them  elements  of  respira- 
tion. Animals  which  are  fed  solely 
on  pure  amyloids,  or  fats,  or  any 
mixture  of  them,  are  soon  found  to 

-  saifer  from  what  may  be  called 
nitrogm  starvation,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  will  die.  The  chief  non- 
jiitrogenous  principles  of  plants  are 
starch,  cellulose,  and  sugar. 

NITRO-GLYCERIN.  Trinitro- 
'  glycerin  ;  Trinitrin  ;  Glonoin.  An 
oily  liquid  derived,  from  glycerin 
by  the  substitution  of  the  radical 
>  NOj  for  hydrogen.    A  very  dilute 

-  solution  is  used  as  a  medicine  iu 
•  the  treatment  of  angina  pectoris, 
,  asthma,  and  Bright's  disease. 

NITRO'LEUM.  Mtro-glycerin. 
j  See  Glonoine  Oil. 

NITRO-SUBSTITUTION.  The 
1  name  given  to  a  process  in  which 
hydrogen  is  displaced  from  a  com- 
pound, by  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
and  its  place  occupied  by  nitric 
V  peroxide. 

NITROUS  ACID.  This,  and 
azotous  acid,  are  names  given  by 
'  <  Graham,  and  most  foreign  chemists, 
'■  to  the  hyponitroiis  acid  of  other 
chemists,  the  nitrous  acid  of  the 
latter  being  the  Jiyponitric  or 
hy2}oazotic  of  the;former. 

NITROUS  ^THER,  SPIRIT 
OF.  Sjnrit  of  ethylic  nitrite.  A 
spirituous  solution  of  nitrous  rether, 
also  termed  dulcified  acid  of  nitre, 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  and  spirit  of 
nitric  jether. 

NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS.  A  gas, 
I  called  by  Priestley,  who  discovered 


it,  dephlogisticatcd  nitrous  air.  By 
the  Dutch  chemists  it  was  termed 
gaseous  oxide  of  azote  ;  by  Davy, 
nitrous  oxide;  and,  from  the  ex- 
hilarating effects  produced  by  its 
inspiration,  it  is  popularly  called 
laughing  gas.  Its  proper  designa- 
tion is  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

NI'TRUM  ELAMMANS.  A 
name  given  to  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
from  its  property  of  exploding  and 
of  being  totally  decomposed  at  the 
temperature  of  600°. 

NI'TRUM  PRISMA'TICUM. 
Prismatic  nitre  ;  a  designation  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  owing  to  its 
crystallizing  in  the  form  of  a  six- 
sided  prism  with  dihedral  summits, 
which  belongs  to  the  "right  pris- 
matic" system. 

NITS.  The  common  term  for 
the  ova  of  various  species  of  pedic- 
iilus,  or  louse,  which  infest  the 
human  body.  They  are  hatched  in 
five  or  six  days,  and  are  capable  of 
reproduction  in  about  three  weeks. 
See  Phtheiriasis. 

NOCTAMBULA'TIO  {nox, 
noctis,  night,  amhularc,  to  walk). 
Sleep-walking ;  literally,  night- 
walking. 

NOCTILU'CINE  {nox,  noctis, 
night,  hix,  lucis,  light).  The  name 
given  by  Dr.  T,  L.  Phipson  to  the 
peculiar  organic  substance  which  is 
manifested  in  the  phosphorescence 
of  sea-water,  and  which,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  "is  also  the 
cause  of  the  production  of  light  by 
the  glowworm,  and,  probably,  of  all 
other  phosphorescent  animals." 

NOCTURNAL  EMISSION. 
The  emission  of  semen  during  sleep, 
accompanied  by  voluptuous  sensa- 
tions. 

NODE  {nodus,  a  knot).  Venereal 
periostitis.  A  swelling  of  a  bone, 
or  a  thickening  of  the  periosteum, 
from  a  venereal  cause,  or  in  a  person 
of  strumous  taint.    In  botany,  the 
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term  jiode  signifies  the  thiclcened 
part  of  a  stem  or  branch,  where  a 
normal  leaf-bud  is  developed  ;  the 
space  between  two  nodes  is  termed 
an  internode. 

NODO'SITY  {nodositas,  knotti- 
ness).  A  calcareous  concretion  found 
in  joints,  in  gout  and  articular 
rheumatism. 

NODULA'TION  {nodulus,  dim. 
of  nodus,  a  knot).  A  term  synony- 
mous with  lobulation,  denoting  the 
formation  of  nodules  or  lobules  in 
the  liver,  in  cases  of  hepatitis. 

NO'DULE  (dim.  of  oiodus,  a 
node).  A  little  node ;  a  small  woody 
body  found  in  the  bark  of  the  beech 
and  some  other  trees,  and  formed  of 
concentric  layers  of  wood  arranged 
around  a  central  nucleus.  Dutrocliet 
terms  it  an  emhryo-bud. 

NO'DULUS  (dim.  oi  nodus,  a 
knot).  A  little  knot  ;  a  lobule  or 
small  prominence  forming  the 
termination  of  the  inferior  vermi- 
form process  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
overlying  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  The  term  nodulus  is  also 
used  synonymously  with  lobuhos, 
denoting  a  morbid  fonnation  in  the 
liver,  in  cases  of  hepatitis. 

NODUS  ENCE'PHALI.  A 
designation  of  the  po7is  Varolii,  or 
tuber  annulare  of  the  brain. 

NCEUD  VITAL.  Vital  knot. 
A  small  portion  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  situated  between  the 
vasomotor  centre  and  the  calamus 
scriptorius  ;  injury  to  it  results  in 
immediate  death,  hence  its  name. 

NOLI  ME  TA'NGERE  [touch  mc 
not).  A  name  given  by  various 
writers  to  hqms  exedcns.  It  is  the 
cancer  lupus  of  Sauvages,  and  the 
dartre  rougcante  of  the  French 
writers,  so  named  from  its  im- 
patience of  handling.    See  Lupus. 

N  0  '  M  A  (voix-n,  from  fefxu,  to 
spread,  as  of  cancerous  sores). 
Ulcerative  stomatitis.  Ulcerative 


inflammation  of  the  mouth.  The 
term  also  denotes  a  phagedsenic 
affection  of  the  labia  pudendi, 
occurring  in  young  children,  and 
resembling  cancrum  oris  in  its 
causes,  nature,  and  .symptoms. 

Noynce  (vofJLai).  A  general  term 
for  eating  or  corroding  sores. 

NO'MENCLATURE  (nomen 
calare,  to  call  out  a  name).  Nomen- 
clatura.  A  calling  by  name,  a  list 
of  names  ;  a  system  of  technical 
names  employed  in  any  art  or 
science,  A  nomenclator ,  among  the 
Romans,  was  a  slave  who  attended 
his  master  in  canvassing  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  him  the  names 
of  those  whom  he  met ;  also  the 
names  of  his  other  slaves.  See 
Terminology. 

NO'MENCLATURE  of  the  CIR- 
CULATORY APPARATUS.  "Is 
there  no  hope,"  asks  a  writer  in  the 
London  Medical  Record,  "of  a 
reform  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
circulatory  system  ? 

"1.  At  present  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  pulmonary  veins 
and  arteries  becoming  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins  entirely  destroys 
the  perfect  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  the  circulatory  system. 

"  2.  If,  instead  of  right  lobe  and 
left  lobe  of  the  heart,  venous  lobe 
and  arterial  lobe  were  substituted  ; 
for  right  auricle  venous  auricle,  for 
right  ventricle  venous  ventricle ; 
and  in  the  left  lobe  arterial  auricle 
and  arterial  ventricle  for  left  auricle 
and  left  ventricle  ;  and  all  blood- 
vessels to  and  from  either  maintain- 
ing their  names  respectively,  as 
veins  and  arteries,  there  would  no 
longer  remain  the  anomaly  of  the 
venous  blood  being  carried  through 
an  artery  to  the  lungs,  and  returning 
as  arterial  blood  through  veins  back 
to  the  heart. 

"3.  Surely,  the  advantage  of 
such  a  change  would  counter-balance 
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the  evil  of  the  abamlonment  of  the 
original  idea  of  all  vessels  leading  to 
the  heart  being  veins,  and  all  leading 
from  the  heart,  arteries." 

NONA  or  NONNA.  An  Italian 
word  meaning  grand-mother  ;  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  peculiar  lethargy 
and  coma  observed  in  Hungary, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland  to  affect 
some  of  those  who  had  suffered  from 
influenza.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  can  be  regarded  as  a  disease  of 
itself. 

NON-ELECTRICS.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  bodies  formerly  supposed  to 
be  incapable  of  being  electrified  by 
friction.  These  are  now  found  to 
be  as  easily  electrified  as  those  which 
were  called  electrics. 

NON-POLARIZABLE 
ELECTRODES.  Electi'odes  used  in 
physiological  experiments  on  muscle 
and  nerve,  and  incapable  of  becom- 
ing polarized,  and  so  developing 
secondary  cun-ents  ;  they  consist  of 
small  tubes  plugged  with  china  clay 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  and  containing  a  saturated 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  into  which 
dips  a  small  piece  of  amalgamated 
zinc. 

NOOTH'S  APPARATUS.  An 
apparatus  invented  by  Nooth  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  solution  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

NO'RDHAUSEN  SULPHURIC 
ACID.  This  is  the  fuming  or 
Saxony  sulphuric  acid,  as  prepared 
at  Nordhausen.  It  is  a  compound 
of  sulphur  trioxide,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  gives 
off  the  trioxide  as  white  fumes  when 
exposed  to  air. 

NORMAL  {norma,  a  rule).  That 
which  is  regular  ;  that  in  which 
there  is  no  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  structure.  This  term,  and 
also  abnormal,  are  of  recent  intro- 
duction into  our  language. 

NORMAL  AND  NEUTRAL.  It 


has  been  proposed  to  employ  the 
term  normal  to  designate  the  salts 
which  are  neutral  in  chemical  con- 
stitution, and  to  restrict  the  term 
neutral  to  those  salts  which  are 
neither  acid  uor  alkaline  to  test- 
papers. 

NOSE.  Nasus.  The  organ  of 
smell.  It  consists  superiorly  of 
bones,  and  inferiorly  of  cartilages  ; 
and  it  is  lined  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  termed  the  membrana 
pituitaria,  or  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane ;  the  two  movable  sides  are 
called  al(z  nasi,  or  the  wings  of  the 
nose. 

NOSE'MA  BOMBYCIS  {u6<rv- 
fxa,  disease,  BSfx^v^,  a  silk-worm). 
The  name  applied  by  Nageli  to  the 
fungus  causing  the  spotted  disease 
of  silk-worms.    See  Gatline. 

NOSERiESTHE'SIA  {v6cT-qp6s, 
unhealthy,  atadriffis,  sensation). 
Perverted  sensation  ;  the  peculiar 
pains  and  sensations  experienced  in 
hysteria  and  hypochondriasis. 

NOSOCO'MiUM  {voffoKoixelov,  an 
infirmary  or  hospital).  A  hospital ; 
a  place  where  diseases  are  treated. 

NOSO'GENY  {v6cros,  disease, 
yivos,  class).  The  arrangement  of 
diseases  according  to  classes ;  a 
speciality  of  nosology. 

NOSO'GRAPHY  (yoVos,  disease, 
ypd4>w,  to  describe  in  writing).  A 
description,  treatise,  or  delineation 
of  diseases. 

N  0  S  0'  L  0  G  Y  {vSffos,  disease, 
\oyos,  description).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  classification  and 
arrangement  of  diseases.  The  sys- 
tem of  Dr.  William  Farr,  adopted 
by  the  Registrar  General  in  his 
reports,  embraces  the  following 
classes  of  diseases  : — 

1.  Zymotic  diseases.  Diseases 
which  are  epidemic,  endemic,  or 
contagious,  induced  by  some  specific 
body,  or  by  want  of  food,  or  by  food 
of  bad  quality.    The  orders  of  this 
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class  are  miasmatic  diseases,  eu- 
thetic  diseases,  dietic  diseases,  and 
parasitic  diseases. 

2.  Gonstitiotional  diseases. 
Sporadic  diseases  alFecting  several 
organs,  in  which  new  morbid  pro- 
ducts are  often  deposited ;  some- 
times hereditaiy.  The  orders  are 
diathetic  diseases  and  tubercular 
diseases. 

3.  Local  diseases.  Sporadic 
diseases  in  which  the  functions  of 
particular  organs  or  systems  are 
disturbed  or  obliterated  with  or 
without  inflammation  ;  sometimes 
hereditary.  The  orders  include  the 
diseases  of  all  the  organsand  systems 
of  the  body. 

4.  Developviental  diseases.  Special 
diseases,  the  incidental  result  of 
the  formative,  reproductive,  and 
nutritive  processes.  The  orders 
include  developmental  diseases  of 
children,  of  women,  and  of  old 
persons,  and  diseases  of  nutrition. 

NOSO'PHYTA  {voffos,  a  disease, 
(j>vT6v,  a  plant).  Diseases  consist- 
ing, or  supposed  to  consist,  in  the 
development  of  parasitic  plants,  as 
favus,  aplitha,  and  meutagra.  See 
Mcntagrophyton. 

NOSOTRO'PHIA  {voa-orpoipia). 
Care  of  the  sick  ;  diet  in  sickness  ; 
generally,  care  and  treatment  in 

cliS63>SG. 

NOSTA'LGIA  (wVtos,  a  return, 
&\yos,  pain).  Home-sickness ;  a 
vehement  desire  to  return  to  one's 
country.  Nostomania  is  the  same 
morbid  desire  aggravated  to  mad- 
ness. Nostrasia  is  a  similar  term, 
derived  from  nostras,  of  our  country. 

NOS'TOSITE  {vSffros,  a  return, 
(rtros,  food).  The  name  of  a  parasite 
which  has  reached  the  organ  in 
which  it  is  destined  to  breed.  See 
Xcnosite  and  Phagosite. 

NOSTRUM.  Literally,  our  own; 
a  term  applied  to  patent  medicine, 
and  indicative  of  exclusivcness. 


NO'TOOHORD  {v(i)Tos,  the  back, 
XopS-n,  a  chord).  Chorda  dorsalis. 
A  term  applied  to  the  iibro-cellular 
gelatinous  column,  constituting  the 
central  basis  of  the  nem-o-skelcton 
in  the  embryo  of  eveiy  verteln-ate 
animal.    See  Skeleton. 

NUCHA.  Cervix.  The  hind 
part  or  nape  of  the  neck.  The  word 
nucha  is  derived  from  the  Arabic, 
and  signifies  medulla  spinalis,  and 
emphatically  its  origin  and  com- 
mencement, to  which  part  of  the 
organ  the  term  is  applied,  in  the 
technical  language  of  the  day. — 
Good. 

NUCLEIN.  A  colourless  amor- 
phous substance  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphorus,  and  found 
in  the  nuclei  of  pus  corpuscles. 

NUCLE'OLI  CELL.E  [nucleolus, 
dim.  of  nucleus,  a  kernel).  A  tenn 
applied  to  the  small,  round  granules, 
contained  within  the  nucleus  of  the 
cells  of  the  animal  tissues. 

NUCLE'OLO-NUCLEA'TED 
CELL  (mccleolus,  dim.  of  nucleus). 
A  term  adopted  by  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  in  his  description  of  the 
"cells"  of  the  deep  stratum  of 
the  epidermis:  the  "nucleated 
granule"  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
cell;  the  "aggregated  granule" 
of  the  latter  is  the  nucleolus;  and 
the  entire  body  is  a  "nucleolo- 
uucleated  cell."    See  Granule. 

NU'CLEUS.  The  kernel  of  a 
nut.  The  solid  centre  around 
which  the  particles  of  a  crystal 
are  aggregated. 

1.  Nucleus  of  cells.  A  small 
vesicular  body  contained  within 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cell ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  fluid  amorphous,  and  a 
formed  material  enclosed  within  a 
definite  wall  ;  the  formed  material 
or  nucleoplasm  sometimes  forms  a 
network  of  fine  filaments  giving 
the  nucleus  a  granular  appearance, 
and  occasionally  is  collected  together 
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into  one  or  uiore  highly  refractive 
grauules  called  nucleoli. 

2.  Nucleus  cicatricxUce.  A 
gi-anular  mass  situated  beneath  the 
gei-ruinal  disk  in  the  hen's  egg, 
also  called  cumiUus  proUgcrus,  or 
:  nucleus  of  the  germinal  disk. 
■  3.  Nucleus  cincrcus.  The  ashy 
nucleus  ;  a  designation  of  the  gray 

-  substance  of  the  corpora  restiformia. 

4.  Nucleus  caudaius  and  Icnlicu- 
laris.    Two  large  nuclei  of  gray 

,-  substance,  contained  within  the 
1.  corpus  striatum.  To  these  must 
'  .be  added  two  smaller  bodies,  called 
;  nucleus  teniaformis  and  amygdala. 

5.  Nucleus  germinativus.  The 
.  germinal  spot  found  in  the  ger- 
'  minal  vesicle  of  the  ovum.  It  is 
■.  .synonymous  with  macula  germina- 

tiva. 

6.  Nucleus  olivce.  The  gray 
.  matter  of  the  corpus  olivare,  also 

called  corp^is  dentatum.  With  this 
■is   associated    another  yellowish 

-  substance,    called    nucleus  oliva;' 
accessorius. 

7.  Nucleus,  in  plants.  A  pulpy 
conical  mass,  constituting  the 
'Central  part  of  the  ovulum,  or  of 

I  ft  S66cl 

NUCLEUS-THEORY.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  Eadical  or  Binary 

'  Theory  of  Berzelius.     It  is  ex- 
plained imder  the  term  Eadical, 
Compound. 
NU'CULA  (dim.  of  nux,  a  nut). 

■  A  term  applied  by  Desvaux  to  a 
ismall,  hard,  seed-like  pericarp,  as 

I  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  the  hazel,  &c. 
It  is  commonly  called  glans. 
.  NUCULA'NIUM.     A  superior, 
indehiscent,  fleshy  fruit,  contain- 
ing two  or  more  cells,  and  several 

\  seeds,  as  the  grape.     By  Desvaux 

I  it  was  called  hacca ;  from  which  it 
differs,  however,  in  being  superior, 

i  the  bacca  being  an  inferior  fruit. 
NUMBER.    A  term  applied  in 

i  phreuologj-  to  a  faculty  which  has 


been  described  under  the  term 
Calculation. 

NU'MMULAR  SPUTA  {nuvi- 
mus,  money).  A  term  applied  to 
the  sputa  in  phthisis,  when  they 
are  flattened  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  like  pieces  of  money,  or — 
as  the  patient  thinks — "oysters." 

NUMMULA'TION  {numvvus, 
money).  A  term  applied  by  Dr. 
Bakewell  to  the  phenomenon  ob- 
served in  the  aggregation  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  like  rouleaux  of 
coin. 

N  UT.  A  dry,  bony,  indehiscent, 
one-celled  fruit,  proceeding  from 
a  pistil  of  three  cells,  and  enclosed 
in  a  cupule,  as  the  hazel,  acorn,  &c. 
It  is  a  sort  of  compound  achenium. 
It  is  sometimes  winged,  as  in  the 
elm,  the  sycamore  ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  called  samara. 

NUTATO'RES  CA'PITIS 
{nutare,  to  nod).  The  nodders  of 
the  head ;  a  designation  of  the 
sternomastoid  muscles,  the  great 
anterior  muscles  of  connection  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  the  head. 

NUTMEG  LIVER.  The  much- 
congested  liver  which  is  found 
associated  with  long-stauding  in- 
competency of  either  the  mitral 
or  tricuspid  valves  of  the  heart ; 
the  centres  of  the  hepatic  lobules 
are  red  and  congested,  whilst  the 
margins  are  pale,  so  that  a  section 
of  the  liver  resembles  one  of  a 
nutmeg,  hence  the  name. 

NUTRI'TION  {nutrire,  to 
nourish).  In  a  general  sense,  this 
term  comprises  all  the  functions 
which  concur  in  the  support  and 
development  of  an  organized  body. 
Specially,  it  denotes  the  functions 
ivimediately  necessary  to  life,  viz., 
those  of  the  brain,  the  heart,  and 
the  lungs  ;  these  have  consequently 
been  called  the  tripod  of  life. 

Nutrition,  abnornuil.  A  term 
denoting  structural  change,  with- 
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out  change  in  the  minute  tex- 
ture of  the  parts  affected.  Abnor- 
mal nutrition,  when  excessive,  is 
called  hypertrophy ;  when  defec- 
tive, atrophy. 

NUX.  A  nut ;  a  term  applied 
by  some  botanists  to  the  fruit  of 
the  borago,  the  lithospermum, 
&c.  It  is  more  generally  called 
achceiiium. 

Mux  haccata.  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  fruit  of 
the  taxus,  &c.  Desvaux  calls  it 
sphalerocarpum. 

NUX  MOSCHA'TA.  Nux 
myristica.  The  nutmeg,  or  nut  of 
the  Myristica  fragrans,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  oleaginous  albumen  ; 
the  so-called  veins,  which  impart 
the  "ruminated"  appearance,  are 
processes  of  the  endopleura,  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  abound 
in  oil.    See  Arillode. 

NUX  VO'MICA.  The  seed  of 
Strychnos  JVicx  Vomica,  or  Kooch-la- 
tree  ;  a  Loganiaceous  plant,  growing 
in  the  East  Indies.  It  contains  two 
alkaloids,  strychnia  and  brucia, 
united  with  a  peculiar  acid.  See 
Strychnos. 

NYCTALO'PIA  {vi^,  wktos, 
night,  the  eye).  Visits  noc- 
turnus.  Night-vision,  or  day- 
blindness,  vulgarly  called  owl- 
sight  ;  an  affection  of  the  sight, 
in  which  the  patient  is  blind  in 
the  day,  but  sees  very  well  during 
twilight.  It  is  sometimes  called 
moo7i  -  blindness,    night  -  blindness  ; 


but  for  an  explanation  of  such 
a  contradiction,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  term  hemeralopia. 
The  following  distinction  is  given 
by  Dr.  Forbes  : — 

1.  Nyctalopia.  Vision  lost  or 
obscured  by  day,  comparatively 
good  at  night — night-sight,  day- 
blindness. 

2.  Hemeralopia.  Vision  lost  or 
obscure  by  night,  good  or  com- 
paratively good  by  day — day-sight, 
night-blindness,  hen-blindness. 

NYMPHS  (N^M</>a',  Nymphs). 
Labia  minora.  Two  semicircular 
glandular  membranes,  situated 
within  the  labia  majora  of  the 
pudendum  ;  so  called  because  they 
direct  the  course  of  the  urine,  and 
preside  over  its  emission, — as  the 
Nymphs  do  over  fountains. 

1.  Nympiho-mania  {/xav'ta,  mad- 
ness). Lascivious  maduess  in 
females  ;  in  males  it  is  the  saty- 
riasis furens  of  Cullen. 

2.  Nympho-tomia  {rofi^,  section). 
The  operation  of  removing  the 
nymphae. 

NYSTA'GMUS  {vv(TTaytJi6s,  from 
vv(TTd(w,  to  be  sleepy).  A  term 
applied  by  Plenck  to  denote 
habitual  mnking  of  the  eye.  It 
is  now  applied  to  an  involuntary 
oscillation  of  the  eye-balls,  asso- 
ciated with  amblyopia,  and  occur- 
ring as  a  symptom  in  disseminated 
sclerosis,  and  is  an  epileptiform 
affection  of  the  cerebellar  oculo- 
motorial  centres. 
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OAK-BAEK.  QuercHs  cortex. 
The  di'ied  bark  of  the  small 
branches  and  young  stems  of 
Quercus  pednuculata.  Collected 
in  spring,  from  trees  growing  in 
Britain.— ^r.  Ph. 

OATS.  Semina  aveiice  cruda. 
The  gi'ains  (caryopsides)  of  the 
Avena  sativa,  or  common  Oat. 
When  deprived  of  their  integu- 
ments, they  are  called  groats  or 
gi'utum  ;  and  these,  when  crushed, 
are  termed  E^nhdcn  groats.  By 
grinding  the  oat,  a  farina  is  ob- 
tained, called  oatmeal ;  and  by 
boiling  an  ounce  of  this,  with  three 
quarts  of  water  to  a  quart,  water- 
gruel  is  prepared. 

OB.  A  Latin  preposition,  re- 
maining unchanged,  in  composi- 
tion, before  vow^els  and  most 
consonants.  Its  significations  are 
various ;  that  of  inversion  occurs 
in  some  botanical  descriptions,  as 
in  the  term  oi-ovate,  inversely 
ovate,  or  egg-shaped  with  the 
narrow  end  downward ;  oi-cor- 
date,  inversely  heart-shaped,  with 
the  attachment  by  the  pointed 
end ;  o&-conical,  or  conical  with 
the  apex  downward.  From  these 
examples  it  is  evident  that  this 
prefix  must  be  restricted  to  terms 
which  indicate  that  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  bodies  which 
they  designate  are  of  different 
width. 

O'BEIRNE'S  TUBE.  A  long 
flexible  tube  which  can  be  passed 
far  into  the  rectum,  so  as  to 
introduce  a  quantity  of  fluid  as 
high  up  as  possible. 

O'BE'SITY  (oJesiis,  corpulent; 
"  pinguis,  quasi  ob  edendum  fac- 
tus").    Fatness,   corpulency;  an 


excessive  development  of  fat  in 
the  body.  The  term  is  synony- 
mous with  polysarcia.  There  are 
two  varieties  :  viz.  — 

1.  General  obesity,  extending 
over  the  body  and  limbs. 

2.  Splanchnic  obesity,  confined 
to  the  organs.  It  most  generally 
overloads  the  omentum,  and  gives 
that  rotundity  to  the  abdomen 
which  is  vulgarly  called  2^ot-belly, 
and  described,  in  the  person  of 
Falstaff,  as  "a  huge  hill  of 
flesh," — "a  globe  of  sinful  con- 
tinents." 

O'BEX  (a  bolt,  bar).  A  thicken- 
ing in  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
close  to  the  calamus  scriptorius. 

OBFUSCA'TION  {obfiiscare,  to 
darken).  Offuscation.  A  darkening 
or  obscuring,  as  of  the  cornea  in 
caligo. 

OBLI'QUUS.  Obliqrre  or  slant- 
ing ;  not  direct,  perpendicular,  or 
parallel. 

1.  Obliqum  auris.  A  small  band 
of  fibres  passing  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  convexity  of  the  concha 
and  the  convexity  immediately 
above  it. 

2.  Obliquus  capitis  inferior 
(major).  A  small  muscle,  arising 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis, 
and  inserted  into  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas. 

3.  Obliquus  capitis  superior 
(minor).  A  small  muscle  arising 
from  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas,  and  inserted  into  the  occipital 
bone. 

4.  Obliquus  externus  abdominis, 
descendens.  The  external  flat 
muscle  of  the  abdomen,  named 
from  the  obliquity  of  its  direction 
and  the  descending  course  of  its 
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fibres.  It  arises  from  the  eight 
lowest  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  linea  alba,  the  pubes,  and  a 
portion  of  the  iliac  crest.  It  is 
also  called  costo-abdominalis. 

5.  Obliquus  internus  abdominis, 
ascendens.  The  middle  flat  muscle 
of  the  abdomen,  situated  within 
the  preceding  muscle,  arising  from 
Poupart's  ligament,  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  and  the  fascia  lum- 
borum,  and  inserted  into  the  crest 
of  the  pubes,  the  linea  alba,  and 
the  four  inferior  ribs.  It  is  also 
called  ilio-abdominalis  and  obliquus 
minor. 

6.  Obliquus  oculi  inferior.  A 
muscle  which  arises  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  orbital  process  of  the 
upper  jaw-bone,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  sclerotica.  It  is  also  called 
brevissimus  oculi,  from  being  the 
shortest  muscle  of  the  eye.  This 
and  the  following  muscle  are  said 
to  roll  the  eye,  and  have  hence 
been  named  circumagentes,  and, 
from  the  expression  they  impart, 
amatorii. 

7.  Obliquus  oculi  superior.  A 
muscle  which  arises  from  the 
optic  foramen,  passes  through  the 
ring  of  the  cartilaginous  pulley 
which  is  in  the  margin  of  the 
socket,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
sclerotica.  It  is  also  called  longis- 
simus  oculi,  from  being  the  longest 
muscle  of  the  eye  ;  and  trochlearis, 
from  its  passing  through  the 
trochlea  or  pulley. 

OBLITERA'TION  (oHiterare, 
to  eflace).  The  act  of  effacing. 
The  closure  of  a  canal  or  cavity 
of  the  body,  by  adhesion  of  its 
parietes ;  also  of  the  arteries,  from 
any  cause  which  produces  for  a 
time  an  arrest  of  the  circulation 
through  them .  Obliteratio  varicum 
is  obliteration  of  varicose  veins  ; 
obliteratio  cirsoceles  is  obliteration 
of  varicocele. 


OBSOLE'SCENT  {obsolesco,  to 
gi'ow  old).  A  term  applied  to  a 
tubercle,  in  the  lung  or  elsewhere, 
which  is  slowly  shrinking  and 
becoming  the  seat  of  calcareous 
deposits. 

O'BSOLETE  {obsoletus,  worn 
out).  A  tei-m  applied  in  botany 
to  parts  which  are  so  small  as 
to  be  indistinct,  appearing,  as  it 
were,  to  be  ivorn  out,  as  the  calyx 
of  the  umbellifersE,  in  which  this 
organ  is  reduced  to  an  indistinct 
margin. 

OBSTETRIC  {obstetrix,  a  mid- 
wife, from  ohstare,  to  stand  before 
or  against).  Belonging  to  mid- 
wifery. Pliny  uses  the  term 
obstetricia,  sc.  officia,  for  the  office 
of  a  midwife. 

OBSTIPA'TIO  {obstiijare,  to 
lean  to  one  side).  A  form  of  cos- 
tiveness,  iri  which  the  ffeces,  when 
discharged,  are  hard,  slender,  and 
often  scybalous  ;  one  of  the  cpi- 
scheses  of  Cullen. 

OBSTI'PUS  {ob,  in  the  way  of, 
stipes,  a  stock,  trunk  of  a  tree).  A 
Latin  adjective,  signifying  bent  or 
inclined  to  one  side,  and  opposed  to 
rectus,  straight.  We  have  "cervix 
rigida  et  obstipa,"  a  neck  bent  or 
drawn  back,  said  of  the  stiff  neck 
of  a  proud  person ;  and  capict 
obstipum,  a  synonymous  term  for 
torticollis  or  wry-neck. 

OBSTRUCTION  {obstruere,  to 
shut  up).  A  term  generally  ap- 
plied to  any  cause  which  prevents 
the  due  action  of  the  bowels. 

O'BSTRUENTS  {obstruere,  to 
shut  up).  Medicines  which  close 
the  orifices  of  vessels,  or  the  natural 
passages  of  the  body. 

OBTU'NDENTS  {obtundere,  io 
make  blunt).  Substances  which 
sheathe,  or  blunt,  irritation  ;  a  term 
applied  by  the  humoral  pathologists 
to  remedies  which  are  supposed  to 
J  soften  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
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The  term  generally  used  is  deimd- 

OBTURA'TIO  {obiurare,  to  stop 
up).  The  operation  of  phigging, 
as  of  the  nostrils,  the  vagina,  the 
rectum. 

OBTURATOR  [oUurare,  to  stop 
up).  The  name  of  two  muscles  of 
the  gluteal  region,  of  a  nerve,  of 
a  foramen,  and  of  a  rare  form  of 
hernia  (page  332). 

1.  Obt  urator  extermis,  arising 
from  the  obturator  foramen,  &c., 
and  inserted  into  the  root  of  the 
trochanter  major.  It  is  sometimes 
called  rotator  femoris  extrorsum. 

2.  Obtitrator  intermcs,  arising 
and  inserted  as  the  externus,  and 
formerly  called  marsupialis,  or 
~bursalis.  This  and  the  preceding 
muscle  move  the  thigh  backwards, 
and  roll  it  upon  its  axis. 

3.  Obturator  nerve.  A  nerve 
formed  by  a  branch  from  the  third, 
and  another  from  the  fourth  lumbar 
nerve,  and  distributed  to  the  obtu- 
rator externus  and  adductor-muscles 
of  the  thigh,  &c. 

4.  Obturator  foramen.  Another 
name  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  a 
large  oval  interval  between  the 
ischium  and  the  pubes. 

OBTURATOR,  in  SURGERY 
(obtiorare,  to  stop  up).  A  plug  of 
gold  or  caoutchouc,  for  closing  an 
aperture. 

O'BVOLUTE  {obvolutus,  wrapped 
over).  A  term  applied  to  a  form 
of  vernation  or  estivation,  in  which 
the  margins  of  one  leaf  alternately 
overlap  those  of  the  leaf  which  is 
opposite  to  it. 

OCCHIO'MBRA  {occhi,  the  eyes, 
ombra,  shade).  An  Italian  term 
for  a  transparent  eye -shade,  for 
excluding  wind  and  dust,  modifying 
the  light,  and  keeping  the  eye  cool. 

OCGIPITA'LIS  MA'JOR.  The 
internal  branch  of  the  posterior 
'division   of   the  second  cervical 


nerve.  It  communicates  with  the 
Occipitalis  Minor,  a  superficial 
ascending  branch  of  the  cervical 
plexus. 

OCCITITO-FRONTA'LIS.  The 

name  of  a  muscle  which  arises  from 
the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital 
bone,  passes  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  cranium,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and 
the  skin  under  the  eye-brows.  The 
anterior  portion  is  called  frontalis, 
the  posterior  occipitalis.  A  slip, 
sometimes  called  pyramidalis  nasi, 
goes  down  over  the  nasal  bones, 
and  is  fixed  by  its  base  to  the 
compressor  nasi.  The  entire  muscle 
has  been  also  termed  epicranius, 
biventer,  or  digastricus  capitis,  &c. 
It  raises  the  eye-brow,  wrinkles  the 
forehead,  &c. 

O'CCIPUT  (o6  caput).  The  back 
part  of  the  head  ;  the  part  opposite 
to  the  front  or  sinciput. 

Os  occipitis.  The  occipital  bone, 
situated  at  the  posterior,  middle, 
and  inferior  part  of  the  skull.  It 
was  termed  by  Soemmering  pars 
occipitalis  ossis  spheno- occipitalis, 
because  he  considered  the  sphenoid 
and  occipital  as  but  one  bone,  they 
being  never  found  separate  in  the 
adult. 

OCCLU'SIO  {occuldere,  to  close 
up).  Total  or  partial  closure  of  a 
vessel,  cavity,  or  hollow  organ. 
Occlusion  of  arteries  occurs  from 
compression,  or  impaction  of 
coagula.    See  Impactio. 

1.  Occlusio  pupillce  lymphatica. 
Closure  of  the  pupil  by  an  adven- 
titious membrane. 

2.  Occlusio  pupillce  cum  synechid 
posteriori.  Closure  of  the  pv^pil, 
with  adhesion  of  its  margin  to  an 
opaque  capsule,  the  lens  being  at 
the  same  time  generally,  if  not 
always,  opaque ;  a  consequence  of 
iritis. 

OCCL'USION  {occlusio,  a  shut- 
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ting  up).  A  term  introduced  to 
express  a  property  possessed  by 
certain  metals  of  absorbing  gases. 
See  Hydrogenium. 

OCCULT  {occuUvs).  Hidden,  as 
applied  to  diseases,  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  which  are  not  under- 
stood ;  or  to  qualities  of  bodies, 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational 
explanation. 

OCELLI  (dim.  of  ocuhis,  an 
eye).  The  simple  eyes  of  some 
Crustacea,  Mollusca,  and  other 
invertebrata. 

OCHLE'SIS  {ox^vris,  disturb- 
ance, from  oxA.fiJ',  to  disturb  by 
a  mob,  from  oxAos,  a  mob).  A 
morbid  condition  induced  by  the 
crowding  together  of  sick  persons 
under  one  roof. 

OCHRE  (a!xp«)  a  yellow-coloured 
earth,  or  yellow-ochre).  An  argil- 
laceous earth,  impregnated  with 
iron  of  a  red  or  yelloiu  colour. 

O'CREA  (ocrea,  a  greave  or 
legging — "quod  opponebatur  ob 
crus"),  A  membranous  tube 
sheathing  the  stem  of  rhubarb  and 
other  plants,  and  consisting  of 
two  stipules  cohering  by  their 
margins. 

OCTA'NA  {ocio,  eight;  sub. 
fchris).  An  erratic  intermitting 
fever,  which  returns  every  eighth 
day. 

OCTA'NDRIA  {hKT(!>,  eight, 
&vi]p,  a  male).  The  eighth  class  of 
plants  in  the  Linnrean  system, 
characterized  by  their  flowers 
having  eight  stamens. 

Octo-gynia  {ywi),  a  female).  The 
name  given  by  Linnajus  to  those 
orders  of  plants  which  have  eight 
pLstils  in  their  flowers. 

O'CTYLIC  ALCOHOL  (a/cTci, 
eight).  Another  name  for  cajmjlic 
alcohol,  from  its  being  the  eighth 
in  the  series  of  homologous  al- 
cohols. 

O'CULAR  SPECTRA.  Phan- 


tasmata.  Imaginary  objects  float- 
ing before  the  eyes,  and  assuming 
the  form  of  muscce  volitantes,  net- 
work, motes,  sparks,  iridescent  ap- 
pearance, wavy  glimmering,  figures 
with  fortification  outline,  &c. 

O'CULUS.  The  eye.  Oculus 
bovinus,  or  hydrophthalmus,  or 
ox-eye,  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
eye  caused  by  disease.  Oculus 
leporinus,  or  lagophthalmus,  or 
hare-eye,  is  an  inability  to  close 
the  eye-lids. 

-  0  D.  A  suffix  proposed  by 
Reich enbach  for  the  jjeculiar  force 
or  influence  produced  on  the  nervous 
system  by  all  magnetic  agents,  and, 
according  as  it  is  found  in  crystals, 
magnets,  the  living  body,  heat, 
light,  &c.,  he  terms  it  a-ystallod, 
magiictod,  Mod,  thermod,  2:)hotod, 
&c. 

ODAXE'SMUS  (5Sa|7,<rMos,  i.  q. 
bdayfjL6s).  This  term  denotes  itch- 
ing or  irritation,  generally  applied, 
in  medicine,  to  that  of  the  gums, 
indicating  the  period  of  teething. 
The  adverb  o5a|,  Lat.  mordicus, 
means,  by  biting  with  the  teeth. 

-ODES  (-d)Sr]s,  a  Greek  termi- 
nation of  words  denoting  ficlness). 
A  termination  of  several  words 
implying  a  fulness  of  something 
expressed  in  the  former  part  of 
the  words,  as  in  ha;mat-orfcs,  full 
of  blood  ;  phlegmon-ofZc5,  phlcg- 
moii-ous.  Tlie  termination  must 
not  be  confounded  with  -oides, 
which  itself,  as  so  divided  from 
the  former  part  of  the  words  in 
which  it  occurs,  leads  to  a  wrong 
impression.    See  -Ides. 

-Ode  and  -Ic.  Terminations  em- 
ployed by  Marshall  Hall  to  dis- 
tinguish "two  conditions — one  of 
excitability,  the  other  of  actual 
excitement,  according  as  excita- 
tion is  averted  or  admitted.  The 
frog,  under  the  influence  of  strych- 
nine, if  unexcited,  is  still  tetan- 
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ode;  excited,  it  becomes  tetanic. 
The  patient  affected  with  hj'dro- 
phobia  is  hydrophoborfc ;  is  he 
necessarily  hydrophobic  ?  The 
former  state  admits  of  recovery  ; 
the  latter  soon  destroys."  See 
Spasnialodc  and  Spcismodic. 

ODORAME'NTA  {odor,  odour). 
Odorameuts ;  substances  employed 
in  riaedicine  on  account  of  their 
odour,  as  sachet,  or  sweet-bag, 
pot-pourri,  or  scent-jar,  &c. 

ODORA'TUS  {odorari,  to  smell 
at).  The  act  of  .smelling,  smell  ; 
the  sense  of  smell.  Odoratus  per- 
dilus  vol  2}e7'versus  is  loss  or  per- 
version of  the  sense  of  smell. 

ODO'RINE  {odor,  an  odour). 
Another  name  for  p'i'^olinc,  a  vola- 
tile oily  base  found  in  coal-tar. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  pro- 
duct of  the  redistillation  of  the 
volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
bone. 

ODOUS  (oSouj,  o^ovTos).  Dens. 
The  Greek  term  for  a  tooth. 

1.  Odont-agra  {aypa,  a  seizure). 
Gout  of  the  teeth  ;  pain  of  the 
teeth,  as  a  sequela  of  gout  or 
rheumatism. 

2.  Odont-algia  {&Xyos,  pain). 
Tooth-ache  ;  pain  of  the  teeth. 
Eemedies  for  the  tooth-ache  are 
called  odontalgics ;  but  as  odontal- 
gia means  literally  tooth-ache,  the 
remedy,  if  any,  should  be  called 
a?i<-odontalgic. 

3.  Odontiasis  {odovridui,  to  cut 
teeth,  to  suffer  therefrom).  Den- 
tition, or  the  cutting  of  teeth. 
Odontogeny  is  a  term  employed  to 
denote  the  generation  or  mode  of 
development  of  the  teeth. 

4.  Odonto-ides  {6SovTOfiST]s,  sc. 
aTr6(pv(Tis).  The  tooth-shaped  off- 
shoot, processus  dentatus,  or  pro- 
cess of  the  dentata  or  second 
cervical  vertebra. 

5.  Odonto-blasts  {$\dffrtlvu,  to 
tud).    Columnar  cells  forming  the 


superficial  layer  of  the  dental 
pulp,  and  sending  processes  into 
the  dentinal  tubules  ;  the  dentine 
is  [produced  by  the  agency  of  the 
odonto-blasts. 

6.  Odonto-logy  (7J70S,  an  ac- 
count). The  science  of  the  teeth  ; 
an  account  of  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  teeth. 

7.  Odontomes.  Small  ivory  ex- 
ostoses originating  in  connection 
with  the  teeth. 

O'DWYER'S  METHOD.  A 
method  of  treating  obstruction  to 
the  entry  of  air  through  the  larynx 
by  introducing  thereinto  a  tube, 
which  is  worn  continuously. 

O'DYL.  A  so-called  new  "im- 
ponderable or  influence,"  said  to 
be  developed  by  magnets,  crystals, 
the  human  body,  heat,  electricity, 
chemical  action,  and  the  whole 
material  universe.  The  odylic 
force  is  said  to  give  rise  to  lumi- 
noiis  phenomena,  visible  to  certain 
sensitive  persons  only.    See  -Od. 

ODYNE',  -ODY'NIA  {hUv-q, 
pain).  A  termination  denoting 
pain,  as  in  g&stv-odynia,  pain  of 
the  stomach,  &c.  The  termination 
-algia  {&\yos,  pain)  is  synony- 
mous :  gastr-algia  means  pain  of 
the  stomach. 

(E'COID  {oIkos,  a  house).  That 
portion  of  the  red  corpuscle  which 
remains  after  the  extrusion  of  the 
red  colouring  matter.  According 
to  the  modern  ideas  of  the  structure 
of  cells  the  Oicoid  corresponds  to 
the  spongio-plasm  and  the  Zooid  to 
the  hyalo-plasm.    See  Zooid. 

OS'DEMA  {olSrifj^a,  from  olSeto, 
to  swell).  Literally,  a  swelling 
of  any  kind ;  but  now  confined  to 
a  swelling  of  a  dropsical  nature, 
situated  in  the  subcutaneous  ai-eo- 
lar  tissue,  and  commonly  called 
watery  swelling  or  pufSng.  The 
affection,  when  extensive,  and 
accompanied  with  a  general  drop- 
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sical  tendency,  is  termed  anasarca. 
By  cedevm  glottidis,  or  oedema  of 
the  glottis,  is  denoted  an  affection 
otherwise  called  hydrops  glottidis 
and  Gjdematous  or  submucous 
laryngitis. 

CENANTHE  CROCATA.  An 
umbelliferous  plant,  the  root  of 
which  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
a  parsnip,  for  which  it  has  been 
mistaken  with  fatal  results. 

(ENA'NTHIC  ACID  (oZfoj,  wine, 
&v(los,  a  flower).  This  acid,  in 
combination  with  oxide  of  ethyl 
forming  osnanthic  ether,  is  found 
in  grape  wine,  to  which  it  gives 
its  characteristic  odour.  CEnan- 
thol,  or  cenanthylic  aldehyd,  is 
found  in  the  products  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  castor  oil. 

(ESO'PHAGUS  {olao4>dyo5,  from 
old),  dtcrw,  to  carry,  (pdyai,  to  eat). 
The  carrier  of  food  ;  the  gullet ;  a 
musculo  -  membranous  canal,  ex- 
tending from  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx  to  the  superior  orifice  of 
the  stomach. 

1.  (Esophageal  cords.  Two  elon- 
gated cords,  formed  of  the  pneunio- 
gastric  nerves,  which  descend 
along  the  oesophagus. 

2.  Qisopliagcal  glands.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  oesophagus. 

3.  QSsophagism.  A  nervous  affec- 
tion of  the  oesophagus,  resembling 
that  occasioned  by  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  organ,  and  charac- 
terized by  the  patient's  delusion 
of  some  hard  substance's  sticking 
in  the  gullet. 

4.  Oisophagitis.  Angina  oeso- 
phagea  ;  dysphagia  inflammatoria  ; 
inflammatio  gulas.  Inflammation 
of  the  oesophagus. 

5.  CEsophago-tomy  {rofii),  sec- 
tion). The  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  oesophagus,  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  any  foreign  body. 

6.  QSsophago-stomy     (arSna,  a 


mouth).  An  operation  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  cesophagotomy 
as  does  qaslrostomy  to  gastrotomy. 

(ESTRUS  (ola-rpos).  The  Breeze, 
or  Gad-fly,  the  larvai  of  which, 
called  bots,  are  found  convoluted 
in  the  mucus  and  faeces  of  man, 
but  more  generally  in  those  of  the 
horse. 

OFFICIAL  and  OFFICINAL. 
These  terms  are  used  in  phar- 
macy, sometimes  confusedly.  1. 
Official  (derived  from  officium,  con- 
tracted from  opificium,  a  working 
or  work)  denotes,  with  reference  to 
title  or  mode  of  preparation,  what- 
ever emanates  from  a  legally  con- 
stituted and  recognized  authority. 
2.  Officinal  (derived  from  officina, 
contracted  from  opificina,  a  work- 
shop) denotes  whatever  is  prepared 
according  to  the  private  judgment 
of  a  manufacturer  and  issued  under 
the  sanction  of  his  officina  or  work- 
shop. For  years  Mr.  Sach act's 
liquor  bismuthi  was  an  officinal 
remedy  ;  since  the  production  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  it  has 
become  official. 

OFFSET.  Propagulum.  A 
short  branch  of  certain  herbaceous 
plants,  which  is  terminated  by  a 
tuft  of  leaves,  and  is  capable  of 
taking  root  when  separated  from 
the  parent-plant,  as  in  House-leek. 
It  differs  from  the  runner  in  not 
bi-anching  again. 

OGSTON'S  OPERATION,  An 
operation  for  remedying  the 
deformity  in  genu  vulgum  ;  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  femur  is 
detached  subcutaneously  by  means 
of  a  saw,  and  the  leg  then  forcibly 
adducted  and  retained  in  position 
by  a  splint. 

OHM'S  LAW.  A  law  for  esti- 
mating the  value  of  any  arrange- 
ment for  the  generation  of  an 
electric  current.  It  states  that 
the  strength  of  the  currcni  is  directly 
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proportional  to  the  whole  electro- 
motive force  in  operation,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  mm  of 
the  resistances  in  the  circuit.  An 
Ohm  is  the  standard  unit  for 
measuring  the  resistance  in  any 
conductor  to  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current. 

-OID.  A  suffix  of  many  words 
denoting  likejiess,  as  in  adenoic?, 
gland-like.  It  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  suffix  -odes,  which 
signifies /if  Z?iess.    See  Hceinatodes. 

OI'DIUM  ABORTIFA'CIENS 
{isiv,  an  egg,  elSos,  likeness).  A 
mucedinous  fungus,  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  ergot-mould. 
This  substance  has  recently  been 
referred  to  the  genus  hyinenula 
and  species  clavus. 

Oidmm  albicans,  or  Oidium  lactis 
of  Fresenius.  Thrush-fungus ;  a 
fungus  of  which  the  filaments  and 
spores  are  said  to  be  found  in  the 
membranous  secretion  of  aphtha:, 
and  on  certain  mucous  and  cuta- 
neous surfaces.  It  is  always  pre- 
sent in  lactic  acid,  and  is  said  by 
Hallier  to  be  a  modified  form  of 
penicillium  glaucum. 

OIL  {oleum,  from  olea,  the  olive). 
The-  designation  of  a  number  of 
unctuous  liquors,  which  give  a 
gi-easy  stain  to  paper.  These  have 
been  divided  into  the  fixed  oils  and 
the  volatile  oils. 

1.  Fixed  Oils.  These  are  com- 
paratively fixed  in  the  fire,  and 
give  a  permanently  gi'easy  stain 
to  paper.  The  term  philosopher's 
oil  was  formerly  given  to  them 
when  acrid  and  empyreumatic  ; 
and  oil  of  brick,  from  their  being 
sometimes  obtained  in  this  state, 
by  steeping  hot  brick  in  oil,  and 
submitting  it  to  distillation.  They 
are  vegetable  or  animal — 

a.  Vegetable  Oils ;  obtained 
from  vegetables  by  expres- 
sion with  or  without  heat : 


in  the  latter  case  they  are 
termed  cold-drawn.  Some 
of  them  lose  their  limpidity 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
are  hence  called  drying  oils, 
b.  Animal  Oils;  obtained  from 
animals,    by  boiling,  and 
generally    known    by  the 
name  of  boiled  oils.  They 
are  solid  or  fluid. 
2.  Volatile  Oils.    These  are  so 
called  from  their  evaporating,  or 
flying  off,  when  exposed  to  the  air  ; 
they  are  also  called  essential,  from 
their  constituting  the  chief  ingre- 
dient, or  essence,  of  the  vegetable 
from  which  they  are  obtained  ;  the 
other  parts  being  considered  as  a 
useless  caput  mortimm. 

OIL-NUTS.  The  fruits  of  Calo- 
phyllum  inophyllum,  imported  from 
the  Mauritius.  They  consist  of  the 
hard  woody  endocarps. 

OIL  OF  SPIKENARD.  Grass- 
oil  of  Namur  ;  a  volatile  oil,  yielded 
by  the  Andropogon  calamtts  aro- 
maticus.  It  is  not  the  spikenard 
of  the  Ancients,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  Nardostachys  Jatamansi. 
The  name  oil  of  spikenard  is, 
therefore,  incorrect. 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL.  An  old 
name  of  the  Nordhausen  or  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  derived  from  its 
being  prepared  from  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  green  vitriol.    See  Vitriol. 

OIL  OF  WINE.  _  Heavy  oil  of 
wine,  or  etherole,  is  a  fragi-ant 
liquid  produced  in  the  preparation 
of  ether  and  of  defiant  gas.  From 
this,  when  decomposed  by  potash, 
light  oil  of  ivine  rises,  containing 
hydro-carbons  of  the  defiant  gas 
series* 

OINOMA'NIA,  (ENOMANIA 
{olvos,  wine,  fiavla,  madness).  A 
variety  of  acute  alcoholism,  oc- 
curring in  gi'eat  measure  from  the 
excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
but   being,    in   truth,    rather  a 
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variety  of  constitiitional  iusauity 
than  of  alcoholic  disease. 

-OLE,  -OL.  A  termination  ap- 
plied, in  chemical  nomenclature,  to 
certain  neutral  carbo-hydrogens,  as 
benzoic,  oenauthoZ,  &c. 

OLEA  EUROPiEA.  The  Euro- 
pean Olive,  the  products  of  which 
are  a  resinifoi-m  exudation,  called 
lecca-gum  ;  and  a  drupaceous  fruit, 
which  in  the  unripe  state  constitutes 
the  olive  of  commerce,  and  in  the 
ripe  state  yields  olive-oil. 

OLE'CRANON  (wAeVrj,  the  ulna, 
Kpavov,  the  head).  The  large  apo- 
physis, constituting  the  elbow,  or 
head  of  the  ulna. 

OLEFI'ANT  GAS  {oleum,  oil, 
fieri,  to  become).  A  hydro-carbon 
found  among  the  products  of  the 
action  of  heat  upon  coal  and  other 
substances  rich  in  carbon.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  property 
of  forming  an  oily  liquid  with 
chlorine  and  bromine.  It  is  known 
also  as  ethylene,  bicarburetted  hydro- 
gen, and  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen, 

O'LEIC  ACID  {oleum,  oil).  An 
acid  forming  the  essential  part  of 
all  drying  oils,  and  the  fluid  part 
of  nearly  all  fats.  Commercial 
oleic  acid  is  a  residuary  product  in 
the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles, 
and  is  commonly  called  "  red  oil." 
See  Stearic  Acid. 

Olein  or  elai7i.  One  of  the  two 
oils,  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility, 
found  in  expressed  oils  and  fats. 
The  less  fusible  is  stearin ;  the 
more  fusible,  elain,  subsequently 
called  olein. 

OLEO-MARGARINE  {oleum, 
oil,  margarine).  Butterine.  An 
artificial  substitute  for  butter  made 
from  various  auimal  fats. 

O'LEO-PHO'SPHORIC  ACID. 
An  oily  matter,  contained  in  the 
human  brain,  chiefly  in  combination 
with  soda.  It  is  said  to  be  also 
present  in  the  yolk  of  egg. 


OLEORESI'NA.  iPreparations 
consisting  of  oils,  either  fixed  or 
volatile,  holding  resin  and  .some- 
times other  active  matter  in  solu- 
tion. 

OLEO-RESINS.  Native  com- 
pounds of  volatile  oil  and  resin, 
the  proper  juices  of  coniferous  and 
other  plants. 

OLEO-RICINICACID.  An  acid 
procured  by  distillation  from  castor- 
oil,  together  with  the  ricinic  and 
stearo-ricinic  acids. 

OLEOSA'CCHARUM  {oleitm, 
oil,  saccharum,  sugar).  The  name 
given  to  a  mixture  of  oil  and  sugar 
incorporated  with  each  other,  to 
render  the  oil  more  easily  diffusible 
in  watery  liquors. 

O'LERA.  Plural  of  olus,  a  pot- 
herb. A  class  of  alliaceous  and 
cruciferous  plants,  yielding  the 
allyl-oils,  and  constituting  the 
"officinal  volatile  pungent  stimuli" 
of  Dr.  Duncan. 

O'LEUM  {olea,  the  olive).  Oil ; 
an  unctuous  liquid,  animal  or 
vegetable.    See  Oil. 

1.  Oleum  animate.  Animal  oil ; 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  animal  substances, 
and  called  Dippel's  oil. 

2.  Oleum  cethcreum.  ^Ethereal 
oil,  or  oil  of  xoine,  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  the  compound  spirit  of 
ether. 

3.  Oleum  sul2:)huratum,  Sul- 
phm'etted  oil,  formerly  tenued 
simple  balsam  of  sulphur. 

4.  Oleum  e  vitellis.  Oil  of  eggs  ; 
obtained  by  boiling  the  yolks,  and 
then  submitting  them  to  pressure  ; 
fifty  eggs  yield  about  5  oz.  of  oil. 
It  is  used  on  the  Continent  for  kill- 
ing  mercury. 

5.  Olmm  vivum.  A  name  given 
by  some  Latin  witers  to  bitumen, 
when  in  a  fluid  state.    See  Bitumen. 

6.  Oleum  bubulum.  Neat's-foot 
oil. 
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OLFA'CTORY  {olfacere,  to 
smell).  Belonging  to  the  smell  ; 
the  name  of  the  first  pair  of  cerebral 
nerves  ;  these  are  pale  flat  fibres, 
without  any  distinction  into  axis, 
cylinder,  and  contents,  but  with 
nnclei  set  at  intervals  along  their 
length. 

OLFA'CTUS  {olfacere,  to  smell). 
The  sense  of  smell,  or  the  act  of 
smelling  ;  and,  by  metonymy,  the 
olfactory  organ. 

OLI'BANUM.  A  gnm-resin,  the 
produce  of  the  Bosioellia  serrata. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
thus,  or  frankincense  of  the  An- 

G161lts* 

O'LIGO-  [oxlyos,  little,  few). 
A  term  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
to  denote  that  the  number  of  any- 
thing is  small,  not  indefinite.  It 
is  contrasted  by  the  prefix  poly- 
{iroXvs,  many),  signifying  that  the 
number  is  large  and  not  definite  ; 
thus  we  have  oligo-s^evmous  and 
_poZy-spermous  fi'uits. 

Oligo-hmmia  {aT/xa,  blood).  Oli- 
gcemia.  Poverty,  thinness,  or  de- 
ficiency of  the  blood,  also  called 
spanfemia.  Olig-uria  [ovpeoi,  to 
make  water)  is  deficiency  of  the 
m-inary  secretion. 

OLIVARIS  (oliva,  an  olive). 
Resembling  an  olive ;  hence,  the 
term  corpora  olivaria  denotes  two 
olive-shaped  eminences  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  ;  olivary  bougie,  a 
bougie  the  end  of  which  is  bulb- 
ous ;  olivary  process,  a  process  of 
bone  immediately  in  front  of  the 
sella  turcica,  and  on  which  the  optic 
commissure  rests. 

OLIVE-OIL.  Oliva:  oleum.  The 
oil  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  of 
the  Olea  Europicea,  or  Em'opean 
Olive.  This  oil,  when  purified  and 
rendered  limpid,  is  called  by  watch- 
makers, old  oil. 

OLOPHLY'CTIS  {h\o<t>\vKTls,  an 
entire  <PKvktIs,  or  pimple).  The 


name  given  by  Alibcrt  to  the  small 
bulla  of  he7-pes. 

OMASUM.  The  third  stomach 
of  Ruminants  ;  it  is  also  called 
Fsalte7'iuin  and  Manyp)lies  from  the 
many  folds  of  its  mucous  membrane. 

OME'NTUM  (contr.  of  opimen- 
tioin,  from  opimus,  plump).  Epi- 
ploon. The  caul  or  epiploon  ;  a 
fold  or  reflexion  of  the  peritoneum. 
There  are  four  separate  omenta, 
viz.  —  1.  The  gastro-hepatic,  or 
smaller  omentum,  surrounding  the 
liver,  and  passing  to  the  stomach  ; 

2.  The  gastro-colic,  or  great  omen- 
tum, surrounding  the  stomach,  and 
returning  to  the  transverse  colon  ; 

3.  The  colic  omentum,  surrounding 
the  transverse  colon,  and  passing 
backward  to  the  vertebral  column  ; 
and  4.  The  gasU'O-splenic  omentum, 
connecting  the  spleen  with  the 
stomach. 

OMO-  {Zfios,  the  shoulder  with 
the  upper  arm  ;  Lat.  humerus). 
Words  compounded  with  this  term 
belong  to  muscles  attached  to  the 
scapula  ;  thus  omo-hyoide-us  is  the 
name  of  a  muscle  which  arises  from 
the  shoulder,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  OS  hyoides.  It  depresses  that 
bone  and  the  lower  jaw. 

1.  Om-agra  {&ypa,  a  seizure). 
Gout  of  the  shoidder  ;  pain  of  the 
shoulder.    See  Agra. 

2.  Omo-plata  (w/toirXaTjj,  the 
shoulder-blade  ;  scap^da,  Lat.).  A 
name  of  the  scapula,  or  shoulder- 
blade. 

O'MPHALOCELE  {6ix<PaA6s,  um- 
bilicus, k^iAt],  a  tumor).  A  rupture 
or  hernia  at  the  umbilicus. 

OMPHALO'DIUM  {6f,^a\6s,  the 
umbilicus).  A  term  applied  by 
Turpin  to  the  centre  of  the  hilum 
of  the  seed,  through  which  the 
nutrient  vessels  pass  to  the  em- 
bryo. 

OMPHALO  -  MESEN- 
TERIC.    Omphalo-  Mesera'ic 
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(ofKpaXos,  the  umbilicus, /A6(r€paiov  = 
fjLecrei/rfpiov,  the  mesentery).  The 
name  of  the  vessels  which,  at  an 
early  period  of  uterine  life,  are  seen 
to  pass  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
mesentery.  They  are  the  first- 
developed  vessels  of  the  germ. 

OMFHALO-TO'MIA  {6f,<pa\os, 
the  umbilicus,  rofiij,  section).  The 
separation  of  the  umbilical  cord  or 
navel-string. 

ONCO'TOMY  {6yKos,  a  tumor, 
reixveiv,  to  cut).  The  opening  of 
an  abscess  with  a  cutting  instru- 
ment, or  the  removal  of  a  tumor. — 
Dimglison. 

ONEIRODY'NIA  (  bveipos,  a 
dream,  oSivrj,  pain).  Disturbed 
imagination  during  sleep,  compre- 
hending night-mare  and  somnam- 
l)X(/l/'iiSi^ij 

ONTOG'ENESIS  {ivra,  things 
actually  existing,  yevtais,  crea- 
tion). The  history  of  individual 
development,  from  the  cell-germ  to 
the  perfect  form.    See  Phylogeny. 

ONY'CHIA  [6vv^,  the  nail). 
Inflammation  of  the  matrix  of  the 
nail,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
immediately  surrounding  soft  parts. 
Onychia  maligna  is  a  severe  form 
of  the  disease,  beginning  in  the 
follicle  of  the  nail,  and  sometimes 
affecting  the  periosteum  and  bone. 

ONYCHO-GRYPHOSIS  a 
nail,  gen.  6vvxos  ;  ypvwos,  curved). 
A  much-curved  (longitudinally  and 
laterally)  overgro\vn  nail. 

ONYCHO-MYCO'SIS  {6vvl 
6vvxos,  a  nail,  /xu/ctjj,  a  fungus). 
Onychia  parasitica.  A  parasitic 
disease  of  the  nail.  The  fungus 
has  been  described  as  tricophyton, 
mucor,  mucedo,  &c.    See  Onychia. 

ONYX  (oVuf ,  the  nail).  U^iguis  ; 
keratitis  suppurans.  A  small  collec- 
tion of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  aqueous  humor,  so  named 
from  its  being  shaped  like  a  nail. 
Some  denote,  by  this  term,  the 


existence  of  pus  between  the  layers 
of  the  cornea,  resembling  the  white 
mark  at  the  root  of  the  nail.  See 
Hypopyum. 

ONY'XIS  {6uv^,  the  nail). 
Aduncitas  ungidum.  The  growing 
of  the  nail  ;  pressure  of  the  margin 
of  the  nail  into  the  flesh. 

OOPHORE'CTOMY  {wo<t>6pov, 
ovarium,  e/croyul),  excision).  Ex- 
cision of  the  ovary  ;  a  classical 
substitute  for  the  unclassical  term 
ovariotomy. 

OOPHORI'TIS  {ioo<p6pos, 
egg-bearing,  and  -itis,  denoting  in- 
flammation). Inflammation  of  the 
ovarium. 

OPA'CITY  {opacitas,  imper- 
meability to  light,  from  opacus, 
opaque).  Popularly,  film.  Any 
change  which  afi'ects  the  transpar- 
ency of  the  cornea,  from  a  slight 
film  to  an  intense  whiteness,  like 
that  of  marble  or  chalk.  Opacities 
are  distinguished  into  leiocoma  or 
albugo,  the  denser  form  ;  nebida,  or 
haziness,  the  slighter  form  ;  and 
macula,  a  small  patch  or  speck. 

OPEN  .ESTIVATION.  A  plan 
of  festivation  in  which  the  pieces 
grow  quite  apart,  neither  over- 
lapping nor  touching,  as  in  the 
petals  of  mignonette. 

OPERATION.  Any  exercise  of 
the  surgical  art  performed  by  the 
hand,  or  by  the  assistance  of  instru- 
ments. It  is  termed  simple,  when 
onekind  of  operation  only  is  required, 
as  incision,  &c. ;  complicated,  when 
it  consists  of  more  than  one  kind, 
as  in  the  operation  for  cataract, 
requiring  incision,  extraction,  &c. 

OPE'RCULUM  {opcrire,  to  shut 
up).  In  Botany,  a  cover  or  lid ;  a 
terra  applied  tothe^i(Z-fo'feexti'emity 
of  the  pitcher-like  leaf  of  Nepenthes 
and  Sarracenia  ;  also  to  the  lid 
which  closes  the  sporangium  of 
mosses,  the  calyx  of  Eucalyptus,  &c. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  horny 
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plate  found  on  the  foot  of  some 
Mollusca,  and  used  for  closing  the 
aperture  of  the  shell. 

Operculum  insulce.  That  portion 
of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  which 
lies  between  the  two  limbs  of  the 
Sylvian  fissui'e,  and  is  formed  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  central  convolu- 
tions with  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
precentral  convolutions.  It  cover.s 
the  island  of  Reil. 

O'PHIASIS  {6,pia(ris,  a  bald  place 
on  the  head,  of  serpentine  or  winding 
form).  A  term  applied  by  Celsus  to 
a  variety  of  Area,  which  spreads  in 
a  serpentine  form  round  both  sides 
of  the  head  from  the  occiput ;  a 
variety  of  alopecia  areata. 

OPHIO'STOMA  (opts,  a  serpent, 
ffrSfia,  a  mouth).  A  genus  of 
intestinal  worms,  having  their 
mouths  furnished  mth  two  lips  ; 
one  species  has  been  found  in  the 
humau  subject. 

OPHRYO]Sr(o(^pi5s,  the  eye-brow). 
The  central  point  of  the  glabella. 

OPHTHA'LMIA  {6<pea\/xla,  a 
disease  of  the  eyes  accompanied 
by  the  discharge  of  humors  ;  Lat. 
lippitudo).  A  general  term  for' 
inflammation  of  the  eye-ball,  but 
popularly,  though  incorrectly,  ap- 
plied to  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or  conjunctivitis. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  the 
pui-ulent  conjunctivitis  of  new-born 
infants. 

OPHTHA'LMIA  TARSI. 

Blepharophthalmia.  Inflammation 
of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and 
edge  of  the  eye-lids.  When  attended 
with  much  irritation,  it  is  some- 
times temed  tinea  ciliaris,  or  tinea 
palpebrarum,  or  psorophthalmia. 

OPHTHALM-ODY'NIA 
{6cl>6a\fi6!,  the  eye,  oSvi/t],  pain). 
Pain  of  the  eye,  producing  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  the  ball  were  forcibly 
compressed.    Neuralgia  of  the  orbit. 

0PHTHALM0'L0GY(a^ea\M<5y, 


the  eye,  \o'y6s,  description).  A 
description  of  the  eye  ;  a  description 
of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
its  appendages.  Ophthalmography 
{ypd(pa),  to  delineate)  is  an  anato- 
mical description  of  the  eye. 

OPHTHALMO'METER  (6i>ea\- 
fj.6s,  the  eye,  fxerpou,  a  measure). 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
curvature  of  the  cornea  and  the 
depth  of  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

OPHTHALMO-PLE'GIA 
{6(p6a\fj.6s,  the  eye,  TrArjctra),  to 
strike).  Paralysis  of  one  or  more 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  ;  a  local 
complication  of  amam'osis.  Ophthal- 
moplegia externa,  paralysis  of  all 
the  external  muscles  of  the  eye-ball. 
Ophthalmoplegia  interna,  paralysis 
of  all  the  internal  muscles  of  the 
eye-ball,  viz.,  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
and  of  the  dilator  and  sphincter 
muscles  of  the  iris. 

OPHTHALMO-PTO'SIS 
{b<pda\fj.6s,  the  eye,  tttoxtis,  pro- 
lapsus). Prolapsus  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye.  This  term  is  applied  by 
Beer,  when  the  displacement  is 
caused  by  division  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  orbit,  or  by 
paralysis  of  the  latter. 

OPHTHA'LMO-SCOPE  {64>ea\- 
fj.6s,  the  eye,  ffKoireai,  to  view).  An 
instrument  for  viewing  the  interior 
of  the  eye. 

Ophthalmoscopy  is  the  examina- 
tion of  the  eye  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope. 

OPIANE.  Narcotin.  A  sub- 
stance procured  from  opium,  and 
named  salt  of  Derosne  from  its 
discoverer.  Opianyl  is  a  substance 
identical  with  meconin,  which 
exists  naturally  in  opium. 

O'PIATE  [opiatum,  sc.  medica- 
mentitm).  An  anodyne;  a  medicine 
which  acts  like  opium  in  producing 
sleep,  &c. 

OPIOPHAGISM  {oTTiov,  opium, 
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(payiiv,  to  eat).  Opium-eating  ;  the 
psychology  of  opium-eating. 

OPIS'THION  behind). 
The  median  point  of  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

OPISTHOTIC  CENTRE 
{oTTicrdiv,  behind,  ols,  gen.  wr6s, 
the  ear).  One  of  tlie  centres  of 
ossification  for  the  petro-mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  from 
it  are  formed  the  lower  part  of  the 
petrous  bone,  the  fenestra  rotunda, 
and  half  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  See 
Pro-otic  and  Ejn-otic. 

OPISTHOTONOS  (oWflef, 
backwards,  relvai,  to  bend).  Teta- 
nus of  the  extensor  muscles,  the 
body  being  rigidly  bent  backwards, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  arch. 
(The  substantive  term  is  oino-doro- 
vld,  or  tetanic  recuuvation,  Pliny's 
dolo7'  infiexibilis ;  opposed  to  e'/u- 
irpocrdoTovla,  or  tetanic  procurva- 
tion.)    See  Emjjroslhotonos. 

OPIUM.  The  juice,  inspissated 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  ob- 
tained by  incision  from  the  unripe 
capsules  of  Papavei-  somniferum,  or 
White  Poppy,  grown  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  term  opium  is  probably  derived 
from  afioun,  the  name  given  to  the 
dried  juice  in  the  East.  By  some 
writers  it  is  referred  to  the  Greek 
OTTOS,  juice. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM.  Balsam  of 
Mecca  ;  the  most  valued  of  all 
the  balsams,  yielded  by  Protium 
Gileadense. 

OPOCA'LPASUM.  A  gum 
yielded  by  Acacia  gummifera, 
called  also  Inga  sassa.  It  is  the 
so-called  myrrh  of  Abyssinia,  and 
is  probably  a  variety  of  the  gum  of 
Bassora  or  Bagdad. 

OPODE'LDOC.  A  solution  of 
soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition 
of  camphor  and  volatile  oils.  The 
term  was  inti'oduced  by  Paracelsus, 
but  the  meaning  is,  like  that  of 
many  of  his  terms,  q^uite  obscure. 


OPO'PANAX.  A  fetid  gum- 
resin,  formed  of  the  milky  juice 
which  exudes  from  the  wounded 
stalk  or-  root  of  the  Opopaimx 
chiromim,  a  plairt  of  the  order 
Umbelliferaj.  It  occurs  in  tears,  or 
in  masses  called  placentae. 

OPPILA'TION  (ojypilare,  to  close 
up).  Obstruction  ;  the  closing  of  a 
cavity  by  adhesion  of  its  parietes. 
The  term  oppilatives  has  been 
applied  to  remedies  which  close  the 
poi'es. 

OPPO'NENS  PO'LLICIS.  A 
muscle  which  arises  from  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  wist,  &c. , 
and  is  inserted  into  the  thumb.  It 
brings  the  thumb  inwards,  so  as  to 
oppose  the  fingers. 

OpyponcTis  minimi  digiti.  A 
muscle  which  moves  the  fifth 
metacarpal  bone  forwards  and 
outwards,  and  thus  increases  the 
concavity  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

-OPS,  -OPSIA,  -OPIA,  -OPTIC 
{io^l/,  the  eye,  u\pis,  the  act  of  seeing, 
oTTTiKos,  belonging  to  the  sight ; 
from  owTOfj-ai,  to  see).  These 
suffixes  relate  to  the  eye  and 
vision,  as  in  anchil-o^JS,  -phot-opsia, 
my-opia,  &c. 

OPTIC  {oTTraixai,  to  see).  Belong- 
iug  to  the  sight ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  second  pair  of  nerves,  to  two 
thalami  of  the  brain,  &c.  Tlie 
optic  disc  is  the  termination  of  the 
opticnerve,  as  itentersthe  sclerotica. 

Optic  nerve.  This  nerve,  the  root 
of  which  is  within  the  brain,  leaves 
the  skull  by  a  hole  at  the  back  of 
the  orbit,  and  enters  the  back  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  not  in  the  middle, 
but  on  the  inner,  or  nasal,  side  of 
tli6  cpiitrc 

OPTICS  (tJTTTOMoi,  to  see).  That 
branch  of  natural  philosophy 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of 
light  and  vision.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  ojMcs,  properly  so- 
called,    which    treats   of  direct 
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vision  ;  catoptrics,  which  treats  of 
reflected  light ;  and  dioptrics,  which 
treats  of  refracted  light. 

OPTO'METER  (iiTTTo/iai,  to  see, 
fierpov,  a  measure).  An  instini- 
meut  for  testing  the  relative 
sight  of  patients  who  cannot 
read  ^\athout    the    assistance  of 

°  OPfoTYPI  (6irT0f^ai,  to  see, 
rvTTos,  a  blow,  a  type).  Letters 
and  words  for  determining  the 
acuteness  of  vision. 

ORA  SERRA'TA.  The  serrated 
border  of  the  retina  lying  just 
behind  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
ciliary  processes. 

ORANGE-PEAS.  The  young 
unripe  fruit  of  the  Citrus  Auran- 
tium,  or  Sweet  Orange.  See  Issue- 
peas. 

ORANGE-SKIN.  An  orange 
hue  of  the  skin,  chiefly  observed 
in  newly-born  infants,  and  im- 
properly termed  ephelis  lutea  by 
Sanvages. 

ORBICULA'RE  OS  {orUculus, 
a  little  orb).  Os  lentcculare.  The 
small  orled  bone  of  the  ear,  artic- 
ulating with  the  head  of  the 
stapes ;  it  is  only  in  childhood 
that  it  exists  as  a  separate  bone. 

ORBICULA'RIS.  Orbicrdar ; 
having  a  spherical  or  circiilar  form. 
The  name  of  several  muscles,  viz. : — 

1.  Orbicularis  oris,  a  miiscle 
constituting  the  substance  of  the 
lips,  and  often  termed  constrictor' 
oris,  sphincter,  or  oscillator.  It 
has  been  considered  as  consisting 
of  two  semi-circular  muscles,  called 
the  semi-orbicularis  superior  and 
inferior.  The  nasalis  Idbii  superi- 
oris  is  a  small  slip  of  this  muscle, 
sometimes  extending  to  the  tip  of 
the  nose. 

2.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  a 
muscle  arising  from  the  outer  edge 
of  the  orbital  process,  and  in- 
serted into  the  nasal  process  of 


the  superior  maxillary  bone.  It 
shuts  the  eye. 

3.  Orbicularis  urethrce,  vel 
sphincter  imthrce.  A  term  pro- 
posed by  Ellis  for  the  layer  of 
muscular  fibres  spread  upon  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  m-ethra. 

ORBI'CULUS  GILIA'RIS.  An- 
nulus  or  circulits  ciliaris.  The 
white  cii'cle  formed  by  the  ciliary 
muscle,  marking  the  distinction 
between  the  choroid  and  iris.  A 
similar  circle  defines  the  boundary 
of  the  cornea. 

ORBIT  {orbita,  an  orbit,  a 
track).  The  cavity  under  the 
forehead,  in  which  the  eye  is 
fixed.  The  angles  of  the  orbit 
are  called  canthi. 

Orbital  or  temporo-malar  nerve. 
A  branch  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary nerve,  given  oif  in  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa. 

O'RBITO-SPHE'NOID.  The 
name  of  two  bones  [the  lesser 
wings  of  the  sphenoid]  in  the 
human  skull,  constituting  the 
"  neiu-apophyses "  of  the  frontal 
vertebra,  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  archetype  vertebrate  skeleton. 

ORCHE'LLA.  Dyers'  Orchil. 
The  Roccella  tinctoria,  a  lichenous 
plant,  yielding  orchil  or  archil. 

1.  Orcin.  A  colourless  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  Lichen 
dealbatus,  assimiing  a  deep  violet 
colour  [when  exposed  to  the  joint 
action  of  ammonia  and  air,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  orcein. 

2.  Orcein.  A  red  coloiu'ing 
principle  found  in  archil,  and  re- 
ferred by  Dr.  Kane  to  a  mixtm-e 
of  two  substances,  differing  in 
their  proportion  with  the  age  of 
the  archil  ;  these  he  calls  alpha- 
orcein  and  beta-mxein,  the  latter 
being  produced  by  oxidation  of 
the  former. 

3.  Orchil-liquor.  The  name  of 
two  liquid  or  thin  pulpy  substances 
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procured  from  the  lichen  Orchella. 
They  are  called  the  blue  and  the 
red;  but  they  differ  merely  in  the 
degree  of  their  red  tint. 

4.  Orcein-manna.  A  sweet  sub- 
stance existing  in  certain  species 
of  lichen,  and  regarded  by  Robi- 
quet  as  a  variety  of  manna. 

O'RCHIS  [Apxts).  The  testis. 
Hence  the  term  mon-orchid  de- 
notes a  person  possessed  of  only 
one  testis. 

1.  Orchitis,  Inflammation  of 
the  testis ;  a  term  adopted  by 
Mason  Good,  as  more  appropriate 
than  the  unmeaning  name  hernia 
humoralis. 

2.  Orcho-pexy  {ir-fiyi/uiMi,  to  make 
fast).  Orchito-pexy.  The  operation 
of  fixing  in  the  scrotum  an  un- 
descended testicle. 

3.  Orcho-tomy  {roix-l],  section). 
Castration ;  the  operation  of  ex- 
tirpating one  or  both  of  the 
testes. 

ORCHIS  MA'SCULA.  The  Male 
Orchis,  a  plant,  from  the  tubers 
of  which  is  prepared  a  substance 
called  salej),  remarkable  as  the 
source  of  hassorine. 

ORDER.  1.  A  term  in  biology 
denoting  a  group  of  families  re- 
lated to  one  another  by  structural 
characters  common  to  all.  2.  In 
phrenology  it  denotes  a  love  of 
physical  arrangement ;  its  organ 
is  placed  by  phrenologists  above 
the  eye-brow,  between  those  of 
Colouring  and  Calculation.  3. 
In  botany,  the  term  order  is  used 
synonymously  with  family  and 
tribe. 

ORES.  The  mineral  bodies  from 
which  metals  are  extracted.  These 
are  termed  sfiilphiorets  or  stdphides, 
when  combined  with  sulphur ; 
oxides,  when  combined  with  oxygen. 

-ORE'XIA  {ope^is,  appetite,  from 
optyu,  ope'lo),  to  extend).  A  ter- 
mination   denoting   appetite,  or 


desire,  as  in  a,n-orexia,  want  of 
appetite ;  dys-orexia,  depraved 
appetite,  &c. 

0'REXIN(?{p6^<y,  appetite).  The 
hydrochlorate  ( pheny Idihydroquin- 
azoline)  is  a  soluble  salt  with  a 
bitter  taste  ;  it  is  said  to  aid  diges- 
tion and  stimulate  appetite. 

ORGAN  {6pyavov,  an  instni- 
ment).  A  part  which  has  a  de- 
terminate office  in  the  animal 
economy,  as  the  heart  in  circula- 
tion, the  hmg  in  respiration,  &c. 

OR'GANIC  and  INORGA'NIC. 
Terms  used  for  the  classification 
of  compound  substances,  though 
it  is  impossible  strictly  to  define 
the  limits  of  each  class.  Organic 
substances  are  produced  by  the 
operation  of  animal  or  v^egetable 
life,  as  starch,  sugar,  &c.  Inor- 
ganic substances  are  obtained  from 
the-  mineral  world,  without  the 
operation  of  life,  as  salt,  alum, 
&c.  See  Analysis,  Organic,  and 
Bases,  Organic. 

ORGA'NIC  ATTRACTION.  A 
term  applied  to  the  ])henomenon 
by  which  blood  is  attracted  into 
parts  which  are  capable  of  erec- 
tion, and  are,  at  tlie  same  time, 
in  a  state  of  excitement. 

ORGANIC  DISEASE.  Disease 
which  is  due  to  an  impairment  of 
the  structure  of  any  part  of  the 
body. 

ORGA'NIC  FORCE.  A  term 
applied  to  that  power  which  re- 
sides in  organized  bodies,  on  which 
the  existence  of  each  part  depends, 
and  wliich  has  the  property  of 
generating  from  organic  matter 
the  individual  organs  necessary 
to  the  whole.  It  exists  already 
in  the  germ,  and  creates  in  it  the 
essential  parts  of  the  future  animal. 
The  germ  is  potentially  the  whole 
animal ;  during  the  development 
of  the  germ,  the  essential  parts 
which  constitute  the  actual  whole 
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are  produced.  The  result  of  the 
union  of  the  organic  creative  power 
and  organic  matter  is  called  or- 
ganism, or  the  organized  state. 

ORGA'NIC  MOLECULES.  _  A 
term  applied  by  Spallanzani  to 
certain  floating  bodies  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  male  semen,  and 
which  he  regarded  as  primordial 
monads  of  peculiar  activitj',  exist- 
ing through  all  nature,  and  con- 
stituting the  nutrient  elements  of 
living  matter.  These  are  the 
animalmles,  or  honmnmlar  tad- 
poles, of  Leewenhoeck,  the  vital 
germs  of  Darwin,  &c. 

ORGA'NIC  RADICALS.  A 
term  synonymous  with  Compound 
radicals.    See  Radical,  Covipound. 

ORGAN  ISM  AL  and  ORGANIC. 
Dr.  G.  Wilson  distinguishes  the 
ever-present  elements  of  plants 
and  animals  as  organismal  rather 
than  organic;  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  whole  of  the  elements 
found  in  living  structures  are  also 
found  in  inorganic  masses ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  organic 
substances,  as  cacodyl,  stibio- 
methyl,  and  zinc-ethyl,  contain 
respectively  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
zinc,  which  are  not  normal  con- 
stituents of  plants  or  animals,  and, 
unless  in  the  smallest  quantities, 
are  deadly  to  all  of  them. 

ORGANIZATION.  A  term 
applied  to  a  system,  composed  of 
several  definite  parts  or  "organs," 
each  of  which  has  its  proper 
function,  but  all  condiTce  to  the 
existence  of  the  entire  system. 
"Man,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
"is  not  an  organism;  he  is  an 
intelligence  served  by  organs." 
^ORGANOLOGY  OF  PLANTS 
(opyavov,  an  organ,  Adyos,  an 
account).  That  branch  of  Botany 
which  includes  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  the  entire  life  of  the 
plant,   the    investigation  of  the 


relations  which  animals  bear  to 
plants,  and  of  the  part  which 
plants  take  in  the  gi'eat  changes 
which  are  going  on  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

ORGANO-METALLICBODIES. 
A  numerous  family  of  chemical 
compounds  in  which  compound 
organic  radicals,  as  methyl,  ethyl, 
&c.,  are  united  with  metals,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  in  which 
the  elementary  radical  chlorine 
is  combined  with  sodium  and  zinc, 
in  sea-salt  and  chloride  of  zinc. 

ORGANON  ADAMANTINE. 
Pm'kinge's  term  for  the  "enamel- 
organ  "  of  the  developing  tooth. 

ORGA'SMUS  {opydai,  to  desire 
vehemently).  Orgasm  ;  a  term 
denoting  evanescent  congestive 
phenomena,  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  one  or  in  several  organs 
at  once. 

ORIENTATION  {oricns,  the 
part  where  the  sun  rises).  The 
recognition  of  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass  ;  in  chemistry  it  is 
applied  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  different  elements  or  radicals 
which  replace  the  hydrogen  atoms 
in  the  benzene  nucleus.  See  Ortho-, 
Mcta-,  and  Para-.  In  optics  it 
applies  to  the  power  of  seeing 
clearly  various  lines  radiating  from 
a  centre. 

ORIFI'CIUM  (OS,  a  mouth, 
facere,  to  make).  An  orifice ;  a 
mouth  or  entrance  to  any  cavity 
of  the  body ;  hence  orificium 
vagince,  that  part  of  the  pudendum 
which  is  below  the  level  of  the 
urethra. 

ORIGANUM  VULGARE.  Mar- 
joram ;  a  labiate  plant,  yielding 
oil  of  thyme,  which,  mixed  with 
olive  oil,  forms  a  stimulating 
liniment. 

O'RIGIN  {origo).  That  from 
which  anything  primarily  pro- 
ceeds, as  the  head  of  a  muscle. 
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The  other  extremity,  or  tail,  is 
genei'ally  termed  its  insertion. 

O'RPIMENT  {auri  pigmentmn). 
The  name  usually  given  to  yellow 
sulphide  of  arsenic,  or  sulphar- 
senious  acid ;  it  is  the  colouring 
principle  of  the  paint  called  king's 
yellow. 

O'RSEDEW.  Mannheim,  or 
Dutch  Gold.  An  inferior  sort  of 
gold-leaf,  prepared  of  copper  and 
zinc,  sometimes  called  leaf-hrass, 
and  principally  manufactured  at 
Mannheim. 

ORSE'LLIC  ACID.  One  of  the 
liclien-acids,  produced  by  Roccella 
tinctoria  and  Lecanora  tartarea, 
but  derived  immediately  from 
lecanoric  acid. 

ORTHO-  {&pe6s,  straight,  in 
Latin,  rectus;  in  height,  tipright, 
standing ;  in  line,  straight,  straight- 
forward, opposed  to  crooked). 

1.  Ortho-gnathous  skull  {yvddos, 
the  jaw).  That  form  of  skull  in 
which  the  bones  of  the  front  of 
the  head  are  placed  straightly 
above  the  jaws,  or  do  not  recede 
backward  from  them.  See  Pro- 
gnathoics  skull. 

2.  Ortho-poidia  (TraiSefa,  the 
rearing  of  children).  A  term 
applied  to  the  rearing  of  the 
human  body,  with  reference  to  the 
prevention  or  ciu'e  of  physical 
deformity.  But  the  term  de- 
notes mental  culture,  without 
reference  to  medical  or  surgical 
treatment. 

3.  Ortho-2Jraxij.  A  term  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  H.  Bigg,  and  applied 
to  the  "mechanical  treatment  of 
deformities,  debilities,  and  defi- 
ciencies of  the  human  frame." 
But  the  verb  opQoirpayea)  means, 
to  act  uprightly,  and  relates  to 
ethics  rather  than  to  mechanics. 

4.  Ortho-pnma  {-Kvioo,  to  breathe). 
An  affection  of  the  breathing,  such 
as  cardiac  dyspncca,  in  which  the 


patient  is  obliged  to  maintain  the 
erect  position. 

5.  Ortho-spermous  (<Tir4pfia,  a 
seed).  A  term  applied  to  seeds 
which  are  erect,  as  distinguished 
from  campylo-spermous  and  cojlo- 
spermous  seeds. 

6.  Oi'tho-tropal  {rpeTrcu,  to  tiu'n). 
Orthotropous.  1.  That  which  is 
straight,  and  has  the  same  dii'ec- 
tion  as  the  body  to  which  it 
belongs,  as  applied  to  the  embryo 
of  the  seed,  when  its  radicle  coin- 
cides with  the  hilum  ;  the  embryo 
is  then  erect  with  respect  to  the 
seed,  as  in  the  apple,  &c.  2.  The 
term  is  also  applied  by  ilirbel  to 
the  axis  of  the  ovule  in  plants, 
when  it  is  rectilinear,  the  foramen 
being  at  the  exti'cmity  most  remote 
from  the  hilum,  as  in  cistus,  urtica, 
&c. 

ORTHO-,    META-,  PARA-. 

These  are  the  prefixes  which  are 
used  to  distinguish  the  three 
classes  of  the  bisubstitution  pro- 
ducts of  benzene,  as  or</jo-dibro- 
mobenzene,  ??icto-dibromobenzene, 
and  ^;a?'a-dibromobenzene.  Ac- 
cording to  Kekule's  hypothesis  of 
the  constitution  of  the  benzene 
nucleus,  ortho-,  oneta-,  and  para- 
compoimds  are  those  in  which  the 
substituting  elements  or  radicals 
are  attached  respectively  to  carbon 
atoms  which  are  united  to  each 
other  directly,  by  means  of  one 
intervening  carbon  atom,  or  by 
means  of  two  intervening  cai'bon 
atoms. 

OS  (ORIS).  A  mouth  ;  a  pas- 
sage or  entrance  into  any  place. 

1.  Os  internum.  The  os  uteri, 
or  orifice  of  the  uterus  ;  also  called 
OS  tincm,  or  the  tench's  mouth. 

2.  Os  externum.  The  entrance 
of  the  vagina  ;  so  named  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  os  internum, 
or  orifice  of  the  Titerus. 

OS  (OSSIS).    A  bone  ;  a  portion 
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of  the  skeleton,  constituting  a 
passive  organ  of  locomotion,  as 
distinguished  from  a  muscle,  or 
active  organ  of  this  faculty.  See 
Cavities  of  Bones. 

1.  Ossa  longa,  vel  cylindrica. 
The  long  or  cylindrical  bones, 
occiirring  in  the  limbs.  Their 
middle  part  is  called  the  body  or 
diaphysis,  and  their  centre  is 
traversed  by  a  cylindrical  cavity, 
called  the  vudullary  canal, 

2.  Ossa  lata,  vel  plana.  The 
flat  or  broad  bones,  which  protect 
important  viscera,  or  form  the  walls 
of  certain  cavities,  as  those  of  the 
cranium. 

3.  Ossa  crassa.  The  short  boneS, 
generally  of  a  globular,  tetrahedral, 
cuboidal,  cuneiform,  or  polyhedral 
form,  and  occurring  in  the  tarsus, 
the  carpus,  and  the  vertebral 
column. 

4.  Processes  of  £o7ies.  The  name 
given  to  certain  eminences  by 
Avhich  the  surface  of  bones 
is  frequently  surmounted.  The 
following  is  an  enumeration  of  the 
different  kinds  of  processes,  together 
with  their  peculiar  characters  : — 

o.  Processes  which  belong  to  the 
movable  articulations  are  termed 
heads,  when  they  are  nearly  hemi- 
spherical ;  and  condyles,  when  they 
are  broader  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  others. 

/3.  Processes  which  belong  to 
the  immovable  articulations  are 
termed  serroe  or  dentations,  as  in 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  ;  roots, 
as  in  the  teeth  ;  and  ridges,  as  in 
those  articulations  called  schindy- 
leses. 

y.  Processes  which  serve  for 
the  insertion  of  fibrous  organs, 
whose  points  of  attachment  they 
multiply,  are  termed — 

(1)  According  to  their  general 
form :  impressions  or  iire- 
gular  eminences,  not  much 
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elevated,  but  rather  broad 
and  formed  of  a  great  - 
number  of  small  tubercles 
placed  very  close  together, 
and  separated  by  slight  de- 
pressions ;  lines,  or  unequal 
eminences,  long,  but  not 
very  prominent ;  crests,  or 
eminences  resembling  lines, 
but  broader  and  more  pro- 
minent; prominences,  when 
rounded,  broad,  and  smooth ; 
and  tuberosities,  when  round- 
ed and  rough. 

(2)  After  the  bodies  to  which 
they  have  been  compared  : 
spinous  processes,  of  the  form 
of  a  spine  ;  styloid,  resem- 
bling a-  style  or  pen  ;  cora- 
coid,  like  a  crow's  beak  ; 
odontoid,  like  a  tooth  ;  and 
mastoid,  like  a  nipple. 

(3)  According  to  their  uses  : 
trochanters,  or  those  which 
are  subservient  to  the  act  of 
turning ;  and  orbital,  belong- 
ing to  the  orbit,  &c. 

(4)  According  to  their  direc- 
tion and  relative  situation  ; 
ascending  processes,  vertical, 
transverse,  superior,  &c. 

5.  Processes  which  serve  for 
the  reflexion  of  certain  tendons 
which  deviate  from  their  original 
direction  are  termed  processes  of 
reflexion, 

e.  Processes  which  correspond 
to  cavities  existing  on  the  surface 
of  some  organs  are  called  processes 
of  impression. 

5.  Membrane  of  bones.  A  dense 
fibrous  membrane,  surrounding  the 
bones  in  their  fresh  state,  except 
at  the  surfaces  by  which  they  are 
articulated  to  each  other  ;  on  the 
skull  it  is  called  2Je'>'icranium  ;  on 
the  cartilages,  perichondrium ;  on 
the  bones  in  general,  periosteum. 
See  Cavities  of  Bones, 

OS  CORDIS.    The  bony  ring 
2  K 
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which  in  some  animals  surrounds 
the  valvular  openings  of  the  heart. 

O'SCHEOCELE  (iVxeov,  the 
scrotum,  /cifjAij,  a  tumor).  A  hernia 
which  has  desceiidetl  into  the 
scrotum. 

OSCILLA'TION  [osdllum,  an 
linage  Inmg  ou  ropes,  and  swung 
up  and  down  in  the  air).  A  tei  m 
applied  by  Boerhaave  to  muscular 
irritability.    See  Irritability. 

1.  OscillcUion  of  the  iris.  A  term 
applied  to  the  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  (liippus  pupillie),  as 
well  as  to  trembling,  of  tlie  iris,  or 
to  its  motion  from  before  back- 
wards, and  vice  versd,  sometimes 
called  irido-donesis^  from  Sove'tu,  to 
(quiver. 

2.  Oscillating  antfier.  Versatile 
anther;  an  anther  which  swings' 
backwards    and    forwar'ds,  from 
being    nicely    balanced    by  its 
middle. 

OSCILLATO'RIA.  Osdllaria. 
A  hiameutous  Algaceous  plant, 
interesting  to  the  physiologist,  as 
exhibiting  the  first  traces  of  or- 
ganic contractility  in.  its  simplest 
condition. 

OSCITA'NCY  {oscitare,  to  gape, 
from  OS  ciere,  to  sti'ctch  the 
mouth).  Oscitation,  Yawning,  or 
gaping  ;  drowsiness. 

OSCULA'TOR  [osculari,  to  kiss). 
A  name  given  to  tlie  orbicularis  oris, 
or  muscle  forming  the  substance  of 
the  lips. 

O'SMAZOME  {offiJL-i\,  odour,  ^u,- 
fj.6s,  broth).  Alcoholic  extract  of 
meat.  Au  alcoholic  extract  ob- 
tained from  muscular  fibre,  brain, 
&c.,  having  the  taste  and  smell  of 
broth.  It  contains  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance named,  by  Chevreul,  creatin, 
from  /cpe'os,  flesh,  together  with 
creatinin  and  sarcosin. 

OSMIDRO'SIS  (otTMt^,  odour, 
Wpwois,  a  perspiring).  Ephidrosis 
oleiis.    Morbid   alteration   of  the 


perspiratory  secretion  with  regard 
to  odour.    See  Bromidrosis. 

OSAIIRrDIUM.  A  rare  mineral, 
consisting  of  an  alloy  of  tlie  metals 
osmium  and  iridium,  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  Gippsland,.  in 
the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

O'SMIUM  (a<rM7?,  odour).  Au 
element  associateil  with  platinum, 
usually  considered  a  metal  It  ia 
named  from  the  pungent  smell  of 
osniic  acidn,  the  volatile  oxide  of 
osmium.  It  is  the  heaviest  known 
metal. 

OSMO'SIS  {aafios,  impulsion). 
Osmose.  A  word  used  to  express 
the  phenomena  attending  the  pas- 
saCge  of  liquids  through  a  porous 
septum  or  diaplu-agm.  See  Eiidosr 
viose  and  Exosmose. 

1.  Osmometer  {ixtrpov,  a  meas- 
ure). An  apjjaratus  for  exhibit- 
ing the  osmotic  force.  It  consists 
of  a  porous  vessel  filled  \vith  a 
saline  solution  and  immersed  into 
pure  water.  The  passage  of  the 
salt  outward  takes  ]ilace  entirely 
by  diffusion,  and  this  molecular 
process  is  not  sensibly  impeded  by 
the  intervention  of  a  thin  mem- 
brane. But  the  flow  of  water 
imuard  attects  sensible  masses  of 
fluid,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
movements  which  can  be  con*ectly 
described  as  a  current.  This  is 
called  osmosis,  and  it  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of 
diflusion. 

2.  Osmotic  Force.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  the  power  by  which  liquids 
are  impelled  through  moist-  mem^ 
biune  and  otlier  porous  septa  in 
experiments  of  endosmose  and 
Gxosmosc. 

OSSAALBA.  WJdtebones.  The 
name  given  by  Van  Hehnont  to  the 
precipitate  formed  by  the  natural 
salt  of  the  urine,  in  the  production 
of  calculus.  By  Paracelsus  it  was 
called  tartar. 
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Ossa  deusta  alba.  Ossa  calcinata. 
Boue-ash  :  the  white  piodiict  ob- 
taiued  by  calcmiug  bones  in  open 
vessels,  until  the  whole  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter  is  biirnt  off. 
It  is  also  called  toira  ossium  or 
bone-earth. 

Ossa  triquetra.  JFormian  bones. 
Small  bones  of  the  skull  found 
usually  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lambJoidal  suture, 

O'SSEIN"  (os  ossis,  a  bone).  A 
peculiar  kind  of  gelatin,  found  in 
bones,  horns,  &c.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  ostein. 

OSSrCULUM  (dim.  of  os,  ossis, 
a  bone).  A  little  bone.  Hence 
the  ossicula  auditds,  a  series  of 
three  small  bones  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  viz. ,  the 
malleus,  the  incus,  and  the  stapes. 
The  last  is  united  with  the  os 
orbiculare. 

OSSIFICA'TION  {os,  ossis,  a 
bone,  fieri,  to  become).  The  for- 
mation of  bone.    See  Calcification. 

O'STEO-  {oa-Ttov,  a  bone).  A 
prefix  denoting  the  presence  of 
bone. 

1.  Ostein.  Another  name  for  the 
osseous  substance  of  bony  tissue. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
ossein. 

2.  Osteitis  or  ostitis.  Inflamma- 
;  tion  of  a  bone.  By  the  term 
I  pseudo-rlieumatic  ostitis,  Dr.  Roser 
'.  indicates  the  affection  which  has 
'.  been  variously  described  as  osteo- 
:  myelitis  diffusa,  osteo- phlebitis, 
i  &c.,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
r  rheumatism,  with    which  it  has 

been  confounded.  See  End -os- 
teitis. 

3.  Osteoid  cancer.  Bone -like 
-.  cancer  ;  a  sarcomatous  tumor  grow- 
!  ing  in  or  from  a  bone,  especially 
■  !  irom  the  lower  part  of  the  femur. 

4.  Osleo-anabrosis  [avd^poKTLs, 
i:  absorption).    A  name  given  by  Dr. 

Cumin  to  the  simple  absorption  of 


bone,  unaccompanied  by  secretion 
of  pus.  It  is  by  tliis  process  that 
Nature  causes  the  removal  of  the- 
milk-teeth,  &c. 

5.  Osteo  -  aneurysm.  Pulsating 
tumor  of  bone,  depending  on  en-' 
largement  of  the  osseous  arteries,' 
The  new  substance  frequently 
partakes  of  an  encephaloid  char- 
acter, and  suggests  the  tenn 
cncephalo-osteo-cmeurysm. 

6.  Osteo-arlhrilis  longa.  Chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis.  ' '  An  affection 
characterized  by  pain,  stiffness,  and 
deformity  of  one  or  more  of  the 
joints,  associated  with  deposition 
of  new  bone  around  them." — Nom. 
of  Bis. 

7.  Osteo-blasts  {fiKaardvu,  to 
germinate).  Large  angular  nu- 
cleated cells  found  in  ossifying- 
membrane  and  cartilage,  and  from 
which  the  bone-substance  is  formed ; 
they  arise  either  from  cartilage  cells 
or  from  leucocytes,  and  some  of 
them  persist  as  bone  corpuscles. 

8.  Osteo-cancer,  osteo-ccjAaloma, 
and  malignant  osteoid,  are  terms' 
descriptive  of  ti'ue  malignant  tumors 
of  bone,  constituting  very  serious 
forms  of  cancer. 

9.  Ostco-cele  (ki^Xti,  a  tumor), 
A  hernia  on  which  the  sac  is  car- 
tilaginous and  bony.  Osseous  in- 
duration of  one  or  both  testes, 

10.  Oste»-clasts  {KKaffrSs,  broken 
into  pieces).  Osteo-phaga.  A  ternt 
applied  to  certain  multinucleated 
giant-cells  in  bone,  supposed  to  be 
the  agents  of  absorjjtion.  They 
are  also  called  myeloid  corpuscles^ 
and  myeloplaxes. 

The  term  osteoclast  is  also  applied 
to  an  instrument  for  fracturing 
mal-shaped  long  bones  {osteoclasis). 

11.  Ostco-copic  (it6i7os,  suffering), 
A  term  applied  to  aching  pains  in 
the  bones, 

12.  Osteo-denline.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  that  modification  of  the 
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fundamental  tissue  of  the  tooth,  in 
which  the  cellular  basis  is  an-anged 
in  concentric  layers  around  the 
"  vascular  canals,"  and  contains 
"radiated  cells,"  like  those  of  the 
osseous  tissue.  The  transition  of 
dentine  to  vaso-dentine,  and  I'rom 
this  to  osteo-dentim  is  gradual,  and 
the  resemblance  of  the  last  to  true 
bone  is  very  close. 

13.  Osteo-genesis  {yevea-is,  forma- 
tion).   The  development  of  bone. 

14.  Osteo-graphy  {ypa.(pt>i,  to 
describe).  A  description  of  the 
bones. 

15.  Osieo-Jialisteresis  (aAs,  a\6s, 
salt,  (TTipiai,  to  deirt'ive).  This 
term  denotes  a  partial  decaleitica- 
tion  of  boue,  and  has  been  applied 
to  local  softening  of  the  boues  of 
the  leg,  accompanied  by  curvature. 

16.  Osteology  {K6yos,  an  account). 
A  treatise  of  the  bones. 

17.  Osteoma.  Bony  tumor  ;  a 
calcareous  concretion  deposited  on 
osseous  surfaces,  resembling  a  node, 
and  differing  from  ordinary  exostosis 
in  not  being  pedunculated. 

18.  Osteo-nmlacia  {fxa\aK6s,  soft). 
Mollities  ossium ;  rhachitis  adul- 
torum.  Softening  of  the  bones  in 
adults.  It  differs  from  true  Rickets 
in  being  never  followed  by  re-ossifi- 
cation, but  rather  inducing  softening 
of  the  bones,  indicating  deficiency 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  tending 
irresistibly  to  a  fatal  termination. 

19.  Osteo-myelitis  {fiv(\os,  me- 
dulla, marrow).  Inflammation  of 
the  medullary  membrane  lining 
the  central  canals  of  long  bones, 
as  well  as  the  cells  of  the  flat  and 
irregular  bones  ;  which  delicate 
vascular  membrane  secretes  the 
medulla,  and  is  continued  into 
the  cells  of  the  cancelli  and  the 
Haversian  canals. — Tanner.  See 
End-osteitis. 

20.  Ostco-pcedion  {■nraiSiov,  a 
child).    Lithopccdion.    An  osseous 


or  stony  mass  into  which  the  foetus 
is  sometimes  found  to  have  been 
converted  in  the  uterus. 

21.  Ostco-phytc{<puT6v,  that  which 
has  grown).  A  small  bony  out- 
gi'owth  from  the  surface  of  a  bone. 
See  Exostosis. 

22.  Osteo-plastie  operation  (irAoff- 
troi,  to  mould).  The  application  of 
plastic  surgery  for  the  repair  of 
injured  boue. 

23.  Osteo-por  osis  [irflpw,  to 
pierce).  The  conversion  of  the 
compact  tissue  of  bone  into  the 
cancellous,  as  the  result  either  of 
senile  changes  or  of  inflaniniatiou. 

24.  Osleo-pyelitis  {nvof,  pus).  A 
term  applied  to  the  acute  form  of 
sujjpuration  of  boue.  The  term  is 
very  objectionable. 

25.  Osteosarcoma  (capl,  flesh). 
Osteo  -  sarcosis.  A  sarcomatous 
tumor  gi-owiug  from  a  bone  ;  it 
consists  of  a  skeleton  of  bony 
trabecule,  between  the  interstices 
of  which  may  be  recognized  sar- 
comatous elements,  with  here  and 
there  nodules  of  cartilage. 

26.  Osteo-  sclerosis  {ffK\r]p6s, 
hard).  The  condensation  of  bony 
tissue  due  to  a  chronic  ostitis. 

27.  Ostco-tomy  {TOfiv,  section, 
from  refj-fo!,  to  cut).  The  surgical 
division  of  bone. 

28.  Osieo-tribe  {rplPw,  to  wear 
by  friction).  An  instrument  for 
the  removal  of  the  carious  por- 
tion of  bone,  in  operations  for 
caries. 

O'STIOLUM  (dim.  of  ostium,  a 
door).  .  A  little  door  ;  the  orifice 
of  the  perithecium  of  some  funga- 
ceous  plants,  as  spha;ria. 

O'STIUM  (OS,  the  mouth).  The 
door  of  a  chamber,  the  mouth  of 
a  river. 

1.  Ostium  abdominale.  The 
orifice  at  the  fimbriated  extremity 
of  the  Fallopian  tube — tJu;  only 
place  in  the  whole  body  where  a 
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serous  membrane  communicates  loiih 
the  exterior. 

2.  Ostium  uterinum.  The  orifice 
at  the  uterine  extremity  of  the 
Fallopian  tnbe. 

OTA'LGIA  (oSy,  d.T(5j,  the  ear, 
&\yns,  pain).  Otodyni.  Ear-ache ; 
pain  of  the  ear.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  otitis. 

OTHYL.  A  name  proposed  by 
"Williamson  to  designate  a  group 
of  compounds  generally  represented 
by  the  term  acetyl. 

OTITIS  (oSs,  iros,  the  ear,  and 
the  suffix  -itis).  Injlammatio  auris. 
Inflammation  of  the  ear.  The 
varieties  are — 

1.  Otitis  externa  vel  catarrhalis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  external 
meatus,  which,  when  chronic, 
passes  into  otorrhoia. 

2.  Otitis  interna,  or  inflammation 
of  the  tympanic  cavity,  usually 
combined  with  inflammation  of 
tlie  internal  coat  of  the  membrana 
tympani. 

OTOCO'NIA  (oSs,  iro's,  the  ear, 
k6vi's,  dust).  Otoliths.  Small 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  found 
in  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the 
ear,  and  especially  at  those  points 
where  filaments  of  the  auditory 
nerve  make  their  entrance. 

O'TOCRANE  (oSs,  wt6s,  the  ear, 
Kpavlov,  the  skull).  The  cavity 
formed  by  the  modified  vertebral 
elements  for  the  reception  of  the 
auditory  nerve. 

O'TOLITHS  (o5y,  i,T6s,  the  ear, 
\'i6os,  a  stone).  Calcareous  con- 
cretions found  in  the  labyrinth  of 
fishes'and  fish-like  amphibia,  which, 
by  being  in  contact  with  the  mem- 
branous parts  of  the  labyrinth, 
increase  by  their  resonance  the 
sonorous  vibrations. 

OTO'LOGY  {ols,  iro's,  the  ear, 
an  account).  That  branch  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ear ;  a  treatise  of  the  ear. 


OTOERHA'GIA  {oZs,  wt6s,  the 
ear,  p-fiyt/vfii,  to  burst  out).  Hae- 
morrhage from  the  ear, 

OTORRHCE'A  (o5s,  ojtJs,  the 
ear,  ^eo,  to  flow),  A  purulent  or 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the 
ear ;  the  designation  of  otitis, 
when  it  has  passed  into  a  chronic 
state  ;  it  then  becomes  a  case  of 
otitic  catarrh,  or  catarrh  of  the 
ear, 

OTOSCOPE  (o5s,  i,T6s,  the  ear, 
a-Koirecc,  to  inspect).  A  flexible 
stethoscope,  one  end  of  which  is 
placed  within  the  external  meatus 
of  the  patient's  ear,  whilst  the  other 
is  applied  to  the  surgeon's. 

OUABAIN.  An  alkaloid  de- 
rived from  an  East  African  plant,  a 
species  of  Carissa,  an  extract  of 
which  is  used  as  an  arrow  poison 
by  the  Somalis.  It  slows  respira- 
tion and  pulse,  and  is  used  as  a 
remedy  in  whooping-cough, 

OU'LOID  {ovXii,  cicatrix,  elSos, 
likeness),  Uloicl.  Cicatrix-like ; 
a  term  applied  by  Sir  E.  Wilson 
to  a  form  of  cicatrix  unattended 
by  open  sore,  ulcer,  or  solution  of 
continuity,  and  occurring  in  Inpus, 
syphilis,  and  elephantiasis. 

OURETIC  ACID  (oSpof,  nrine). 
A  supposed  new  acid  of  Proust  and 
Bergmann,  show'n  by  Klaproth  to 
be  biphosphate  of  soda, 

O'VAL  or  ELLI'PTICAL 
SKULL,  Under  this  name  Dr. 
Pritchard  describes  that  form  of 
the  skull  which  Blumenbach  termed 
Caucasian.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  symmetry  of  its  form — there 
being  no  excess  either  of  promi- 
nence or  compression.  The  cranial 
cavity  is  large,  the  forehead  full 
and  elevated,  the  face  small  in 
proportion  ;  thus  indicating  the 
predominance  of  the  intellectual 
powers  over  the  instinctive  pro- 
pensities more  directly  connected 
with  sensation. 
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OVALBU'ilEN  (ovum,  an  egg, 
and  albumen).  A  name  given  to 
the  albumen  of  the  hen's  egg,  to 
distinguish  it  from  seralbumen  or 
the  alljumen  of  the  blood.  See 

OVA'ilAN  TUMOR.  Ovarian 
dropsy ;  cystic  disease  of  Vie  ovary. 
The  conversion  of  the  ovary,  or  of 
parts  of  it,  into  cj'sts,  which  ai-e 
simple  or  niiilocnlar  ;  compound, 
multilocular,  or  proliferous ;  or 
dermoid  cysts,  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  which  has  the  power  of 
producing  hair,  teeth,  .sebaceous 
matter,  &c.- — Tanner. 

0  V  A  RI  0'  T  0  MY.  JExsectio 
ovarii.  An  unclassical  term  for 
the  operation  xjf  i-emoving  the 
ovarium,  in  states  of  disease,  1)}' 
means  of  the  knife.  See  Ovaritis. 
-  OVARITIS.  An  unclassical 
and  otherwise  incorrect  term  for 
inflammation  of  the  ovarium.  In 
the  first  place,  ovarium  is  an  im- 
clasaical  word  ;  in  the  next  place, 
it  is  combined  with  a  Greek  ter- 
mination. The  term  oaritis, 
though  not  unclassical,  is  incor- 
rect, for  aAptov,  oariuni,  is  a  small 
ovum,  not  an  ovarium.  The  cor- 
rect term  is  ooj^horitis,  derived 
from  uc(p6pos,  oophorus,  benring 
ova,  and  thus  designating  inflam- 
mation of  .the  ovum-bearer,  or 
"ovarium." 

OVA'RIUM.  An  unclassical 
tenn  applied  to  the  organ  which 
contains  the  ova  of  animals  and 
plants.  The  ovaries  of  the  human 
subjtct,  formerly  called  testes 
onuliebres,  are  two  small  oval 
bodies  situated  in  the  substance 
of  the  broad  ligaments. 

Ovarium,  in2)^<inis.  The  hollow 
case  at  the  base  of  the  pistil, 
enclo.sing  the  ovules.  It  is  said  to 
be  inferior,  when  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  contracts  an  adhesion  with 
its  sides  ;  su2}erior,  when  no  such 


adhesion  exists  ;  consequently,  an 
inferior  ovarj'  involves  a  superior 
calyx;  a  superior  ovary,  an  inferior 
calyx.  When  an  ovarj'  adheres  to 
the  calyx  merely  by  its  back,  it  is 
termed  parietal. 

OVI  ALBUMEN.  White  of 
egg  ;  the  liquid  allaunen  of  the  egg 
of  Gallus  Banckiva  [var.  domes- 
ticus).  Ovi  vilellus  is  the  yolk  of 
the  egg.    See  Ovalbumen. 

OVICA'PSULE.  The  capsule 
of  the  ovimi,  which  in  man}'  in- 
vertebrata  is  insulated  from  the 
proper  tissue  of  the  ovary,  and 
may  even  escape  with  the  ovum  ; 
but,  in  the  oviparwis  vcrtebrata, 
coalesces  with  the  theca  of  the 
ovary,  forming  there  wliat  is  termed 
the  calyx. 

OVINA'TIOlSr  {ovimis,  of  a 
sheep).  The  process  of  inoculating 
the  human  subject  with  the  virus 
of  sheep-pox,  which  "was  practised 
in  ]847. 

OVITAROUS  {omim,  an  _  egs, 
parirc,  to  bring  forth).  Animals 
which  bring  forth  their  young  in 
the  egg.  Ovo-viviparous  animals 
are  oviparous,  but  the  ova  are 
hatched  within  tlie  body  of  the 
parent,  as  in  the  viper. 

0' VI SAO.  The  sac  or  bag  con- 
taining the  ovum  in  Vertebrates  ; 
in  Mammalia  it  is  termed  the 
Graafian  Follicle. 

OVU'LIGER  (ovulum,  a  little 
egg,  gcrere,  to  bear).  The  name  of 
a  new  kind  of  hydatid,  supposed  to 
be  formed  in  the  articulation  of  the 
wrist    See  Jlydatia. 

O'VULUM  (dim.  of  ovim,  an 
egg).  A  little  egg  ;  a  term  com- 
monly used  synonymously  with 
ovum.    See  Ovum. 

1.  Ovula  Graafimia.  Serous 
vesicles  found  in  the  stmcturc  of 
the  ovarium — the  ova  in  which  the 
future  embryo  is  developed. 

2.  Ovula    of   Naboth.  Small 
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vesicles  found  -n-itliin  and  aronnd 
the  OS  uteri,  and  mistaken  by 
Nabotli  for  ova, 

3.  Ovule  of  plants.  A  small 
pnlpy  body,  borne  by  the  placenta, 
and  gradually  changing  into  a  seed  ; 
a  mdimentmy  seed.  It  consists  of 
two  tunics  and  a  nucleus. 

OVUM.  An  egg;  a  small  vesi- 
t:le  within i:he  ovarium,  containing 
the  embryo,  t)r  rudiments  of  the 
foetus. 

1.  Ovdlis.  Egg-like.  Henee 
the  term  ovale  is  applied  to  a 
-foramon  situated  between  ihe 
auricles  in  the  foetus. 

2.  Ovi-duct  {dtictus,~a.xia.\\^).  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  Fallo- 
pian iube,  which  conducts  the  ovum 
to  the  uterus. 

OX-AORTA  LIGATUEE.  A 
ligature  for  tying  arteries,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Barwell.  It  is  made 
from  the  -middle  coat  of  the  aorta 
of  the  or,  which  is  cut  into  strips, 
stretched,  and  kept  in  antiseptic 
gauze. 

0  X-B I  L  E.  Fel  hovinum,  vel 
tauri.  Erfcract  of  ox-bile,  recently 
re-introduced  into  practice  in 
dyspepsia  and  biliary  derangement. 

O'XALIC  ACID.  Hydrogen 
oxalate.  An  acid  existing,  as  an 
acid  salt  of  potash,  in  many  plants, 
particularly  in  species  of  Oxalis  and 
Eumcx.  It  is  called  salt  of  sorrel. 
Its  compounds  arc  called  oxalates. 

OXALU'RIA  (oxalate,  and 
ovpecu,  to  make  water).  A  condi- 
tion of  the  urine  characterized  by 
the  persistent  presence  of  crystals 
of  oxalate  of  lime. 

O'XEOLES  (S^os,  vinegar). 
Aeetim.  Tlie  name  given  by  the 
French  pharmacologists  to  medi- 
ated vinegars,  or  solutions  of 
medicinal  suljstances  in  vinegar. 

OXIDATION.  1.  The  chemical 
pr'ocess  of  converting  metals  or 
other  substances  into  oxides,  by 


combining  with  them  a  certain 
portion  of  oxygen.  2.  The  ^j/m/- 
siological-  process  by  which  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  hfemo- 
globin  of  the  blood  combine  in  the 
lungs,  thus  converting  partiallj^ 
reduced  hfemoglobin  into  -oxyhce- 
moglobin. 

0  '  X  I T)  E.  A  compound  of 
oxygen  with  another  element.  The 
projTOrtion  of  oxygen  in  the  oxide 
is  indicated  by  the  use  of  prefixes  : 
thus  a  jjrot-oxide  contains  one 
eqiiivalent  of  oxygen  ;  a  sesgiii- 
oxidcj  one  and  a  half  ;  a  &Mi-oxide, 
also  called  per-oxide,  the  gi-eatest 
amount  of  oxygen,  which  does  not 
possess  acid  properties. 

Oxide,  indifferent.  An  oxide 
■wliich  is  neither  an  acid  -nor  -a 
base.  'Water' is  an  indiffereirt  non- 
metallic  oxide  ;  the  black  oxide,  or 
binoxide  of  manganese,  is  an  in- 
different metallic  oxide. 

Oxide  of  oxygen.  This  singular 
term  has  been  suggested  by  the 
idea  that  "  oxygen  in  its  ordinary 
condition,  as  it  exists  in  the  atmos- 
phere, is  really  an  oxide  of  oxygen, 
consisting  of  two  atoms  of  oxj'^gen 
in  opposite  states,  and  that  the 
smallest  particle  of  oxygen  which 
can  exist  in  tire  separate  state  is 
really  composed  of  two  atoms.  This 
smallest  2^<^'''^i<^^^  of  free  oxygen 
would  be  appropriately  termed  a 
molecule  of  oxj'gen,  whilst  an  atom 
of  oxygen  would  be  defined  as  the 
smallest  jMrtieleiuliicli  can  exist  in  a 
state  of  co7nhinalion.  If  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen  were  taken  to  be 
16,  the  molecular  weight  woiild  be 
32." — Bloxam's  Chemistry,  1867. 

O  X  Y-  {o^is,  acid).  A  prefix, 
denoting  in  some  terms  the  pre- 
sence of  acidity ;  in  others,  the 
presence  of  oxygen  ;  in  a  third 
class  of  terms,  ocwtozcss  of  sense 
or  function ;  and,  lastly,  sharp- 
pointedness. 
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O'XYGEN  (oJi5s,  acid,  yfvvau,  to 
^^enerate).  A  permanent  gas  which 
forms  about  a  fifth  (by  volume)  of 
atmospheric  air,  about  one-third  of 
the  solid  earth,  and  about  nine- 
tenths  of  water  ;  it  is  capable  of 
supporting  flame,  and  is  essential 
to  the  respiration  of  animals.  Its 
present  name  Avas  proposed  by 
Lavoisier,  fi'om  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  sole  cause  of 
acidity.  It  was  called  by  Priestley 
dephlogisticatcd  air;  by  Scheele, 
empyreal  air ;  and  by  Condorcet, 
vital  air. 

1.  Oxygen  Water.  A  solution 
of  oxygen  in  water.  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  oxygenated 
water,  which  is  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  ;  nor  with  Searle's  oxy- 
genous aerated  water,  which  is 
aqueous  solution  of  the  protoxide 
of  nitrogen. 

2.  Oxygenated  Water.  A  new 
kind  of  aerated  water,  also  called 
binoxide  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
and  employed  as  a  medicinal  bever- 
age. Each  bottle  of  the  patented 
water  is  said  to  contain  nine  fluid 
ounces  of  pure  distilled  water  and 
about  4*6  grains  of  gaseous  oxygen. 

3.  Oxygen  acid  salts.  A  term 
applied  to  all  compounds  consist- 
ing of  a  binary  acid  oxide  with  a 
binary  basic  oxide. 

4.  Oxy-acid  or  oxacid.  An  acid 
containing  oxygen,  as  distinguished 
from  a  hydr-acid  or  acid  containing 
no  oxygen.  The  relative  number 
of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  different 
acids  formed  by  the  same  element 
with  this  substance  is  indicated  by 
prefixes  and  terminations.  See  Acid. 

5.  Oxy-calcium  light.  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light, 
produced  by  employing  coal-gas 
instead  of  hydrogen. 

6.  Oxy-genation.  A  term  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  oxida- 
tion ;  it  diff'ers,  however,  from  it 


in  being  of  more  general  import, 
every  union  with  oxygen  being 
an  oxygenation ;  wliereas  oxidation 
takes  place  only  when  an  oxide  is 
formed. 

7.  Oxy-alcoJiol  bloic-pipe.  An 
apparatus  contrived  by  Dr.  Marcet 
for  increasing  temperature.  It 
consists  in  urging  the  flame  of  an 
alcohol  lamp  by  a  blow-pipe  sup- 
plied with  oxygen  gas. 

8.  Oxy-chloride.  A  combination 
of  an  oxide  and  a  chloride  of  the 
same  metal,  excepting  the  potas- 
sium fixmily.  The  oxy-chlorides 
are  commonly  termed  submuriates, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  con- 
sist of  hydrochloric  acid  combined 
with  two  or  more  equivalents  of 
an  oxide. 

9.  Oxy-hcemoglobin.  The  natural 
state  of  hremoglobin,  in  which  the 
presence  of  oxygen  can  be  detected, 
— as  opposed  to  the  unnatural  state, 
in  which  the  oxygen  is  eliminated 
by  reason  of  accident,  poison,  the 
action  of  chloroform,  &c.  See 
Hmvwglohin. 

10.  Oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  An 
apparatus  for  burning  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  mixed  with  half  its 
volume  of  oxygen. 

11.  Oxy-hydrogen  light.  A  light 
introduced  by  Lieut.  Drummond. 
It  is  described  under  the  term 
Driommond's  Light. 

12.  Oxy -iodine.  A  name  given 
by  Davy  to  anhydrous  iodic  acid, 
or  the  compound  of  oxygen  and 
iodine.  Its  compounds  with  me- 
tallic bases  were  called  oxyiodcs, 
and  by  Gay-Lussac,  iodates. 

13.  Oxy-muriate  of  lime.  Chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  bleaching-powder, 
prepared  by  exposing  thin  strata 
of  recently  slaked  lime  in  fine 
powder  to  an  atmosphere  of  chlo- 
rine. The  gas  is  absorbed  in  large 
quantity,  and  combines  directly 
svith  the  lime. 
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14.  Oxy-muriatic  acid.  The 
former  name  of  chlorine  ;  it  was 
also  formerly  called  dephlogisti- 
cated  marine  acid ;  and  by  the 
French,  oxygenized  muriatic  acid. 
See  Chlorine. 

15.  Oxy-prussic  acid.  A  name 
formerly  given  to  cliloro-cyanic, 
or  chloro-prussic  acid,  from  its 
being  supposed  that  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  had  acquired  oxygen  on 
being  mixed  with  chlorine. 

16.  Oxy-salt.  A  compound  in 
which  oxygen  is  found  both  in  the 
acid  and  in  the  base  ;  thus,  in 
phosphate  of  soda,  it  is  associated 
with  phosphorus  in  phosphoric 
acid,  and  with  sodium  in  soda. 

17.  Oxy-sulphion.  A  term  pro- 
posed by  Daniell  in  explanation  of 
his  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
certain  salts.  Thus,  in  sulphate  of 
soda,  he  supposed  the  oxygen  to  be 
transferred  to  the  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  compound  which  has 
never  yet  been  isolated,  consisting 
of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and 
four  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and 
that  this  is  combined  with  sodium. 
Graham  denominates  it  a  sulphat- 
oxide  composed  of  sidphatoxygen 
and  sodium. 

O'XYMEL  acid,  fiixi, 

honey).  A  mixture  of  clarified 
honey  and  acetic  acid,  diluted 
with  distilled  water.  Oxymel  of 
Squill  consists  of  vinegar  of  squill 
mixed  with  honey. 

OXY-NA'RCOTINE.  A  new 
opium  -  alkaloid  procured  during 
the  preparation  and  purification 
of  narcotine  from  opium,  and  bear- 
ing to  narcotine  the  relationship  of 
benzoic  acid  to  benzoic  aldehyde. 

OXY'NTIC  GLANDS  (^{Js, 
sharp).  The  term  applied  by 
Langley  to  the  fundus  glands  of 
Heidenhain,  as  they  secrete  the 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  See 
Delomorphous. 


OXY'OPIA  {6^is,  sharp,  6^Pis, 
vision).  Acuteness  of  sight.  In- 
creased sensibility  of  the  retina, 
by  which  the  smallest  objects  are 
clearly  seen,  for  a  few  moments, 
in  an  extremely  weak  light ;  yet, 
excepting  at  such  periods,  even 
larger  objects  are  not  seen  in  the 
same  degree  of  light. 

OXYPHO'NIA  Cc^is,  sharp, 
(pasffi,  voice).  Aduteness,  or  shrill- 
ness of  voice  ;  synonymous  ■with 
paraphonia  clangens. 

OXYTO'CIC  REMEDY  {b^vT6- 
Kiov  4>apnaK0i>  ;  from  o|us,  sharp, 
quick,  and  tIktu,  to  bring  forth 
young).  A  medicine  for  promoting 
quick  delivery  in  protracted  labour, 
as  ergot,  quinine,  &c. 

OXYU'RIS  VERMICULA'RIS. 
Ascaris  ve7^miciila7-is.  The  small 
thread- worm  ;  a  nematoid  hel- 
minth, infesting  the  rectum,  and 
sometimes  found  in  the  uterus 
and  vagina. 

OYSTER-SHELLS,  PRE- 
PARED.  Testce  preparatce.  The 
shells  of  the  Ostrea  edulis,  or  Com- 
mon Oyster  ;  they  yield  carbonate 
of  lime  intimately  blended  \vith  some 
phosphate  of  lime  and  animal  matter. 

OZiE'NA  {6Cri,  a  stench).  A 
most  offensive  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  due  to  the  presence  of 
scrofulous  or  of  syphilitic  ulcera- 
tion of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
or  to  necrosis  caused  by  syphilis, 
or  as  the  result  of  a  severe  blow. 
See  Rhinorrhma. 

OZO-BENZINE.  A  new  explo- 
sive substance  produced  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  ozone  upon 
benzine. 

OZOKE'RITE  {6(0,,  to  smell, 
Ktjpos,  wax ;  in  plural,  Ktjpoi,  wax- 
tapers).  A  common  mineralogical 
designation  of  "  earth-wax,"  or  the 
natural  paraffin,  occurring  in  Galicia 
and  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  It 
is  a  carburet  of  hydrogen. 
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O'ZONE  (iCw,  to  omit  a  smell). 
A  condensed  or  allotropic  modi- 
fication of  oxygen,  occasioned  by 
repeated  electrical  discharges,  and 
cliaracterized  by  a  peculiar  pene- 
trating odour  and  an  increased 
power  of  oxidation.  It  lias  been 
•suggested  that  ozone  is  really  the 
negative  atom  of  oxygen  detached 
from  the  positive  atom  or  antozone, 
associated  with  it  in  tke  molecule. 
See  Oxide  of  Oxygen. 

Ozone  is  simply  a  form  of  oxygen 
in  wliich  three  atoms  are  condensed 


into  the  molecule,  while  ordinarily 
there  are  but  two.  Ozone  is  one 
and  a  lialf  times  as  dense  as  normal 
oxygen. 

OZONIC  ETHER.  A  solution 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  ether ;  it 
is  used  for  the  guaiacum  test  for 
blood,  and  as  an  antiseptic  in  dress- 
ing wounds. 

O.ZOJSO'METER  (ozonr.,  and 
fi€Tpov,  a  measure).  Ozonoscope. 
An  instrument  for  mea.suring  the 
quantity  of  ozone  contained  in  the 
atmospiiere. 


PAT^DLUM.  Torage,  food  fm- 
cattle.  Tlie  "  animal  heat"  and 
"animal  spirits"  are  called  the 
jpdhula  vitoe,  or  food  of  life. 

PACCHIO'NI'S  GLANDS.  Tlie 
small,  round,  whitish  granulations 
found,  some  projecting  into  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus,  others 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  dura 
mater  near  that  sinus,  and  fitting 
into  depressions  in  the  calvaria ; 
they  are  much  -  enlarged  normal 
arachnoid  villi,  and  not  conglobate 
glands,  as  described  by  Pacchioni. 

PACHT-BLEP  H  ARO'SIB 
{iraxvs,  thick,  ^K4(f>apov,  the  ej'e- 
lid).  Thickening  of  the  tissue  of 
thx}  leye-lid,  from  clironic  inflamma- 
tion. 

PACHYDE'RMATOCET.E 
(iraxi^y,  thick,  Sepfia,  Sfpfiams,  skin, 
fcfjKri,  tirmor).  Pfypertrophy  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  forming  a  tumor,  with  few 
blood-vT!ssels  running  through  it. 

PACHYD'ERMIA  (7rax"s  and 
S4pfj.a).  A  chronic  overgrowth  of 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue. 
See  Elcplmntiasii. 

PACHYLO'SIS  (woxwAo's,  thick- 


ish,  from  -7roxi5y,  thirk).  Tochv- 
dcrmia.  Thiclcening  and  conden- 
sation of  the  skin,  resulting  fi'om 
hj'pertrophy  of  its  papillse ;  re- 
ferred bj'  Willan  to  ichthyosis. 
The  thickened  skin  is  properly 
called  paehyloma.  See  Preface, 
par.  2. 

PACFTYMENmGI'TIS  (Traxt^s, 
thick,  and  meningitis).  Inflamma- 
tion ot  Hie  dura  mater,  charac- 
terized anatomically  by  production 
of  cellular  new  membranes,  gene- 
rally vascular,  on  tlie  internal  face 
of  the  dura  mater. 

PACI'NIAN  CORPirSCLES. 
Small  oral  bodies  situated  on  the 
peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerve- 
libi-es,  chiefly  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
named  after  Pacini,  an  Italian 
anatomist. 

PJ^DI'ATRICS  [iraiZiSv,  a  child, 
larpiia,  medical  treatment).  That 
part  of  medicine  and  surgery  which 
deals  with  diseases  of  children. 

P/EDOTRO'PHI  A  (iraTs,  -ttoi  Us, 
a  child,  Tp((po>,  to  nourish).  That 
branch  of  h)"giene  which  treats  of 
the  nourishment  of  infants  and 
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children.  The  term  is  used  by 
Plato. 

PAGET'S  DISEASE.  A 
disease  of  the  nipple  and  areola, 
somewhat  resembling  eczema,  but 
more  scaly  than  that  atfection,  and 
tending  to  ulceration  and  subse- 
quent cancer  of  the  breast. 

PA'GINA.  Literally,  a  page  of 
a  book.  A  term  applied,  in  botany, 
to  the  snrfiice  of  a  leaf;  the  upper 
surface  being  called  pagina  siipc- 
rior,  the  lower  surface,  ^'^i/i'** 
infer  io7: 

PAINTERS'  COLIC.  Colum 
IJietorum ;  colum  ex  ^3^it?)iJo.  A 
species  of  colic  incident  to  lead- 
miners  and  painters,  from  the  nse  of 
lead.  It  is  abso  called  Devonsliire 
XMlic  and  colic  of  Poitou  {colica 
Fictonum),  from  its  former  frequency 
in  those  parts. 

Painters'  J'urge.  A  medicine  used 
in  painters' colic,  consisting  of  senna, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  wine  of 
antimony. 

PAIRS,  CHEMICAL.  In  tlie 
unorganised  kingdom  the  elemen- 
tary substances  are  generally  com- 
bined by  the  force  of  affinity,  either 
two  and  two  in  pairs,  or  the 
pairs  themselves  forming  double 
pairs,  and  in  some  few  cases  even 
the  double  pairs,  united.  In  the 
organised  kingdom,  on  the  contrary, 
tlie  four  elements  do  not  enter  into 
Unary,  but  at  least  into  ternary  or 
quaternary  combinations,  without 
first  forming  pairs. 

PALATOSCHI'SIS  [palatum, 
the  palate,  o'xi'C'^,  to  split).  Cleft 
lialate. 

PALATUM.  1.  A  general  term 
for  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  jxilatum  durum,  vel  of:tium,  or 
hard,  palate,  forms  the  hard  roof  of 
the  mouth  ;  the  2^alatHm  mollc,  or 
velum  pendulum  palati,  or  soft 
palate,  is  the  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane and  muscles  situated  .at  the 


posterior  part  of  the  mouth.  2.  In 
botany,  the  term  2}ctlatc  denotes  the 
projecting  portion  which  closes  the 
mouth  of  a  personate  corolla,  as  in 
antirrhinum. 

1.  Palatine  nerves.  The  three 
descending  branches — flie  anterior, 
the  middle,  nnd  the  Tiosterior — of 
the  spheno-palatine,  or  Jileckel's, 
ganglion. 

2.  Palato-glossus.  A  .muscle 
which  passes  between  the  soft 
palate  nnd  the  side  of  the  base  of 
the  tongue.  This  muscle  with  its 
fellow  constitutes  tire  constrictor 
isthmi  faucium. 

3.  Palato-labialis.  The  name 
given  by  Chaussier  to  the  external 
maxillary  or  facial  artery. 

4.  Pa  I  a  t  0 -21  haryng  c  u  s,-  or 
thyrostaphylinus,  ^! A  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  arch  of  the  ]ialate, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  th}Toid 
cartilage  and  tlie  pharjmx.  It 
draws  tlie  nmla  downwards  and 
liackwards,  and  closes  the  back 
of  the  nostrils.  See  Sal2nngo- 
pharyngeiis. 

Palato-salpingcus.  A 
designation  of  tlie  circnmflexus 
palati  muscle,  from  its  origin  and 
insertion. 

P  A'  L  E  A.  _  Chaff.  Tlic  term 
2}alew  is  applied  to  tlie  minute 
colourless  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
Horets  of  a  capituluni  ;  and  to  the 
floral  envelope  of  gi'asses,  which 
inmiediately  surronnds  the  sexual 
organs. 

Paleaceous.  Chaffy ;  covered  with 
palere,  or  membranous  scales,  as  the 
receptacle  of  some  composite  plants. 

P  A  L  L  A'  D  I  U  M.  A  rare 
metal,  obtained  from  platiniferons 
minerals  and  from  acertainBrazilian 
gold-ore  ;  in  appearance  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  platinum  and 
sih^er.    Sec  Ilydrogcnium. 

PA'LLIATIVES  [2^allium,  an 
upper  garment  worn  by  the  Greeks). 
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Medicines  which  produce  merely 
temporary  relief,  thus  palliating  or 
dolcing  the  disease.  Palliation,  in 
the  present  day,  merely  extenuates, 
withoiit  denying,  an  evil ;  its  ety- 
mology suggests  the  attempt  to 
entirely  conceal  it. 

PALLIUM.  The  term  applied 
to  the  mantle  of  Mollusca. 

PA'LLOR  {pallcre,  to  be  pale). 
Paleness.  We  meet  with  albios 
pallor,  luteus  pallor,  gelidus  pallor, 
white,  yellow,  cold  paleness,  re- 
spectively. 

PALM  OIL.  The  produce  of 
Elais  Gainecnsis  and  other  species 
of  palm,  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  and  candles.  Palmitic 
acid  is  found  in  the  free  state  in 
palm  oil. 

PALMA  {iraXi^iri).  The  palm  of 
the  hand  ;  the  internal  soft  part  of 
the  hand  ;  by  metonymy,  the  hand. 

1.  Palmar  arch.  A  branch  of  the 
radial  artery,  which  passes  over  tlie 
metacarpal  bones.  The  mperficial 
palmar  arch  is  a  continuation  of  the 
\ilnar  artery,  which  also  crosses  the 
metacarpus. 

2.  Palmar  nerves.  The  superficial 
palmar  are  derived  from  the  median 
and  ulnar  nerves  ;  the  deep  palmar 
nerve  from  the  ulnar  alone. 

3.  Palmaris  longus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  OS  humeri,  and  spread  out  into 
the  palmar  aponeurosis,  which  is 
finally  fixed  to  the  roots  of  all  the 
fingers.    It  is  a  flexor  of  the  wrist. 

4.  Palviaris  brevis.  A  muscle 
ai'ising  from  the  annular  ligament 
of  the  wrist  and  the  palmar  apo- 
neui'osis,  and  inserted  into  the  skin 
of  the  inner  edge  of  the  hand  ;  it  is 
sometimes  called  palmaris  cutaneus. 
It  contracts  the  skin  of  the  palm. 

PA'LMATE  {pahna,  the  palm 
of  the  hand).  A  form  of  leaf, 
having  five  lobes,  with  the  midribs 
radiating  from  a  common  point  at 


the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  resembling 
the  palm  of  the  hand, 

1.  Palmati-fid.  A  variety  of  the 
palmate  leaf,  in  which  the  lobes  are 
divided  as  far  down  as  half  the 
breadth  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Palmnti-partitc.  A  variety  of 
the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the  lobes 
are  divided  beyond  the  middle,  and 
the  parenchyma  is  not  interrupted. 

3.  Palmati-sected.  A  variety  of 
the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the  lobes 
are  divided  down  to  the  midrib, 
and  the  parenchyma  is  interrupted. 

4.  Palmati-lobate.  A  variety  of 
the  palmate  leaf,  in  which  the  lobes 
are  divided  to  an  uncertain  depth. 
See  Pinnate. 

PALMINE.  A  solid  odorous  fat 
procured  from  castor  oil.  Palmic 
acid  is  a  fatty  acid  procured  from 
palmine  and  other  fats. 

PALPA'TION  {palparc,  to 
feel).  The  act  of  feeling  ;  manual 
examination,  or  a  method  of  explor- 
ing the  abdomen  by  touch  and 
pressure,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining its  form,  size,  &c. 

PALPEBRA  or  PALPEBRUM 
{palpebrare,  to  wink).  The  eye-lid. 
The  term  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural  number,  as  palpebra:  or 
palpebra,  according  to  the  diff'erent 
terminations  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions.  The  term  has  some- 
times been  applied,  by  metonymy, 
to  the  eye-lashes,  but  for  this  the 
word  cilia  is  the  proper  designation. 

Palpehralis.  The  name  of  the 
internal  portion  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscle. 

P  A'  L  P  I  {palpo,  to  touch). 
Tactile  organs  attached  to  the 
labium  and  maxillre  in  some  insects. 

PALPITATION  {palpitare,  to 
throb).  Nervous  palpitation.  A 
terra  denoting  frequent,  strong, 
and  tumultuous  movements  of  the 
heart,  without  appreciable  organic 
lesion.    When  this  affection  results 
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from  loss  of  blood,  it  is  termed 
reaction. 

PALSY.  The  popular  term 
for  paralysis.  Peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  cause 
or  symjitoms  of  the  disease  have 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
terms,  Zeaci-palsy,  or  dropped  hand, 
produced  by  the  influence  of  lead  ; 
creepi7ig-i>a.lsy,  or  wasting-'pa.lsy, 
extending  from  a  limited  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  body ;  iner- 
ciirial-puhy,  occasioned  by  expo- 
sure to  the  fumes  of  mercury ; 
aud  s7ta^:i7i^-palsy,  characterized  by 
a  trembling  motion  of  the  limbs  or 
body.    See  Paralysis. 

PALU'DAL  FEVER  {pahcs, 
pahodis,  a  marsh  or  fen).  Another 
name  for  intermittent  fever  or  ague, 
suggestive  of  a  cause. 

PAMPPNIFORM  {pampinus, 

tendril,  forma,  likeness).  Re- 
sembling a  tendril  ;  as  applied  to 
the  smaller  veins  and  arteries  of 
the  spermatic  cord,  from  their 
peculiar  tendril-like  arrangement. 

PAN-  (neuter  gender  of  irSy, 
Ttauros,  all).  Panta,  pi.  all;  every 
one.   Hence  the  following  terms : — 

1.  Pan-chrestus{xpT)<^T6s,  useful). 
A  term  applied  to  a  medicine  in 
the  same  sense  as  panacea,  from  its 
general  usefulness. 

2.  Pan-chymagogues  (xvfxSs, 
juice,  6.ya>,  to  expel).  The  former 
name  of  purgatives  which  caused 
evacuations,  mixed  nearly  equally 
mth  the  secretions  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Thus  calomel  was  called 
panchymagogum  miner  ale. 

3.  Pan-demic  (S^yuos,  the  people). 
Affecting  all  the  people  of  a  district ; 
a  tenn  synonymous  with  epidemic. 
See  Endemic. 

4.  Pani-agoga  {&yw,  to  expel). 
Medicines  which  expel  all  morbid 
matters  ;  a  term  synonymous  with 
2)a  n  chymagogues. 

5.  Panto-phobia    {(pofios,  fear). 


A  fear  or  dread  of  all  things  ;  a 
term  used  by  the  old  writers  as 
expressive  of  some  of  the  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia. 

PANACE'A  {irZy,  all,  ^Keofxai, 
to  heal).  A  universal  remedy ;  a 
catholicon ;  a  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  remedies  of  high  repute. 
Thus  we  had  panacea  diiplicata, 
or  bisulphate  of  potass ;  panacea 
Glauberiana,  or  kermes  mineral  ; 
panacea  mercurialis,  or  calomel-; 
panacea  vegetabilis,  or  saffron ; 
panacea  lapsonim,  or  arnica. 

PANA'RIS,  PANARPCIUM 
{panaricium,  corrupted  from  paro- 
nychium,  a  disease  of  the  finger- 
nails).   See  Paronychia, 

PA'NCREAS  {irav,  all,  Kp4a.s, 
flesh).  A  conglomerate  gland, 
situated  transversely  across  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
Its  fluid  resembles  in  some  respects 
that  of  tlie  salivar}'  glands,  and 
hence  the  pancreas  has  been  called 
the  abdominal  salivary  gland.  In 
cattle  it  is  called  the  sweet-bread. 

1.  Small  Pancreas.  Lesser  Pan- 
creas. The  lower  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  lying  behind 
the  superior  mesenteric  vessels. 
The  French,  term  it  pancreas 
d'Aselli. 

2.  Pano'eatic  duct.  The  duct 
formed  by  the  union  of  the 
numerous  excretory  ducts  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lobules  of  the 
pancreas. 

3.  Pancreatic  juice.  The  alka- 
line secretion  of  the  pancreas  ;  it 
digests  proteids  and  starchy  foods, 
and  emulsifies  and  saponifies  fats. 

4.  Pancreatin.  Trypsin.  The 
active  principle  of  the  i^ancreatic 
juice.  One  of  the  ferments  of 
pancreatic  juice  ;  it  digests  proteids 
with  the  formation  of  peptones, 
leucin,  and  tyrosin. 

5.  Pancreat-itis.  Inflammation 
of  the  pancreas. 
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PANDER,  ISLANDS  OF.  The 
red  patches  in  the  area  vasculosa 
of  the  embryo,  first  recognized  by 
Pander  as  the  earliest  appearance 
of  blood-vessels  and  red  blood 
corpuscles. 

PANDICULA'TIO  (pandiculari, 
to  stretch  oneself,  from  pandere,  to 
spread  out).  Stretching  ;  elonga- 
tion of  the  extensor  muscles  ; 
induced  by  fatigue  or  drowsiness, 
or    indicative    of    the    onset  of 

PANDU'RIFORM  {pandura,  a 
three-sti'inged  musical  insti'uuient, 
forma,  likeness).  Fiddle-shapod ; 
obovate,  with  a  deep  sinus  on 
each  side,  as  the  leaves  of  rumex 
pulcher. 

PANGE'NESIS  (wd^,  all,  y^i^eais, 
production).  The  name  of  a  theory 
propounded  by  Mr.  Darwin,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  germ  already  micro- 
scopic is  a  world  of  minor  germs. 
Not  only  is  the  organism  as  a 
whole  wrapped  up  in  the  germ,  but 
every  organ  of  the  organism  has 
there  its  special  seed. 

PANHIS  TOPHYTON. 
Latour's  name  for  the  micrococcus 
which  gives  lise  to  '"'  silkwonn 
disease."    See  Nosema  Bombycis. 

PA'NICLE  {panicula,  a  tuft, 
dim.  of  panus,  the  thread  wouud 
upon  the  bobbin  in  a  shuttle). 
A  form  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  flower-buds  of  a  raceme  have, 
iu  elongating,  developed  other 
flower-buds,  as  in  the  oat,  and 
many  other  grasses.  When  the 
rachis  of  inflorescence  separates 
irregularly  into  branches,  so  as 
to  lose  the  form  of  an  axis,  this  is 
called  by  Wildeuow  a  deliquescent 
panicle. 

PANICULUS  ADIPOSUS.  A 
fatty  covering ;  the  subcutaneous 
layer  of  fat. 

■PA'NIS.  Bread.  The  following 
terms  are   of  usual  occun'ence  :  — 


panis  triliceus,  wheaten  bread ; 
mica  panis,  crumb  of  bread  ;  panis- 
tostus,  toasted  bread  ;  jmnis  fur- 
furaceus,  brown  or  bran  bread  ; 
panis  biscoctics,  biscuit ;  panis 
naiiticus,  sea-biscuit. 

PA'NIS  TRITI'CEUS.  Wheaten 
bread.  It  is  of  two  kinds — 
panis  fermeniatus,  fermented  or 
leavened  bread,  made  of  wheat- 
Hour,  salt,  water,  and  yeast ;  and 
panis  sine  fermcnto,  jianis  azymus, 
or  unfermented  bread,  which  is 
distinguished  into  the  lieavy  and 
compact,  as  in  sea-biscuit,  and  the 
light  and  porous ;  the  latter  qua- 
lities are  owing  to  the  addition 
of  solid  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia, &c. 

PANNI'CULUS  CARNO'SUS 
{panniculus,  dim.  of  pajmus,  a 
covering,  and  caro,  carnis,  flesh). 
A  flesliy  covering  ;  a  set  of  sub- 
cutaneous muscles  well  developed 
in  many  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  represented  iu  man  by  the 
platysma  mvodes. 

PA'NNUS.  Literally,  a  piece 
of  cloth,  or  a  rag.  The  designation 
of  that  state  of  vascularity  of  the 
cornea,  in  which  the  superficial 
and  deep  layers  are  infiltrated  with 
nucleated  cells,  and  the  transparency 
thereof  destroyed  ;  it  results  from  a 
granular  condition  of  the  lids. 
Pannus  vesicatorius  is  blistering 
cloth. 

PANOPHO'BIA  (iraviKhs  (poPos, 
panic  fear).  Groundless  alarm ; 
a  species  of  hypochondriasis.  Any 
sudden  terror,  without  visible  cause, 
was  ascribed  to  Pan,  from  the 
legend  iu  Herodotus,  which- related 
that  he  assisted  the  Athenians  at 
i^Iaratliou  by  striking  causeless  fear 
into  the  enemy,  who  accordingly 
fled  in  a  panic. 

PANOPHTH'ALJITA  (irSr,  all, 
b<p6a\n6s,  the  eye).  Inflammation 
of  all  the  tunics  of  the  eye-ball, 
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resulting  in  total  ilestraction  of 
the  eye. 

PANSPE'RMISM  {ttw,  all, 
(TTre'p^uo,  seed).  A  hypothesis  accord- 
ino;  to  which  the  minutest  living 
things  have  merely  developed  in 
fluids  owing  to  the  accidental 
presence  of  invisible  genns  thro^vn 
off  from  pre-existing  living  organ- 
isms.   See  Archccjenesis. 

PA'NUS.  This  is  the  Latinized 
form  of  the  Greek  irrivos,  Dor. 
iravos,  tJie  threcul  wound  icpon  the 
bobbin  in  a  shuttle ;  hence,  a 
swelling  or  tumor ;  a  superficial 
subcutaneous  abscess. 

PAPAIN".  A  juicB'  extracted 
from  the  ti'ee  Caricu  Papaya  ;  it 
possesses  digestive  properties  simi- 
lar to  those  of  pepsin. 

PA'PAVER  SOMNI'FERUil. 
The  White  Poppy,  yielding  opium. 
The  terms  papaver  and  poppy  are 
suggestive  of  the  habit  of  mixing 
the  plant  mth  the  food  of  young 
children,  to  ease  pain  and  procui'e 
sleep— po^^a  or  pappa  being  the 
Latin  word  by  which,  infiints  call 
for  food,  and  pap  its  English 
representative. 

1.  Papaver  rhceas.  The  Corn  or 
Red  Poppy,  the  petals  of  which  are 
used  to  impart  their  fine  red  colour 
to  syrup. 

2.  Papaverine.  An  alkaloid  found 
in  opium,  bearing  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  narcotiu. 

PA' PIER  EPISPA'STIQUE. 
Epispastic  paper  ;  a  blistering  paper, 
made  of  white  wax,  spermaceti, 
turpentine,  powdered  canthai-ides, 
and  water,  boiled  together,  sti'ained, 
and  spread  on  paper. 

P  A  P  I  L  I  0  N  A  '  C  E  0  U  S 
{'papilio,  a  butterfly).  Butterfly- 
shaped  ;  a  form  of  corolla  resem- 
bling a  butterfly,  and  loiind  in  all 
tlie  leguminous  pl'ncs  of  Europe, 
Gf  the  five  petals  the  uppermost 
is  dilated,  and  called  vexilhim  or 


the  standard  ;  the  two  lateral  are 
contracted  and  parallel,  and  called 
ciloi,  or  the  wings  ;  the  two  lower 
are  contracted,  parallel,  generally 
coherent  by  their  anterior  margin, 
and  termed  carina,  or  the  keel. 

PAPI'LLA.  1.  A  teat,  or 
nipple,  on  the  breast  of  men  and 
the  lower  animals.  2.  A  pustule, 
a  pimple.  3.  The  term  papillae 
denotes  the  small  conical  emi- 
nences which  constitute  the  rough- 
uess  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue,  and  are  distinguished 
as — 

1.  Papillce  drmmvallatce,  vel 
Icnticulares.  Situated  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  tongue,  near  its  root, 
and  forming  a  row  on  each  side, 
which  meets  its  fellow  at  the 
middle  line,  like  the  two  branches 
of  the  letter  A.  They  resemble 
cones  attached  by  the  apex  to  tJie 
bottom  of  a  cup-shaped  deprfis- 
sion,  and  are  hence  named  calyci- 
formes.  This  cup-shaped  cavity 
forms  a  kind  of  fossa  around  the 
papilla3,  and  the  elevation  beyond 
may  be  termed  the  vallum,  or 
rampart,  hence  the  tenn  circum- 
vallatce. 

2.  Papillce  conical  et  filifornus. 
Covering  the  whole  surface  of  tlie 
tongue  in  front  of  the  papilla 
cii'cumvallatiTj,  but  most  abundant 
at  the  tip  ;  of  a  conical  aoid  filiform 
shape,  with  their  points  directed 
backward. 

3.  Papilla;  fungiformes,  vel  capi- 
tatce.  Irregularly  dispersed  over 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and 
having  rounded  heads. 

i.  The  term  Papillce  is  not 
limited  to  the  eminences  of  the 
tongue  ;  it  is  also  applied  to  vas- 
cular projections  of  the  corium 
into  the  epidermis. 

PAPI'LLA  CO'NICA. 
Optic  papilla.  The  small  flattened 
prominence  formed  by  the  optic 
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nerve  in  the  interior  of  the  globe, 
at  its  fundus. 

PAPI'LL^  FOLIATE.  Two 
laminated  prominences  found  cue 
on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue  in  rabbits  ;  the  epithelium 
covering  the  laminfe  contains 
numerous  taste-buds. 

PAPILLO'MA.  A  morbid 
growth  or  neoplasm,  of  a  conical 
form,  resembling  a  papilla  or  teat, 
and  made  up  of  one  or  more  hyper- 
ti'ophied  papillfe  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane.    See  Pessema. 

PAP  I  N'S  DIGESTER.  A 
strong  iron  boiler  for  increasing 
the  temjierature  of  water  and 
other  materials  above  tiieir  ordi- 
nary boiling-points,  and  employed 
by  Papin  chiefly  for  extracting  the 
gelatin  from  bones. 

PA'PPUS  {TrdiTTTos,  the  down  or 
mossiness  of  the  under  lip,  the 
cheek,  &c.).  The  botanical  term 
for  the  feathery  appendage  which 
crowns  the  fruit  of  many  Com- 
posite plants,  and  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  reduced  calyx.  It  is  fami- 
liarly exemplified  in  the  thistle. 
It  may  be  sessile  or  siipitate,  it 
may  be  pilose  or  simple,  or  plumose 
or  feathery. 

PA'PULA  {papula,  a  pimy)le). 
A  pimple  ;  a  small  solid  elevation 
of  the  skin  ;  if  it  contain  fluid,  the 
term  vesicle  is  used  ;  if  pus,  then 
inLstide. 

Papulae  ardentes.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Gotwald  to  the  trailing 
vesications  which  occurred  in  the 
Dantzic  plague,  and  wliich  Good- 
win translates  fire-bladders.  At 
first  they  were  as  small  as  a 
millet-seed  ;  and,  when  larger, 
they  were  tenned  in  Holland  grana 
piperis. 

PA' PYRIN.  Vegetable  parch- 
ment ;  paper  modified  in  its  tex- 
tural  qualities  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid. 


PAQUELIN'S  CAUTERY.  See 
Cautery. 

PARA-  (wopci).  A  Greek  pre- 
position, signifying  through,  near, 
about,  &c.  In  some  chemical  com- 
pounds it  denotes  near  to,  and 
expresses  a  close  alliance  between 
two  compounds.  In  the  following 
terms  used  by  Good,  the  preposition 
uniformly  signifies  faultiness,  or  a 
morbid  state. 

Par-acusis,  morbid  hearing. 

Par-apsis,  morbid  touch. 

Para-bystna,  morbid  congestion. 

Para-cyesis,  morbid  pregnancy. 

Para-geusis,  morbid  taste. 

Para-menia,  mis-menstruation. 

Para-phonia,  altered  voice. 

Par-odinia,  morbid  labour. 

Par-oniria,  depraved  dreaming. ' 

Par-opsis,  depraved  vision. 

Par-osmis,  morbid  smell. 

Par-ostia,  mis-ossification. 

Par-uria,  mis-micturition. 

PARACENTE'SIS(7rapo/cei/T7j(r.y, 
perforation,  especially  for  tapping 
for  dropsy,  or  couching  for  cata- 
ract). The  operation  of  tapping  or 
making  an  opening  into  the  abdo- 
men, thorax,  or  bladder,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  fluid 
contained  in  them  in  disease. 

PARACENTRAL  LOBULE. 
That  portion  of  the  ascending 
frontal  and  parietal  convolutions 
which  abuts  on  to  the  median 
fissure  of  the  brain. 

PARACHO'RDAL  CARTI- 
LAGE. A  mass  of  cartilage  deve- 
loped from  the  mesoblastic  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  anterior  end 
of  the  notochord  ;  in  it  is  formed  a 
portion  of  the  base  (as  far  forward 
as  the  sella  turcica)  of  the  bony 
cranium. 

PARA'CME  {irapa,  beyond,  okm^, 
the  i)riine).  The  point  at  which 
the  prime  is  past,  decline,  abate- 
ment, as  applied  to  a  disease. 
Hence  the  adjective  term  parac- 
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mastic  has  been  applied  by  Galen 
to  life  when  past  its  prime,  to  a 
fever  when  past  its  crisis. 

PARACOPE'  {irapaKo-KT),  from 
-rapaKOTTTca,  to  strike  falsely,  to 
counterfeit,  properly  of  money). 
Literally,  false  coining  ;  a  term 
applied  \  y  Hippocrates  to  delirinm. 
See  Paracrousis. 

PARACORO'LLiE  (r-apa,  about, 
corolla,  the  internal  envelope  of 
a  flower).  A  hybrid  term,  pro- 
posed by  Link  to  designate,  all  the 
appendages  referable  to  the  co- 
rolla. If  these  consist  of  several 
pieces,  he  suggests  tlie  term  para- 
23ctala;  if  an  appendage  relates  to 
the  stamen,  he  proposes 2Ja?'asfc?n,07i.. 
The  peculiar  filiform  appendages 
of  Passiflora  he  calls  2Mraphyses  or 
Ijarastades. 

PARACROU'SIS  {irapdKpovo-is, 
from  TrapaKpovo),  to  strike  aside). 
Literally,  a  sti'iking  of  a  false  note 
in  music  ;  a  term  applied  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  madness.  See  Pai-a- 
cofi. 

PARACU'SIS  (Trapa/coi/o-iy,  hear- 
ing amiss  or  wrong).  A  peculiar 
state  of  the  hearing,  in  which  deaf 
persons  hear  sonnds  better  when  a 
loud  noise  prevails  at  the  same 
time.  Of  this,  Willis  describes  two 
cases  : — one,  of  a  person  who  could 
maintain  a  conversation  only  when 
a  drum  was  beat  near  him  ;  the 
other,  of  a  person  who  could  hear 
only  when  a  bell  was  ringing. 
■  PARACYA'NOGEN.  A  chemical 
substance  having  the  same  com- 
position as  cyanogen,  and  found  as  a 
residue  in  the  form  of  a  brown  pow- 
der in  the  manufactiire  of  cyanogen 
from  cyanide  of  mercuiy. 
_  PA'RAFFIN.  PetroUnc.  A  par- 
ticular hydro-carbon,  produced  by 
distillation  from  boghead  coal,  and 
forming  the  material  of  the  ' '  Gas- 
candles.  "  Its  name  is  derived  from 
parum  affinis,  denoting  its  remark- 


able indifference  to  other  bodies,  in 
a  chemical  point  of  view.  It  is  a 
constituent  of  petroleum. 

PARAGLO'BULIN.  See  Fibri- 
noplastin. 

PARAGO'GE'  [ivapaywyh,  from 
irapdyco,  to  lead  by  or  past  a  place). 
A  leading  by  or  past,  a  carrying 
across  ;  a  term  applied  by  Hippo- 
crates to  the  reduction  of  a  dislo- 
cation. 

PARALACTIC  ACID.  See 

sarcolactic  acid. 

PARALBU'MEN.  A  viscid 
substance  found  in  ovarian  cysts  ; 
it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol  or  of  acetic  acid,  and 
is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  latter 
reagent. 

PARALDEHYDE.  A  compound 
isomeric  with  ethyl  aldehyde  ;  it  is 
a  colourless  liqirid  with  a  pungent 
flavour,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
hypnotic. 

PARALLACTIC  MOVEMENT 
(irapaKKaffaoo,  to  make  things  al- 
ternate). The  apparent  alternat- 
ing movement  of  two  objects, 
one  behind  the  other,  when  the 
head  of  the  observer,  who  has  one 
eye  closed,  is  moved  from  side  to 
side.  In  cases  of  detached  retina, 
when  examined  by  the  indirect 
method  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
the  detached  portion  is  not  seen 
in  focus  at  the  same  time  as  the 
surrounding  uninjured  portion, 
and  the  2J«?'aHaciic  movement  is 
observed. 

PARALLA'XIS  ;  PARALLA'G- 
MA  {-wapaKKafffTO),  to  make  things 
alternate).  Tliese  terms  are  used 
by  Hippocrates,  the  former  de- 
noting the  overlapping  of  broken 
bones,  the  latter  the  bones  over- 
lapped. The  former  term  was 
applied-  by  the  same  writer  to 
mental  aberration. 

PARALLEL  VENATION.  A 
term  applied  to  the  parallel  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  veins  iu  the  leaves 
of  plants  which  have  endogenous 
stems,  as  distinguished  from  the 
reticulate  arrangement  of  the  veins 
which  characterizes  plants  with 
exogenous  stems. 

PA'RALYSIS  [itapiwa-is,  2l  loos- 
ening by  the  side  or  secretly  ;  a 
disabling  of  the  nerves  in  the 
limbs  of  one  side).  Paresis  ;  Reso- 
lutio  nervorum.  Palsy  ;  a  total  or 
partial  loss  of  sensibility  or  motion, 
or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of 
the  body. 

1.  Perfect  and  imperfect  paraly- 
sis. In  the  former  case,  both  motion 
and  sensibility  are  affected  ;  in  the 
latter,  motion  only,  or  sensibility 
only,  is  lost  or  diminished.  Para- 
lysis of  motion  is  synonymous  with 
akinesia;  paralysis  of  sensibility 
with  ana^thesia. 

2.  General,  partial,  and  local 
paralysis.  In  the  first  case,  the 
whole  body  is  afl'ected,  usually  tiie 
four  extremities ;  in  the  second, 
the  affection  is  limited  to  a  portion 
of  the  body,  as  in  hemiplegia  or 
paraplegia ;  in  the  third  variety, 
a  small  portion  only  of  the  body 
is  affected,  as  the  face,  a  limb,  one 
foot  only. 

3.  Progressive  paralysis  of  the 
hisane.  General  paralysis  of  the 
insane.  This  is  an  affection  sui 
generis,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  "general  paralysis"  of 
the  preceding  paragraph,  though 
it  is  sometimes  so  designated,  as 
also  by  the  terra  "general  paresis." 
This  form  of  paralysis  is  incidental 
to  any  variety  of  mental  disease, 
and  increases  as  the  power  of  the 
mind  decreases. 

4.  Paralysis  atrophica.  Progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy,  also  called 
* '  wasting-palsy, '  V '  creeping-palsy, ' ' 
"idiopathic  degeneration  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,"  &c.,  character- 
ized by  progressive  atrophy  of  the 


voluntary  muscles,  independent 
of  any  motor  or  sensory  paralysis. 
This  affection  has  been  termed 
paralysis  periplterica. 

5.  Paralysis  agitans.  This  is 
the  "  shaking- palsy  "  of  Parkin- 
son, the  skelotyrhe  festinans  of 
Sauvages,  the  STjnclonus  ballismus 
{fiaWi^w,  to  dance)  of  Mason 
Good.  It  is  a  form  of  paralysis 
characterized  by  an  involuntary 
tremulous  agitation  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  is  popularly  called  "  the 
trembles." 

6.  Paralysis,  reflex.  This  is  a 
somewhat  contradictory  tenn,  for 
it  cannot  be  intended  to  denote  a 
state  of  inaction,  or  a  negative 
action,  which  can  be  itself  reflected. 
Tanner  says,  "  In  reflex  paralysis 
the  irritation  extends  from  the 
periphery  to  the  centre,"  and  he 
cites  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs, 
the  uterus,  and  the  intestines  as 
the  common  causes  of  this  form  of 
paralysis. 

7.  Paralysis  facialis.  A  local 
form  of  paralysis,  characterized  by 
loss  of  the  natural  lines,  and  so  of 
the  expression  of  the  face.  It  is 
known  hy  the  name  facial  hemi- 
plegia, Bell's  palsy,  histrionic  para- 
lysis, and  paralysis  of  the  portio 
dura.    See  Spasmo-paralysis. 

8.  Inter  partum  paralysis.  A 
form  of  paralysis  first  described 
by  Duchenne  de  Boulogne,  and 
classified  by  him  in  a  special 
group  under  the  head  of  "  Paraly- 
sies  Obstetricales  Infantiles."  Its 
pathogeny  is  very  simple  :  the 
blade  of  the  forceps  presses  on  the 
trunk  of  the  facial  nerve  or  one  of 
its  branches,  and  causes  an  arrest 
in  the  excitability  of  the  affected 
nerve- fibres,  and  consequent  paraly- 
sis of  the  facial  muscles  supplied  by 
them. 

9.  Transverse  or  crossed  paralysis. 
In  this  form  the  face  is  paralyzed 
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on  one  side,  and  the  extremities  on 
the  opposite  side. 

10.  Pseudo-hypertrophic  paraly- 
sis.   See  Duchenne's  Disease. 

PARALYTIC  STROKE.  A 
term  applied  to  hemiplegia,  when 
the  attack  is  sudden  and  complete. 

PARALY'TICA  {napaXv  tikos, 
affected  with  paralysis).  Agents 
which  diminish  the  irritability  of 
the  muscles  and  occasion  weak- 
ness or  paralysis.  When  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  spasmodic 
affections,  they  are  termed  anti- 
spasmodics. 

PARAMAGNETIC.  The  term 
applied  to  such  bodies  as  iron, 
cobalt,  &c.,  which,  when  attracted 
by  either  pole  of  a  mngnet,  tend 
to  move  from  places  of  weaker  to 
I^laces  of  stronger  force.  Diamag- 
netie  bodies,  such  as  bismuth,  zinc, 
&c.,  on  the  other  hand,  under 
similar  conditions  tend  to  move 
from  places  of  stronger  to  places 
of  weaker  force  ;  a  paramagnetic 
substance,  when  suspended  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  magnet,  tends 
to  place  its  length  along  the  line 
joining  the  poles ;  a  diamagiietic 
substance  places  its  length  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the 
poles.  — Deschanel. 

PARAMENISPE'RMIA.  A  crys- 
talline substance,  besides  meni- 
spermia,  found  in  the  seed -coat  of 
cocculus  indicus. 

PARAMETRITIS.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue  surround- 
ing the  lower  portion  of  the  uter- 
us and  the  vaginal  substructure. 
This  word  has  later  come  to  mean 
inflammation,  not  only  of  the  par- 
enchyma of  the  broad  ligaments, 
but  also  of  the  entire  pelvic  fascia. 
Hence  has  arisen  some  confusion. 
See  Metritis. 

Parametranal  inflammation.  A 
term  applied  by  some  continental 
writers  to  inflammation  of  that 


layer  of  the  ])elvic  fascia  which 
surrounds  the  lower  segment  of  the 
uterus  and  the  base  of  the  vagina 
for  about  two  centimetres  in  width. 
Its  inflammatory  infiltration  and 
subsequent  induration  would  con- 
stitute parametritis. 

PARAMO'RPHIA.  Another 
name  for  thcbaia,  a  crystallizable 
base  existing  in  opium. 

PARAPHIMO'SIS  {irapai>l- 
ixdiffis,  from  irapa,  beyond,  (ptfiow, 
to  bridle).  Gircumligatara.  An 
affection  of  the  prepuce,  when  it  is 
drawn  quite  behind  the  glans 
penis,  and  cannot  be  drawn  over 
the  gland.  This  is  the  strangulat- 
ing phimosis  of  Good.  Compare 
Phimosis. 

PARA'PHORA  {■n-apa<popd,  from 
irapa.4>(pai,  to  move  in  a  wrong 
direction,  as  of  paralysed  limbs). 
A  going  aside  ;  a  term  generally 
applied  to  derangement  or  distrac- 
tion of  mind.  Aretaius  applies  the 
term  to  the  unsteadiness  occasioned 
by  intoxication. 

PARAPHKO'SYNE'  {wapd'ppcov, 
wandering  fi-om  reason,  out  of 
one's  mind).  A  term  employed 
by  Hippocrates  for  derangement  or 
wandering  of  mind.  Synonymous 
terms  used  by  the  same  author  are 
paracopi  and  paracrousis. 

PARAPLE'GIA  {TrapanXrjyia, 
Ion.  pro  Trapa7rAij|i'a,  a  stroke  on 
one  side,  hemiplegia,  as  opposed 
to  aironKri^la,  apoplexy).  Paralysis 
spinalis.  A  species  of  paralysis, 
characterized  by  loss  of  motion, 
with  impaired  sensation  of  both 
sides  of  the  body,  or  of  only  the 
lower  half  of  the  body,  or  of  tho 
whole  body  excepting  the  head,  or 
of  the  whole  body  including  the 
head.  The  term  is,  however,  usually 
limited  to  paralysis  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  body.  See  Hemiplegia. 

Paraplegia,  refl,ex,  and  reflex  par- 
alysis  are  terms  applied  to  many 
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cases  of  incomplete  i)ara])legia,  from 
their  being  referred  to  nervous  action. 
The  terms  "Uni-"  and  "Bi-lateral" 
paraplegia  are  preferable  to  "Hemi-" 
and  "  Para-plegic, "  being  less  apt 
to  lead  to  confusion  with  ordinary 
motor-paralysis. 

PAR  APOPHYSIS  (Trapo; 
air6<pv(Tis,  a  process  of  bone).  The 
term  applied  by  Owen  to  the 
anterior  tubercles  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  in  the  dorsal  region 
to  the  capitular  articulation  of  the 
lib  Avhich  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  vertebra  by  the  neuro- 
central  sutiore. 

PA'RASLTE  {TzapaaiTos,  eating 
beside,  with,  at  the  table  of, 
another).  Literally,  a  hanger  on 
at  the  tables  of  the  great.  This 
term  is  used  to  designate  animals 
which  are  found  in  the  organs, 
intestines,  blood,  &c.,  of  other 
living  animals,  and  appear  to  live 
at  theh  expense,  as  the  hydatids 
of  the  brain,  intestinal  worms,  &c. 

1.  Parasites,  accidental.  Inter- 
nal human  parasites,  having  the 
habits,  but  not  referable  to  the 
class,  of  eutozoa,  as  oestrus  homi- 
nis,  &c. 

2.  Parasitical  2}lants.  Plants 
which  grow  upon  the  living  parts 
of  other  plants,  from  whose  juices 
they  derive  their  imtriinent,  a 
circumstance  by  which  they  are 
immediately  distinguished  from 
false  parasites,  or  Epiphytes,  which 
merely  iix  themselves  upon  other 
plants  without  deriving  nutriment 
from  them. 

PARA'STATA  (-n-apao-TaTTjs,  one 
who  stands  by  or  near).  Another 
name  for  the  epididymis,  which 
lies  above  the  testis. 

PARATHE'RMIC  RAYS 
(iropo,  about,  Gtpix-i),  heat).  Rays 
■found  in  and  beyond  the  red  and 
orange  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and 


probably  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  true  calorific  rays  as  those 
which  produce  chemical  phenomena 
bear  to  the  luminous  i-ays. 

PARATRrABlA 
inflammation  caused  by  friction). 
hvtertrigo.'  k&^^de&oi Erythema,  or 
cutaneous  inflammation,  produced 
by  friction  in  walking  or  riding. 

PARAXIAL  MUSCLES.  These 
lie  between  the  cpi-  and  hrjp-a.x\al 
muscles,  and  in  man  are  repre- 
sented by  the  outer  portion  of  the 
erector  spinfe  and  its  prolon- 
gations, by  the  scaleni,  levatores 
costarmn,  intercostals,  and  abdo- 
minal nmscles.- — Mivart. 

PAREGO'RIC  {irapriyopiKos, 
soothing).  The  name  of  a  class  of 
narcotics,  employed  to  soothe  irri- 
tation. Paregoric  elixir,  another 
term  for  simple  "  paregoric,"  is 
camphorated  tincture  of  opium 
flavoured  with  aromatics.  Of  this, 
the  Tr.  Camph.  C.  is  an  imitation. 

PARENGE'PHALIS  {irapd,  near, 
fyK€(pa\os,  the  brain).  A  term 
applied  by  the  Ancients  to  what 
is  now  called  the  cerebellum. 

PARE'NCHYMA  {Tvap^xvua, 
anything  poured  in  beside).  A 
term  employed  by  Erasistratus, 
from  an  idea  that  the  common 
mass,  or  inner  substance  of  a 
viscus,  is  produced  by  concreted 
blood,  strained  oft'  through  the 
pores  of  tlie  blood-vessels,  which 
enter  into  its  general  structure,  or 
membranes.  It  is  now  applied  to 
the  spongy  substance  composing 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  spleen  ;  and  to  all  the 
pulpy  parts  of  plants. 

PAREPIDIDYMIS  {irapd;  iiri, 
upon  ;  SlSvfj.os,  twin).  Orga7i  of 
Giraldes.  A  small  mass  of  convo- 
luted tubules  placed  in  front  of 
the  spermatic  cord  just  above  the 
epididymis ;  it  is  a  remnant  of  tin- 
Wolffian  body.  .  . 
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PA'EESIS  {irdpea-is,  a  letting  go, 
a  slackening  of  strength).  A  loss 
of  power  of  a  nerve ;  slight  or  partial 
paralysis.  Hippocrates  uses  the 
term  for  paralysis.    See  Paralysis. 

PA'RIES,  PA'RIETIS.  The 
wall  of  a  house  ;  the  wall  of  an 
organ  of  the  animal  body.  The 
bones  of  the  cranium,  serving  as 
imlls  to  the  brain,  are  termed  ossa 
parietalia.  The  placenta  of  a  plant 
is  termed  parietal,  when  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  loalls  of  the  ovarium, 
as  in  poppy. 

PA'RILLIISr.  Pariglin.  An 
active  principle  procured  from 
sarsaparilla^  supposed  to  be  an 
alkaloid,  and  now  generally  known 
by  the  name  smilacin. 
■  PARI  -  PINNATE  {par,  equal, 
pinnatus,  winged).  Equally  winged, 
abruptly  pinnate  ;  as  the  petiole 
of  a  pinnate  leaf  when  terminated 
by  neither  a  leaflet  nor  a  tendril. 
See  Impari-pinnate. 

PARISTHMI'TIS  {izaplaBixia, 
the  tonsils,  from  Tropa,  about, 
ivOfios,  isthmus,  and  hence  a  neck). 
Inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  Rut 
the  Greeks  iised  the  tei-m  paristli- 
mia;  not  only  for  the  tonsils,  but 
for  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  for 
the  squincy  or  squinancy  of  the 
old  writers,  the  cynanclie  or  angina 
of  the  moderns. 

PARKER'S  CEMENT.  A  brown 
powder,  which,  when  mixed  with 
water,  gradually  sets,  and  becomes 
solid.  It  may  be  used  for  making 
the  joints  of  chemical  vessels 
tight. 

PARME'LIA  PAEIE'TINA. 
Common  Yellow  Wall  -  Lichen, 
usually  sold  under  the  name  of 
common  yelloio  wall-moss.  It  has 
been  proposed  as  a  test  for  alka- 
lies, which  communicate  to  its 
yellow  colouring  matter,  called 
parietin,  a  beautiful  red  tint, 

PARONY'CHIA    {irapd,  about, 


6vv^,  the  nail).  Paimris.  An 
abscess  at  the  end  of  the  linger, 
near  the  nail,  occasioned  by  in- 
flammation of  the  tendinous  sheath 
of  the  finger ;  also  called  thecal 
abscess  and  tendinous  whitlmc. 
"When  the  eff'usion  presses  on  the 
periosteum,  it  is  a  malignant  form,' 
and  is  termed  felon.    See  Onychia. 

PAROO'PHORON  {-rapd,  near, 
aio<poposy,  egg-bearing.  The  name 
applied  to  the  remnants  of  a  few 
Wolffian  tubules  found  in  the 
broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  a 
little  nearer  that  organ  than  the 
parovariitm  ';  it  corresponds  to  the 
organ  of  Giraldes  in  the  male. 

PAROSTO'SIS  {irapA,  around, 
oaTiov,  a  bone).  A  formation  of 
bone  in  the  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  periosteum;  this 
occurs  in  some  cases  of  fracture. 

PARO'TID  GLAND  {wapccrh, 
from  irapd,  near,  ous,  wros,  the 
ear).  The  name  of  the  large 
salivary  gland  situated  near  the 
ear.  The  Greek  term  denotes 
rather  a  tumov  of  the  parotid  gland. 
The  ducts  of  the  gland,  uniting, 
form  the  duct  of  Steno,  which' 
opens  into  the  mouth  opposite  to 
the  second  molar  tooth. 

PAROTITIS  [irapairis,  the  par- 
otid gland,  and  the  terminal  -itis). 
Cynanche  parotidea.  An  epidemic 
and  contagious  affection  of  the 
salivary  glands,  and  especially  of 
the  parotid  gland.  It  is  called  in. 
England,  mumps;  in  Scotland, 
hranks. 

PAROVA'RIUM  {-n-apd,  near ,-: 
ovarium).    See  Epoophoron. 

PA'ROXYSM  {■Kapoi,vffiJ.6s,  exas- 
peration). A  periodical  exacerba- 
tion, or  fit,  of  a  disease. 

PAREISH'S  CHEMICAL  FOOD. 
Syrup  of  the  phosphates  of  iron, 
lime,  potash,  and  soda;  prepared 
from  the  formula  of  l\Ir.  Edward 
Parrish,  of  Philadelphia. 
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PARROT'S  DISEASE.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  epiphyses  of  the  long 
bones  in  very  young  children 
affected  with  congenital  syphilis. 

PARROT'S  NODES.  Bosses  of 
bone  on  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones,  rendering  the  prominences 
unusually  large,  while  the  region  of 
the  sagittal  and  fronto-parietal 
sutures  is  depressed. 

PA'RTHENOGE'NESIS  (Trop- 
Ofpos,  a  vii'gin,  ytveffts,  genera- 
tion). "Virgin-generation,  or  the 
successive  production  of  procreat- 
ing individuals  from  a  single 
ovum."  By  Professor  Owen  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  processes 
of  gemmaiion  and  fission,  as  ex- 
hibited in  sexless  beings  or  in 
virgin  females.    See  Metagenesis. 

PA'RTICLE  (particula,  dim.  of 
pars,  a  part).  A  minute  part  of 
a  solid  body,  incapable  of  me- 
chanical division.  Of  simple 
bodies,  the  particles  are  homogene- 
cus  ;  of  compound  bodies,  they  are 
the  smallest  parts  which  resist 
•decomposition.  The  word  atom  is 
employed  to  denote  both  kinds  of 
particle,  and  hence  we  have  simple 
■atovis  and  compound  atoms. 

PARTITE  (partitus,  divided). 
A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  which  is 
divided  nearly  down  to  its  base. 
Two  such  divisions  constitute  a 
■bi-partite  leaf ;  three,  a  tri-partitc 
leaf;  many,  a,  pluri-partite  leaf.  See 
also  the  terras  Palmate  and  Pinnate. 

PARTURIFA'CIENT  (parturire, 
to  bring  forth,  facere,  to  make). 
A  medicine  which  excites  uterine 
action,  and  is  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  parturition, 
as  ergot,  &c. 

PA'RTUS  {parire,  to  bring 
forth  young).  A  bringing  forth  ; 
birth.  Partus  intcmpestimis  is 
premature  birth  ;  partus  emortuus, 
birth  of  a  still-born  child  ;  partus 
serotinus,  late  or  protracted  birth. 


PARU'LIS  {irapovKli,  a  gum- 
boil, from  irapd,  about,  od\ov,  the 
gums).  This  term  and  epitlis  were 
used  by  the  Greeks  for  gum-boil, 
though  without  any  etymological 
siguiHcance  of  the'affection.  Paru- 
litis  and  epulitis  denote  inflamma- 
tion or  abscess  of  the  gums,  and 
may  conveniently  replace  the  other 
terms.    See  Gum-boil. 

PAR'VAGUM.  The  Wandering 
Pair  ;  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  or 
pneumogastric.    See  Nerves. 

PA'SMA  (iroo-yua,  from  irdffffu, 
to  sprinkle,  as  of  drugs  upon  a 
wound).  A  sprinkling ;  a  plas- 
ter. 

PASTI'LLUS.  Literally,  a  per- 
fumed or  sweet  ball.  A  medicine 
in  the  form  of  a  small  round  ball  ; 
an  aromatic  lozenge,  used  to  impart 
an  agi'eeable  odour  to  the  breath  : 
"  pastillos  Rufillus  olet."  See 
Emplastrum. 

Pastilli  Fumantes.  Fumigating 
or  aromatic  pastilles,  made  of 
benzoin,  balsam  of  tolu,  labdanuni, 
&c.  The  species  ad  suffiendum  con- 
sists of  benzoin,  amber  ;  and  laven- 
der flowers. 

PATE.  Pasta.  A  paste;  a 
preparation  of  sugary  and  muci- 
laginous substances.  Pdte  de 
guimative  is  a  demulcent  lozenge, 
containing  nothing  to  identify  it 
with  its  name.  Pdte  arsenicale  con- 
sists of  cinnabar,  sanguis  draconis, 
and  arsenious  acid. 

PATE'LLA  (dim.  of  patina,  a 
pan).  Literally,  a  small  pan. 
The  knee-pan  or  cap  of  the  knee. 

PATELLAR  REFLEX.  The 
same  as  knee  jerk.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
thigh  (vasti  and  rectus  femoris) 
produced  by  tapping  the  liga- 
meutum  patellre. 

PATENT    MEDICINE.  Pro- 
prietary medicine.       A  medicine 
I  whose  sale  is  secured  to  the  pro- 
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prietor  by  patent,  and  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  may  be  known  by 
the  public.  The  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  preparations  that  are 
liable  to  pay  stamp  duty,  although 
they  may  not  be  the  subject  of  a 
patent.  The  selling  of  such  articles 
necessitates  the  taking  out  of  a 
"  patent  medicine  licence." 

FATHETICI  {Trdeos,  passion). 
Trochleares.  A  name  given  by 
Willis  to  the  fourth  pair  of  nerves, 
because  the  eyes,  by  means  of  these, 
express  certain  passions.  The 
pathetic  muscle  is  the  superior 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eye. 

-PATHIA,  -PATHY  {-^Aeos, 
affection,  from  wd(rx<o,  to  suffer). 
A  termination  of  words,  denoting 
an  affection,  as  in  leuco-pathia, 
white  affection ;  sym-pathy,  fel- 
low-feeling, &c. 

PATHOGE'NESIS  {ndOos,  dis- 
ease, yeveffis,  generation).  Patho- 
geny ;  that  branch  of  pathological 
science  which  treats  of  the  genera- 
tion and  development  of  disease. 

PATHOGNOMO'NIC  {i^aQoyvw- 
fjioviK6i,  skilled  in  judging  of 
symptoms  or  diseases,  from  irdOos, 
disease,  and  ytyviiiTKa),  to  learn  to 
know).  A  term  applied  to  symp- 
toms which  are  characteristic  of, 
and  peculiar  to,  a  disease, — symp- 
toms about  which  there  can  be  no 
mistake.  Pathognomic  is  a  false 
form  of  term. 

PATHO'LOGtY  (TraSoy,  disease, 
Koyos,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  medicine  which  investigates 
the  nature  of  diseases,  especially 
of  those  which  affect  man  and  the 
lower  animals  which  are  subjects 
of  medical  treatment.  It  comprises 
nosology,  ajtiology,  symptoma- 
tology, and  therapeutics,  and  is 
distinguished  into  general  and 
special  pathology. 

Cellular  pathology.  That  branch 
of  pathology  which  treats  of  the 


vital  action  of  cells  in  the  healthy 
and  diseased  functions  of  the  body. 
— Virchow. 

PATIE'NTIiE  MU'SCULUS. 
The  patience  muscle  ;  a  character- 
istic designation  of  the  levator 
anguli  scapulae,  being  the  princi- 
pal elevator  of  the  shoulder — the 
muscle  which  imparts  the  shrug  of 
patience. 

P  A  V 1 1 N.  A  crystallizable 
substance  found  in  the  bark  of 
the  horse-chestnut,  remarkable  for 
exhibiting  a  beautiful  bluish-green 
fluorescence  when  placed  in  violet 
light.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  fraxin.  The  term  is  derived 
from  Pavia,  a  small  division  of  the 
order  ^sculacece,  or  the  horse- 
chestnut  family. 

PAVI'LION.  The  name  of  the 
ala,  or  greater  part  of  the  external 
ear.  The  auricle  of  the  ear  ;  the 
external  ear. 

PAVY'S  SOLUTION.  A  solu- 
tion containing  copper  sulphate, 
tartrate  of  potash  and  caustic 
potash,  used  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  urine. 

PEARL-ASH.  Crude  potash.' 
Carbonate  of  potassium.  The  name 
of  potash  when  it  is  calcined,  and 
of  a  whitish  pearly  lustre.  After 
re-crystallization,  till  pure,  it  is 
sent  into  the  market  as  salts  of 
tartar,  or  purified  ptcarl-ashes. 

PEARL-BARLEY.  Common 
barley  divested  of  its  cuticle,  and 
rounded  and  polished  in  a  mill,  so 
as  to  acquire  a  pearly  appearance. 

PEARL-POCK.  A  term  applied 
to  the  varioloid  form  of  small-pox, 
in  which  the  vesicles  are  unusually 
persistent  and  present  the  trans- 
parent appearance  of  pearl.  See 
Horn -Pock. 

PEARL-WHITE.  Magistery  of 
Bismuth;  the  sub-nitrate  of  bis- 
muth, incorrectly  called  white  oxide 
of  bismutli. 
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PEAELS, 'MEDICINAL.  Cap- 
sules for  containing  medicinal 
substances,  consisting  of  gelatin, 
gnm  arable,  sugar,  and  honey. 

PEARLY  TUBERCLES.  Eollic- 
ular  elevations  ;  sebaceous  miliary 
tubercles,  commonly  situated  in 
the  thin  skin  of  the  lower  eyelid  ; 
syu.    MoUuscum  contacjiosvm. 

PEAS  FOR  ISSUES.  These  are 
made  of  tow,  or  flax,  rolled  up 
with  gum-water  and  wax;  to 
which  are  sometimes  added  pow- 
dered savine,  cantharides,  or  ver- 
digris :  orange-peas  from  the  im- 
ri])e  Curacoa  oranges  are  also  used. 

PEBRINE.  The  name  given  by 
Bechamp  to  a  disease  occasioned 
by  the  jjresence  in  the  tissues  of 
dark  contractile  .  corpuscles  of 
vegetable  parasitic,  origin.  The 
name  is  applied  to  a  peculiar  ejii- 
zootic  disease  of  silk-worms,  from 
the  appearance  of  dark-  spots  upon 
the  skin  by  which,  it  is  accom- 
panied.   See  Gattine. 

PECTEN,  PE'CTINIS  {pectere, 
to  comb).  A  comb,  or  crest.  A 
pyramidal,  plicated  process,  situ- 
ated in  the  posterior  and  external 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye  in 
birds,  and  covered  with  pigment. 
It  is  also  called  marsiqnum,  and  is 
formed  fi-om  a  portion  of  the  meso- 
blastic  tissue  which  in  the  foetal 
state  passed  through  the  choroidal 
cleft  to  form  the  vitreous  humour 
and  other  structures. 

1.  Pedinati  vluscuU.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  muscular  fasciculi  of 
the  heart,  from  their  resemblance 
•to  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

2.  FcdincHS.  A  flat,  quadran- 
gular muscle,  arising  from  the 
pectineal  line  of  the  os  pubis,  and 
inserted  into  the  line  leading  from 
the  trochanter  minor  to  the  linea 
aspera. 

3.  Pedinate.  A  term  applied  to  a 
modification  of  the  piunatifid  leaf, 


in  M'hicli  the  segments  are  long, 
close,  and  narrow,  like  tlie  teeth  of 
a  comb. 

PE'CTIN  (TnjKTi's,  a  coagulum, 
from  Trii-yvvfx.1,  to  make  stiff).  The 
basis  or  gelatinizing  principle  of 
certain  vegetable  juices.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  gelatin,  or  animal 
jelly,  in  containing  no  nitrogen. 
Poetic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  alkalies  upon  pectin. 

PECTORA'LIS  (pecivs,  the 
breast).  The  name  of  two  muscles 
of  the  trunk : — 

1.  Pcctoralis  major,  arising  from 
half  the  clavicle,  all  the  edge  of 
the  sternum,  and  the  cartilages  of 
the  lowest  three  true  ribs,  and  in- 
serted into  the  outer  border  of  the 
bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus. 
It  moves  the  arm  forwards,  &c., 
and  is  a  muscle  of  respiration. 

2.  Pcctoralis  miiior,  arising 
from  the  third,  fom-th,  and  fifth 
ribs,  and  inserted  into  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula.  It  draws 
the  shovilder-boue  forwards  and 
downwards,  and  elevates  the  ribs. 

3.  Ecto-  and  cnto  -  pcctoralis. 
These  terms  are  preferred  by  Wilder 
to  pcctoralis  major  and  minor  ;  the 
ecto-pectoral  acting  as  an  adductor 
humeri,  while  the  e^ic^o-pectoral, 
usually  much  the  larger,  and  thus 
belying  the  name  generally  given 
to  it,  acts  chiefly  as  a  retractor  of 
the  shoulder. 

PE'CTORALS  [medicamenia 
pectoralia,  from  pectus,  piectoris, 
the  breast).  Medicines  which 
relieve  disorders  of  the  chest. 

PECTORI'LOQUY  {pectus,  the 
breast,  loqui,  to  speak).  A  chest- 
sound  ;  a  voice  which  appears  to 
proceed  dii-ectly  fi'om  the  chest,  and 
to  traverse  the  tube  of  the  stetho- 
scope.   See  Axiscultation. 

PE'DATE  {pedatus,  furnished 
with  pedes,  or  feet).  A  term  aj)- 
plied  to  a  modification  of  the  pal- 
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mate  leaf,  iu  which  the  two  lateral 
lobes  are  themselves  subdivided,  as 
in  helleborus  iiiger.  The  same 
modifications  occur  as  in  the  pal- 
mate leaf,  with  similar  terms,  as 
pedatifid,  pedatipartite,  pedati- 
sected,  and  pedatilobate. 

PE'DICEL  or  PE'DICLE  {^icdi- 
cellus,  dim.  of  pecliculus,  a  little 
foot).  A  small  stalk  which  sup- 
ports each  flower  of  a  main  stalk  or 
peduncle  ;  a  pedicle  is,  therefore,  a 
branch  of  a  peduncle,  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  a  flower  that 
a  petiole  bears  to  a  leaf.  A  flower 
furnished  with  a  pedicle  is  termed 
pedicellate ;  in  the  absence  of  a 
pedicle,  it  is  termed  sessile. 

PEDICULA'TION  (jpedicuhis,  a 
louse).  Phtheiriasis.  An  afiec- 
tion  of  the  skin  associated  with 
great  irritation  and  due  to  the 
presence  of  pediculi  or  lice. 
;  PEDPCULUS  (dim.  of  pes,  a 
foot).  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
human  parasites,  belonging  to  the 
subdivision  Ectozoa.  They  are 
the  P.  capitis,  P.  palpehi-anim, 
P.  vestimenti,  P.  tabescentium,  P. 
pubis,  &c. 

PEDILU'VIUM  {pes,  pedis,  the 
foot,  lavare,  to  bathe).  A  foot- 
bath. This  is  a  better  tenn  than 
lavipedium,  but  jielluvium  or  pel- 
luvia  is  irsed  by  Eestus  for  a  foot- 
tub.    See  Manuluvium, 

PEDOMETER  [pes,  pedis,  a 
foot,  fifTpov,  a  measure).  An 
unclassical  term  applied  to  an 
instrument  for  indicating  the 
number  of  steps  taken  iu  walking, 
and  thus  indicating  the  distance 
passed  over.  Podometer  is  the 
correct  term. 

PEDU'NCULUS.  Pediculus. 
A  peduncle  or  flower-stalk,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  a  flower 
or  bunch  of  flowers  that  a  petiole 
bears  to  a  leaf  or  leaves.  Stalked 
flowers  are  termed  picduncidate  ;  in 


the  absojice  of  the  peduncle,  a 
flower  is  termed  sessile.  A  pe- 
duncle may  be  lonifloral,  bijloral, 
multifloral,  &c. 

Peclunculi  cerebelli.  The  superior 
pass  from  the  cerebellar  hemisphere 
forwards  beneath  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina  ;  the  inferior  downwards  to 
form  the  restiform  bodies  of  the 
medulla,  and  the  middle  from  one 
cerebellar  hemisphere  to  the  other, 
forming  in  their  coui'se  the  trans- 
verse fibres  of  the  pons. 

Pedtmculi  cerebri.  Longitudinal 
fibres  which  constitute  the  main 
portion  of  the  crusta  cerebri,  and 
pass  up  from  the  pyramid-bundles 
of  the  pons  to  the  internal  capsule 
oh  either  side  of  the  brain. 

PELIO'SIS;  PELIO'MA  (^e- 
\i6s,  liAad).  The  former  term 
denotes  extravasation  of  blood  ; 
the  latter  denotes  extravasated 
blood,  or  the  livor  of  the  Latins. 
The  terms  are  synonymous  with 
pelidnosis,  pelidnoma,  derived  from 
TreXiSctfy,  livid.  The  term  pelitnos 
also  occurs  in  the  so-called  Attic 
form  of  the  word.  Poliosis  rheu- 
matica  is  applied  to  the  crop  of 
small  subcutaneous  htemorrhages 
{purpura)  found  in  association  with 
acute  rheumatism. 

PELLA'GRA.  Italian  leprosy  ; 
a  severe  constitutional  or  blood 
disease  prevailing  in  Piedmont, 
Milan,,  and  some  parts  of  the 
South  of  Eriince  ;  it  first  mani- 
fests itself  as  an  erythematous 
eruption  on  the  skin,  which  is 
followed  by  lesions  of  the  mucous 
membranes  and  serious  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system.  It 
is  called  mal  del  sole,  from  its 
being  ascribed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays ;  Italian  elephantiasis, 
&c.  The  term  is  commonly  de- 
rived from  pellis  agria,  or  wild 
skin  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  tlie 
old  Italian  name  for  it  was  pella- 
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rella.  It  is  popularly  called  ma- 
lattia  di  miseria. 

PE'LLICLE  {pellicula,  dim.  of 
pellis,  the  skin  or  hide  of  a  beast, 
flayed  off).  1.  A  thin  skin,  or 
film.  2.  Among  chemists,  the 
term  denotes  a  thin  surface  of 
crystals  uniformly  spread  over 
a  saline  liquor  evaporated  to  a 
certain  degree. 

PELLI'CULA  OVI  {pellicula,  a 
small  skin).  Mcmhrana  putaminis. 
An  albuminous  membrane  which 
lines  the  shell  of  the  egg.  At  the 
larger  end  of  the  egg  it  forms 
the  follicuhis  aeris,  the  air  of 
which  contains  23 "475  percent,  of 
oxygen. 

PE'LOSIN.  Cissampelin.  A 
peculiar  alkaloid  procured  from 
the  root  of  Cissampelos  Pareira. 
It  is  a  powerful  base,  and  forms 
salts  with  acids. 

PE'LTATE  {pcUaius,  armed  with 
a  pelta,  a  small  buckler  or  target 
in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon). 
Shield-shaped  ;  a  term  applied  to 
leaves  which  are  fixed  to  the  pet- 
iole by  their  centre,  or  by  some 
point  within  the  margin,  as  in 
tropaeolum. 

PELVl'iMETER.  An  unclas- 
sical  word,  applied  to  an  instru- 
ment invented  for  measuring  the 
diameters  of  the  pelvis,  particu- 
larly the  antero-posterior,  or  fore- 
and-aft  diameter  of  the  brim.  The 
term  pelycomcter,  from  TreAuf,  ve- 
\vKos,  a  Ijasin,  is  correct. 

Pelyco-cheiro-mctresis,  a  term 
denoting  measurement  of  the  pel- 
vis by  the  hand,  is  a  curiosity  in 
medical  nomenclature. 

PELVI-PERITONI'TIS.  A  term 
which  is  intended  to  indicate  that 
the  exudations  occurring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  female  geni- 
tal ti-act  may  be  referred  to  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  female 
pelvic  viscera  and  the  neighbour- 


ing pouches  and  folds.  But  there 
are  other  views  of  these  important 
affections. 

PE'LYIS  (7r€'A.u^  a  basin).  Tlie 
basin,  or  the  large  bony  cavity 
which  terminates  the  trank  in- 
feriorly,  containing  the  urinary 
and  genital  organs,  and,  in  women, 
the  uterus.  If  the  term  pelvic 
cavity  is  employed,  the  abdominal 
cavity  must  be  restricted  to  the 
part  situated  between  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  commencement 
of  the  pelvis.    See  Abdomen. 

1.  Pelvic  cellulitis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  or  areolar 
tissue  of  the  pelvis,  occuiring  in 
connection  with  abortion,  &c. 

2.  Pelvic  hmmatocele.  An  efl"u- 
sion  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal 
pouch  between  the  uterus  and  the 
rectum  ;  the  term  is  also  applied 
to  effusion  of  blood  into  the  sub- 
peritoneal tissue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  uterus. 

PE'LVIS  RENA'LIS.  Tlie  renal 
basin ;  a  membranous,  basin-like 
sac,  occupying  the  cavity  of  the 
kidney.  Externall}'^,  the  sac  of 
the  pelvis  contracts  into  its  excre- 
tory duct,  tlie  ureter. 

PE'MPHIGUS  (ireV^.f,  a  bub- 
ble). Febris  vesicularis,  ampul- 
losa,  vel  bullosa.  Vesicular  fever  ; 
the  name  applied  by  Sauvages  to 
bladdery  fever ;  a  cutaneous  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  an  eruption 
of  large  bullaj.  Acute  pemphigus 
includes  the  pemphigus  vulgaris, 
pompholyx  benignus,  and  pom- 
pholyx  solitarius,  of  Willan;  chronic 
pemphigus  corresponds  wdtli  the 
pompholyx  diutinus  of  Willan  ; 
while  gangrenous  pemphigus  is  the 
pemphigus  infantilis  of  Willan, 
the  pemjihigus  gangrenosus  of 
Stokes.  The  Greek  term  irffKpi^ 
is  the  same  as  iron<f>6i.  See  Pom- 
pholyx. 

PENICI'LLIUM  GLAU'CUM. 
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A  parasitic  fungus,  constituting  the 
common  blue-green  mould,  and 
said,  when  transplanted  upon  the 
skin,  to  produce  an  eruption  iden- 
tical with  the  herpes  preceding 
favus.  The  hyphoeare  colourless, 
the  conidia  of  a  greenish  tint. 

PENICI'LLUS  (dim.  of  peni- 
eulum,  a  brush).  A  tent,  or  pled- 
get. Anything  which  has  its  end 
divided  like  a  painter's  brush  ;  in 
this  sense  the  extremities  of  the  vena 
portfe  have  been  termed  penicilli. 

PENIS.  The  male  organ  of 
generation,  consisting  of  three 
lengthened  bodies,  closely  united 
to  one  another,  viz.  the  two 
corpora  cavernosa  and  the  corpus 
spongiosum. 

PE'NNIFORM  {2}cnna,  a  feather 
or  quill, likeness).  Feather 
shaped  ;  a  term  applied  to  those 
muscles  which  have  their  fibres 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
tendon,  as  the  rectus  femoris. 

Semi-penniform.  Half- feather- 
shaped  ;  the  designation  of  those 
muscles  which  have  their  fibres 
an-anged  on  one  side  of  the  tendon, 
as  the  peronajus  longus. 

PENNYROYAL.  The  common 
name  of  the  Mentha  pulcgium,  an 
indigenous  labiate  plant.  Under 
the  same  name,  the  Hedeoma  pulc- 
gioides  is  highly  reputed  in  North 
America  as  an  emmenagogue. 

PENTA'NDRIA  (TreVre,  five, 
av{\p,  a  man).  Having  five  stamens ; 
the  character  of  the  fifth  class  of 
plants  in  Linnjeus's  system. 

Pentagynia  {irevTe,  five,  yvvfi,  a 
woman).  Having  five  pistils  ;  an 
ordinal  character  in  Linnseus's 
system  of  plants. 

PENTA'STOMA.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  parasites,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Acaridce,  and 
having  no  structural  connection 
with  the  true  helminths.  P.  tou- 
oides  has  been  found,  in  the  pupa 


and  larva  state,  in  the  human  ab- 
dominal and  thoracic  cavities  ; 
and  P.  constrictum  has  been  found 
in  the  liver ;  P.  denticulatiom  has 
also  been  found  in  the  liver,  most 
frequently  dead,  and  embedded  in 
a  minute  white  calcai'eous  mass 
just  beneath  the  capsule. 

PEN-VACCINATOR.  An  in- 
strument for  performing  vaccina- 
tion, invented  by  Dr.  Hilliard,  and 
made  like  a  drawing-pen,  such  as 
accompanies  a  set  of  mathematical 
instruments. 

PEPO.  A  gourd  ;  a  one-celled, 
indehiscent  fruit,  with  numerous 
seeds  attached  to  parietal  pulpy 
placentffi,  as  in  the  melon  and 
cucumber. 

PEPSFNA  (TreTTTw,  to  digest). 
Pepsin,  or  "ferment  substance," 
contained  in  the  gastric  juice,  and 
having  the  power  of  digesting 
proteids  with  the  fonnation  of 
peptones  ;  as  prepared  by  Briicke 
it,is  found  to  contain  no  nitrogen, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  proteid. 

PEPTIC  (Tre'irrw,  to  ripen).  1. 
Any  substance  that  is  digestible. 
2.  A  substance  which  promotes 
digestion.  3.  Pcpitic  glands  are 
the  glands  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  which  se- 
crete the  gastric  juice,  the  pro- 
moter of  digestion.  4.  PcjMe 
cells  are  the  same  as  the  parietal 
or  oxyntic  cells,  as  distinguished 
from  the  principal  or  central  cells 
of  the  cardiac  (oxyntic,  Langley) 
glands  of  the  stomach. 

Peptone.  A  proteid  solution  ob- 
tained by  artificial  digestion  of 
meat,  white  of  egg,  or  other  sub- 
stances, by  means  of  pepsin, 

PE'PTONIZED  FOOD.  A  sy- 
nonymous expression  for  "arti- 
ficially digested  food,"  or  food 
reduced  to  a  fluid  state  by  the 
process  of  artificial  digestion  by 
pancreatic  extracts. 
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PER-.  A  Latin  preposition, 
which,  when  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  an  oxide,  indicates  the  presence 
of  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  can  exist  in  a  compound  of 
such  materials  as  do  not  possess 
acid  properties,  as  in  ^cr-oxide. 
In  non-chemical  terms  the  pre- 
position "per  usually  denotes  a 
passage  through,  as  in  ^jcrcola- 
tion,  ^Jc?'foration,  &c. 

PER- ACUTE.  Very  sharp  ;  a 
term  applied  to  diseases  when 
greatly  aggravated,  or  attended 
by  considerable  inflammation.  Per 
is  an  intensive  particle. 

PERCOLATION  {pcrcolare,  to 
strain  through).  Filtration  ;  the 
passing  of  a  fluid  through  a 
strainer,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing all  its  particles  into  contact 
with  the  whole  of  the  menstruum, 
wliich  is  minutely  divided. 

PERCU'SSION  {percidere,  to 
strike).  The  act  of  striking  upon 
the  chest,  abdomen,  &c.,  with  the 
view  of  producing  sounds  by 
which  the  state  of  the  subjacent 
parts  may  be  ascertained. 

1.  Direct  percussion  consists  in 
stiiking  the  surface  of  the  chest, 
&c. ,  with  one,  two  or  more  fingers, 
and  observing  the  degree  and 
quality  of  the  sounds  produced. 

2.  3Iediate  percussion  din"ers 
Irom  the  former  chiefly  in  the 
employment  of  a  small  plate  of 
ivory,  called  a  pleximetcr,  a  piece 
of  leather  or  caoutchouc,  or  the 
second  phalanx  of  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  ;  one  of  these  is 
placed  on  the  part  to  be  examined, 
and  struck  with  the  pulpy  ends 
of  the  middle  and  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand. 

3.  The  scale  of  sounds  which 
may  be  distinguished  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  are  the  following, 
beginning  with  the  dullest : — the 
femoral,  the  jecoral,  the  cardial, 


the  pulmonal,  and  the  stomachal, 
the  clearest  of  all.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  osteal,  the  humoric 
(wlien  organs  are  tilled  with  air 
and  liquid),  the  hydatic,  and 

4.  The  bruit  de  2Jot  f6U,  or  the 
"cracked-pot  sound,"  a  sound 
heard  on  percussing  over  a  cavity 
near  the  surface  of  the  lungs, 
usually  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  and  in  communication  with 
the  external  air.  It  resembles  the 
noise  of  a  cracked  earthenware 
vessel,  when  sti'uck  with  the 
finger.    See  Change  of  Fitch. 

PERE'NCHYMA.  In  the  no- 
menclature of  vegetable  tissues 
propounded  by  Morren,  this  tenn- 
is applied  to  the  amylaceoxis 
granules  contained  witbin  the 
tissue  of  plants.    See  Parenchyma: 

PEREO'LIATE  {perfoliatus, 
from  folium,  through  the  leaf). 
A  designation  of  a  leaf,  which,  by 
union  of  its  margins,  encloses  the 
stem,  which  thus  seems  to  pass 
through  it. 

PE'KFORANS  {perfoi-are,  to 
pierce  through).  A  designation 
of  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus, 
from  its  perforating  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  sublinds.  Nervus  per- 
forans  Casserii  is  another  name 
for  the  musculo-cutaneous,  or  ex- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve. 

PERFORATING  ULCER  OF 
THE  FOOT.  A  form  of  chronic 
ulceration  occurring  on  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  usually  leading  down 
to  dead  bone  ;  it  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  a  neuritis  of  the  nerves 
supplying  the  tissues  afl!'ecte(l. 

PERFORA'TION  {perforate,  to 
])ierce).  A  term  employed  to 
denote  a  solution  of  continuity, 
from  disease  of  the  parietes  of  a 
hollow  organ,  as  of  the  intestines. 
Spontaneous  perforation  is  that 
which  occurs  without  having  been 
preceded  by  any  perceptible  modi- 
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fication  of  function,  local  or 
general.  '  , 

PERFORA'TUS  (^erforarc,  to 
bore  through).  Bored  through  ;  a 
term  applied  to  the  coraco  brachi- 
alis  muscle,  from  its  being  per- 
forated by  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve,  as  discovered  by  Casserius  ; 
and  to  the  flexor  digitorum  [com- 
munis) 'subliviis  muscle,  from  its 
tendon  being  perforated  by  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus. 

PERI-  (irepf).  A  Greek  pre- 
position signifying  around,  ex- 
pressing the  relation  of  circum- 
ference to  centre,  and  thus  properly 
different  from  d/i^i,  on  both  sides, 
which  indicates  doubleness. 

PE'RIANTH  (irepta/zeeo),  to 
bloom  all  round).  A  collective 
term  for  the  floral  envelopes,  when 
it  is  not  evident  whether,  they 
consist  of  calyx  and  corolla,  or  of 
calyx  only,  as  in  tulip, 

PERIARTERI'TIS.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  external  coat  of  an 
artery. 

PERIBRONCHI'TIS  {irepl, 
around,  and'  bronchitis).  A  term 
applied  to  characteristic  changes 
of  desquamative  pneumonia  oc- 
curring around  the  walls  of  the 
smallest  bronchioles. 

PERIBRO'SIS  (TTspi',  around, 
Ppaxris,  corrosion).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  inflammation  of  the  canthi, 
attended  with  excoriation. 

PERICA'RDIUM  {-K^piKipZios, 
around  the  heart).  A  fibro-serous 
double  membrane,  which  sur- 
rounds the  heart  like  a  bag. 

1.  Fericardium  adluerens.  Ad- 
herent pericardium ;  including 
partial  adhesions  and  calcareous 
and  ossitic  deposits. 

%.  Pericarditis.  Inflammation 
of  the  pericardium  or  external 
fibro-serous  covering  of  the  heart. 
Pericarditis  suppurans,  or  suppu- 
rative   pei-icarditis,     dcnot(;s  an 


accumulation  of  pus  in  the  peri- 
cardium. 

PERPCARP  (TrepLKapTTiov,  the 
case  of  the  fruit).  That  part  of  a 
fruit  which  constitutes  the  ova- 
rium of  the  pistil ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  trausforaied  germen.  It  con- 
sists of  an  outer  coat,  or  epicarii ; 
an  inner  coat,  called  oidocarp,  or 
imtamcn ;  and  an  intermediate 
substance,  termed  mesocarp,  and, 
when  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  sar- 
cocarp. 

PERICH^'TIUM  (irepf,  around, 
XaiTTj,  seta).  A  term  applied  to 
the  peculiar  leaves  which  surround 
the  base  of  the  seta,  or  stalk,  of 

mosses 

PERICHON'DRIUM  (Trspf, 
around,  x'''»'5poy,  cartilage).  The 
fibrous  membrane  which  covers 
the  surface  of  cartilage  ;  it  cor- 
responds to  the  periosteum  of 
bones. 

Perichondritis.  Inflammation  of 
the  perichondrium. 

PERICLI'NIUM  (Trepf,  around, 
kKIvt),  a  couch).  A  name  given  by 
Cassiui  to  the  involucrum  of  com- 
posite plants.  Linuajus  called  it 
calyx  cuvimunis ;  Necker,  perigy- 
nandra  communis;  Richard,  peri- 
phoranthium. 

PERICRA'NIUM  {■KipiKpaVlOS, 
passing  round  the  cranium  or 
skull).  The  periosteum  or  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  bones  of 
the  cranium. 

PERIDI'DYMIS  (Trept',  around, 
S/Sujuoi,  twins).  The  serous  coat 
which  covers  the  testes.  By  the 
older  anatomists  it  was  confounded 
with  the  fibrous  coat,  under  the 
name  tunici  vaginalis  or  elytr aides. 

PERIGE'NIC  (irepf,  about, 
the  jaw).    By .  the  term  perigenic 
cysts,  Broca  denotes  the  presence  of 
foreign  bodies  encysted  in  the  jaws. 

PERIGLO'TTIS  {n^^piyXo^Trls,  a 
covering  of  the  tongue).    A  mass 
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of  small  glandular  grains  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  epiglottis.  The  term  does 
not  suggest  this  application. 

PERIGO'NIUM  (Trep/,  around, 
yovT},  generation).  A  term  synony- 
mous with  peri-antliium,  and 
denoting  the  parts  which  surround 
the  organs  of  generation,  viz.  the 
floral  envelopes. 

PERIGY'NIUM  {irfpi,  around, 
yvi^T),  the  pistil  in  plants).  This 
term  has  been  variously  applied 
by  botanists.  Link  applied  it  to 
the  disk  of  certain  plants.  It  has 
been  used  as  synonymous  with 
iDxeolus ;  it  has  been  referred  to 
the  hypogijnous  setce  found  at  the 
base  of  the  ovary  of  the  cyperaceee, 
&c. 

PERI'GYNOUS  (Trepr,  around, 
yvf-n,  the  pistil  in  plants).  That 
condition  of  the  stamens  of  a  plant 
in  which  they  contract  adhesion 
to  the  sides  of  the  calyx,  and  thus 
surround  the  ovarium,  as  in  the  rose. 

PERIHEPATI'TIS.  See  Hepar, 
Hepatitis. 

PE'RILYMPH  (Trepf,  around, 
lympha,  water).  A  barbarous 
word,  intended  to  be  synonymous 
with  aqua  Idbyrinthi,  and  liquor 
Cotxmnii,  and  denoting  the  limjud 
fluid  secreted  by  the  serous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  osseous 
labyrinth  of  the  ear.  It  separates 
the  semicircular  canals  and  vesti- 
bular sac  from  the  bony  chambers 
in  which  they  are  contained.  See 
Endohimph. 

PERI'METER  (irtpt',  around, 
fierpov,  a  measure);  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  extent  of 
the  field  of  vision  of  one  eye. 

PERIMETRIC  (irepf,  around, 
fi-flTpa,  the  uterus).  Around  the 
uterus ;  a  term  applied  to  adhe- 
sions around  this  organ,  resulting 
from  perimetritis  and  parametri- 
tis following  a  previous  labour. 


Perimetritis.  Inflammation  of 
th^  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
uterus  and  its  a])pendages, 

_^PERIMY'SIUM  {wepl,  around, 
yuDs,  a  muscle).  Tiie  outer  invest- 
ing sheath  of  a  muscle. 

PERINiE'UM,  PERINEUM 
{ireplvios,  trtplvaios,  irepii/eos,  the 
space  between  the  anus  and  the 
scrotum).  The  inferior  part  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  which 
are  situated  the  two  great  excre- 
tory outlets,  the  urethra  and  the 
anus.  Perineorraphy  is  a  plastic 
operation  for  restoring  the  peri- 
nfeum  after  rupture. 

PERINEPH  RI'TIS  {^epl, 
around,  vecpplrts,  inflammation  of 
the  kidney).  Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  kidney 
and  of  the  neighbouring  cellular 
tissue. 

Perinephritie  abscess.  Inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  the 
adipose  and  areolar  tissues  sur- 
rounding the  kidney. 

PE'RIOD  {ireploSos,  a  going 
round).  A  circuit  or  revolution  ; 
a  stage  or  epoch  of  a  disease,  as 
that  of  increase,  of  acme  or  height, 
and  of  decline.  Also  the  interval 
which  occurs  between  the  parox- 
ysms of  intermittent  fever. 

Periodic  fever.  Malarial  fever,  a 
fever  occurring  at  definite  periods. 

Periodicity.  The  tendency  of 
pathological  conditions  to  recur 
periodically,  after  certain  inter- 
vals, as  in  ague.  Such  conditions 
are  termed  periodical  or  rhythynical. 

PERINEU'RIUM  [wtpl,  around, 
vivpov,  a  nerve).  The  special 
sheath  surrounding  a  funiculus  of 
nerve-fibres.  See  Endoneurium  and 
Epineurium. 

PERIO'STEUM  {irepiSffTfos, 
round  the  bones).  The  membrane, 
consisting  of  tough  connective 
tissue,  which  surrounds  the  bones, 
lu  the  recent  state  of  the  teeth, 
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their  root  is  snrrounded  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  mucous  niem- 
trane  of  the  mouth,  called  the 
alveolar- dentar  periosteum. 

1.  Periostitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  periosteum,  or  investing  mem- 
brane of  bone.  Periostitis  diffusa 
is  acute  periosteal  abscess. 

2.  Periostosis.  A  tumor  formed 
by  swelling  of  the  neriosteum. 

PERIO'TIC  BONES  {nepl, 
around,  ois,  wr6s,  ear).  The 
jietrous  and  mastoid  portions  of 
the  temporal  bones. 

PERI'PHERY  {Tr(pi(t>ipeia,  a 
periphery,  the  line  round  a  cii'cu- 
lar  body).  The  circumference  or 
external  siirface  of  a  body. 

Peripheric  impulses.  A  term 
applied  by  Naumann  to  the  influ- 
ence which  is  transmitted  from  the 
nerves  of  any  particular  parts  of 
the  body  to  the  centres  of  the 
nervous  system,  i.e.  the  brain  and 
the  spinal  cord.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  central  impulses  is  meant 
the  influence  which  is  conveyed 
back  again  from  those  centres  to 
the  nerves  of  a  particular  part. 

PERIPHIMO'SIS.  This  aff^ec- 
tion  has  been  described  under  the 
term  paraphymosis,  which  is  more 
generally  used,  though  the  preposi- 
tion peri-  is  more  signilicaut  of  the 
affection  than  para-. 

PERIPHY'LLIA  {^epl,  about, 
<f>v\\ov,  a  leaf).  A  term  applied 
by  Link  to  the  minute  hypogynous 
scales  found  within  the  paleae  of 
grasses.  These  little  organs  have 
perplexed  the  nomenclature  of 
botany  not  a  little,  for,  while  some 
call  them  corolla,  others  call  them 
squarnulse ;  Linnreus  termed  nec- 
tarium,  Richard  glumella,  De  Can- 
doUe  glumellula,  and  De  Beauvois 
lodicula.  Surely  we  may  here 
exclaim,  " Ohe,  jam  satis  est"  ! 

PERIPLE  URI'TIS  {ittpl, 
around,  and  pleuritis).     A  sup- 


purative inflammation  in  the  costo- 
pleural  cellirlar  tissue,  occurring 
independently  of  traumatic  causes 
or  of  pleurisy.    This  disease  is  rare. 

PERIPNEUMO'NIA  {-Kepn^viv- 
fjLovla,  iuflammation  about  the 
kings).  Peripneumony  ;  inflam- 
mation of  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lung.  The  term  is  synonymous 
with  pneumonia,  although  it  would 
seem  to  imply  either  a  more  intense 
degree  of  the  disease,  or  a  more 
superficial  afl'ection.  The  term 
Secondary  has  been  applied  to 
Pneumonia  when  it  occurs  as  a 
complication  of  some  other  disease. 

Peripneumonia  notha.  Spurious 
or  bastard  peripneumony  ;  a  form 
of  bronchitis,  termed  by  Dr.  Bad- 
ham  asthenic.  It  is  sometimes 
called  catarrhics  suffocativus  ;  and 
by  Frank,  catarrhus  bronchiormn. 

PEKIPROCTI'TIS  {TTipl,  around, 
irpaiKTos,  the  anus,  the  hinder  parts). 
Inflammation  of  the  areolar-  tissue 
surrounding  the  rectum. 

PE'RI  SPERM  {wepl,  around, 
(TTTtpfia,  seed).  Another  name  for 
the  albumen,  or  the  substance 
lying  between  the  integuments 
and  the  embryo  of  some  seeds. 
By  Richard  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  testa  or  spermodenn  of 
other  wi'iters. 

PERISPLENI'TIS  (irepf, 
around,  (twXtiu,  the  spleen).  In- 
flammation of  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  spleen. 

PE'RISSADS  (TPfpio-o-Js,  odd,  of 
numbers,  opposed  to  Spnoy,  eve7i), 
A  term  connected  with  the  new 
theory  of  atomic  weights,  and 
denoting  elements  of  uneven  ato- 
micity, including  the  monads  and 
triads.  See  atomicity  and  Ar- 
tiads. 

Periss-artiads.  The  name  of  a 
third  class  of  elements,  which 
have  now  an  odd,  now  an  even 
atomicity. 
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PERISTA'LTIC  CONTRAC- 
TION (ir6pi(rTo\Ti/f({j,  clasping  and 
compressing).  Peristole.  A  term 
applied  to  the  vermicular  contrac- 
tions of  the  intestines  upon  them- 
selves, in  successive  circles,  by 
means  of  which  their  contents  are 
forced  onwards. 

PERISTAPHYLI'NUS  {irepl, 
about,  (TTa(pvXi),  the  uvula).  A 
term  applied  to  two  muscles  of 
the  palate :  the  extermis,  or  the 
circumflexus  palati  ;  and  the  in- 
ternios,  or  the  levator  palati 
mollis. 

Peristaphylo  -  phary/igeus.  The 
first  or  upper  portion  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus  muscle  ;  the  second  or 
middle  portion  is  termed  pharyjigo- 
sta2)hyUnus ;  the  third  or  lower 
portion,  thyro-staphylinus. 

PERISTO'MIUM  {irepl,  about, 
crr6tj.a,  the  mouth).  The  mem- 
brane, or  series  of  tooth  -  like 
processes,  which  closes  the  orifice 
of  the  theca  of  mosses.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  two  such 
membranes,  an  inner  and  an  outer 
peristomium. 

PERISTRO'MA  {irfpiffTpco/xa,  a 
covering).  Literally,  rich  tapestry- 
work,  wherewith  floors  or  beds 
were  spread.  This  term  is  probably 
applied,  by  Pecquet,  to  the  mucous 
or  villous  coat  of  the  intestines, 
called  by  Bilsius  miisciim  villosum  ; 
by  Bartholine,  criista  memhranosa  ; 
and  by  De  Graaf,  crusta  vermi- 

PERISY'STOLE  (irepi',  around, 
ffvaroK-ri,  a  contraction).  The 
pause  or  interval  which  occurs 
between  the  systole  or  contrac- 
tion, and  the  diastole  or  dilatation, 
of  the  heart. 

PERITHE'CIUM  {irepl,  around, 
eijKTi,  a  theca).  The  bag  of  fruc- 
tification in  some  fimgi ;  the  organ 
in  which  the  asci  are  immersed. 
The   term  peridium  denotes  also 


a  kind  of  covering  of  sporidia ; 
the  tei-m  peridiolum  is  its  diminu- 
tive. _ 

PERFTOMY  {irepiTOfi-f,,  a  cutting 
round).  Syndedomy.  An  opera- 
tion for  removing  nearly  the  entire 
con_[u.nctiva  and  sub-conjunctival 
tissue  immediately  around  the 
cornea,  together  with  as  much  of 
the  pannous  corneal  conjunctiva 
as  possible. 

PERITON.ffi'UM  {wepirS 
stretched  or  strained  over).  The 
serous  membrane  which  lines  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities,  and 
invests  all  fhe  viscera  contained 
therein. 

1.  Pei-itonceal  fever.  Puerperal, 
or  child-bed  fever,  so  called  from 
its  occurring  frequently  after 
labour. 

2.  Peritonitis.  Inflammation 
of  the  peritouffium.  It  is  simple 
or  tubercular.  The  latter  is  called 
tubercular  mesenteritis,  and  tabes 
mesentcrica,  when  the  mesenteric 
glands  and  the  folds  of  the  mesen- 
tery are  the  chief  seat  of  the 
tubercular  deposit. 

3.  Peritonitis  puerjierarum. 
Puerperal  peritonitis,  also  called 
metro -peritonitis. 

PERI'TROPAL  (Trep.',  around, 
rpeirai,  to  turn).  A  term  applied 
to  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  when 
it  is  directed  from  the  axis  to  the 
horizon,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
its  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  pericarp  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

PERITYPHLI'TIS  {inpi, 
around,  Tv<p\6v,  ca?cum,  and  the 
termination  -itis,  denoting  inflam- 
mation). Inflammation  of  the 
areolar  tissue  which  connects  the 
caecum  with  the  psoas  and  iliac 
muscles.    See  Typhlitis. 

PERIVASCULAR  (irfpi,  around, 
vasculum,  a  little  vessel).  The  term 
applied  to  that  which  surrounds 
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the  walls  of  vessels  as  the  lymph 
spaces  around  the  blood-vessels. 

PERI  VITE'LLINE  SPACE. 
The  space  which,  in  the  ovum, 
exists  between  the  zona  peUucida 
and  the  vitellus  or  yolk. 

PERIZO'MA  {-irepl^co/j.a,  that 
which  is  girded  round  one). 
Literally,  a  girdle  ;  a  truss  ;  also 
the  diaphragm. 

PE'RLATE  ACID.  The  name 
given  by  Bergmann  to  the  acidu- 
lous phosphate  of  soda ;  the 
phosphate  of  soda  had  been  pre- 
viously called  sal  mirahile  perla- 
tum.  By  Guyton-Morveau  it  was 
named  our  die  acid. 

PERMANENT  GAS.  A  gas 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
liquid  or  solid  state ;  of  recent 
years  most  gases  have  by  means 
of  great  jiressm-e  and  cold  been 
reduced    to    a    liquid   and  solid 

PERMANENT  INK.  A  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  thickened 
with  sap-green  or  cochineal ;  used 
for  marking  linen. 

PERMANENT  WHITE. 
Sulphate  of  baryta.  At  a  high 
temperature  it  fuses  into  an  opaque 
white  enamel,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  earthenware, 
and  as  a  pigment. 

PEUMEABPLITY  {per, 
through,  meare,  to  pass).  That 
property  of  certain  bodies  by  which 
they  admit  the  passage  of  other 
bodies  through  their  sirbstauce. 
The  cellular  tissue  of  plants  is 
pervieable  by  fluids,  though  at  the 
same  time  imperforate. 

PERNICIOUS  ANiEMIA.  See 
Idiopathic  Ancemia. 

PE'RNIO  {irrepva,  the  heel).  A 
chilblain,  especially  one  occurring 
on  the  heel  ^  the  etiect  of  inflamma- 
tion caused  by  cold.  Pernio  simplex 
is  simple  chilblain,  in  which  the 
cuticle  is  unbroken ;  pernio  exul- 
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ceratus  is  kibo,  accompanied  with 
ulceration. 

PERO'NE  {irepdvri,  h  brooch). 
The  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the 
leg  ;  so  called  from  its  resembling 
the  pin  of  a  brooch. 

1.  Peroneus  longus.  A  muscle 
placed  at  the  outer  part  of  the  leg, 
and  under  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

2.  Peroneus  hrevis.  A  muscle 
having  the  same  form  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  not  so  long.  They  are 
both  extensors  of  the  leg. 

3.  Peroneus  tertius.  A  muscle 
which  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum,  but  may 
be  considered  as  analogous  to  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  of  the  fore-arm. 

4.  Nermis  peroneus.  The  external 
popliteal  or  peroneal  nei've.  The 
internal  popliteal  is  the  tibialis. 

PERONOSPORA  INFESTANS. 
The  name  given  to  the  fungus  which 
causes  the  "  jiotato-disease." 

PE'ROXIDE.  A  term  applied  in 
chemical  nomenclature  to  denote  the 
highest  degree  of  oxidation  of  which 
a  compound  is  capable  which  does 
not  possess  acid  properties.  See 
Per. 

PE'RSICUS  IGNIS.  Persian 
fire  ;  a  term  applied  by  Avicenna 
to  that  species  of  carbuncle  which 
is  attended  with  pustules  and 
vesications. 

PERSrSTENS  FEBRIS.  A 
regular  intermittent,  the  paroxysms 
of  which  return  at  constant  and 
stated  times. 

PERSrSTENT  and  CADU'- 
COUS.  Terms  employed  in  botany, 
the  former  to  denote  those  parts  of 
plants  which  do  not  fall  at  the  usual 
period,  as  the  corolla  of  campanula, 
what  are  called  "evergi-een"  leaves, 
&c.  ;  the  latter,  to  denote  those 
parts  which  do  fall  eai'ly,  as  the 
calyx  of  poppy,  &c. 

PE'RSONATE  {jiersona,  a  mask). 
Masked  ;   a  teim  applied  to  that 
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form  of  the  gamopetaloas  corolla, 
in  which  the  limb  is  unequally 
divided,  the  upper  division,  or  lip, 
being  arched,  the  lower  pi'ominent, 
and  pressed  against  it,  so  tliat  the 
whole  resembles  the  mouth  of  a 
gaping  animal,  as  in  antii'rhinum. 
See  Uingent. 

PERSPIRATION  {perspirare,  to 
breathe  through).  The  watery 
vapour  which  is  constantly,  but 
imperceptibly,  passing  off  through 
the  skin  is  termed  insensible  per- 
spiration ;  when  it  is  so  excessive  as 
to  collect  in  drops  upon  the  surface, 
it  constitutes  sensible  perspiration, 
or  sweat. 

Pers^iiratory  ducts.  Spiral  tubes 
which  commence  apparently  in  the 
corium,  proceed  upwards  between 
the  papilla},  and  terminate  by  open 
pores  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cuticle. 

PERTU'SSIS.  Tiissis  convulsiva. 
Whooping-cough  ;  a  contagious  and 
infectious  malady,  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  cough,  occurring  in 
paroxysms,  terminated  by  vomiting. 
It  is  also  called  chin-cough. 

PERVIGI'LIUM  {pervigil,  ever- 
watchful).  Pervigilia.  Prolonged 
sleeplessness  ;  a  watching  or  sitting 
up  all  night. 

PES.  A  foot.  Hence,  the  term 
is  applied  to  parts  resembling  afoot, 
as — 

1.  Pes  anserinua.  The  goose's 
foot  ;  the  name  of  a  plexus  of 
nerves,  formed  by  the  facial,  or 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  on 
the  side  of  the  face,  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  spreading  foot  of  a 
palmijiede. 

2.  Pes  accessorius.  Eminentia 
collateralis.  A  swelling  whicli  is 
found  near  the  junction  of  the 
posterior  with  the  descending  cornu 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain ; 
it  corresponds  to  the  collateral  sulcus 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 


3.  Pes  hippocampi.  The  extremity 
of  the  hippocampus  major,  which 
has  been  likened  to  the  club-foot  of 
some  animal,  from  its  presenting 
numerous  knuckle-like  promineuces 
on  its  surface. 

P  E'  S  S  A  R  Y  {TTe(r(T6s,  a  small 
stone).  An  instrument  made  of 
wood,  &c.,  formerly  employed  to 
keep  medicinal  substances  applied 
within  the  pudenda,  but  now  used 
for  preventing  prolapsiis  of  the 
uterus  or  vagina,  or  keeping  in 
position  a  displaced  uterus.  The 
various  forms  of  the  pessary  are  the 
bung-shaped,  the  conical,  the  elylroid 
or  sheath-like  of  Cloquet,  the  cup- 
and-ball,  and  the  7'wig^-pessary. 

PESSE'MA  (ireo-ffeujuo,  a  game 
at  draughts).  A  name  given  by  Dr. 
W.  D.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  to  a  new 
form  of  skin-disease,  described  by 
Dr.  R.  Bergh,  of  Copenhagen.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  disease 
as  that  described  by  Dr.  Beigel 
under  the  name  papilloma  areo- 
clcvatum. 

PESTILENTIA.  Plague.  "A 
specific  fever,  attended  with  bubo 
of  the  inguinal  or  other  glands,  and 
occasionally  with  carbuncles," — 
Nom.  of  Bis. 

PESTIS.  This  term  is  seldom 
used  by  good  authors  to  signify  an 
infectious  disorder.  It  generally 
denotes  a  noxious  atmosphere, 
destruction,  curse,  &c. 

PETAL  {irtraXov,  a  leaf ;  strictly, 
a  neuter  form  of  ntraXos,  outspread, 
broad,  flat).  A  flower-leaf  ;  one  of 
the  divisions  of  a  corolla.  See 
Corolla. 

Petaloid  (elSoy,  IHceness).  That 
which  resembles  a  petal,  as  applied 
to  the  expanded  filament  of  certain 
stamens,  as  of  nymphsea ;  the 
stigmata  of  iris,  &c. 

PETE'CHIA  (petechia,  Ital.,  a 
flea-bite).  A  small  localized  ex- 
travasation of  blood  beneath  the 
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skiu  occurring  in  purpura,  and 
somewhat  resembling  a  flea-bite, 
but  without  the  central  point 
which  characterizes  the  puncture 
of  the  insect.  Some  varieties  of 
typhus-fever  have  been  called 
petechial-fever,  from  the  presence  of 
these  spots. 

Petechice  sine  fehre,  purpura 
apyreta,  and  numerous  other  syno- 
nyms of  purpura,  are  intended  to 
indicate  a  distinction  between  this 
form  of  eruption  and  that  which 
accompanies  typhus  and  some  other 
fevers. 

PETIOLE  [petiolus,  a  little  foot ; 
a  stalk).  The  foot-stalk,  or  leaf- 
stalk, of  a  plant.  The  apex  is  the 
part  inserted  into  the  leaf ;  the  base, 
that  which  is  connected  with  the 
stem  ;  the  cushion-like  swelling 
sometimes  occurring  at  the  base,  is 
called  apulvinus.  The  term petiolate 
is  applied  to  leaves  formed  with  a 
stalk,  whether  long  or  short,  simple 
or  compound. 

P  E  T I  T  M  A  L.  The  French 
term  for  the  less  severe  attacks 
of  epilepsy,  as  opposed  to  Ifmit 
Mai,  which  is  applied  to  the  disease 
in  its  more  serious  form,  when 
the  fits  are  sudden,  violent,  and 
characterized  by  severe  tonic  and 
clonic  spasms. 

PETIT'S  OPERATION.  The 
operation  for  removing  the  stric- 
ture in  strangulated  hernia  with- 
out laying  open  the  sac,  but  by 
merely  dividing  the  tendinous  and 
cellular  tissues  outside  the  neck 
of  the  sac. 

PETRIFYING  SPRING.  A 
term  commonly  applied  to  a  spring 
of  water  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  dis- 
solved in  carbonic  acid,  and  thus 
rendered  capable  of  coating  or  in- 
crusting  any  object,  exposed  to  its 
action,  with  a  compact  layer  of 
carbonate     of    lime,  suggesting 


thereby  the  erroneous  idea  of  the 
object's  having  been  converted  into 
limestone.  This  incrustation  is 
tufa  or  tuff.    See  Stalactite. 

PE'TRO-  (TreVpo,  a  rock).  A 
term  relating  to  the  as  petrosu,m, 
or  petrous  portion  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  as  ^eiro-occipital,  petro- 
sphenoidal,  &c. 

Pctro-salpingo-staphylinus.  An 
unwieldy  designation  of  the  levator 
palati  mollis,  from  its  arising  from 
the  petrous  process  and  the  Eu- 
stachian tube,  and  being  inserted 
into  the  velum  palati. 

PETRO'LEUM.  Rock-oU ;  a 
bituminous  liquid,  which  oozes  out 
of  rocks,  and  is  also  found  on  the 
sm'face  of  certain  lakes,  especially 
in  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad. 

Petrolcne.  According  to  Bous- 
singault,  biti:mens  may  be  con- 
sidered mixtures  of  two  bodies, 
viz.  a  liquid  to  which  he  has  given 
the  name  petrolenc,  and  a  solid 
which  he  calls  asphaltene. 

PETRO'SAL  {pctrosus,  rocky). 
A  terra  applied  to  a  dense  and 
solid  mass  of  bone  forming  a  part 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  base  of  the  skull.  The 
petrosal  nerve,  or  petrosus  super- 
ticialis  major,  is  a  branch  of  the 
Vidian  nerve. 

PETTENKOFER'S  TEST.  A 
test  for  bile  acids,  "When  sulphuiic 
acid  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  sugar 
and  cholalic  acid,  a  purple  tint  is 
produced,  indicating  the  presence  of 
cholalic  acid. 

PEWTER.  An  alloy  of  four 
parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead,  in- 
termediate in  hardness  between 
lead  and  Britannia-metal. 

PEYER'S  PATCHES.  Glandu- 
lar agminatm.  These  bodies,  com- 
monly called  "Peyer's  Glands," 
plexus  intestinales,  are  of  oblong 
shape,  situated  lengthways  along 
that  surface  of  the  intestine  which 
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is  opposite  to  the  attachment  of 
the  mesentery  ;  they  are  made  up 
of  a  collection  of  lymphoid  nod- 
ules with  vessels,  nerves,  and 
lymphatics. 

PHA'CIA  {(PuKia,  the  fruit  of 
the  <paK6s,  or  lentil).  The  Greek 
term  for  lentigo  or  lenticula,  or 
freckles,  said  to  resemble  the 
lentil  in  colour  and  size.  A  dish 
of  lentils  was  supposed  to  re- 
.semble  a  freckled  skin.  Dioscorides 
was  called  Phacas  from  having  a 
freckled  face. 

PHACO-MALA'CIA  {<i>aK6s,  a 
lentil,  the  lens  of  the  eye,  ixaXaKia, 
softness).  Softening  of  the  lens  of 
the  eye. 

PH^NO'GAMOUS  (</.a///a),  to 
show,  yd/xos,  nuptials).  Phanero- 
gamous. A  term  applied  to  those 
plants  in  which  the  sexual  organs 
are  visible,  as  distinguished  from 
cryptogamous  plants,  in  which  the 
reproductive  organs  are  concealed, 
or  of  which  the  function  is  not 
understood. 

PHiENOPHTHA'LM  OTROPE 
{<paivu>,  to  show,  6(pda\fj.6s,  the 
eye,  Tp6irus,  a  turn).  A  new 
machine,  invented  by  Dr.  Bonders, 
of  Utrecht,  for  elucidating  the  move- 
ments of  the  eye-ball.  By  its  help, 
the  mathematical  analysis  made 
by  Prof.  Helmholtz  of  the  ocular 
movements  may  be  practically  de- 
monstrated . 

PHAGEDJl'NA  {(payw,  to  eat). 
"A  condition  of  wounds  or  ulcers, 
in  which  they  spread  with  a  sloughy 
surface." 

PhMgedcena  putris.  Sloughing 
phagedaena.  "A  severe  form  of 
phagedsena,  in  which  the  slough 
extends  deeper  than  the  smface." 
— Nom.  of  Dis. 

PHA'GCOYTE  {(j>h'^,  to  eat, 
Kiros,  a  cell).  The  name  given  to 
those  leucocytes  which  have  the 
power  of  enclosing  bacteria  and 


destroying  or  feeding  on  them ; 
this  function  of  leucocytes  has  been 
denied. 

PHA'GOSITE  {cpiyu,,  to  eat, 
fflriov,  food).  The  name  of  a 
jwrasite  which  is  free  during  all 
its  life,  as  the  leech,  the  flea,  the 
fly.  Prof.  Van  Beneden  com- 
pares these  to  the  luibitiUs  of  a 
hotel,  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
table  cVMte,  but  do  not  have  a 
bedroom  in  the  building.  See 
Xenosite. 

PHAI'OPHYLL  {<pai6^,  red- 
brown,  (jjvWov,  a  leaf).  Plweo- 
■pliyll.  The  name  of  a  gi-oup  of 
brown  colouring  matters  found  in 
leaves  of  plants. 

PHALACRO'SIS  {<paXiKpu,cTis, 
a  becoming  bald).  Calvitics.  The 
becoming  bald.  The  teim  (paXa- 
Kp6s,  bald-headed,  is  derived  from 
(paXapos,  having  a  patch  of  white  ; 
and  this  from  <j)aA.ds,  white  or 
shining.  The  term  ^aXaKpufia, 
phalacroma,  denotes  a  bald  head, 
and  is  used  by  Cicero  for  a  bald 
man.  Hippocrates  uses  the  ex- 
pression (paXaKpOTT]!  KfipaXris  of  a 
bone. 

PHALANGO'SIS  i<t>dxayt,  a 
battalion  of  soldiers).  Inversion 
of  the  cilia  ;  deviation  of  the  eye- 
lashes from  their  natural  position. 
The  invertcci  "phalanx"  is  pha- 
langoma. 

PHALANX  {<p<iXayO-  A  bat- 
talion in  tlie  Macedonian  armies, 
composed  of  16,000  men.  Hence 
the  term  phalanges  is  applied  to 
the  bones  of  the  fingers  and  of 
toes,  from  their  regularity. 

PHANERO'GAMOUS  {<pavep6s, 
manifest,  yajxos,  nuptials).  A 
tf-rm  applied  to  those  plants  in 
which  the  reproductive  organs  are 
visible.  It  is  synonymous  with 
phxnogamous.  They  comprise  the 
exogens  and  lithe  cndogens  of  the 
natural  system  of  plants.  ; 
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PHA'NTASM  {<pavT(iCa,  to  make 
appear).  A  perception  of  sen- 
sation in  tlie  organs  of  the  senses, 
dependent  on  internal  causes,  and 
not  excited  by  external  objects. 
See  Hallucination. 

PHANTOM-TUM9RS.  A 
characteristic  designation  of 
gaseous  or  frecal  accumulations 
in  the  intestines,  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  tumors  in  the  pelvic  or 
abdominal  regions,  for  pregnancy 
of  "pure  illusion"  of  French 
^VTiters,  &c.    See  Muscular  Tumor. 

PHARMACEU'TIC  (<t>iptxaKov, 
a  medicine).  That  branch  of  medi- 
cine which  consists  in  compoimd- 
ing  drugs.  The  term  pharma- 
ceutist or  pharmacist  is  suggested 
as  preferable  to  "pharmaceutical 
chemist ; "  perhaps  the  latter  of 
the  two  is  the  better  tenn. 

Pharmaceutical  is  a  Greek  word 
with  a  Latin  appendage.  The 
Americans  have  reduced  it  to 
pharmacft^.  "Pharmaceutic"  or 
"Phai-macic"  mthout  the  final 
-al,  would  be  better  Greek,  and, 
comparing  "therapeutic"  and 
"thoracic,"  better  (medical)  Eng- 
lish. 

PHA'RMACON  {<pip,j.aKov).  A 
poison.    A  medicine,  or  drug. 

1.  Phai  'maco-dynamics  {Svvafxi?, 
power).  That  branch  of  Materia 
Medica  which  treats  of  the  power 
or  effects  of  medicines. 

2.  Pharmaco-gnosy  {y lyudiTKw,  to 
know).  That  branch  of  Materia 
Medica  which  treats  of  the  natural 
and  chemical  history  of  unprepared 
medicines  or  simples.  It  is  also 
termed  pharmacography,  pharma- 
comathia,  &c. 

3.  Pharmaco-logia  {\6yos,  a 
description).  That  branch  of 
Acology  which  relates  to  medicines. 
General  pharmacology  treats  of 
medicines  generally,  and  embraces 
the  subjects  belonging  to  general 


pharmaco-dynamics.  Special  phar- 
macology treats  of  medicines  in- 
dividually. These  are  arranged 
by  Pereira  into  two  gi'oups,  the 
inorganic  and  the  organic ;  the 
former  is  subdivided  according 
to  the  chemical  relations  of  its 
members,  the  latter  according  to 
its  external,  or,  as^they  are  usually 
termed,  natural  history  characters. 

4.  Pharviaco-pceia  (iroie'co,  to 
make).  The  process  of  preparing 
medicines.  The  term  is  now  used 
to  denote  a  standard  code  of  medi- 
cines, published  by  the  colleges  of 
physicians  with  the  sanction  of 
Government,  containing  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

PHA'RMAGY  {<pdpixaKov,  a 
drug).  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
The  application  of  chemical,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  of  physical, 
knowledge  to  the  '  preparation  of 
medicinal  substances. 

P  H  A '  R  Y  N  X  (0apur|,  the 
throat).  A  musculo-membranous 
bag,  situated  at  the  back  part  of 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  larynx,  and 
leading  to  the  oesophagus. 

1.  Pharyngitis.  Inflammation 
of  the  pharynx.  Granular  (fol- 
licular) pharyngitis  constitutes 
"clergymen's  sore-throat."  See 
Gynanche. 

2.  Pharyngotomy  {toijl4),  section). 
The  operation  of  cutting  into  the 
pharynx,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting any  foreign  body. 

3.  Pharyngo  -  staphylinus.  The 
second  or  middle  portion  of  the 
palato-pharyngeus  muscle. 

PHENACETIN".  Para-acet- 
p)henetidin.  CsH4002H5]SrH  (CO- 
CH3).  A  white  crystalline  powder 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  with 
difficulty  in  water ;  it  possesses 
antipyretic  and  antalgic  properties. 

PHENIC  ACID.  Hydrogen 
phenatc.  Another  name  for  car- 
bolic acid,  obtained  from  coal-tar 
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oil.  Phenyl  is  a  radical  hydro- 
carbon, contained  in,  or  giving 
rise  to,  all  the  members  of  the 
phenylic  group. 

PHENOL.  Carholic  acid.  A 
substance  prepared  iu  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal-tar,  or  from  the 
vapour  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  the 
type  of  an  important  series  of  com- 
pounds of  the  aromatic  group. 

PHENOPHTHA'LMOSCOPE 
{(paivu,  to  show,  o<pdaKix6s,  the 
eye,  a-Kowew,  to  investigate).  An 
apparatus  for  investigating  the 
movements  of  the  eye-ball,  in- 
vented by  Bonders,  of  Utrecht, 
and  announced  in  1870. 

PHILOPROGE'NITIVENESS. 
A  term  in  phrenology,  indicative 
of  affection  towards  offspring.  It 
is  common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Its  organ,  according  to 
phrenologists,  is  seated  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  immediately 
above  Amativeness,  extending  to 
an  equal  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  n)edian  line. 

PHILO'SOPHERS'  STONE. 
Lapis  philosophorum.  A  mysteri- 
ous substance  supposed  to  possess 
the  power  of  converting  the  base 
metals  into  gold.  Of  this  stone, 
Ashmole  says  he  knows  enough  to 
hold  his  tongue,  but  not  enough 
to  .speak.    See  Alchcmij. 

PHILO'SOPHER'S  WOOL. 
Nil  album.  A  name  given  to 
the  white  flakes  of  light  oxide  of 
zinc. 

PHILOSO'PHICAL  LAMP.  A 
lamp  constructed  by  Dobereiner 
for  effecting  the  combination  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  means  of 
spongy  platinum, 

PHILTRE  {<t>l\rpov,  from 
<f>t\eaj,  to  love).  This  term  de- 
noted, among  the  Greeks,  a  love- 
charm,  a  potion  or  other  meaus 
of  procuring  love.  Thessaly  was 
notorious  for  love-potions. 


PHIMO'SIS  {(pl/jLwffis,  a  muzzling, 
from  <pifi6a>,  to  shut  up  as  with  a 
0(yU((y,  or  muzzle).  An  affection 
of  the  prepuce,  in  which  it  cannot 
be  drawn  back  so  as  to  uncover  the 
glaus  penis.  This  is  the  iTicar- 
ccrating  phimosis  of  Mason  Good. 
See  Parap>himosis. 

The  corresponding  Latin  term 
is  capistratio,  derived  from  capis- 
trare,  to  tie  with  a  capistrum,  a 
halter  or  muzzle. 

PHLEBEGTA'SIA  {<p\4^,  (t>\e- 
p6s,  a  vein,  eKraffis,  extension). 
Hypertrophia  venarum  ;  increment 
of  the  venules  of  the  skin  ; 
dilatation  of  veins  as  in  hsemor- 
rhoids. 

PHLEBI'SMUS  (./.Xe'i//,  f\f^6s, 
a  vein).  Closure  of  veins  by 
muscular  action. 

PHLEBITIS  («/)\6>,  a  vein). 
Inflammation  of  the  veins  ;  dis- 
tinguished by  a  hard,  cord-like, 
tender  line,  pursuing  the  course 
of  a  veiia  or  veins,  from  an  in- 
cision or  wound.  The  history  of 
phlebitis  is  that  of  the  coagula 
(thrombi)  formed  within  the 
affected  veins,  and  of  the  meta- 
morphoses through  which  these 
coagida  pass.  —  Virchow.  The 
varieties  are  the  adfiesive,  and  the 
suppurative  (pytemia). 

PHLEBO'GRAPHY  (0\€>, 
<f>Kf^6s,  a  vein,  ypd<pu,  to  describe). 
A  delineation  of  the  veins  ;  a  term 
employed  by  Dunglison,  who  has 
also  the  term  phlcholocjy,  or  a  treatise 
of  the  veins,  and  phleborrhagia,  or 
rupture  of  the  veins. 

PHLE'BOLITE  {<p\4xf;,  (pXefios, 
a  vein,  KlBos,  a  stone).  Phleholith. 
A  vein-stone  ;  a  small  calcareous 
concretion,  formed  by  degeneration 
of  coagula  in  the  cavity  of  veins. 
It  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and 
consists  of  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  with  much  animal  matter. 

PHLEBOTOMY  {<pKi^,  <t>\ffi6s, 
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a  vein,  ro/x-fi,  section).  Vencescctio. 
The  opening  of  a  vein,  for  the 
purpose  of  blood-letting. 

P  H  L  E  G  M  A  i<p\4yixa,  from 
(j>\iyai,  to  burn).  Originally,  a 
flame,  fire,  or  heat ;  one  of  the 
four  humors  of  which  the  Ancients 
thought  the  blood  was  composed. 
In  medical  language,  the  term 
acquired,  in  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, the  sense  of  inflammation 
or  heat.  It  afterwards  corre- 
sponded with  the  Latia  piticila  or 
"phlegm" — a  cold  slimy  humor  of 
tl>e  body,  connected  with  several 
diseases,  and  denoted  specially 
the  tenacious  mucus  of  the  re- 
spiratory passages.  "The  Latin 
medical  writers  retained  flegma  in 
the  sense  of  phlegm,  but  for  in- 
flammation and  swelling  they  said 
flemcn  and  plevien." — Liddell  and 
Scott. 

1.  Phlegvi-agogues  {ayaiyds,  an 
exciter).  The  ancient  name  of 
purgatives,  which  produced  glairy 
evacuations,  from  excitement  of 
the  mucous  follicles. 

2.  Phlegmatic.  A  term  applied 
to  the  pituitous  temperament,  the 
terms  phlegm  and  pituita  having 
formerly  the  same  meaning ;  they 
are  now  discarded.  See  Tempera- 
ment. 

3.  Phlegmo-rrhagia  {^'{]yj/vfjii,  to 
burst  forth).  Phlegmatorrhagia. 
Profuse  pituitous  secretion. 

4.  Phlegma,  in  Chemistry,  denotes 
a  watery  distilled  liquor,  as  distin- 
guished fi'om  a  spii'ituous  liquor. 
Hence  the  term  dephlegmation 
sigidfies  the  depriving  of  any  liquid 
of  its  superfluous  water. 

PHLEGMA'SIA  DO'LENS 
{<p\4yci),  to  burn).  (Edema  lacteiim ; 
crural  phlebitis ;  white  leg ;  white 
swelling  of  lying-in  women.  Ob- 
struction, usually  of  an  inflamma- 
tory character,  of  the  femoral 
vein,  or  of  the  femoral  and  iliac 


veins.  The  term  consists  of  a 
Greek  substantive  and  a  Latin 
adjective  (!),  and  denotes  painful 
inflammation — a  bai-barous  com- 
bination, devoid  of  any  specific 
meaning,  and  somewhat  worse,  if 
possible,  than  the  term  ' '  delirium 
tremens." 

PHLEGMA'SIA  {4>xiyo>,  to 
burn).  A  general  term,  used  by 
CuUeu,  Sauvages,  &c.,  for  local 
inflammations  ;  "  but,  as  phleg- 
masia and  phlegmatic  import,  in 
medical  language,  a  very  difl'erent 
and  almost  an  opposite  idea," 
Mason  Good  prefers  the  term 
phlogotica,  derived  from  the  same 
root. 

PHLEGMON  {<p\ey/jLovfi,  inflam- 
mation beneath  the  skin).  Acute 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
sulocutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

PHLCEUM  {4>\oi6s,  bark).  Peri- 
dermis.  The  name  given  by  Mohl 
to  one  of  the  layers  of  bark,  the 
epi-phlceuvi  of  Link.  See  Bai-k  of 
plants. 

PHLOGI'STIC  THEORY  {<p\o- 
yia-Tos,  set  on  fire).  A  theory  pro- 
pounded by  Becker  and  Stalil, 
according  to  wdiich  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  were  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  evolution  of  a 
peculiar  subtle  principle,  called 
phlogiston. 

PHLOGI'STICATED  AIR.  The 
name  given  by  Priestley  to  nitro- 
gen, or  the  mephitic  air  of  Ruther- 
ford. 

PHLOGI'STON  {(PKoyiarSs,  set 
on  fire,  fi'om  (pKeyco,  to  burn).  A 
name  given  by  Stahl  to  an  imagi- 
nary substance,  by  the  existence 
of  which  he  explained  the  pheno- 
mena of  combustion.  Combustible 
bodies  were  supposed  to  consist 
of  an  incombustible  base,  united 
to  this  phlogiston,  which  escaped 
during  combustion.  This  process 
I  is  now  atti-ibuted  to  the  combination 
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of  combustible  matter  with  oxygen, 
which  is  lieuce  called  a  supporter 
of  combustion. 

PHLOGO'SIS  {4,\oy6oo,  to  in- 
flame). An  inflammation  ;  a  flush- 
ing. The  first  genus  of  the  order 
phlegmasice  in  CuUen's  nosology  ; 
it  is  distinguished  into  simple 
phlegmon  and  erysipelas,  and  is 
succeeded  by  abscess,  gangi'ene,  or 
sphacelation.  Phl6gosin  is  a  sub- 
stance produced  by  the  growth  in 
a  culture-medium  of  staphylococcus 
aureus  ;  when  injected  under  the 
skin  it  produces  intense  inflamma- 
tion. 

PHLORI'DZIN  {<p\oi6p-pi^os, 
having  roots  covered  with  rind  or 
peel).  Phlorizin.  A  substance  dis- 
covered in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
root  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and 
plum  tree.  It  is  considered  to  be 
closely  allied  to  salicin. 

PWLYCTiE'NA  {(pxiKTaiva,  a 
vesicle,  from  (pxi'joi,  or  ^kv(w,  to 
bubble  or  boil  up  or  over).  Phlydis. 
A  general  term  for  a  rising  on  the 
skin,  whether  vesicle,  i)imple,  or 
pustule.  Phlyctccnosis  is  an  erup- 
tion of  phlyctsense  ;  pJilydmwdes 
is  phlyctaenous.  Phlyctcenula  is  a 
small  phlyctajna  ;  a  small  vesicle  or 
pustule  found  on  the  conjunctiva 
near  the  corneal  margin  in  phlycte- 
nular ophthalmia. 

PHLYSIS  {4>\{>Coo,  to  boil  up  or 
over).  A  term  formerly  employed 
to  denote  a  cutaneous  eruption  filled 
with  any  kind  of  fluid,  generally 
ichorous  or  vesicular  pimples.  The 
term  phlyctcena  is  now  used. 

PHLYZA'CIUM  {<p\vC6.Kiov, 
from  <p\vco  or  (pXvC<»,  to  boil  up  or 
over).  A  pustule,  commonly  of  a 
large  size,  raised  on  a  hard  circular 
base,  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and 
succeeded  by  a  thick,  hard, 
dark-coloured  scab.  Compare 
Psydracium. 

PHOCE'NIC   ACID  {■phocccm 


a  porpoise).  Delphinic  acid.  A 
volatile  acid  contained  in  train- 
oil  or  seal-oil.  P/wcenin  is  a  pe- 
culiar fatty  substance  contained 
in  ti-ain-oil  or  seal-oil,  mixed  mth 
elain. 

PHCE'NICIN  {<po7ui^,  purple). 
Indigo-purple  ;  supposed  to  be  a 
hydrate  of  indigo,  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  water. 

PHCENICrSMUS  {<l>oiuiKi(w,  to 
be  purple-red,  from  (polvi^,  purple). 
A  purple,  red,  or  crimson  state  ; 
a  synonym  of  measles. 

PHCENI'GMUS  ((PotytyuSs,  red- 
dening or  making  red ;  especially 
the  irritation  of  the  skin  by  rube- 
facients). A  reddening  of  the 
skin  ;  a  term  employed  with  the 
adjective  j)etcchialis  by  Sauvages, 
and  as  a  synonym  of  varus  by 
Ploucquet. 

PHONA'TION  {<po>vi),  voice). 
An  irregularly-formed  word,  de- 
noting the  utterance  of  vocal 
sounds.  The  term  should  be 
phoncsis,  from  which  we  have 
jihonctics  or  the  doctrine  of  vocal 
sounds. 

PHO'NOGRAPH  {(jxcvii,  voice, 
7pa0a>,  to  write,  to  record).  A 
mechanical  contrivance  by  means 
of  which  the  voice  can  actually  be 
imprinted,  so  to  sj^eak,  upon  a 
cylinder  of  metal  or  wax,  that 
cylinder  sent  by  post  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  tones  of  the  voice 
be  reproduced,  repeatedly,  upon 
another  phonograph. 

PHONOME'TRIC  {ffxcv^,  voice, 
fierpov,  measure).  Voice-measur- 
ing ;  a  term  applied  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  vocal  sounds  by  means  of 
auscultation. 

PHOKA'NTHIUM  (^e'pco,  to 
bear,  dvdos,  a  flower).  The  term 
applied  by  Richard  to  that  form 
of  the  7-eceptacle  in  plants,  which 
is  not  fleshy,  but  is  surrounded  by 
an  involucrum,  as  in  Composita'. 
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It  is  also  termed  clinaiithuim,  and 
more  commonly  thalamus. 

PHO'SGENE  GAS  (05?,  light, 
yevvdo},  to  produce).  Oxychloride 
of  carbmi.  Chloro-carbonic  acid 
gas  ;  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
carbon  monoxide.  It  is  named 
from  the  peculiar  power  of  the 
sunbeam  in  effecting  this  com- 
bination. 

PHOSPHAS.  A  phosphate;  a 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  phos- 
phoric acid  with  a  salifiable  base, 
as  pkospha.1  calcis,  phosphate  of 
lime,  or  the  cornu  ustum  of  the 
pharmacopceia. 

PhospJias  sodcP:  Phosphate  of 
soda.  Tasteless  purging  salt,  pre- 
pared from  bones  and  cai'bouate 
of  soda.  It  was  first  discovered 
combined  with  ammonia,  in  urine, 
by  Stockwitz,  and  was  called  fusible, 
or  viicrocosmic  salt. 

PHOSPHA'TIC  DIA'THESIS. 
A  morbid  state  of  the  constitution, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  the 
phosphates  of  magnesia,  ammonia, 
and  lime  (j^hosphatiiria)  in  the  urine. 
See  Calculus. 

PHO'SPHENE((/>aij,  light,  (paivw, 
to  make  to  appear).  The  lumi- 
nous image,  or  circle  of  light, 
produced  by  pressure  on  any  part 
of  the  retina,  and  lasting  as  long 
as  the  pressure  is  continued.  It 
resembles  the  "  eye  "  in  a  peacock's 
tail. 

PHOSPHITE.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  phosphorous  acid 
\vith  a  salifiable  base. 

PHOSPHO-NECRO'SIS.  A 
disease  occasioned  by  exposure  to 
the  vapours  of  phosphorus,  and 
characterized  by  painful  swellings 
and  inflammation  of  the  lower 
jaw,  sometimes  resulting  in  mor- 
tification and  exfoliation  of  the 
bone. 

PHOSPHORE'SCENCE  {<p5>s, 
light,   i>(poi,   to  carry).    A  term 


applied  to  the  li;minous  appear- 
ance of  the  sea,  especially  in  the 
track  of  sailing  vessels,  occasioned, 
according  to  Meyen — 1,  by  mucus 
dissolved  in  the  sea-water  ;  2,  by 
animals  covered  with  a  luminous 
mucus,  as  medusce  ;  and,  3,  by 
animals  possessing  phosphorescent 
organs,  as  oniscus  fulgens.  The 
term  "phosphorescence"  is  derived 
from  the  opinion  that  the  phenome- 
non depends  on  the  combustion  of 
phosphorus  at  a  low  temperature. 
See  Solar  Phosphor-us. 

1.  Fhospho7-escence  of  insulation. 
A  property  possessed  by  many 
bodies,  in  consequence  of  which, 
after  long  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays,  they  become  luminous  in  the 
dark  on  the  application  of  heat. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  so-called 
phosphorus  of  Baldwin,  phospho- 
rus of  Canton,  phosphorus  of 
Bologna,  &c. 

2.  Phospliorcsccncc  of  organic 
remains  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 
A  luminous  property  observed  in 
touchwood,  and  in  sea-fish,  on 
which  a  luminous  film  is  formed. 
The  phosphorescence  appears  to  be 
owing  to  a  low  sort  of  combustion, 
as  the  emission  of  light  decreases 
on  rarefying  the  air. 

3.  Phosphorescence  of  organic 
bodies  during  life.  A  phenomenon 
which  occurs  in  the  marigold  and 
yellow  lily,  a  little  after  sunset, 
when  the  atmosphere  has  been 
very  much  heated  in  July  and 
August.  It  is  probably  of  electri- 
cal nature.  The  luminosity  of  the 
infusoria,  zoophytes,  fire-flies,  and 
glow-worms  is  a  subject  of  much 
obscurity. 

4.  Minerals  vi'hich  become  phos- 
phorescent from  heat  are  some- 
times called  jtyro-phosphoric  ;  from 
friction,  frictio-phosphoric ;  from 
electricity,  electro-phosphoric ;  and 
from  exposure  to  the  sun,  helio- 
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phosphoric.  The  last  are  said  to 
be  insolarized,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  varieties  of  calcitc. 

PHO'SPHORUS  {<t>ws,  light, 
(pipai,  to  briug,  so  called  from  its 
luminous  aj^pearance  in  the  dark). 
A  yellow,  waxy  substance,  origi- 
nally prepared  from  urine,  and 
afterwards  from  bones.  Aynorphous 
or  red  phosphorus  is  an  allotropic 
variety,  prepared  by  keeping  ordi- 
nary phosphorus  for  several  days 
at  a  temperature  of  450°  or  460° 
Fahr.  ;  it  forms .  a  red  or  purple, 
friable,  amorphous  mass.  Black 
phosiJhorus  is  another  amorphous 
variety,  obtained  by  very  suddenly 
cooling  melted  phosphorus.  White 
phosphorus  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  light.  Viscous  phos- 
phorus  is  obtained  by  heating 
phosphorus  to  niiar  its  melting 
point,  and  then  suddenly  cooling 
it. 

1.  Phosphoric  acid.  An  acid 
obtained,  in  the  form  of  white 
flakes,  by  igniting  phosphorus 
under  a  large  bell  jar.  Its  salts 
are  called  phosphates. 

2.  \. Phosphor oits  acid.  An  acid 
produced,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
volatile  powder,  by  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus.  Its  salts 
are  called  phosphites. 

3.  Phosphuret.  A  compound  of 
phosphorus  -with  a  combustible  or 
metallic  oxide,  as  j)hosphuret  of 
iron,  &c. 

4.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen. 
Phosphine.  A  gaseous  compound, 
formed  by  heating  phosphorus  in 
a  retort  completely  filled  with 
liquor  potassce.  Gaseous  bubbles 
escape,  which  take  fire  sponta- 
neously in  the  air. 

5.  Phosphorus  of  Baldwin  is  the 
ignited  muriate  of  lime  ;  phosphorus 
of  Canton,  oyster-shells,  calcined 
with  sulphur  ;  and  phosphorus  of 
Bologna,  the  sulphate  of  barytes. 


These  are  consequently  misnomers. 
See  Phosphorescence  by  ivsulaiion. 

6.  Phosphorus  Bottle.  A  con- 
trivance •  for  obtaining  instanta- 
neous light.  It  is  made  by  melting 
together  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
in  a  bottle,  the  sulphide  of  phos- 
phorus thus  produced  being  readily 
ignited  by  friction. 

PHOTO  -  CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS.  A  method  suggested 
by  Mr.  Cartmell,  in  1858,  of  separ- 
ating the  colours  imparted  to  flame 
by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  which  consisted  in  the  use 
of  coloured  media  through  which 
the  light  was  allowed  to  pass. 
These  media,  by  selective  absorp- 
tion, cut  off  the  rays  of  some 
colours  and  allowed  others  to  pass. 
This  process  has  now  been  super- 
seded by  the  method  of  spectrum 
analysis. 

PHOTO  -  CHEMICAL 
INDUCTION.  A  term  expressive 
of  the  effect  of  light  upon  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  No  action 
is  found  to  take  place  during  the 
first  moment  or  two  ;  action  then 
commences,  and  rapidly  increases 
to  a  maximum. 

PHOTO'GRAPHY  (<t>S>s,  <pcor6s, 
light,  ypd<pu,  to  paint).  {Eclio- 
graphy. )  A  term  commonly  applied 
to  the  modern  art  of  taking  sun- 
pictures  ;  but  the  term  is  incor- 
rect, for  it  indicates  the  agency  of 
light,  whereas  it  appears  that  the 
picture  is  produced,  not  by  light, 
but  by  a  chemical  agent  accom- 
panying light,  termed  actinism. 
The  term  transcends  the  limits  of 
tire  art  which  it  designates. 

PHOTO'METER  {<t>S>s,  (pwrSs, 
light,  fiirpov,  a  measure).  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  light  emitted  by 
different  incandescent  substances  ; 
it  generally  consists  of  a  paper 
screen,  on  which  fall  the  sliadows 
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of  an  object  placed  between  the 
screen  and  the  sources  of  the 
light  ;  the  more  intense  the 
shadow,  the  more  powerful  the 
light. 

PHOTO'METRY  {(pZs,  (pcorSs, 
light,  jxerpov,  a  measure).  A  me- 
thod for  estimating  the  relative 
intensities  of  light. 

PHOTOPHO'BIA  (065s,  (t>wT6s, 
light,  (p6fios,  fear).  Intolerance  of 
light,  such  as  occurs  in  some  cases 
of  corneal  ulceration. 

PH'OTOPHONE  {<pSjs,  <Put6s, 
light,  (pcauri,  a  voice).  An  apparatus 
for  the  production  and  reproduc- 
tion of  sound  by  means  of  light. 
See  Telephone. 

PHOTO'PSIA  {<ps,s,  i>wT6s,  light, 
6^Ls,  sight).  Visus  lucidus.  The 
subjective  sensation  of  a  bright 
light.  See  Phosphene.  It  is  the 
marmaryge  of  Hippocrates. 

PHRA'GMATA  {<l>pdyfia,  from 
(ppda-a-ai,  to  fence).  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  botany,  to  spurious  dis- 
sepiments,  which  do  not  alternate 
with  the  stigma — when,  for  in- 
stance, they  are  horizontal,  as  in 
Cathartocarpus  fistula,  or  vertical, 
as  in  Verbena.    See  Dissepiments. 

PHRAGMIDIOTHRIX 
{(ppdy/xa,  a  palisade,  hair').  A 
genus  of  Leptotrichece.  The  threads 
are jointless  and  sulphurless.  Habi- 
tat water.  The  successive  sub-divi- 
sion of  cells  is  continuous. 

Phragmidiothrix  multiseptata. 
Cocci  and  threads,  the  latter  being 
separated  by  transverse  partitions 
into  short  cylindrical  discs  which 
divide  by  transverse  and  longitu- 
dinal division  into  cocci.  They 
occur  attached  to  crabs  in  sea- water. 

PHRENES  (plural  of  0p^v,  the 
mind).  The  diaphragm  ;  so  called 
because  the  Ancients  supposed  it 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind.  Hence 
the  terms — 

1.    Phrenic.    A  designation  of 


the    internal    respiratory  nerve, 
which  goes  to  the  diaphragm. 

2.  Phrenica.  Diseases  affecting 
mental  faculties,  the  first  order  of 
the  class  Neurotica  of  Good.  Also 
medicines  which  affect  the  mental 
faculties,  as  narcotics,  inebriants, 
&c. 

3.  Phrenitis.  Plu'ensy ;  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  A  term 
under  which  have  been  confounded 
arachnoitis  and  encephalitis.  It 
constitutes  the  third  genus  of  the 
order  phlegmasice  of  CuUen.  *p6- 
vTtls  is  strictly  a  fem.  adjective, 
and  requires  the  addition  of  v6cros 
to  complete  its  meaning, 

4.  Phrcno-logy  {\6yos,  an  ac- 
count). A  description  of  the 
mind  ;  a  science,  introduced  by 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  by  which 
particular  characters  and  propen- 
sities are  indicated  by  the  con- 
formation and  protuberances  of 
the  skull.  The  several  organs, 
mth  the  indications  of  each,  will 
be  found  in  their  alphabetical 
order. 

5.  Phreno-pathia  (irdOos,  dis- 
ease). A  general  term  for  mental 
disease  or  insanity ;  synonymous 
with  phrenica. 

PHTHEI'RIASIS  {4>B^ipia(ris, 
the  lousy  disease,  from  (pBdp,  a 
louse).  Phthiriasis.  Morbus  pedi- 
cidaris.  Lousiness  ;  a  variety  of 
malis,  or  cutaneous  vermination, 
occasioned  by  the  several  kinds 
of  pediculus  which  infest  the 
human  body.  See  Pediculus  and 
Dermatozoa. 

PHTHIRIUS  INGUINALIS. 
The  Crab-louse  ;  a  human,  para- 
site, belonging  to  the  subdivision 
Ectozoa,  infesting  the  groins. 

PHTHI'SIS  {(pela-Ls,  consump- 
tion). A  term  hitherto  employed 
as  synonymous  with  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs,  but  capable 
of   being    applied,   as  a  general 
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terra,  to  other  diseases  of  the 
lung-tissue.  Tlius  we  have  hm- 
morrhagic  and  embolic  phthisis, 
bronchial  and  pneumonic  phthisis, 
syphilitic  phthisis,  fibroid  phthisis, 
&c 

PHTHISIS  BULBI.  Wasting 
of  the  eye-ball,  secondary  to  disease 
or  injury. 

PHTHOE'  {(t>Blvai,  to  corrupt). 
Ulceration  of  the  lungs.  This, 
and  phthisis,  are  the  two  branches 
under  which  the  Greek  pathologists 
generally  treated  of  consumiition. 

PHY  LLARIES  {(pvwdpioy,  dim. 
of  (pvWov,  a  leaf).  Miuute  leaves, 
constituting  the  outer  ring  or 
rings  of  bracts,  which  surround 
the  florets  of  chamomile,  worm- 
wood, and  other  composite  plants. 

PHYLLOCY'ANIN  {i>i\\ou,  a 
leaf,  Kvdueos,  blue).  The  blue 
colouring  matter  of  flowers ;  a 
substitute  for  litmus,  extremely 
sensitive  to  minute  traces  of  free 
alkali. 

PHYLLO'DIUM  (</>i5xAo>/,aleaf). 
A  teiTii  applied  to  the  petiole  of  a 
leaf,  when  it  is  expanded  and 
leafy,  and  the  lamina  abortive,  as 
in  many  species  of  Acacia. 

PHYLLOME  {(piwov,  a  leaf). 
The  term  ai'plied  to  the  difl'erent 
constituents,  sepals,  petals,  &c., 
of  a  flower,  indicating  that  they 
are  but  modified  leaves. 

PHYLLOTA'XIS  (0i5A\o«',a  leaf, 
rd^is,  arrangement).  Leaf-order  ; 
the  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the 
stem.  Leaves  are  called  radical, 
when  they  rise  from  the  stem 
close  to  the  ground  ;  alternate, 
when  each  leaf  is  developed  singly, 
and  follows  the  preceding  leaf  in 
a  certain  order ;  opposite,  when 
the  leaves  are  placed  opposite  to 
each  other  on  the  stem  :  verticil- 
late,  when  they  are  placed  in  whorls 
or  circles  on  the  san)e  plane ; 
decmsate,    when  they  are  placed 


alternately  across  in  pairs  at  right 
angles. 

PHYLLOXERA  VASTA'TRIX. 
The  narrie  of  the  insect  which 
infests  ,the  vine,  causing  wholesale 
destruction  of  vineyards. 

PHYLO'GENY  {<pd\ou,  a  race, 
yevvaai,  to  produce).  The  genea- 
logy of  animal  forms  ;  a  term 
indicating  the  process  of  evolution 
in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  so  as  to  mark  out  the 
line  of  descent  of  each  group  of 
living  beings,  and  to  furnish  it 
with  its  proper  genealogical  tree, 
or  "  phylum." 

PHY'MA  {(pvfia,  tuber,  a  tumor, 
from  ^vai,  to  spring  forth).  A 
terra  applied  by  Hippocrates,  and 
the  older  writers,  to  a  suppurating 
turaor,  and  employed  by  Willan 
as  a  generic  terra,  including  fur- 
imculus,  anthrax,  and  hordeolum. 
See  Dermatapostasis. 

PHYMA'TOID  {(pvfia,  tuber,  e/- 
Sos,  likeness),  Phyraa-like  ;  a  term 
applied  to  a  fonn  of  cancer,  called 
by  Miller  reticular.    See  Cancer. 

PHYSAGO'GA  {ct>vaa,  flatus, 
a.yo>y6s,  carrying  off).  Physa- 
gogues  or  carminatives  ;  medicines 
for  dispelling  flatulence  and  reliev- 
ing colicky  pain. 

PHY'SALIS  ALKEKE'NGI, 
Winter  cherry ;  a  solanaceous 
plant  aS'ording  an  example  of  an 
accrescent  calyx, — an  interesting 
object  in  a  group  of  skeleton- 
leaves.  The  fruit  yields  physalin, 
a  bitter  principle,  of  known  repute 
in  gout,  and  the  leaves  have  been 
used  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  a 
substitute  for  quinine. 

PHYSCO'NIA  {<t>v(TK<iv,  a  fat 
paunch).  Inflation  ;  corpulency ; 
a  term  substituted  for  the  inegalo- 
splanchmis,  or  big-bowel,  of  Hip- 
pocrates. Mason  Good  uses  para- 
bysma,  generally,  for  visceral  tur- 
gescence. 
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PHY'SIC  NUT.  The  seed  of 
the  C'urcas  purgnns  and  C.  multi- 
fidus.  The  expressed  oil,  called 
jatropha-oil,  has  been  lately  im- 
ported under  the  name  of  oil  of 
luild  castor-seeds. 

PHY'SIC AL  SALT.  The  name 
by  which  sulphate  of  magnesia 
is  known  at  Lymington  in  Hamp- 
shire. 

PHYSI'CIAIsr  (5  ct>y<TiK6s,  from 
(pva-is,  nature).  This  term  once 
designated  the  natural  2Jhilosophcr, 
who  was  also  the  medical  man  ;  but 
when  theinvestigation  of  nature  was 
separated  from  the  art  of  healing, 
the  name  "physician"  continued 
to  designate  the  latter  only.  In 
classical  literature,  the  (pva-iKS;;,  or 
physical  philosopher,  was  distin- 
guished from  the  tiOikSs,  or  moral 
philosopher,  without  regard  to  the 
healing  art,  the  professor  of  which 
was  called  in  Greek  larpus,  and  in 
Latin  medicus. 

PHYSICS  {(PvaiK-h,  natural). 
The  science  which  is  employed  in 
observing  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  term  meta-physics  denotes  a 
science  which  is  distinct  from,  or 
beymul,  physics,  as  abstractions, 
accidents,  relations,  &c. 

PHYSIO'GNOMY  {<p{jffi,, 
nature,  yiyvwa-Kcc,  to  judge  of). 
The  study  of  the  general  cha- 
racter, or  of  diseased  states,  from 
the  features  of  the  face,  and  the 
cast  of  the  countenance.  The 
tliree  principal  traits  observable 
in  the  countenance  are — 

1.  The  oculo-zygomatic  trait,  com- 
mencing at  the  greater  angle  of  the 
eye,  and  .lost  a  little  below  the 
projection  formed  by  the  cheek- 
bone. This  is  the  index  of  dis- 
orders of  the  cerebro-nervous 
system. 

2.  The  nasal  trait,  beginning  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  ala  nasi, 
and   embracing  in    a  semicircle, 


more  or  less  perfect,  the  outer  line 
of  the  orbicularis  oris.  A  trait 
is  sometimes  observed  towards 
the  middle  of  the  cheek,  forming 
a  kind  of  tangent  with  the  nasal 
trait,  and  sometimes  constituting 
the  dimple  of  the  cheeks  ;  this  is 
called  the  genal  trait.  These  in- 
dicate disorders  of  the  digestive 
passages  and  abdominal  viscera. 

3.  The  labial  trait,  beginning 
at  the  angle  of  the  lips,  and  lost 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  face. 
It  indicates  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  air-passages. 

4.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
face  grippie,  or  pinched-in  face,  a 
term  applied  by  the  French  to  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  in 
peritonitis ;  the  features  are  altered, 
and  appear  drawn  up  towards  the 
forehead,  which  is  winkled,  and 
the  nose  pointed. 

PHYSIO'LOGY  (^jJo-is,  nature, 
\6yos,  an  account).  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  functions  of 
living  organisms.    See  Mwphology. 

PHYSO'METER  {(Pvcxiui,  to  in- 
flate, fierpov,  a  measure).  A  new 
philosophical  instrument  for  de- 
termining variations  in  a  given 
volume  of  confined  au'. 

PHYSOME'TRA  {(pvadw,  to  in- 
flate, jtiTjTpa,  the  uterus).  Inflation 
of  the  uterus ;  the  presence  of 
air  wdthin  the  uterus,  or  uterine 
tympanitis. 

PHYSOSTI'GMATIN.  Sserin. 
The  poisonous  principle  of  the 
seed  of  Physostigma  venenosum, 
or  Calabar  bean,  a  native  of 
Western  Africa. 

PHYTO-ALOPE'CIA  {cI^vtSu,  a 
plant,  and  aXoTreKia,  baldness). 
The  name  given  to  common  ring- 
womi  by  Gruby,  who  cousiders 
the  granules  of  the  complaint,  as 
well  as  the  abnormal  cell-tissues 
of  favus,  as  vegetable  formations. 
Under  the  same  impression,  Dr. 
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Malmsten,  of  Stockholm,  names 
the  disease  trichophyton  tonsurans. 

PHYTODE'RMATA  [<pvr6v,  a 
plant,  ^epfjLa,  skin).  Diseases  of 
the  skin,  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  vegetable  fungi.  Dermatophyta 
is  the  correct  word. 

PHYTO'GRAPHY  (</)utoV,  a 
plant,  ypa<j>w,  to  wiite).  An  ac- 
count of  the  rules  observed  in 
describing  and  naming  plants. 

PHYTO'LOGY  (^urrfv,  a  plant, 
\6yos,  an  account).  An  accoimt 
of  plants.  This  terra  might  be 
appropriately  substituted  for  the 
term  Botany,  as  being  more  in 
accordance  with  tlio  names  of  the 
other  physical  sciences. 

PHYTO'PHAGOUS  {<pvr6v,  a 
plant,  (pdyou,  to  eat).  Herbivorous. 
Feeding  or  subsisting  on  vege- 
tables ;  a  term  applied  to  those 
animals  which  subsist  on  vege- 
table diet. 

PHYTO'SIS  {(PvtSu,  a  plant). 
A  term  proposed  by  Sir  E.  Wilson 
as  a  substitute  for  the  generic 
term  pityriasis,  suggestive  of  the 
plant-like  character  of  the  disease. 
It  may  be  applied  to  any  disease 
caused  by  the  presence  of  bacteria. 

PHYTO'TOMY  (^utoV,  a  plant, 
Tefxvw,  to  cut).  Vegetable  ana- 
tomy ;  the  display  of  the  tissues 
of  plants  by  means  of  dissection. 

PIA  MATER.  Mcninx  tnedia. 
A  very  vascular  fibrous  tissue,  in- 
vesting the  whole  surface  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  con- 
tinued, more  or  less  extensively, 
into  the  substance  of  these  organs, 
along  \w\t\\  the  vessels.  See  Dura 
Mater, 

PIAN  (a  raspberry).  The  name 
given,  on  the  American  coast,  to 
Framboesia,  or  Yaws.  Sir  E. 
Wilson  says  that  the  term  pian 
conveys  the  idea,  though  incor- 
rectly, of  the  disease  being  of 
syphilitic  origin.    See  Frambcesia. 


PIARRH^'MIA  (irrap,  fat,  aT,xa, 
blood).  Milkiness  of  the  serum 
or  fatty  blood,  arising  from  free 
fat  and  molecular  albumen.  Piar- 
rhsemia  is  a  physiological  result 
of  digestion,  pregnancy,  lactation, 
and  hybernation.  Lactescent  se- 
rum is  a  patlwlogical  result  of 
disease.  —  Tanner.    See  Lipcemia. 

PICA  (pica,  a  pie,  magpie). 
Malacia.  Depraved  appetite ;  mor- 
bid propensity  to  swallow  innutri- 
tions substances,  as  coal,  sponge, 
&c.  Paulus  jEgineta  says  that 
the  affection  is  so  called  either 
from  the  variety  of  colours  which 
the  bird  (pica)  possesses,  or  from 
its  being  subject  to  this  com- 
plaint. As  bulimia  denotes  de- 
praved appetite  in  respect  of 
quantity,  in  pica  the  morbid  appe- 
tite is  indicated  by  the  quality 
of  the  substances.  See  Allotrio- 
phagia  and  Malacia. 

PI'CAMAR  (in  pice  amarum). 
The  bitter  principle  of  tar,  and  of 
all  empyreumatic  products. 

PI'COLINE  (pix,  picis,  pitch). 
A  volatile  oily  base,  isomeric  with 
aniline,  and  found  in  coal-tar  ;  it 
is  prepared  by  the  dried  distilla- 
tion of  acrolein-animonia. 

PrCRIC  ACI D.  Carbazotic  acid. 
Trinitrophcnol.  The  last  product 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
indigo  or  Welter's  bitter  ;  it  is  a 
yellow  crystalline  powder  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  pre- 
pared by  heating  phenol  with 
nitric  acid.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  used  for  hardening  animal- 
tissues  for  microscopical  examina- 
tion. 

2.  Picric-acid  test.  A  test  for 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  urine.  A 
deep  red  colour  is  produced  when 
the  acid  is  added  to  a  mixture  of 
saccharine  urine  and  caustic  potash. 

PICRI'N.  A  bitter  substance, 
procured  from  Digitalis  purpurea, 
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and  said  to  be  identical  with  digi- 
talin. 

PrCRO  {-KiKpds,  bitter).  A 
Greek  adjective  denoting  bitter- 
ness : — 

1.  Picro-glycion  {y\vKvs,  sweet). 
Dulcarin.  A  principle  obtained 
from  the  Solamim  dulcamara,  or 
Bitter-sweet,  .supposed  by  Pelle- 
tier  to  be  sugar  conibined  ^vith 
solanine. 

2.  Picro-lichenin.  An  intensely 
bitter  crystalline  compound,  found 
in  the  lichen  Variolara  amara.  It 
is  principally  febrifuge. 

3.  Picro-mcl  {(xeXi,  honey).  Lite- 
rally, hitter-sweet.  The  character- 
istic principle  of  bile,  or  bile- 
sugar. 

4.  Picro-toxin  {to^ikSv,  poison). 
A  non-nitrogenized,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, constituting  the  deleterious 
principle  of  cocculus  indicus.  This 
substance  is  sometimes  termed 
cocculin.  It  was  discovered  in  1812, 
and  has  been  recently  introduced 
as  a  remedy  for  the  night-sweating 
which  accompanies  phthisis. 

PI'CROCARMINE.  A  com- 
pound of  carmine  and  picric  acid ; 
it  is  used  to  dye  sections  of  tissues 
for  microscopical  examination. 

PIEZO'METER  (irie'Cco,  to  com- 
press, /lerpeo),  to  measure).  A 
measurer  of  compressibility ;  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  and  other 
fluids. 

PIGMENT  -  ALTERATIONS 
(pigmentum,  from  pingere,  to 
paint).  Chromalogenous  diseases. 
DiscoloratioDS  of  the  skin,  includ- 
ing Icueoderma,  in  which  the  pig- 
ment is  deficient,  and  melano- 
derma, in  which  it  is  in  excess. 

PIGMENT-CELLS  {pingere,  to 
paint).  Small,  polygonal  cells, 
containing  pigmentary  granules, 
imparting  their  colour  to  the 
choroid  and  to  the  iris. 


PIGMENT-LIVER.  Melancemie 
liver.  An  accumulation  of  blackish 
or  chocolate-coloured  matter  in 
the  vascular  apparatus  of  the 
liver,  sometimes  found  after  death 
from  severe  intermittent,  remit- 
tent, or  continued  fever. — Tanner. 

PIGME'NTUM  NIGRUM  [pin- 
gere, to  paint).  A  dark-brown 
substance,  which  covers  the  inner 
surface  of  the  choroid  coating  of 
the  eye.  The  absence  of  this  sub- 
stance in  the  Albino  gives  the  red 
colour  to  the  iris  and  the  pufiil. 

PILA'RE  MA'LUM  {p>ilus,  a 
hair).  Trichiasis.  Hair-disease ; 
morlDid  organization  or  deficiency 
of  hair. 

PILE,  GALVANIC.  An  appa- 
ratus for  exhibiting  the  pheno- 
mena of  galvanism,  and  consisting 
of  a  pile,  or  column  of  metallic 
plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and 
discs  of  wet  card,  placed  in 
succession  to  one  another,  in  the 
same  regular  order  throughout  the 
series. 

PILES.  A  conmaon  term  for 
hfemorrhoids,  perhaps  derived  from 
pila,  a  ball,  but,  more  probably,  from 
piilulce.  Bleeding  piles  are  attended 
with  a  discharge  of  blood  ;  in  blind 
piles  there  is  no  such  discharge.  See 
Hcemorrhoids. 

PI'LEUS.  A  felt  cap  or  hat. 
The  botanical  term  for  liie  upper- 
most part  of  an  agaric,  resembling 
an  umbrella  in  form. 

PI'LINE  {pilus,  a  hair).  Im- 
permeable spongio-pilinc.  A  kind 
of  cloth,  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  sponge  and  wool,  felted  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  an  even 
and  soft  fabric,  and  afterwards 
rendered  waterproof  by  a  coating  of 
caoutchouc  ;  employetl  as  a  substi- 
tute for  poultices  and  fomentation- 
cloths. 

PILLARS.  A  term  applied, 
I  from  its  obvious  significance,  to 
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the  borders  of  the  aponeurosis 
which  bound  the  external  abdom- 
inal ring  on  either  side  ;  to  two 
strong  muscular  masses  which 
pass  down  from  the  diaphragm  to 
the  spinal  column  ;  and  to  the 
two  curved  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane constituting  the  arches  of  the 
palate. 

PILOCA'RPINE.  Jahorandine. 
An  alkaloid  contained  in  Pilocarpus 
pinnatm.  When  administered  by 
the  mouth  or  subcutaneously,  it 
produces  salivation  and  profuse 
persjiiration. 

PILOCY'STIC  TUMOR  {irlxos, 
wool  or  hair  wrought  into  felt, 
Kvcrris,  a  bladder).  An  encysted 
tumor  containing  hair  and  fatty 
matters. 

PILO'SITY  (pilosus,  hairy).  A 
term  applied  to  certain  surfaces  of 
plants  which  are  covered  with  hairs 
which  are  long,  (soft,  and  erect,  as 
in  Daucus  carota. 

PI'LULA  (dim.  of  pila,  a  ball). 
A  pill.  A  mass  of  a  consistence 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  globular 
form,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be 
of  too  difficult  solution  in  the 
stomach. 

PI'LUS.  The  general  term  for 
the  hair  of  the  head,  beard,  or 
other  part  of  any  ci'eature.  Pili 
congeniti  are  the  hairs  which  grow 
dui'ing  the  fcetal  state,  as  those 
of  the  head,  the  eye-brow,  the 
eye-lash  ;  pili  poslgmiti  are  the 
hairs  which  gi'ow  after  birth,  as 
distinguished  from  the  congenital 
hairs.    See  Capillus. 

PIME'NTA.  Pimento.  The 
dried  unripe  berries  of  Eugenia 
Pimenta,  or  Allspice  tree ;  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Piincntic  acid.  Heavy  oil  of 
pimento,  a  constituent  of  the  oil  of 
pimento  or  allspice.  The  other 
constituent,  or  light  oil,  is  called 
pimento-hydi  v -carbon. 


PIMPLE  (papula).  A  small 
acuminated  elevation  of  the  cuti- 
cle, with  an  inflamed  ba.se.  See 
Pajmla. ' 

PIN,  or  PIN-EYE.  A  variety 
of  synizesis,  or  contracted  pupil, 
so  called  from  its  being  sometimes 
contracted  to  nearly  the  diameter 
of  a  pin's  head.  Hence  the  words 
of  Shakspere  : — "  Wish  all  eyes 
blind  with  the  pin  and  web."  See 
Web. 

PINCHBECK.  An  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc,  made  in  imita- 
tion of  gold.  It  is  sometimes 
called  tombac,  similor,  and  jxtit  or. 

PI'NEAL  GLAND  (inneus,  of 
pine).  A  soft  reddish  body,  situ- 
ated above  the  tubereula  quad- 
rigemina,  and  attached  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain  ;  it  is  of  a 
conical  form,  resembling  a  pine- 
cone,  and  hence  is  also  termed 
conarium.  It  is  veiy  improperly 
called  a  gland. 

Pineal  concretions.  Granules  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  magnesia 
and  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime 
found  in  follicles  of  the  pineal 
body. 

PINGUE'CULA  iinnguis,  fat). 
A  small  yellow  nodule  found  in 
the  conjunctiva  close  to  the  inner 
or  outer  margin  of  the  cornea 
in  elderly  persons  ;  it  consists  of 
thickened  conjunctiva  and  sub- 
conjunctival tissue,  and  contains 
no  fat. 

PINGUE'DO  (pinguis,  fat). 
Fat  or  fatness.  It  is  said  that 
pingucdo  melts  quicker,  and  har- 
dens slower,  than  adeps ;  and  that, 
while  adeps  lies  at  the  exti-emity  of 
the  muscles,  and  adheres  to  the 
membranes,  pinguedo  lies  between 
the  flesh  and  the  skin.  Adipem 
tcmoare,  to  make  leaner.  Pingui- 
tudo  is  fatness,  but  it  is  only  used 
figuratively.    See  Adeps. 
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PINIC  ACID  {pmus,  the  pine). 
An  acid  obtained  from  resin  ;  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  oxide  of  oil 
of  turpentine. 

PINNA.  The  fin  of  a  fish.  A 
portion  of  the  external  ear,  termed 
pinna  auriculw,  or  the  auricle, 
representing  a  kind  of  funnel, 
which  projects  from  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  collects  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  ;  •  it  is 
the  flap  of  the  ear  without  the 
auditory  tube.  See  Meatus  audi- 
torius. 

PI'NNATE  LEAF  {pinnatus, 
feathered).  The  fonn  of  leaf  in 
which  simple  leaflets  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  a  common  petiole, 
as  in  polypody.  The  same  modi- 
fications occur  as  in  the  palmate 
leaf,  with  similar  terms,  as  pinna- 
titid,  pinnatipartite,  pinnatisected, 
and  pinnatilobate.  When  there  is 
no  odd  leaflet  at  the  end,  the  leaf 
is  said  to  be  alruptly  pinnate,  as  in 
Orobus  tnberosns. 

PINT.  Octarius.  A  term  of 
High  Dutch  origin,  signifying  a 
little  measure  of  wine.  The  im- 
perial liquid  measure  contains 
34 '659  cubic  uiches :  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 

PINTA.  A  partinl  melasma, 
endemic  in  Mexico.  The  term  is 
derived  from  pijita,  a  spot ;  pintar, 
to  paint,  to  begin  to  deepen  in 
colour,  like  ripening  grapes  ;  hence 
pintas  roxas,  the  petechise  of  pur- 
pura.— E.  Wilson. 

P I N  U  S.  A  genus  of  conifer- 
ous plants,  several  species  of 
which  yield  turpentine,  tar,  pitch, 
&c. 

PIPER.    A  genus  of  exogenous 
plants,    comprising    the  species 
Cubeba,    supposed    to    yield  the 
>  officinal  Cubebs ;  and  the  lo7ig  and 
'  black  peppers  of  commerce. 

Piperine.    The  crystalline  prin- 


pepper,  but  not  the  cause  of  the 
acrimony  of  jDepper,  which  is  due  to 
a  peculiar  soft  resin. 

PI'PETTE.  A  little  pipe.  A 
graduated  tube  for  transferring 
specific  quantities  of  liquors  from 
vessel  to  vessel. 

PIROGOFF'S  OPERATION. 
An  amputation  of  the  foot  in 
which  the  posterior  end  of  the 
OS  calcis  is  left,  and  its  cut  sur- 
face applied  to  the  cut  lower  end 
of  the  tibia,  in  order  to  form  a 
firm  and  hard  stump  for  walking 
on. 

PI'SIFORM  {pisum,  a  pea, 
forma,  likeness).  Pea-like ;  the 
designation  of  the  fourth  bone  of 
the  first  row  of  the  carpus. 

PISTACHIO-NUT.  The  seed  of 
Pistacia  vera,  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  Anacardiacese,  and  introduced 
from  Asia  into  Europe. 

PI'STIL  (pistillum,  a  pestle). 
A  technical  term  applied  to  the 
female  or  central  organ  of  a  flower, 
consisting  of  the  ovarium,  the 
style,  and  the  stigma.  The  pistil, 
in  fact,  represents  the  metamor- 
phosed leaf  or  leaves  called  carpels, 
which  eventually  become  the  f7-uit 
of  the  plant. 

PISTOL-SPLINT.  A  splint 
resembling  a  pistol  in  shape,  and 
used  in  the  treatment  of  Colles's 
fracture. 

PITCH.  'Fix  nigra.  The 
altered  resin  which  results  on  in- 
spissating tar,  or  boiling  it  do^^^l 
to  dryness. 

PITCH,  CHANGES  OF.  A 
temr  applied  to  certain  percus- 
sion-signs observed  in  the  physical 
examination  of  the  chest. 

PITCHBLENDE.  A  mineral 
of  Saxony,  in  which  the  metal 
uranium  was  discovered ;  it  was 
named  from  its  black  appearance. 

PITCHER-PLANT.  A  plant 
in  which   the  petiole  is  dilated 
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and  hollowed  out,  like  a  pitcher, 
the  lamina  being  articulated  to 
it,  and  closing  the  orifice.  The 
jiitcher  is  called  ascidium,  and 
the  lid  operculum.  It  occurs  in 
Nepenthes,  in  Sarracenia,  &c. 

PITH.  The  medulla  of  plants  ; 
a  cylindrical  or  angular  column 
of  cellular  tissue,  traversing  the 
stem  and  branches  of  exogenous 
plants,  and  terminating  in  the 
leaf-buds. 

PI'TTACAL  (tti'tto,  pitch,  /ca- 
X6s,  beautiful).  A  beautiful  blue 
colouring  matter,  discovered  in 
the  oil  of  tar. 

PITTA'CIUM  (Trrrra,  pitch).  A 
piece  of  cloth  covered  with  a 
salve  ;  a  soothing  plaster  for  the 
head,  or  other  part. — Celsus. 

PITTED  TISSUE.  Bothren- 
chyma.  A  modification  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  plants,  having 
its  sides  marked  by  piis,  sunk  in 
the  substance  of  the  membrane. 
It  was  formerly  called  dotted 
ducts,  vasiform  tissue,  &c. 

PITUI'TA.  Phlegm  ;  viscid 
mucus  ;  sero.sity.  Horace  speaks 
of  lenta  2^'i'tuita,  the  tough  mucus 
secreted  by  the  intestines. 

1.  Pituitary  memhrane.  A  de- 
signation of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, which  lines  the  cavities  of 
the  nose. 

2.  Pituitary  stem.  A  portion 
of  the  brain,  formerly  called  the 
infimdibulurn. 

3.  Pituitary  body.  A  portion 
of  the  brain  which  is  lodged  in 
the  sella  turcica,  and  was  for- 
merly called  the  ^Jito'tor?/  gland. 
It  is  not  glandular.  It  is  formed 
chiefly  of  the  diverticulum  of 
Rathice  (a  process  of  the  buccal 
epiblast),  and  the  infundibulum 
which  grows  downwards  from  the 
floor  of  the  tlialamencephalon. 

PITY'RIASIS  {-nirvplaffis,  from 
furfur,    bran).  Ilciycs 


furfuraceus.    Branny  tetter.  Non- 
contagious   desquamation   of  the 
cuticle  ;   a  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  characterized  by  the 
production  of  minute  Avhite  scales 
or  patches  of  irregular  foi'm,  and 
named  from   the  furfuraceous  or 
bran-like  desquamation  by  which 
it  is  attended.    The  varieties  are 
— pityriasis    cajyitis,    dandrifif  of 
the  head,    occurring  in  infants ; 
pityrictsis  rubra,  red  dandviff,  a 
severe  form  of  general  dermatitis 
with   considerable  desquamation  ; 
pityriasis       vei'sicolor,  dandrifT 
characterized   by   the  variegated 
appearance  of  the  skin,  and  referred 
to  parasitic  affections  as  a  synonym 
of  Tinea  versicolor  ;  and  pityriasis 
nigra,  or  black  dandriff,  occurring 
in  children  born  in  India. 

PIVOT-JOINT.  A  joint  in 
which  a  given  bone  furnishes  an 
axis,  or  pivot,  on  which  another 
turns,  as  in  the  atlas  and  axis  ; 
or  itself  turns  on  its  own  axis, 
resting  on  another  boue,  as  in  the 
fore-arm. 

PIX,  PICIS  (TrfTTtt).  Pitch; 
the  resin  of  the  wood  of  coniferous 
plants,  extracted  by  fire  and  in- 
spissated, comprising  the  varieties, 
tar,  Burgundy  pitcli,  black  pitch,  &c. 

PLACE'BO.  Literally,  though 
incorrectly,  /  will  please;  a  term 
applied  to  any  medicine  given  to 
humour  the  patient,  as  a  gold- 
pill,  &c. 

PLACE'NTA  {irxdf,,  a  plain). 
Literally,  a  cake.  The  after-birth ; 
an  organ  formed  for,  and  appro- 
priated to, f  the  service  of  the  foetus. 
The  human  placenta  is  composed 
of  two  jmrts,  viz.,  the  fmtal 
placenta,  consisting  entu'ely  of 
dense  tufts  of  branched  vascular 
villi ;  and  the  uterine  placenta, 
formed  of  the  substance  of  the 
decidua,  which  penetrates  between 
the  villi  of  the  former,  even  to  the 
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surface  of  the  chorion,  and  com- 
pletely encloses  them. 

1.  Placenta  prcavia.  A  term 
denoting  attachment  of  the  pla- 
centa over  the  mouth,  instead  of  to 
the  fundus,  of  the  uterus.  Prcevia 
denotes,  going  before,  leading  the 
way. 

2.  In  botany,  the  placenta  is 
that  part  of  the  ovarium  to  which 
the  seeds  are  attached ;  it  may 
be  central  or  parietal,  according 
as  it  occupies  the  centre  or  the 
walls  of  the  ovarium,  respectively. 

3.  Place7ititis.  Inflammation  of 
the  placenta. 

PLACOIDEI  {ir\<i^,  a  plate, 
flSos,  form).  An  order  of  fishes 
in  which  the  exoskeleton  consists 
of  either  bony  plates  or  spine-like 
processes  ;  it  comprises  sharks, 
rays,  &c. 

PLADARO'SIS  {TTXaSapSs,  wet). 
A  flaccid  tumor  within  the  eye- 
lid, either  warty  or  sebaceous. 

PLAGUE     {ir\T]yfi,    plaga,  a 
stroke,  from  Tr\-fia<ro),  to  strike). 
A    continued    contagious  fever, 
usually    of   an    adynamic  type, 
accompanied    with    buboes,  cai"- 
buncles,  and  petechire,  and  bearing 
a  striking  resemblance  to  typhus. 
It  is  denominated  \oiiJ.6s,  by  the 
I  Greeks,  pestis  and  pestilentia  by 
:  the  Latins,  la  peste  by  the  French, 
;  "pestilenza   by  the    Italians,  and 
.  Pest  by  the  Germans.    (The  Latin 
'Word  plaga  is  used  by  Gelsus  to 
.■signify    an    incision:     "  levibus 
iplagis  incidere,"  to  make  super- 
iticial  incisions.) 

PLAITED.     A    form  of  ajsti- 
ivation  or  vernation,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  folded  lengthwise,  like 
'the  plaits  of  a  fan,  as  in  many 
I  palms. 

PLANTA  PEDIS.  The  sole  or 
minder  surface  of  the  foot. 

Planligrada  are  those  animals 
ivwhich  walk  on  the  .sole  of  the  foot. 


PLA'NTAIN-MEAL.  Conquin- 
tay.  A  whitish  meal,  obtained  from 
the  core  of  the  Musa  Sapientum, 
Plantain  or  Banana.  A  starch  is 
also  procured  from  this  plant. 

PLANTA'RIS  {planta,  the  sole 
of  the  foot).  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  inserted  together  with 
the  tendo  Achillis  into  the  os  cal- 
cis ;  it  extends  the  foot.  Also,  the 
name  given  to  two  divisions,  the 
internal  and  the  external,  of  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve,  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  inner  ankle. 

PLANULA  {planus,  flat).  The 
free-swimming,  ciliated  embryo  of 
some  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

PLANUM'OS  (plamim,  smooth). 
The  former  name  of  the  orbital 
portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

PLA'SMA  {TrXaa-fjLa,  anything 
formed  or  moulded).  1.  The 
colourless  fluid  of  the  blood,  also 
called  liquor  sanguinis,  in  which 
the  yellowish-red  particles,  called 
corpuscles,  are  suspended.  2. 
The  viscous  material  of  a  cell 
from  which  the  new  developments 
take  place. 

Plasmata  broncMorum.  Casts  of 
the  bronchial  tubes. 

PLASMO'PHAGOUS  (irAda-fia, 
anything  formed  or  moulded, 
(payeiu,  to  eat).  A  term  applied 
to  a  form  of  nutrition  of  plants, 
depending  on  the  assimilation  of 
living  organic  matter,  without 
elimination  or  distinction  of  any 
kind  between  useful  and  useless 
substances,  as  in  the  nuti-ition 
of  parasites.  See  Biophagous  and 
Necrophagous. 

PLASTER.  Em2}lastruvi.  A 
solid  and  tenacious  compound, 
produced  by  the  action  of  oxide 
of  lead  on  fixed  oils  and  fiits.  Why 
should  a  plaster  ready  for  u.se  be 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
composition  from  which  it  is  made  ? 
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It  is  like  calling  a  table  "  a  wood." 

See  Sapo. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 
The  white  powder  obtained  by 
calcining  gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  named  from  its  being 
first  found  at  Montmartre  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris. 

PLASTIC  ELEMENT  {-KXaa- 
tik6s,  tit  for  moulding,  from 
ir\d(T(ra),  to  mould).  An  element 
which  contains  the  germ  of  a 
higher  form.  Plastic  force  is  the 
generative  or  formative  power  of 
organized  bodies,  also  called  nisus 
formativus.  Surgeons  call  the  liquor 
sanguinis  plastic  lymph. 

PLASTIC  SURGERY  (w\a<r- 
riKos,  fit  for  moulding,  from 
■trxdaffo),  to  mould).  EeiJarative 
Surgery.  The  performance  of 
operations  for  the  repair  of  defi- 
ciencies in  structure,  whether 
resulting  from  injury,  from  dis- 
ease, or  from  malformation. 

PLASTIDULE.  A  technical 
term  applied  to  a  molecule  of  pro- 
toplasm, in  the  theory  of  Haeckel : 
a  certain  number  of  carbon-atoms 
unite  with  a  number  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur- 
atoms  to  form  a  "  plastidule  ;  "  the 
sum  of  the  atom  forces  of  these 
elements  constitutes  a  "  plastidule- 
soul."    See  Monis7n. 

PLA'STIN  (TTAao-o-o.,  to  mould). 
The  chief  proteid  constituent  of 
protoplasm  ;  it  is  a  muco-globulin 
with  phosphorus. 

PLA'STBON  {irKdcrffcc,  to  form, 
to  mould).  The  combined  sternum 
and  costal  cartilages  of  the  tortoise 
and  turtle. 

-PLASTY.  This  term  forms  a 
suflBx  in  several  words,  denoting 
artificial  formation,  as  in  hetero- 
plasty,  rhino-i^lasty,  &c.  The  com- 
plete expression  is  irKaariKi},  rex''V, 
plastic  art,  of  which  "plasty"  is 
an  irregular  modification. 


PLATEIA'SMA  {irKaris,  broad). 
A  defect  in  speech,  characterized 
by  the  term  blobber-lipped,  and 
observed  in  persons  with  very  thick 
and  broad  lips. 

PLA'TINOCYA'NOGEN.  The 
supposed  radical  of  a  series  of 
bodies,  called  platitwcyanides.  It 
is  not  known  in  the  separate  state. 

PLATINUM.  A  heavy,  dull, 
white  metal  discovered  in  the 
auriferous  sand  of  certain  rivers 
in  America.  Its  name  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  plata,  silver,  and  indicates 
its  whiteness. 

1.  Platinum,  spongy.  Platinum 
procured  in  a  state  of  extreme 
division,  though  the  particles  ad- 
here slightly  together.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  sponge,  though  per- 
fectly metallic. 

2.  Platinum,  black.  Metallic 
platinum  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  black  powder,  by  decomposing 
the  chloride  by  [means  of  gal- 
vanizm. 

3.  Pesin  of  platinum.  A  resid- 
uary resinous  matter,  obtained  by 
distilling  bi-chloride  of  iilatinum 
with  acetone. 

PLATYCO'RIA  [irXaTis,  broad, 
Kopi),  the  pupil).  DUatation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye. 

PLATY'SMA  MYO'DES  (irA<£- 
Tva-fxa,  a  fiat  piece,  or  plate,;ui;£i577s, 
fleshy  or  full  of  flesh  ;  the  terminal 
-a>Sns,  denoting  fulness).  A  muscu- 
lar expansion,  arising  from  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  neck,  and 
inserted  into  the  lower  jaw,  whence 
it  extends  superiorly  to  the  face  ;  it 
is  also  called  musculus  cutancus, 
&c.  It  draws  the  skin  of  the  cheek 
downwards  ;  and,  when  the  mouth 
is  shut,  brings  the  skin  under  the 
lower  jaw  upwards.  It  is  com- 
monly called  Platysma  myoides. 

PLE'CTRUM  {■KK'nicrpov,  any- 
thing to  strike  with,  from  jrXt^ffcrui, 
to  strike).    1.  The  styloid  process 
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of  the  temporal  bone.  2.  The 
uvula.    3.  The  tongue.  —  Webster. 

PLEDGET.  Penicillus  or 
penicilhim.  A  compress  ;  a  roll  or 
tent  of  lint,  for  absorbing  the 
matter  discharged  from  wounds. 

PLEIOMASTIA  [ttXCios  ;  Ion. 
for  irAe'os,  full,  fxaards,  the  breast). 
The  occurrence  of  several  nipples 
on  one  breast.  The  term  pleio- 
mazia  is  used  to  express  the  exist- 
ence of  more  breasts  than  two 
on  one  person.  For  the  distinc- 
tion between  fjLa(6s  and  fjLaa-ros  see 
Mastodynia. 

PLE'OCHROISM  (7r\€os,  full, 
Xpi^a,  colour).  A  property  of  many 
mineral  substances  of  exhibiting 
two  or  more  distinct  colours  when 
viewed  in  different  directions  by 
ti'ansmitted  light.    See  Dichroism. 

PLESSOR  {irx^ira-w,  to  strike). 
A  hammer  used  for  percussing  the 
chest  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

PLETHO'RA  {irK-nQdipa,  fulness, 
from  ir\Ti8oi,  to  fill).  A  state  of 
the  system  characterized  by  an 
excessive  quantity  of  blood  or  of 
its  solid  constituents.  The  term  is 
synonymous  with  hypercemia  and 
polycemia. 

PLETHYSMOGRAPH  (ttX^^os, 
fulness,  ypa,(pco,  to  write).  An 
instrument  for  registering  the 
changes  in  the  volume  of  any 
organ,  as  of  the  spleen,  or  of  a 
portion  of  a  limb,  during  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  blood  pass- 
ing through  it. 

PLEURA  {irXevpa,  the  side,  pi. 
of  -irKevpov,  a  rib).  A  serous  mem- 
brane which  encloses  each  lung, 
invests  it  as  far  as  the  root,  and 
is  then  reflected  upon  the  parietes 
of  the  chest.  That  portion  of  the 
membrane  which  is  in  relation 
with  the  lung  is  called  pleura  pul- 
monalis  ;  that  in  contact  with  the 
parietes,  pleura  costalis.   [The  terms 


irXevpa.  and  7r\evp6v  denote  a  rib, 
not  a  membrane.  The  pleura  of 
modern  writers  is  the  v-rri^wKdos  (sc. 
vfi7]v)  of  Aretteus  and  Galen,  or  the 
membrane  which  fastens  together 
internally,  or  undergirds,  the  whole 
of  the  ribs.] 

PLEURE'NCHYMA  {nXevpd, 
the  side,  eyxv/xa,  anything  poured 
in).  A  designation  of  the  woody,  or 
fibro-vascular,  tissue  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  elongated  tubes,  tapering 
to  each  end,  lying  in  bundles,  and 
communicating  with  one  another 
by  invisible  pores. 

PLEURPTIS  {ir\evp7rLs,  sc. 
voffSs).  Pleurisy  ;  inflammation  of 
the  pleurae,  or  serous  membranes 
which  invest  the  lungs  and  inner 
surface  of  the  thoracic  walls.  See 
Pleura. 

1.  Pleicr-odynia  (oSuvi?,  pain). 
Pleuralgia.  Rheumatism  of  the 
intercostal  muscles.  It  is  also 
called  "  false  pleurisy." 

2.  Pleuro  -  pneumonia.  Acute 
pleurisy  complicated  with  pneu- 
monia, sometimes  called  pleuro- 
peripneumonia.  If  the  pleiirisy 
predominate,  the  disease  is  somer 
times  termed  pneumo-pleuritis. 

3.  Pleuro  -  rrlicea  serosa.  ■»  An 
efiixsion  of  serum,  or  of  seriim 
mixed  with  blood,  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura.  The  term  is  synony- 
mous with  hydrothorax  or  dropsy 
of  the  chest. 

PLEURO  -  (ESOPHAGEA'LIS. 
A  special  muscle  of  the  oesophagus, 
arising  from  the  left  wall  of  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  longitudinal  fibres 
of  the  oesophagus  ;  another  mus- 
cular slip  occasionally  exists,  pass- 
ing from  the  left  bronchus  to  the 
oesophagus. 

PLEUROPERITONEAL 
SPACE.  That  space  in  the  embryo 
which  exists  between  the  eomato- 
pleure    and  splanchnopleure ;  it 
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afterwards  exists  as  the  pleural  and 
peritoneal  cavities. 

PLEUROTHO'TONOS  (TrAeu- 
p6dfi/,  from  the  side,  re'iyw,  to 
stretch).  Tetanus  lateralis.  Te- 
tanus of  the  lateral  muscles  ;  a 
spasmodic  disease  in  which  the 
body  is  bent  to  one  side.  See 
Emprosthotonos. 

PLEXI'METER  (ir\^^s,  per- 
cussion, fierpov,  a  measure).  A 
measurer  of  percussion  ;  a  term 
applied  by  M.  Piorry  to  the  ivory 
plate  with  which  he  performed 
mediate  percussion. 

PLEXUS  {plectere,  to  weave). 
A  kind  of  net- work  of  interlacing 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  or  hbres. 

1.  Plexus  chorioides.  A  small 
mass  of  blood-vessels  and  reddish 
granulations,  found  in  the  ventricle 
of  thecerebellum,  or  fourth  ventricle, 
and  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  chorion. 

2.  Plexus  retifo7-mis.  A  term 
applied  to  the  erectile  spongy  tissue 
of  the  vagina,  from  its  net-like 
appearance. 

3.  Plexus  Solaris.  '  An  assem- 
blage of  ganglia  and  interlaced 
and  anastomosing  hlaments,  sur- 
rounding the  two  semi-lunar  gan- 
glia of  the  abdomen.  It  gives  off 
numerous  filaments,  which  accom- 
pany, under  the  name  of  plexuses, 
all  the  branches  given  of!'  by  tiie 
abdominal  aorta.  Thus,  from  the 
solar  plexus  are  derived  the 
phrenic,  the  gastric,  the  hepatic 
plexus,  &c. 

PLICA  {jplicare,  to  knit  to- 
gether). A  fold,  a  plait,  a  dupli- 
cature.  The  classical  word  is 
plicatura. 

1.  Plicoe  longitudinales.  A  term 
applied  to  the  disposition  of  the 
mncous  membrane  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

2.  Plieoe  falmatoe.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  folds  of  mucous  mem- 


brane, observed  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  cervix  uteri.  They  are  also 
termed  arbor  vitce  uterina. 

3.  Plica  semilunaris.  A  slight 
duplicature  of  the  conjunctiva, 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  caruncula  ; 
the  rudiment  of  the  third  lid  of 
animals,  the  memhrana  nictilans  of 
birds. 

4.  Plicm  sigmoidece.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  folds  which  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  sacculi  of  the 
large  intestine. 

PLICA  POLO'NICA  {plicare, 
to  knit  together).  Trichosis  plica. 
Literally,  the  Polish  plait  or  fold  ; 
a  parasitical  disease  of  the  hair,  so 
named  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  hair  is  plaited  or  matted  to- 
gether into  a  compact  mass  by  a 
viscid  and  ofiTensive  secretion  ; 
occurring  most  frequently  in 
Poland.  This  affection  is  said  to  be 
frequently  preceded  by  perverted 
appetite;  hence  the  proverb,  "Saepe 
sub  j3tc(?  latet  sen  foetus  seu  ^Zica." 
Alibert  distinguishes  this  affection, 
according  to  the  form  it  assumes, 
into — 

1.  Pliquc  multifornne,  in  which 
the  hairs  form  a  gi'eat  number  of 
ropes  hanging  round  the  face,  like 
serpents  round  the  Gorgon's  head. 

2.  Pliqite  A  queue,  ou  solitaire, 
in  which  the  whole  hair  is  united 
into  one  long  plica,  or  tail,  prin- 
cipally occurring  in  females,  and  in 
those  who  wear  their  hair  after  the 
national  Polish  fashion. 

3.  Plique  en  masse,  ou  larvee,  in 
which  the  hair  is  all  melted  into 
one  cake,  covering  the  head  like  a 
helmet. 

4.  Under  the  term  TricJiosi-spli^a, 
Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  has  described 
the  Polish  ringworm,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  state  of  granular 
degeneration  of  the  hair,  analogous 
to  ringworm  of  the  scalp. 

PLICATE  {2)licatus,  folded  to- 


FLO— 

gether).  Folded  together ;  a  term 
applied,  in  botany,  to  a  form  of 
vernation,  in  which  the  leaf  exhibits 
several  folds,  like  those  of  a  fan,  as 
in  vine. 

PLOCA'RIA  CA'NDIDA.  Cey- 
lon Moss ;  an  Algaceous  plant, 
abounding  in  mucilaginous  and 
starchy  matter,  and  yielding  a 
decoction  and  a  jelly  employed  in 
pharmacy. 

PLUMBA'GO.  GraiMte.  A 
substance  commonly  called  hlack 
lead,  found  in  primary  mountains, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  carburet  of 
iron.  Essentially,  it  is  nearly  a 
pure  form  of  carbon,  the  presence 
of  iron  being  accidental. 

FLUMBISM  {-plumbum,  lead). 
An  unclassical  term  for  disease 
occasioned  by  absorption  of  lead 
into  the  system. 

PLUMBUM.  Lead  ;  a  metal  of 
a  bluish-gray  colour.  Plumbum 
was  formerly  used  as  a  generic 
term ;  thus,  according  to  Pliny, 
tin  was  called  Plimbum  album; 
and  Agricola  calls  lead  Plumbiom 
nigrum.  By  the  alchemists  lead 
was  called  Saticrn.  [Pkimb-iim  is 
essentially  the  same  word  as 
judA.i/j8-os,  or  ix6\v^S-os,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  the  interchange  which 
occurs,  in  the  classical  languages, 
between  certain  consonants.]  See 
Lead. 

1.  Ores  of  lead.  Lead  is  com- 
bined  with  sulphur,  forming  galena; 
with  chlorine,  forming  horn- lead ; 
with  oxygen,  forming  native  min- 
ium; and  with  carbonic  acid,  form- 
ing white  lead-ore. 

2.  Oxides  of  lead.  These  are 
the  suboxide,  of  a  gray  colour  ;  the 
oxide,  protoxide,  or  massicot,  which 
is  yellow ;  the  red  oxide,  or  minium; 
and  the  binoxide,  peroxide,  or  puce 
oxide,  of  a  brown  colour.  The 
last  is  also  termed  phimbic  acid, 
a  compound  remarkable  for  the 
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facilitj'  with  which  it  yields  oxygen 
to  substances  which  have  an  aliinity 
for  that  element. 

PLUMMER'S  PILL.  The  com-  ' 
pound  Calomel-pill  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia,  consisting  of  calomel, 
antimony,  guaiacum,  and  castor-oil. 
One  grain  of  calomel  is  contained 
in  six  grains  of  the  preparation  of 
the  London  College. 

PLU'MULE  {pbivmla,  a  little 
feather).  The  feather-like  ascend- 
ing axis  of  the  embryo  of  a  seed  ; 
the  rudiment  of  the  stem,  leaves, 
and  flowers  of  the  new  plant.  It  is 
also  called  gemmule,  from  gemmula, 
a  small  bud.    See  Radicle. 

PNEUMA,  PNEU'MATOS 
{■nvevfia,  -utos).  "Wind;  any  aeri- 
form fluid. 

1.  Pneum-arthrosis.  A  secretion 
of  gas  within  the  joints,  which 
disappears  spontaneously,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
and  even  hours.  It  often  occurs 
in  the  knee  during  the  conva- 
lescence from  articular  rheumatism, 
&c.  Pncumat- arthrosis  is  a  better 
term. 

2.  Pneumatic  trough.  A  trough 
or  cistern  of  wood  or  japanned 
tin  for  collecting  gases  which  are 
not  capable  of  being  absorbed  by 
water. 

3.  Pneumatica.  Pneumatics,  or 
medicines  which  influence  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  calori- 
fication. 

4.  Pneumatics.  Thesciencewhich 
treats  of  the  mechanical  properties 
of  air  and  other  compressible  fluids, 
as  fluidity,  weight,  elasticity,  &c. 

5.  Pneumato-cele{KriXr],a,  tumor), 
1.  Hernia  of  the  lung  ;  the  pro- 
trusion of  a  portion  of  the  lung  at 
some  part  of  the  thoracic  wails, 
forming  a  tumor  under  the  skin. p  2. 
A  distension  of  the  scrotum  by  air. 

6.  Pneumato-meter  {ixerpov,  a 
measure).     An     instrument  for 
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measuring  the  quantity  of  air 
taken  into,  and  discharged  from, 
the  hmgs  at  each  inspiration  and 
expiration,  respectively.  The  term 
spirometer  is  inadmissible,  being 
hybrid. 

7.  Pneumatosis.  A  blowing  up. 
A  distension  of  the  cellnlar  mem- 
brane by  air.  The  result  of  the 
distension  should  be  designated 
pneumatoma.  See  Preface,  par. 
2. 

8.  Pneumo  -pericardium ;  pneu- 
mato-pc.ricardium.  A  collection  of 
air  within  the  pericardium,  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  examina- 
tion of  dead  bodies,  particularly 
such  as  have  been  kept  for  some 
time  ;  it  may  exist  also  previously 
to  death. 

9.  Pneumo-thorax  {Bwpa^,  the 
thorax  or  chest).  Pneumato-thorax. 
The  presence  of  air  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  When  there  is  liquid  with 
the  air,  the  disease  is  called  piew- 
mothorax  tinth  effusion,  or  hydro- 
pneumo-thorax.  [As  we  have  many 
terms  relating  to  the  lungs  com- 
mencing with  pneumo  {■jri'fvfj.aiv), 
and  several  relating  to  air  com- 
mencing with  pneumato  {wvev/xa, 
irvixifxaTos),  it  might  be  better  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity  to  employ 
the  term  pneumato-thorax —a,  term 
which  might  be  claimed  also  on 
classical  grounds.] 

PNEU'MOCLIME.    A  respi- 

PNEUMO-CONIO'SIS  {i^viiixwu, 
the  lung,  Kovis,  dust).  A  term 
introduced  by  Zenker  to  denomi- 
nate that  form  of  "  professional 
phthisis,"  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  inhalation  of  various  dusts  or 
powders,  and  occurs  among  needle- 
makers,  stone-cutters,  &c.  See 
Anthracosis,  which  might  be  called 
anthracotic  pneumoconiosis  among 
moulders. 

PNEUMO-GASTRIC  NERVES. 


The  par  vagum,  nervi  vagi,  or 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  distributed 
to  the  lungs  and  the  stomach. 
From  its  numerous  distributions, 
it  has  been  temed  the  middle 
sympathetic  nerve. 

Pneumo-gastric  Lobule.  A  small 
foliated  or  lamellated  tuft  of  the 
cerebellum,  also  called  flocculus. 

PNEUMO  -  HiEMORRHA'GIA 
{irvtvuav,  the  lung,  atyua,  blood, 
pi\ypvfii,  to  burst  forth).  A  term 
proposed  by  Andral,  to  denote 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  the  term 
"apoplexy"  having  been  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  determinate 
group  of  symptoms,  and  not  to  any 
])articular  form  of  organic  lesion. 
See  Broncho-hcemorrhagia. 

PNEUMO'NIA  {irviip.wv,  irv^i- 
fjiovos,  the  lung).  Peripneumonia  ; 
pneumonitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
.substance  of  the  lungs.  Laennee 
distinguishes  acute  pneumonia  into 
engorgement,  or  inflammatory  con- 
gestion ;  hepatization,  or  the  red 
hepatization  of  Andral ;  and  puru- 
lent infiltration,  or  the  gray  hepa- 
tization pf  that  writer. 

1.  Lobar,  lobular,  or  vesicular 
pneumonia.  Terms  apjilied  to 
pneumonia,  according  as  it  affects 
whole  or  continuous  parts  of  lobes, 
the  polygonal  subdivision  of  these, 
or  the  vesicles  in  general. 

2.  Catarrhal  pneumonia.  An 
intense  inflammation  of  the  fine 
and  terminal  bronchi,  which 
rapidly  spreads  to  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma. 

3.  Traumatic  pneumonia  is  the 
result  of  wound  of  a  lung. 

PNEUMONO'METER  {irveifiwv, 
the  lung,  nerpov,  a  measure).  Pul- 
mometer.  An  apparatus  for  ascer- 
taining the  power  of  the  lungs, 
by  measuring  the  quantity  of  au' 
inhaled  at  a  single  inspiration.  In 
diseases  of  the  hmgs,  only  two  or 
three  pints  will  be  inhaled ;  in 
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health,  eight  or  nine  pints  may  be 
inspired. 

POCE[.    A  pustule  on  the  skin. 

PO'DAGRA  (TTois,  TToSos,  a  foot, 
&ypa,  seizure).  Strictly  speaking, 
a  local  variety  of  regular  gout 
attacking  the  foot.    See  Gout. 

PODA'LIC  VERSION  {-rois, 
iroSJy,  a  foot).  The  operation  of 
turning  the  foetus  in  utero  by 
passing  up  the  hand  and  seizing 
one  of  the  feet,  and  so  converting 
the  case  into  one  of  foot  presen- 
tation. 

PODELCO'MA  {-Kois,  -kuSos,  a 
foot,  e\Kooixa,  an  ulcer).  Perforat- 
ing ulcer  of  the  foot. 

PODOCARPI'NIC  ACID.  A 
name  given  by  A.  C.  Oudemans  to 
a  new  acid,  allied  to  the  resins, 
which  occurs  in  the  wood  of  the 
Podocarpus  cupressina  of  Java. 

PODOGY'NIUM  (tto^s,  woSSs,  a 
foot,  ywii,  a  female).  The  stalk 
upon  which  the  ovary  is  seated  in 
certain  yjlants,  as  Passiflora.  It  is 
also  called  gynophore,  thecaphore, 
and  basigynium. 

PODOPHY'LLIN.  Podophylli 
resina.  Resin  of  Podophyllum  ;  a 
resin  procui'ed  from  the  dried 
rhizome  of  the  Podophyllum  pelta- 
tum,  called  Mandrake,  May-apple, 
or  Wild  Lemon ;  a  Ranunculaceous 
plant,  imported  from  North 
America,  where  it  is  reputed  a 
complete  substitute  for  mercury 
and  its  preparations,  and  has  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  "  vegetable 
calomel." 

PODOSPE'RMIUM 
a  foot,  (TTrep/xa,  seed).  A  term 
applied  by  some  writers  to  the 
funiculus  or  umbilical  cord,  by 
which  the  ovule  of  some  plants  is 
connected  with  the  placenta. 

PODOTHE'CA  (tto^s,  -koUs,  a 
foot,  6i]K7),  a  receptacle).  The 
cuticle  of  the  foot ;  an  anatomical 
preparation.     Thus    clieiro  -  theca 


ix^lp,  x^^P'^^>  the  hand)  is  the 
cuticle  of  the  hand. 

PCECI'LIA  {woiKiXia,  a  marking 
with  various  colours,  embroidery). 
A  term  applied  to  piebald  skin. 

PGECILOCYTES  {-kolkIkos,  un- 
stable, Kiirns,  a  cell).  The  irregular- 
shaped  red-blood  corpuscles  seen 
in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering 
from  idiopathic  anaemia,  chlorosis, 
&c.  ;  this  condition  of  the  blood  is 
called  pcecilocytosis. 

POINTING  OF  ABSCESS.  That 
part  of  an  abscess  at  which  soften- 
ing takes  place,  the  skin  bulges 
over  the  part,  and  fluctuation  be- 
comes perceptible. 

POISON-NUT.  The  vernacular 
and  characteristic  name  of  the 
crow-fig  or  mix  vomica. 

POISON-VALLEY  OF  JAVA. 
A  valley  of  Java,  affording  the 
most  remarkable  natui-al  example 
of  an  atmosphere  overloaded  with 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

POISONED  WOUNDS. 
"Wounds  inoculated  with  foreign 
matter,  producing  general  symp- 
toms, or  propagating  inflammation 
to  other  parts  of  the  body. " 

POISONS.  Pliarmaca.  Sub- 
stances which  derange  the  vital 
functions  and  produce  death,  by 
an  action  not  mechanical.  These 
substances  are  arranged  by  Dr. 
Christison,  according  to  their 
action  upon  the  animal  economy, 
into  three  classes,  viz.  :— 

I.  Irritant  Poisons,  or  those 
which  i)roduce  irritation  or  in- 
flammation, as  the  mineral  acids, 
oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  mercury, 
copper,  antimony,  zinc,  lead, 
baryta,  the  alkalies,  potash,  soda 
and  ammonia,  and  certain  corro- 
sive salts,  such  as  niti'ate  of  silver, 
the  chlorides  of  zinc  and  tin,  can- 
tharides,  elaterium,  and  gamboge. 

II.  Narcotic  Poisons,  or  those 
which  produce  stupor,  delirium, 
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and  other  affections  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  as  opium,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  poisonous  gases. 

III.  Narcotico-ackid  Polsons, 
or  those  which  pi-oduce  sometimes 
irritation,  sometimes  narcotism, 
sometimes  both  together ;  these 
are  all  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  strychnia,  nux  vomica, 
and  poisonous  fungi. 

I.  Irritant  Poisons. 

1.  The  Mineral  Acids. — The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Sulphuric, 
the  Hydrochloric,  and  the  Nitric. 

Symptoms. — Sense  of  burning  in 
the  stomach  and  throat ;  ei'ucta- 
tions  from  the  gases  evolved  in 
the  stomach  by  chemical  decom- 
position ;  the  lips  shrivelled,  at 
first  whitish,  afterwards,  if  from 
nitric  acid,  yellowish,  if  from 
sulphm'ic  acid,  brownish ;  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing ;  vomiting  of 
brownish  or  black  matter ;  cos- 
tiveness,  tenesmus,  weak  pulse  ; 
coimtenance  glazed  ;  extremities 
cold  and  clammy  ;  suffocating  fits. 

2'ests. — The  common  properties 
are  those  of  reddening  the  vege- 
table blues,  and  of  corroding  all 
articles  of  dress,  especially  those 
made  of  wool,  hair,  and  leather. 
The  particular  tests  are — 

1.  For  Sidphuric  acid, — its  pro- 
perty of  evolving  heat  on  being 
diluted  ;  and  the  addition  to  it,  in 
this  state,  of  a  little  nitric  acid, 
and  afterwards  of  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  baryta,  the  precipitate 
being  sulphate  of  baryta. 

2.  For  Hydrochloric  acid, — its 
peculiar  vapour,  or  fumes,  in  the 
concentrated  state ;  or  the  white 
vapour  formed  when  a  rod  dipped 
in  it  is  brought  near  a  rod  dipped 
in  ammonia ;  when  dihited,  it 
forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  the 
chloride  of  silver. 


3.  For  Nitric  acid, — the  action 
of  copper,  lead,  or  tin  ;  nitric 
oxide  gas  is  disengaged,  and  ruddy 
fumes  of  nitrous  acid  gas  are 
formed  when  the  gas  comes  into 
contact  mth  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Treatment. — Administer  chalk, 
or  magnesia,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
both,  the  plaster  of  the  apartment 
beat  down  and  made  into  thin 
paste  with  water,  solution  of  soap, 
&c.  Dilute  freely,  both  before 
and  .after  the  antidote  is  given, 
with  any  mild  fluid,  milk  or 
oleaginous  matters  being  preferred. 
The  treatment  of  the  sujiervening 
inflammation  is  the  same  as  that 
of  gastritis. 

2.  Oxalic  Acid. — This  is  the 
most  rapid  and  unerring  of  all  the 
common  poisons  ;  it  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  Epsom  salt. 

Symptoms.  —  Excessive  imta- 
tion  ;  burning  pain  in  the  stomach 
and  throat,  generally  followed  by 
violent  vomiting,  though  some- 
times by  none ;  feeble  pulse,  or 
total  failure  of  the  pulse  ;  skin 
cold  and  clammy  ;  nervous  symj)- 
toras  in  lingering  cases ;  occasion- 
ally convulsions. 

Tests.— \n  the  form  of  a  pure 
solution,  its  acidity  is  ascertained 
by  its  effects  on  litmus-paper. 
With  ammonia  it  produces  a 
radiated  crystallization,  the  oxa- 
late of  ammonia  formed  being 
much  less  soluble  than  the  oxalic 
acid  itself.  The  other  tests  are 
the  hydrochlorate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
forming  oxalates. 

Treatment.  —  Emetics  may  be 
administered,  if  vomiting  is  not 
already  free,  but  waste  no  time  in 
giving  them,  if  no  antidote  is  at 
hand  ;  and  especially  avoid  dilut- 
ing with  warm  water.  Administer, 
as  soon  as  possible,  large  doses  of 
magnesia,  or  chalk,  suspended  in 
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water ;  and,  in  default  of  these, 
the  plaster  of  the  apartment.  Alka- 
lies are  inadmissible,  as  they  form 
only  soluble  salts. 

3.  Arsenic. — -All  the  arsenical 
poisons  operate  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  white  oxide,  and 
therefore  require  similar  tests  and 
treatment. 

Symplons. — Sickness  and  faint- 
uess  ;  burning  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach  ;  violent  vomiting 
and  retching,  often  preceded  by 
tightness  and  heat  in  the  throat, 
and  incessant  desii-e  for  drink ; 
hoarseness  and  difficulty  of  speech ; 
the  matter  vomited  ,is  greenish  or 
yellowish,  sometimes  streaked  with 
blood  ;  diarrhoea,  or  tenesmus  ; 
abdomen  tense  and  tender,  some- 
times swollen,  sometimes  drawn  in 
at  the  umbilicus  ;  sometimes  irrita- 
tion of  the  lungs  and  air-passages, 
and  of  the  m'inary  passages ; 
cramps  of  the  legs  and  arms ;  pulse 
small,  feeble,  rapid,  and  soon  im- 
perceptible, attended  with  gi-eat 
coldness,  clammy  sweats,  and  even 
lividity  of  the  feet  and  hands  ; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  palpita- 
tion ;  the  countenance  collapsed 
from  an  early  period,  and  expressive 
of  great  torture  and  anxietj'  ;  the 
eyes  red  and  sparkling  ;  the  tongue 
and  mouth  parched  ;  delirium  and 
stupor ;  death. 

Tests  for  the  Wliite  Oxide. — 1. 
Reduce  the  solid  oxide  to  the 
metallic  state  with  freshly  ignited 
charcoal.  Other  tests  are,  its 
alliaceous  or  garlicky  odour,  and 
the  production  of  a  silvery  alloy, 
when  the  oxide  is  mixed  with 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  heated 
between  two  copper  plates. 

2.  In  solution,  the  oxide  is  de- 
tected by  the  reduction-process, 
the  ultimate  object  of  which  is  to 
exhibit  metallic  arsenic ;  and  by 
the  liquid  tests,  as  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen,  ammoniacal  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  ammoniacal  sulphate 
of  copper,  the  indications  of  each 
of  which  must  concur. 

Treatment. — Evacuate  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  by  an  emetic, 
administering  milk,  or  strong 
farinaceous  decoctions,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  vomiting  has 
begun.  Allay  the  inflammation  by 
blood-letting,  and  other  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment. 

4.  Mercury. — The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  mercurial  poisons  is 
the  Corrosive  Sublimate,  or  Hy- 
drargyri  oxymurias,  as  being  the 
most  active  and  most  frequently 
used  for  criminal  purposes. 

Sym]}toms. — Similar  to  those  of 
poisoning  with  arsenic  ;  vomit- 
ing, especially  when  anything  is 
swallowed  ;  violent  pain  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  over 
the  whole  belly,  and  profuse 
diarrhoea. 

Tests. — Reduce  the  mercury  to 
its  metallic  state.  The  liquid  tests 
are  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
hydriodate  of  potass,  jarotochloride 
of  tin,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Treatment. — Give  white  of  egg, 
diluted  in  water,  which  converts 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  into  a 
protochloride  and  albumen  ;  if 
albumen  or  gluten  cannot  be  had, 
milk  should  be  used  ;  iron  filings 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  ; 
meconic  acid,  from  its  tendency 
to  foi'm  insoluble  salts  with  the 
metallic  oxides,  is  a  good  antidote  ; 
alkaline  meconates  are  also  useful.  ■ 
The  treatment  for  salivation  con- 
sists in  exposure  to  a  cool  pure  air, 
nourishing  diet,  purgatives,  and 
sometimes  venesection. 

5.  Copper. — The  most  impor- 
tant among  the  poisonous  salts  of 
this  metal  are  the  sulphate,  or 
blue  vitriol,  and  the  mixed  acetate, 
or  artificial  verdigris. 
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Symptoms. — Generally  the  same 
as  those  caused  by  arsenic  [and 
corrosive  sublimate.  Some  pecu- 
liarities have  been  observed,  as 
violent  headache,  then  vomiting, 
and  cutting  pains  in  the  bowels, 
and  afterwards  cramps  in  the  legs, 
and  pains  in  the  thighs.  Some- 
times, throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  symptoms,  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar coppery  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  a  singular  aversion  to  the 
smell  of  copper  ;  occasionally  there 
is  jaundice  ;  death  is  generally 
preceded  by  convulsions  and  insen- 
sibility. 

Tests. — The  four  following  tests, 
taken  together,  are  sufficient  for 
copper  in  solution  : — 

1.  Ammonia,  — which  causes 
a  pale  i'azure-coloured  precipitate, 
which  is  re-dissolved  by  an  excess 
of  the  test,  forming  a  deep  violet- 
blue,  transparent  fluid. 

2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, — 
which  causes  a  dark  brownish- 
black  precipitate,  the  sulphide  of 
copper. 

3.  Ferro-cyanateof potass, — which 
causes  a  fine  hair-brown  precipitate, 
the  ferro-cyanate  of  copper. 

4.  Metallic  iron, — a  polished  I'od 
or  plate  of  which,  held  in  a 
solution  of  copper,  soon  becomes 
covered  with  a  red  powdery  crust, 
which  is  the  copper  in  its  metallic 
state. 

Treatment. — The  best  antidotes 
are  the  white  of  leggs,  feiTO-cyanate 
of  potass,  and  metallic  iron. 
■  Avoid  vinegar,  which  must  be  more 
injm-ious  than  useful,  on  account  of 
its  solvent  power  over  the  insoluble 
compounds  formed  by  the  salts  of 
copper  with  animal  and  vegetable 
matters. 

6.  Antimony. — Poisoning  with 
the  preparations  of  antimony  is 
not  common  ;  accidents,  however, 
sometimes  occur,  from  their  ex- 


tensive employment  in  medicine. 
The  principal  preparation  is  Tartar 
JSmetic. 

Symptoms. — Vomiting,  attended 
with  burning  pain  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  followed  by  purging 
and  colic  pains ;  tightness  in  the 
throat,  and  violent  cramps. 

Tests. — The  tests  for  the  solution 
of  tartar  emetic  are — 

1.  Caustic  potass,  which  precipi- 
tates it  white,  if  tolerably  concen- 
trated. 

2.  Lime-water,  which  also  pre- 
cipitates it  white,  when  the  solution 
contains  more  than  half  a  grain  to 
an  ounce. 

3.  Subearbonate  of  potass,  which 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate 
when  it  contains  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  to  an  ounce. 

4.  Muriatic  and  Sulphuric  acids, 
which  throw  down  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, and  take  it  up  again  when 
added  in  excess. 

5.  Infusion  of  gall-nuts,  which 
causes  a  dirty,  yellowish  white 
precipitate,  but  will  not  act  on  a 
solution  which  contains  much  less 
than  two  grains  per  ounce. 

6.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
best  re-agent,  which,  in  a  solution 
containing  only  an  eighth  part  of 
a  grain  per  ounce,  strikes  an 
orange-red  colour,  which,  when 
the  excess  of  gas  is  expelled  by 
heat,  becomes  an  orange-red  pre- 
cipitate. 

Treatment.  —  Administer  large 
draughts  of  warm  water,  and 
tickle  the  throat,  to  induce  vomit- 
ing ;  and  while  that  is  doing,  pre- 
pare a  decoction  of  yellow  bark, 
to  decompose  the  poison  ;  admin- 
ister the  bark  in  powder,  before 
the  decoction  is  ready.  After- 
wards opium  may  be  given,  and 
venesection  employed,  if  signs  of 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  be 
obstinate. 
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7.  Zinc. — The  only  important 
compound  of  this  metal  is  the  sul- 
phate, or  lindte  Vitriol.  < 

Symptoms. — In  a  case  in  which 
about  two  ounces  of  white  vitriol 
in  solution  were  swallowed,  the 
countenance  became  immediately 
pale,  the  extremities  cold,  the  eyes 
dull,  the  pulse  fluttering  ;  burning 
pain  was  felt  in  the  stomach,  and 
violent  vomiting  ensued. 

Tests. — The  solution  of  the  pure 
salt  is  precipitated  white  by — • 

1.  The  Caustic  alkalies,  by  which 
an  oxide  is  thrown  down,  which 
is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  am- 
monia. 

2.  The  Alkaline  carlonates, — the 
carbonate  pf  ammonia  being  the 
most  delicate  of  these  re-ageuts. 
The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  is  not  thrown  down  again  by 
boiling. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. — The 
colour  of  the  precipitate  dis- 
tinguishes the  present  genus  of 
poisons  from  all  those  previously 
mentioned,  as  well  as  from  the 
poisons  of  lead. 

4.  The  Ferro-cyanate  of  potass. 
Treatment.  — Potass  in  syrup  has 

been  successfully  administered ;  also 
cream,  butter,  and  chalk. 

8.  Lead. — The  principal  prepara- 
tions of  this  metal  are  Litharge, 
Red  Lead,  White  Lead,  Sugar  of 
Lead,  and  Goulard's  Extract.  The 
first  three  are  much  used  by  house- 
painters  and  glaziers  ;  the  last  two 
in  surgery,  and  the  sugar  of  lead  in 
the  arts. 

Symptoms. — These  are  of  three 
kinds :  one  class  of  symptoms 
indicates  inflammation  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  leading  feature 
of  which  is  violent  and  obstinate 
colic ;  another,  .spasm  of  its  muscles; 
the  third,  injury  of  the  nervous 
system,  sometimes  apoplexy,  more 


commonly  palsy,  and  that  almost 
always  partial  and  incomplete. 
Each  of  these  classes  of  symptoms 
may  exist  independently  of  the 
other  two  ;  but  the  last  two  are 
more  commonly  combined. 

Tests. — These  may  be  distin- 
guished, according  to  the  several 
compounds  of  lead,  into  the  follow- 
ing— 

1.  Litharge  and  Hed  Lead  may 
be  known  by  their  colour- — the 
former  being  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  grayish-red,  heavy  powder, 
the  latter  of  a  bright-red  powder, 
resembling  vermilion  ;  by  their 
becoming  black  when  suspended 
in  water,  and  treated  with  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  ;  and  by  the  former  becoming 
entirely,  the  latter  partly,  soluble 
in  nitric  acid. 

2.  White  Lead  is  known  by  its 
being  blackened  by  sulphm'etted 
hydrogen  ;  by  being  soluble,  with 
effervescence,  in  nitric  acid ;  and 
by  becoming  permanently  yellow 
when  heated  to  redness. 

3.  Sugar  of  Lead  is  known,  in 
the  solid  state,  by  its  solubility  in 
water,  and  by  the  eflects  of  heat. 
It  first  undergoes  the  aqueous 
fusion,  then  abandons  a  part  of  its 
acid  empyreumatized,  next  be- 
comes charred,  and  finally  the 
oxide  of  lead  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  the  charcoal  of 
the  acid.  In  the  fluid  state,  the 
acetate  of  lead,  as  well  as  all  its 
soluble  salts,  may  be  detected  by 
the  following  tests,  provided  they 
act  characteristically  : — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, — 
which  causes  a  black  pre- 
cipitate, the  sulphuret  of 
lead ;  a  test  of  extreme 
delicacy. 

Chromate  of  potass, — which,  in 
the  state  of  proto-chromate 
and  bi-chromate,  causes  a 
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fine  gamboge- yellow  preci- 
pitate, the  cliroinate  of  lead. 
For  the  characteristic  action 
of  this  re-agent,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  suspected  liquid 
be  neutral. 

Hydriodate  of  potass, — which 
causes  also  a  lively  gam- 
boge-yellow precipitate,  the 
iodide  of  lead. 

A  piece  of  zinc,  held  for  some 
time  in  a  solution  not  too 
diluted  ;  it  displaces  the 
lead,  taking  its  place  in  the 
solution,  and  the  lead  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of 
a  crystalline  arborescence. 
This  is  a  very  characteristic 
test. 

4.  Goulard's  Extract  is  distin- 
guished from  sugar  of  lead  by  the 
effect  of  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  throws  down  a  copious  pre- 
cijiitate  of  carbonate  of  lead. 

Treatment. — For  the  irritant 
form  of  poisoning,  administer  any 
of  the  soluble  alkaline  or  earthy 
sulphates  ;  in  default  of  them,  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  particularly 
the  bi-carboiuites,  which  are  less 
irritating  than  the  former.  The 
phosphate  of  soda  is  an  excellent 
antidote.  If  the  patient  does  not 
vomit,  give  an  emetic  of  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc.  In  other  respects, 
the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that 
of  poisoning  with  the  irritants 
generally.  In  the  advanced  period, 
when  palsy  is  the  chief  symptom 
remaining,  the  treatment  depends 
almost  entirely  on  regimen. 

9.  Baeyta. — The  preparations 
of  this  earth  ai-e  of  importance, 
from  their  being  very  energetic, 
and  easily  procured.  These  are 
the  pure  earth,  or  oxide,  the  muri- 
ate, and  the  carbonate. 

Symptoms. — In  a  case  in  which 
an  ounce  of  the  muriate  was  swal- 
lowed  by   mistake  for  Glauber's 


salt,  a  sense  of  burning  was  felt  in 
the  stomach  ;  vomiting,  convul- 
sions, headache,  and  deafness 
ensued  ;  '  and  death  took  place 
within  an  lioui-.  Violent  vomiting, 
gi-ipes,  and  diarrhoea  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  quantity  not  much  ex- 
ceeding the  usual  medicinal  doses. 

Tests. — The  Carbonate  is  known 
by  its  white  colour,  insolubility  in 
water,  solubility,  with  efferves- 
cence, in  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
properties  of  the  resulting  muriate 
of  baryta.  The  tests  for  the  Muriate 
are  the  following  : — 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  metallic 
poisons,  as  it  causes  no  change  in 
the  barytic  solutions. 

2.  The  Alkaline  sulphates  distin- 
guish it  from  the  alkaline  and 
magnesiau  salts,  as  they  do  not 
act  upon  these  compounds,  but 
cause,  in  all  solutions  of  baryta,  a 
heavy  white  precipitate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

3.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
muriates  of  lime  and  strontia,  by 
evaporating  the  solution  till  it 
crystallizes.  The  crystals  are 
known  not  to  be  muriate  of  lime, 
because  they  are  not  deliquescent. 
The  crystals  of  the  muriate  of 
strontia,  which  is  not  poisonous, 
are  delicate  six-sided  prisms,  while 
those  of  the  barytic  salt  are  four- 
sided  tables,  often  truncated  on 
two  opposite  angles,  sometimes  on 
all  four  ;  the  muriate  of  strontia 
is  further  distinguished  fi'om  the 
poison  by  its  solubility  in  alcohol, 
which  does  not  take  up  the  muriate 
of  baryta ;  and  by  its  effect  on  the 
flame  of  alcohol,  which  it  colours 
rose-red,  while  the  barytic  salts 
colour  it  yellow. 

4.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  soluble  barytic  salts,  by  the 
action  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate. 
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Treatment. — Administer  speedily 
some  alkaline  or  earthy  sulphate, 
as  that  of  soda  or  magnesia,  which 
immediately  converts  the  poison 
into  the  insoluble  sulphate  of 
baryta,  which  is  quite  inert. 

10.  Cantharides.  —  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  poison  appears  to  be, 
according  to  M.  Robiquet,  a  white, 
crystalline,  scaly  substance,  termed 
canthariclin. 

Symptoms. — In  a  case  in  which 
a  drachm  of  the  powder  was  taken 
by  a  young  man,  there  was  a 
sense  of  burning  in  the  throat  and 
stomach,  and  in  about  an  hour 
violent  pain  in  the  lower  belly  ; 
the  voice  became  feeble,  the 
breathing  laborious,  and  the  pulse 
contracted  ;  there  was  excessive 
thirst,  and  unutterable  anguish  in 
swallowing  any  liquid  ;  there  was 
also  priapism.  To  these  symptoms 
may  be  added  tenesmus,  strangury, 
salivation,  and  occasionally  signs 
of  injury  of  the  nervous  system, 
headache,  and  delii-ium. 

Tests.  —When  the  case  has  been 
rapid,  the  remains  of  the  powder 
mil  probably  be  found  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  may  be  easily  discovered 
by  .its  resplendent  gi'een  colour. 
It  appears  that  it  does  not  under- 
go decomposition  for  a  long  time 
when  mixed  with  decaying  animal 
matters. 

Treatment. — No  antidote  has  yet 
been  discovered.  If  vomiting  has 
not  begun,  emetics  may  be  given ; 
if  otherwise,  they  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Oleaginous  and  demul- 
cent injections  into  the  bladder 
generally  relieve  the  strangury. 
The  warm  bath  is  a  useful  auxiliary. 
Leeches  and  blood-letting  are  re- 
quired, according  to  the  degree  of 
the  inflammation,  • 

II.  Narcotic  Poisons. 
1.  Opium. — The  principles  con- 
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tained  in  this  substance,  and  which 
are  thro^vn  down  by  boiling  a  watery 
infusion  of  it  with  magnesia,  are 
morphia,  the  alkaloid  of  opium  ; 
narcotine,  a  poison,  not  an  alkaloid ; 
a  peculiar  acid  named  the  meconic; 
and  a  resinoid  substance. 

Symptoms. — Giddiness  and  stu- 
por ;  the  person  becomes  motion- 
less and  insensible  to  external 
impi'essions,  breathes  slowly,  and 
lies  quite  still,  with  his  eyes  shut, 
and  the  pupils  contracted,  the 
whole  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance being  that  of  deep  and  perfect 
repose.  As  the  poisoning  advances, 
the  features  become  ghastly,  the 
pulse  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the 
muscles  excessively  relaxed,  and, 
unless  assistance  is  speedily  pro- 
cured, death  ensues.  If  the  person 
recover,  the  sopor  is  attended  by 
prolonged  sleep,  which  commonly 
ends  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours,  and  is  followed  by  nausea, 
vomiting,  giddiness,  and  loathing 
of  food.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  possibility  of  rousing  the 
patient  from  the  lethargy  caused 
by  opium  is  in  general  a  good 
criterion  for  distinguishing  the 
efl'ects  of  this  poison  from  apoplexy 
and  epilepsy. 

Tests. — These  may  be  distin- 
guished according  to  their  action 
upon  the  different  principles  of 
opium. 

(1)  Morphia,  when  treated  mth 
nitric  acid,  is  dissolved  with  effer- 
vescence, and  becomes  instantly 
orange-red,  which,  if  too  much  acid 
has  been  used,  changes  quickly  to 
yellow.  When  suspended  in  water, 
in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  and 
treated  mth  a  drop  or  two  of 
permuriate  of  iron,  it  is  dissolved, 
and  forms  a  deep  greenish-blue 
solution.  Morphia  is  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  by  the  alkalies. 

(2)  Narcotine  does  not  undergo 
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the  changes  produced  on  morphia 
by  nitric  acid  and  the  permuriate 
of  iron.  When  crystallized  to- 
gether from  alcohol,  and  not  quite 
pure,  the  narcotine  forms  tufts  of 
pearly,  thin,  tabular  crystals,  while 
the  morphia  is  in  short,  thick, 
adamantine,  prismatic  crystals. 

(3)  Meconic  acid,  when  heated 
in  a  tube,  is  partly  decomposed, 
and  partly  sublimed  ;  and  the  sub- 
limate condenses  in  filamentous, 
radiated  crystals.  When  dissolved, 
even  in  a  very  large  qiiantity  of 
water,  the  solution  acquii-es  an 
intense  cherry-red  colour  with  the 
permuriate  of  iron.  The  sublimed 
crystals  have  the  same  property. 
Its  solution  gives  a  ijale  -  green 
precipitate  with  the  sulphate  of 
copper  ;  and  if  the  precipitate  is 
not  too  abundant,  it  is  dissolved 
by  boiling,  but  reappears  on  cool- 
ing. 

Treatment. — ^The  primary  object 
is  to  remove  the  poison  from  the 
stomach  ;  this  is  done  by  emetics 
of  sulpJmte  of  zinc,  in  the  dose  of 
half  a  drachm,  or  two  scruples  ; 
by  the  stomach  -  pump  ;  by  the 
injection  of  tartar  -  emetic  into 
the  rectum  ;  or  by  the  injection 
of  apomorphia  beneath  the  skin. 
The  next  object  is  to  keep  the 
patient  constantly  roused,  by 
dragging  him  up  and  down  be- 
tween two  men.  Cold  water, 
dashed  over  the  head  and  breast, 
has  succeeded  in  restoring  con- 
sciousness for  a  short  time,  and 
appears  to  be  an  excellent  way  to 
insure  the  operation  of  emetics. 
Internal  stimulants  have  been 
given  with  advantage,  as  assafoe- 
tida,  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  &c. 
Venesection  has  also  been  success- 
fully used  ;  and,  in  desperate 
cases,  artificial  respiration  may  be 
adopted  with  propriety.  When 
the   opium  has    been  completely 


removed,  the  vegetable  acids  and 
infusion  of  cofl'ee  have  been  found 
useful  for  reviving  the  patient, 
and  subsequently  in  subduing  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  and  headache. 

2.  Hydhocyanic  Acid.  —  This 
poison  is  found  in  the  essential 
oils  and  distilled  waters  of  the 
Bitter  Almond,  the  Cherry  Laurel, 
the  Feach- blossom,  &c. 

Symptoms. — A  person  who  swal- 
lowed an  ounce  of  the  alcoholized 
acid,  containing  about  forty  grains 
of  the  pure  acid,  was  observed 
immediately  to  stagger,  and  then 
to  sink  down  without  a  groan, 
apparently  lifeless  ;  the  pulse  was 
gone,  and  the  breathing  was  for 
some  time  imperceptible.  After 
a  short  interval,  he  made  so  for- 
cible an  expiration,  that  the  ribs 
seemed  drawn  almost  to  the  spine. 
The  legs  and  aims  became  cold, 
the  eyes  prominent,  glistening, 
and  quite  insensible ;  and  after 
one  or  two  more  convulsive  ex- 
pirations he  died,  five{minutes  after 
swallowing  the  poison. 

Tests. — (1)  Its  Peculiar  Odour, 
which,  when  diff'used  through  the 
air,  has  a  distant  resemblance  to 
that  of  bitter  almonds,  but  is 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  im- 
pression of  acridity  in  the  nostrils 
and  back  of  the  throat. 

(2)  The  Sulphate  of  Copper 
forms  with  it,  when  rendered 
alkaline  with  a  little  potass,  a 
green  precipitate,  which  becomes 
nearly  white  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid. 

(3)  If  the  acid  is  rendered 
alkaline  by  potass,  the  Salts  of 
the  Protoxide  of  Iron  produce  a 
grayish-geeen  precipitate,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  becomes  of  a  deep  Prussian - 
blue  colour.  The  common  green 
Antriol  answers  verj'  well  for  this 
purpose. 
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(4)  The  Nitrate  of  Silver  pro- 
duces, in  a  very  diluted  solution,  a 
white  precipitate,  which  when  dried 
and  heated,  emits  c.yanogen  gas, 
which  is  easily  known  by  the  beauti- 
ful rose-red  colour  of  its  flame. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  the 
use  of  the  cold  atiusiou,  and  the 
inhalation  of  diluted  ammonia  or 
chlorine.  Venesection  is  also  pro- 
bably indicated  by  the  signs  of 
congestion  in  the  head. 

3.  Poisonous  Gases. — 1.  Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen,  the  most  del- 
eterious of  all  the  gases.  The 
Symptoms,  in  cases  where  the 
vapoui's  are  breathed  in  a  state  of 
concentration,  are  sudden  weak- 
ness, and  all  the  signs  of  ordinary 
asphyxia.  When  the  emanations 
are  less  concentrated,  two  varieties 
of  affections  have  been  observed, 
the, one  consisting  of  pure  coma, 
the  other  of  coma  and  tetanic  con- 
vulsions. 

Test. — The  presence  of  this  gas, 
in  all  noxious  emanations,  is  best 
proved  by  exposing  to  them  a  bit 
of  filtering  paper  moistened  mtli 
a  solution  of  lead.  The  smell  alone 
must  not  be  relied  on,  as  putrescent 
animal  matter  exhales  an  odour 
like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
though  none  be  present. 

2.  Carbonic  acid  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  deleterious  gases, 
being  the  daily  source  of  fatal 
accidents.  A  person  immersed  in 
this  gas  diluted  ivith  air  was  at 
first  affected  with  violent  and 
irregular  convulsions  of  the  whole 
body  and  '  perfect  insensibility, 
afterwards  with  fits  of  spasm  like 
tetanus ;  and  during  the  second  day, 
when  these  symptoms  had  gone  off, 

'  he  continued  to  be  affected  with 
1  dumbness. 

3.  The  Fumes  of  Burning  Char- 
'  coal  appear  to  have  produced,  in 

a  certain  case,  slight  oppression, 


then  violent  palpitation,  and  next 
confusion  of  ideas,  gradually  end- 
ing in  insensibility.  Sometimes 
there  are  tightness  in  the  temples, 
and  an  undefinable  sense  of  alarm  ; 
at  other  times,  a  pleasing  sensation. 

Treatment.  —  Tliis  consists 
chiefly  in  the  occasional  employ- 
ment of  the  cold  affusion,  and  in 
moderate  blood  -  letting  from  the 
arm  or  from  the  head , 

III.  Nabcotico-aoril)  Poisons. 

1.  Strychnia. — This  is  the  most 
energetic  poison  next  to  the  Prussic 
acid. 

Symptoms. — [In  a  case  in  which 
Strychnia  had  been  prescribed  in 
too  large  doses,  the  patient  was 
seized  with  spasm  of  the  muscles 
about  the  larynx  and  those  of  one 
arm  ;  she  felt  as  if  strangled.  On 
a  repetition  of  the  dose,  the  same 
symptoms  were  renewed  ;  she  felt 
and  looked  as  if  strangled. — Mar- 
shall Hall.  ] 

Tests. — An  intensely  bitter  taste  ; 
its  alcoholic  solution  has  an  alka- 
line reaction  ;  it  forms  neutral 
and  crystallizable  salts  with  the 
acids  ;  in  its  ordinary  form  it  is 
turned  orange-red  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  yellow  colouring  matter, 
or  of  brucia  ;  pure  strychnia  is  not 
turned  orange-red  by  nitric  acid  ; 
the  orange-colour  is  destroyed  by 
proto-chloride  of  tin. 

2.  Nux  Vomica.— This  is  the 
most  common  species  of  Strych- 
nos ;  no  ])oison  causes  so  much 
torture.  It  is  very  often  found 
in  the  stomach  of  those  poisoned 
with  it. 

Symjjtoms. — In  the  most  char- 
acteristic case  yet  published,  there 
were  convulsions,  with  much  agita- 
tion and  anxiety  ;  during  the  fits 
"the  whole  body  was  stiffened 
and  straightened,  the  legs  pushed 
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out,  aud  forced  wide  apart ;  no 
pulse  or  breathing  could  be  per- 
ceived ;  the  face  and  hands  were 
livid,  and  the  muscles  of  the  former 
violently  convulsed."  In  the  short 
intervals  between  the  fits  the 
patient  was  quite  sensible,  had  a 
quick,  faint  pulse,  complained  of 
sickness,  with  gi'eat  thirst,  and 
perspired  freely.  "A  fourth  and 
most  violent  tit  soon  succeeded,  in 
which  the  whole  body  was  extended 
to  the  utmost  from  head  to  foot. 
From  this  she  never  recovered  :  she 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
asphyxia,  relaxed  her  grasp,  and 
dropped  her  hands  on  her  knees. 
Her  brows,  however,  remained 
contracted,  her  lips  drawn  apart, 
salivary  foam  issued  from  the 
corners  of  her  mouth,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  was 
altogether  most  horrific."  She 
died  in  an  hour  after  swallow- 
ing the  poison. 

Tests. — 1.  The  powder  has  a 
dirty  greenish  -  gray  colour,  an 
intensely  bitter  taste,  and  an 
odour  like  powder  of  liquorice. 
It  inflames  on  burning  charcoal  ; 
and  when  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
acquires  an  orange  -  red  colour, 
which  is  destroyed  by  the  addition 
of  proto-chloride  of  tin.  Its  in- 
fusion also  is  turned  orange-red 
by  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated 
grayish  -  white  with  tincture  of 
galls. 

2.  It  may  be  detected  in  the 
stomach  by  boiling  the  contents 
— or  the  powder,  if  it  can  be 
separated — in  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid, 
after  filtration,  is  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  then  evap- 
orated to  dryness.  The  dry 
mass  is  then  acted  on  with  suc- 
cessive portions  of  alcohol,  and 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
a  thin  syrup.     The  product  has 


an  intensely  bitter  taste,  precip- 
itates with  ammonia,  becomes 
orange-red  with  nitric  acid,  and 
will  sometimes  deposit  crystals  of 
strychnia  on  standing  two  or  three 
days. 

Treatment. — Little  is  known  of 
the  treatment.  Evacuate  the 
stomach  thoroughly  with  the 
stomach-pump,  or  emetics,  and 
administer  full  doses  of  chloral  ; 
the  powdered  nux  vomica  adheres 
with  great  obstinacy  to  the  inside 
of  the  stomach.  If  the  patient  is 
not  attacked  Avith  spasms  in  two 
hours,  he  will  generally  be  safe. 

3.  Poisonous  Fungi.  —  The 
general  symptoms  present  a  well- 
marked  conjunction  of  deep  nar- 
cotism and  violent  initation. 
Emetics  are  of  primary  import- 
ance ;  the  sopor  and  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
usual  way.    No  antidote  is  known. 

POL-,  POLY-  {woKis,  many).  A 
Greek  prefix,  denoting  many  or 
much. 

1.  Poly-achenium.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Richard  to  a  fruit  con- 
sisting of  several  achenia  (see 
Achmnium).  When  there  are  two 
cells,  the  fruit  is  a  di-acheniiim ; 
when  three,  a  tri-achenmm ;  and 
so  on.  The  diachenium  is  found  in 
the  Umbelliferae.    See  Mcricarp. 

2.  Poly  -  odelphia  {a.^fX<pos,  a 
brother).  The  eighteenth  class  of 
plants  in  the  Linnajan  system,  in 
which  the  stamens  are  associated 
in  several  parcels,  as  in  Hypericum. 

3.  Poly-andria  [avhp,  a  man). 
The  thirteenth  class  in  the  Lin- 
najan system  of  plants,  compris- 
ing those  which  have  more  than 
twenty  stamens  inserted  beneath 
the  ovarium. 

4.  Poly-arthritis  {&p0pov,  a  joint). 
Inflammation  of  .several  joints 
simultaneously. 

5.  Poly-atomic  basts.     A  term 
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explanatory  of  the  theory  of  M. 
Millon  respecting  the  constitution 
of  subsalts.  He  assumes  that  two, 
three,  four,  and  even  six  equiva- 
lents of  water,  or  a  metallic  oxide, 
may  together  constitute  a  single 
equivalent  of  base,  and  unite  as 
such  with  a  single  equivalent  of 
acid  to  form  a  neutral  salt. 

6.  Poly-basic  add  {^dcns,  a  base). 
Au  acid  which  is  capable  of  vari- 
ous powers  of  neuti'alizing  bases. 
Phosphoric  acid,  for  instance,  is 
united  with  three  units  of  water, 
and,  in  this  state,  it  is  tri-basic, 
or  possesses  a  threefold  power  of 
neutralizing  bases.  But  it  may 
part  with  one  of  its  three  units  of 
water  ;  it  is  then  known  as  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid,  and  it  is  bi-basic. 
Further,  the  latter  acid  may  part 
with  one  of  its  two  units  of  water  ; 
it  is  then  known  as  meta-phosphoric 
acid,  and  it  is  now  mono-basic, 

7.  Poly-chrestus  (xp'jo-tos,  use- 
ful). A  term  applied  to  medicines 
which  have  many  virtues,  or  uses, 
as  sal  polychrest,  or  the  sulphate 
of  potash. 

8.  Poly-chroism  (xpoa,  colour). 
A  curious  peculiarity  of  colour 
connected  with  the  phenomenon 
of  double  refraction,  and  exhibited 
in  the  transmission,  in  the  case 
of  certain  minerals,  of  different 
colours  in  diflerent  directions. 
Thus  tourmalines,  viewed  parallel 
to  their  axis,  are  generally  opaque ; 
perpendicularly  to  it,  they  appear 
to  be  green,  red,  brown,  &c. 

9.  Poly-chroite  (xpoa,  colour). 
The  name  given  by  Bouillon  to  the 
extractive  matter  of  saffron,  from 
the  fact  of  its  watery  infusion 
assuming  different  colours  when 
treated  with  different  agents. 

10.  Poly-chrome  (xpco/^a,  colour). 
A  peculiar  crystalline  principle, 
found  in  some  vegetables,  as 
quassia.    It  gives  to  water  the 


quality  of  exhibiting  a  curious 
play  of  colours,  among  which  blue 
predominates,  like  that  of  the 
opal,  when  the  solution  is  viewed 
by  reflected  light;  one  part  will 
give  this  property  to  1,500,000  of 
water.  The  term  poly-chrome  has 
been  applied  specially  to  esculin,  in 
consequence  of  its  highly  fluorescent 
property. 

11.  Poly-coria  {Kopi),  the  pupil). 
The  presence  of  more  than  one 
pupillary  opening  in  the  iris,  either 
as  a  natural  or  pathological  con- 
dition. 

12.  Poly-cotyledonoics.  A  term 
applied  to  an  embryo  which  has 
more  than  two  cotyledons  or  seed- 
lobes,  as  distinguished  from  a 
dicotyledonous  and  a  mono-cotyh' 
donous  embryo. 

13.  Poly-dipsia  {Sl\f/a,  thirst). 
Sitis  morbosa.  Excessive  thirst ; 
insatiable  desire  of  drinking.  It 
is  analogous  to  bulimia,  or  the  in- 
satiable desire  of  eating. 

14.  Poly-mih'yonate.  A  term 
denoting  the  existence  of  two  or 
more  embryos  in  the  same  seed. 

15.  Poly-gamia  {ydixos,  nuptials). 
The  twenty-third  class  of  the 
Linnsean  system  of  plants,  com- 
prising those  which  bear  hermaph- 
rodite and  unisexual  flowers  on 
the  same  individual ;  or  hermaph- 
rodites on  one  individual,  males 
on  a  second,  and  females  on  a  third. 

16.  Poly-gynia  {yvuri,  a  woman). 
An  order  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system,  in  which  there  is  an  in- 
definite number  of  pistils. 

17.  Poly-hcemia  {aT/u.a,  blood). 
An  excessive  fulness  of  blood — a 
term  synonymous  with  plethora 
and  hyperhcemia. 

18.  Poly-mastia  [jxaffTos,  the 
breast).  The  presence  of  more  than 
two  breasts  or  nipjiles. 

19.  Poly-mcric  {fiepos,  a  part). 
A  term  applied  to  compounds  in 
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which  the  ratio  of  the  elements  is  the 
same  in  different  compounds,  but 
the  total  number  of  each  is  gi-eater 
in  one  compound  than  in  the  others. 
PolyTnerism  is  multiple  relation  of 
composition.    See  Metavieric. 

20.  Polyopia  Uni-ocularis.  De- 
fective vision,  in  which  more  than 
one  image  of  an  object  is  seen  when 
viewed  with  one  eye  only. 

21.  Poly-pctalous  {nerakov,  a 
flower-leaf).  A  term  applied  to  a 
corolla,  of  which  the  petals  are 
distinct  from  one  another,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  gamo-petalous 
corolla,  in  which  the  petals  are 
united,  and  from  the  a-petalous,  in 
which  there  are  no  petals. 

22.  Pohj-phagia  {tpi-yai,  to  eat). 
Excessive  desire  of  eating.  See 
Bulimia. 

23.  Poly -pharmacy  {(papfiaKov,  a 
drug).  The  combination  of  several 
active  drugs  in  one  prescription  on 
the  off-chance  that  one  or  other  may 
do  good. 

24.  Poly-phyllous((pv\\ov,  a,\eaf). 
Many-leafed,  as  applied  to  a  calyx, 
a  perianth,  &c.,  and  as  distinguished 
from  oligo-phyUous,  few-leafed,  and 
a-phyllous,  leafless. 

25.  Poly-pus  (irois,  a  foot).  A 
pendulous,  pedunculated  tumor, 
generally  of  a  pyriform  shape, 
occurring  in  the  nose,  uterus, 
or  rectum,  and  named  from  an 
erroneous  idea  that  it  has  several 
feet,  or  roots,  like  the  animal 
so  called.  There  are  the  true 
mucous  or  gelatinous,  and  the  so- 
called  fibrous  or  mediollary  poly- 
pus. 

26.  Poly-sarciaiffdp^, f^esh).  Cor- 
pulency ;  obesity  ;  bulkiness  of 
the  body,  from  accumulation  of 
fat. 

27.  Poly-sepaloios.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  calyx  of  which  the  sepals 
are  distinct  from  one  another,  as 
distinguished  Ironi  gamo-sepalous, 


in  which  fonn  the  sepals  are 
united. 

28.  Poly-sper7nous{(nrfpfjLa,!ieed). 
A  term  -applied  to  fruits  wbi(;h 
contain  many  seeds,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  have 
few,  or  the  oligo-spermous. 

29.  Poly-theionic  {delov,  sulphur). 
A  term  applied  to  a  series  of  new 
acids  of  sulphur,  all  containing  six 
atoms  of  oxygen.  These  acids  are 
named  by  Berzelius  ditheionic,  tri- 
theionic,  tetratheionic,  and  petUa- 
thcionic.    See  Theion. 

30.  Poly-uria  (ovpfw,  to  make 
water).  This  term  is  used  synony- 
mously with  diuresis  to  denote 
an  excessive  secretion  of  urine 
containing  an  absolute  and  relative 
increase  of  urea.  The  latter  term 
has,  however,  no  such  meaning. 
See  Azoturia. 

POLAR  GLOBULES.  Small 
granular  spheres  seen  in  the  perivi- 
telline  space  during  the  maturation 
of  the  ovum  ;  they  are  extruded 
portions  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing vitellus. 

POLA'RITY.  A  disposition  in 
the  particles  of  matter  to  move  in 
a  regular  and  determinate  manner, 
and  not  confusedly,  when  affected 
by  other  agents.  This  disposition 
presents  a  contrast  of  properties, 
as  attraction  and  repulsion,  cor- 
responding to  a  contrast  of  posi- 
tions, as  exhibited  by  the  two  ends 
of  a  magnet,  called  its  poles;  by 
the  dissimilar  phenomena  con-e- 
sponding  to  the  different  sides  of  a 
polarized  ray  of  light,  &c. 

Chemical  and  co/iesive  polarities. 
Two  hypothetical  forces,  supposed 
by  Prout  to  reside  in  the  ultimate 
molecules  of  matter  :  the  chemical 
being  of  a  binary  character,  existing 
between  molecule  and  molecule,  and 
chiefly  between  molecules  of  dif- 
ferentmntler ;  the  cohesive  determin- 
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ing,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  cohesion  of  the  molecules  of  the 
same  matter. 

POLARIZATION.  The  pro- 
perty by  which  a  ray  of  light, 
under  certain  circumstances,  ac- 
quires poles,  or  sides  with  different 
properties,  like  those  of  a  magnetic 
bar. 

POLE,  POSITIVE  AND  NEGA- 
TIVE {iroXos,  a  pivot  or  hinge  upon 
which  anything  turns).  A  term 
applied,  in  electricity,  to  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  wire  of  a  galvanic 
or  voltaic  battery,  the  extremity 
connected  with  the  last  swic-plate 
of  the  battery  being  called  the 
negative  pole,  that  connected  with 
the  last  platimcm-'pla.tG  being  called 
the  positive  pole. 

POLE'NTA  {pollen,  pollinis,  fine 
flour).  The  polenta  of  the  Ancients 
was  barley  bread  dried  at  the  fire, 
and  fried  after  it  had  lain  soaking 
in  water  one  night.  The  substance 
sold  in  the  London  shops  under  the 
name  oi polenta  is  the  meal  of  Zea 
Mays  or  Indian  corn. 

POLIOMYELI'TIS  [ttoKws,  gray, 
fiveXov,  marrow).  Inflammation  of 
the  gray  matter  of  t^e  spinal  cord. 
Anterior  chronic  poliomyelitis  is  the 
Charcot's  term  for  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  which  is  due  to  a 
slow  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the 
anterior  cornua  of  the  cord. 

POLIO'SIS  (TToAfcso-js,  a  be- 
coming gray,  from  wokio?,  gray). 
Canities.  Grayness  of  tlie  hair  ;  a 
species  of  trichosis  of  Mason  Good. 

POLITZER'S  BAG.  An  india- 
rubber  bag  used  to  inject  air 
through  the  nostrils  during  the 
act  of  swallowing  into  the  Eus- 
tachian tubes.  Politzer  a  Viennese 
physician. 

POLLEN.  Literally,  flne  flour  ; 
a  term  applied  to  the  powdei-y 
matter,  or  (trains,  enclosed  within 
the  anthers  of  plants,  and  consti- 


tuting the  male  element  of  repro- 
duction.   See  Fovilla. 

1.  Pollen-tube.  A  delicate  trans- 
parent tube,  emitted  by  the  pollen- 
grain  ;  when  this  falls  upon  the 
stigma,  the  fovilla  passes  down  the 
tube,  until  the  grain  is  emptied. 

2.  Pollen-mass.  A  term  applied 
to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  pollen  in 
Asclepiadacete  and  Orchidacese,  in 
which  the  pollen  grains  cohere  into 
a  solid  waxy  mass. 

POLLINODIUM  {pollen}.  The 
male  sexual  organs  of  certain 
moulds  ;  the  corresponding  female 
structure  is  termed  carpogonium. 

POLYGALIN.  Senegin.  The 
active  principle  of  polygala  senega. 

POMPHOLYX  {■7rofj.<po\u^,  a 
water-bubble).  Water-blebs  ;  an 
eruption  of  bullse  or  blebs,  without 
inflammation  round  them,  and 
without  fever,  breaking  and  heal- 
ing without  scale  or  crust.  The 
term  is  connected  with  iro/xpos,  a 
blister  on  the  skin,  and  with 
(pvnrakls,  a  water-bubble.  The  term 
is  synonymous  with  pemphigus. 

The  term  Pompholyx  was  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  slag  or  scorice 
left  on  the  surface  of  smelted  ore, 
and  has  been  applied,  by  chemists, 
to  zinc-white  or  the  protoxide  of 
zinc,  also  fancifully  termed  lana 
philosophica,  nihil  album,  and 
flowers  of  zinc. 

POMUM.  A  fruit  consisting  of 
several  membranous  or  cartilaginous 
carpels,  containing  few  seeds,  and 
embedded  in  a  fleshy  mass,  formed 
by  an  enlarged  calyx,  as  in  apple 
and  pear. 

POMUM  ADAMI  (Adam's 
apple).  The  prominent  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  so  called  from 
its  projecting  more  in  men  than  in 
women. 

PO'NDERABLE  MATTER 
{pondus,  weight).  A  terra  applied 
to  matters  possessing  weighty  as 
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metals,  gases,  &c.,  and  used  in 
contradistinction  to  imponderable 
agents,  as  light,  heat,  and  electricity. 

PONDO  (pondus,  weight).  A 
pound-weight ;  a  term  indeclinable 
both  in  the  singular  and  the  plural 
numbers. 

PONS  (PONTIS).  A  bridge; 
a  medium  of  communicationbetween 
two  parts. 

1.  Pons  hepatis.  A  portion  of 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  which 
passes  from  one  lobe  to  the  other, 
frequently  converting  the  lower 
half  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  into 
a  true  canal. 

2.  Pons  Tarini.  A  layer  of 
whitish -gray  substance,  connected 
on  either  side  with  the  crura 
cerebri.  From  its  being  perforated 
by  several  thick  tufts  of  arteries, 
it  is  also  called  locics  perforatus. 
It  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle. 

3.  Pons  Varolii.  A  broad  trans- 
verse band  of  white  fibres  which 
arches,  like  a  bridge,  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. It  is  the  commissure  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  associates  the  two 
lateral  lobes  in  their  common  func- 
tion. It  is  also  called  protuberantia 
annularis,  nodus  encephali,  &c. 

POPLES  (-ITIS).  The  ham  of 
the  leg  behind  the  knee. 

Poplitmus.  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  inserted  into  the  superior 
triangular  surface  at  the  back  of 
the  tibia.  It  bends  the  thigh  and 
leg. 

PO'PULIN.  An  alkaloid  found 
in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the 
Populus  tronula,  or  Pojjlar,  where 
it  is  accompanied  by  salicin. 

PORCELAIN-BISCUIT.  A  sub- 
stance inventedby  Mr.  Wedgewood, 
nearly  as  hard  as  agate,  capable  of 
resisting  the  action  of  all  corrosive 
matters,  and  consequently  peculiarly 


adapted  for.  mortars  in  the  chemist's 
laboratory. 

PORCUPINE  DISEASE.  Ich- 
thyosis  sebacea  sjnnosa;  Sauroderma 
spinosum.  The  spinous  variety  of 
ichthyosis,  in  which  the  hardened 
masses  of  altered  sebaceous  substance 
acquire  by  growth  the  form,  thick- 
ness, and  length  of  short  spines. 

PORE,  ABDOMINAL.  An 
opening  on  the  abdominal  surface 
near  the  anus  in  some  fishes  as  the 
Salmonidfe,  in  Amphioxus,  &c. 

PORENCE'PHALUS  {iropos,  a 
pore  or  opening,  fyKf<f)a\os,  the 
brain).  Under  this  term  Heschel 
has  described  those  cerebral  defects 
in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  con- 
volutions and  centrum  semiovale 
is  wanting,  so  that  a  person  may 
look  through  the  aperture  straight 
into  the  ventricle. 

PORO'SITY  {poi-m,  from  iropos, 
a  passage).  A  property  of  all  matter 
by  which  its  component  molecules 
are  kept  apart  from  one  another, 
the  intervals  between  them  being 
called  pores  or  interstices.  See 
I^npenctr  ability. 

PO'RPHYRA  {irop<pipa,  the 
purple-snail,  purple).  The  Greek 
synonym  for  p)urpura.  In  the  use 
of  the  two  terms  may  be  observed 
the  Greek  preference  for  the  aspi- 
rate, and  the  Latin  for  the  tenuis. 
See  Purpura. 

PORPHYRIZA'TION.  The  pro- 
cess of  reducing  a  substance  to 
powder  by  operating  on  a  slab  with 
a  muller,  the  slab  being  made  of  a 
species  of  porphyry. 

PORPHYRO'XINE  {■^op(pipeos, 
purple,  o|us,  acid).  An  alkaloid 
contained  in  opium,  and  said  to  be 
a  crystalline  resin. 

PORRl'GO.  Moist  scall ;  an 
eruption  of  straw-coloured  pustules, 
concreting  into  yellow  or  brownish 
crusts,  or  cellular  scabs.  Sir  E. 
Wilson  defines  it  as  "scurfinessor 
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scaliness,  especially  of  the  head  ; 
dandrifF;  the  equivalent  of  pity- 
riasis." The  species,  as  given  by 
"Willan,  are — 

1.  Porrigo  larvalis.  Impetigo. 
Milk-scall,  or  the  crustea  lactea  of 
authors.  It  envelopes  the  face  of 
infants,  like  a  larva,  or  mask. 

2.  Porrigo  furfur  ans.  An  erup- 
tion of  pustules  which  successively 
issue  in  thin  scabs,  like  furfur,  bran, 
or  scurf. 

3.  Porrigo  lujdnosa.    The  same 
as  Tinea  favosa. 

4.  Porrigo  scutulata.  The  same 
as  Tinea  tonsu,rans. 

5.  Porrigo  decalvans.  The  same 
as  Alopecia  areata. 

6.  Porrigo  favosa.  The  same  as 
Tinea  favosa. 

7.  ' '  The  genus  Porrigo  of  Willan 
contains  diseases  of  the  most  oppo- 
.site  kind,  and  has  been  the  source 
of  much  confusion;  so  much,  in- 
deed, that  it  would  he  well  that  the 
tenn  should  become  obsolete  and 
forgotten."— Wilson. 

8.  The  term  Porrigo  is  used  by 
Celsus,  and  derived  from  the  Latin 
porrum,  an  onion,  because  ' '  ut 
porrum  in  tunicse  involucra,  ita 
cutis  velut  in  squamas  resolvitur." 

PO'KRIGOPHY'TON  {porrigo, 
and  (pvTou,  a  plant).  The  Porrigo- 
plant.  Under  this  name  Gruby 
has  described  a  mucedinous  plant, 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  spores  of 
which  he  refers  the  production  of 
favus.    See  Mentagrophyte. 

PORRO'S  OPERATION.  The 
Cfesarean  section  plus  the  removal 
of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages. 

PORTAL  CIRCULATION,  k 
subordinate  part  of  the  venous  cir- 
culation, in  which  the  blood,  return- 
ing from  the  spleen,  stomach,  and 
intestines,  passes  through  the  liver 
before  entering  the  vena  cava  in- 
ferior. 

PORTAL  VEIN.     Vena  portai. 


A  vein  originating  from  all  the 
organs  within  the  abdomen,  ex- 
cept the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
the  uterus  in  the  female.  It  has 
two  principal  trunks,  the  splenic 
and  the  superior  mesente7-ic  veins. 

PORTE-CAUSTIQUE.  A  caus- 
tic-carrier ;  an  instrument  for  ap- 
plying the  solid  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus, 
similar  in  appearance  to  a  uterine 
sound. 

PORTE-TOPIQUE  VAGINAL. 
An  instrument  made  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber,  by  means  of  which 
the  patient  is  enabled  herself  to 
apply  any  medicinal  substances  to 
the  vagina  and  neck  of  the  uterus. 

PORTIO  DURA.  The  hard 
portion  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves, 
or  facial,  arising  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  respiratory  tract,  where 
it  joins  the  pons  Varolii. 

1.  Portio  mollis.  The  soft  por- 
tion of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves, 
or  auditory,  arising  from  the 
anterior  wall  or  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  by  means  of  the  lincce 
transversce,  or  white  iibres,  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius. 

2.  Portio  intermedia  of  Wrisberg. 
A  third  nerve  exposed  to  view  on 
separating  the  two  "portions" 
above  described. 

PORTLAND  SAGO.  Portland 
Arroio-root.  A  fecula,  prepared  in 
the  island  of  Portland  from  the 
cormus  of  the  Arum  maculatum, 
"Wake-robin,  or  Cuckoo-pint. 

PORUS.  A  pore  ;  a  minute 
orifice  of  a  perspiratory  duct,  hair- 
follicle,  and  sebiparous  gland.  Also, 
a  small  interstice  between  the 
particles  of  matter  which  compose 
bodies. 

Fonts  opticus.  An  opening  in 
the  centre  of  the  cribriform  lamella, 
for  the  transmission  of  the  arteria 
centralis  retinte  to  the  eye. 

POSCA.    A  term  used  by  Celsus 
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for  sour  wine  mingled  with  water, 
and  probably  derived  from  potare, 
to  driuk,  as  esca  is  from  edere,  to 
eat.  Posset  is  milk  curdled  with 
wine  or  an  acid,  and  is  a  term 
probably  derived  from  the  same 
source. 

POSITURA  PRAVA.  Mal- 
position ;  as  of  the  testes. 

POSO'LOGY  [iroffos,  how  much, 
\oyos,  description).  That  branch 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  quan- 
tity, or  doses. 

POST-AXIAL  (2wst  and  axis). 
This  and  prce-axial  are  terms  used 
by  Huxley  and  Flower  to  express 
the  relationship  of  different  parts 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  (upper 
and  lower)  limbs  to  the  axes  of 
the  latter.  At  an  early  stage  in 
tlie  development  of  the  fcetus  the 
limbs  are  applied  to  the  sides  of 
the  body  so  that  one  border  looks 
forward  and  tlie  other  backward  ; 
the  anterior  borders,  and  therefore 
tlie  radius  and  thumb,  the  tibia 
and  big  toe,  are  prae-axial  ;  wdiile 
the  iiosterior  boi-ders,  and  therefore 
the  ulna  and  little  finger,  the 
fibula    and  little  toe,   are  post- 

POSTERIOR  AURIS.  A  muscle 
situated  behind  the  ear,  and  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  bundles 
oF  fleshy  fibres,  sometimes  called 
musculi  retrahentes  auriculam. 

POST-MORTEM  EXAMINA- 
TION. An  uncouth  expression  for 
the  opening  and  examination  of  the 
dead  body.  Sedio  is  not  satisfac- 
tory.   Aictopsia  is  unintelligible. 

POST-ORAL,  PR^-ORAL. 
These  are  terms  applied  to  the 
different  plates,  bars,  or  arches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  future 
mouth  in  the  fnetus  ;  those  which 
lie  in  front  of  the  mouth  are 
termed  pri¥-oral,  and  consist  of  the 
fronto-nasal,  the  external  nasal,  and 
maxillary  plates  ;  those  which  lie 


behind  (below)  the  mouth  are 
termed  post-oral,  and  consist  of 
five  pairs,  the  first  being  the  man- 
dibular, .  in  which  the  inferior 
maxilla  is  formed. 

POSTHE'TOMY  {i:o<rdn,  the 
foreskin,  rtfxvai,  to  cut).  Circum- 
cision ;  the  removal  of  the  fore- 
skin or  prepuce.  — Dunglison. 

POSTHITIS  {nroaev,  the  fore- 
skin). Inflammation  of  the  fore- 
skin or  prepuce.  When  compli- 
cated with  inflammation  of  the 
surface  of  the  glan.s  penis,  the  dis- 
ease is  termed  balano-posthitis. 

POST-PARTUM  {^mrire,  to  bring 
forth).  That  which  occurs  alter 
labour  as  post-partuni  hfemorrhage. 

PO'STUMOUS  CHILD  {postu- 
miis,  sup.  of  posterus,  conjing 
after).  A  child  born  after  the 
death  of  its  father.  The  term  is 
usually  incorrectly  spelled  posthu- 
mous, and  absurdly  derived. 

POTA'SSA.  Potass,  or  potash  ; 
the  Vegetable  Alkali,  so  called 
from  its  being  obtained  by  the  in- 
cineration of  vegetables.  It  is  the 
hydrated  protoxide  of  potassium, 
and  is  known  by  the  names  potassa 
fusa,  kali  causticum,  lapis  infer- 
nalis,  causticum  commune  acerri- 
mum,  &c.  The  term  jjotash  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  water  in  which  the  ashes 
are  washed  is  evaporated  in  u-on 
pots. 

Potassa  caustica.  Caustic  pot- 
ash. Hydrate  of  potash,  contain- 
ing some  impurities. 

POTA'SSIUM.  Kalium.  One  of 
the  kaligenous  metals,  discovered 
by  Davy,  who  first  succeeded,  in 
1807,  in  separating  it  from  its 
oxide,  potassa  or  potash.  It  com- 
bines with  sulphur,  forming  ml- 
piliurets  or  sulphides  of  potassium, 
formerly  Ijelieved  to  be  compounds 
of  sulphur  and  potassa. 

POTATO.  A  tuber  occurring  on 
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the  subten'anean  stem  of  Solaniim 
tuberosum,  and  probably  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  sweet 
potato  of  Convolvulus  hattatas,  a 
reputed  aphrodisiac.  Potato-starch, 
commonly  called  ' '  English  Arrow- 
root," is  a  fecula  obtained  from  the 
tiiber.  Potato-sugai;  or  ' '  patent 
sugar, "  is  manufactured  from  potato- 
flour. 

POTATO-FLY.  The  Cantharis 
vittata;  a  celeopterous  insect,  in- 
festing the  Ipomsea  pondurata  or 
Potato-vine,  and  employed  for  vesi- 
catory purposes  in  North  America. 

POTENTIAL  ENERGY.  See 
Energy. 

POTIO  ;  POTUS  {potare,  to 
drink).  The  former  term  denotes 
the  act  of  drinking ;  the  latter, 
the  draught.    See  Sorbitio. 

POTT'S  DISEASE.  Caries  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte,  leading 
to  yielding  and  bending  of  the 
column,  and  so  to  angular  curvature. 

POTT'S  FRACTURE.  Fracture 
of  the  fibula  about  three  inches 
above  the  ankle,  the  tip  of  the 
malleolus  internus  being  also 
splintered  off.  First  carefully 
described  by  the  eminent  surgeon 
Pott  (1713-1788),  who  observed  the 
fracture  in  his  own  person. 

POTIJLE'NTA  {potulentus,  from 
potus,  drink).  Drinks ;  liquids 
taken  by  the  mouth  to  quench 
thirst.    See  Esculent. 

POUPAKT'S  LIGAMENT.  The 
lower  border  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  which  is  stretched  be- 
tween the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine 
of  the  pubes. 

FOX.  The  vulgar  name  of 
syphilis  ;  formerly  called  great 
pox,  to  distinguish  it  from  Variola, 
or  s7naU  pox,  on  account  of  the 
larger  size  of  its  blotches. 

PRACTICE.  PRACTISE. 


"  There  is  no  reason  why  the  noun 
and  the  verb  should  not  both  be 
spelled  with  c,  as  in  notice,  sacrifice, 
apprentice,  and  all  like  cases  where 
the  accent  precedes  the  last  syllable. 
The  distinction  in  spelling  between 
the  noun  and  the  verb  properly 
belongs  only  to  words  which  are 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as 
device,  devise,  where  the  verb  has 
the  sound  of  ize.  The  spelling 
practise  tends  to  give  it  the  same 
sound,  as  we  see  in  uneducated 
persons ;  and,  hence,  it  is  desirable 
to  follow  the  regular  analogy,  and 
write  the  noiin  and  verb  alike." — 
JVcbst&T 

PRj;'  and  PRO.  These  prepo- 
sitions are  the  same  word ;  they 
are  the  Sanskrit  pra,  the  Greek 
irpo,  and  the  English  for  and  fore. 

PR^-AXIAL.  PRE-AXIAL. 
See  Post-axial. 

PR^CO'RDIA  {prce,  before,  cor, 
the  heart).  The  fore  part  of  the 
region  of  the  thorax.  This  term  is, 
however,  generally  used  in  the  sense 
of  epigastr  ium. 

PRiECU'NEUS  (in  front  of  the 
cuneus  or  wedge).  The  quadrate 
lobule  of  the  brain. 

PRiEDORSO-ALTOI'DEUS.  A 
designation  of  the  longus  colli,  a 
long,  flat  muscle,  consisting  of  two 
portions. 

PR^FLORA'TION  {prce,  before, 
florere,  to  flower).  JEstivation. 
A  term  denoting  the  manner  in 
which  the  floral  envelopes  of 
plants  are  arranged  previously  to 
their  expansion.    See  Vernation. 

PR^-ORAL.  PRE-ORAL.  See 
Post-oral. 

PRiEPU'TIUM  (vox  hybr.  prte 
woadiov,  dim.  of  irocQt),  membrum 
virile).  The  prepuce  ;  the  fore- 
skin of  the  penis.  It  is  connected 
with  the  under  part  of  the  glans 
by  a  triangular  fold,  termed  frai- 
num.  proeputii. 
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PRE- ACTION.  A  term  applied 
by  Dr.  Richardson  to  a  transient 
hyperajmia  of  the  skin,  induced  by 
the  operation  of  the  ether  spray 
in  procuring  insensibility,  while 
the  hyperaemia  which  follows  tlie 
state  of  insensibility,  or  inertia 
of  the  nervous  element  of  the  skin, 
constitutes  reaction. 

PRECI'PITATE  {praxeps,  head- 
long). A  solid  substance  precipi- 
tated, or  thrown  down,  from  a 
solution,  by  addition  of  a  reagent, 
or  by  exposure  to  heat  or  light. 
Hence  the  terms  red  precipitate, 
or  peroxide  of  mercury  ;  white  pre- 
cipitate, or  ammoniated  submuriate 
of  mercury ;  siveet  precipitate,  or 
calomel  ;  prcecipitate  per  se,  or  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  &c. 

Purple  precipitate  of  Cassius. 
Solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid  one  ounce,  distilled  water  a 
pint  and  a  half ;  mix,  and  dip  rods 
of  tin  into  the  mixture  as  a  precip- 
itant. 

PRECIPITA'TION  {pra;ceps, 
headlong).  The  process  of  throw- 
ing dozen  solids  from  solutions  in 
which  they  are  contained.  The 
substance  so  separated  is  called  a 
precipitate  ;  and  the  substance  em- 
ployed to  produce  this  effect,  a 
precipitant. 

PRECO'CITY  {prcecoctus,  ripe 
before  its  time).  Premature  de- 
velopment of  sexual  organization 
or  power. 

PRECU'RSOR  (?Jr£c,  before,  cur- 
rere,  to  run).  A  term  applied  to 
symptoms  which  precede,  or  indi- 
cate the  approach  of,  a  disease. 

PREDISPOSING  CAUSE.  A 
state  which  renders  the  body  sus- 
ceptible of  disease,  as  temperament, 
age,  sex,  &c. 

PREGNANCY  {praignans,  quasi 
gignere  prce,  pregnant).  Utero- 
gestation  ;  the  period  of  child- 
bearing.    In  classic  writers,  pn-a:g- 


nans  is  said  of  a  woman  whose 
lying-in  is  near  at  hand,  and  gravida 
of  a  woman  with  child,  whether 
the  time- of  her  delivery  be  near  or 
distant.  But  this  distinction  is 
not  constant. 

Spurious  pregnancy.  An  affection 
described  by  Dr.  Gooch,  in  which 
the  mammas  are  swollen,  and  dis- 
charge a  serous  fluid  resembling 
thin  milk  ;  being  precisely  what 
takes  place  in  real  pregnancy. 

PREMO'LAR  (p-ce,  before, 
molaris,  a  molar  tooth).  A  term 
applied  to  the  teeth  which  appear, 
in  the  diphyodont  mammalia,  be- 
tween the  true  molars  and  the 
canines.  In  human  anatomy  they 
are  called  bicuspids. 

PRESBYO'PIA  {irpefffivs,  an  old 
man,  the  eye).  Vistis  senilis. 
Far-sightedness;  long  sight;  failure 
of  vision  when  directed  to  near 
objects  ;  a  state  of  the  eye  observed 
in  advanced  age,  and  due  to  im- 
paired elasticity  of  the  lens. 

PRESCRIPTION  iprwscribere, 
to  write  before).  A  medicinal 
formula.  It  has  been  divided  into 
four  constituent  parts,  suggested 
with  a  view  of  enabling  the  basis 
to  operate,  in  the ,  language  of 
Asclepiades,  "  citd,"  "  tutb,"  et 
' '  jucundh  " — quickly,  safely,  and 
pleasantly.    These  are — 

1.  The  Basis,  or  principal  medi- 
cine. 

2.  The  Adjuvans ;  that  which 
promotes  its  operation — "  Citb." 

3.  The  Coi-rigens ;  that  which 
corrects  its  operation — "  Tutb." 

4.  The  Conslitue^is ;  that  which 
imparts  an  agreeable  form — "  Ju- 
cundd." 

Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions: 
A.  Aa.    Ana,  of  each  ingredient. 
Abdom.    Abdomen,  the  belly. 
Abs.febr.    Absente  febre,  in  the 
absence  of  fever. 
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Ad  2  VIC.  Ad  duas  vices,  at  twice 
taking. 

Add,  Adde  et  addantiir,  add,  let 
there  be  added ;  addendus,  to 
bo  added  ;  addendo,  by  adding. 

Ad  def.  animi.  Ad  defectionem 
animi,  to  fainting. 

Ad  gr.  acid.  Ad  gratani  aciditatem, 
to  an  agreeable  sourness. 

Ad  lib.    Ad  libitum,  at  pleasure. 

Admov.  Admove,  apply  ;  admo- 
veatur  or  admoveantur,  let  there 
be  applied. 

Ad  redd,  prcec.  Ad  recidivum 
prsecavendum,  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse. 

Adst.  fehre.    Adstante  febre,  when 

the  fever  is  on. 
Agcjred.  fehre.     Aggrediente  febre, 

while  the  fever  is  coming  on. 
Altem.  horis.   Alternis  horis,  every 

other  hour. 
Aliquant.    Aliquantillum,  a  very 

little. 

Alt.  noct.    Alternis  noctibus,  every 

other  night. 
Alvo  adst.     Alvo  adstricta,  when 

the  belly  is  bound. 
Amp.    Amplus,  large. 
Anodyn.    Anodynus,  anodyne. 
Apert.    Apertiis,  clear,  &c. 
Applic.    Applicetur,  let  there  be 

applied. 

Aq.  bull.  Aqua  bulliens,  boiling 
water. 

Aq.  dest.  Aqua  destillata,  dis- 
tilled water. 

Aq.fer.v.  Aqua  fervens,  boiling 
water. 

Aq.  font.  Aqua  fontana,  spring- 
water. 

Bain.   tep.     Balneum  tepidum, 

warm  bath. 
.  JSB.   Bbds.    Barbadensis,  Barba- 

does. 

Bis  ind.    Bis  indies,  twice  a  day. 
Bull.    BuUiat,  let  it  boil. 
Cap.    Capiat,  let  him  take. 
Ccerul.    Cseruleus,  blue. 
Cat.    Cataplasma,  a  cataplasm. 


Cath.    Catharticus,  cathartic. 

C.C.  Cucurbitula  cruenta,  a  cup- 
ping-glass. 

C.  M.  Cras  mane,  to-morrow 
morning. 

C.  iV.  Cras  nocte,  to-morrow 
night. 

Coch.  ampl.    Cochleare  amplum, 

a  large  spoon. 
Coch.  infant.    Cochleare  infantis, 

a  child's  spoon. 
Coch.  magn.    Cochleare  magnum, 

a  large  spoon. 
Coch.   mod.    Cochleare  modicum, 

a  dessert  spoon. 
Coch.  med.    Cochleare  medium,  the 

same  as  cochleare  modicum. 
Coch.  parv.    Cochleare  parvum,  a 

small  spoon. 
Col.    Colatus,  strained. 
Colat.    Colatur,  let  it  be  strained  ; 

colaturre,  of  or  to  the  strained 

liquor. 

Colent.  Colentur,  let  them  be 
strained. 

Comp.    Compositus,  compo\;nded. 
Cont.  rem.    Continaantur  remedia, 

let  the  medicines  be  continued. 
Cop.    Copiosus,  plenteous. 
Coq.    Coque,  boil ;  coquantur,  let 

them  be  boiled. 
Crast.    Crastinus,  for  to-morrow. 
C.   V.    Cras    vespere,  to-morrow 

evening. 
Cucurb.  cruent.    See  0.  C. 
C%ij.    Cujus,  of  which. 
Cujusl.    Cujuslibet,  of  any. 
Cyath.  ihcce.     Cyatho  there,  in  a 

cup  of  tea. 
Dcaur.  pil.    Deaurentur  pilulse,  let 

the  pills  be  gilt. 
Beh.  spiss.    Debita  spissitudo,  a 

proper  consistence. 
Becitb.    Decubitus,  of  lying  down. 
Be  d.  in  d.    De  die  in  diem,  from 

day  to  day. 
Dcj.  alvi.    Dejectiones  alvi,  stools. 
Det.    Detur,  let  it  be  given. 
Dext.  lat.    Dextra  lateralis,  right 

side. 
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Dieb.  alt.  Diebus  alternis,  every 
other  daj'. 

Dieh.  tert.  Diebus  tertiis,  every 
third  day. 

Diluc.    Diluculo,  at  day-break. 

Dim.    Dimidium,  one  half. 

Dir.  fi-o-p.  Directione  propria, 
with  a  proper  direction. 

Diuturn.  Diuturnus,  long- con- 
tinued. 

Donee  alv.  his  dej.  Donee  alvus 
bis  dejiciat,  imtil  two  stools  have 
been  obtained. 

Donee  alv.  sol  fuer.  Donee  alvus 
soluta  fuerit,  until  a  stool  has 
been  obtained. 

Efferv.  EfFervescentia,  efferves- 
cence. 

Ejusd.    Ejusdem,  of  the  same. 
Meet.    Electuarium,  electuary. 
Emp.    Emplastrum,  a  plaster. 
Enem.  Enema,  a  clyster  ;  enemata, 
clysters. 

Ex.  vel  ext.    Extractum,  extract. 
Ext.  sup.   alut.     Extende  super 

alutam,  spread  upon  leather. 

F.  ft.    Fiat,  let  a  be  made. 

F.  h.    Fiat  haustus,  let  a  draught 

be  made. 

F.  pil.  xij.    Fac  pUulas  duodecim, 

make  12  pills. 
Feb.  dur.    Febre  durante,  during 

the  fever. 
Fern,  intern.    Femoribus  internis, 

to  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs. 

F.  venoes.     Fiat  venreseetio,  bleed. 
Fist.  arm.    Fistida  armata,  a  clys- 
ter-pipe and  bladder  fit  for  use. 

Fl.     Fluidus,    liquid ;    also,  by 

measure. 
Fontic.    Fouticulus,  an  issue. 
Fot.    Fotus,  a  fomentation. 
Garg.    Gargarisma,  a  gargle. 
Gel.  qudv.    Gelatina  quS,vis,  in  any 

kind  of  jelly. 

G.  G.  G.    Gummi  guttse  Gambise, 
gamboge. 

Gr.    Granum,    a    grain ;  grana, 
gi'ains. 

Gtt.    Gutta,  a  drop ;  guttse,  drops. 


Gutt.  quibusd.    Guttis  quibusdam, 

with  a  few  drops. 
Ear.  pil.  siom.  iij.    Harum  pUu- 

larum  sumantur  tres,  let  three 

of  these  pills  be  taken. 
H.  d.  or  hor.  decub.    Hora  decu- 
bitus, at  going  to  bed. 
Hebdom.    Hebdomada,  a  week. 
Hestern.     Hesternus,  of  yesterday. 
Eirud.      Hirudo,  a  leech ;  hiru- 

dines,  leeches. 
H.  S.  or  hor.  som.    Hora  somni, 

just  before  going  to  sleep  ;  oi-, 

on  retiring  to  rest. 
Hor.    un.    spatio.     Horse  unius 

spatio,  at  the  end  of  an  hour. 
Hor.  interm.    Horis  intermediis,  at 

the  intermediate  hours  between 

what  has  been  ordered  at  stated 

times. 

Ind.  Indies,  from  day  to  day,  or 
daily. 

In.  pulm.    In  pulmento,  in  gruel. 

Inf.    Infusum,  infusion. 

Inj.  enem.  Injiciatur  enema,  let  a 
clyster  be  given. 

Inject.    Injection,  an  injection. 

Lat.  dol.  Lateri  dolenti,  to  the 
side  affected. 

lb.  Libra,  a  pound  weight,  or 
wine  pint ;  when  preceded  by 
Arabic  figures,  avoirdupois  weight 
is  meant ;  but  when  succeeded 
by  Roman  numerals,  troy  weight, 
or  pint  measures. 

Lot.    Lotio,  lotion. 

M.  Misce,  mix  ;  mensura,  by 
measure ;  manipulus,  a  hand- 
ful. 

Mane  pr.    Mane  primo,  very  early 

in  the  morning. 
Mediet.    Medietas,  half. 
Mediae.    Mediocris,  middle-sized. 
Min.    Minimum,  the  60th  part  of 

a  drachm  measure. 
Mist.    Mistura,  a  mixture. 
Mitt.    Mitte,  send  ;   mittatur,  or 

mittantur,  let  there  be  sent. 
Mitt.  sang,  ad  ^xij.  salt.  Mittatur 

sanguis     ad    uncias  duodecim 
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saltern,  take  away  at  least  12 

ounces  of  blood. 
Mod.  prces.     Modo  prsescripto,  in 

the  manner  directed. 
Mor.   sol.     More    solito,   in  the 

usual  way. 
JV.    Nocte,  at  night. 
Narthec.    Nartlieeium,  a  gallipot. 
N.  M.    Nux  moschata,  a  nutmeg. 

0.  Octarius,  a  pint. 

01.  lini  s.  i.  Oleum  lini  sine  igne, 
cold-drawn  linseed-oil. 

Omn.  alt.  hor.    Omnibus  alternis 

horis,  every  other  hour. 
Omn.  hor.    Omni  hora,  every  hour. 
Omn.  bid.    Omni  biduo,  every  two 

days. 

Omw.  Mh.     Omni  bihorio,  every 

two  hours. 
Omn.   man.    Omni  mane,  every 

morning. 
Omn.    nod.     Omni  nocte,  every 

night. 

Ojnn.  quadr.  hor.  Omni  quadrante 
horse,  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

0.  0.  0.  Oleum  olivse  optimum, 
best  olive-oil. 

Oz.  The  ounce  avoirdupois,  or 
common  weight,  as  distinguished 
from  that  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians in  their  orders. 

P.  Pulvis,  powder ;  pondere,  by 
weight ;  pilnla,  pill. 

P.  JS.  Partes  sequales,  equal 
parts. 

P.D.    Pharmacopoeia  Dublinensis. 
P.  E.    Pharmacopcbia  Edinensis. 
P.  L.      Pharmacopoeia  Londinen- 
sis. 

P.  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States. 

Paracent.  abd.  Paracentesis  abdom- 
inis, tapping. 

Part.  aff.  Partem  affectam,  the 
part  affected. 

Part,  dolent.  Partem  dolentum, 
the  part  in  pain. 

Part  vie.  Partitis  vicibus,  to  be 
given  in  divided  doses,  instead 
of  all  at  once. 


Per.  op.  emet.    Peracta  operations 

emetici,  when  the  operation  of 

the  emetic  is  finished. 
Per  salt.    Per  saltum,  by  leaps, 

i.e.  from  an  arteiy. 
Plen.  riv.    Pleno  rivo,  in  a  full 

stream. 

Post  sing.  sed.  liq.  Post  singulas 
sedes  liqiiidas,  after  every  loose 
stool. 

Ppt.  vel  prep.  Prseparata,  pre- 
pared. 

P.  r.  n.  Pro  re  nata,  according  as 
circumstances  may  requii'e  ;  that 
is,  occasionally — prout  res  poscit. 

P.  rat.  cet.  Pro  ratione  ajtatis, 
according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Pro.  pot.  com.  vel  pro  pot.  ord. 

Pro  potu  coramuni,  or  ordinario, 

for  a  common  drink. 
Prox.  luc.    Proxima  luce,  the  day 

before. 

Pug.     Pugillus,  a  gripe  between 

the  finger  and  thumb ;    lit.  a 

little  fist. 
Q.  p.    Quantum  placet,  as  much 

as  you  please. 
Q.   Q.   H.  vel  qu&q.  quart,  hor. 

Quaque  quarta  hora,  every  four 

hours. 

Q.  s.  Quantum  sufiiciat,  as  much 
as  is  sufiicient. 

Quadrihor.  Quadrihorio,  every 
four  hours. 

Quadriopl.  Quadruplicato,  four 
times  as  much. 

Quam.p.  Quamprimum,  immedi- 
ately. 

Qudq.  vel  quisq.  Quaque  or  quis- 
que,  every  one. 

Quor.    Quorum,  of  which. 

R.  Recipe,  take;  but  for  this  the 
old  authors,  and  the  French  to 
this  day,  use  the  sign  11  ,  being 
the  old  heathen  invocation  to 
Jupiter,  seeking  his  blessing 
upon  the  formula ;  equivalent 
to  the  usual  invocation  of  the 
^    poets,    and    of  Moliammediui 
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authors  ;  or  the  Laus  Deo  of 
book-keepers  and.  merchants' 
clerks.  Dr.  Paris  observed,  that 
the  astrological  symbol  is  at 
present  so  disguised  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  down  stroke,  which 
converts  it  into  R,  that,  were  it 
not  for  its  cloven  foot,  we  might 
be  led  to  question  the  fact  of  its 
superstitious  origin. 

Red.  in  pulv.  Redactus  in  pulver- 
em,  powdered. 

Redig.  in  pulv.  Redigatur  in  pul- 
verem,  let  it  be  reduced  into 
powder. 

Reg.  hep.    Regio  hepatis,  region  of 

the  liver, 
Reg.  umb.    Regio  umbilici,  region 

of  the  navel. 
Repet.     Repetatur,  or  repetantur, 

let  it,  or  them,  be  repeated. 
S.  A.    Secundum  artem,  according 

to  art. 

Scap.  Scapula,  the  shoulder-blade. 
Scrob.  cord.      Scrobiculus  cordis, 

the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Sed.    Sedes,  a  stool. 
h'emidr.     Semidrachma,     half  a 

drachm. 

Semih.    Seraihora,  half  an  hour. 
Sept.    Septimana,  a  week. 
Scsunc.    Sesuncia,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Sesquih.  Sesquihora,  half  an 
hour. 

Setae.  Setaceum,  a  seton;  also  a 
sieve. 

Seq.  luce.  Sequenti  luce,  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Si  n.  ml.    Si  non  valeat,  if  it  does 

not  answer. 
Si  op.  sit.    Si  opus  sit.  if  there  be 

occasion. 

Si  vir.  perm.  Si  vires  pennittant, 
if  the  strength  will  bear  it. 

Sign.  n.  pr.  Sigiietur  nomine  pro- 
prio,  write  upon  it  the  usual 
name,  not  the  trade  name. 

Signal.    Siguatura,  a  label. 

Sing.    Singuloruui,  of  each. 


S.  S.  S.    Stratum  super  stratum 

layer  upon  layer. 
Sol.    Solutio,  solution. 
S.  0.  S..Vb\  si  op.  sit.     Si  opus  sit, 

if  there  be  occasion. 
Ss.    Semis,  a  half. 
St.    Stet,  let  it  stand  ;  stent,  let 

them  stand. 
Sub  Jin.  coct.    Sub  .mem  coctionis, 

when    the    boiling    is  nearly 

finished. 

Sub-sulph.  Sub-sulphas,  a  sub- 
sulphate. 

Subtep.    Subtepidus,  lukewarm. 

Sue.    Succus,  juice. 

Sum.  Sumere,  to  take ;  sumendus, 
to  be  taken. 

Sum.  tal.  Sumat  talem,  let  the 
patient  take  one  like  this. 

S.  V.  Spiritus  vinosus,  ardent 
spirit  of  any  strength. 

S.  V.  R.  Spiritus  vinosus  rectifi- 
catus,  spirit  of  wine. 

S.  V.  T.  Spiritus  vinosus  tenuis, 
proof  spirit,  or  half  and  half 
spirit  of  wine  and  water. 

Temp.  dext.  Tempori  dextro,  to 
the  right  temple. 

T.  0.  Tinctura  opii,  tincture  of 
opium ;  generally  confounded 
with  laudanum,  which  is,  prop- 
erly, the  wine  of  opium. 

T.  0.  G.  Tinctura  opii  camphor- 
ata,  paregoric  elixir. 

Tr.  vel  tind.    Tinctura,  tincture. 

Trocli.  Trochiscus,  a  troch  or 
lozenge. 

Ult.  procscr.  Ultimo  praescriptus, 
the  last  ordered. 

Umb.    Umbilicus,  the  navel. 

Ung.    Unguentum,  ointment. 

Usq.  7i.t  liq.  anim.  Usque  utlique- 
rit  animus,  until  fainting  is  pro- 
duced. 

Utend.    Utendus,  to  be  used. 

Vent.    Ventriculus,  the  stomach. 

V.  0.  S.  Vitello  ovi  solutus,  dis- 
solved in  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Vom.  urg.  Vomitione  urgente, 
when  the  vomiting  begins. 
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V.  S.    Venffisectio,  bleeding. 

Zz.    Zingiber,  ginger. 

9.    Serupulura,  a  scruple,  equal  to 

20  grain.s  troy. 
3.  Drachma,   a  drachm,  equal  to 

three  scruples  ;  or,  in  liquids,  the 

Stli  part  of  an  ounce  measure. 
5.    Uncia,  an  ounce  troy  ;  or,  in 

liquids,  the  16th  part  of  a  wine 

pint. 

PRESENTATION.  An  obstet- 
ric term  indicating  the  relation  of 
the  foetus  to  the  os  uteri  during 
tlie  early  stage  of  parturition. 
The  term  "position"  is  applied  to 
the  relation  of  the  presenting  part 
to  the  pelvic  inlet. 

PRESPHE'NOID  {prce,  before, 
sphenoides,  the  sphenoid  bone). 
The  name  of  a  bone  in  the  human 
skull,  which,  in  Prof.  Owen's 
Homologies,  constitutes  the  "cen- 
trum "  of  the  frontal  vertebra, 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  arche- 
type vertebrate  skeleton. 

PRESTON  SALTS.  Prepared 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  liquor 
aramonise  fortior  and  some  volatile 
oils  to  coarsely-powdered  sesqui- 
carbouate  of  ammonia. 

PRESYSTOLIC  (pr^, 
before,  trvffToXii,  a  contraction). 
That  which  precedes  the  systole  or 
contraction  of  the  heart,  as  the 
presystolic  murmur  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  and  rans  up  to  the 
first  sound. 

PRl'APISM  {TTpia-n-ifffiSs).  Pain- 
ful erection  of  the  penis  unattended 
by  concupiscence.  The  term  is 
derived  from  Priapus,  the  god  of 
country  life,  represented  by  the 
Ancients  as  a  wooden  figure  with 
a  large  generative  organ,  symboliz- 
ing the  fructifying  principle  in 
nature.    See  Satyrvisis. 

PRICKLE  CELLS.  Cells  with 
their  edges  beset  with  ridges  or 
spikes  found  in  the  mucous  layer 
of  the  epidermis,  and  in  the  deeper 


layers  of  stratified  epithelium  else- 
where throughout  the  body. 

PRICKLY  HEAT.  The  popular 
name  for  lichen  tropicus,  or  summer 
rash,  a  form  of  eczema. 

PRIMiE  VliE.  The  first  pas- 
sages, viz.  the  stomach  and  intesti- 
nal tube,  as  distinguished  from  the 
lacteals,  or  secimdoi  vice,  the  second 
passages. 

PRIMARY  ATOMS.  Elemen- 
lary  atoms.  The  atoms  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  com- 
poiciid  atom,  being  themselves  un- 
decomposed. 

PRIMARY  DISEASE.  The  first 
inasuccession  of  diseased  conditions, 
as  a  primary  venereal  sore.  See 
Secondary  Disease. 

PRI'MINE  {primus,  first).  The 
first  or  outermost  sac  of  the  ovule 
in  plants.  The  interior  sac  is 
termed  secundinc. 

PRIMI'PARA  (p-imus,  first, 
par  ire,  to  bring  forth).  One  who 
is  delivered  of  her  first  child. 

PRIMI'TIiE.  A  Latin  term 
denoting  the  first  things  of  their 
kind,  and  sometimes  applied  to 
the  waters  discharged  before  de- 
livery of  the  foetus. 

PRIMITIVE  FIBRILL^ 
OF  SCHULTZE.  Minute  fibrils 
into  which  the  axis  cylinder  of  a 
nerve  separates  at  its  end.  They 
stain  deeply  with  gold  solutions  and 
methyl  blue,  by  which  means  the 
terminations  of  nerve  fibrils  can  be 
traced. 

PRIMITIVE  GROOVE.  The 
longitudinal  depression  in  the 
primitive  streak  of  the  blastoderm. 
The  streak  is  due  to  local  increase  in 
cells  of  the  primitive  ectoderm,  and 
is  first  formed  at  the  posterior  end 
of  the  embryonic  area.  The  medul- 
lary groove  is  a  subsequent  forma- 
tion in  front  of  the  primitive  groove. 

PRIMOKDIAL  KIDNEYS. 
Tliese  are  the  Wolffian  bodies  of 
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the  fcetus,  and  correspond  to  the 
segmental  organs  of  fishes  and  of 
some  invertebrates. 

PRINCIPAL  FOCUS.  The 
principal  focus  of  a  lens  is  the 
point  at  which  the  parallel  inci- 
dent rays  meet  after  having  passed 
through  the  lens. 

PRISM.  {irpl<x/J.a,  from  irplai,  to 
saw).  A  solid  glass  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  named  from  its  prop- 
erty of  separating  a  ray  of  light 
into  its  constituent  parts,  and 
employed  in  spectrum  analysis. 

PRISMATIC  NITRE.  Nitrate 
of  potassium,  also  called  riitre  and 
saltpetre.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
six-sided  prisma. 

PRO'BANG.  A  long,  slender 
piece  of  whalebone,  with  a  piece  of 
sponge  at  the  ends,  for  examining 
the  oesophagus,  or  removing  any 
obstruction  in  it.  The  ball-probang 
consists  of  an  ivory  ball  attached  to 
a  piece  of  whalebone  or  flexible 
wire. 

PROBE  {probare,  to  try).  An 
instrument  with  which  the  depth 
and  extent  of  wounds  are  tried. 

PROCATA'RCTIC  (r-poKa- 
rapKTiKOs,  beginning  beforehand). 
A  term  applied  to  causes  which 
induce  disease  in  cases  in  which 
thr-re  is  a  predisposition  to  disease. 
"These  words— 2)rocatarctic  causes 
— have  been  used  with  different 
signiticatious.  Some  have  employed 
them  synonymously  with  prcdis- 
ponent  or  remote  causes;  others, 
with  occasional  or  exciting  causes." 
— Duncjlison. 

PROCE'RUS  {long).  A  syno- 
nym of  the  pyramidalis  nasi,  a 
small  slip  of  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle. 

PROCE'SSUS  (procedere,  to  issue 
forth).  Apophysis.  A  process  or 
eminence  of  a  bone.  Also  a  lobe  or 
portion  of  the  brain. 

1.  Processiis  a  cerebello  ad  testes. 


The  name  of  two  cords,  which 
pass  from  the  nates  and  testes  of 
the  brain  to  the  cerebellum.  They 
are  the  superior  peduncles  ;  the  cor- 
pora restiformia  are  the  inferior 
peduncles. 

2.  Processus  clavatus.  The  en- 
larged exti'emity  of  each  posterior 
pyramid  of  the  corpus  restiforme. 

3.  Processus  cochleari/ormis.  A 
small,  sptoon-like,  bony  plate,  on 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  pyramid. 

4.  Processus  mammil lares.  A 
name  formerly  given  to  the  olfac- 
tory nerves,  from  their  being  con- 
sidered as  emunctories,  or  canals, 
by  which  the  serum  and  pituita, 
separated  by  the  brain,  were  con- 
veyed away. 

5.  Processus  vermiformes.  Two 
worm-like  lobes  of  the  cerebellum, 
connecting  the  lateral  hemispheres 
sujDcriorly  and  inferiorly. 

6.  Process,  azygos.  The  rostrum, 
or  ridge,  on  the  median  line  of 
the  guttural  aspect  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

7.  Process,  digital.  A.  name 
given  to  the  extremity  of  the  cornu 
ammonis,  from  its  bulbous  form, 
resembling  the  ])oint  of  a  finger. 

8.  Process  of  Paw.  A  veiy 
elongated  slender  process,  sup- 
ported anteriorly  by  the  neck  of 
the  malleus. 

9.  Processes  of  bodies.  See  Os, 
ossis. 

PROCIDE'NTIA  (procidere,  to 
fall  forward  or  down).  Prolapsus. 
The  falling  down  of  a  part,  as  of 
the  anus,  uterus,  &c.  Procidentia 
tubuloriim,  or  protrusion  of  the 
tubuli  of  the  testis,  is  also  termed 
hernia  testiculi  and  fungus  tcstictoli. 
See  Prolapsus  uteri. 

PROCCE'LIAN  (irpo,  before, 
KoTXos,  '  hollow).  A  designation 
of  those  vertebrae  which  have  a 
cavity  in  front  of  the  "centrum"  or 
body,  and  a  ball  at  the  back  part. 
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PROCTA'LGIA  {ttpccktSs,  the 
amis,  &Xyos,  pain).  Rectal  Ticural- 
gia.  Neuralgia  of  the  anus  ;  paiu 
about  the  anus,  without  primnry 
inflammation.  The  term  proctitis 
denotes  inflammation  of  the  rectum 
and  anus. 

PROCTECTA'SIA  {TrpooKT6s,  the 
anus,  fKraais,  an  extension).  A 
dilated  condition  of  the  anus. 

PROCTO'CACE  {■,rpooKT6s,  anus, 
KaK6s,  ill).  Suppuration  and  slough- 
ing of  the  anus. 

PRO'CTOCELE  (Trpw/crJs,  the 
anus,  kjJAtj,  tumor).  Inversion  and 
prolapsus  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  rectum,  from  relaxation  of 
the  sphincter,  with  more  or  less 
sweWing.—Dunglison. 

PROCTODAEUM  {ttpooktSs,  the 
anus,  dSela,  a  way).  That  portion 
of  the  invaginated  epiblast  which 
forms  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum 
and  the  anus. 

PROCTOTOMY  {'n-paKr6s,  anus, 
reiJLvoi,  to  cut).  Incision  into  the 
rectum  for  the  relief  of  stricture, 
or  into  the  anus  to  divide,  and  so 
paralyse  the  sphincter  ani. 

PRO'DROMA  {-KpShpofjios,  a  fore- 
runner). Plur.  Prodromata.  A 
premonitory  symptom.  But  there 
is  no  such  Greek  neuter  noun. 
The  •  term  prodromus  is  used  as  a 
fore-runner  or  messenger. 

PROFLU'VIA  {profluere,  to  flow 
down).  Fluxes  ;  pyrexia,  attended 
with  an  increased  excretion  of  a 
matter  not  naturally  bloody  ;  the 
fifth  order  of  the  Pyrexia;  of  Cullen's 
nosology,  including  the  genera 
catarrlius  and  dysenteria. 

PROFU'NDUS.  Literally,  deep, 
or  deep-seated.  A  designation  of 
one  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  from 
its  being  situated  more  deeply  than 
the  flexor  sublimis. 

PROFU'SIO  (profundere,  to 
pour  forth).  A  loss  of  blood  ;  a 
genus  of  the  order  jlpocenoses,  or 


increased  secretions,  of  Cullen's 
nosology. 

Profmio  seri.  Serous  exudation, 
as  ascites,  &c. 

PROGLOTTIDES  {npSyXwrrU, 
iSos,  the  tip  of  the  tongue).  The 
separate  portions  or  segments  of  a 
tapeworm  containing  the  generative 
organs  and  ova. 

PROGNA'THOUS  SKULL  {wpS, 
forward,  yvdOos,  the  jaw).  Under 
this  term  Dr.  Pritchard  describes 
that  form  of  the  skull  which  is 
characterized  by  the  forward  pro- 
minence of  the  jaws,  and  which 
is  most  marked  in  some  of  the 
Negro  races  of  the  Guinea-coast, 
and  in  some  of  the  Polynesian  and 
Australian  races.  A  jaw  may  be 
as  prognathous  as  to  he  almost 
a  muzzle.  See  Ortliognathous 
Skull. 

PROGNO'SIS  {irpdyvwais, 
foreknowledge).  Foreknowledge, 
prognostication,  or  the  faculty  of 
foreseeing  and  predicting  what  will 
take  place  in  diseases.  Such  signs 
are  called  prognostics. 

PROLA'BIUM  {pro,  before, 
labium,  the  lip).  The  membrane 
which  invests  the  front  part  of  the 
lips. 

PROLA'PSUS  {prolahi,  to  fall 
forward).  Procidentia.  The  falling 
down  of  any  part. 

1.  Prolapsus  ani  or  rectal  pro- 
lajysus  consists  in  the  protrusion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum  through  the  anal  orifice. 
Interyial  prolapsus  is  another  name 
for  invagination  of  the  rectum. 

2.  Prolapsus  iridis  denotes  pro- 
trusion of  the  iris  through  an  ulcer 
or  wound  of  the  cornea. 

3.  Prolapsus  uteri  is  the  descent 
of  the  uterus  below  its  natural 
level  into  the  pelvic  cavity ;  by 
procidentia  uteri,  is  signified  the 
protrusion  of  the  uterus  beyond 
the  vulva. 
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PROLE' PSIS  (irpdAr)t|/(s,  a  taking 
beforehand).  Tlie  anticipating  of 
a  period,  as  of  the  retnru  of  a 
paroxysm  at  an  earlier  time  than 
it  occurred  before  ;  a  foreseeing  of 
something  not  quite  orderly  ;  the 
art  of  predicting. 

PROLFFEROUS  {proles,  off- 
spring, ferre,  to  bear).  A  term 
applied,  in  botany,  to  a  flower 
which  produces  another  flower 
from  its  centre,  as  in  certain  roses, 
&c. 

PROLI'FEROUS  CYSTIC  TU- 
MOR. A  variety  of  cystic  tumor, 
also  called  sero-cystic  sarcoma  ;  a 
cyst  that  produces  highly-organized 
or  even  vascular  structures — proles, 
or  offspring,  as  it  were.  See  Sar- 
coma. 

PROME'THEAN  LIGHTS 
{Provietheus,  the  fire-stealer). 
Small  glass- bulbs,  filled  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  sur- 
rounded with  an  inflammable 
mixture  of  moist  crilorate  of 
potash  and  sugar,  which  it  ignites 
on  being  struck,  affording  an  in- 
stantaneous light. 

PROMONTO'RIUM.  A  promon- 
tory ;  an  eminence  of  the  internal 
car,  formed  by  the  outer  side  of  the 
vestibule,  and  by  the  corresponding 
scala  of  the  cochlea. 

i'RONA'TIO?^  {promos,  bending 
downward).  The  act  of  turning 
the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards, 
by  rotating  tlie  radius  upon  the 
ulna  by  means  of  the  pronator 
muscles.    See  Supination. 

PRONATOR  TERES  {pronus, 
bending  downward).  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  inm-r  condyle  of 
tiie  humerus  and  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna,  and  inserted 
into  the  middle  of  the  radius. 

Pronator  quadratus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  edge  of  the  ulna, 
and  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the 
radius.    This,  and  the  preceding 


muscle,  turn  the  radius  and  the 
hand  inwards. 

PRONE'PHROS.  See  Meso- 
nephros. 

PRONU'CLEUS.  The  term 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovum  which  re- 
mains within  the  vitellus  after 
the  extrusion  of  the  polar  globule  ; 
this  is  the  female  promicleus :  the 
male  proiiiicleus  is  formed  from 
the  head  of  the  spermatozoon 
which  has  penetrated  into  the 
ovxim  ;  the  male  and  female  pro- 
nuclei approach  each  other  and 
ultimately  coalesce,  after  which 
segmentation  of  the  ovum  takes 
place. 

PROOF-SPIRIT.  The  defini- 
tion of  this  term  is  given  under 
the  expression  Standard  Proof 
Spirit.  The  Proof  "  in  former 
days  was  derived  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  spirit  when  poured 
upon  gunpowder.  "  If  explosion 
followed  the  comhustion  of  the 
Spirit,  the  sample  was  said  to  be 
'  above  '  or  '  over-proof '  ;  if  the 
gunpowder  only  langiiidly  '  lizzed  ' 
away,  or  slowly  burnt,  the  spirit 
was  said  to  be  'proof;  but  if  it 
remained  so  moist  as  not  to  talc 
fire,  it  was  declared  to  be  '  below  ' 
or  '  under  proof.'  " 

PROOTIC  CKNTRE  (-^pb  ;  oZs, 
biros,  ear).  One  of  the  o.ssific 
centres  of  the  petromastoid  bone  ; 
it  includes  the  greater  portion  of 
the  labyrinth,  part  of  the  mastoid 
process,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
petrous  bone.  See  Opisthotic  a.m\ 
Epiotic. 

PROPAGATION  {jn-opagare,  to 
extend).  A  term  applied  to  the 
extension  of  disease  from  one  part 
to  another,  as  from  the  periplier}' 
to  the  centre  of  nervous  lesions. 

PROPAGA'TION  IN  PLANTS. 
This  term  is  more  comprehensive 
than  reproduction,  for  it  includes 
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not  only  the  natural  means  of 
continuing  the  species,  but  also 
those  to  which  recourse  maj'  be 
had  by  art ;  it  includes,  in  fact, 
reproduction  by  fecundation  and 
reproduction  without  fecundation. 

PROPA'GO.  A  term  applied  by 
the  older  botanists  to  the  branch 
laid  down  in  the  process  of  layering. 
The  term  propagulum  was  applied 
by  Link  to  offset  in  certain  plants. 
See  Offset. 

PR'OFHYLA'XIS  {-rrpofiXa^is, 
caution).  A  term  denoting  the 
use  of  precautionary  measm'es  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  the 
attempt,  that  is,  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease before  its  reality  is  demon- 
strated. The  precept,  Frincipiis 
obsta,  is  here  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

PRO'PHYSIS  (irpd,  before, 
(pvffis,  growth).  Syinblepharon. 
Adhesion  of  the  globe  to  the  eye- 
lid. 

PRO'PIONYL  (TrpwToy,  first, 
Tclwv,  fat).  The  radical  assumed  to 
exist  in  a  number  of  organic  com- 
pounds, collectively  known  as  the 
propionic  group.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  position  of  pro- 
pionic acid,  as  the  first  in  the 
series  of  fatty  acids  which  sepa- 
rates as  an  oily  layer  when  libe- 
rated in  aqueous  solutions  of  its 
salts. 

PROPTO'SIS  OCULI  {■wpi,  be- 
fore, TTToxTis,  a  falling).  Proci- 
dentia ocuH.  Protrusion  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye  between  the 
palpebrfe. 

PROPYL.  Trityl.  The  assumed 
root  of  the  members  of  the  propylic, 
or  tritylic,  group  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Among  these  are  propylene, 
propylamine,  &c. 

PROPY'LAMINE.  A  compound 
or  substituted  ammonia,  in  which 
one  of  the  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen  belonging  to  ordinary  am- 


monia is  replaced  by  the  radical 
propyl. 

PROSCO'LEX  {7rp6,  ffK<i\Ti^,  a 
worm).  The  embryonic  stage  of  a 
tajievvorm,  found  in  the  tissues  of 
various  animals. 

PROS  E'C  TOR  {pro,  before, 
secare,  to  cut).  One  who  pre- 
pares the  subjects  for  anatomical 
l6cturGS. 

PROSENCE'PHALOlSr  {-rpSs, 
irpo,  before,  ev,  in,  KecpaX-f],  head). 
See  Vesicles,  cerebral. 

PROSE'JSrCHYMA.  A  term 
applied  by  Link  to  that  form  of 
parenchyma  in  plants,  in  which 
the  cells  taper  to  each  end,  and 
overlap  each  other ;  the  term 
parenchyma  being  restricted  to 
that  form  of  the  tissue  in  which 
the  cells  have  truncated  extre- 
mities. 

PROSOPALGIA  (TTpoVwTrov,  the 
face,  &Kyo%,  pain).  Pain  of  the 
face  ;  face-ague  ;  neuralgia,  or  tic 
douloureux  of  the  face. 

PROSOP-ECTA'SIA  {ivp6 
the  face,  eKracris,  enlargement). 
Face-enlargement ;  general  swell- 
ing of  the  face  from  osseous  tumor 
arising  from  various  diseases  ;  a 
special  case  of  hyperostosis.  See 
Slacrosomia. 

PRO'STATE  {irpoffTa.Tr]s,  one 
who  stands  before).  Prostata.  A 
"gland"  (so  called),  situated  be- 
fore the  vesiculsE  seminales,  and 
surrounding  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra  in  the  male.  It  is 
essentially  a  muscular  body. 

1.  Prostatic  urethra.  The  most 
dilated  part  of  the  urethra,  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  situ- 
ated in  the  prostate  gland. 

2.  Prostate  concretions.  Calculi 
of  the  prostate  gland,  proved,  by 
Dr.  "WoUaston,  to  be  phosphate  of 
lime,  not  distinctly  stratified,  and 
tinged  by  the  secretion  of  the 
prostate  gland. 
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3.  Prostatectomy  {eKTo/j.'fi,  exci- 
sion). Removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
prostate. 

4.  Prostatic  enlargement.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  prostatic  "gland," 
producing  displacement  of  the 
urethra  and  difficult  micturition. 

5.  Prostatitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  prostate  gland,  occurring  in 
the  course  of  gonorrhoea,  and  from 
various  other  causes. 

6.  Prostato-rrhcea  (pe'co,  to  flow). 
A  discharge  of  clear,  glairy  mucus 
from  the  prostate,  owing  to  irrita- 
tion of  that  organ. 

PRO'STHESIS  {Trp6,ree<ns,  a 
putting  to,  application).  1.  Hip- 
pocrates uses  this  term  for  the 
administration  of  food  or  nourish- 
ment. 2.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  surgical  process  of  adding 
some  artificial  part  to  the  human 
body,  and  is,  in  this  sense,  opposed 
to  aphceresis  or  the  taking  away  of 
a  part. 

PROSTRATION  (prostratio,  an 
overthrowing).  Another  name  for 
collapse,  or  shock  to  the  nervous 
system.    See  Collapse. 

PROTAGON.  A  crystalline 
substance  obtained  from  the  brain  ; 
it  contains  both  phosphorus  and 
nitrogen,  and  according  to  Hoppe 
Seyler  is  a  mixture  of  cerebrin  and 
lecithin. 

PROTA'NDRY  and  PROTO'- 
GYNY.  Two  terms  applied  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  in  hermaphrodite 
plants,  the  former  denoting  the 
development  of  the  stamens  before 
the  pistils,  the  latter  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  pistil  before  the 
stamens.  The  phenomena  of 
Protandry  and  Protogyny  are 
comprised  under  the  term  Heter- 
acmy. 

PROTEIN  (Trptoreuo),  to  hold 
the  first  place).  A  name  given 
by  Mulder   to  a  proximate  com- 


pound of  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  hydrogen,  very  nearly  iden- 
tical with  albumen  or  white  of 
egg.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
its  occupying  the  first  or  most 
important  place  in  relation  to  the 
albuminous  principles.  It  is 
synonymous  with  the  protoplasm 
of  Huxley,  the  bioplasm  of  Beale, 
and  is  considered  to  be  the 
"  physical  basis  "  of  life. 

PROTEIN  A'CEOUS  PRIN- 
CIPLES. "Proteids."  A  term 
applied  to  albuminous  alimentary 
principles,  from  their  analogy  in 
composition  to  protein.  Their 
composition  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
and  hence  they  may  be  called  the 
"  flesh  -and -blood -making  princi- 
ples," or  tissue-formers.  To  this 
class  belong  the  gluten  of  flour  ; 
the  albumen  of  white  of  egg  and 
of  blood-serum  ;  the  syntonin,  or 
principal  constituent  of  muscle ; 
and  casein,  the  chief  constituent 
of  cheese  ;  while  gelatin  and 
ehondrin  may  be  considered  as 
outlying  members  of  the  same 
group.    See  Gelatigenous  Principles. 

PROTEO'LYSIS.  A  term  de- 
noting the  changes  undergone  by 
albuminoid  substances  by  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion. 

PROTERA'NDROUS  (irprfrcpos, 
before,  di^rjp,  man).  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  botany,  to  cases  in  which 
the  anthers  are  mature  before 
the  stigma.  Proterogynous  {ywfi, 
woman),  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
notes that  the  stigma  is  mature 
before  the  anthers. 

PROTHESIS  (wpSeecna,  a  placing 
before).  The  application  of  an 
artificial  apparatus,  as  of  a  mask, 
to  the  face,  in  order  to  conceal 
any  destruction  or  mutilation  of 
the  features. 

PROTIDE.  One  of  the  pro- 
ducts yielded  by  boiling  protein 
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with  potasli.  The  other  products 
are  erythroprotide  and  leucin. 

PROTI'STA  (7rp<iTi(TTos,  the 
very  first).  A  term  suggested  by 
Haeekel  to  designate  those  ques- 
tionable forms  of  life  which  can- 
not be  conclusively  referred  to 
the  animal  or  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

PROTO-  (irpwTos,  the  first).  This 
prefix  denotes  the  lowest  degree 
in  which  one  body  unites  with 
another,  as  prot-oxide.  Per  de- 
notes the  highest  degree,  as  per- 
oxide. 

PROTO-COMPOUND.  A  binary 
compound  of  single  equivalents  of 
salt-radical  and  basyl,  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  protochloride  of  tin, 
&c. 

PROTO-ORGANISMS  {irpHTos, 
fii'st).  A  general  term  compre- 
hending vibrios,  bacteria,  &c., 
which  exhibit  the  first  or  earliest 
state  of  organization,  and  which, 
it  is  said,  may  arise  and  be  de- 
veloped in  albuminoid  substances 
protected  from  air. 

PROTOPE'PSIA  {irpuTos,  first, 
■jre'i|/is,  digestion).  Primary  diges- 
tion, including  the  processes  of 
chymification  in  the  stomach,  chj'- 
lification  in  the  small  intestines, 
and  defsecation  by  the  large  in- 
testine.   See  Devteropepsia. 

PRO'TOPHYTES  [-wp&ros,  first, 
(pvTOf,  a  plant).  The  lowest  order 
of  plants,  mostly  unicellular  ; 
plant-infusoria  or  animalcules,  in- 
cluding the  diatoms,  desmidians, 
&c.    See  Cryptogamia. 

PROTOPLA'SMA  (npioTos,  first, 
irKaffixa.,  anything  formed  or 
moulded).  A  term  applied  by  Mohl 
to  the  mucilaginous  granular  con- 
tents of  the  vegetable  cell,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  especially  con- 
cerned in  the  elaboration  of  new 
cells.  The  term  protoplasm  is  now 
employed  as    synonymous  with 


"germinal  matter,"  primitive  or- 
ganic matter,  cell-substance  or 
primitive  slime,  and  considered  to 
be  the  "physical  basis"  of  life. 
See  Bioplasm. 

PROTOPLAST  {vpwros,  first, 
iv\a.<Tffo>,  to  form).  An  organized 
individual,  capable  (either  singly 
or  as  one  of  a  pau')  of  propagating 
individuals ;  itself  having  been 
propagated  by  no  such  previous 
individual  or  pair.    Hence — 

1.  A  species  is  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals, each  of  which  is  hypothet- 
ically  considered  to  be  the  de- 
scendant of  the  same  protoplast, 
or  of  the  same  pair  of  protoplasts. 

2.  A  variety  is  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals, each  belonging  to  the 
same  species,  but  each  diff'ering 
from  other  individuals  of  the 
species  in  the  points  wherein  they 
agree  amongst  one  another. 

3.  A  race  is  a  class  of  individuals, 
concerning  which  there  are  doubts 
as  to  whether  they  constitute  a 
separate  species,  or  a  variety  of  a 
recognized  one. — Latham. 

PROTO-SALT.  A  salt  contain- 
ing a  metallic  protoxide.  Proto- 
sidphate  is  'a  compound  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  protoxide. 

PROTO- VERTEBRAE  {irpSiTos, 
first,  vertebra),  Mesoblastic  so- 
mites. Small  quadrangular  masses 
of  mesoblastic  tissue  seen  on  either 
side  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  early 
embryo ;  they  are  not  the  rudiments 
of  future  vertebrae. 

PROTO'XIDE.  A  term  applied 
to  the  first  combination  of  an 
element  with  oxygen.  "When  more 
than  one  equivalent  of  the  element 
is  combined  with  oxygen,  the 
combination  is  termed  suhoxide. 

PROTOZOA  (ttp^tos,  first,  C^of, 
an  animal).  The  mcist  lowly  or- 
ganized forms  of  animal  life,  such 
as  the  amoeba,  the  sponges,  &c. 

PROTRA'CTOR  {protrahere,  to 
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draw  forward).  An  instrument 
for  drawing  extraneous  bodies  out 
of  a  wound. 

PROTU'BERANCE  (pro,  before, 
tuher,  a  swelling).  An  eminence 
or  projecting  part  ;  thus,  the  pons 
Varolii  is  called  the  annular  ■pro- 
tuberance ;  the  cornua  Animonis 
are  termed  by  Chaussier  proiubd- 
rances,  cvlmdroides,  &c. 

PROUD  FLESH.  Large  flabby 
fungous  granulations  projecting 
from  the  surface  of  a  wound. 

PRO'XLMATE  CAUSE  {proxi- 
mics,  nearest).  A  term  often  used 
to  denote  the  first  link  in  tlie 
chain  of  diseased  effects  —  the 
Clearest  cause. 

PROXIMATE  ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS.  The  se]>aration  of  an 
organic  mixture  into  its  immediate 
components. 

PRO'XIMATE  PRINCIPLES. 
A  term  applied  to  those  com- 
pounds which  are  supposed  to 
stand,  in  order  of  simplicity, 
nearest  to  the  "elements."  The 
elements  are  the  ultimate  principles. 

PRU'NA  {prima,  a  live  coal). 
A  term  applied  by  Avicenna  to  a 
carbuncle  surmounted  by  a  black 
eschar.  The  term  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  prunum, 
a  plum,  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  this  fruit  in  a  ripe  state. 
See  Terminthus. 

PRU'NIN.  "  An  active  resinoid 
principle "  prepared  from  the 
inner  ' bark  of  Primus  Virginiana, 
commonly  called  Wild  Cherry, 
Virginian  Prune,  &c. ,  a  large  rosa- 
ceous tree  of  America. 

PRURI'GO  (prurire,  to  itch). 
Prixriginous  rash ;  a  chronic  affec- 
tion of  the  skin,  characterized  by 
a  thickened  and  discoloured  state 
of  that  membrane,  attended  by 
excessive  pruritus,  or  itching,  and 
generally  an  eruption  of  papulte. 
The  varieties  are — 


1.  Prurigo  mitis.  Mild  prurigo, 
in  which  the  affection  of  the  skin 
is  less  severe  than  in  the  following 
varieties." 

2.  Prurigo  forviicans.  Formi- 
cating prurigo,  in  which  the  skin 
feels  as  if  stung  by  ants  or  pierced 
with  hot  needles. 

3.  Prurigo  senilis.  Prurigo  of 
aged  persons,  resembling  the  for- 
mer variety,  but  more  obstinate. 

PRURITUS  {prurire,  to  itch). 
A  painful  sensation  of  itching, 
occasioned  by  morbid  change  or 
simple  augmentation  of  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin,  or  the  presence 
of  a  parasite.  The  term  differs 
from  prurigo,  as  it  merelj'  denotes 
itching,  while  the  latter  is  applied 
to  the  cutaneous  disease  attended 
with  itching  ;  in  other  words, 
prurigo  signifies  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  skin  evidenced  hy  pru- 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE.  A  beauti- 
ful pigment,  being  a  ferro-cyanate 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  See  Ferro- 
cyanic  Acid. 

PRU'SSIAS.  A  prussiate  ;  a 
name  now  exploded,  except  in 
commerce,  in  which  it  denotes  a 
cyanide :  what  is  teimed  the 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  is  a 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  ;  the 
red  prussiate  of  potash  is  the  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.  Zootic  acid. 
A  designation  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
from  its  being  an  ingredient  in 
Prussian  blue. 

PRU'SSINE.  Prussicgas.  The 
cyanogen  of  Gay  Lussac.  See 
Cyanogen. 

PSALLOI'DES.  See  Corpus 
psalloides.  [On  the  etymology 
and  meaning  of  this  word.  Dr. 
Mayne,  after  observing  that  there 
is  no  such  word  as  <j/aA\o's,  a 
stringed  instrument,  says — "  In- 
stead, however,  appears  jjsaloidcs 
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(Oastellus),  the  analogue  of  \f/aKo- 
fiSts,  for  \pa\iSoeiSes  (Gorreeus), 
siguifyiug — arched  like  a  vault, 
aud  applied  to  a  hard  body  borne 
or  raised  on  three  arches  forminy 
the  roof  of  the  third  or  middle 
ventricle  of  the  brain.  It  thus 
ought,  strictly,  to  be  Psalidoides, 
being  derived  from  \\iaXls,  iSos,  an 
arched  work,  and  elSos,  resem- 
blance ;  and  it  means — like  or 
resembling  an  arched  work,  arch, 
or  vault.  The  Corpus  psaloidcs, 
therefore  (adopting  the  contracted 
form  of  this  word),  cannot  be  a 
synonym  of  Lyra,  which  is  the 
correct  name  for  the  appearance 
of  cords  or  lines,  on  the  under 
surface,  posteriorly,  of  the  Corpus 
callosumi,  but  is  another  term  for 
the  Fornix  itself,  viz.,  the  arch- 
like or  arched  body."] 

PSALTE'RIUM  {^aKriipiov,  a 
stringed  instrument).  Lyra.  A 
part  of  the  brain,  consisting  of 
lines  impressed  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  corpus  callosum.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  third  stomach 
of  ruminants,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  which  is  thrown  into 
many  folds. 

PSAMMO'MA  {^pd^J.fi.os,  sand). 
A  tumor  consisting  of  globular 
calcareous  concretions  surrounded 
by  fibrous  tissue,  found  growing 
from  the  bi-ain  or  its  membranes, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pineal  body. 

PSELLI'SMUS  {feX\lC<o,  to 
stammer).  Misenunciation ;  in- 
accurate articulation  ;  a  genus  of 
the  Dyscinesiw  of  CuUen,  com- 
prising the  following  species  : — 

1.  Psellisrnus  halbuticns.  Lisp- 
ing ;  faulty  multiplication  of  la- 
bials. 

2.  Psellismus  emolliens.  Faulty 
substitution  of  soft  for  harsher 
letters. 


3.  Psellismus  lallans.  Lullaby- 
speech  ;  mispronunciation  of  the 
letter  I. 

4.  Psellismus  ringens.  Rota- 
cismus  ;  mispronunciation  of  the 
letter  r. 

5.  Psellismus  lag ostomatum.  Mis- 
pronunciation occasioned  by  hare- 
lip. 

6.  Psellismus  achcilos.  Mispro- 
nunciation arising  fionx  defect  of 
lip. 

7.  Psellismus  hasitans.  Hesita- 
tion in  speech. 

8.  Psellismus  mctallicus.  The 
stammering  which  sometimes  at- 
tends tremor  mercurialis. 

PSEUDO-  (^/euSijr,  false).  A 
prefix  denoting  spuriousness  ;  thu;^, 
pseudo-TaQvabv&ne.  signifies  false 
membrane. 

1.  Pseudo-acetic  acid.  Propionic 
acid.  A  name  given  to  a  peculiar 
acid,  strongly  resembling  acetic  , 
acid,  said  to  be  occasionally  formed 
during  the  manufacture  of  tartaric 
acid. 

2.  Pseud-aeonitine.  An  active 
crystallizable  alkaloid,  said  to  be 
found  in  the  root  of  Aconitum 
napellus.    See  Aconitia. 

3.  Pseudo-alkannin.  The  name 
given  by  some  chemists  to  the 
colouring  matter  of  alkanet. 

4.  Pseud-arLhrosis  {apdpov,  an 
articulation).  A  false  joint,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  bony  union  be- 
tween the  ends  of  a  broken  bone.  • 

5.  Pseudo-blepsis  (jSAeVco,  to 
see).  False  or  depraved  sight ;  a 
genus  of  the  Dyscesthesice  of 
Cullen,  comprising  the  species 
imaginaria,  in  which  objects  are 
supposed  to  appear,  which  have 
no  real  existence  ;  and  the  species 
mutans,  in  which  objects  are  really 
present,  but  appear  somewhat 
changed. 

6.  Pseudo-bulb.  A  term  applied 
to    the    enlarged   aerial   stem  of 
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Orchidaceous  plants.  It  resembles 
a  tuber  or  a  corm. 

7.  Pseudo-epitheliujn.  A  term 
applied  to  the  layer  which  lines 
the  vascular,  lymphatic,  and  serous 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  distinguished 
from  the  real  epithelium  of  mucous 
membranes. 

8.  Pseudo-crythrin.  A  substance 
similar  to  erythrin,  occasionally  ob- 
tained, and  occasionally  altogether 
wanting,  in  the  alcoholic  solutions 
of  the  lichens. 

9.  Pseudo-gall.  A  term  applied 
to  certain  anomalous  excrescences 
upon  trees  and  other  plants, 
which,  though  they  much  re- 
semble galls,  are  not  so  distinctly 
traceable  to  the  operations  of  any 
insect.  One  of  these  occurs  on 
the  common  bramble,  and  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  bedeguar 
of  the  rose.  They  appear  to  be 
simply  hypertrophic  diseases,  like 
wens  in  animals. 

« 10.  Pseiido-helminths  {eX/uvs,  a 
worm).  Certain  worms  which  are 
not  human  parasites,  but  which 
have  probably  been  introduced 
into  tlie  excrements  or  into  the 
viscera  of  the  human  subject  for 
the  purpose  of  deception.  They 
are  Dactylius  aculeatus,  Spirop- 
lera  liominis,  Diplosonia  crenatnm, 
and  Gordins  aquaticus,  or  common 
hair-worm  of  ditches,  about  a  foot 
long,  extremely  slender,  and  which 
coils  itsL'lf  into  knots. —  Cohbold. 

11.  Pseudo-hypertroi}Jdc  paraly- 
sis. See  Ducheime's  Disease.  The 
muscles  a|ipear  to  be  greatly  en- 
laiged,  particularly  those  of  the 
lower  extremities,  the  enlargement 
is,  however,  due  to  increase  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  muscle, 
while  the  muscular  fibres  are 
atrophied. 

12.  Pseudo-jaundice.  A  synonym 
for  the  "oholoid"  jaundice  of  Dr. 
Macleod.    See  Icterus  choloides. 


13.  Pseudo-')nania.  A  state  of 
mind  in  which  a  person  accuses 
himself  of  crimes  of  which  he  is 
innocent. ,  It  seems  to  be  connected 
with  inordinate  vanity  and  habitual 
untruthfulness. 

14.  Pseudo-membrane.  A  false 
membrane,  resulting  from  inflam- 
mation, as  that  formed  in  pleurisj', 
in  peritonitis,  in  croup,  &c. 

15.  Pseudo  -  morphia.  A  base 
discovered  in  certain  species  of 
opium.  Pelletier  thinks  it  is  some 
combination  of  morphia,  in  which 
this  substance  has  lost  its  poison- 
ous properties. 

16.  Pseudo-morphism.  A  term 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
term  Mimicry  in  plants.  What 
have  been  hitherto  spoken  of  as 
mimetic  plants  are  simply  cases  of 
plants  belonging  to  one  family 
putting  on  the  habit  characteristic 
of  another. 

17.  Pseudo  -  moiphous  crystal 
{fxopcp-fi,  fojm).  A  crystal  which 
occasionally  assimies  crystalline 
forms  belonging  to  other  minerals. 
Thus,  cpiartz  may  assume  the  form 
of  the  cube  of  fluor-spar,  of  the 
lenticular  crystal  of  gypsum,  and 
of  the  dodecahedron  of  calc-spar. 

18.  Pseudo  •  paraplegia.  Under 
the  term  "  Tetanoid  Pseudo-para- 
plegia," Dr.  Seguin,  of  New  York, 
describes  a  peculiar  paraplegiform 
affection  characterized  by  impair- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  lower 
extremities,  when  the  jjatient  is  in 
the  erect  posture,  without  any  loss 
of  power  in  these  pai  ts.  It  depends 
upon  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  limbs. 

19.  Pseudo  -  phytes  {<f>vr6v,  a 
plant).  A  tei-m  given  by  Miiller 
to  certain  pathological  cellular 
forms  found  in  the  interior  of 
vegetable  or  animal  cells,  resem- 
bling corpuscles  of  pus  and  fer- 
ments. 
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20.  Pseudo-plasma  (irAacTiua,  auy- 
thing  moulded  or  formed,  especi- 
ally of  clay  or  wax).  A  false  forma- 
tion ;  a  faulty  structure.  The  term 
pseudo-plasmata  constitutes  Hebra's 
uinth  class  of  cutaneous  diseases, 
comprising  cancer  and  tubercle. 

21.  Pseudo-podia  [novs,  '/roB6s,  a 
foot).  Protrusions  of  the  cell  sub- 
stance observed  in  Amcebfe  and 
other  Rhizopods,  and  serving  the 
purposes  of  prehension  and  pro- 
gression. 

22.  Psevdo-quina.  A  species  of 
Strychnos,  the  bark  of  which, 
called  quina  do  cavipo,  is  employed 
in  the  Brazils  as  a  substitute  for 
cinchona-bark. 

23.  Pseudo-scope  {a-Koirem,  to  see). 
An  Instrument  invented  by  Mr. 
Wheatstone  for  producing  the 
"conversion  of  the  relief"  of  any 
soli<i  object  to  which  it  is  directed, 
thus  conveying  to  the  mind  a  false 
perception  of  all  external  objects, 
by  transposition  of  the  distances  of 
the  points  which  compose  them. 
It  produces  the  reverse  of  the 
stereoscope.  The  inside  of  a  tea- 
cup appears  a  solid  convex  body  ; 
and  a  small  terrestrial  globe  appears 
a  concave  hemisphere. 

24.  Pseudo  -  stoinata  {(ttS fia,  a 
mouth).  Minute  spaces  which 
exist  between  the  flat  endothelial 
cells  lining  the  internal  surface  of 
serous  membranes,  and  are  filled  up 
by  processes  belonging  to  the 
underlying  cells. 

25.  Pseudo  -  syphilis.  A  disease 
resembling  syphilis,  but  not  of  the 
same  nature.  By  some  writers  it 
is  supposed  to  be  syphilis,  more 
or  less  modified  by  the  mercurial 
disease. 

26.  Pseudo-toxin.  A  brownish- 
yellow  substance,  obtained  from  the 
watery  extract  of  belladonna. 

27.  Pseud-ova.  Bodies  inter- 
mediate between  buds  and  ova  ;  a 


term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
bodies  from  which  the  young  of  the 
viviparous  Aphides  are  produced. 

PSILO'SIS  (t|/iA.oa),  to  strip  bare). 
Sprue.  A  disease  of  tlie  intestinal 
tract  giving  rise  to  severe  diarrhcea, 
and  due  to  atrophy  of  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  small  intestine. 

PSO'AS  ((f'Jai,  the  loins).  The 
name  of  two  muscles  of  the  loins, 
anciently  called  aAcoire/ces,  the 
foxes.    They  are: — 

1.  Psoas  magnus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  last  dorsal  and 
the  i'our  superior  lumbar  vertebrte, 
and  inserted  into  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter of  the  OS  femoris.  It 
moves  the  thigh  forwards. 

2.  Psoas  parvus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  last  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, and  inserted  into  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis ;  it  is  very  often 
wanting.  It  bends  the  spine  upon 
the  pelvis. 

PSOAS-ABSCESS.  A  chronic 
collection  of  pus  in  the  groin, 
below  Ponpart's  ligament,  in  the 
course  of  one  or  both  of  the  psoas 
muscles.  When  it  occurs  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  termed 
iliac  abscess. 

PSOPHO'METER  {^64>os,  a 
sound,  fitrpof,  a  measure).  A 
measurer  of  any  articulate  sound, 
as  that  of  the  compressed  air 
against  the  membrana  tympani  ; 
an  instrument  employed  in  aural 
auscultation. 

PSO'RA  {xpdpa,  the  itch,  from 
\pda>,  or  \p(i(o,  to  rub).  A  synonym 
of  eczema  among  the  Greeks,  now 
restricted  to  scabies.  Mason  Good 
derives  the  tei-m  from  the  Hebrew 
word  tsora,  to  smite  malignantly  or 
with  a  disease.  The  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  lichen  of  certain 
trees.    See  Scabies. 

PSORIA'SIS  {r^wplafffi,  a  being 
itchy  or  mangy).  Psora  leprosa  ; 
lepra  diffusa.    Dry  scall,  or  scaly 
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tetter ;  a  chronic  disease  of  tlie 
skin,  accompanied  by  very  slight 
irritation,  and  consisting  of  red 
patches,  of  varions  sizes  and  sliapes, 
covered  with  numerous  dry  silvery 
scales  ;  it  affects  the  extensor  sur- 
faces of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  knees  and  elbows. 

1.  Psoriasis  gxdtat.a.  Small  red 
patches,  covered  with  very  fine 
white  scales. 

2.  Psoriasis  diffusa.  Spots  large 
and  iriegular,  often  confluent,  and 
covered  with  thick  scaly  incrusta- 
tions. 

3.  Psoriasis inveterata.  The  whole 
texture  of  the  skin  thickened  and 
hard,  the  surface  covered  with  a 
furfuraceous  deposit. 

4.  Psoriasis  ijyrata.  Patches 
occurring  in  stripes  of  a  tortuous  or 
serpentine  form. 

5.  Psoriasis  rupioides.  A  name 
given  when  the  scales  form  crusts 
resembling  those  of  rupia  (rhypia). 

6.  Local  varieties  occur  on  the 
palms  of  the  hands  from  contact 
of  irritating  substances,  and  are 
commonly  termed  bakers',  brick- 
layers', and  washeriuomcn' s  itch. 
These  are  forms  of  eczema  duo  to 
locnl  irritation. 

PSORIC  HYPOTHESIS.  A 
celebrated  hypothesis  by  which 
Hahnemann  referred  all  chronic 
diseases  indiscriminately,  with  the 
excejition  of  those  due  to  syphilis 
and  sycosis,  and  a  few  others,  to  a 
special  chronic  miasm,  on  which  he 
conferred  the  ancient  name  psora — 
a  term  having  no  real  relation  to 
the  modern  "  scabies."  The  anti- 
psoric  remedy  was  sulphur. 

PS0R0PHTHA'LMIA(;|/c6pa,  the 
itch,  o(pda\/ji'ia,  inflammation  of 
the  eye).  Inflammation  of  the 
eye-lids,  frequently  attended  wth 
pruritus. 

PSOROSPERMIA  (i|/cipa,  from 
\pdw,  to  rub,  (Tirep^a,    seed,  from 


(T-Kapw,  to  sow).  Certain  parasites 
found  on  and  in  the  bodies  of 
fishes;  they  probably  are  embryonic 
forms  of  a  Gergarina. 

PSYCHIATRE'IA  {y^vxv,  the 
soul,  the  mental  powers,  larpda, 
medical  treatment).  The  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases. 

PSY'CHIO  FORCE  {>\,vxi>cis, 
belonging  to  the  ^vxv,  psyche,  or 
soul).  A  supposed  "force"  to 
which  the  phenomena  of  ' '  spiri- 
tualism" were  assigned  by  Mr.  W. 
Crookes,  in  1871. 

PSY'CHICAL  REMEDIES 
X^K^s,  belonging  to  the  ^vx'h, 
psyche  or  soul).  These  consist 
in  the  emjiloyment  of  the  mental 
aff"ections,  to  promote  the  healtliy 
functions  of  tlie  body,  or  to  modify 
the  progress  of  disease. 

PSYCHODO'METER  (;|/«x^ 
psyche,  65os,  a  way,  fiirpov,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  rapidity  of  psychic 
events.    See  Reaction-time. 

PSYCHO'LOGY  (;|/i;x^,  the  soul, 
\6yos,  a  description).  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties;  "the  science  conver- 
sant about  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  or  conscious  subject,  or 
self,  or  ego."  The  science  of 
mental  facts. 

PSYCHONEURO'SIS,  VASO- 
MOTOR [i^ivx'i].  the  soul,  and  neu- 
rosis). A  special  form  of  insanity 
described  by  Reich  as  occurring 
in  a  child  whose  mother  had  been 
frightened  dui  ing  her  pregnancy. 

PSYCHO'SES  (^.^iX'-xr",  a  giving 
life  or  soul  to).  A  tenn  proposed 
by  Prof.  Huxley  for  mental  phe- 
nomena or  states  of  conscious- 
ness. These  were  termed  by  Des- 
cartes, "thoughts;"  by  Locke  and 
Berkeley,  ' '  ideas ; "  and  by  Hume, 
"  perceptions." 

PSYCHO'SIS  (v|/.5x7r(r(s,  from 
^vy-^,  the  soul,  life).  Literally, 
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the  giving  life  or  soul  to,  ani- 
mating, quickening.  The  pro- 
ducing of  excitation  in  some 
forms  of  insanity,  as  by  electro- 
therapeia. 

PSYCHRO'METER  {r^vxpSs, 
cold,  fifTpou,  a  measure).  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  hygrometer,  for 
measuring  the  tension  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the 
atmosphere. 

PSYDRA'CIUM  {^pvSpdKwl',  dim. 
of  \p6Spa^,  a  white  blister  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue).  A  blister  ;  an 
inflammatory  pustule  less  raised 
and  red  than  the  phlyzacious  pus- 
tule. The  Greeks  seem  to  have 
connected  the  term  with  the  lie- 
blister,  \l/evfj.a  or  ij/eCcr^o  being  a  lie. 
Wefindij/uxp"!  i^5paKia,cold  blisters, 
as  distinguished,  perhaps,  from 
(pKv^aKia,  or  hot  blisters.  See 
Phlyzaciuvi. 

PTA'RMICS  [TTTaipw,  to  sneeze). 
Sternutatories.  Medicines  which 
excite  sneezing.    See  Errhines. 

PTERY'GIUM  {izTipityiov,  dim. 
of  TTTepul,  a  wing).  A  thickened 
state  of  the  conjunctiva,  proba- 
bly so  called  from  its  triangular 
shape. 

PTERY'GIUM  U'NaUIS 
{irrepvyiov,  a  little  wing,  dim.  of 
7rrepu|,  a  wing  ;  unguis,  a  nail). 
A  condition  in  which  the  epider- 
mis of  the  margin  of  the  nail- 
follicle  remains  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  nail,  and  advances 
with  its  growth,  until  the  nail  is 
more  or  less  completely  covered, 
as  by  a  wing. 

PTERYGOI'DEUS  (7rT€>|, 
irrepvyos,  a  wing,  elSos,  likeness). 
Resembling  a  wing ;  the  name  of 
a  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

1.  Pterygoideus  internus.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  inner 
plate  of  the  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  palate  bone,  and  in- 


serted into  the  inside  of  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw  ;  acting  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  it  pro- 
trudes the  lower  jaw. 

2.  Pterygoideus  externus.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  outer 
plate  of  the  pterygoid  process,  &c. , 
and  inserted  into  the  condyle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  &c.  This,  and  the 
preceding  muscle,  move  the  jaw 
from  side  to  side,  and  perform 
the  action  of  grinding  with  the 
teeth. 

3.  Nervus  pterygoideus.  Tlie 
pterygoid  or  Vidian  nerve,  which 
passes  backwards  from  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion,  through  the 
pterygoid  canal,  and  is  divided 
into  the  carotid  and  petrosal 
branches. 

4.  Pterygo-pharyngcits.  A  syno- 
nym of  the  constrictor  superior 
muscle,  from  its  arising  from  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

5.  Pterygo-staphTjlinus  {(rTa(pv\ii, 
a  bunch  of  gi-apes).  The  name  of 
a  muscle  arising  from  the  ptery- 
goid process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  inserted  into  the  velum 
palati. 

PTILO'SIS  {wTlXaxns,  the  moult- 
ing of  birds).  Madarosis ;  Alo- 
pecia. Loss  of  the  eye-lashes, 
occasioned  by  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye-lids. 

PTISAN  (TTTio-ai/Tv,  from  tttIo-o-w, 
to  pound  or  peel).  Barley-broth  ; 
a  term  applied  to  decoctions  of 
pearl-barley.  Horace  speaks  of  the 
"  ptisanarium  oryzse,"  or  ptisan- 
drink  of  rice ;  and  Celsus  has 
cremor  ptisance,  or  the  thick 
juice  of  barley. 

PTOMAINES  iiTTwixa,  a  corpse  ; 
Fr.  ptomaine).  A  class  of  bodies, 
probably  alkaloids,  possessing 
highly  poisonous  yjroperties,  ex- 
tracted from  decaying  animal 
matter.    Compare  Leucomaine. 
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PTO'SIS  (irTWffis,  prolapsus, 
from  ttItttw,  to  fall),  A  falling  of 
the  upper  eye-lid,  with  a  partial 
or  complete  want  of  power  to  ele- 
vate it,  caused  by  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve.  It  is  also  called 
hlepharo -ptosis,  lapsus  palpebrce 
superim-is,  &c.  It  appears  to  be 
the  same  affection  as  Beer  terms 
atonia  palpebrarum,  or  relaxation 
of  the  eye-lids. 

PTY'ALIN  {irriaXou,  saliva). 
The  active  principle  of  saliva,  pos- 
sessing the  property,  like  dia- 
stase in  plants,  of  changing  the 
starch  of  the  food  into  sugar. 

PTY'i^LISM  {trriu,,  to  spit). 
Saliva  frequens.  Salivation  ;  an 
involuntary  flow  of  saliva ;  a 
genus  of  the  Apoccnoscs,  or  in- 
creased secretions,  of  CuUen's 
nosology. 

PTY'ALOGOGUES  [irriaKov, 
saliva,  Syco,  to  induce).  Medi- 
cines whicli  cause  salivation,  or  a 
flow  of  saliva. 

PU'BERTY  {pules,  the  hair 
which  appears  on  the  body  at  the 
age  of  puberty).  Literally,  the 
appearance  of  the  first  downy  hair 
on  young  people  ;  the  hair  itself ; 
the  vigour  of  youth,  usually  at  the 
fourteenth  year  for  the  male,  and 
the  twelfth  for  the  female.  It 
varies,  however,  in  different  cli- 
mates. 

PUBES  and  PUBER.  These 
teiTOS  are  adjectives,  denoting  that 
which  is  adult  or  of  ripe  age. 
Puhcs  is  also  a  substantive,  de- 
noting the  hair  which  appears  on 
the  body  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

PUBE'SGENCE  {pubes,  the  hair 
of  puberty).  The  down  of  plants, 
consisting  of  soft,  short  hairs, 
which  partly  cover  the  cuticle, 
and  is  variously  described  as  vil- 
lous, pilose,  hirsute,  tomentose, 
silky,  velvety,  &c. 

PUBIC  -  SUBUMBILICA'LIS. 


A  designation  of  the  pyramidalis 
muscle,  indicative  of  its  origin 
and  insertion. 

PUBIS.  OS.  The  pubic,  or 
share-bone  ;  a  part  of  the  os  in- 
nominatum,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis. 

PUCCINI  A  FA  VI.  A  para- 
sitic fungus  occuiTiug  in  'finea 
favosa. 

PUDE'NDUM  {pudor,  shame). 
Vulva.  A  term  applied  to  the 
external  parts  of  generation  in 
the  female.  Pudendal  hwmatocele, 
labial  thrombus,  or  sanguineous 
tumor  of  the  vulva,  denotes  extra- 
vasation of  blood  into  the  areolar 
tissue  of  the  labia  majora,  nymphae, 
or  vaginal  walls. 

PUDIC  (pudere,  to  be  ashamed). 
Nervus  pvdendalis  superior.  The 
name  of  a  branch  of  the  sciatic 
plexus. 

PUE'RPERAL  FEVER  {jnier- 
pera,  a  woman  recently  delivered). 
Febris puerperarum.  "A  continued 
fever,  communicable  by  contagion, 
occurring  in  connection  with 
child-birth,  and  often  associated 
with  extensive  local  lesions,  es- 
pecially of  the  uterine  system." 
— Nom.  of  Dis.  Under  this  term 
are  included  aciLte  puerperal  peri-- 
tonitis,  and  adynamic  or  malignant 
puerperal  fever;  two  forms  of 
child  -  bed  fever,  arising  from 
uterine  phlebitis.  See  Epheincra 
Puerperarum. 

Puerperal  mania.  Mania  puer- 
perarum. Mania  consequent  on 
parturition,  connected  with  partu- 
rition or  ^\ith  lactation.  See  the 
last  paragraph  under  Insania. 

Puerperal  eclampsia.  See 
Eclampsis. 

PUFF-BALL.  The  Lycoperdon 
giganteum ;  a  fungaceous  plant, 
used  for  staunching  blood,  and  for 
making  tinder. 

PUGI'LLUS  (dim.  of  pugmcs,  a 
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fist),  A  little  liaudfiil  ;  the  eighth 
part  of  a  handful ;  a  gripe  between 
the  fingei'  and  thumb. 

PULEX  IRRI'TANS.  The 
common  flea  ;  one  of  the  epizoa  or 
animal  parasites  which  live  upon 
the  skin. 

PULMO  (PULMO'NIS).  The 
lungs  ;  the  organs  which  occupy 
the  sides  of  the  chest,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  heart  and 
the  mediastinum. 

1.  Pulmonic  circulation.  The 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
i-ight  side  of  the  heart  through 
the  pulmonary  arteries  to  the 
lungs,  and  back  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  through  the  pulmonary 
veins.  This  is  also  called  the  lesser 
circulation,  in  order  to  distinguish 
if  from  the  greater  circulaiioji, 
or  the  passage  of  the  blood  from 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  through 
the  arteries  of  the  body,  and  back 
again  through  the  veins  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  See  Portal 
Circulation. 

2.  Pidmonary  apoplexy.  Effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs,  ami  its  coagulation 
there.  It  may  be  circiimscrihed, 
the  effusion  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  oi'ange  ; 
or  it  may  be  diffused  through  the 
broken-down  pulmonary  tissue. — 
Tanner. 

3.  Pulmonary  cancer.  A  disease 
most  commonly  of  encephaloid 
character,  occurring  as  a  secondary 
infiltration,  or  as  a  secondary 
nodular  deposit ;  generally  asso- 
ciated with  mediastinal  cancer. — 
Tanner. 

4.  Pulmonitis.  A  barbarous  term 
for  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

5.  Etymology.  "  Pulmo  "  is  pro- 
bably the  only  word  in  -mo  (??), 
monis,  remaining  in  the  Latin 
language,   which    has    an  active 


force.  It  is  formed  from  irXeu^ucoi', 
the  Ionic  form  of  wvev^aij/,  by 
transposition  of  A  and  u,  and  by 
rejecting  e.  Thus,  TrXevfioov,  irXvuaiv, 
TriXfj-oov  ;  Latin,  ^ncbno.  Its  mean- 
ing is  "that  which  breathes  ;" 
hence,  "lung." — White's  Latin 
Suffixes,  p.  93. 

PULP  OF  TOOTH.  A  term 
applied  to  the  nucleated  cells  of  the 
primary  basis  of  the  tooth.  It  is 
contained  in  the  hollow  of  the 
tooth,  or  pulp-cavity. 

PULS  (PULTIS).  A  thick  por- 
ridge used  by  the  Ancients  ;  also 
water-gruel,  panada,  &c.  From 
this  term  are  derived  pulmentum 
and  pulmentarium,  words  of  simi- 
lar meaning  denoting  a  condiment 
or  relish  ;  pultari^is,  a  pipkin,  and 
puUicula,  gruel,  or  panada,  used 
by  Celsus. 

PULSE,  VOLUME  OF.  The 
volume  of  the  pulse  is  said  to  be 
full,  when  gi-eater  than  usual,  as 
in  general  plethora  and  the  early 
stages  of  acute  diseases  ;  small  or 
contracted,  when  less  than  usual, 
being  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be 
called  thread-like,  as  in  anaemia, 
after  severe  hoemorrhage,  and  in 
all  cases  of  great  prostration  ; 
hard,  f,rm,  or  resistant,  when  it 
resists  compression  ;  wiry,  when 
very  hard  and  at  the  same  time 
small ;  and  soft,  when  it  is  almost 
synonymous  with  compressibility, 
and  generally  indicates  defective 
tone  and  loss  of  vital  power. 

PULSELESSNESS.  The  En- 
tasia  acrotismus  of  Dr.  Good. 
Failure  or  cessation  of  the  pulse, 
often  accompanied  with  pain  in  the 
epigastrium ;  the  perception  and 
the  voluntary  muscles  remaining 
undisturbed. 

PULSUS  {pulsus,  a  stroke).  A 
beating  or  striking  ;  and,  hence, 
the  stroke  or  beat  of  an  artery  ; 
the  pulse. 
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1.  Pulsus  cordis.  The  impulse  of 
the  heart,  or  the  shock  communi- 
cated by  the  apex  of  the  heart  to 
the  walls  of  the  thorax  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  arterial  pulse. 

2.  Pulsus  dicroticus,  hisferiens, 
hisaliens.  Redoubled  pulse  ;  when 
two  strokes  follow  each  other 
rapidly,  and  are  separated  from 
the  two  succeeding  strokes  by  a 
pause. 

3.  Pulsus  incidens,  incid.uus.  In- 
cident pulse  ;  when  the  second 
pulsation  is  weaker  than  the  first, 
the  third  than  the  fourth,  the 
fifth  resuming  the  strength  of  the 
first — the  "critical  pulse"  of  old 
writers. 

4.  Pulsus  caprizans.  A  small 
pulse,  soon  succeeded  by  a  large 
one,  conveying  the  impression  of 
an  unsuccessful  effort,  followed  by 
the  overcoming  of  an  obstacle.  The 
term  is  used  by  Terence  for  an  un- 
even beating  of  the  pulse. 

5.  Pulsus  paradoxus  {-n-apdSo^os, 
conti-ary  to  opinion,  strange).  Pa- 
radoxical pulse ;  complete  or  partial 
failure  of  the  pulse  during  inspira- 
tion. 

6.  Pulsu,s  ptdmonicus.  A  term 
api)lied  by  Dr.  Mollison  to  a  pheno- 
menon which  occurs  in  operations 
of  the  chest,  and  consists  in  the 
expulsion  of  a  certain  q-uantity  of 
the  air  in  the  chest,  synchronously 
with  each  contraction  of  the  heart, 
and  beat  of  the  pulse. 

7.  Puls^ts  venosus.  The  regurgi- 
tation, or  rnther  periodic  arrest  of 
the  blood  in  the  great  venous  trunks. 
Tiie  term  is  more  correctly  applied 
to  the  visible  pulsation  communi- 
cated to  theveins  by  thetransmission 
of  the  heart's  impulse  through  the 
capillary  vessels. 

PULU.  A  substance  comsisting 
of  the  silky  hair  found  clothing 


the  rhizome  and  lower  portion  of 
the  stipes  of  some  species  of  the 
fern  Oibotium,  and  recommended 
as  a  styptic. 

PULVERIZATION  (/wZm,  pow- 
der). The  process  of  reducing  a 
substance  to  powder  by  contusion, 
trituration,  grinding,  friction,  por- 
phyrization,  &c.  When  substances 
are  added  to  a.ssist  the  process,  and 
are  afterwards  washed  out,  the 
operation  is  termed  mediate  pul- 
verization. 

PULVI'NAR.  A  pillow,  or 
cushion.  Hence  pulvinar  seu  cer- 
vicalc  lupuli  denotes  a  pillow  of 
hops,  employed  for  producing 
sleep.  Dr.  Willis  brought  it  into 
vogtie,  by  prescribing  it  for 
George  III. 

Pulvinar.  The  term  applied  to 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  optic 
thalamus. 

PULVIS  FU'LMINANS.  A 
mixture  of  3  parts  of  saltpetre,  1 
part  of  sulphur,  and  2  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  all  carefully  dried. 
Heated  on  an  iron  plate,  it  melts 
and  then  explodes  violently. 

PU'MICE.  A  light,  spongy, 
vitreous  stone,  usually  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes. 
It  appears  to  be  the  scum  or  froth 
of  lava,  suddenly  cooled  by  ejec- 
tion. The  Island  of  Lipari  is 
chiefly  formed  of  this  substance. 

PU'NCTIO  ;  PUNCTUM  {pxm- 
gere,  to  prick).  The  former  term 
denotes  the  act  of  pricking,  or 
making  a  small  hole,  as  with  a 
needle ;  also,  a  point  or  small 
spot.  The  latter  term  denotes 
the  small  hole  or  spot  so  made. 
The  following  punda  are  opera- 
tions of  Nature : — 

].  Punctum  ca:cum.  The  blind 
spot ;  a  term  applied  to  the  point 
of  entry  of  the  optic  nerve,  which 
is  found  to  be  insensible  to  the 
stimulus  of  light. 
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2.  Punctum  ossificationis.  The 
centre  of  ossification  in  the  de- 
velopment of  bone. 

3.  Punctum  prnximwn.  The 
nearest  point  at  which  the  power 
of  accommodation  can  produce 
distinct  vision. 

4.  Punctum  remotum.  The  fur- 
thest point  of  distinct  vision. 

Punctum  saliens.  A  name 
given  to  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
heart,  the  pulsations  of  which  are 
perceived  through  the  enveloping 
mucous  organs. 

6.  Puncta  lacrymalia.  The  exter- 
nal commencements  of  the  lacry- 
mal  ducts,  situated  on  the  lacrj'mal 
tubercles  near  the  inner  canthi  of 
the  eye-lids. 

7.  Pimcta  vascuJ.osa.  Numerous 
small  red  spots  observed  on  the 
centrum  ovale  mimes  of  the  brain. 

PUNCTURA'TIO ;  PUNCTU' 
RA  (pungere,  to  prick).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  act  of  making 
a  puncture ;  the  latter  denotes 
the  puncture  made.  Thus  the 
term  acupuncturation  denotes  the 
making  of  an  acupuncture.  The 
term  puncturatio  is,  indeed,  not 
found  in  classical  litei'ature,  but  it 
is  legitimately  formed,  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  punctura,  as 
punctio  bears  to  punctum. 

PUPA  (L.  pnipa,  a  doll).  That 
stage  in  the  development  of  the 
insect  which  immediately  precedes 
the  perfect  stage  or  imago.  The 
pupa  has  been  termed  chrysalis 
when  quiescent,  and  nymph  if  ex- 
hibiting movements. 

PUPIL,  ARGYLL  ROBERT- 
SON. A  pupil  which  reacts  to 
accommodation  but  not  to  light ; 
this  peculiarity  may  be  observed 
in  some  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

PUPIL,  EXCLUSION  OF.  The 
result  of  adhesion  of  the  entire 
pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  to  the 
lens.    Occlusion  of  the  pupil  is  due 


to  the  exudation  of  lymph  into  the 
pupil,  forming  a  complete  mem- 
brane over  the  aperture. 

PUPI'LLA  (dim.  of  pupa,  a 
puppet).  The  pupil,  or  round 
aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  iris 
of  the  eye,  through  which  the 
black  interior  of  the  eye  is  visible. 

1.  Pupilla  factitia.  Artificial 
pupil.  An  alteration  in  the  shape 
or  position  of  the  pupil ;  or  a  new 
aperture  in  the  iris,  effected  by 
surgical  operation,  for  the  pm-pose 
of  allowing  the  rays  of  light  to 
reach  the  retina. 

2.  Pupillce  considentia  vel  suh- 
sidentia.    Closure  of  the  pupil. 

PU'RGATIVES  {purgare,  to 
cleanse).  Active  cathartics  ;  medi- 
cines which  stimulate  secretion 
and  ])romote  evacuation.  See 
Cathartic. 

PU'RIFORM  FLUID  (pus, 
puris,  matter,  forma,  likeness).  A 
fluid  formed  by  the  softening  down 
of  a  fibrinous  exudation,  with- 
out the  development  of  real  pus- 
globules. 

PURiaNJE'S  CELLS.  Pear- 
shaped  cells  with  long  processes 
found  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
gray  cortical  substance  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

PURKINJE'S  PIGURES.  The 
appearance  of  the  retinal  blood- 
vessels and  the  yellow  spot,  to  a 
person  moving  a  lighted  candle 
close  to  the  outer  side  of  his  eye 
in  a  room  otherwise  dark. 

PURKINJE'S  VESICLE.  The 
germinal  vesicle,  the  nucleus  of  the 
ovum. 

PURKINJEAN  CORPUSCLES. 
Minute  cells,  scattered  numerously 
through  the  sub.stance  of  bone, 
and  named  from  Purkinje,  who 
first  described  them. 

PU'RPLE  OF  CASSIUS.  A 
purple-coloured  powder,  precipi- 
tated when  protochloride  of  tin 
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is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of 
gold. 

PU'RPURA.  Porphyra.  This 
term  originally  denoted  the  mol- 
lusc from  which  the  purple-dye 
was  produced ;  hence  it  was  used 
for  the  dye  itself ;  it  is  now  applied 
to  "  a  disease  not  usually  attended 
by  fever,  characterized  by  purple 
spots  of  effused  blood,  which  are 
not  effaced  by  pressure,  and  are 
of  small  size,  except  where  they 
run  together  in  patches." — Nom. 
of  Dis'.  Tanner  defines  the  disease 
as  "a  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  and  capillary  vessels,  lead- 
ing to  disintegration  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  with  diffusion  of  their 
contents."  When  the  Inenior- 
rliagic  spots  are  very  small,  they 
are  termed  petechice ;  when  large, 
vibiccs  or  eechymoses. 

Purpura  simplex  is  the  variety 
in  which  hfemorrhage  is  confined 
to  the  skin  ;  in  2n('rpttra  hcemor- 
rhagica  blood  escapes  also  from 
the  mucous  surfaces ;  purjntra 
"  itrticans"  is  a  complication  of 
erythema  with  purpura  simplex  ; 
and  purpura  senilis  is  a  form  of 
cutaneous  hfemorrhage  occurring 
in  the  arms  of  old  women,  from 
exposure. 

PU'RPURIC  ACID.  An  acid 
first  described  by  Dr.  Prout,  and 
named  by  Dr.  WoUaston  from  its 
remarkable  tendency  to  form  red 
or  purple- co\onred  salts  with  alka- 
line bases.  It  is  obtained  from 
uric  or  lithic  acid.  Its  salts  are 
termed  purpuratcs. 

PU'RULENT  matter).  Of 
the  nature  of  pus  ;  attended  with 
pus. 

PUS  {irvov,  matter).  The  fluid 
formed  by  the  process  of  suppura- 
tion ;  it  contains  a  large  number 
of  so-called  "pus-cells."  When 
chemically  composed  of  water  con- 
taining   albumen,    fibrin,  saline 


and  fatty  matters  in  solution  and 
admixture,  pus  is  termed  healthy 
or  laudable,  not  because  suppura- 
tion is  ever  other  than  a  morbid 
process,  iDut  because  it  may  ac- 
company other  processes  tending 
to  a  beneficial  result  ;  when  ad- 
mixed and  tinged  with  blood,  pus 
is  termed  sanious;  when  thin, 
watery,  and  acrid,  ichorous;  when 
containing  cheesy-looking  flakes, 
curdy;  and  when  diluted  with 
mucus  or  serum,  it  is  frequently 
termed  muco  -  pus  or  sero  -  pus. 
When  pus  is  formed  on  the  free 
surface,  the  process  is  termed 
purulent  secretion ;  when  it  is 
formed  in  the  substance  of  parts, 
it  gives  rise  to  abscess. 

Pus-cells.  The  name  given  to 
the  "exudation-cells"  found  in 
inflammatory  lymph,  where  they 
undergo  suppurative  degeneration. 
According  to  Cohnheim  they  are 
the  leucocytes  or  white  blood  cor- 
puscles which  have  exuded  from 
the  blood-vessels  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissue ;  the  pus-cells  of 
freshly  secreted  pus  exhibit  amoe- 
boid movements,  and  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  leucocytes  ; 
the  older  pus-cells,  however,  are 
dead,  in  shape  circular,  and  in 
appearance  more  granular  than 
leucocytes. 

PUSH.  A  small  cutaneous 
phlegmon,  differing  from  a  boil  or 
luriinculus  in  containing  uniform 
and  mature  pus  ;  that  of  the  boil 
always  containing  a  core. 

PU'STULA  {pus,  pus,  the  white 
viscous  matter  produced  by  inflam- 
mation). Another  form  of  the  word 
pusula,  denoting  "  an  elevation 
of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed 
base,  containing  pus."  The  term 
Pustular,  as  employed  by  Willan, 
corresponds  with  the  genus  Ekpyesis 
of  Mason  Good. 

PU'STULA  MALIGNA.  Char- 
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bon.  Malignant  pustule.  "  A 
spreading  gangrenous  inflamma- 
tion, commencing  as  a  vesicle  on 
exposed  skin,  attended  with  pe- 
culiar hardness  and  fcetor,  and 
derived  from  cattle  similarly  dis- 
eased."— JVom.  of  Dis.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  malignant  pustule 
due  to  the  inoculation  of  theBacillus 
Atithracis  is  very  characteristic ; 
in  the  centre  is  a  brownish,  almost 
black,  crust,  around  this  a  ring 
of  small  vesicles,  which  is  in  turn 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  dusky-red, 
indurated  skin. 

PU'TAMEN  (jpiitare,  to  prune  or 
cut).  A  synonymous  term  for  the 
endocarp,  or  innermost  layer  of  the 
pericarp,  of  osseous  fruits. 

PUTREFA'CTION  {putris, 
putrid,  facere,  to  make).  The  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  nitroge- 
nous animal  or  vegetable  matters, 
attended  with  fcetor,  under  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
and  a  suitable  temperatirre  ;  a 
species  of  fermentation.    See  Ere- 

7Tt  CtCO/ltSXS 

PUTRESCINE  {putris,  putrid). 
A  non -poisonous  ptomaine  devoid 
of  oxygen,  produced  during  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  tissues. 

PUTRID  FEVER.  A  name 
given  to  typhus,  from  its  symptoms 
of  putrescency.  It  has  been  called 
spotted  fever,  from  its  being  at- 
tended with  petechiee,  or  flea-bite 
spots ;  and  by  the  Spaniards, 
tavardillo,  from  tavardo,  a  spotted 

cl03>lc* 

PU'TRILAGE.  A  term  applied 
to  animal  matters  which  are 
partly  decomposed  ;  a  gangrenous 
slough. 

PYjE'MIA    {ttVOV,     pus,  oTyUO, 

blood).  Pyohcemia.  Literally,  pus 
in  the  blood,  A  febrile  affection, 
due  to  blood-poisoning,  and  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  abscesses 
in  the  viscera  and  other  parts. 
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Its  English  synonyms  are  "puru- 
lent absorption"  and  "purulent  in- 
fection." It  is  the  simple  "pyogenic 
fever"  of  Jenner. 

PYELITIS  (TTiieAos,  pelvis,  and 
-iTis,  the  Greek  termination  for  in- 
flammation). Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  pelvis 
and  infundibula  of  the  kidney. 

PY'IN  {ttvov,  pus).  A  peculiar 
matter,  besides  albumen,  found  by 
Gueterbock  in  solution  in  pus. 
Vogel  doubts  whether  it  .is  an 
essential  component  of  pus.  The 
same  matter  is  contained  in  m\icus. 

PYLEPHLEBI'TIS  {■jr.'iAr,,  a 
gate  ;  the  portal  vein,  and  <p\e- 
/SiTts,  inflammation  of  a  vein).  An 
acute  or  suppurative  form  of  throm- 
bosis of  the  portal  vein. 

PYLETHROMBO'SIS  {irixn,  a 
gate  ;  the  portal  vein,  and  Bpo/x- 
^taais,  a  becoming  curdled).  The 
deposition  of  thrombi  or  clots  in  the 
portal  vein  and  its  tributaries. 

PYLO'RUS  (iriJArj,  a  gate  ;  &pa, 
care).  Literally,  a  gate-keeper. 
The  lower  and  contracted  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  guarding,  like  a 
sphincter,  the  entrance  into  the 
bowels.  See  CEsophagus,  or  the 
poi'ter. 

Valve  of  the  pylorus.  An  in- 
correct designation  of  a  circular 
rim  placed  internally  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  pylorus  ;  it  is 
merely  a  replication  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach. 

PYOCTANIN  (TrDoy,  pus,  Krelvco, 
to  kill).  Methyl  violet,  an  aniline 
dye  ;  its  solution  is  said  to  prevent, 
the  formation  of  pus,  and  when 
injected  into  a  cancerous  gi'owth 
to  prevent  its  further  develop- 
ment. 

PYOCYANIN  {irvov,  pus  Kvivios, 
blue).  The  colouring  substance  of 
blue  pus. 

PYOGE'NESIS  {ivZov,  pus,  yi- 
vi<Tis,  creation).    Formation  of  pus; 
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a  direct  product  of  inflammation. 
The  term  pyogenic  membrane  is 
applied  to  the  consolidated  lymph 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  an 
abscess,  from  an  idea  that  it  consti- 
tutes the  secreting  organ  of  pus. 
See  Limiting  Fibrin. 

PYONEPHROSIS  {wvov,  pus, 
ve(t>p6s,  the  kidney).  Suppurative 
iuflammation  of  the  kidney, 

PYO-PNEUMO-THORAX(7rDor, 
pus).  A  complication  of  empyema 
with  pneumo-thorax.  This  dis- 
ease may  be  followed  by  perfora- 
tion of  the  pericardium,  and  the 
escape  of  pus  and  air  into  the 
pericardial  sac,  constituting  pyo- 
pneumo-'pericarditis. 

PYO  SALPINX  (ttDov,  pus, 
o-oA.TTii'l,  a  trumpet).  An  abscess 
within  the  Fallopian  tube. 

PY'RAMID.  A  conical  bony 
eminence  situated  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  tympanum,  imme- 
diately behind  the  fenestra  ovalis. 
Also,  a  small  obtusely-pointed 
eminence  of  the  inferior  vermi- 
form process  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  term  Pyramid  has  various 
ajiplications :  — 

1.  Pyramids  of  Ferrein.  The 
name  of  numerous  small  fasciculi, 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  resulting 
from  division  of  the  tubuli  urini- 
feri, 

2.  Pyramids  of  Malpighi.  The 
name  given  to  the  conical  masses 
forming  the  tubular  portion  of  the 
kidney. 

3.  Pyramidalis.  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  pubes,  and  inserted  into 
the  linea  alba,  nearly  half-way  be- 
tween the  pubes  and  the  umbilicus. 
It  assists  the  rectus. 

4.  Pyramidalis  nasi.  A  slip  of 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  which 
goes  down  over  the  nasal  bones, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  compressor 
nasi. 

5.  Eminentia  pyramidalis,  A 


small,  hollow,  conical  eminence, 
situated  behind  the  fenestra  ovalis, 
and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 
minence formed  by  the  aqueduct 
of  Fallopius. 

6.  The  name  pyramidalis  was 
also  given  by  Winslow,  Casserius, 
and  others,  to  the  levator  labii 
siqxrioris  alwqiie  nasi,  from  its 
dividing  into  two  small  fasciculi, 
one  of  which  is  implanted  into  the 
aloe  nasi,  while  the  other  goes  to 
the  upper  lip ;  it  is  thus  pyramidal, 
with  its  base  downward. 

PYRA'MIDAL  SKULL.  Under 
this  name  Dr.  Pritchard  describes 
that  form  of  the  skull  which 
Blumenbach  terms  Mongolian,  and 
which  is  most  characteristically 
seen  in  the  Esquimaux.  The  whole 
face,  instead  of  approaching  the 
oval  or  elliptical,  as  in  Europeans, 
is  of  a  lozenge-shape  ;  and  the 
larger  proportion  which  it  bears  to 
the  capacity  of  the  cranium  indi- 
cates in  the  pyramidal  skull  a  more 
ample  extension  of  the  organs  of 
sensation. 

PYRE'NE  (^Cp,  fire).  A  hydro- 
carbon found  in  coal-tar,  similar 
in  chemical  properties  to  anthra- 
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PY'RETHRUM  {iripiepov,  from 
TrDp,  fire,  fi'om  the  hot  taste  of 
the  root).  A  genus  of  composite 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aste^ 
racex.  The  Pyrethri  radix,  or  Pel- 
litory  root,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is 
the  root  of  Anacyclus  Pyrethrum 
of  De  Candolle,  imported  from  the 
Levant. 

PYRE'TINE  (TrCp,  fire).  A  pyr- 
ogenous  or  empyreumatic  resin 
wliich,  combined  with  acetic  acid, 
exists  in  wood-soot  or  fiiligo  ligni. 

PYRE'TINE,  CRYSTALLIZED. 
The  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  a 
yellow  light  sublimate,  observed 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  amber. 
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This  was  called  by  Vogel  volatile 
resin  of  amber  ;  by  Ginelin,  amber- 
camphor. 

PYRETO'LOCtY  (TTuperJs,  fever, 
\6yos,  au  account).  A  description 
or  treatise  of  fevers. 

PY'RIDINE.  A  volatile  organic 
base  found  in  bone-oil,  and  re- 
sembling picoline  in  its  properties. 

PYRIFO'RiMIS  {pyrus,  a  pear, 
forma,  likeness).  Pear-shaped; 
inversely  conical ;  the  name  of  a 
miiscle  arising  from  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  and  inserted  into  the 
cavity  at  the  root  of  the  trochan- 
ter major  :  it  is  also  called  pyra- 
midalis.    It  moves  the  thigh. 

PYRO-,  PYR-  (ttCp,  fire).  Words 
compounded  with  this  term  denote 
the  presence  of  fire,  heat,  fever,  &c. 

1.  Pyr-acid.  An  acid  produced 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
an  organic  acid,  as  the  jpi/ro-citric, 
by  decomposition  of  the  citric,  &c. 

2.  Pyrexia.  Inflammatory  or 
symptomatic  fever,  presenting  the 
varieties  sthenic,  or  typical  in- 
flammatory fever  ;  asthenic,  or 
typhoid  fever  ;  and  irritative,  or 
nervous  fever. 

3.  Pyrites.  Native  compounds 
of  metals  with  sulphur  ;  as  iron- 
pyrites,  native  sulphide  of  iron, 
or  sulphur- ore.  The  term  pyrites 
originally  denoted  a  fire-stone,  a 
sort  of  stone  out  of  which  fire 
could  be  struck. 

4.  Pyro-acetic  etlier.  An  ethe- 
real fluid,  procured  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  acetic  acid. 

5.  Pyro  -  acetic  spirit.  An  in- 
flammable fluid,  also  called  acetone, 
evolved  on  heating  some  of  the 
acetates  of  potash,  lead,  and  cop- 
per. 

6.  Pyro  -  catechin,  Orthodiphe- 
nol.  A  substance  prepared  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  catechu  and 
kino  ;  it  is  isomeric  with  resorcin 
and  hydroquinone. 


7.  Pyro  -  conia.  (Empyreumatic 
oil  of  hemlock  ;  an  oil  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  hem- 
lock, said  to  resemble  that  procured 
from  foxglove. 

8.  Pyro-dat'uria.  Empyreumatic 
oil  of  stramonium  ;  an  oil  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
stramonium,  resembling  tar  and 
the  aqueous  fluid  which  distils 
along  with  its  acid.  In  its  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  it  re- 
sembles pyro-digitalina. 

9.  Pyro-digitalina.  Empyreuma- 
tic oil  of  foxglove,  obtained  by 
destructive  distillation  of  the  dried 
leaves. 

10.  Pyro-electric  ;  frictio-electric. 
Terms  applied  to  minerals  which 
become  electrified  and  capable  of 
attracting  light  bodies  after  being 
heated  or  rubbed.  Friction  with 
a  feather  is  sufiicient  to  excite 
electricity  in  some  varieties  of 
blende,  while  most  to2irmalines  are 
pyro-electric. 

11.  Pyro-gallic  acid.  An  acid 
produced  by  heating  gallic  acid, 
which  evolves  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  converted  into  the  pyrogenous 
acid. 

12.  Pyro-hyoscyamia.  Empyreu- 
matic oil  of  henbane  ;  an  acid 
produced  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  henbane,  and  identical 
in  its  properties  with  pyro-digi- 
talina. 

13.  Pyro-lichenin.  A  substance 
obtained  from  the  Variolariaamara, 
said  to  possess  antifebrile  pro- 
perties. 

14.  Ptjro-ligncous  acid.  An  acid 
obtained  by  distillation  from  wood. 
In  its  strongest  form  it  is  acetic  acid. 

15.  Pyro-ligneous  ether.  An  im- 
pure liquor,  sometimes,  but  erro- 
neously, called  naphtha,  obtained 
in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood.  It  is  also  termed  pyroxylic 
spirit,  and  is  an  impure  methyl 
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alcohol.  Pyroligneous  is  a  barbar- 
ous term. 

16.  Pyro  -  ligneous  sjyirit.  A 
substance  produced  during  the 
distillation  of  wood.  It  is  more 
volatile  than  alcohol,  but  burns 
very  well  in  a  spuit-lamp,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  cheap. 

17.  Fyro- lignite  of  iron.  A  crude 
mixture  of  the  fen-ous  and  the 
ferric  acetate  of  iron,  used  as  a 
mordant  for  dyeiag  black. 

18.  Pyro-logy.  Fire-Chemistry. 
A  treatise  on  heat,  and  its  appli- 
cations in  chemistry,  blowpipe- 
operations,  &c. 

19.  Pyro-lusite.  The  native  oxide 
of  manganese. 

20.  Pyro-mania  (/xatVojuaf,  to  be 
mad).  Incendiary  madness  ;  a 
form  of  partial  moral  mania,  in- 
ducing a  propensity  to  incendiar- 
ism. 

21.  Pyro-meter  {fxerpou,  a  meas- 
ure). An  instrument  for  measuring 
high  temperatures,  as  of  furnaces, 
&c.,  iu  which  thermometers  cannot 
be  employed.  Wedgewood  employed 
clay  cylinders  for  this  purpose,  on 
the  principle  that  clay  progres- 
sively contracts  in  its  dimensions, 
as  it  is  progressively  exposed  to 
higher  degrees  of  heat. 

22.  Pyro-metry  {fifrpoy,  a  meas- 
ure). That  branch  of  science 
which  investigates  the  dilatation 
of  bodies  by  heat. 

23.  Pyro  -phlyctis  {(p\vKr(s,'  a 
vesicle).  A  fiery,  hot  vesicle : 
the  pustula  maligna  of  Alibert. 

24.  Pyro-phorus  {<t>fpai,  to  carry). 
An  artificial  product,  which  takes 
fire  on  exposure  to  the  'air  :  hence 
it  has  been  called,  iu  Germany, 
Luftzunder,  or  air-tinder.  It  is 
prepared  by  heating  tartrate  of 
lead,  or  a  mixture  of  potash,  alum, 
and  organic  matter,  in  close  vessels 
till  they  cease  to  give  off  inflam- 
mable gases. 


25.  Pyro  -phosphate.  Graham 
suggested  the  substitution  of  the 
terms  pyro-phosphate  of  water  and 
meta-phogphate  of  water  for  the 
terms  pyro-phosphoric  acid  and 
meta-phosphoric  acid  :  if  the  latter 
terms  are  employed  at  all,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  proto-  and  deuto- 
hydrates,  and  not  to  the  acid  itself, 
which  is  the  same  in  all  the  hy- 
drates. 

26.  Pyrosis  {Trvputrif,  burning ; 
from  '  TTvp,  fire).  Ardor  stomachi. 
A  form  of  indigestion  attended  by 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  as  of 
extreme  heat  (emphatically  called 
by  the  French  fer  chaud),  with 
eructation  of  watery  fluid.  This 
disease  is  called  in  England  black 
water ;  and  in  Scotland  water- 
brash. 

27.  Pyro-tartaric  acid.  A  crys- 
talline acid  yielded  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  tartaric  acid,  together  ^\'ith 
an  oily  acid  called  pyr  uvic  acid. 

28.  Pyro-techny  {T4xvv>3.rt).  The 
art  of  fire,  or  the  management  and 
application  of  fire  iu  chemical 
operations. 

29.  Pyr-othonide  {ddovri,  linen). 
A  liquid  prepared  by  distilling 
rags,  and  then  called  rag-oil;  but 
commonly  procured  by  burning  a 
cone  of  paper  on  a  plate,  and  then 
termed  paper-oil.  It  is  a  popular 
remedy  for  tooth-ache. 

30.  Pyro-xanthin  ; pyroxylene.  A 
crystalline,  orange-red  substance, 
obtained  from  raw  pyroxylic  spirit. 

31.  Pyro  -  xylic  spirit  {^vAou, 
wood).  A  classical  name  for  pyro- 
ligneous acid  or  wood-napbtha, 
obtained  as  one  of  the  products  of 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  This 
was  formerly  termed,  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
pyroligneoirs  ether, 

32.  Pyro-xylin.  The  chemical 
name  of  gun-cotton  ;  prex^ared  by 

cotton-wool  in  equal 
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parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitiic 
acid,  then  wasMng  and  drying  ; 
used  in  the  preparation  of  collo- 
dion. The  term  pyroxylinum  would 
be  preferable,  as  it  would  cor- 
respond in  termination  with 
glycerinum,  digitaliunm,  iodum, 
&c. 

33.  Pyr-uvic  add  (uva,  a  gi^ape). 
An  acid  derived  from  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  the  racemic  and 
tartaric  acids. 

PY'RRHIN  {wv^^os,  red).  A  term 
applied  by  Zimmermann  to  an 
atmospheric  organic  substance 
which  reddens  solutions  of  silver. 
It  occurs  in  rain-water,  and  is 
chemically  different  from  the  ex- 
ti'active  matter  and  the  gluten  of 
plants  and  animals. — Daubeny. 

PY'RRHOL.  A  volatile  oily 
alkaloid,  of  unknown  composition, 
discovered  by  Rimge  in  coal-tar. 


PYTHOGE'NIC  {-Kieco,  to  make 
putrid,  -yevvda},  to  produce).  A 
syTion}^m  for  enteric,  as  applied  to 
endemic  contagious  fever,  generated 
by  decomposing  animal  matter,  and 
indicating  the  putrid  source  of  the 
disease.    See  Enteric  Fever. 

PYU'RIA  (irOof,  pus,  olpov, 
urine).  Purulent  urine,  urine  con- 
taining pus. 

PYXI'DIUM  {pyxis,  a  box).  A 
fruit  which  dehisces  by  a  trans- 
verse rupture  of  its  wall  (dehis- 
cence circumscissile),  so  that, 
when  ripe,  the  seed  and  their 
placenta  appear  as  if  seated  in  a 
cup,  covered  by  an  operculum  or 
lid,  as  in  hyoscyamus,  anagallis, 
&c.    See  CapsiUc. 

PY'XIS  {ttv^Is,  a  box).  Another 
name  for  the  acetahuhim,  or  cavity 
which  receives  the  head  of  the 
femur, — as  into  a  box. 


Q 


Q.  S.  An  abbreviation,  employed 
in  prescriptions,  for  quantum 
sufficit,  or  quantum  satis,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient. 

QUACK  {quacken,  Dutch,  quaJcen, 
Ger.,  to  make  the  noise  of  frogs, 
ducks,  &c.).  A  term  foi'med  from 
a  sound,  as  the  comic  term  koo,^, 
for  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and 
applied,  by  way  of  derision,  to  a 
person  who  professes  to  cure  all 
diseases  by  a  single  remedy ;  also 
to  remedies  which  are  sold  under 
the  protection  of  a  patent.  A 
quack-salver  is  a  crier  of  salves,  or 
a  mountebank.  A  quack -medicine 
was  formerly  called  arcanum,  or 
secret  remedy  ;  now  it  is  a  patent, 
or,  more  properly,  a  proprietary 


medicine,  the  ingredients  of  which 
may  be  known  by  all. 

QUADR  -  EQUIVALENT  ELE- 
MENTS. Another  term  for  tetra- 
tomic  or  tetrad  elements.  See 
Atomicity. 

Q  UA '  D  R  A  N  S.  Qibarta  pars 
librce.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  three 
ounces  (Troy). 

QUADRANT  ELECTRO'ME- 
TER.  An  instrument  for  estimat- 
ing the  degree  or  intensity  of 
electricity,  invented  by  Mr.  Henley. 
The  differences  of  electi'ic  intensity 
are  denoted  by  an  index  which 
traverses  a  quadrant  divided  into 
ninety  equal  parts,  called  degrees. 

QUADEA'TUS.  The  name  of 
several  muscles,  derived  from  tlieir 
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square,  or  oblong,  form.  These 
are — 

1.  Quadratus  lumhorum,  arising 
from  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and 
inserted  into  the  last  rib  and  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  first 
four  lumbar  vertebrre.  It  inclines 
the  loins  to  one  side  ;  and  when 
both  act,  they  bend  the  loins 
forward. 

2.  Quadratus  femoris,  arising 
from  the  tuber  ischii,  and  inserted 
into  the  intertrochanteric  line.  It 
moves  the  thigh  backwards. 

3.  Quadratus  vienti.  A  name 
of  the  muscle,  otherwise  called 
depressor  labii  inferioris. 

QUADRI-  {quatuor,  four).  A 
Latin  prefix,  denoting  the  number 
four,  and  corresponding  with  the 
Greek  tctra,  as  in  g'ltctf^ri-locular, 
four-celled ;  ieim-spermous,  four- 
seeded 

QUA'DRICEPS  FEMORIS 
EXTENSOR.    A  collective  desig- 


nation of  four  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
derived  from  their  similarity  of 
action.  Theyare  therectus  femoris, 
the  vastus  externus,  the  vastus  in- 
ternus,  and  the  crurseus. 

QUADRIGE'MINUS.  Four 
double  ;  a  term  applied  to  four 
tubercles  situated  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  brain ; 
the  two  upper  tubercles  are  called 
the  nates,  the  two  lower  the  testes. 

QUADRU'MANA  {quatuor,  four, 
Tiianus,  a  hand).  Four-handed  ; 
the  designation  of  an  order  of 
Mammalia,  including  the  monkey, 
the  lemur,  &c.,  which  have  a 
movable  thumb  on  their  lower 
extremities,  opposed  to  the  fingei-s ; 
all  their  extremities  are  in  fact 
instruments  of  prehension. 

QUANTITY.    Under  this  article 
shown  the  correspondence  be- 

English 
calcu- 


is 


tween   the    French  and 
Weights  and  Measures, 
lated  by  Dr.  Duncan. 


as 


1.  Measures  of  Length:  the  Metre  icing  at  32°,  and  the  Foot  at  62° 
English  inches. 


Millimetre 

•03937 

Centimetre 

•39371 

Decimetre 

3-93710 

Metre* 

39-37100 

Mil. 

Fur. 

yds. 

Feet. 

In. 

Decametre 

393-71000 

=  0 

0 

10 

2 

9-7 

Hectometre 

=  3937-10000 

=  0 

0 

109 

1 

1 

Kilometre 

=  39371-00000 

=  0 

4 

213 

1 

10-2 

Myriametre 

=  393710-00000 

=  6 

1 

156 

0 

6 

2.  Measures  of  Capacity. 


Cubic  inches. 

Millilitre 

•06103 

Centilitre  = 

•61028 

Decilitre  = 

6-10280 

Tons 

Litre  = 

61-02800  = 

0 

Decalitre  = 

610-28000  = 

0 

Hectolitre  = 

6102-80000  = 

0 

Kilolitre  = 

61028-00000  = 

1 

Myrialitre  = 

610280-00000  = 

10 

English. 
Hhds.  Wine  Gal. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


0 
2 

26-419 

12-19 

58-9 


Pints. 
2-1133 
5^1352 


*  Decided  by  Civpt.  Kater  to  be  39-37079  inclies  (Phil.  Trans.  1818,  p.  109). 
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Milligramme 
Ceiitigi'amrae 
Decigramme 
Gramme 
Decagi-amme 
Hectogramme 
Kilogramme 
Myriagi'amme 


3.  Measures  of  Weight, 

English  grains. 
•0154 
•1544 
1-5444 
15-4440 
154-4402  ■■ 
1544-4023  = 
15444-0234  = 
154440-2345  = 


Avoirdupois. 
Pounds.  Ounces. 
0  0 
0  3 
2  3 
22  1 


Drachms. 
5-65 
8-5 
5 
2 


To  these  may  be  added  the  following  English  "Weights  and  Measures. 

o.  Troy  Weight, 


Pound. 

Ounces. 

Drachms.  Scruples. 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

1 

=  12 

=      96      =      288  = 

5760 

=  372-96 

1 

8      =       24  = 

480 

31  -08 

1       =         3  = 

60 

3-885 

1 

20 

1-295 

1 

0-06475 

j3.  Avoirdupois  Weight. 

Pound. 

Ounces. 

DrachmSi  Grains. 

Grammes. 

1 

=  16 

256       -  7000- 

453-25 

1 

=        16       =  437-5 

28-328 

1       =        27-34375  = 

1-7705 

y.  Pleasures, 

Gallon. 

Pints. 

Ounces.       Drachms.    Cub.  inches. 

Litres. 

1  = 

=    8  = 

128      =      1024    =  231- 

=  3-78515 

1  = 

16      =       128  =-- 

28-875 

=  0-47398 

1      =          8  = 

1-8047 

=  0-02957 

1  = 

0-2256 

=  0-00396 

N.B. — The  English  ale  gallon  contains  282  cubical  inches. 


QUANTI' VALENCE  {quantus, 
how  great,  valere,  to  avail).  A 
tei-m  used  by  Hofmann  to  express 
atomicity.  They  both  mean,  atom- 
fixing  power.  The  terms  xmiva- 
Icnt,  bivalent,  trivalent,  and  quad- 
rivalent are  also  employed  to  express 
monatomic,  diatomic,  triatomic, 
and  tetratomic,  respectively.  See 
Atomicity. 

QUA'RANTINE  {quarante, 
forty).  The  trial  which  passengers 
and  goods  are  obliged  to  undergo  in 
ships  supposed  to  be  infected  with 


some  disease.  It  consists  in  their 
being  stationed  at  a  distance  from 
the  shore  for  a  certain  period — 
etymologically,  forty  days  ;  but,  as 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  con- 
fine travellers  in  a  wretched  abode 
for  this  period,  or  to  draw  the 
life-blood  of  all  our  words  from 
their  etymology,  we  sjjeak  of  a 
"quarantine"  of  five,  ten,  or  any 
number  of  days  feiver  than  forty, 
without  any  great  violence  to 
our  philological  sensibilities.  See 
Lazaretto, 
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1.  "Quarantine  of  observation." 
This  involves  only  the  enforced 
detention  and  isolation  of  a  vessel 
with  all  persons  and  things  on 
board  for  a  specified  time,  due 
attention  to  ventilation  and 
cleanliness  being  required  to  be 
observed. 

2.  "  Q2iarantine  of  rigour  or  strict- 
ness." In  sti-ict  quarantine,  be- 
sides a  longer  detention  and  a 
more  rigorous  isolation,  other 
special  precautionary  measures, 
including  the  disembarkation  of 
persons  and  the  cargo  in  a 
lazaretto,  and  their  presumed  dis- 
infection by  fumigation,  &c.,  are 
imposed. 

3.  Susceptible  and  Non-suscep- 
tible goods.  These  terms  are  ap- 
plied to  goods  carried  in  ships  or 
by  land,  and  subject  to  or  free 
from  quarantine,  according  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be  capable  or 
incapable  of  retaining  and  trans- 
mitting the  poison  of  the  plague 
— the  plague  of  the  Levant.  To 
the  susceptible  class  of  goods  be- 
long wool,  silk,  leather,  and  many 
vegetable  substances,  as  cotton, 
linen,  and  paper.  To  the  non- 
suscepiihle  class  belong  wood,  metals, 
and  fruits. 

QUARTAN  AGUE.  A  species 
of  intermittent  fever,  in  which 
the  intermission  is  generally  about 
seventy-two  hours,  the  paroxysm 
commencing  in  the  afternoon  ;  the 
usual  duration  being  under  nine 
hours.  The  varieties,  as  given  by 
Mason  Good,  are — 

1.  The  double  quartan,  in  which 
the  paroxysms  of  the  one  set  occur 
in  the  intermissions  of  the  other, 
evincing  a  difference  of  duration  or 
of  violence,  with  an  interval  on  the 
third  day  only. 

2.  The  triple  quartan,  consisting 
of  a  single  quartan  with  regularly 
returning  paroxysms,  while  each  of 


the  intervening  days  is  marked  with 
a  slighter  or  separate  attack. 

3.  The  duplicate  quartan,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  quartan,  with 
two  paroxysms  on  the  regular  day 
of  attack,  the  intervals  being  of 
ordinary  duration. 

4.  The  triplicate  quartan,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  quartan,  with 
three  paroxysms  on  the  regular 
day  of  attack,  the  intervals  being 
undisturbed,  and  of  ordinary  dura- 
tion. 

QUARTA'TION  {quartxcs,  the 
fourth).  An  operation  by  which 
the  quantity  of  one  substance  is 
made  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  another :  thus,  in 
separating  gold  from  silver,  three 
parts  of  silver  are  added  to  the 
supposed  gold,  and  they  are  then 
fused  together,  the  gold  thus  becom- 
ing at  most  one-fourth  of  the  mass 
only.  They  are  then  parted  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid. 

QUARTER  EVIL.  A  form  of 
anthi'ax  occurring  in  cattle. 

QUARTINE  {quartus,  fourth). 
The  name  of  the  fourth  membrane 
or  envelope  of  the  nucleus  in  plants, 
as  described  by  Mirbel. 

QUARTZ.  Pure  silica  crystal- 
lizing in  hexagonal  prisms. . 

QUA'SSIA  WOOD.  The  wood 
of  Picrfena  (Quassia)  excelsa,  im- 
ported in  the  form  of  billets  from 
Jamaica.  The  name  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  negro  Quassy, 
who  first  made  known  the  medi- 
cinal value  of  one  of  the  species 
of  Quassia.  The  bitter  principle  of 
quassia  is  called  quassin  or  quassite. 

QUATE'RNARY  {quatenmrius, 
of  the  number  four).  A  term 
applied  in  chemistry  to  those 
compounds  which  contain  /owr 
elements,  as  gum,  fibrin,  &c.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  any 
arrangement  in  which  the  pre- 
vailing number  is  four,  as  in  the 
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Horal  envelopes  of  Cruciferous 
plants,  &e. 

QUATE'RNI,  QUATERNA'TI. 
Latin  numerals  occurring  in  com- 
])ound  terms,  and  denoting  foxhr 
together. 

QUATREFAG"ES'S  LAW. 
From  tlie  phenomena  of  asexual 
reproduction  in  all  its  forms,  M. 
de  Quatrefages  has  deduced  the 
following  generalization : — 

"The  formation  of  new  indi- 
viduals may  take  place,  in  some 
instances,  by  gemmation  from,  or 
division  of,  the  parent  being ;  but 
this  process  is  an  exhaustive  one, 
and  cannot  be  carried  out  in- 
definitely; when,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  species,  the  sexes  must 
present  themselves,  and  the  germ 
and  the  sperm  must  be  allowed 
to  come  into  contact  with  each 
other." 

QUERCITE  {quercus,  an  oak). 
A  sugar  extracted  from  acorns. 

QUE'RCITRON.  The  bark  (from 
which  the  epidermis  has  been 
removed)  of  a  particular  species 
of  oak,  termed  Quercus  nigra  or 
Querents  tindoi-ia.  It  contains  a 
peciiliar  tannin,  named  quercitan- 
nic  acid,  and  a  yellow  colouring 
principle,  formerly  called  querci- 
trin,  but  now  quercitric  or  querci- 
tronic  acid. 

QUERCUS  CORTEX.  Oak 
bark ;  the  dried  bark  of  the  small 
branches  and  young  stems  of 
Quercus  pedunculata.  Collected 
in  spring,  from  trees  growing  in 
Britain. — Br.  Ph. 

QUICKENING  (Saxon  quiche 
alive).  The  period  of  pregnancy 
when  the  movements  of  the  fcetus 
are  first  felt  by  the  mother  ;  this 
is  about  the  seventeenth  week. 

QUICKLIME.  Protoxide  of 
calcium,  obtained  by  exposing  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  a  strong  red 


heat,  so  as  to  expel  its  carbonic 
acid. 

QUICKSILVER  [quick,  the  old 
Saxon  term  for  living,  as  expressive 
of  mobility).  Argentum  vivum. 
A  metal  always  occurring  liqiiid  in 
temperate  climes.    See  Mercury. 

QUILLAIA  BARK.  The  bark 
of  Quillaia  Molinte,  a  rosaceous 
tree  growing  in  Chili ;  it  is  rich 
in  saponine,  and  is  therefore  used 
for  forming  emulsions. 

QUI'NARY  (quinarius,  of  the 
number  five).  A  term  applied  to 
a  system  in  which  the  prevailing 
number  is  five.  Thus,  in  dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  the  floral  envel- 
opes in  most  cases  present  this 
number,  five  sepals,  five  petals, 
separate  or  combined. 

QUI'NCUNCIAL  (qicincunx, 
from  qidnque-imcia,  five-twelfths 
of  a  whole).  A  form  of  aestiva- 
tion or  vernation,  in  which  there 
are  five  leaves,  two  of  which  are 
exterior,  two  inferior,  and  the 
fifth  covers  the  interior  with  one 
margin,  while  its  other  margin 
is  covered  by  the  exterior,  as  in 
rose. 

QUINI,  QUINA'TI.  Latin  nu- 
merals, occurring  in  compound 
terms,  and  denoting  five  together. 

QUININE.  Quinia.  An  or- 
ganic alkaloid,  forming  the  most 
important  active  principle  of  the 
cinchona  barks.  Quinamine  and 
quinqidnine  are  new  preparations 
of  cinchona  bark. 

QUINSY  (squinsey  or  squinancy 
of  the  old  writers  ;  a  term  derived 
from  the  Greek  root  cynanche, 
through  the  intermediate  corrup- 
tion of  the  French  word  esqui- 
nancie).  Cynanche  tonsillaris. 
Paristhmitis  ;  throat  affection, 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  or 
sore  throat.    See  Cynanche. 

QUINTAN  {quintanus,  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  fifth),    A  form  of 
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intermittent  whicli  recurs  every 
fourth  day. 

QUINTE'SSENCE  {quinta  es- 
sentia, a  fifth  being).  A  term 
denoting,  in  alchemical  language, 
the  Jifth  and  last,  or  highest  es- 
sence of  any  natural  body.  It 
is  now  applied  to  any  extract 
which  contains  all  the  virtues  of 
a  substance  in  a  small  quantity  ; 
to  the  most  volatile  part  of  a 
substance,  as  being  considered  the 
most  valuable  ;  and  sometimes  to 
alcohol,  when  it  contains  some 
pharmaceutic  agent. 

QUINT  IN  E  {quinius,  fifth). 
The  name  of  the  fifth  membrane 
or  envelope  of  the  nucleus  in 
plants,  as  described  by  Mirbel. 
It  is  the  vcsicula  amnios  of  Mal- 
pighi,  the  additional  memhrane  of 
Brown,  and  the  sac  of  the  embryo 
of  Adolphe  Brongniart. 

QUINTU'PLICI  {qicinque,  five, 
2)Kca,  a  fold).  A  Latin  numeral, 
denoting  Jive-fold. 

QUOTI'DIANAGUE.  A  species 
of  intermittent  fever,  in  which 
the  intermission  is  about  every 
twenty-four  hours,  the  paroxysm 


commencing  in  the  morning ;  the 
usual  duration  being  under  eigh- 
teen hours.  The  varieties,  as  given 
by  Masou  Good,  are — 

1.  The  ^;ar<mZ  quotidian,  in 
which  the  febrile  attack  is  con- 
fined to  a  particular  part  or  organ, 
and  usually  accompanied  with 
distressing  pain. 

2.  The  catenating  quotidian,  in 
which  the  disease  associates  with, 
or  gives  rise  to,  various  foreign 
symptoms,  or  other  diseases. 

3.  The  protracted  quotidian,  in 
which  the  intermission  is  inordi- 
nately short  or  imperfect.  This 
is  the  quotidiana  continua  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  ampMinerinM  of 
the  Greeks. 

4.  The  anticipating  quotidian  of 
Dr.  Fordyce,  in  which  the  par- 
oxysm precedes  its  antecedent 
period  usually  by  about  two  hours, 
and  continues  the  same  foremarch 
at  every  recurrence.  This  is  the 
fcbris  suhintrans  of  Frank,  &c. 

5.  The  retarding  quotidian  of 
Dr.  Ford5'ce,  forming  a  direct 
counterpart  to  the  anticipating. 
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R.  In  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  language,  the  letter  h  should 
be  written  after  r,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  aspirated  sound  Avith 
which  this  letter  was  pronounced 
by  the  Greeks.  "We  should  write 
r/i-achitis  as  well  as  r/ieumatism  ; 
r/iypia  as  well  as  rhythm. 

RABDO'IDAL  {pd^Sos,  a  rod, 
flSos,  likeness).  Rhabdoidal.  Rod- 
like; a  term  formerly  applied  to 
the  sagittal  suture,  or  that  which 


unites  the  parietal  bones.  See 
Sutui'e. 

R  A'  B  I  E  S.  Lyssa.  Madness 
occurring  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal.  Celsus  observes,  "  Omnis 
fere  morsus  habet  quoddam  virus." 
In  this  country  the  cases  are 
mainly  referrible  to  hydrophobia. 

1.  Babies  eanina.  Canine  Rab- 
ies, produced  by  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  dog,  wolf,  or  fox.  Three 
stages  of  the  disease  iu  an  animal 
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affected  with  rabies  are  described  ; 
the  first  characterized  by  a  general 
restlessness  and  loss  of  usual  cheer- 
fulness ;  the  second,  not  invariably 
present,  by  great  irritation  and 
outbursts  of  furious  excitement ; 
and  the  third  by  depression,  ex- 
haustion, and  paralysis,  ending  in 
death. 

2.  Eabies  felina.  Feline  Rabies, 
produced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
cat. 

3.  Babies  mephitica.  Under  this 
term  has  been  described  the  result 
of  the  bite  of  the  skunk,  as  nearly 
always  fatal  from  the  character  of 
its  salivary  secretion. 

RACE.  A  permanent  or  per- 
petuated ' '  variety  "  of  a  species, 
capable  of  fruitful  union,  and  pro- 
pagated by  generation.  Blumen- 
bach  distinguishes  the  following 
races  : — 

1.  Caucasian  race.  Skin  white, 
passing  into  flesh-colour,  occasion- 
ally brownish  ;  hair  wavy,  of  a 
light  or  dark  tint ;  face  oval,  facial 
angle  large,  viz.  from  80°  to  85°. 
The  Europeans,  excepting  the 
Laplanders  and  Finns  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  Western  Asia,  as  [far 
as  the  Obe,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  and  the  North 
Africans  belong  to  this  class. 

2.  Mongolian  race.  Skin  yellow  ; 
hair  black,  straight,  scanty  ;  face 
broad,  fiat  ;  glabella  flat  and  broad. 
All  the  Asiatics,  except  those  of 
the  Caucasian  variety  and  the 
Malays  ;  the  Laplanders  and 
Finns  ;  the  most  northern  Ameri- 
cans, the  Esquimaux,  and  Green- 
landers  belong  to  this  class. 

3.  American  race.  Skin  brown- 
ish, copper-coloured  ;  hair  black, 
straight,  scanty.  All  the  Americans 
not  included  in  the ,  preceding 
variety  belong  to  this  class. 

4.  Ethiopian  race.  Skin  black 
or  brownish  black ;  hair  black, 


coarse,  short,  woolly,  and  frizzly  ; 
skull  narrow,  long,  facial  angle  of 
only  70°  to  75°.  All  the  Africans, 
excepting  those  of  the  Caucasian 
variety,  viz.  the  African  negroes, 
the  negroes  of  New  Holland  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  the 
Papuas  belong  to  this  class. 

5.  Malay  race.  Skin  yellow- 
brown  ;  hair  black,  soft,  curling, 
and  abundant  ;  cranium  moderately 
narrow.  The  brown  islanders  of 
the  South  Sea  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sunda  Isles,  the  Moluccas,  the 
Philippine  and  Marianne  Isles,  and 
the  true  Malays  of  Malacca  belong 
to  this  class.    See  Cranioscojnj. 

RACE' ME  (racemus,  a  bunch  of 
grapes).  A  form  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  all  the  buds  of  an  elon- 
gated branch  are  developed  as 
flower-buds,  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  pedicles,  as  in  hyacinth. 
A  raceme  differs  from  a  spike  only 
in  the  greater  length  of  its 
pedicles.  A  compound  raceme  is 
one  that  has  pedicles  more  than 
one-flowered. 

RACE'MIC  ACID  {racemus,  a 
bunch  of  grapes).  An  acid,  also 
called  ^jaj-atortoric,  found,  together 
with  tartaric  acid,  in  gi-apes. 

RACE'MOSE  {racemus,  a  bunch 
of  grapes).  A  term  applied  to 
certain  glands  with  numerous 
branched  tubes,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  bunch  of  grapes,  as  the 
salivary  glands  and  the  pancreas. 
The  term  racemose  has  been  ap- 
plied to  Brunner's  Glands  with 
more  propriety  than  the  term 
solitary.    See  Brunner's  Glands. 

RA'CHIS  {^dxLs).  ■  Properly, 
Shachis.  The  spine  ;  the  vertebral 
column  ;  strictly,  the  sharp  ridge 
along  the  back  of  an  animal,  and 
so,  the  back-bone  itself. 

1.  Jtachi-algia  {&\yos,  pain). 
TJiachialgia,  Literally,  spine-ache, 
or  backboue-ache ;  a  designation 
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of  Painters'  Colic,  from  the  pains 
striking  through  the  back. 

2.  Racli-itis  {fiaxins,  sc.  vdcros, 
a  spinal  complaint).  Rhachitis. 
Rickets.  "  A  constitutional  disease 
of  early  childhood,  manifested  by 
curvature  of  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones,  and  enlargement  of  their 
cancellous  extremities." — Nom.  of 
Dis.  The  term  rachitis  (from 
pdxLS,  the  spine)  was  adopted  by 
Glisson,  who  first  described  it, 
partly  because  he  conceived  the 
vertebrfe  to  be  the  bones  most 
commonly  implicated,  but  chiefly, 
from  the  resemblance  to  the  Eng- 
lish name.  The  spine  is  un- 
doubtedly liable  to  partake  with 
the  rest  of  the  skeleton  in  the 
morbid  condition  of  rickets,  but 
certainly  not  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  other  bones.  The  disease 
is  also  termed  osteo-tnalacia  infan- 
tum, from  its  occurrence  in  the 
early  period  of  childhood. 

3.  Curvatiira  rachitica.  Rickety 
curvature  of  the  spine. 

RA'CHIS  (IN  BOTANY). 
Mhachis.  That  form  of  floral  axis 
in  which  several  pedicles,  or 
flower-stalks,  are  developed  at 
short  distances  from  one  another, 
as  in  Grasses. 

RACK.  Arrack.  A  spirit  ob- 
tained, in  Batavia,  by  distillation 
from  fermented  infusions  of  rice, 
and  hence  termed  rice-spirit. 

RADIANT  HEAT  {radiics,  a 
ray).  The  heat,  or  caloric,  which 
is  emitted  from  the  surface  of  a 
heated  body,  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  the  form  of  radii  or  rays. 
See  Caloric. 

RADIA'TA  {radius,  a  ray). 
Radiate  or  rayed  animals  ;  a  class 
of  invertebrate  animals,  the  organs 
of  whose  bodies  are  arranged  in  a 
radiate  manner  around  the  diges- 
tive cavity,  as  in  the  star-iish, 
constituting  Cuvier's  fourth  divi- 


sion of  the  animal  kingdom.  See 
Zoology. 

RADIATION  {radiare,  to  emit 
radii  or  beams).  The  emission  of 
heat  or  of  light,  in  rectilinear 
directions,  from  the  surface  of  a 
heated  or  a  luminous  body,  re- 
spectively, in  the  form  of  radii  or 
rays. 

RA'DICAL  {radix,  radicis,  a 
root).  A  term  applied  generally,  in 
chemistry,  to  the  basis  of  a  com- 
pound. Gerhardt's  definition  is — 
' '  the  proportion  in  which  certain 
elements  or  groups  of  elements 
may  be  substituted  for  others,  or 
may  be  transferred  from  one  body 
to  another  in  the  act  of  double 
decomposition." 

A  Radical  is  termed  simjjle, 
when  it  is  itself  an  elementai-y 
body,  as  chlorine  in  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  or  comimind,  when,  though 
itself  a  compound,  it  acts  as  a 
simple  body  in  its  modes  of  com- 
bination, as  cyanogen  in  the 
cyanides, 

RA'DICAL  LEAVES  {radix,  a 
root).  Leaves  which  appear  to 
arise  from  the  radix,  or  root  of  a 
plant,  and  belong  to  what  are 
called  acaulesccnt  plants. 

RADICALS,  COMPOUND. 
Organic  radicals.  Bodies  consisting 
of  two  or  more  simple  substances 
united  together,  and  therefore 
compound,  yet  capable  of  acting, 
in  many  resj^ects,  as  simple  bodies  ; 
that  is,  they  unite  with  sulphur, 
oxygen,  and  other  bodies,  without 
being  themselves  decomposed,  and 
form  with  them  new  compounds, 
possessed  of  acid  or  basic  pro- 
perties. 

The  names  of  the  compound  radi- 
cals, as  they  are  termed,  are 
formed  by  affixing  to  some  name 
which  denotes  theii-  origin  the 
termination  -yl  {vKij,  matter) ;  thus 
ethyl  is  the  radical  of  ether,  amyl 
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of  amylic  alcohol,  acetyl  of  acetic 
acid,  benzoyl  of  benzoic  acid.  The 
termiuation  -yZ  is  indiflerently 
used,  whether  the  radical  contain 
oxygen  or  not. 

RADICALS,  DOUBLE.  A  class 
of  bodies  fornaed  by  the  union  of 
any  two  single  positive  radicals 
or  of  a  positive  with  a  negative 
radical.  No  double  negative  radi- 
cal has  yet  been  obtained. 

RA'DICLE  {radiaula,  dim.  of 
radix,  a  root).  The  lower  portion 
of  the  embryo  of  the  seed  of  a 
plant,  or  the  descending  axis  of 
gi-owth,  developing,  on  germination, 
into  the  root.    See  Plumule. 

RADIO  -  CARPO  -  METACAR- 
PEUS.  The  name  of  a  muscle 
described  as  arising  from  the  front 
of  the  radius  above  the  pronator 
quadratus,  and  connected  with 
that  muscle  ;  and  inserted,  partly 
into  the  anterior  annular  ligament, 
partly  into  the  trapezium,  and 
partly  into  the  bases  of  the  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  metacarpal 
bones. 

RA'DIUS.  The  spoke  of  a 
wheel  ;  the  semi-diameter  of  a 
circle.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
bones  in  the  fore-arm  ;  so  called 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
spoke  of  a  wheel. 

RAG  TURNSOLE.  Linen  im- 
pregnated with  the  blue  dye  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  of  Ehizophora 
tinctoria, 

RAILWAY  SPINE.  The  term 
applied  to  an  aggi'egation  of  symp- 
toms, such  as  paralysis,  anaesthesia, 
hyperaesthesia,  of  the  exti'emities, 
produced  by  the  shock  of  a  railway 

RAINBOW  "WORM.  1\v<i  Herpes 
Iris  of  Bateman ;  a  form  of  erythema, 
occurring  in  small  circular  patches, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  con- 
centric rings  of  different  colours, — 
like  a  rainbow. 


RALE.  A  French  term  denoting 
a  rhonchus  or  rattle,  heard  by 
means  of  the  stethoscope.  See 
Auscultation. 

RAME'NTA  {radere,  to  scrape 
off).  Filings  ;  as  of  iron,  or  of 
tin.  In  botany,  the  term  denotes 
the  thin,  brown,  foliaceous  scales, 
which  appear  on  the  back  of  the 
fronds  of  many  ferns,  &c. 

RAMOLLISSEMENT.  French. 
Softening  ;  often  applied  to  soften- 
ing of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

RAMUS.  A  branch  of  a  tree  ; 
and,  hence,  a  branch  of  an  artery, 
as  the  ramus  anastomoticus  viagnus, 
a  branch  of  the  brachial  artery. 
Also,  the  lower  portion  of  the  os 
pubis,  and  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  ischium,  have  been,  severally, 
denominated  the  branch  or  ramus 
of  those  divisions  of  the  os  in- 
nominatum. 

RAMU'SCULE  (dim.  of  ramus, 
a  branch).  A  small  branch,  as 
those  of  the  pia  mater,  which 
penetrate  into  the  substance  of  tlie 
brain. 

RANCI'DITY.  The  change 
which  oils  undergo  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  owing  probably  to  fermen- 
tation, induced  by  the  action  of 
oxygen  upon  albuminous  matters 
present  in  the  oils,  and  causing  a 
splitting  up  of  the  fats  into  glycerine 
and  a  fatty  acid. 

RANI'NE  ARTERY  {rana,  a 
frog).  That  portion  of  the  lingual 
artery,  which  runs  in  a  serpentine 
direction  along  the  under  surface 
of  the  tongue  to  the  tip  of  that 
organ. 

RA'NULA  (dim.  of  7-ana,  a  frog), 
Qrenouille.  Frog-tongue  ;  a  tumor 
or  cyst  foi-med  under  the  tongue, 
either  by  obstruction  of  the  ducts 
of  the  sub-lingual  gland,  or  by 
dilatation  of  one  of  its|  follicles. 
The  term  is  derived,  either  from 
an  imaginary  resemblance  of  the 
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swelling  to  a  frog,  or  from  the 
peculiar  croaking  noise  which  the 
patient  makes  when  affected  with 
it. 

RANUNCULA'CEiE.  The 
Crowfoot  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
comprising  aconite,  hellebore,  and 
other  plants  esteemed  in  medicine. 

RANVIER'S  NODES.  These 
are  constrictions  found  at  regular 
intervals  on  the  fibrils  of  medul- 
lated  nerves  ;  at  each  node  the 
medullary  sheath  is  interrupted, 
while  the  external  sheath  is  con- 
tinuous. 

RANVIER'S  TACTILE  DISCS 
or  MENISCI.  Certain  concavo-con- 
vex expansions  of  the  axis  cylinders 
of  nerves,  applied  to  the  surface  of 
epithelial  cells  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  epidermis. 

RANVIER'S  VASO  -  FORMA- 
TIVE CELLS.  Connective  tissue 
cells  of  the  embryo  within  which 
are  formed  the  first  red  blood- 
discs. 

RAPE  OIL.  An  oil  procured 
by  expression  from  the  seed  of  the 
Bmssica  ncqms,  or  Rape;  and  used 
in  making  ointments,  &c. 

RAPHA'NI.A.  An  aff"ection 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
eating  the  seeds  of  the  liaphanus 
raphanislrum,  or  Wild  Charlock ;  it 
is  attended  with  spasm  of  the  joints, 
trembling,  &c. 

RAPHE'  (^aTTTco,  to  sew). 
RhapM.  Literally,  a  smm.  Hence 
the  term  is  applied  to  lines  having 
the  appearance  of  a  seam.  By 
the  older  writers,  the  word  raph^ 
was  used  to  denote  a  species  of 
synarthrosis,  or  almost  immovable 
joint. 

1.  RapM  corporis  callosi.  A 
linear  depression  along  the  middle 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  between 
two  slightly  elevated  longitudinal 
bands. 

2.  Maphi  perinei.    An  elevated 


line  whicli  runs  along  the  middle  of 
the  perineum  to  the  anus. 

3.  Raph6,  in  Botany.  A  fascicu- 
lus of  vessels  which  connects ,  the 
base  of  the  ovule  with  the  base  of 
the  nucleus,  as  in  the  orange. 

RA'PHIDES  to  sew). 

Needles  ;  small  acicular  crystals, 
found  within  the  cells  of  the 
parenchyma  of  certain  plants. 

RAPTUS  [j-apere,  to  seize).  A 
forcible  seizm-e.  Hence  the  terms 
rap)ttis  nervorum,  or  cramp  ;  raptus 
supinus,  or  opisthotonos  ;  raptus 
mclancholicus,  or  the  paroxysmal 
violence  of  lunatics. 

RAREFA'CTION  {rarus,  thin, 
facere,  to  make).  The  act  of  mak- 
ing a  substance  ihin,  or  less  dense. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to 
elastic  fluids,  and  denotes  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  intervals  between 
their  particles.  The  term  is  used 
in  opposition  to  condensation,  and 
in  the  same  sense  as  dilatation,  the. 
latter  term  being  applied  both  to 
fluids  and  solids. 

RA'RITY  {rarus,  thin).  A  pro- 
perty of  matter  opposed  to  density, 
and  denoting  a  thinness  or  subtilty 
of  bodies :  mercury  is  a  dense 
fluid,  ether  a  rare  one.  The  term 
rarity  is  generally  applied  to 
aeriform  bodies,  the  terms  dilata- 
tion and  expansion  being  employed 
in  speaking  of  solids  and  liquids. 

RASHES.  A  popular  term  for 
patches  of  superficial  redness  of  the 
skin.    See  Exanthemata. 

RA'SPATORY  {radere,  toscrape). 
A  surgeon's  rasp  ;  an  instrument 
for  scraping  diseased  bones. 

RASU'RA  {radere,  to  scrape 
off").  A  rasure,  erasure,  or  scratch. 
The  raspings  or  shavings  of  any 
suttstsncG 

RATAFI'A.  A  term  denoting  a 
sweet,  aromatic,  spirituous  liquor, 
drunk  at  the  ratification  of  an 
agreement.    Ratafias  are  prepared 
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by  flavouring  sweeteneil  spirit  with 
various  kinds  of  fruit. 

RATHKE'S  DIVERTICULUM. 
See  Pituitary  Body. 

RATTLE.  The  English  equiva- 
lent for  tlie  Greek  ^tiyxos,  or  p4y- 
Xos,  the  Latin  rhonchus,  and  French 
rdle,  denoting  various  sounds 
heard  by  cmscultation.  This  is 
one  of  those  words  of  which  the 
sound  suggests  the  vieaning,  by 
the  process  termed  by  grammarians 
onomaiojjceia. 

RAUL'E'DO  (raueiis,  hoarse). 
Haucifas.  Hoarseness ;  huskiness 
of  voice ;  rough  utterance. 

RAV  (radiits,  a  shoot  or  rod). 
The  smallest  form  in  which  light 
and  caloric  are  emitted  from 
bodies.  A  ray  is  a  single  line  of 
light,  as  it  comes  from  a  luminous 
body.  A  beam  of  light  is  a  body 
of  parallel  rays.  A  pencil  of  light 
is  a  body  of  diverging  or  converg- 
ing rays.  Rays  are  distinguished 
into — 

1.  Calorific  rays,  which  excite 
heat ;  the  highest  degree  of  caloric 
being  indicated  in  the  red  ray  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum. 

2.  Luminous  rays,  which  impart 
light  ;  the  highest  degree  of  illu- 
mination being  confined  to  the 
briglitest  yellow  or  palest  green  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum. 

3.  Chemical  rays,  which  cause 
neither  heat  nor  light,  but  pro- 
duce powerful  chemical  changes, 
as  that  of  darkening  the  white 
chloride  of  silver  ;  these  are  also 
termed  de-oxidizing  or  hydrogenat- 
ing  rays,  from  their  characteristic 
effect  in  withdrawing  oxygen  from 
water  and  other  oxides.  The 
gi'eatest  chemical  action  is  found 
to  be  exerted  just  beyond  the  violet 
ray  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

RAYNAUD'S  DISEASE. 
Symmetrical  gangrene.  Local 
asphyxia.     A  disturbance  in  the 


circulation  of  the  extremities  pro- 
bably due  to  vaso-niotor  influence 
or  a  local  neuritis,  and  leading  to 
coldness,  a  purplish  hue,  and  pain 
in  and  ultimately  gangrene  of  some 
portion  of  the  allected  part. 

REA'OTION  (re,  an  inseparable 
particle,  meaning  back  or  again, 
agerc,  to  act).  1.  The  resistance 
made  by  all  bodies  to  the  action 
or  impulse  of  others  which  en- 
deavour to  change  their  state, 
either  of  motion  or  of  rest.  2.  A 
modification  of  the  organic  pro- 
perty of  the  animal  system — a  vital 
phenomenon,  arising  from  the  ap- 
plication of  an  external  influence, 
as  exhaustion  of  vital  force  con- 
sequent on  over-exertion.  3.  In 
chemistry,  the  term  reaction  de- 
notes the  mutual  action  of  chemical 
agents  upon  one  another.  See 
Reagent. 

Reaction-time.  A  term  applied 
by  M.  Exner  to  the  time  which 
elapses  between  the  impression  of 
a  stimulus  on  an  organ  of  sense 
and  the  conscious  reaction.  This 
time  is  ditlerent  for  diflerent  in- 
dividuals, and  the  difTereuce  is 
denoted  scientifically  by  the  ex- 
pression "personal  equation." 

REA'GENT  {re,  again,  agere,  to 
act).  A  substance  which  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  any  body, 
even  in  a  minute  proportion,  in  a 
solution,  by  rendering  the  solu- 
tion turbid,  by  staining  it  some 
particular  colour,  or  by  deposit- 
ing a  precipitate.  Thus,  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  most  power- 
ful reagent  in  detecting  chloride 
of  sodium.  The  term  reagent  is 
synonymous  with  test. 

REA'LGAR.  The  red  sulphide 
of  arsenic.  It  is  either  native,  and 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  in  China  ;  or 
factitious,  procured  by  boiling  or- 
piment,  or  the  yellow  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  in  subliming  vessels. 
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RECEIVER.  A  vessel  fitted  to 
the  neck  of  a  retort,  alembic,  &c., 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
products  of  distillation.  It  is  also 
called  a  refrigeratory,  from  its  cool- 
ing the  contents. 

RECETTACLE.  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  botany,  to  the  dilated  and 
depressed  axis  of  inflorescence, 
constituting  what  is  called  the 
seat  of  the  artichoke.  But  this 
part  of  a  plant  has  received  various 
designations  with  reference  to  its 
special  office. 

1.  The  receptacle  is  sometimes 
termed  torus  or  thalamus,  with 
reference  to  its  bearing  the  car- 
pels or  fruits  ;  antlwphorum,  when 
it  bears  on  its  summit  the  petals 
and  stamens  ;  gonophorum,  when 
it  rises  in  the  form  of  a  column 
and  bears  the  stamens  ;  carpo- 
phorum,  when  it  bears  only  the 
ovarium. 

2.  In  the  last  case  it  may  be 
either  a  roundish  stalk,  when  it 
is  called  podogynmm  or  thecapho- 
rum  ;  or  it  may  be  much  enlarged 
and  fleshy,-  with  numerous  ovaria, 
when  it  is  named  polypliorum. 
When  lengthened  into  a  tapering 
body,  with  the  styles  adhering,  it 
bears  the  name  rostrum.  These 
terms  are  perhaps  useful  in  de- 
scribing particular  families. 

RECEPTA'CULUM  CHYLI. 
Gisterna  chyli,  or  Reservoir  of  Pec- 
quet. The  receptacle  of  the  chyle, 
an  enlargement  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  near  its  commencement  op- 
posite the  first  or  second  hmibar 
vertebra. 

RECIPROCAL  DECOMPOSI- 
TION. A  term  applied  by  chemists 
to  cei'tain  cases  of  decomposition 
in  which  the  law  of  elective  affinity 
appears  to  be  reversed.  Thus, 
though  A  may  attract  B  more 
strongly  than  either  A  or  B  is 
attracted  by  C,  yet,  under  some 


circumstances,  C  may  be  employed 
to  decompose  partially  the  com- 
pound A  B.  In  the  following  cases 
it  is  asserted  by  Berthollet  that 
the  body  first  mentioned  in  each 
line  decomposes  a  compound  of  the 
second  and  third,  although  its 
attraction  for  the  second  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  third  for  the  second : — 

1.  Potassa  separates  sulphuric 
acid  from  baryta. 

2.  Lime  separates  sulphuric  acid 
from  potassa. 

3.  Potassa  separates  oxalic  acid 
from  lime.] 

4.  Nitric  acid  separates  liiue 
from  oxalic  acid. 

RECKLINGHAUSEN'S  SAFT- 
KANiELCHEN.  Cell  spaces. 
Lymphatic  canalictoli.  Spaces 
which  surround  and  contain  the 
cells    of  connective    tissue  cor- 

RECLINA'TION  {reclinare,  to 
turn  backward).  The  operation 
of  turning  a  cataract,  so  as  to 
change  the  position  of  its  anterior 
and  posterior  sm'faces,  so  that  the 
antei'ior  surface  becomes  the  upper 
one,  and  the  posterior  surface  the 
lower  one. 

RECREMENTI'TIOUS 
FLUIDS  (re,  an  inseparable  par- 
ticle denoting  back,  and  ccrnere,  to 
separate).  Those  secreted  fluids 
which  are  retained  in  the  body 
for  useful  purposes,  as  those  of 
the  liver,  the  pancreas,  &c. 

RECRUDE'SCENCE  {recrudes- 
cere,  to  become  raw  again  ;  of 
xoounds,  to  open  afi-esh).  The  re- 
curring of  the  severity  of  a  disease 
after  temporary  remission. 

RECTIFICATION.  The  repeat- 
ing of  a  distillation  or  sublima- 
tion several  times,  in  order  to 
render  the  substance  purer  and 
finer. 

RE'CTIFIED  SPIRIT.  Spiriixis 
rcctijicatus.    Alcohol,  with  16  per 
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ceut.  of  water  ;  obtained  by  recti- 
fication. 

RECTI'TIS.  An  unclassical 
word  for  inflammation  of  the  rec- 
tum.   See  Proctitis. 

RE'C  TOOELE  (rectum,  and 
ktiAti,  a  tumor).  An  unclassical 
term,  denoting  protrusion  of  the 
rectum,  occasioned  by  prolapsus 
of  the  walls  of  the  vagina.  It  is 
termed  vaginal  rectrocele. 

RE  OTOTOMY  {rectum,  and 
TOfii),  section).  An  unclassical 
term  for  section  of  the  rectum. 
By  "linear  rectotomy,"  is  meant 
a .  section  of  the  stricture  and  all 
the  rectum  below  it,  including 
the  anus. 

RECTLTM  [rectus,  straight).  The 
straight  gut,  the  last  of  the  in- 
testines, extending  from  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  anus.  The 
name  is  taken  from  the  old  ana- 
tomists, whose  descriptions  were  de- 
rived from  examination  of  brutes. 
It  has  been  called  cm-vum ! 

Rectitis  is  an  unclassical  term 
for  inflammation  of  the  rectum, 
and  may  be  conveniently  replaced 
by  the  term  proctitis  (from  irpun- 
Tos,  anus).  Occasionally  the  word 
rcctostenosis,  for  rectal  stricture, 
may  be  seen  ;  proctostenosis  would 
here  be  the  correct  term. 

RECTUS  {straight).  The  name 
of  several  muscles  ;  viz. — 

1.  Rectus  superior,  arising  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  the  superior  and 
fore  part  of  the  sclerotica.  It  is 
also  named  attollens,  or  levator 
oculi,  from  its  office  of  raising  the 
eye  ;  and  superbus,  as  giving  an 
expression  of  pride.  Its  antagonist 
is  the — 

2.  Rectus  inferior,  arising  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  optic  fora- 
men, and  inserted  opposite  to 
the  preceding  muscle.  It  is  also 
named  deprimens  oculi,  from  its 


drawing  the  eye  downwards  ;  and 
Mimilis,  as  giving  an  expression  of 
modesty. 

3.  Rectus  internus,  arising  from 
the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  the  inner  side 
of  the  eye.  It  is  also  named  ad- 
ducens,  from  its  dramng  the  eye 
towards  the  nose  ;  and  bihitorius, 
from  its  directing  the  eye  to  the 
cup,  in  drinking.  Its  antagonist 
is  the — 

4.  Rectus  externus,  arising  from 
the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of 
the  eye.  It  is  also  named  abductor 
oculi,  from  its  turning  the  eye 
outwards  ;  and  indignabimdus,  as 
giving  an  expression  of  scorn. 

5.  Rectus  capitis,  the  name  of 
five  muscles  arising  from  the  upper 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  inserted  into 
the  occipital  bone.  These  are 
the  R.  capitis  anticus  major ;  the 
R.  capitis  anticus  minor;  the  R. 
capitis  lateralis;  the  R.  capitis 
posticus  major ;  and  the  R.  capitis 
posticus  minor. 

6.  Rectus  abdominis,  arising  from 
the  pubes,  and  inserted  into  the 
three  inferior  true  ribs  and  the 
ensiform  cartilage.  It  pulls  down 
the  ribs  in  respiration,  &c. 

7.  Rectus  femoris,  arising  by  two 
heads  from  the  ilium  and  acetabu- 
lum, and  inserted  into  the  patella  ; 
it  is  sometimes  called  rectus  cruris. 
It  extends  the  leg,  &c. 

RECURRENT  {recurrere,  to  run 
back).  The  designation  of  a  branch 
of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  ;  and 
of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves — 
a  portion  of  the  par  vagum. 

RED  FIRE.  A  pyrotechnical 
compound  of  niti'ate  of  strontia, 
sulphur,  antimony,  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  which  burns  with  a  red 
flame.  It  is  liable  to  explode 
spontaneously. 

RED  GUM.  Red  Gum-rash.  Red- 
2  R 
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(J0W71,  The  popular  name  of  the 
Strophulus  intertinctus.  Dr.  Willan 
says  that  this  is  a  corruption  of 
the  term  Red-gown,  its  variegated 
plots  of  red  upon  a  pale  ground 
being  supposed  to  resemble  a  piece 
of  red  printed  linen  ;  it  is  a  form 
of  eczema,  consisting  of  several 
scattered  discrete  red  and  itching 
papules,  found  in  children,  and 
affecting  chiefly  the  back  and  ex- 
tensor surfaces. 

RED  LEAD.  Minium.  An 
oxide  of  lead  with  a  fine  red  colour, 
with  a  shade  of  yellow.  See  Plum- 
hum. 

RED  PRECIPITATE.  The  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  or  mercuric  oxide. 
See  Precipitate. 

RED  SANDERS.  The  wood  of 
the  Pterocarpus  Santalinus,  yield- 
ing a  red  colouring  matter,  which 
is  a  resin. 

REDIA.  Brood- Nurse.  One  of 
the  earliest  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Trematoda,  Within  the 
Redia  are  developed  numerous 
larvae  (Cercarice). 

REDUCED  IRON,  See 
Ferrum. 

REDU'CTION  {reducere,  to 
bring  back).  1.  A  chemical  pro- 
cess, also  called  revivification,  by 
which  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  allied 
elements  are  separated  from  a 
metallic  compound,  so  as  to  leave 
the  pure  metal.  The  term  is, 
however,  frequently  applied  to  an 
incomplete  action  of  this  sort,  or 
even  to  the  addition  of  hydrogen. 
2.  The  term  also  denotes  a  surgical 
operation,  by  which  a  dislocated 
bone  is  restored  to  its  proper 
situation. 

REDUCTION  EN  MASSE.  Pe- 
duction  en  bloc.  The  pushing  back 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the 
hernial  sac  with  its  contents  which 
remain  constricted  at  the  neck  of 
the  sac. 


REDUPLICATION  {rcduplica- 
tid).  The  repetition  of  one  or  both 
sounds  of  the  heart ;  the  second 
sound  is .  more  often  reduplicated 
than  the  first. 

REFINING.  The  act  of  puri- 
fying anything  ;  particularly  the 
assaying  or  purifying  of  gold  and 
silver,  by  separating  them  from 
other  bodies  which  are  combined 
with  them. 

REFLEX  ACTIONS  {reflectere, 
to  turn  or  bend  back).  A  term 
expressive  of  the  different  influences 
which  are  transmitted  from  nerve 
to  nerve,  and  were  formerly  called 
sympathetic  actions,  the  active  phe- 
nomena of  animal  life,  &c.  These 
are  due  to  the  change,  in  the  cent- 
ral ganglia  of  the  spinal  cord,  of 
afferent  (sensory)  into  efferent 
(motor)  impulses. 

The  term  reflex  has  been  adopted 
to  represent  the  hypothesis  of  a 
nervous  current  reflecting  itself  on 
a  central  point,  like  the  refraction 
of  a  ray  of  light  on  a  mirror,  and, 
so  to  speak,  following  an  angle 
of  incidence  which  determines  its 
direction.  Reflex  action  exists 
when  a  nervous  current,  trans- 
mitted by  a  sensory  nerve,  returns 
in  the  track  of  a  motor  nerve.  See 
Excito-motory. 

REFRA'CTION  {refradus, 
broken  back).  The  property  of 
light,  by  which  a  ray  becomes 
bent,  or  refracted,  when  passing 
from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium, 
and  vice  versa.  Dr.  Herschel  found 
that  caloric  is  refi'acted  according 
to  the  same  law  that  regulates  the 
refraction  of  light. 

Dotible  refraction.  A  property 
of  certain  transparent  minerals, 
as  Iceland  Spar,  by  which  they 
present  two  images  of  any  object 
seen  through  them,  and  by  which 
a  ray  of  light,  after  entering  such  a 
medium,  becomes  divided  into  two 
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portions,  each  of  which  presents  an 
image  of  the  object. 

REFRA'CTORY,  A  term  applied 
to  metals  which  are  with  difficulty 
fusible  or  malleable. 

REFRACT  U'RA  OSSIUM  (re- 
frangere,  to  break  again).  The 
re-breaking  of  bones ;  tlie  rejjro- 
duction  of  a  fracture  by  surgical 
operation. 

REFRI'GERANTS  {refrigerare, 
to  cool).  Temperaiiis.  Medicines 
which  diminish  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  and  reduce  the  heat  of 
the  body,  without  any  diminution 
of  sensibility  or  nervous  energy. 

REFRIGERA'TOR  {refrigerare, 
to  cool).  A  chemical  vessel  filled 
with  water,  for  condensing  vapours 
or  for  cooling  them,  as  they  pass 
thi'ough  the  worm. 

RE'GIMEN  {regere,  to  rule).  A 
guiding  or  direction.  A  rule  of 
diet,  &c.,  prescribed  for  a  patient ; 
a  special  application  of  hygiene. 

RE'GION.  A  term  applied  to  the 
artificial  divisions  of  the  body,  as 
that  of  the  chest,  that  of  the  pel- 
vis, that  of  the  abdomen,  &c.  See 
.  Abdominal  Regions. 

REGIONAL.     Belonging  to  a 
:  region,  as  regional  anatomy,  i.e. 
the  description  of  all  sti'uctnres 
1  found  in  one  region  of  the  body, 
I  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other. 

RE'GIUS  {rex,  regis,  a  king). 
;  Royal ;  a  term  used  by  way  of 
(distinction.  1.  Regius  morbus  is 
i  icterus  or  jaundice,  and  must  be 
( distinguished  from  the  King's  Evil 
(of  the  middle  ages,  which  denotes 
J  scrofula.  2.  Regia  aqua  is  a 
imixture  of  the  nitric  and  the 
muriatic  acids,  so  named  from  its 
I  property  of  dissolving  gold,  the 
Iking  of  metals. 

REGMA.  This  term  is  described 
i  in  its  proper  place.    See  Rhegma. 

REGNUM  PROTI'STICUM 
^  {rrptiriffTos,  the  very  first,  the  first 


of  the  first).  The  name  given  by 
Dr.  Ernst  Hteckel  to  an  inter- 
mediate kingdom,  a  sort  of  no- 
man's-land,  established  by  him  for 
the  reception  of  those  debatable 
organisms  which  cannot  be  definitely 
or  positively  classed  either  amongst 
vegetables  or  animals. 

RE'GULUS  {rex,  regis,  a  king). 
A  name  originally  given  by  the 
alchemists  to  metallic  matters  when 
separated  from  other  substances  by 
fusion,  from  their  expectation  of 
finding  gold,  the  king  of  metals,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  It  has 
since  been  applied  to  the  metal 
extracted  from  an  ore,  as  regulus  of 
antimony,  of  cobalt,  &c.  By  the 
term  "reguliue"  metal  is  meant 
that  which  possesses  the  ordinary 
or  more  perfect  metallic  qualities  of 
the  metal. 

REGURGITA'TION.  The  action 
by  which  a  gas  or  a  liquid  passes 
from  the  stomach  into  the  mouth 
without  effort,  as  in  the  vomiting 
of  food  by  infants ;  it  is  also  applied 
to  the  back- flow,  i.  e.  in  a  direction 
opposed  to  that  of  the  natural 
current,  of  blood  through  incom- 
petent valvular  orifices. 

REIL,  ISLAND  OF.  A  designa- 
tion of  a  small  isolated  cluster  of  con- 
volutions found  within  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius,  and  corresponding  to 
the  base  of  the  lenticular  nucleus 
of  the  corpus  striatum.  Reil,  a 
professor  at  Halle  1758-1813. 

REINSCH'S  TEST.  _  A  test  for 
the  detection  of  arsenic  in  mixed 
solutions.  It  consists  in  boiling 
slips  of  metallic  copper  in  a  portion 
of  the  filtered  liquor;  the  copper- 
slips  will  probably  be  coated  with 
arsenic,  and  are  then  to  be  collected, 
dried,  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and 
the  tube  heated,  when  arsenic, 
quickly  changing  to  arsenious  acid, 
by  further  application  of  heat, 
sublimes. 
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REISSNER'S  MEMBRANE. 
A  delicate  membrane  which  sepa- 
rates the  scala  vestibuli  from  the 
canalis  cochleae. 

RELAPSING  FEVER.  Famine- 
fever.  "A  continued  fever  of  short 
duration,  characterized  by  absence 
of  eruption,  and  an  abrupt  relapse, 
occurrincf  after  an  interval  of  about 
a  week." — Nom.  of  Dis.  It  has 
been  called  the  "yellow  fever  of 
the  British  Islands." 

RELAXA'NTIA  DEPRIME'N- 
TIA.  Depressing  relaxants ;  agents 
which  depress  and  lower  the 
tonicity  of  the  fibre,  and  thereby 
cause  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
and  other  tissues.  They  comprise 
the  nauseating  emetics,  the  sedatives, 
and  the  anaesthetica  pneumatica. 

RELAXA'TIO  UTERI.  Relax- 
ation of  the  uterus ;  a  partial 
descent  of  the  uterus,  when  it  falls 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  vagina. 

REME'DIUM  {re,  and  vicdcri, 
to  heal).  That  which  heals  again  ; 
an  agent  used  in  palliating  or  curing 
diseases.  Remedies  are  psychical  or 
mental,  and  soinatical  or  corporal. 

REMISSION  {remitterc,  to  remit). 
A  cessation  of  febrile  symptoms 
occurring  between  the  accessions  of 
remittent  fever.  Also,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  symptoms  of  continuous 
fever. 

REMITTENT  DISEASE.  A 
term  applied  to  a  disease  with 
reference  to  its  form  or  type,  and 
denoting  that  it  has  alternate  aug- 
mentation and  diminution,  but  no 
complete  cessation,  of  its  symptoms. 

REMITTENT  FEVER(mm/:ferc, 
to  abate).  "A  malarious  fever, 
characterized  by  in-egular  repeated 
exacerbations,  the  remissions  being 
less  distinct  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  fever.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  functional  disturbance  of 
the  liver,  and  frequently  by  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin."— A^om.  of  Dis. 


The  species  may  be  distinguished 
into — 

1.  The  3fild  Remittent,  or  Gastric 
fever  of  Frank,  so  tenned  from  its 
being  usually  preceded  by  some 
affection  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  remittent  fever  of  infancy,  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  worms,  does  not 
essentialUy  differ  from  this  species. 

2.  The  Malignant  Eemitlent,  of 
which  there  are  four  varieties ; 
viz. — 

a.  The  Autumnal  Remittent,  or 
the  febris  continua  gastrica 
of  Frank. 

;3.  The  FeZZowi^cvcr,  so  denom- 
inated from  the  lemon  or 
orange  hue  presented  by  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  ; 
this  is  the  febris  gastrico- 
nervosa  of  Frank. 

7.  The  Bimiing  Remittent, 
denominated  caicsus  by 
Hippocrates  ;  and  by  Frank, 
febrisgastrico-inflammatoria, 
from  its  being  usually 
accompanied  with  much 
disturbance  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines. 

5.  The  Asthenic  Remittent, 
inclining  to  a  deep  nervous 
depression,  sensorial  debility, 
or  a  typhous  character ;  of 
this  kind  were  the  noted 
epidemic  of  Breslau,  the 
hybrid  fever  of  Blane,  &c. ; 
the  malignant  pestilential 
fever  of  Chisholm,  &c.  &c. 

3.  Various  names  have  been 
assigned  to  remittent  fever  from 
the  localities  in  which  it  has 
appeared,  and  the  complications 
arising  from  those  localities. 
Heuce,  remittent  fever  has  been 
variously  described  under  the  names 
Walchcren    fever,  Mediterranean 

fever,  Jungle  or  Ilill  fever  of  the 
East  Indies,  Bengal  fever.  Bilious 
remittent  of  the  "West  Indies,  Sierra 
Leone  fever,  African  fever,  &c. 
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REMOTE  CAUSES.  Another 
teiTO  for  Predisposing  Causes. 

REN  ;  RE'NES  (^e'co,  to  flow). 
The  reins,  or  kidneys ;  the  secreting 
organs  of  tlie  urine.  Hence  the 
term  renal  is  applied  to  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  kidney.  See 
Emulgents  and  Casts. 

1.  Rcnes  succenturiati.  Capsula; 
atrabiliariae,  or  the  supra-renal 
capsules  ;  two  small  bodies  placed 
above  the  kidneys,  and  embracing 
their  upper  extremity ;  they  are 
hollow  and  oval  in  the  adult, 
prismatic  and  granulated  in  the 
foetus.    See  Siiccenturiatus. 

2.  Eenes  adiposi,  lardacei.  Terms 
employed  in  describing  "  Bright's 
disease."  Ee7ies  muUifidi  denotes 
lobulated  kidney ;  retKS  mobiles, 
movable  kidney. 

RE'NCULUS  (dim.  of  ren,  the 
kidney).  The  name  of  each  dis- 
tinct globe  of  the  kidney,  in  the 
embryo  of  the  mammalia  and  of  the 
human  subject. 

RENNET.  A  fluid '  made  by 
infusing  the  rennet-lag,  or  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach 
of  the  calf,  in  hot  water.  It  con- 
tains a  special  ferment,  which  has 
the  property  of  coagulating  milk. 

REPE'LLENTS  {repellere,  to 
drive  back).  Eepercussives.  Reme- 
dies foi  subduing  inflammation  or 
tumefaction  of  superficial  parts. 
This  is  commonly  called  the 
stimulant  mebhod  of  treatment. 

REPERCU'SSION  [repercussio, 
a  striking  back,  reflection).  A 
LaMn  term  which  seems  sufiiciently 
to  express  what  the  French  denote 
by  "  ballottement. "    See  Ballotte- 

RE'PLICATE  {replicatics,  folded 
back).  A  foiTH  of  vernation  or 
aestivation,  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaf  is  curved  back 
and  applied  to  the  lower,  as  in 
aconite. 


RE'PLUM.  A  leaf  of  a  door. 
A  tei'm  applied,  in  botany,  to 
the  frame  -  work  formed  by  the 
separation  of  the  two  sutures  of 
a  carpel  from  the  valves,  as  in 
Carmichaelia. 

RE'PRIMENTS  {reprimere,  to 
restrain).  Sistentia.  Remedies  for 
fluxes,  as  cerebro-spinals,  astrin- 
gents, and  acrid  stimulants. 

REPRODU'CTION  {reproducere, 
to  produce  again).  A  term  com- 
prising all  those  functions  by  which 
new  individuals  are  produced,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species  is 
secured.  The  several  modes  of 
reproduction  wdll  be  found  under 
the  article  Generation. 

REPU'LSION  {repellere,  to  drive 
away).  A  term  denoting  certain 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
matter,  antagonistic  to  those  of 
Attraction.  Generally  defined,  it 
is  that  power  by  which  bodies,  or 
the  particles  of  bodies,  are  made 
to  recede  from  one  another,  and  it 
occurs  in  molecules,  and  also  in 
masses  of  matter. 

RESE'CTION  {reseeare,  to  cut 
oS).  The  surgical  operation  for 
removing  the  articular  extremity 
of  a  bone,  or  of  the  ends  of  bones 
in  a  false  articulation. 

RESI'NA.  Resin  ;  the  residue 
of  the  distillation  of  the  turpentines 
from  various  species  of  Pinus  and 
Abies.  When  the  product  contains 
a  little  water,  it  is  opaque,  and  is 
termed  yellow,  and  sometimes  tvhite 
resin  ;  when  the  water  is  expelled, 
it  becomes  transparent  resin  ;  at  a 
still  higher  degree  of  distillation, 
it  becomes  hroimi  or  black  resin, 
or  colophony. 

RESOLUTION  {resolvere,  to 
relax).  The  subsidence  of  inflam- 
mation without  abscesses,  ulcera- 
tion, mortification,  &c.  Also,  the 
dispersion  of  swellings,  indura- 
tions, &c.    Resolutio  uteri  is  atony 
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of  the  uterus,  an  affection  con- 
nected with  parturition. 

RESOLVENT  {resolvere,  to 
loosen).  Discutient.  A  substance 
employed  to  discuss  inflammatory 
and  other  tumors. 

RESORCm.  Metadijjhenol.  A 
substance  prepared  from  galbanum 
and  other  gum-resins  by  fusion 
with  caustic  potash.  The  name  is 
derived  partly  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  procured  from  a  resin  and  partly 
because  it  has  some  similarity  to 
orcin,  a  peculiar  substance  derived 
from  archil.  It  possesses  antiseptic 
properties,  and  is  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  eczema. 

RESO'RPTION  {resorberc,  to 
suck  back,  to  swallow  again).  Re- 
absorption  ;  a  retrogressive  change 
which  takes  place  in  a  tubercle 
after  it  has  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment. It  is  probably  always  pre- 
ceded by  necrosis. 

RESPIRATION  (rcspiratia, 
breathing  back  ;  generally,  breath- 
ing). The  function  of  breathing  ; 
the  function  by  means  of  which 
the  various  tissues  of  the  body  are 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  consists  of  two 
acts,  viz. — 1.  Ins2nration,  which 
generally  takes  place  about  seven- 
teen times  in  a  minute,  thirty  cubic 
uches  of  air  being  the  quantity 
usually  inspired  at  each  time  ;  and 
2.  Expiration,  which  takes  place 
alternately  with  the  preceding  act, 
the  quantity  of  air  usually  expired 
being  the  same  as  that  which  is 
inspired. 

1.  Respiration,  diaphragmatic ; 
respiration,  costal.  These  terms 
indicate  the  separate  but  concur- 
rent action  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  intercostals  in  the  function  of 
respiration — the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  external 
intercostals,  and  its  relaxation  as 


that  of  the  contraction  of  the 
internal  intercostals. 

2.  Respiration,  artificial.  The 
re-establishment  of  the  circulation 
in  cases  of  asphyxia,  by  inflation 
from  the  mouth  of  an  assistant,  by 
the  bellows,  by  the  split  sheet,  by 
the  "Marshall  HaU  method,"  by 
the  "Silvester  method,"  by  the 
Howard  "Direct  method,"  &c. 

3.  Tidal  and  Residual  Air  in 
Respiration.  1.  The  amount  of 
air  which  always  remains  in  the 
lungs,  varies  from  75  to  ICQ  cubic 
inches,  and  is  called  residual  air. 
2.  About  as  much  more  remains  in 
the  chest,  after  an  ordinary  expir- 
ation, and  is  called  sujyplemental 
air.  3.  In  ordinary  breathing, 
between  20  and  30  cubic  inches  pass 
in  and  out,  and  may  be  called  tidal 
air.  4.  By  taking  the  deepest 
possible  inspiration,  another  100 
cubic  inches  may  be  added,  and  this 
is  called  complemcntal  air.  Thus, 
the  residual  and  the  supplemental 
air  are,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, stationary ;  the  tidal  air, 
aloiie,  leaves  the  lungsandis renewed 
in  ordinary  respiration.  — Huxley. 

RESPIRATORY  NERVES.  A 
series  of  nerves  proceeding  from  a 
narrow  white  fasciculus,  situated 
between  the  corpus  olivare  and  the 
corpus  restiforme,  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  supposed  by  Bell  to  be 
analogous  in  their  functions. 

RESPIRATORY  TRACT.  A 
narrow  white  band,  situated  behind 
the  corpus  olivare,  and  descending 
along  the  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lateral  sulcus. — Bell. 

RE'STIFORM  {rcstis,  a  cord, 
forma,  likeness).  A  term  appUed 
to  two  posterior  cord-like  processes 
of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

RESTO'RATIVES,  A  term 
applied  to  articles  of  diet,  or 
medicines  which  have  the  effect  of 
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supplying  some  defective  element 
of  the  blood. 

RESUSCITA'TION  (restcscitare, 
to  rouse  again).  The  act  of  reviving, 
or  recovering  life ;  the  restoration  of 
suspended  animation,  whether  aris- 
ing from  disease  or  as  a  result  of 
asphyxia.    See  Revivification. 

RE'TE.  A  net ;  a  vascular  net- 
work, or  plexus  of  vessels. 

1.  Retc  mirabile.  The  fine  vascu- 
lar net-work  which  results  when  an 
artery,  as  the  inti-a-cranial  portion  of 
the  internal  carotid  in  some  animals, 
suddenly  breaks  up  into  numerous 
small  anastomosing  branches. 

2.  Rete  mirabile  Malpighii.  The 
fine  net-work  of  the  extremities  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries. 

3.  Rcta  mucosum.  Rete  Mal- 
pighianura.  A  mucous  net-work  ; 
a  designation  of  the  soft  inner 
stratirm  of  the  epidermis  or  cuticle, 
containing  the  colouring  particles 
of  the  skin,  described  by  Malpighi 
as  a  distinct  membrane.  It  neither 
is  a  net-work,  nor  is  it  mucous,  but 
cellular. 

4.  Rete  testis.  A  net-work  of 
minute  tubes,  formed  by  the  vasa 
recta,  and  ru-nning  upwards  into 
the  substance  of  the  mediastinum. 

5.  Rete  vasculosiim,  or  plexus 
retiformis.  Names  sometimes  given 
to  the  corpus  cavernosum  vaginse. 

RETE'NTION  {relinere,  to  hold 
back).  Accumulation  of  matters 
intended  for  excretion,  as  of  the 
urine  within  the  bladder.  The 
degrees  of  the  affection  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  terms  dysu- 
ria,  stranguria,  and  ischuria.  See 
Ischuria. 

Retentio  secundarum.  Retention 
of  the  placenta,  from  atony  of  the 
uterus,  from  irregular  or  hour-glass 
contraction,  or  from  preternatural 
adhesions. 

RETI'CULATE  VENATION 
{reiiculatus,  in  the  form  of  a  reti- 


culum, or  little  net).  A  term 
applied  to  the  netted  arrangement 
of  the  veins  in  leaves  of  plants 
which  have  exogenous  steins,  as 
distinguished  from  the  parallel 
arrangement  of  the  veins  which 
characterizes  plants  with  endog- 
enous stems. 

RETIFO'RMIS  (rete,  a  net, 
forma,  likeness).  Net-like ;  a  name 
given  by  Be  Graaf  to  the  erectile 
spongy  tissue  of  the  vagina.  The 
term  rctiform  is  also  applied  to  a 
coat  of  the  eye,  characterized  by 
net-like  lines  and  interstices. 

RETINA  {rete,  a  net).  The 
transparent,  colourless,  wei-like 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eye,  whereupon 
the  images  of  objects,  being  as  it 
were  painted,  are  conveyed  to  the 
common  sensorium  of  the  brain, 
where  the  mind  views  and  con- 
templates them.  It  consists  of 
several  layers ;  these  are  from  with- 
out inwards  the  pigmentary,  the 
columnar  (layer  of  rods  and  cones), 
the  outer  nuclear,  the  outer  molecu- 
lar, the  inner  nuclear,  the  inner 
molecular,  the  ganglionic,  and  the 
nerve-fibre  layers. 

1.  Retina,  floating.  Detached 
reihia.  A  disease  of  the  eye  in 
which  the  retina  is  detached  from 
the  choroid. 

2.  Retinitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
retina.  The  term  is  unclassical, 
and  some  writers  have  accoi'dingly 
adopted  the  word  dictyitis,  from 
dlicTvov,  a  net.  See  Amphibles- 
troides. 

3.  Retinoscopy.    See  Keratoscopy. 

4.  Retinal  purple.  The  purple 
colouring  matter  found  in  the 
columnar  layer  of  the  retina  ;  it  is 
bleached  by  the  action  of  light,  and 
renewed  by  the  action  of  the  adja- 
cent retinal  pigments  (Klihne). 

RETINA'CULUM  {relinere,  to 
hold  back).    Anything  by  which 
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another  thing  is  held  back.  1.  An 
instrument  employed  in  amputa- 
tion. 2.  The  term  retinacula  is 
applied  to  some  granular  bands  by 
means  of  which  the  ovulum  is 
attached  to  the  parietes  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle. 

RETINA'PHTHA.  ToUen.  A 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
contained  in  turpentine. 

RETINASPHA'LTUM.  Retinite. 
A  substance  consisting  partly  of 
bitumen,  and  partly  of  resin,  found 
associated  with  the  brown  coal  of 
Bovey,  in  Devonshire. 

RETORT.  A  globular  vessel  of 
glass,  &c.,  with  a  long  neck  bended 
on  one  side,  used  for  distillation. 

RE'TOSE  (rcte,  a  net).  A  term 
formerly  applied  by  Lindley  to  a 
division  of  endogeus  which  have 
reticulated  leaves,  as  smilax.  Their 
mode  of  growth  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  endogens  in 
general,  and  the  species  composing 
this  group  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  mass  of  Endogens,  as 
Uomogens  to  the  mass  of  Exogens. 

RETRA'CTION  {retraherc,  to 
draw  back  or  up).  The  state  in 
which  a  part  is  drawn  backward 
towards  the  centre  of  the  body,  as 
of  the  testes  ;  or  upward,  as  of  the 
thigh. 

RETRA'CTOR  {retraUre,  to 
draw  back).  A  piece  of  linen 
employed  in  amputation  for  draw- 
ing the  divided  muscles  upward, 
and  thus  keeping  every  part  of  the 
wound  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw. 
Blunt  hooks  for  keeping  the  edges 
of  a  wound  apart. 

RE'TRAHENS  AURIS  (rctra- 
Jiere,  to  draw  back).  A  name 
given  to  the  posterior  auris  muscle, 
from  its  action  of  draioing  back  the 
car. 

RETROCE'DENT  GOUT.  A 
variety  of  irregular  gout,  in  which 
the    local    malady   is  suddenly 


checked,  and  some  acute  affection 
attacks  an  internal  organ,  as  the 
stomach,  heart,  or  brain. 

RETRO'-PERITONI'TIS.  In- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue 
lying  behind  the  peritoneum. 

RETRO'PHARYNGEAL  AB- 
SCESS. The  result  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  loose  areolar  tissue, 
situated  between  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  spine. 

RE'TRO-VACGIN  A'TION 
{retro,  backward).  The  act  of 
passing  the  vaccine  lymph  again 
through  the  cow. 

RETRO VE'RSIO  UTERI  {retro, 
backward,  vertere,  to  turn).  Uterus 
resupinatus.  A  morbid  inclination 
of  the  uterus  backward.  When 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  bent 
backward,  so  as  to  descend  as 
low  as  the  os,  and  to  lie  in  the 
recto-uterine  pouch,  this  condi- 
tion is  termed  retrojlexio  uteri. 

RE'USSITE.  A  substance  con- 
sisting of  several  sulphates,  and 
occurring  in  the  form  of  a  mealy 
efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  about  Seidlitz  and  Seidschutz. 

REVERBERA'TORY  {rever- 
berare,  to  beat  back  again).  A 
term  applied  to  that  kind  of 
ficrnace  in  which  the  flame  is 
driven  back,  or  prevented  from 
rising. 

RE'VERIE  {reverie,  Fr.  from 
river,  to  dream).  Waking  dream; 
a  train  of  ideas  occurring  in  the 
waking  state,  and  characterized 
by  inactivity  of  the  attention  to 
the  impressions  of  surrounding 
objects.  Mason  Good  describes 
three  kinds  of  this  mental  aberra- 
tion, viz. — 

1.  Absence  of  mind,  in  which 
the  attention  is  truant,  and  does 
not  yield  readily  to  the  dictates 
of  the  will. 
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2.  Abstraction  of  mind,  in  whicli 
the  attention  is  riveted,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  will  itself,  to 
some  particular  theme,  uncon- 
nected with  surrounding  objects. 

3.  Broiun  Study,  in  which  the 
attention  has  the  consent  of  the 
will  to  relax  itself,  and  give  play 
to  whatever  trains  of  ideas  are 
uppermost.  It  is  the  studium 
inane  of  Darwin. 

EEVIVIFICA'TION  {revivis- 
cere,  to  I'evive,  to  come  to  life 
again).  1.  In  natural  history, 
this  terra  denotes  a  phenomenon 
which  occurs  in  some  animalcules, 
as  the  rotifer  redivivus,  which 
lives  in  water,  but,  after  remain- 
ing for  years  in  a  dry  state,  with 
all  its  functions  suspended,  revives 
in  a  few  minutes  on  being  placed 
in  water.  2.  In  chemistry,  the 
term  revivification  denotes  the  pro- 
cess of  reducing  a  metal  from  its 
compounds  to  the  metallic  state. 

RE'VOLUTE  {revolutus,  rolled 
back).  A  form  of  vernation  or 
sestivation,  in  which  the  edges  of 
the  leaf  are  rolled  backwards 
spirally  on  each  side,  as  in  rose- 
mary. 

REVU'LSION  {revellere,  to  pull 
away).  The  diversion  of  a  second- 
ary disease  to  a  part  remote  from 
the  seat  of  the  primaiy  affection. 
Revulsion  is,  in  fact,  derivation  at 
a  distant  pai-t. 

RHABDOMYOMA  {f>d^^os,  a 
rod,  fjLvs,  fivSs,  a  muscle).  A  rare 
form  of  sarcoma  containing  faintly 
striated  spindle-shaped  cells. 

RHACO'SIS  {^dKcoffis,  a  becom- 
ing ragged  or  wrinkled,  as  the 
skin,  when  the  flesh  under  it  is 
sunk,  Galen).  Complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  caruncula  lacrymalis, 
followed  by  incurable  lacrymation. 
See  Bhyas. 

RHA'GAS,  pi.  RHA'GADES 
(l>ayds,    a   rent   or   chink,  from 


p-fiyvvfii,  to  break).  A  crack,  chap, 
or  fissure  of  the  skin,  especially 
as  occurring  at  the  margin  of  the 
anus. 

-EHA'GIA  {p-hywixi,  to  burst 
forth,  from  p7]yo>  or  payai,  Avords 
of  the  same  meaning).  A  termi- 
nation of  words  denoting  a  burst- 
ing forth,  as  in  \)\&nno-rrh.agia, 
the  bursting  forth  of  mucus  ; 
hi&mo-rrliagia,  the  bursting  forth 
of  blood,  &c.  The  letter  p,  or  r, 
is  doubled  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  whenever  it  is  preceded  by 
a  vowel,  either  in  composition  or 
declension.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  the  term  -Rhcea. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS. 
Common  Buckthorn ;  an  indigenous 
plant  of  purgative  properties,  exem- 
plified in  that  form  which  has  led 
to  the  designation  "  hydragogue. " 
The  term  "Buckthorn"  is  derived 
from  Spina  Cervina,  another  name 
of  the  plant. 

RHAPO'NTICIN.  Chrysophanic 
acid.  A  yellow,  crystallizable, 
tasteless  substance  procured  from 
tjie  root  of  Eiiropean  rhubarb. 

RHA'TANY.  The  name  of  the 
Krameria  triandra,  a  Polygalaceous 
plant,  the  root  of  which  possesses 
astringent  qualities,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  tannic  and  krameric 
acids. 

RHE'GMA  {fi^ffffoi,  to  burst). 
Capsula  tricocca.  A  fruit  con- 
sisting of  three  or  more  cocci, 
each  of  which  bursts  from  the 
axis  or  colunwlla  with  elasticity 
into  two  valves,  the  seeds  escap- 
ing along  the  inner  angles  of 
the  cocci,  as  in  Euphorbia.  See 

RHE'IC  ACID  {rheiim,  rhubarb). 
The  yellow,  crystalline,  granular 
matter  of  rhubarb,  procured  from 
the  plant  by  means  of  ether  in 
Robiqu et's  d isplacement-apparatus. 
See  Chrysophanic  Acid. 
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RHE'IN.  A  substance  procured 
by  heating  powdered  rhubarb  with 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  diluting 
with  cold  water. 

RHEO'METER  (^e'o.,  to  flow, 
/j-eTpov,  a  measure).  A  term 
employed  by  French  writers  as 
synonymous  with  galvanometer ; 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
force  of  an  electric  curre^it.  On 
the  same  principle,  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone  applies  the  terms — rheomotor, 
to  an  apparatus  which  originates 
such  a  current  ;  rheoscope,  to  an 
instrument  which  ascertains  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  current ;  rheostat, 
to  the  regulator,  rheotomc,  to  the 
interrupter,  and  rheotrope,  to  the 
alternate  inverter,  of  the  electi'ic 
current.  To  these  terms  may  be 
added  rlieoplwre,  the  carrier  of  the 
current,  or  the  connecting  wire  of  a 
Voltaic  apparatus. 

RHEOSCOPIC  FROG.  The 
name  applied  to  an  experiment 
performed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating the  so-called  "  cur- 
rents of  rest "  in  a  muscle.  S^e 
Foster's  Textbook  of  Physiology. 

RHE'UM.  Rhubarb.  The  root 
of  undetermined  species  of  Polygo- 
uaceous  plants,  growing  in  Chinese 
Thibet,  and  Tartary. 

EHEU'MA  {fiediMCL,  a  fluxion). 
A  defluxion  ;  a  flowing  down  of 
humors.    The  term  signifies — 

1.  A  morbid  Rheum,  a  term 
formerly  synonymous  with  gutta : 
thus  cataract  was  called  the 
obscure  rheum,  or  gutta  ;  amau- 
rosis, the  ti'ansparent,  or  serene 
rheum,  or  gutta. 

2.  A  Cold,  or  febrile  defluxion 
of  the  chest.  Tlie  old  pathologists 
distinguished  Rheuma  into  three 
species  :  that  of  the  chest,  catar- 
rhus ;  that  of  the  fauces,  bron- 
chus;  and  that  of  the  nostrils, 
coryza. 


RHEU'MATISM  {l>eviiaTt(T^6s,  a 
defluxion).  A  terra  derived,  like 
gout,  from  the  humoral  pathology. 
The  disease  presents  the  following 
divisions : — 

1.  Acute  Rheumatism.  Rheu- 
matic fever.  ' '  A  specific  febrile 
disorder,  characterized  by  non- 
suppurative inflammation  of  the 
fibrous  tissues  surrounding  the 
joints,  of  which  many  are  afl'ected 
at  the  same  time,  or  in  succes- 
sion." 

2.  Gonorrhceal Rheumatism.  "An 
analogous  affection,  associated  with 
gonorrhcea." 

3.  Synovial  Rheumatism.  "  A 
rheumatic  affection,  in  which  an 
accumulation  of  non-purulent  fluid 
occurs  in  the  synovial  sacs,  and 
especially  in  those  of  the  knee- 
joints." 

4.  Muscular Rheii,7)iatism.  "Pain 
in  the  muscular  structures,  increased 
by  motion."  The  local  varieties 
are  lumbago  and  stiff  neck. 

5.  Chronic Rheuinatism.  "Chro- 
nic pain,  stiffness  and  swelling  of 
various  joints."  Cases  attended 
with  deposit  of  urate  of  soda,  are 
referred  to  chronic  gout;  those  in 
which  there  is  marked  distortion, 
to  chronic  osteo-arthritis.^Nom.  of 
Dis. 

RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS. 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Garrod  to  a 
chronic  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  joints,  resembling  rheumatism 
in  some  of  its  characters,  but  essen- 
tially different  from  this  disease. 
See  Arthritis  deformans. 

RHEXIS  or'RHEGMA  OCULI 
(^tjIis,  a  rending,  f>riyixa,  a  rent). 
Rupture  of  the  eye-ball.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  former  term  denotes 
the  act  of  rupturing,  the  latter  the 
rupture  produced.  See  Preface, 
par.  2. 

RHINITIS  ipiv,  l>iv6s,  the  nose). 
Inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucous 
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membrane,  due  to  struma,  syphilis, 
&c. 

RHINOLI'THI  {^Ip,  ^lv6s,  the 
nose,  \Wos,  a  stone).  Rhinoliths. 
Calculi  of  the  nasal  fossee,  consist- 
ing of  concretions  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  mucus. 

RHINOPHY'MA  (^/v,  a  nose, 
(pv/xa,  a  growth).  A  small  tumor 
on  the  nose,  consisting  of  hyper- 
trophied  skin  and  dilated  sebaceous 
glands. 

RHIJSrOPLA'STIC  OPERA- 
TIONS {^iv,  a  nose,  irxdaa-o},  to 
form).  The  name  given  to  two 
operations,  the  Tagliacotian  and 
the  Indian,  for  the  renewing  of 
the  entire  nose,  when  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  ini'ury  or  disease. 

RHINORRHCE'A  {'plv,  f,iv6s,  the 
nose,  pe<u,  to  flow).  Nasal  gleet. 
A  mucous  discharge  from  one  or 
both  nostrils.    See  Ozana. 

RHINOSCLERO'MA  {^h,  Plv6s, 
the  nose,  crKK^ipceixa,  induration). 
A  disease  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrana.  of  the  nose  and  upper 
lip,  characterized  by  extensive 
cell-proliferation,  resembling  the 
appearance  of  granulation-tissue. 

RHINO'SCOPY  {l>iv,  l>iv6s,  the 
nose,  ffKoireai,  to  inspect).  The  in- 
spection of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
nares,  turbinated  bones,  and  ad- 
jacent parts,  by  means  of  a  mirror. 

RHI'ZANTHS  {piCa,  a  root, 
&u6os,  a  flower).  A  class  of  para- 
sitical plants,  which,  with  many 
of  the  peculiarities  of  endogens, 
seem  to  constitute  an  intermedi- 
ate form  of  organization  between 
them  and  the  lower  acrogens. 
They  are  all  of  a  fungus-like 
consistence,  with  few  traces  of 
a  vascular  system  ;  the  flowers 
are  propagated  by  the  agency  of 
sexes  ;  the  seeds  have  no  embryo, 
but  consist  of  a  homogeneous, 
sporuliferous  mass.    See  Sporogem. 


RHIZO'MA  {plCa>/J.a,  the  mass 
of  roots  of  a  tree).  A  rhizome  or 
root-stock  ;  a  root-like  stem,  which 
lies  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and 
emits,  roots  from  its  under  side, 
and  leaves  from  its  upper  side,  as 
in  iris. 

RHIZOPODA  ipiCa,  a  root, 
TTois,  iroSSs,  a  foot).  Those  Proto- 
zoa which  emit  pseudopodia. 

RHODEORRHE'TIN  {(>6S€ios, 
rose-coloured,  priTtvri,  resin).  Jala- 
pin.  A  jalap-resin,  obtained  from 
the  genuine  jalap-tuber  of  JSxo- 
gonium  Purga,  and  assuming  a 
beautiful  crimson  colour  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

RHO'DIUM  {■p6^ov,  a  rose).  A 
rare  metal  discovered  in  the  ore 
of  platinum  by  Wollaston,  in  1804, 
and  named  from  tbe  rose  colour 
of  its  solutions.  Used  for  the 
points  of  metallic  pens. 

-RHCEA  {-poia,  a  discharge, 
from  ^eo),  to  flow).  A  termina- 
tion denoting  a  discharge,  as 
in  dia-rr/jffia,  a  discharge  from 
the  bowels  ;  cjsti-rrhcea,  a  dis- 
charge from  the  bladder,  &c.  See 
•Rhagia. 

RHCE'CAS  {'po-Uis,  flowing). 
Another  term  for  cpifhora,  or  the 
watering  eye. 

RHOMBOI'DEUS  {^6,x^os,  a 
rhombus,  cTSor,  a  likeness).  The 
name  of  two  muscles,  the  major 
and  the  minor,  of  the  posterior 
thoracic  region,  which  belong  in 
their  action  to  the  scapula. 

1.  Kliomioideus  faciei.  A  mus- 
ciTlar  fasciculus  attached  to  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  ;  it  was  called  by 
Albinus  muscuhis  anoinalus,  from 
its  being  attached  to  bone  by  both 
ends. 

2.  Rhomboid  nerve.  A  branch 
of  the  superior  muscular  nerves 
distributed  to  the  rhomboid 
muscles. 
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RHO'NCHUS  {p^yxos,  snoring). 
Bdle  of  Laennec.  Rattling  in  the 
throat ;  morbid  sounds  occasioned, 
in  respiration,  by  the  passage  of 
air  through  fluids  in  the  bronchi, 
or  by  its  transmission  through 
any  of  the  air-passages  partially 
contracted.    See  Auscidtation. 

RHOTACrSMUS  {'poiraKi^oi,  to 
make  overmuch  or  wrong  use  of 
the  letter  {>  or  ?•).  An  excessive 
or  faulty  use  of  the  letter  r ;  the 
substitirtion  of  w  for  r,  as  when 
a  person  says,  ' '  xvxxva.  seize  thee, 
zyuthless  king."  See  lotacismus 
and  Lahdacismus. 

RHU'BARB.  Rhei  radix.  The 
root  of  an  undetermined  species 
of  Rheum,  a  Polygonaceoirs  plant 
of  Central  Asia.  Its  purgative 
principle  is  called  rhubarbarin,  and, 
from  its  yellow  colour,  chry- 
sophanic  acid. 

RHY'AS  (putts,  a  disease  of  the 
eye  causing  a  continual  weeping 
discharge.  —  Galen).  Ulceration  of 
the  caruncula  lacrymalis.  See 
Rhacosis. 

RHY'PIA  (piiros,  sordes,  filth). 
Riqna.  Atonic  ulcer  ;  an  erup- 
tion of  large  bullae  or  blebs,  filled 
with  serum,  which  changes  to 
pus  ;  a  species  of  ecphlysis  of 
Mason  Good.  The  term  suggests 
the  ill  smell  and  sordid  condition 
of  the  diseased  parts.  "  Rhypia 
cscJiarolica  is  synonymous  with 
Pemphigus  gangra^nosiis."  The 
other  species  are  supposed  to  be 
syphilitic. 

RHYTHM  {^vOfiSs,  a  measured 
motion).  The  name  given  to  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  heart's 
motions,  viz.,  sy.stole  of  ventri- 
cles, diastole  of  ventricles,  systole 
of  auricles,  pause. 

RHYTHMIC  NUTRITION.  A 
term  by  which  Sir  James  Paget 
denotes  a  process  in  accordance 
with  the  general  laws  of  organic 


life.  All  rhythmically  acting  or- 
gans are  the  seats  of  nutritive 
processes,  and  the  successive  im- 
pairments ■  and  renovations  of 
composition,  which  constitute  the 
process  of  nutritive  maintenance, 
are  severally  accomplished  during 
the  successive  periods  of  action 
and  of  repose,  all  exercise  being 
attended  with  impairment  of  com- 
position, such  as  can  be  repaired 
only  during  repose. 

RHYTIDO'SIS;  RHYTIDO'MA 
(puTiSdoi,  to  make  wrinkled  ;  pass, 
to  be  vn-inkled).  The  former 
term  denotes  a  wrinkliiig  or  cou- 
traction,  as  of  the  eye  ;  the  lat- 
ter denotes  anything  wrinkled,  a 
wrinkle,  and  is  applied  to  a  state 
of  the  coi'nea  in  which  this  col- 
lapses so  considerably,  without  its 
transparency  being  afl'ected,  that 
the  sight  is  impaired  or  destroyed. 
See  Preface,  par.  2. 

RIB.  One  of  the  long  lateral 
bones  enclosing  the  thoracic  cavity 
or  chest.    See  Costa. 

RICE-WATER  EV.ACUA- 
TIONS.  The  name  familiarly  ap- 
plied to  the  genuine,  unmixed 
evacuations  in  malignant  cholera, 
when  they  consist  of  a  thin  colour-  i 
less  serum,  closely  resembling 
water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled. 

RICINO'LEIN  {ricinus,  the  cas- 
tor-oil plant,  oleum,  oil).  A  fatty 
substance,  forming  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  castor-oil. 

RI'CINUS  COMMU'NIS  {rici- 
nus, the  tick  ;  to  which  the  seeds 
of  this  plant  bear  resemblance  in 
shape  and  colour).  The  Castor, 
or  Palma  Christi ;  the  seeds  of 
which  yield,  by  expression,  castor- 
oil.  This  plant  is  called  in  Morea, 
Agra  StapMjlia,  or  Wild  Vine, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  the  vine  ;  and  in  the 
Bosporus,  Kroton,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  seeds  to  the  tick-  « 
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insect,  which  fastens  on  dogs'  ears. 
It  yields  the  ricinic,  the  elaiodic, 
and  the  margaritic  acids. 

RICKETS.  Morbus  AngUcus. 
This  term  has  been  variously  de- 
rived,— 1,  from  the  Greek  poix^'^ts, 
rhachitis;  2,  from  a  Saxon  word, 
denoting  a  hump,  particularly  as 
applied  to  the  back  ;  3,  from 
"reek,"  to  smoke;  and  4,  from 
one  Ricketts  of  Newbury,  who  was 
very  successful  in  his  treatment 
of  children  with  swollen  heads 
and  small  legs.    See  Rachitis. 

RIGA-BALSAM.  BaumedeCar- 
pathes,  obtained  from  the  shoots 
of  the  Pinus  Cembra,  previously 
bruised,  and  macerated  for  a  month 
iu  water.  The  same  fir  yields  also 
the  Briangon-turpentine. 

RI'GOR  {rigere,  to  be  stiff)- 
Rigidity  ;  a  coldness,  attended  by 
shivering  and  contraction  of  the 
skin. 

Rigor  mortis.  The  stiffening 
of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
which  occurs  soon  after  death ; 
in  addition  to  becoming  stiff  the 
muscles  lose  their  elasticity  and 
extensibility,  and  exhibit  an  acid 
reaction  to  litmus  paper. 

RIMA  GLO'TTIDIS  (rima,  a 
fissure).  The  fissure  of  the  glottis, 
or  the  longitudinal  aperture 
through  which  the  air  passes  into 
and  from  the  lungs.  It  is  bounded 
laterally  by  the  chordce  vocales. 

RING,  FEMORAL.  An  open- 
ing bounded  in  front  by  Poupart's 
ligament,  behind  by  the  pubes,  on 
the  outer  side  by  the  femoral  vein, 
on  the  inner  by  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment. 

1.  Sxternal  abdominal  ring.  A 
triangular  opening  above  the  crest 
of  the  pubes,  formed  by  separation 
of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  obliquus  externus. 

2.  Internal  abdominal  ring.  An 
oblique  opening  in  the  fascia  trans- 


versalis,  about  half  an  inch  above 
Poupart's  ligament. 

RI'NGENT  {ringi,  to  open  the 
mouth  wide).  A  term  applied  to 
certain  labiate  corollas,  the  lips  of 
which  are  widely  separated  and  the 
upper  one  much  arched,  as  in 
lamium.    See  Personate. 

RINGWORM.  "A  circular 
eruption  or  tetter ;  in  the  popular 
sense  it  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  every  circular  or  annulated 
eruption ;  scientifically,  it  is  limited 
to  trichonosis  or  tinea  tonsurans,  a 
disease  in  which  the  hair  breaks 
close  to  the  sldn,  and  suggests  the 
idea  of  being  eaten  off  by  the  tinea 
or  mouth- worm." — E.  Wilson. 

RINGWORM  OF  THE  BODY. 
A  popular  term  for  the  lesion  pro- 
duced by  tinea  tonsurans  when 
affecting  the  ti'unk  and  limbs. 

RISO'RIUS  SANTORrNI(rMMs, 
laughter).  The  laughing  muscle  of 
Santorini ;  a  thin  muscular  plane, 
which  rises  before  the  parotid 
gland,  and  proceeds  towards  the 
angle  of  the  mouth. 

RISUS  SARDO'NICUS.  A 
symptom  of  tetanus,  in  which  the 
countenance  expresses  peculiar 
pain,  the  features  are  fixed  and 
convulsed  at  intervals,  and  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  drawn  up. 

Etymology.  The  term  is  derived 
from  a  poisonous  herb  of  Sardinia, 
a  species  of  Ranunculus,  which, 
according  to  Dioscorides,  when 
taken  inwardly,  deprives  a  person 
of  his  understanding,  and  causes 
convulsions,  with  a  distortion  of 
the  mouth  resembling  laughter. 
Hence,  a  "Sardonic  laugh"  be- 
came a  common  expression  for  a 
forced  laugh,  when  the  heart  is  all 
the  while  ill  at  ease. 

RIVUS.  This  term  denotes, 
not  a  river,  but  a  small  stream. 
Sanguinis  rivus  is  a  stream  of 
blood.    Pleno  rivo  is,  in  a  full 
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stream,  i.e.  of  blood.  Pliny  calls 
the  veins  sanguinis  rivi.  Virgil 
has  "plenos  spumanti  sanguine 
rivos,"  signifying  streams  of  foam- 
ing blood. 

ROAST-BITTER.  Assamar.  A 
peculiar  bitter  principle,  contained 
in  the  crust  of  baked  bread,  similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  roasting  of 
several  organic  compounds. 

ROASTING.  A  chemical  pro- 
cess, by  which  mineral  substances 
are  divided,  some  of  their  prin- 
ciples being  volatilized,  and  others 
changed,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for 
fm'ther  operations. 

ROB  {rob,  dense,  Arab).  An 
old  term  for  an  inspissated  juice  of 
ripe  fruit,  sometimes  mixed  with 
honey  or  sugar.  Hob  dauci  is  the 
expressed  juice  of  carrot-root. 

RO'BORANT  {roborare,  to 
strengthen).  A  medicine  which 
strengthens  the  system  ;  a  tonic. 

ROCE'LLA  TINCTO'RIA. 
Dyers'  Orchil ;  a  lichen  which 
yields  the  colouring  matter  called 
orchil  or  archil,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Kane,  the  various  substances 
named  erythryline,  erythrine, 
amarythrine,  telerythine,  and 
rocelline.  Litmus,  formerly  re- 
ferred to  this  plant,  is  now  said 
to  be  probably  the  produce  of 
Lecanora  tar  tar  ea. 

ROCHE-ALUM.  Rock-alum.  A 
variety  of  alum,  originally  brought 
from  Jtoccha,  formerly  called  Edessa, 
in  Syria.  That  which  is  now  sold 
under  this  name  is  common  English 
Alum,  artificially  colom-ed.  The 
term  roche  was  probably  formed 
fi-om  a  barbarous  Latin  word  rupia. 

ROCHELLE  SALT.  Sel  de 
Seignette.  Tartrate  of  potash  and 
soda ;  discovered  in  1672  by 
Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Ro- 
cIibIIg. 

ROCK-OIL.  Petroleum ;  a 
variety    of    liquid    bitumen  or 


mineral  oil,  frequently  found 
exuding  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
liquid  from  rocks. 

ROCK-SALT.     Sal-gem.  The 
name  given  to  beds  of  salt  found  at  \ 
Northwich  in  Cheshire,  in  Spain, 
Poland,  &c. 

ROCK-WOOD.  The  popular 
name  for  the  ligniform  variety  of 
asbestos,  found  in  Tyi-ol,  &c. 

RODENT  ULCER  {rodere,  to 
gnaw).  Lupoid  Ulcer.  Jacob's 
Ulcer.  Gnawing  ixlcer ;  an  ulcer 
that  spreads  in  every  direction, 
destroying  the  adjacent  textures, 
but  not  infecting  the  neighbouring 
glands.  It  is  synonymous  with  a 
peculiar  ulcer  of  tlie  eye-lids. 
Tanner  says  there  is  no  affinity 
between  rodent  ulcer  and  lupus, 
the  former  being  more  allied  to 
cancer,   the  latter  being  a  skin 

(liSG3;S6 

RODS  AND  CONES.  A  term 
applied  to  a  layer  of  minute  rod- 
like and  conical  bodies,  forming 
the  external  portion  of  the  retina, 
and  occujjying  about  a  quarter  of 
its  entire  thickness. 

RODS  OF  CORTI.  A  special- 
ized  form  of  epithelial  cells  resting  ' 
on  the  basilar  membrane  of  the 
cochlea ;  tliey  are  arranged  in  two 
rows,  an  inner  and  outer,  and 
incline  to  each  other,  their  upper 
ends  being  in  contact. 

ROLLER.    A  long,  broad  liga- 
ture, used  in  sm-gery  for  keeping 
the  parts  of  the  body  in  their 
places.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  bandage  ^ 
which  is  rolled  together  previous  r 
to  its  application,  and  hence  the 
application  of  a  bandage  is  called  ^ 
rolling.  ■ 

ROMBERG'S  SYMPTOM.  A  1 
symptom  noticed  in  locomotor  1 
ataxia ;  when  the  patient  closes  l 
his  eyes  he  is  unable  to  retain  his  ,  I 
equilibrium  and  totters  from  side  I 
to  side,  J.B 
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ROOT  OF  PLANTS.  That  part 
of  a  plant  which,  from  its  earliest 
period  of  germination,  tends  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
has  hence  been  designated  the 
descending  axis  of  gi'owth.  It 
generally  consists  of  a  caudex  or 
body,  and  radicles  or  fibres. 

1.  Tlie  fibrous  root.  This  variety 
consists  of  numerous  fibres  or 
filaments,  which  are  sometimes 
simple  and  unbranched,  at  other 
times  variously  subdivided.  This 
is  generally  the  root  of  annual 
plants,  and  is  familiarly  illustrated 
by  the  root  of  Grasses. 

2.  The  conical,  fusiform,  or  tOjper- 
ing  root.  This  variety  of  root  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  carrot  or 
parsnip.  In  the  radish,  it  is 
spiadle-shaped  or  tapering  to  both 
ends.  A  modification  of  this  form 
of  root  is  the  napiform  or  top- 
shaped,  which  occurs  in  the  tirrnip 
or  turnip  -  radish.  [In  speaking 
of  the  cari'ot,  turnip,  and  similar 
bodies,  as  roots,  we  are  merely 
adopting  a  popular  term  ;  strictly 
speaking,  they  are  distensions  of 
the  stem — of  a  portion  of  the  axis 
situated  above  the  neck.  ] 

3.  The  abrupt  root.  This  is  a 
tapering  root  of  which  the  lower  or 
descending  part  has  decayed,  so 
that  it  seems  as  if  bitten  off.  A 
common  example  of  this  variety  is 
seen  in  Scabiosa  succisa,  quaintly 
termed  "Devil's-bit  Scabious,"  or 
radix  proemorsa. 

4.  The  ttiberifcrous  root.  This  is 
a  fibrous  root,  to  which  are  attached 
fleshyor  amylaceous  knobsortubers, 
which  are  furnished  with  buds,  and 
are  considered  as  a  land  of  subter- 
ranean stems.  A  familiar  example 
is  seen  in  the  Potato. 

5.  The  lobiferous  root.  This  is  a 
fibrous  root,  to  which  are  attached 
one  or  more  masses  or  lobes  of 
cellular  tissue,  charged  with  starch 


for  the  nutriment  of  the  future 
plant.  These  curious  i-oots  occur 
in  orchidaceous  plants,  and  are  of 
various  forms,  being  oblong  or  ovate, 
palmate  or  hand-shaped,  digitate 
or  finger-shaped,  &c.  These  lobes 
were  called  by  Lindley  pseudo- 
tubers. 

6.  The  bulbiferous  root.  This  is 
a  fibrous  root,  surmounted  by  a 
fleshy  body  named  the  disk,  which 
supports  a  biolb,  or  peculiar  kind  of 
bud,  as  in  the  tunicate  bulb  of 
allium,  the  scaly  bulb  of  lilium, 
&c.  [It  is  only  from  vaguely  con- 
sidering all  subterranean  parts  of 
plants  as  roots,  that  the  bulb,  the 
lobe,  and  the  tuber  have  been 
mistaken  for  roots.  The  first  is  a 
bud  ;  the  others  are  modifications 
of  the  stem.] 

7.  The  gramdiferoiis  root.  This 
is  a  root  in  which  a  great  many 
small  lobes,  having  an  eye  or  bud, 
and  consisting  of  fleshy  scales, 
gi-ow  in  clusters,  and  are  scattered 
on  the  fibres  of  the  root.  It  occurs 
in  a  very  common  plant,  named, 
from  this  peculiarity,  Saxifraga 
granulata. 

8.  The  fasciculate  root.  This  is 
a  root  composed  of  a  fascicuhis  or 
bundle  of  slender  fleshy  bodies, 
issuing  from  the  neck  of  the  plant. 
It  occurs  in  Dalilia. 

ROOTSTOCK.  The  vernacular 
term  for  rhizoma.  It  resembles  a 
root,  but  is  really  a  stock  or  stem, 
as  in  iris. 

ROS  CALABRrNUS.  Dew  of 
Calabria  ;  a  designation  of  the 
ofiicinal  manna, 

ROSA  {rasa,  a  rose).  Eosa  Sen- 
nerti;  rosa  Anglicana.  A  syno- 
nym of  erysipelas.  Sosa  Asturica 
is  a  synonym  of  pellagra. 

ROSACANINA.  Common  Dog- 
rose,  an  indigenous  plant,  the  fruit 
of  which  constitutes  the  hip  or  hep, 
employed  for  the  conserve. 
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1.  JRosa  Galliea.  French  or  Red 
Rose,  a  cultivated  plant,  the  dried 
petals  of  which  constitute  the  red 
rose-petals  of  the  shops. 

2.  Rosa  centifolia.  The  hundred- 
leaved  or  Cabbage-rose,  a  culti- 
vated plant,  the  petals  of  which 
are  the  Provins  or  Cabbage-rose- 
petals  of  the  shops.  This  rose  is 
used  for  the  distillation  of  rose- 
water,  and  for  preparing  the  English 
attar  of  roses. 

ROSA'CIC  ACID.  The  name 
given  by  Proust  to  a  peculiar  acid, 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  lateritious 
sediment  deposited  from  the  urine 
in  some  stages  of  fever. 

ROSA'LIA  {rosa,  a  rose).  Eose- 
rash  ;  the  ancient  term  for  tlie 
modern  Scarlatina,  or  Scarlet  Fever ; 
the  enaiithesis  rosaZia  of  Mason  Good. 

ROSA'NILINE.  Aniline-red.  A 
colourless  organic  base,  found  in  the 
red  colouring  matter  of  magenta; 
its  salts  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

ROSE.  The  name  given  in  the 
West  Indies  to  a  trivial  form  of 
bucuemia  or  ' '  Barbadoes  leg. " 
It  consists  of  a  mild  form  of  cel- 
lulitis attended  with  erythema, 
and  sometimes  assuming  a  slight 
erysipelatous  character. 

ROSE-CAMPHOR.  A  solid  oil 
of  roses,  one  of  the  two  volatile 
oils  composing  attar  of  roses;  the 
other  is  a  liquid  oil.  The  former 
is  a  stearopten,  the  latter  an 
elaopten. 

ROSENMilLLER,  ORGAN  OF. 
See  Upoophoron. 

ROS E-RASH.  Cutaneous  blush  ; 
False  Measles.  Popular  designa- 
tions of  Roseola. 

R  0  S  E'  0  L  A  {roseus,  rose- 
coloured).  Exanthesis  roseola.  Rose- 
rash  ;  Cutaneous  bhish  ;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  characterized  by 
small,  red  spots,  sometimes  forming 
large  irregular  patches,  gradually 
subsiding  into  a  dull  roseate  tint. 


ROSETTE  or  ROSE-COPPER. 
A  term  applied  to  copper  obtained 
in  the  form  of  films,  by  running 
water  upon  the  metal  as  toughened 
in  the  laboratory. 

ROSMARI'NUS  OFFICINA'- 
LIS.  Rosemary  ;  a  Labiate  plant 
used  for  the  i)reparation  of  the 
English  Oil  of  Rosemary.  The 
flowers  are  termed  anthos,  from 
avBos,  a  flower,  signifying  that 
they  are  the  flowers  par  excellence  ; 
just  as  we  call  cinchona  tJie  bark, 
and  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
poppy  opium,  or  the  juice. 

ROSSO'LIO.  An  intoxicating 
liquor,  made  at  Dantzig  from  a 
compound  of  brandy  with  certain 
plants. 

ROSTELLUM  (dim.  of  rostrum), 
a  little  beak.  A  small  circle  of 
peculiar  shaped  booklets  situated 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  head  in 
Taenia  solium,  T.  elliptica,  T.  nana, 
T.  echinococcus ;  it  is  not  found  in 
T.  mediocanellala,  nor  in  Bothrio- 
cephalus  latus. 

RO'  STRUM.  The  beak  of  birds, 
the  snout  of  beasts.  A  ridge,  also 
called  the  azygous  process,  observed 
on  the  median  line  of  the  guttural 
or  lower  aspect  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

RO'SULATE  {rosa,  a  rose). 
Having  the  leaves  or  other  parts 
arranged  in  clusters,  like  the  petals 
of  a  double  rose,  owing  to  contrac- 
tion of  the  internodes  of  the  stem. 

ROSY  DROP.  Carbuncled  face  ; 
the  Acne  rosacea  of  Bateman. 
Shakspere,  describing  the  phy- 
siognomy of  a  hard  drinker,  tells 
us,  that  "his  face  is  all  bubuckles, 
and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames 
of  fire."  In  Ireland  these  protu- 
berances are  called  grog  blossoms. 

ROTAL  ACTION  OF 
AFFINITY.  A  term  applied  to 
the  inductive  action  of  aflinity,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Voltaic  circle,  in 
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which  it  assumes  a  circular 
direction  or  returns  upon  itself. 
It  is  what  has  been  commonly 
called  inductive  affinity,  from  its 
analo£;y  to  magnetic  induction. 

ROTATE  {rotatiis,  shaped  like 
a  rota,  or  wheel).  Wheel-shaped  ; 
a  terra  applied  to  a  calyx  or 
corolla,  of  which  the  tube  is  very 
short,  and  the  segments  spread, 
like  the  i-adii  of  a  ivheel,  as  in 
borago. 

ROTA'TIOlSr  {rota,  a  wheel). 
The  motion  of  a  wheel.  The  revolv- 
ing motion  of  a  limb  round  its 
axis,  as  that  of  the  cup  of  the 
radius  against  the  eminentia  capi- 
tata  of  the  humerus. 

ROTATION  IN  PLANTS.  A 
special  motion  of  the  sap  observed 
in  plants  of  low  organization.  It 
consists  in  a  special  circulation  of 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  interior 
of  each  cell,  the  rotation  in  one 
cell  never  interfering  with  that 
in  another  cell.  This  phrenome- 
non  differs  from  cyclosis,  which 
consists  in  the  motion  of  the  latex 
in  the  cinenchymatous  vessels. 
The  two  special  motions  are  said 
never  both  to  occur  in  the  same 
species. 

ROTATOR  {rota,  a  wheel).  The 
name  of  a  muscle  which  wheels 
any  part  round ;  as  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  deltoid  muscle 
enable  the  arm  to  perform  the 
guards  in  fencing. 

ROETHELN.  German  measles. 
Rubeola. 

ROTI'FERA  {rota,  a  wheel, 
ferre,  to  cany).  The  second  class 
of  the  Diploneura,  or  Helmin- 
thoida,  consisting  of  minute, 
transparent,  soft,  aquatic  animals, 
with  distinct  muscular  and  nervous 
systems,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  revolving  wheels,  produced 
by  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
cilia  placed  round  the  mouth. 


RO'TULA  (dim.  of  rota,  a 
wheel).  A  little  wheel ;  and  hence 
the  knee-pan.  Also,  a  prepara- 
tion of  sugar  and  a  volatile  oil, 
called  a  lozenge,  or  a  drop. 

ROUGEOLE  {rouge,  red).  The 
French  term  for  rubeola ;  but 
originally  applied  to  both  rubeola 
and  scarlatina,  the  two  diseases 
being  confounded  by  early  writers. 

ROUGE'S  OPERATION.  An 
operation  for  removing  necrosed 
bone,  &c. ,  from  the  nares.  The  upper 
lip  is  raised  and  separated  from  the 
upper  jaw  by  an  incision  through 
the  mucous  membrane  extending 
into  the  nares,  thus  allowing  of  a 
thorough  exploration  of  these  with- 
out any  subsequent  scari'ing. 

ROYAL  STITCH.  The  name 
of  an  old  operation  for  the  cure 
of  bubonocele.  It  consisted  in 
putting  a  ligature  irnder  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac,  close  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  and  then  tying 
that  part  of  the  sac,  so  as  to 
render  it  impervious  by  the  adhe- 
sive inflammation  thus  excited. 

RUBBING,  ALTERNATE.  A 
characteristic  designation  of  a 
peculiar  sound  of  the  heart  heard 
in  the  early  stage  of  pericarditis. 
By  Sir  T.  Watson  it  was  called 
the  to-and-fro  sound. 

RUBE'DO  {ricbere,  to  be  red). 
A  diffused  redness,  as  that  of 
blushing. 

RUBEFA'CIENT  {rubefacere,  to 
make  red).  A  substance  which, 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  induces 
a  redness  without  blistering.  An 
embrocation  and  a  flying  blister 
are  riibefacients ;  a  blister,  long 
applied,  is  an  escharotic. 

RUBE'LLA  (dim.  of  rubeola). 
The  name  of  a  bastard  form  of 
measles,  the  rubeola  notha  of 
Babington. 

RUBE'OLA  {rubere,  to  blush). 
Rotheln.     German   measles.  The 
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term  has  also  been  used  as  synony- 
mous with  Morhilli  or  Measles, 
but  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
"Nomenclature  of  Diseases" 
(1885),  it  is  applied  only  to  German 
measles.  It  is  probably  a  distinct 
disease ;  its  period  of  incubation 
is  generally  shorter  than  that  of 
measles  and  the  premonitory  fever 
often  absent,  the  rash  being  the 
first  symptom  ;  the  character  of 
the  rash  varies  considerably  while 
it  is  out,  being  at  first  somewhat 
like  measles  and  afterwards  chang- 
ing so  as  to  resemble  somewhat 
that  of  scarlet  fever. 

RU'BIA  TINCTO'RUM.  Dyers' 
Madder,  the  root  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  madder  of  commerce. 
liuhian  is  the  colouring  matter. 

RUBI'DIUM.  A  metal  belong- 
ing to  the  alkali  group,  occm-ring 
with  Cffisium,  and  discovered  by 
means  of  spectrum-analysis.  Its 
oxide  is  ruhidia. 

RUBrGO.  Mildew  in  plants. 
Also,  the  rust  of  metals,  ^rugo 
is  the  rust  of  brass  ;  ferrugo,  the 
rust  of  iron. 

RU'BULA  {ruhus,  a  blackberry 
or  raspberry).  A  classical  name 
used  by  Good  instead  of  the  un- 
classical  Framhcesia  or  Yaws. 

RUGTA'MEN  {rudare  or  ructari, 
to  belch).  A  term  synonymous 
with  cructatio,  which,  however,  is 
rare.  They  both  denote  the  act 
of  belching  up,  as  blood,  for  in- 
stance, acid  matters,  &c.  Horace 
has  "versus  ructatur."  We  read 
of  one  who  was  riictuosus,  full  of 
belches. 

RU'FINE  {rufus,  red).  A  red 
substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  salicin. 

RUGA.  A  wi-inkle.  Hence, 
the  terms  rugose,  wrinkled,  and 
rugosity,  applied  to  a  wrinkled 
surface,  as  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach. 


RUGINE  {ruginer,  Fr.  to  rasp). 
An  instrument  for  rasping — for 
removing  the  diseased  periosteum 
from  bones. 

RUGI'TUS  {rugire,  to  roar,  as  a 
lion).  A  roaring  of  lions,  and,  by 
transference,  a  rumbling  in  the 
bowels.    See  Borhorygmu^. 

RUM.  Ardent  spirit  distilled 
from  sugar-lees  and  molasses,  de- 
riving its  peculiar  flavour  fi'om  a 
volatile  oil. 

RU'MEN.  Paunch.  The  first 
cavity  of  the  stomach  of  Rumi- 
nants ;  into  it  the  food  passes 
when  first  swallowed,  and  is  re- 
gurgitated therefrom  into  the 
mouth  where  it  is  thoroughly 
masticated. 

RUMINATED.  A  term  applied 
to  the  albumen  of  seeds  in  certain 
cases,  in  which  it  is  perforated  in 
various  directions  by  dry  cellular 
tissue,  as  in  nutmeg. 

RUMINA'TION.  A  voluntary 
regurgitation  of  food  for  further 
mastication;  peculiar  to  the  ox, 
sheep,  and  other  animals,  having 
numerous  stomachs  ;  it  is  com- 
monly called  chequing  the  cud. 

RUN'CINATE  {runcina,  a 
plane).  Hook-backed  ;  having  its 
segments  pointing  downwards, 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  as  the  leaf 
of  taraxacum. 

RUNNER.  Flagellum.  A  pros- 
trate aerial  stem,  forming  at  its 
extremity  roots  and  a  young  plant, 
which  itself  gives  origin  to  new 
runners,  as  in  strawberry.  See 
Offset. 

RUPERT'S  DROPS  (so  called 
from  their  being  first  brought  to 
England  by  Prince  Rupert). 
Larmes  Bataviques.  Glass-drops 
with  long  and  slender  tails,  which 
will  bear  a  smart  stroke  of  a 
hammer,  but  burst  into  atoms, 
with  a  loud  report,  if  the  surface 
be  scratched,  or  the  tip  of  the 
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tail  broken  off.  Tliey  are  made 
by  dropping  melted  glass  into 
cold  water,  which  condenses  the 
outer  surface,  and  imprisons  the 
heated  particles  while  in  a  state  of 
repulsion.    See  Bologna  Phial. 

RU'PIA.  This  term  is  described 
in  its  correct  place.    See  Rhypia. 

RUPTURE  {rumpere,  to  break). 
1.  A  protrusion  of  some  part  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  but  prin- 
cipally of  the  intestine.  2.  La- 
ceration of  the  walls  of  an  organ, 
or  of  valves,  as  in  cardiac  ruptiu'e. 

RUPTURING  or  SOLUBILITY. 
A    mode    of   dehiscence    of  the 


pericarp  of  certain  plants,  effected 
by  spontaneous  contraction,  rup- 
turing, and  perforation  of  the 
pericarp,  for  the  escape  of  the 
seeds  through  the  holes  thus 
formed,  as  in  antirrhinum  and 
campanula. 

RUSPINI'S  STYPTIC.  A  secret 
remedy,  said  to  consist  of  gallic 
acid,  zinc  sulphate,  and  opium,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  and  water  {Bil- 
linqs). 

RUTHE'NIUM.  A  new  metal 
discovered  in  native  platinum,  and 
somewhat  resembling  rhodium, 
but  even  more  infusible. 


S.  or  SS.,  immediately  follow- 
ing any  quantity,  in  prescriptions, 
signifies  semis,  or  half 

SABADl'LLA.  Cevadilla.  The 
di'ied  fruit  of  the  Asagrtea  ofii- 
cinalis,  imported  from  Mexico, 
and  yielding  veratria. 

SABI'NA.  Savin  ;  a  species  of 
Juniperus,  cultivated  in  Britain 
for  medicinal  pm'poses.  Sabinw 
cacumina,  the  fresh  and  dried 
tops. 

SA'BULOUS  {sabulum,  sand). 
Gritty  ;  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  calcareous  matter  deposited 
in  the  urine. 

SABU'RRA  {saburra,  sand).  Bal- 
last for  ships,  consisting  of  sand 
or  gravel.  Hence  the  term  has 
been  applied  to  the  sordes  which 
accumulates  on  the  tongue,  or 
on  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach. 
SABURRA'TION  {sabicrra, 

-■  sand).    Arenation.  Psammismiis. 

•  Sandbathing  ;  the  application  of 
hot  sand  enclosed  in  a  bag  or 

1  bladder  to  a  part  of  the  body. 


S 


SAC  {saccus,  a  bag).  A  term 
applied  to  a  small  natural  cavity, 
as  the  lacrjrmal  sac  ;  or  to  a  mor- 
bid cavity,  as  a  hernial  sac. 

Sac  of  the  embryo.  The  name 
given  by  A.  Bronguiart  to  the  in- 
nermost integument  of  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  seed,  the  amniotic  vesicle 
of  Malpighi,  the  qiuintine  of  Mir- 
bel  &c. 

SACCHARIFICA'TIOF.  Con- 
version into  sugar,  as  of  starch 
when  acted  on  by  saliva,  or  by  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid. 

SACCHARIN  {craKxapov,  sugar). 
Benzoyl  sulphonic  amide.  A  white 
powder  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
more  so  in  alcohol;  it  has  a  slightly 
acid  reaction,  effervescing  with 
sodium  bicarbonate  ;  it  is  so  named 
because  of  its  intensely  sweet  taste, 
and  is  extensively  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  sugar  by  diabetic  patients. 

SA'CCHARUM  (ffdicxapou). 
Sugar  ;  a  substance  prepared  from 
the  expressed  juice  of  Saccharum 
officinarum,  or  Sugar-cane.  Eaw 
or  Muscovado  sugar  is  the  dry. 
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crystallized  sugar,  after  the  mo- 
lasses or  uncrystallizable  portion 
has  been  drawn  off.  Hefined  or 
loaf-sugar  is  the  product  of  boil- 
ing a  solution  of  raw  sugar  with 
white  of  eggs  or  the  serum  of 
bullock's  blood. 

1.  Saccharium  lactis.  Sugar  of 
milk  ;  a  crystallized  sugar  ob- 
tained from  the  Avhey  of  milk  by 
evaporation. 

2.  Saccharum  Saturni.  Plumbi 
acetas.  Sugar  of  lead.  Acetate  of 
lead. 

3.  Sacchari  fcex.  Treacle  ;  the 
prepared  impure  juice  of  the  Sac- 
charum officinarum  or  Sugar-cane. 
See  Fcex. 

4.  Sacclmric  acid.  Oxalhydric 
acid.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  upon  either 
cane-  or  gi'ape-sugar.  Its  salts  are 
termed  saccharates. 

5.  Saccharometer.  A  hydrometer 
for  determining  the  density  of 
syrups,  gi-aduated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Baume's  acidimeter. 

6.  Saccholactic  acid.  An  acid 
first  obtained  from  sugar  of  milk, 
now  generally  known  as  muck 
acid. 

7.  Sacchulmin.  A  crystalline 
substance,  obtained  by  boiling 
cane-sugar  in  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric, hydro-chloric,  or  nitric  acid. 

SACCHAROMY'CES  {ffanxapov, 
HvK7}s,  a  fungus). .  The  yeast  fun- 
gus ;  so  called  because,  when  added 
to  a  saccharine  liquid,  it  excites 
alcoholic  fermentation. 

SA'CCULUS  (dim.  of  saccus,  a 
bag).  A  little  bag.  The  minute 
vesicular  bags,  constituting  the 
adipose  membrane,  were  described 
by  Malpighi  as  membranous 
sacculi,  and  by  Morgagni  as  sacculi 
pinguedinosi.  See  Aneurysm, 
Sacculated. 

1.  Saccidus  laryngis.  A  pouch 
extending  upwards  from  the  ven- 


tricle of  the  larynx  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

2.  Sacculus  viucosus.  A  mucous 
sac,  lying  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
rectus  femoris. 

3.  Sacculus proprius.  The  smaller 
of  the  two  sacs  of  the  vestibulum, 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  The  larger  sac 
is  called  sacculus  vel  utriculus 
communis. 

SA'CER.  Sacred  ;  a  term  applied 
to  diseases  formerly  supposed  to  be 
immediately  inflicted  from  Heaven, 
as  sacer  morbus,  or  epilepsy  ;  sacer 
ignis,  or  eiysipelas. 

Sacer  viusculus.  A  designation 
of  the  ti'ansversalis  lumborum. 

SACRO-LUMBA'LIS.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  sacrum,  he,  and 
inserted  into  the  angles  of  the  six 
lower  ribs. 

SA'CRUM  (sub.  OS,  bone).  The 
triangular  bone  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  vertebral  column,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  offered 
in  sacrifice,  and  hence  considered 
sacred. 

Sacro-.  A  term  applied  to  parts 
connected  with  the  sacrum,  as 
sacro-iliac  symphysis,  sacro-siiinal 
ligament,  sacro-vertebral  angle. 

SAFETY-JET  (HEMMING'S). 
This  consists  of  a  brass  tube 
tightly  packed  with  thin  copper 
wires,  so  as  to  prevent  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  at  the  jet  from  pass- 
ing back  and  igniting  the  mixed 
gases  in  the  reservoir.  See  Davy's 
Lamp. 

SAFETY-LAMP  (MUESE- 
LER'S).  In  this  lamp  a  part  of 
the  metallic  covering,  which  sur- 
rounds the  flame  and  forms  the 
chimney,  is  replaced  by  a  glass,  by 
which  means  a  much  stronger  light 
is  insured  than  that  given  by  the 
Davy-Lamp.  The  air  is  introduced 
from  above,  and  escapes  by  a  cen- 
tral chimney.    See  Davy's  Lamp. 
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SAFFLOWER,  Bastard-saf- 
fron. The  dried  flowers  of  the  Car- 
thamus  tindorius,  imported,  in  flaky 
masses,  for  the  use  of  dyers. 

SAFFRON  {safar,  Arabic).  A 
substance  consisting  of  the  dried 
stigmata  and  part  of  the  styles  of 
the  Croats  sativus,  or  Saffron  cro- 
cus. Hay-saffron,  or  ' '  crocus  in 
fceno,"  consists  of  the  carefully 
dried  stigmata  and  styles,  4320 
flowers  being  required  to  yield  an 
ounce  of  commercial  safli'on.  Cake- 
saffron,  or  "  crocus  in  placenta," 
consisted  formerly  of  compressed 
bay-saS"ron,  but  the  cakes  are  now 
made  of  saffiower  and  gum-water. 
See  Polycliroite. 

SAGAPE'NUM.  A  concrete 
gum-resin,  resembling  asafoetida, 
the  produce  of  an  unknown  Um- 
belliferous Persian  plant,  supposed, 
though  without  sufficient  evidence, 
to  be  the  Ferula  Persica.  The  best 
kind  occurs  in  tears;  a  commoner 
kind  occurs  in  soft  masses,  and  is 
called  soft  sagaiienum: 

SAGITTAL  SUTURE  {sagitta, 
an  arrow).  The  name  of  a  suture 
of  the  cranium,  characterized  by  its 
arrow-like  or  straight  course. 

SAGO  {saga,  the  Java  word  for 
bread).  A  farina  obtained  from  the 
medulla  or  pith  of  the  Sagus  loivis, 
and  other  species  of  palm.  In  the 
state  of  powder  it  is  called  sago-meal 
or  flour  ;  it  occurs  also  granulated, 
and  this  is  either  pearl-sago,  or 
common  brown  sago. 

SAGO-SPLEEN.  The  larda- 
ceous  spleen  ;  it  is  so  called  be- 
cause when  cut  into  the  nodules 
of  lardaceous  material  resemble 
granules  of  boiled  sago. 

ST.  ANTHONY'S  FIRE.  A 
name  for  erysipelas,  derived  per- 
haps from  its  heat,  or  from  the 
reputed  power  of  St.  Anthony  to 
cur6  it. 

ST.  IGNA'TIUS'S  BEANS.  The 


seeds  of  a  species  of  Sirychnos, 
similar  in  their  properties  to  those 
of  nux  vomica. 

ST.  LU'CIA-BARK.  St.  Do- 
mingo-Bark. A  false  cinchona- 
bark,  yielded  by  the  Exostemma 
floribundum. 

SAL.  A  salt.  A  definite  com- 
pound of  an  acid  Avith  an  alkaline 
or  salifiable  base.  Salts  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  prefixes  : — 

1.  Super-,  denoting  excess  of 
acid  in  general,  as  szyjer-tartrate. 

2.  Sub-,  denoting  excess  of  the 
base,  as  J-borate. 

3.  Bi-,  denoting  two  equivalents 
of  acid,  as  &i-sulphate  of  potash. 

4.  Quadr-,  denoting  four  equi- 
valents of  acid,  as  gicadr-oxalate. 

5.  Sesq%ii-,  denoting  \\  equiva- 
lent of  acid,  as  scsgwi-carbonate. 

6.  Oxy-,  denoting  the  presence 
of  a  perfect  oxide,  as  oa;2/-muriate. 

SAL  AERATUS.  A  salt  made 
principally  in  New  England  ;  in 
composition  it  is  between  a  carbo- 
nate and  a  bicarbonate  of  potass. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.  Chloride 
of  ammonium ;  a  compound  of 
ammonium  and  chlorine,  analogous 
to  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride 
of  potassium.  It  occurs  native  in 
volcanic  regions,  and  is  artificially 
prepared  from  gas  liquor  by  satura- 
tion Avith  hydrochloric  acid. 

SAL  POLYCHREST  (ttoAi^xP'Jo- 
Tos,  very  useful).  The  common 
name  of  sulphate. of  potash,  derived 
from  its  many  uses. 

SAL  PRUNELLA.  The  name 
frequently  given  to  nitre,  when 
fused  and  cast  into  cakes  or  bullet- 
like forais.    See  Nitre. 

SAL  VOLATILE.  Spiritus  am- 
monicc  aromaticios.  Volatile  salt ; 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

SALEP  or  SALOOP.  A  sub- 
stance consisting  principally  of 
starch,   and    prepared   from  the 
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tubers  of  Orchis  mascula,  the  com- 
mon male  orchis ;  formerly  iised 
in  this  country,  together  with 
sassafras,  before  the  introduction  of 
tea  and  coifee. 

SA'LIA  NEUTRA  ET  ME'DIA. 
The  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  ;  a 
class  of  medicinal  substances,  in- 
cluding the  neutral  and  indif- 
ferent combinations  of  the  alkalies 
and  earths  with  acids,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  acidulous  or  supersalts 
of  the  alkalies. 

SA'LICIN  {salix,  salicis,  the  wil- 
low). An  organic  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  several 
species  of  Salix,  in  the  fonn  of  white 
crystalline  scales  ;  it  is  a  glucoside, 
and  splits  up  into  saligenin  and 
grape  sugar. 

SALICY'LIC  ACID.  An  or- 
ganic acid  procured  from  the  oil  of 
Gmdtheria  procumhens,  or  Winter- 
gi'een,  and  prepared,  artificially,  by 
oxidation  of  salicin  and  by  Kolbe's 
patent  process  from  phenol.  Salicyl 
is  the  radical  of  the  salicylic 
group,  a  subdivision  of  the  benzoic 
group. 

SALIFI'ABLE  BASE  {sal,  a 
salt,  fieri,  to  become).  A  substance 
which  forms  definite  compounds 
with  an  acid,  and  which,  when 
liquid  or  in  a  state  of  solution,  has 
an  alkaline  i-eaction.  The  acid,  of 
whatever  kind,  was  denominated  by 
Lavoisier,  the  salifying  principle. 

SALI'GENIN.  OxijhenzTjl 
alcohol.  A  substance  prepared 
from  salicin  by  the  action  of  cer- 
tain ferments. 

SALIRE'TIN.  A  yellowish- 
white  powder,  with  the  character 
of  a  resin,  obtained  by  boiling 
salicin  with  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  isomeric 
with  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

SALI'VA  {dlaXov,  saliva,  Encrl. 
slaver).  A  thin,  watery  fluid 
secreted  by  three  pairs  of  glands, 


hence  called  salivary.  "The/ja- 
rotid  saliva  is  limpid,  and  serves 
to  moisten  the  food  during  masti- 
cation ;  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub- 
lingual saliva  is  viscid,  and  serves 
for  deglutition  and  gustation." — 
Webster. 

Saliva  frequens.  The  Latin  term 
for  salivation  or  ptyalism. 

SALI'VARY  CALCULI.  Small 
concretions  consisting  chiefly  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  found  in 
the  salivary  glands  or  their  ducts. 

SALI'VARY  GLANDS.  The 
name  of  three  glands,  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  face,  behind  and 
beneath  the  lower  jaw,  for  the 
purpose  of  secreting  and  excreting 
the  saliva.  They  are  the  p)'^i'otid, 
the  sub -maxillary,  and  the  sub- 
liiiqual  glands. 

SALI'VATION.  Ptyalism.  Aug- 
mented secretion  of  the  mucous 
follicles  of  the  mouth  and  salivary 
glands,  accompanied  with  tender- 
ness and  inflammation  ofthese parts. 

SA'LIX.  The  Willow  ;  a  genus 
of  plants,  whose  barks  in  many 
cases  possess  great  bitterness,  com- 
bined with  aslringency,  and  have 
been  employed  as  substitutes  for 
cinchona. 

SA'LOL.  Salicylate  of  phenol. 
A  drug  which  possesses  antiseptic 
properties  and  is  used  in  place  of 
salicylate  of  soda  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  rheumatism. 

SALPINGITIS  {ffiKiriy^,  a 
tube).  Inflammation  of  the  Eus- 
tachian or  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

SALPl'NGO-  {crti\iTiy^,  aiXiriy- 
yos,  a  tube).  A  term  applied,  in 
combination  \vith  others,  to  the  le- 
vator palati  mollis,  in  consequence 
of  this  muscle  arising  from  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

1.  Salpingo-pharyngeus.  A  small 
muscle  arising  from  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  blending  below  with  the 
pal  ato-pharyngeus. 
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2.  Salpingo  staphylinus{irra<l>v\-{}, 
iivnla).  The  name  given  by  some 
liters  to  the  peristaphylinus  in- 
ternus. 

SA'LPINX  {a-dKiriy^,  a  war 
trumpet).  A  designation  of  the 
Fallopian  tube.  By  prefixing  the 
terms  hydro-,  pyo-,  or  hcemato-, 
the  tube  is  represented  as  dis- 
tended, several!}',  by  serum,  pus, 
or  blood. 

SALSE'PARIN.  The  name  givBn 
by  Thubeuf  to  smilacin,  a  principle 
of  sarsaparilla. 

SALSOLA'CE^.  Salt-worts; 
a  family  of  plants  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  alkali,  combined 
with  an  organic  base,  as  the  halo- 
phytes,  beet,  spinach,  &c. 

SALT.  Chloride  of  sodium, — a 
compound  of  the  gas  chlorine  and 
the  metal  sodium,  procured  from 
rocks  in  the  earth,  from  salt-springs 
and  from  sea-water. 

SALT  (IN  CHEMISTRY).  A 
compound  body  containing  an  acid 
in  combination  with  a  base,  or  a 
metal  in  combination  with  a  salt- 
radical.    See  Radicals,  Gomijound. 

On  the  principle  of  repre- 
senting salts  by  their  molecular 
formulfe,  without  insisting  upon 
their  containing  any  definite  com- 
pound radical,  or  being  composed 
on  any  particular  type,  a  salt  is  a 
compound  derived  from  an  acid 
by  the  displacement  of  its  hydro- 
gen by  a  metal  ;  a  normal  salt  is 
one  in  which  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
placeable  hydrogen  has  been  dis- 
placed by  a  metal ;  and  acid  salt  is 
one  in  which  only  part  of  the  dis- 
placeable  hydrogen  has  been  dis- 
placed by  a  metal  ;  a  doiMe  salt 
is  one  in  which  the  displaceable  hy- 
drogen has  been  displaced  by  dif- 
ferent metals  ;  and  a  basic  salt  is  a 
combination  of  a  salt  with  a  basic 
oxide. 

SALT-CAKE.     The  technical 


name  of  the  dried  mixture  of  salt 
and  sulphuric  acid,  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

SALTPETEE  {sal  peiroi,  rock- 
salt).  Nitre,  or  the  nitrate  of 
potash,  extensively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  of  gunpowder, 
&c.    See  Nitre. 

SALT-RADICAL  or  HALOGEN. 
A  substance  which  forms  an  acid 
when  combined  mth  hydrogen. 
Thus,  chlorine  forms  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  term  salt-radical  is  derived 
from  the  property  of  forming  salts 
by  direct  union  with  the  metals. 
Salts  of  this  description  are  called 
haloid  salts,  because  they  belong 
to  the  same  class  as  sea-salt. 

SALVATE'LLA.  The  name  of 
a  vein  {salvatolla  quasi  salvator, 
being  opened  as  a  sovereign  re- 
medy in  melancholy),  nmning 
from  the  little  finger. 

SA'MARA.  A  two-celled,  su- 
perior fruit  ;  the  cells  dry,  inde- 
hiscent,  few-seeded,  elongated  into 
membranous  expansions,  as  in  ash, 
elm,  and  sycamore. 

SA'MOVY  ISINGLASS.  A 
variety  of  isinglass,  procured  from 
the  Russian  fish  Som.  The  Rus- 
sians, having  no  article,  make  an 
adjective  of  som  by  adding  ovy, 
and  then  pronounce  it  saviovy. 
although  they  spell  it  somovy. 

SA'NATORY  and  SA'NITARY. 
These  tenns,  both  derived  fi-om 
sanare,  to  heal,  have  different  a])- 
plications.  There  are  no  such 
adjectives  as  sanatorius  and  sani- 
tarius,  but  there  are  the  substan- 
tives sanator,  a  healer,  and  sanitas, 
health.  Hence  we  may  fairly  con- 
struct the  adjectives,  and  apply 
sanatory  to  health-remedies,  and 
sanitary  to  health-establishments 
or  boards  of  health. 
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SAND-BATH.  Balneum  arence. 
A  bath,  in  which  sand  is  interposed 
between  the  fire  and  the  vessel 
intended  to  be  heated. 

SA'NDARACH.  Juniper-resin. 
A  resin  obtained  fi'om  a  Coniferous 
plant,  called  Callitris  quadrivalms, 
and  used  for  varnishes.  In  the 
state  of  powder  it  constitutes 
pounce.  French  sandarach  is  the 
commercial  name  of  the  resin  of 
the  Pinus  dammara. 

SANDER'S  BLUE.  Ultramarine 
ashes.  The  residue  left  after  the 
extraction  of  ultramarine,  the 
resinous  cement  being  burned 
away  and  the  ashes  washed. 

SA'NDIVER.  Glass-gall.  A 
saline  scum  which  arises  to 
the  surface  of  melted  glass  in 
the  melting-pot,  containing  the 
sulphates  of  soda  and  of  lime, 
&c. 

SANGUIFICA'TION  (sanguis, 
blood,  Jieri,  to  become).  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  chyle  is  con- 
verted into  blood. 

S  A'N  G  U  I  N  A  I  R  E  or  THE'- 
ARABE.  "  Algerian  Tea  ; "  a  sub- 
stance consisting  of  the  flowers 
and  small  leaves  of  the  Paronychia 
argentea,  a  plant  growing  on  the 
arid  slopes  of  the  Atlas  mountains  ; 
the  infusion  of  this  substance  con- 
stitutes a  tea  used  for  medicinal 
purposes. — Ph.  Journal, 

SANGUI'NARIN.  A  brittle, 
yellow,  and  tasteless  powder,  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  Sangui- 
naria  Canadensis,  a  papaveraceous 
plant.  It  instantly  excites  sneezing, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  acid  vapours 
immediately  assumes  a  red  colour, 
resembling  hlood.  It  has  been 
called  chelcn/thin. 

SANGUIS.  Blood;  the  fluid 
M-hich  circulates  in  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  veins.  See  Blood 
and  Cruor. 


SA'NGUIS  DRACO'NIS.  A 
resinous  substance,  procured  from 
plants  of  different  families.  See 
Dragon's  Blood. 

SANGUISU'GA  {sanguis,  blood, 
sugere,  to  suck).  The  blood-suck- 
ing leech,  an  annulose  animal,  the 
^SfWa  of  the  Greeks,  the  hirudo 
of  the  Latins.  The  sanguisuga 
medicinalis  is  the  true  English  or 
speckled  leech,  whose  belly  is 
spotted  with  black  ;  \he.  sanguisuga 
officinalis  is  the  green  leech,  whose 
belly  is  usually  unspotted. 

SA'NIES  (a  weakened  foiin  of 
sanguis).  A  thin,  serous,  fetid  mat- 
ter discharged  from  unhealthj^  sores. 

SA'NITAS  {sanus,  physically 
sound).  The  primary  meaning  of 
this  word  is  soundness  of  hody,  or 
health.  But  it  is  also  applied  to 
soundness  of  mind,  sanity,  &c. 
See  Insania  ;  Insanitas. 

The  name  Sanitas  has  recently 
been  given  to  a  disinfecting  fluid 
prepared  from  turpentine. 

SA'NTALIN.  A  peculiar,  dark- 
red,  colouring  matter,  with  acid 
properties,  procured  from  the 
Pterocarpus  Santalinus,  or  Three- 
leaved  Pterocarpus,  a  Leguminous 
plant  of  Coroniandel  and  Ceylon. 

SANTO'NICA.  Santonica.  The 
un  expanded  flower-heads  of  an 
undetermined  species  of  Artemisia, 
imported  from  Russia.  Santoni- 
num,  or  santonin,  is  a  crystalline 
neutral  princijile  prepared  from 
santonica. 

SANTO'RINL  An  Italian 
anatomist,  1681-1737.  The  carti- 
lages of  SantoiHni,  or  cornicula 
laryngis,  are  two  small  nodules  of 
elastic  cartilage  attached  to  the 
tips  of  the  arytrenoid  cartilages  ; 
the  circular  muscle  of  Saniorini 
consists  of  involuntary  muscular 
fibres  surrounding  the  urethra 
beneath  the  constrictor  urethrje  ; 
the  fissures  of  Santo^-ini  are  trans- 
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verse  slits  in  the  cartilaginous  tube 
of  the  external  ear. 

SAP  OF  PLANTS.  This  is,  1, 
tlie  ascending  sap  or  lymph,  or  the 
mass  of  fluid  imbibed  by  the  root 
and  other  absorbent  surfaces,  con- 
sisting, in  its  simplest  state,  of 
water  with  a  little  mucilage  or 
sugar  ;  and,  2,  the  descending  or 
elabm-ated  sap,  also  called  proper 
juice,  nutritious  juice,  &c.,  con- 
taining various  substances  con- 
stituting the  specific  secretions  of 
plants. 

SAP-GREEN.  Fert  de  Vessie. 
A  colouring  matter,  prepared  from 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  berries 
of  Ehavinus  Catharlicus,  or  Com- 
mon Buckthorn,  evaporated  to 
dryness  with  lime. 

SAP-WOOD.  That  portion  of  the 
trunk  of  trees  which  forms  the 
channel  of  the  ascending  sap.  See 
Alburnum. 

SAPHE'NA  {(ra<t>h,  manifest). 
The  name  of  two  conspicuous  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities — the  in- 
ternal, which  runs  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh  ; 
and  the  external,  commencing  on 
the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  and 
terminating  in  the  popliteal  vein. 

1.  Saphenoics  nerves.  The  long 
or  internal  saphenous  is  one  of  the 
superficial  branches  of  the  anterior 
crural  or  femoral  nerve.  The  short 
or  external  saphenous  is  a  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  internal  popliteal 
nerve,  and  is  also  called  comviuni- 
cans  poplitei  and  tibialis. 

2.  Saphenoics  opening.  An  oval 
opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  at  the 
upper  and  inner  extremity  of  the 
thigh,  which  transmits  the  internal 
saphenous  vein,  &c.  It  is  also 
called  fovea  ovalis. 

SA'PO.  Soap.  The  terra  soap 
is  usually  applied  to  the  product 
of  the  action  of  alkalies  on  fixed 
oils  and  fats,  while  the  term  plaster 


is  commonly  applied  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  oxide  of  lead 
on  fixed  oils  and  fats.  The  former 
is  frequently  termed  a  soluble  soap, 
while  a  plaster  is  denominated  an 
insohible  soap.  The  term  soap  is 
also  applied  to  alkaline  resinates. 

1.  Sapodurus.  Hard  soap,  made 
of  olive-oil  and  soda.  To  this 
class  belong  the  Castile  soaps,  the 
almond  or  medicinal  soap  of  the 
French,  the  common  soaps  of 
domestic  iise,  and  the  yellow  or 
resin  soap. 

2.  Sapo  mollis.  Soft  soap,  made 
of  olive-oil  and  potash.  To  this 
class  belong  the  common  soft  soap, 
and  the  olive-oil  potash-soap  of 
the  pharmacopceia. 

SAPO  JALAPPNUS.  Eqrml 
parts  of  Castile  soap  and  of  resin- 
ous extract  of  jalap,  digested  in 
alcohol,  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  conserve. 

SAPONIFICA'TION  {sapo, 
soap,  facere,  to  make).  A  term 
originally  employed  to  denote  the 
decomposition  of  fats,  under  the 
influence  of  alkalies,  into  glycerin 
and  a  fatty  acid  which,  uniting 
with  the  alkali,  formed  soap.  It 
is  now  extended  to  all  analogous 
actions  in  oi'ganic  chemistry. 

SA'PONIN.  A  peculiar  colour- 
less principle,  found  in  the  root  of 
the  Saponaria  officinalis,  and  many 
other  plants.  It  bears  a  remark- 
able relation  to  parillin,  derived 
from  sarsaparilla, 

SAPRiE'MIA  {oairpSs,  putrid, 
aifia,  blood).  Septic  intoxication. 
Blood-poisoning  due  to  the  intro- 
duction into  the  system  of  one  of 
the  chemical  products  of  the  de- 
composition of  animal  matter. 

SAPROLE'GNIA  {aairpos,  put- 
rid, Xfjvov,  an  edge).  A  fungus 
found  in  the  skin  of  diseasedsalmon. 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  threads 
in  tufts,  and  multiplies  asexually 
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by  zoosporangia,  or  sexually  by 
means  of  antheridia,  and  oogonia. 

SATROPHYTE  {(ravpSs,  putrid, 
(pvr6v,  a  plant).  Minute  fungi 
which  by  their  presence  in  a  fluid 
or  tissue  set  up  pirtrefaction. 

SARCIN.    See  Hypoxanthin. 

SARCINA  (sarcina,  a  load). 
Packet  cocci.  A  genus  of  coccaceae 
(see  Bacteria).  Division  occurs  in 
three  directions,  forming  colonies 
which  are  cubic  or  packet-shaped. 
The  genus  comprises  : — 

1.  Sarcina  ventricuU.  The  cocci 
are  found  in  groups  of  four  or  mul- 
tiples of  four  in  the  vomit  in  some 
affections  of  the  stomach. 

2.  Sarcina  intcstinalis.  The  cocci 
are  found  in  groups  of  four  or  eight, 
never  larger,  in  theintestinesoffowls. 

3.  Sarcina  luica.  The  cocci  occur 
.singly,  in  pairs,  in  tetrads,  and  in 
packets.  Cultivations  are  all  more 
or  less  yellow  in  colour. 

4.  Sarcina  tiri'tice.  Small  cocci 
found  in  the  bladder  in  groups  of  8- 
64. 

5.  Sarcina  litoralis.  The  cocci 
are  found  in  sea-water  containing 
putrefying  matter. 

Other  members  are  Sarcina  hya- 
li7iaa,iid  S.  Reitenbachii,  Crookshank. 

SA'RCOCARP  {crdpl  (rapicSs, 
flesh,  Kaptr6s,  fruit).  The  flesli  of 
fruits  ;  the  fleshy  substauco  which, 
iu  the  peach,  lies  between  the  epicarp 
or  skin,  and  the  endocarp  or  stone. 

SA'RCOCELE  (o-apf,  a-apKds, 
flesh,  KiiXf),  a  tumor).  A  general 
term  for  all  solid  tumors  of  the  testis, 
though  the  term  does  not  specify  the 
locality  of  the  disease.  Simple  sar- 
cocele  is  a  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  testis, "occasioned  by  inflamma- 
tion. "When  complicated  with  dropsy 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  disease 
is  called  hydro-sarcoccic 

SARCOCO'LLA  {aapl  aapKos, 
flesh,  K6\\a,  glue).  Flesh-glue  ;  a 
resinous,  concrete  juice,  obtained 
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from  the  Penma  sarcocolla,  and 
other  species  of  Penaja.  Tlie  name 
is  derived  from  an  idea  that  it  pro- 
motes the  solidification  of  flesh. 

SA'RCODE  {aipKans,  of  fleshy 
consistence).  A  designation  of  the 
structureless,  albuminoid  substance, 
of  which  the  bodies  of  the  protozoa 
are  composed. 

SARCOLACTIC  ACID  {<rdp^, 
ffapKds,  flesh,  lac,  lactis,  milk).  The 
term  includes  two  acids  prepared 
from  muscular  fibre,  one  paralactic, 
the  other  ethene-lactic  acid. 

SARCOLE'MMA  (a&pl  (rapK6s, 
flesh,  xifjLfxa,  a  sheath  or  mem- 
brane). A  .sheath  fonned  by  a 
tough,  clastic,  transparent,  struc- 
tureless membrane,  enveloping  the 
primitive  fibre  of  striated  muscular 
fibre.    See  3fusciilar  Texture. 

SARCO'MA  {(Tdpl  flesh).  A 
tumor  which  belongs  to  the  con- 
nective-tissue group ;  the  name 
fonnerly  given  to  all  excrescences 
which  had  the  consistence  of  flesh. 
The  albuminous  sarcoma  of  Aber- 
nethy  is  another  name  for  the 
fibro-plastic  or  mj'eloid  tumor  of 
Lebert,  or  the  fibrosarcoma  of 
Virchow ;  medullary  sarcoma  is 
another  name  for  encephaloid  or 
soft  cancer  ;  sero-cystic  sarcoma  is 
another  name  for  proliferous  cystic 
tumors,  composed  of  cysts  having 
solid  fibro-plastic  or  glandular 
growths  projecting  into  them. 

SARCO'PTES.  The  name  given 
by  Raspail  to  the  Acarus  scabici, 
or  itcli-iusect.  It  is  a  parasite  be- 
longing to  the  class  Arachnida,  or 
spiders,  and  is  therefore  an  arti- 
culated animal,  not  an  insect.  The 
etymology  of  the  term  is  question- 
able :  trapKSirra^  or  ffapKdiTTOo^ 
would  mean  the  cowering  aniinal  of 
the  flesh  (see  Demodex).  Dr.  Mayne 
modifies  the  word  into  sarcocopta, 
from  a-dp^,  <rapK6i,  flesh,  and  kStttw 
to  strike  or  pierce. 
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SA'RCOSIN  {crdp^,  flesh). 
Methyl  glycocoL  A  basic  substance, 
obtained  by  boiling  creatine  with 
hydrate  of  baryta,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  class  of  bodies  as  urea 
and  sugar  of  gelatine. 

SARCO'SIS  [ffapKoxris,  the 
growth  of  flesh).  Sarcosis  denotes 
a  growing  of  flesh  ;  sarcoma,  a 
fleshy  growth.  The  former  is  the 
act,  the  latter  the  fact.  See  Pre- 
face, par.  2. 

SARCOSTYLES,  SARCOMERES 
(trapl,  flesh,  dTvKos,  a  column, 
fj-epos,  a  part).  The  sarcostyles 
are  tlae  ultimate  contractile  fibres 
of  muscles  embedded  in  non-con- 
tractile sarcoplasm,  and  separated 
by  the  membrane  of  Krause  into 
segments  called  sarcomeres. 

SARME'NTUM.  Brush-wood,  a 
faggot ;  from  sarpcre,  to  trim  or 
prune  ;  the  name  given  by  LinufBUS 
and  others  to  the  modification  of  the 
aerial  stem  of  plants  called  a  runner. 

SARSAPARI'LLA  {zarzaparilla, 
Spanish,  from  zarza,  a  bramble, 
and^ariZZa,  a  vine).    Sarsai  Radix. 
Jamaica  Sarsaparilla.     The  dried 
root  of  Smilax  officinalis,  a  native 
of  Central  America,  imported  from 
.  Jamaica.    1.  The  non-mealy  varie- 
ties include  the  Jamaica,  the  oialy 
'  oSicinal    Sarsaparilla,    the  Lima, 
\  and  the  true  Vera  Oriiz.    2.  The 
mealy  varieties  include  the  Rondu- 
ras  ;  the  Brazilian,  and  the  Garac- 

■  cos,  or  gouty  Vera  Cruz. 

SARTO'RIUS  {sartor,  a  tailor). 
'  The  muscle,  by  means   of  which 
the  tailor  crosses  his  legs.    It  arises 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
I  ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
;  tubercle  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

SA'SSAFRAS.  The  name  of  a 
!  genus   of  Lauraeeous    plants,  of 

■  which  the  species  S.  offici7iale,  or 
:  Sassafras  Laurel,  grows  in  North 
.  America,  where  it  is  used  in  medi- 
cine.   See  Salep. 


SA'SSOLIN.  Native  boracic 
acid,  found  on  the  edges  of  hot 
springs  near  Sasse,  in  the  territory 
of  Florence. 

SATELLITE  VEINS.  Vcnai 
comites.  The  veins  which  accom- 
pany an  artery. 

SATURA'TION  {saturare,  to 
satisfy,  from  satur,  fall).  This 
term  is  applied  in  the  two  follow- 
ing senses,  viz. : 

1.  A  fluid,  which  holds  in  solu- 
tion as  much  of  any  substance  as 
it  can  dissolve,  is  said  to  be  satu- 
rated with  it.  Thus,  water  will  dis- 
solve about  oue-thu'd  of  its  weight 
of  common  salt,  and  if  more  salt 
be  added,  it  will  remain  solid. 

2.  An  acid  is  said  to  be  saturated 
when  a  sufficient  amount  of  base  is 
added  to  it  to  form  a  neutral  salt, 
and  vice  versa  in  the  case  of  a  base. 
If  otherwise,  the  predominant  sub- 
stance is  said  to  be  sub-satu7'ated, 
or  under-saturated,  and  the  other 
sujjej-satiirated,  or  over-saturated. 

SATURNI'SMUS.  Saturnism. 
Acute  or  chronic  lead-poisoning. 

SATU'RNUS.  The  ancient  de- 
signation of  lead,  from  the  planet 
of  that  name.  Hence  Saturni 
extractum  is  another  term  for 
Goulard's  Extract,  or  the  diacetate 
of  lead.    See  Lead. 

SATYRIA'SIS  (Sarupoy,  a  satyr-). 
Satyriasmus.  1.  Under  these  terms 
the  Greeks  designated  Elephanti- 
asis, with  reference  to  the  defor- 
mity of  countenance  produced  by 
the  thickening,  rugositj^,  and 
discoloration  of  the  skin  of  the 
face,  and  other  deformities  sug- 
gesting the  appearance  of  a  Satyr. 
Fei'haps  the  poetical  idea  of  the 
Satyrs  was  suggested  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  habits  of  the  lepers. 
2.  The  term  was  applied  by  Galen 
to  a  disease  in  which  the  bones 
near  the  temples  "become  promi- 
nent, like  Satyrs'  horns.    3.  In  the 
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present  day  the  term  Satyriasis 
denotes  lascivious  madness  ;  as  it 
occurs  in  males,  it  is  the  satyriasis 
furois  of  Cullen  ;  as  it  occurs  in 
females,  it  is  the  nymphomania 
furihunda  of  Sauvages.  See 
Leontiasis. 

SAURIO'SIS  {aaipa.,  a  lizard). 
The  Saurodermatous,  or  lizard- 
skin,  disease.    See  Sauroderma. 

SAURODE'RMA  {(TOLVpoS,  a 
saurian  reptile,  Sepfia,  skin). 
Ichthyosis  sebacea  vel  spuria. 
Lizard-skin  ;  a  designation  of  that 
form  of  ichthyosis,  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  skin  resembles 
that  of  the  scales  of  the  saurian 
reptile,  rather  than  of  the  fish. 
In  sauroderma  squamosum  the 
scales  or  horny  masses  are  not 
much  raised  ;  in  sauroderma  spi- 
nosum,  or  porcupine  disease,  the 
horny  masses  are  prolonged  in  the 
form  of  spines.    See  Ichthyosis. 

SAUROTSIDA  {<xa6pa,  a  lizard, 
o\pts,  appearance).  A  collective  zo- 
ological term  for  Birds  and  RejD tiles. 

SA'VIN.  The  commercial  name 
of  the  Juniperus  sahina,  'a  Coni- 
ferous plant,  resembling  the  com- 
mon juniper  in  its  properties,  as  a 
diuretic  and  uterine  stimulant. 

SAXI'FRAGA  {saxum,  a  stone, 
frwtujere,  to  break).  Lithonti-iptica. 
Pliny's  term  for  medicines  which 
counteract  the  formation  of  calcu- 
lus in  the  urinary  bladder.  They 
are  commonly  called  antilithics,  or 
simply  lithics. 

SA'XONY  BLUE.  An  intensely 
deep  blue,  imparted  by  dyeing 
with  sulphate  of  indigo. 

SAYRE'S  JACKET.  A  plaster 
of  Paris  jacket  for  supporting  the 
spine  in  cases  of  caries,  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Lewis  Sayre,  of  New 
York. 

SCAB  {scahere,  to  scratch).  A 
hard  substance,  formed  by  a  con- 
cretion   of   the  fluid  discharged 


from  superficial  ulcerations  ;  a 
healing  process  of  incised  wounds. 
See  Incrustation, 

SCA'BIES  (q  uasi  scabrities, 
roughness,  from  scaler,  rough,  and 
this  from  scahere,  to  scratch). 
This  term,  which  in  the  language 
of  the  Latins  represented  the  psora 
of  the  Greeks,  is  now  limited  to 
that  condition  of  irritation  and 
eruption  of  the  skin  which  is  in- 
duced by  the  presence  in  the 
epidermis  of  the  acarus  scabiei,  the 
sarcoptcs  hominis  of  Latreille,  or 
sarcoptes  scabiei,  or  itch  insect. 

SCABRI'TIES  UNGUIUM 
(scaler,  rough).  Excessive  thick- 
ness of  the  nails,  also  tei'med 
degeneratio  and  defcedatio  unguirim. 

SCA'LA.  Literally,  a  ladder, 
or  a  flight  of  stairs.  Hence  the 
term  scala.  of  the  cochlea  is  ap- 
plied -  to  the  two  cavities  which 
result  from  the  presence  of  the 
lamina  spiralis,  or  spiral  septum  of 
the  cochlea.  They  are,  in  fact, 
two  halves  of  a  canal,  and  are 
separately  designated  as  the  scala 
tympani  and  the  scala  vestibuli. 
They  contain  perilymph. 

Scala  media  of  the  cochlea. 
An  essential  organ  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  lodged  in  the  peti'ous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It 
divides  the  cochlea  into  the  two 
cavities  above  described.  The 
wall  which  separates  it  from  the 
scala  vestibuli  is  called  the  upper 
membrane  of  Corti ;  the  opposite 
wall,  which  separates  it  from  the 
scala  tympani,  is  called  the  basilar 
membrane. 

SCALA'RIFORM  TISSUE 
(scala,  a  ladder,  forma,  likeness). 
A  term  applied  to  the  fibre  of 
plants,  in  which  the  tubes  are 
prismatic,  and  the  fibre  is  broken 
and  arranged  at  equal  distances 
along  the  walls,  like  the  steps  of 
a  ladder,  as  in  ferns. 
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SCALE  {squama,  a  scale  of  a 
fish  or  serpent).  A  thin  lamina  ; 
anything  that  is  exfoliated  ;  a 
variety  of  epithelium  is  said  to  be 
scaly  or  squamous.  Scales  are 
sometimes  of  a  fatty  character. 

Scales  of  plants.  Thin,  flat, 
membranoiis,  scurf-like  processes 
formed  of  cellular  tissue,  and  termed 
lepidcs  {\iirls,  a  scale).  Squanm 
are  scales  resembling  rudimentary 
leaves,  and  ramenta  represent  the 
peculiar  scales  found  on  the  stalks 
and  leaves  of  fems. 

SCALE'NUS  {ffKa\nv6s;  a  geo- 
metrical figure  with  three  unequal 
sides).  The  name  of  three  muscles, 
the  anticus,  the  medius,  and  the 
posticus,  which  bend  the  head 
and  neck,  &c.  They  arise  from 
the  transverse  pi'ocesses  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  are  in- 
serted into  the  first  and  second 
ribs. 

SCALL.  An  old  English  term, 
sirpposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saxon  scala,  or  sceala,  used  much 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  word 
scale,  and  suggesting  the  idea  of 
division  or  separation.  Mr.  E. 
Wilson  thinks  the  term  is  some- 
times synonymous  with  "tetter." 
Dry  scall  is  the  psoriasis  of  Bate- 
man  ;  moist  or  humid  scall,  the 
impetigo  of  the  same  writer. 
Scald-head  is  probably  scaled  head. 

SCALPELLUM    (dim.  of  scal- 
prum,  a  surgical  knife,  from  scal- 
pere,  to  scrape).    Originally  a  rasp- 
atory, or  instrument  for  scraping 
diseased  bones,   &c.    Celsus  em- 
ploys the  word  scalpellus  to  desig- 
nate the  instrument  used  in  phle- 
botomizing.    Scultetus  describes 
the  lancet  thus  :  "Scalpellus  rec- 
tus est  et  ex  utraque  iucidens 
ilanceola  dictus."    The  term  now 
I  signifies  a  common,  straight  knife, 
I  used  in  surgery. 

•   SCAMMONItJM.  Scammony. 


A  gum-resin  obtained  by  incision 
from  the  living  root  of  Convolvulus 
Scammonia,  a  plant  of  Asia  Minor. 

Scammonin.  The  active  medi- 
cinal principle  of  scammonium. 
It  is  a  glucoside,  possibly  also 
called  jalapin,  convolvulin,  and 
orizabin. 

SCAPE.  A  designation,  in  bo- 
tany, of  the  axis  of  inflorescence, 
which,  in  stemless  plants,  proceeds 
immediately  from  the  ground,  or 
near  it,  as  in  Cowslip.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  radical  peduncle. 

SCA'PHA  {ffKa<pi),  a  skiff",  from 
(TKdiTro},  to  hollow).  A  boat  made 
of  a  hollowed  tree.  Hence  the 
term  is  applied  to — 1,  the  depres- 
sion of  the  outer  ear  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  roots  of  the  anti- 
helix  ;  and  2,  to  the  nodose  bandage, 
a  double-headed  roller,  employed 
for  stopping  htemorrhage,  or  for 
securing  the  compress  after  the 
performance  of  arteriotomy  in  the 
temples. 

SCAPHOCE'PHALISM  (o-zca^^, 
a  boat,  KetpaX'f},  the  head).  The 
formation  of  a  boat-shaped  cranium, 
from  obliteration  or  early  ossifica- 
tion of  the  sagittal  suture.  See 
Synostosis. 

SCAPHOI'DES  OS  (o-ko./.^,  a 
skiff",  elSos,  likeness).  Resembling 
a  scapha,  or  skiff" ;  the  designation 
of  a  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  of  the 
tarsus  ;  and  synonymous  with  the 
term  navicular,  as  applied  to  the 
fossa  which  separates  the  two  roots 
of  the  anti-helix. 

SCAP'TIN.  A  brown,  almost 
tasteless  extractive,  procured  from 
the  Digitalis  inirpurea. 

SCA'PULA  {scaphula,  a  little 
boat  or  skiff").  The  shoulder- 
blade.  Its  upper  surface  is  tra- 
versed by  the  spine,  or  dorsum 
scapula,  a  ridge  of  bone  terminat- 
ing in  the  acromion,  or  the  point 
of  the  shoulder  ;  the  flat  surface 
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is  sometimes  called  venter.  [The 
terms  scapula  and  spatula  both 
convey  the  notion  of  a  blade,  thus 
affording  an  illustration  of  the 
convertibility  of  the  tenues  in  the 
classical  languages,  so  far  as  the 
letter  i.] 

SCAPULj;  ALATJil.  The 
term  applied  to  the  scapulfE  when 
from  muscular  weakness  or  paraly- 
sis they  stick  out  from  the  back 
of  the  shoulders  like  wings. 

SCA'PULAR.  Scapulary.  The 
name  of  a  broad  bandage  divided 
into  two  tails  for  three-quarters  of 
its  length. 

SCARABJl'US.  The  Beetle. 
The  larvae  of  this  insect,  called 
beetle-grubs,  constitute  a  variety  of 
anal  worms. 

SCARF-  or  SCURF-SKIN. 
These  are  names  applied  to  the 
epidermis,  or  outer  layer  of  the 
skin,  "as  though  it  were  the 
scarf  thrown  over  the  unprotected 
derma,  or  from  its  known  constitu- 
tion of  minute  scales,  which  by 
their  separation  and  accumulation 
on  the  surface,  constitute  the  scurf; 
but  to  us  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  the  former  of  these 
terms  takes  its  origin  from  the 
latter,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that 
the  word  scurf-skin  is  the  more 
correct." — U.  Wilson. 

SCARIFICATION  [scarificare, 
to  scarify).  The  making  of  small 
incisions,  or  punctui'es,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abstracting  blood,  fluid  in 
anasarca,  or  air  in  emphysema. 

SCARLATI'NA  (scarlattino, 
fvomsca^'latto,  a  red-coloured  cloth). 
Febris  rubra ;  Scarlet  fever  ;  an 
acute  specific  inflammation  of  the 
cutaneous  and  the  mucous  invest- 
ments of  the  entire  body,  accom- 
panied by  fever  of  an  infectious  and 
contagious  kind. 

Varieties.  —  The  simple  variety 
consists  of  "a  scarlet  rash,  with 


redness  of  the  throat,  but  without 
ulceration;"  the  angiiiose  variety 
is  "a  more  severe  form  of  the 
disease,  with  redness  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  throat,  and  a  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the 
neck."  In  the  malignant  variety, 
"the  throat  tends  to  slough  ;  the 
scarlet  rash  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
visible ;  petechiae  are  often  seen  on 
the  surface,  and  the  fever  is  of  a 
low  form." — Nom.  of  Dis, 

Note.  "  Scarlet  fever  occurs  oc- 
casionally without  any  rash  or  sore 
throat  being  observed." — Ibid. 

SCARPA.  An  Italian  anato- 
mist, 1747-1832.  The  foramina  of 
Scarpa  are  the  two  median  canals 
which  unite  below  with  the  fora- 
mina of  Stensou  and  with  each 
other  to  form  the  anterior  palatine 
foramen  ;  the  triangle  of  Scarpa  is 
situated  in  the  front  of  the  thigh 
immediately  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, which  forms  its  base,  its  apex 
being  below  at  the  meeting  of  the 
sartorius  and  adductor  longus 
ihiiscIgs.  » 

SCARPA'S  SHOE  is  an  appliance 
for  correcting  the  deformity  called 
talipes  equino-varus. 

SCA'TOL  {ffKtis,  cTKaros,  dung). 
A  crystalline  nitrogenous  substance 
possessing  the  odour  of  fceces,  and 
formed  by  putrefaction  in  the  small 
intestine. 

SCATOPHA'GIA  {a-Karo^ayfO), 
to  eat  dirt  or  dung,  from  crKas, 
(TkutSs,  dung,  and  (payeiv,  to  eat). 
Ordure-eating,  a  malady  of  the 
insane. 

SCELOTYRBE'  {aKtKos,  the  leg, 
Tvp^T],  commotion).  Scelotyrbe. 
Literally,  leg-commotion.  A  con- 
tracted and  palsied  state  of  the 
limbs  ;  an  affection  supposed  to 
resemble  our  sea-scurvy.  The 
scelotyrbe  festinans  of  Sauvages  is 
the  shaking  palsy  of  Mr.  Parkinson. 
Sauvages  speaks  of  chorea  under 
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the  name  of  sclerotyrhe  Sancti 
Viti. 

SCHEELE'S  GREEN.  ETneraU 
green.  A  green  pigment,  consist- 
ing of  the  arsenite  of  copper. 

SCHEELE'S  PRUSSIC  ACID. 
This  usually  contains  between  4 
and  5  per  cent,  of  true  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

SGHEE'LIUM.  Another  name 
given  to  the  metal  tungsten  or 
wolframium,  after  Scheele,  the  dis- 
coverer. 

SCHERO'MA  (|t;pJs,  dry,  or 
(Tx^.p'is,  the  dry  land).  A  dry  in- 
Hammation  of  the  eye,  occasioned 
by  defect  of  the  lacrymal  secre- 
tion. 

SCHINDYLE'SIS  (trxifSiXTjo-tj, 
the  act  of  splitting  into  small 
pieces,  from  axiC^>  to  cleave).  A 
form  of  immovable  joint,  in  which 
the  edge  of  one  bone  is  received  into 
a  groove  on  another.  See  Articula- 
tion. 

SCHI'ZOCARP  {crxK'^,  to  split, 
Kapir6s,  fruit).  A  dry  fruit  which 
.  splits  or  breaks  up  into  indehiscent 
pieces,  as  the  carcerule,  the  cre- 
mocarp,  and  the  achenium.  The 
parts  are  called  mericarps. 

SCHIZOMYCE'TES  {<txKw,  to 
i  split,  fivKrjs,  ixvKriTos,  a  mushroom). 
,  Schistomycetes.  These  are  the 
.Bactena  or  minute  vegetable  or- 
iganisms,  globular  or  thread-like  in 
s  shape,  and  multiplying  by  fission. 
:  See  Bacteria. 

SCHLIPPE'S  SALT.  The  sul- 
]  phantimoniate  of  sulphide  of  so- 
idium,  occasionally  used  in  medicine. 

SCHNEIDE'RIAN  MEM- 
1BRANE.  The  pituitary  membrane, 
which  secretes  the  mucus  of  the 
nose  ;  so  named  from  Schneider, 
who  first  described  it. 

SCHREGER'S  LINES.  The 
»wavy  lines  seen  on  the  cut  surface 
oot  the  dentine,  and  due  to  the 
ecurves  of  the  dentine  tubules. 


SCHWANN,  WHITE  SUB- 
STANCE  OF,  See  Medullary 
Sheath. 

SCHWANN,  PRIMITIVE 
SHEATH  OF.  The  thin  external 
covering  of  white  nerve-fibres. 
Schwann  was  a  Belgian  anatomist, 
and  died  in  1882. 

SCHWEINFURT  GREEN.  A 
compound  of  arsenious  acid  and 
oxide  of  coj)per,  resembling 
Scheele's  Green. 

SCIA'TIC  NERVE,  The  ter- 
mination of  the  sacral  or  sciatic 
plexus  ;  it  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
nerves. 

S  C  I  A' T I C  A  (corrupted  from 
ischias,  derived  from  Xirxiov,  the 
hip).  Coxalgia ;  Ischialgia,  flip- 
gout  ;  acute  aching  or  darting  pain 
extending  along  the  course  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  from  the  nates  to  the 
knee,  and  sometimes  to  the  ankle. 

SCILLA.  Squill ;  the  bulb  of 
Urginea  scilla,  containing  an  acrid, 
bitter  principle  called  scillitin. 

SCIRRHUS  {(TKipos,  a  fragment 
of  marble  ;  a  hard  tumor).  This 
term  was  formerly  employed  to 
denote  every  kind  of  induration 
which  remained  after  an  attack  of 
inflammation  ;  it  now  denotes  hard 
cancer,  and  is  defined,  with  the 
other  varieties,  under  the  article 
Cancer.  The  term  is,  correctly, 
sairus  ;  the  Greek  a-Kipfios,  which 
is  commonly  found,  arose  from 
ignorance  that  the  i  is  long  by 
nature. 

SCLERENCEPHA'LIA  (o-zcAtj- 
p6s,  hard,  eyKe((>a\os,  the  brain). 
Induration,  or  hardening  of  the 
brain. 

SCLERENCHYMA  {(ncKnpSs, 
hard,  iyx^ai,  to  pour  in,  eyxvfj-a). 
The  cellular  tissue  of  plants  which 
becomes  thickened  by  a  deposit  of 
wood  within  the  walls  of  the  indi- 
vidual cells. 
SCLE'RIASIS,     SCLERO'SIS  : 
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SCLERO'MA  (a-K\vp6s,  bard).  The 
fii'st  and  second  of  these  words  are 
synonymous,  and  denote  the  act  of 
induration  ;  the  third  denotes  a 
tumor  or  indurated  texture,  a 
fibrous  body  sometimes  found  in 
the  uterus,  and  is  applied  also  to  a 
peculiar  disease  of  newly-born 
infants,  consisting  of  partial  or 
universal  induration  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  with  serous 
effusion.  The  disease  is  some- 
times called  sclerema,  but  without 
reason. 

SCLERODER'MA  {(rK\r,piSep- 
fios,  with  a  hard  skin  or  hide,  from 
tTK\r)p6s,  hard,  Sep^uo,  skin).  Hard 
skin  ;  hardness  of  the  skin  ; 
"hide-bound"  disease.  The  term 
should  be  dermato-  or  dcrmo- 
scleroma. 

SCLE'ROGEN  {(rK\r,p6s,  hard, 
yevvdw,  to  produce).  The  matter 
of  lignification  which  is  deposited 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cells  of 
plants,  contributing  to  their  thick- 
ness.   See  Sclerenchyma. 

SCLE'RONYXIS  {<TKK-np6s,  hard, 
vv^is,  a  pricking).  The  operation 
of  breaking  up  the  lens  by  means 
of  the  point  of  a  needle  passed 
through  the  sclerotic. 

SCLEROPHTHAL'MIA 
{<TK\-i\p6s,  hard,  6(pda\fj.6s,  the  eye). 
Protrusion  of  the  eye-ball.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  attended  with 

ll^I'd  II GSS 

SCLERO-SKELETON  {(rKK-npds, 
hard,  and  skeleton).  The  hard- 
ened or  ossified  fibrous  and  tendi- 
nous tissues  that  enclose  organs. — 
E.  Owen. 

SCLERO'STOMA  DUODE- 
NALE.  See  Anchylostoma  duode- 
7iale. 

SCLERO'TAL  ((TK\7,p6s,  hard). 
A  term  applied  to  the  ossified  part 
of  the  eye-capsule,  (sclerotic  ring), 
in  Aves,  Chelonii,  and  Saurii. 

SCLERO'TIC  ACID.    An  acid 


now  used  in  medicine,  considered 
to  be  the  active  principle  of  ergot. 
— Pharin.  Journ. 

SCLEROTICA  {aKX-np6s,  hard). 
The  dense  fibrous  membrane  form- 
ing the  outer  spheroidal  covering, 
and  constituting  the  white,  of  the 
eye.    See  Cornea. 

1.  Sclerotic-ectomy  (e'/cro/u^,  ex- 
cision). The  operation  of  removing 
a  portion  of  the  sclerotic. 

2.  Sclerotitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  sclerotica,  otherwise  called 
rheumatic  ophthalmia,  frequently 
co-existing  with  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  then  termed 
catarrho-rheumatic  ophthalmia. 

3.  Sclerotomy  (royuTj,  section). 
Incision  into  the  sclerotic  near  the 
sclero- corneal  junction,  an  opera- 
tion for  the  relief  of  glaucoma. 

SCLERO'TIUM  CLAVUS.  The 
name  given  by  De  Candolle  to  the 
fungus  of  the  Ergot.  See  O'idium 
abortifacicns. 

SCLE'ROTOME  {(TK\np6s,  hard, 
T6/xfco,  to  cut).  The  name  given  to 
the  membranous  or  cartilaginous 
partitions  which  in  fishes  and 
some  amphibia  divide  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  transversely.  See 
Myotome. 

SCOBS  [sedbere,  to  scratch). 
Any  kind  of  powder  or  dust  pro- 
duced by  sawing,  filing,  or  boring. 
Hence  we  have  scohs  ferri,  or  steel- 
filings  ;  scobs  guaiaci,  or  guaiacum- 
raspings  ;  scobs  styracina,  or  saw- 
dust, probably  impregnated  with 
liquid  storax,  &c. 

SCO'LEX  {ffKci\-nl  a  worm). 
The  "cystic  worm,"  an  embryoni3 
stage  in' the  development  of  a  tape- 
worm. 

SCOLIO'SIS  [a-KoXiSs,  twisted). 
The  terra  applied  to  lateral  curva- 
ture of  the  spine. 

SCO' PARI  N.  The  probably 
diuretic  principle  contained  in 
Sparothamnus  scoparius  [Spartiu^n 


SCO 

scoparium)  or  common  broom.  See 
Spartein. 

-SCOPE,  -SCOPY  {(TKoirSs,  an 
inspector,  scope,  or  object,  from 
(TKOTre'co,  to  examine).  A  termina- 
tion of  words,  denoting  examination, 
indication,  &c.,  as  in  stetho-scojje, 
an  instrument  for  examining  the 
sounds  of  the  chest  ;  ci'anio- 
scopy,  an  inspection  of  the  skull, 
&c. 

SCORBUTUS.  Scurvy  .  "  A 
chronic  disease,  characterized  by 
sponginess  of  the  gums,  and  the 
occurrence  of  livid  patches  under 
the  skin  of  considerable  extent, 
which  are  usually  harder  to  the 
touch  than  the  surrounding  tissue. " 
— Nom.  of  Bis. 

Scorbutus  is  a  barbarous  term, 
perhaps  derived  from  the  Scla- 
vonic word  scori,  with  a  Latin 
termination.  Scorbutus  has  also 
been  termed  gingibracJiiuvi  and 
gingipedum,  from  its  affecting  the 
gums,  arms,  and  legs,  and  it  is 
usually  distinguished  by  a  set  of 
symptoms  designated  by  the  term 
putrescent. 

SCO'RIA  {(TKup'ia,  from  a-Kwp, 
excrement).  The  scum  or  dross  of 
metals  ;  the  refuse  or  useless  part 
of  any  substance  ;  excrement. 

SCOTO'MA  {(TKdTaiia,  dizziness, 
from  (TKOToo),  to  darken).  Scotoma. 
A  fixed  dark  spot  in  the  field  of  vi- 
sion, as  distinguished  from  muscse 
volitantes,  which  are  flying  spots, 
or  small  fly-like  spots,  floating  in 
the  field  of  vision. 

SpOTT'S  ACID  BATH.  A  bath 
of  diluted  aqua  regia,  employed  by 
the  late  Dr.  Scott  as  a  remedy  for 
jaundice. 
_  SCOTT'S  OINTMENT.  An 
ointment  consisting  of  unguentum 
hydrargyri,  yellow  wax,  olive-oil, 
and  camphor. 

SCRIVENER'S  PALSY.  Para- 
lysis notariorum.    The  occurrence 
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of  spasm  in  the  act  of  wiiting.  See 
Writers'  Cramp. 

SCROBI'CULUS  CORDIS  (dim. 
of  scrobs,  a  depression).  The  pit 
of  the  stomach  ;  the  slight  depres- 
sion observed  just  below  the  ensi- 
forra  cartilage. 

SCRO'EULA  {scrofa,  a  sow). 
Struma.  "A  constitutional  disease, 
resulting  either  in  the  deposit  of 
tubercle  or  in  specific  forms  of 
inflammation  or  ulceration. " — 
Nom.  of  Dis. 

Fanciful  derivation.  The  Greeks 
termed  the  disease  Ghoirades 
(xoipas,  diminutive  of  xo^po^i  ^ 
sow).  Forbes  conjectured"  that 
' '  the  smooth,  rounded,  conglome- 
rated swellings  of  the  submaxillary 
glands,  to  which  the  term  was  at 
first  restricted,  suggested  the  name 
from  their  fanciful  resemblance  to 
a  litter  of  young  pigs  lying  huddled 
together,  or  even  from  the  form  of 
a  single  swelling,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance in  its  rounded  outline  to 
the  animal.  This  notion  may  seem 
to  derive  gi-eater  plausibility  from 
the  fact  that  the  Greeks  actually 
gave  the  same  name  of  a  young  pig 
(xoipas)  to  small  rocks  just  rising 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  from 
their  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
back  of  a  pig  when  swimming ;  and 
it  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant 
to  add,  that  the  swelling  produced 
by  a  blow  upon  the  face  of  head  is 
vulgarly  termed  a  mouse."  See 
Struma. 

SCRO'FULO-DERMA  (scrofula, 
and  Sepfia,  skin).  Cutaneous  scro- 
fula, occurring  in  the  forms  of  tu- 
bercle and  of  ulcer.  Scrofulo-derma 
unguale  is  scrofulous  inflammation 
of  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  sometimes 
producing  what  is  called  clubbed 
finger.  Scrofulo-derma  verrucosum 
is  a  term  applied  by  Dr.  McCall 
Anderson  to  a  supposed  form  of  lupus, 
which  he  designates  verrucosus. 

2  T 
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The  term  scrofulo-derma  is  hybrid 
aiiduuclassicallycomponnded.  Hip- 
pocrates uses  the  word  xo'poSes  for 
scrofula.  The  classical  term  would 
therefore  be  dermato-  or  dermo- 
cJi/OST  cedes 

SCROFULO'SIS  (scrofula,  and 
the  Greek  termination  -sis).  A 
barbarous  word,  denoting  a  morbid 
state  of  the  nature  of  scrofula. 

SCROTUM.  A  leathern  bag. 
A  collective  term  for  the  envelopes 
of  the  testes,  consisting  of  the 
cutaneous  envelope,  the  dartos,  the 
cremaster  muscle,  the  fibrous  coat, 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis, 

1.  Scrotum,  cancer  of.  Chimney- 
sweeper's cancer,  beginning  as  a 
wai't-like  excrescence  in  the  inferior 
part  of  the  scrotum.    See  Soot-wart. 

2.  Scrotal  tumor.  The  name 
given  to  a  form  of  Elexihantiasis 
in  India,  where  it  is  apt  to  attack 
the  scrotum,  which  it  converts  into 
a  huge  tumor. 

3.  Scroto-cele  {KijKr],  a  tumor). 
A  hernia  which  has  descended  into 
the  scrotum. 

SCRU'PLE  {scrupulum,  dim.  of 
scrupus,  a  term  for  a  sort  of  pebble, 
probably  used  in  counting).  A 
term  now  used  for  the  third  part 
of  a  drachm,  or  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  an  ounce,  in  the  apothe- 
caries' division  of  tlie  Troy  pound. 
The  scrupulum  has  also  been  de- 
scribed as  a  small  pebble,  such  as 
found  its  way  between  the  sandal 
and  the  foot,  and  hence  the  word 
has  been  used  to  denote  a  difficulty 
or  objection. 

SCURF.  Ftirfur.  Exfoliation 
of  the  cuticle,  in  minute  portions 
or  scales.  This  occurs  continually  ; 
but  when  it  is  excessive,  it  consti- 
tutes the  disease  pityriasis. 

SCURVY.  The  vernacular  term 
for  scorbutus,  a  morbid  state  in- 
duced by  long  privation  of  fresh 
vegetable  diet.    See  Scorbutus. 


BiMon  Scurvy.  The  popular 
name  given  by  the  Irish  peasantry 
to  a  cutaneous  disease  prevalent 
in  parts  of  Ireland  during  the 
famine  years  of  1847-8-9,  and 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of 
isolated  excrescences  presenting  a 
convex  surface  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  an  ordinary  button. 

SCUTE'LLUM  (dim.  of  scutum, 
a  shield).  Apotliecium.  A  little 
shield  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  little 
coloured  cup  or  disc,  found  in  the 
substance  of  lichens ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  rim,  and  contains 
asci,  or  tubes  filled  with  sporules. 

SCU'TIFORM  {scutum,  a  shield, 
forma,  likeness).  Shaped  like  a 
shield  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  sternum.  The  knee- 
pan  is  sometimes  called  the  os 
scutiforme. 

SCY'BALA  {(TK\)^a.\ov,  excre- 
ment). [Small  indurated  balls  or 
fragments,  into  which  the  fjeces 
become  converted,  after  long  re- 
tention in  the  colon. 

SEA-TANGLE.  The  Laminaria 
digitata,  a  common  marine  plant, 
the  dried  stem  of  which  is  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  sponge 
in   making  tents.      See  Simnge- 

SEBA'CEOUS  {sebacmis,  a  tallow- 
candle,  from  seMtm,  suet).  Siiety  ; 
a  term  applied  to  follicles  which 
secrete  a  peculiar  oily  matter,  and 
are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 
skin  ;  and  to  a  variety  of  encysted 
ttimor,  occurring  from  obstruction 
of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands.  When  the  contained 
matter  is  soft  and  white,  the  tumor 
is  termed  atheromatous;  when 
yellowish,  like  bees'  wax,  melicerous; 
when  white  and  fatty,  steatotnatous. 
See  Steatoma. 

SEBA'CIC  GROUP  (sc6im,  suet). 
A  small  class  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, the  principal  member  of 
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which  is  sebacic  or  pyroleic  acid, 
forming  salts  called  sebates. 

SEBI'PAROUS  GLAND  {sehim, 
suet,  2}(<'>'ire,  to  produce).  A  small 
ramified  and  lobulated  organ,  em- 
bedded in  the  substance  of  the 
derma,  and  furnished  with  an  ex- 
cretory duct,  which  opens  on  the 
surface  of  the  epidermis,  or  into 
the  hair-follicles,  and  contains  a 
sebaceous  or  suety  matter.  See 
SudorijKirous  gland. 

SEBOKRHCE'A  {sebum  ot  sevum, 
suet,  and  pea,  to  flow).  An  un- 
classical  term,  denoting  a  flow  or 
discharge  of  sebaceous  matter.  See 
Stearrhoea. 

SEBUM  or  SEVUM.  Tallow, 
suet,  grease.  Pliny,  alluding  to  the 
relation  of  adeps  to  sebum,  says, 
"Qu£e  ratio  adipis,  eadem  in  his 
qune  ruminant,  sevi  est." 

SECA'LE  CEREA'LE.  Common 
Rye  ;  a  grass  yielding  rye-flour, 
w-hich  is  employed  in  making  bread 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  Pulmenttim, 
orjusculumsecalinumisvy  e-'potta.ge. 

Secale  cornutum.  Spurred  rye 
or  ergot ;  a  disease  of  the  grain, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  para- 
sitic fungus.    See  Ergota. 

SECE'RNENTS  {secernere,  to 
separate).  The  name  of  those 
vessels  whose  function  it  is  to 
deposit  matters  separated  from  the 
blood,  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body.  See 
Secretio7i. 

SECONDARY  DISEASE. 
Disease  following  after  or  upon 
some  other  disease,  as  secondary 
syphilis.    See  Primary  Disease. 

SECRETION,  ANIMAL  [secer- 
nere, to  separate).  The  separation 
of  a  special  substance  from  the 
blood  by  the  action  of  a  secernnent 
or  secreting  organ  or  gland. 
Secreted  substances,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  are  of  two  kinds, 
viz. — 


1.  Excreta.  Substances  which 
existed  previously  in  the  blood, 
and  are  merely  eliminated  from  it, 
as  the  urea,  which  is  excreted  by 
the  kidneys  ;  and  the  lactic  acid 
and  its  salts,  which  are  components 
both  of  the  urine  and  of  the  cuta- 
neous perspiration. 

2.  Secreta.  Substances  which 
cannot  be  simply  separated  from 
the  blood,  since  they  do  not  pre- 
exist in  it,  but  are  newly  produced 
from  the  proximate  components 
of  the  blood,  by  a  chemical  process, 
as  the  bile,  the  semen,  the  milk, 
mucus,  &c. 

SECRETIONS,  VEGETABLE. 
Various  matters  secreted  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  descending  sap  of 
plants  and  elaborated  by  particular 
organs.  These  matters  are  of  two 
kinds  : — 

1.  Nutritive  secretions.  Sub- 
stances which,  having  been  formed 
in  the  plant,  are  used  for  develop- 
ing its  tissues,  and  constructing 
the  mass  of  which  it  is  composed, 
as  starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  oil,  and 
protein.  These  substances,  being 
mutually  convertible  into  one 
another,  and  thus  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  assimilative  pro- 
cesses of  vegetation,  are  termed 
assimilable  secretions. 

2.  Special  secretions.  Substances 
which,  when  once  formed,  are  not 
liable  to  change,  and  are  certainly 
never  converted  into  nutritive 
secretions  ;  hence  they  are  termed 
non-assimilable  secretions.  To  this 
class  belong  colouring  mattei's,  as 
chlorophyll,  volatile  oils,  acids, 
alkaloids,  and  resins. 

SECRE'TIVENESS  {secretus, 
separate).  A  term  in  phi'enology, 
indicative  of  a  propensity  to  con- 
ceal emotion,  and  to  be  secret  in 
thought,  word,  and  action.  It  is 
common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals.    Its  organ,  according  to 
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phrenologists,  is  seated  immedi- 
ately above  that  of  Destructiveiiess, 

SEC  U'N  DINES  {secundus, 
second).  The  after-birth,  consist- 
ing of  the  placenta  and  its  mem- 
branes. In  botany,  the  secundine 
is  the  interior  of  the  two  sacs  of 
the  ovule,  lying  within  the  primine. 

SEDA'NTIA  {sedare,  to  allay). 
Sedativa  ;  dejJrijnentia.  A  class  of 
neurotic  medicines  which  directly 
diminish  the  force  of  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  other  organs  by 
repressing  the  nervous  influence. 
See  Stimulants. 

SE'DATIVE  SALT.  Sal  seda- 
tivum  Honibergi.  A  name  occa- 
sionally given  to  boracic  acid,  a 
hydrated  oxide  of  boron. 

SE'DATIVES  {sedarc,  to  allay). 
Medicinal  agents  which  diminish 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  They 
must  be  distinguished  from  depres- 
sants, which  increase  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  from  the  pure  nar- 
cotics, which,  in  large  doses,  induce 
coma  and  apoplexy,  while  seda- 
tives, in  large  doses,  occasion  de- 
lirium. 

SEDES.  Literally,  a  seat  ;  in 
an  extended  sense,  the  fundament ; 
also,  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  fundament  ;  an  evacuation. 

SEED-LIKE  FRUITS.  These 
are  the  fruits  of  the  Lamiaceae, 
Boraginaceae,  and  some  other 
families,  which,  until  they  were 
discovered  to  possess  a  pericarpial 
covering,  were  described  as  "naked 
seeds."  Really  naked  seeds  do 
occur  in  the  families  Coniferm  and 
Cycadaceae. 

SEED  OF  PLANTS.  The  fe- 
cundated and  matured  vegetable 
ovum  ;  a  body  enclosed  in  a  peri- 
carp, and  containing  an  organized 
embryo,  capable  of  being  developed 
into  an  individual  plant  similar  to 
that  from  which  it  derived  its 
origin. 


SEGMENTAL  ORGANS.  These 
arc  tubular  excretory  organs  found 
in  some  invertebrates  and  in  Elas- 
mo-branch  fishes  ;  they  correspond 
to  the  Wolffian  bodies  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles. 

SEGMENTATION.  The  divi- 
sion of  one  cell  into  two  or  more  ; 
the  result  of  the  fecundation  of 
the  ovum  is  the  cleavage  of  the 
yelk  substance,  with  the  fonnation 
of  numerous  cells  {germ  segmen- 
tation). 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS.  Two 
drachms  of  tartarized  soda,  and 
two  scruples  of  bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  in  a  blue  paper  ;  and  half  a 
drachm  of  powdered  tartaric  acid 
in  a  white  paper.  They  have  no 
analogy  to  "  Seidlitz  Water." 
(The  proper  term  is  Sedlitz. ) 

SEIGNETTE'S  SALT.  Jtochellc 
salt.  Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda, 
discovered  by  Seignette,  an  apo- 
thecary of  Rochelle. 

SEISMOGRAPH  {(Teia-/j.6s,  a 
shaking,  ypd0a),  to  write).  An  in- 
strument for  recording  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface  during 
an  earthquake  shock. 

SELE'NE  UNGU'IUM  (<reX^vr;, 
the  moon,  unguis,  a  nail.  A  nail- 
moon  ;  a  curious  designation  of  the 
white  spot  sometimes  seen  on  the 
nail.    See  Mendacia  unguium. 

SELE'NIUM  {a-eX'fiyr,,  the  moon). 
A  non-metallic  elementarj'^  body, 
discovered  in  the  sulphiir  of  Fah- 
lun,  and  named  from  its  strong 
analogy  to  the  metal  tellurium, 
which  is  named  from  tellus,  the 
earth.  It  combines  with  oxygen, 
forming  the  selcnious  and  sclcnic 
adds  ;  and  these  form  salts  with 
bases,  termed  respectively  sclcni- 
ates  and  selenites. 

Seleniuretted  hydrogen.  A  gase- 
ous compound  of  selenium  and  hy- 
drogen, analogous  to  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
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SELE-ESTEEM.  A  term  in 
phrenology,  indicative  of  self- 
respect,  self-interest,  love  of  inde- 
pendence, and  personal  dignity. 
It  is  common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Its  organ  is  placed  by 
phrenologists  at  the  middle  of  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  head, 
directly  above  Inhabitiveness,  with 
which  Dr.  Gall  confounded  it. 

SELLA  TU'RCICA  {sella,  a 
seat).  A  designation  of  a  part  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  resembling  a 
Turkish  saddle,  and  likewise  termed 
sella  equina  and  sella  sjjheno'ides. 

SELTZER  WATER  (or,  more 
correctly,  Sellers  Water).  Aqua 
Selterana.  A  purgative  water, 
consisting  of  §xsft.  of  water,  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
with  gi'.  iv.  of  subcarbonate  of 
soda,  gr.  ij.  of  subcarbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  gr.  xx.  of  muriate  of 
soda  dissolved  in  it.  It  occurs 
native  at  Selters,  in  Nassau. 

SEMEIO'LOGY  {a-riixelov,  a  sign, 
\6yos,  an  account).  That  branch 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  the 
signs  of  diseases,  and  of  their 
comparative  value.  See  Sympto- 
matology. 

SEMEIOTIG.  That  which  has 
to  do  with  signs  and  symptoms  of 
disease. 

SEMEI'ON  {crviJ-e'iov,  a  sign,  a 
spot).  A  term  applied  to  a  spot 
which  is  redder  and  more  irregular 
than  lenticella,  probably  a  small 
vascular  n£evirs. 

SE'MEN  {serere,  to  sow).  The 
fecundating  fluid  of  the  male,  con- 
sisting of  three  distinct  elements, 
viz.  a  fluid,  granules,  and  animal- 
cules or  spermatozoa. 

SEMEN-GONTRA.  Semmcine ; 
harhotine.  A  strong,  aromatic, 
bitter  drug  imported  from  Aleppo 
and  Barbary  as  a  vermifuge,  and 
produced,  according  to  Batka,  by 
the  Artemisia  Sieberi. 


SEMI-.  A  Latin  prefix,  de- 
rived from  semis,  denoting  half. 
In  Greek  compounds,  the  term 
hemi-  is  correctly  employed. 

1.  Semi-amplexicaxil.  Half  stem- 
embracing  ;  applied  to  leaves  which 
partially  sheath  the  stem. 

2.  Sevii-anatropous.  A  term  de- 
noting the  same  as  amphitropous, 
except  that  in  the  former  the 
ovule  is  parallel  with  the  funiculus, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  at  right 
angles  with  it. 

3.  Semi-circular  canals.  Three 
bony  passages  of  the  internal  ear, 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  opening  into  the  vesti- 
bule. Two  of  these,  being  vertical, 
are  called  tlie  anterior  and  posterior 
semicircular  canals ;  the  third,  lying 
outside  and  horizontally,  is  termed 
the  external  or  horizontal  semi- 
circular canal. 

4.  Semi-eiqnum.  A  half-bath 
or  slipper-bath  ;  a  bath  which 
reaches  only  to  the  hip  ;  called  by 
the  Erench,  demi-hain.  The  Latin 
word  semi-cupce  is  a  half-tun,  from 
ctcpa,  a  tub  or  cask. 

5.  Semi-fiosculous.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  those  florets  of  the  Com- 
positoj,  which  are  ligulate,  or  strap- 
shaped,  as  in  Taraxacum.  The 
limbs  of  the  cohering  petals  cohere 
on  one  side  of  the  floret,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  lialf- a- floret. 

6.  Semi-lunar  fihro-cartilages. 
Two  falciform  plates  of  fibro-car- 
tilage,  situated  around  the  margin 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 

7.  Semi-lunar  fold.  A  crescen- 
tiform  fold  of  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  sup- 
posed by  some  anatomists  to  be  a 
rudiment  of  the  membrana  nicti- 
tans,  or  third  eye-lid,  found  in 
some  reptiles,  in  birds,  and  certain 
fishes. 

8.  Semi-lunar   ganglia.  Two 
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ganglia,  sitiiated  on  each  side  of 
the  aorta,  on  a  level  with  the  cceliac 
artery. 

9.  Semi-lunar  notch.  An  inden- 
tation in  the  form  of  a  half-moon 
between  the  coracoid  process  and 
the  superior  border  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

10.  Semi-lunar  valves.  Three 
semi-circular  valves,  which  guard 
the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Similar  valves  are  placed  around 
the  commencement  of  the  aorta. 

11.  Semi-membranosiis.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  tuber  ischii,  and 
inserted  into  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
It  bends  the  leg. 

12.  Semi-spinales.  Two  muscles 
connected  with  the  transverse  and 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

13.  Semi-tcndinosus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  tuber  ischii,  and 
inserted  into  the  tibia  ;  it  is  the 
semi-ncrvosus  of  Winslow.  It 
bends  the  leg. 

SEMOLI'NA  {Semo,  a  tutelary 
deity  of  sown  corn).  The  large 
hard  grains  of  wheat-flour,  I'etained 
in  the  bolting  machine  after  the 
finer  flour  has  passed  through.  See 
Manna  Krout. 

SE'NECIN.  An  American  re- 
medial agent,  procured  from  the 
Senecio  gracilis.  From  its  value 
in  regulating  catamenial  derange- 
ments, it  has  been  named  the 
"  Female  Regulator." 

SE'NEGiE  EADIX.  Senega- 
root  ;  the  dried  root  of  Polygala 
Senega,  a  plant  of  North  America. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  its  having 
been  employed  by  the  Sencgaroo 
Indians  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
the  rattle-snake. 

Senegin.  A  name  given  to  poly- 
galic  acid,  the  active  principle  of 
the  senega-root,  residing  in  its 
■cortical  part. 

SENNA.  A  general  term  for 
the  dried  leaves  of  several  species 


of  Cassia.  Their  purgative  prin- 
ciple has  been  procured  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  and  called  cathartine. 

SENN'S  PLATES.  Discs  of 
decalcified  bone  used  to  facilitate 
the  suturing  together  of  the  two 
divided  ends  of  the  intestine. 
Senn,  a  living  American  surgeon. 

SENSIBI'LITY  {sentirc,  to  per- 
ceive). A  term  expressing,  gene- 
rally, the  state  of  the  feelings  or 
character,  but  employed  in  phy- 
siology to  denote  a  property  be- 
longing exclusively  to  animal  life, 
and  always  connected  with  the 
nervous  system.  To  avoid  this 
ambiguous  signification,  the  term 
sensitivity  has  been  suggested, 
which  may  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  nervous  system  as  contrac- 
tility bears  to  the  muscular. 

1.  Sensible.  An  ambiguous  term, 
applied  in  the  French  language  to 
a  body  capable  of  receiving,  of 
producing,  or  of  conducting  sensa- 
tions. In  English,  part  of  the 
difficulty  may  be  removed  by  em- 
ploying the  word  sentient  in  the 
first,  and  sensitive  in  the  third  of 
these  cases  ;  but  we  have  still  a 
fourth,  and  that  the  most  ordinary, 
use  of  the  word  sensible,  as  ex- 
pressing the  state  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers. 

2.  Sensation.  A  term  generally 
applied  to  the  eff"ect  produced  on 
the  sensorium  by  an  impression 
transmitted  to  it  by  a  nerve.  Dr. 
Bostock  would  extend  the  term  to 
all  the  actions  of  the  nervous 
system,  including  both  the  organic 
and  animal  sensibility  of  Bichat, 
and  the  nervous  and  sensorial 
powers  of  Dr.  Philip. 

3.  Perception.  A  mode  or  species 
of  sensation,  corresponding,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  Bichat's  ani- 
mal sensibility,  and  more  nearly 
with  Dr.  Philip's  sensorial  powers. 

4.  Sentiment.    A  term  employed 
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by  Magendie,  and  some  other 
French  writers,  as  nearly  synony- 
mous with  perception.  Bichat  uses 
the  word  tact  in  nearly  the  same 
sense.  Legallois,  however,  employs 
the  word  sentiment  as  correlative 
with  movement,  expressing  nervous 
action  generally. 

5.  Perceptivity.  A  term  sug- 
gested to  express  the  power,  which 
certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
possess,  of  exciting  perceptions. 
Richerand  employed  perceptibilit6 
in  this  sense. — Bostock. 

SENSO'RIUM  COMMU'NE. 
This  is  a  place  in  which,  as  in  a 
centre,  the  nerves  appropriated  to 
sense  as  well  as  to  motion  meet  and 
communicate,  and  in  which  the  im- 
pressions of  the  sensorial  nerves  are 
reflected  upon  the  ?)iotor  nerves.  It 
is  not  one  place  in  which  celebrated 
writers  have  fixed  it,  as  the  pineal 
gland,  the  corpus  callosum,  the 
corpora  striata,  the  centrum  ovale, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  &c. 

SE'NSORY  NERVES  {sentire, 
to  perceive).  A  term  applied  to 
those  nerves  which  convey  impres- 
sions to  the  neural  axis,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  motory  nerves, 
which  convey  stimuli  to  the 
muscles,  and  to  those  organs  which 
place  us  in  certain  relations  to 
external  matter,  as  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  and  tongue.  The  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  the 
motory ;  the  posterior,  the  sen- 
sory. 

SE'PAL.  A  term  of  uncertain 
origin,  denoting  each  division  of 
the  calyx  in  plants.  When  these 
are  distinct  from  one  another,  the 
calyx  is  called  polysepalotts  ;  when 
they  cohere  by  their  margins,  the 
calyx  is  termed  monosepalous,  or 
more  correctly  gamosepalous.  Ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  sepals 
we  may  have  a  di-,  tri-,  teira-,  or 
penta-sepalous  calyx,  denoting  re- 


spectively the  presence  of  two, 
three,  four,  or  fi.ve  sepals. 

SE'PIA.  The  Cuttle-fish  ;  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  Cephalopods, 
the  "  bone"  of  which,  when  ground 
into  powder,  constitutes  pounce, 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  denti- 
frice. The  pigment  called  sepia  is 
obtained  from  the  ink-bag  of  an 
Oriental  species. 

SE'PIRINE.  A  resinous  alka- 
loid found,  along  with  hebirine,  in 
the  bark  of  the  Bebeeru-tree  of 
British  Guiana. 

SE'PSIN  (o-T^TTco,  to  putrefy).  A 
highly  poisonous  crystalline  body 
prepared  in  the  form  of  sulphate 
from  putrefying  yeast  by  Bergmann 
and  Schmiedeberg  ;  Bergmann  re- 
gards it  as  a  product  actually 
secreted  by  bacteria. 

SE'PTIC  (o-T^TTcu,  to  putrefy). 
Relating  to  putrefaction  ;  causing 
putrefaction  ;  septic  diseases  are 
those  which  are  due  to  puti-efac- 
tion. 

SEPTIC^'MIA  (o-TjTTTi/co'y,  pu- 
ti'efying,  from  o-^ttco,  to  putrefy, 
aifxa,  blood).  Contamination  of 
the  blood  with  micro-organisms 
which  rapidly  multiply  in  the 
system  with  the  production  of 
high  fever  ;  it  differs  from  pyte- 
mia  by  the  absence  of  secondary 
QiIdscbsscs 

SEPTIC  INTOXICATION.  See 

SEPTI'CIDAL  {septiim,  a  parti- 
tion, ccedere,  to  cut).  That  kind  of 
dehiscence  in  which  the  septa  of  a 
compound  fruit  separate  each  into 
two  lamince.  See  Loculicidal  and 
Septifragal. 

SEPTI'FRAGAL  {septum,  a  par- 
tition, frangere,  to  break).  That 
kind  of  dehiscence  in  which  the 
backs  of  the  carpels  separate  from 
the  septa,  which  adhere  to  the 
axis.  See  Loculicidal  and  Sepiici- 
dal. 
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SE'PTUM  [sepes,  a  hedge). 
Literally,  an  enclosure  or  fenced 
place. 

1.  Septum  auricularum.  The 
partition  which  separates  the 
right  from  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

2.  Septum  ventriculorum.  The 
partition  which  separates  the  right 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart. 

3.  Septum  lucidicm.  The  in- 
ternal thin  and  semi-transparent 
boundary  of  the  lateral'ventricle  of 
the  brain. 

4.  Septum  narium.  The  carti- 
laginous partition  of  the  nostrils. 

5.  Septum  transversum.  The 
diaphragm,  which  separates  the 
thorax  from  the  abdomen.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  ten- 
torium cerehelli,  which  separates 
the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum. 

6.  Se2)tum  crurale.  A  thin  layer 
of  cellular  tissue  which  closes  the 
femoral  ring,  and  retains  the  lym- 
phatic gland  in  its  position. 

7.  Sep)tum  pectiniforme.  An  in- 
complete partition,  which  divides 
the  cavity  of  the  corpus  cavernosum 
into  two  lateral  portions. 

8.  Septum  recto-vaginale.  A  vas- 
cular lace-work,  which  connects  the 
rectum  with  the  vagina, 

9.  Septicm  scroti.  A  partition 
formed  by  the  dartos,  dividing  the 
scrotum  into  two  equal  cavities, 
and  separating  the  testes. 

10.  Septibm,  or  dissepiment,  in 
botany,  denotes  a  partition  found 
in  a  compound  ovary,  formed  by 
the  united  sides  of  two  cohering 
carpels.  There  are,  consequently, 
as  many  septa  as  there  are  carpels. 

SEQUE'LA  {scqui,  to  follow). 
Consequentia.  A  morbid  affection 
which  follows  another,  as  anasarca 
after  scarlatina,  &c. 

SEQUE'STRUM  {sequestH,  to 
sever).    The  portion  of  dead  bone 


which  is  detached  in  exfoliation,  or 
separation  of  the  superficial  layer  of 
bone,  by  necrosis. 

The  hybrid  term  sequestrotomy  is 
used  to  denote  the  operation  which 
has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  a 
sequestrum. 

SERALBU'MEN  (servm  and  al- 
humcn),  A  name  given  to  the 
albumen  of  the  blood,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  albumen  of  the  egg,  or 
ovalbumen. 

SERI'CIC  ACID.  Myristic  add. 
An  acid  obtained  from  the  solid 
portion  of  the  butter  of  nutmegs, 
the  seeds  of  the  Myristica  mos- 
chata. 

Sericine.  A  white  crystalline 
fat,  forming  an  ingi'edient  of  the 
butter  of  nutmegs,  and  composed  of 
sericic  acid  aud  glycerine. 

SE'RICUM  {Seres,  the  Chinese). 
Silk.  Hence,  scricum  vesicans,  or 
taffeta  vesicatoria,  blistering  silk. 
Sericum  dictum  Anglicum  (French 
Codex),  English  court  plaster. 

SEROCYSTIC  TUMOR.  The 
same  as  Adeno-sarcoma. 

SERO-PUS.  The  name  given  to 
pus  when  diluted  with  serum.  See 
Fus. 

SERO'SITY.  1.  The  watery 
fluid  which  remains  after  the  albu- 
minous coagulation  of  serum  by 
heat  of  160°  Fahr.  2.  The  thin 
watery  liquid  forming  the  chief 
constituent  of  most  animal  fluids, 
as  blood,  milk,  &c. 

SERPENTA'RIuE  RADIX. 
Serpeutary  root ;  the  dried  rhizome 
of  the  Aristolochia  Serpentaria, 
Serpeutary,  or  Vu-ginian  Snakeroot, 
a  plant  of  the  southern  parts  of 
North  America,  said  to  have  been 
used  as  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of 
serpents. 

SERPI'GO  {serpere,  to  creep). 
Ringworm,  or  tetter.  It  is  so 
called  from  its  creeping  over  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  in  this 
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respect  it  corresponds  with  the 
Greek  term  herpes. 

SE'ERA.  Literally,  a  saw.  A 
dentation,  or  tooth-like  articulating 
process  of  certain  bones,  as  those  of 
the  cranium. 

1.  Serratiis  inagnus.  A  muscle 
of  the  lateral  thoracic  region, 
arising  by  fleshy  serrations  from 
the  upper  ribs,  and  inserted  into 
the  whole  length  of  the  scapula, 

2.  Serrcitus  posticus.  The  name 
of  two  muscles  of  the  back,  the 
superior  and  the  inferior,  arising 
from  some  of  the  vertebra,  and  in- 
serted by  serrations  into  several  of 
the  ribs. 

SERRE-ARTERE.  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Deschamps,  for 
compressing  the  artery,  and  tight- 
ening the  ligature,  in  the  operation 
for  aneurysm. 

SERRE-FINE.  A  variety  of 
suture  employed  when  very  accur- 
ate union  of  the  lips  of  a  wound  is 
required,  as  in  cuts  of  the  face, 

SERRE-NCEUD.  An  instrument 
used  in  applying  and  tightening 
ligatures,  and  consisting  of  a  long, 
narrow,  round  piece  of  silver,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  a  little  ring, 
or  hole  ;  and  at  the  other,  in  a  kind 
of  gi'oove,  or  notch. 

SE'RTULUM.  A  name  applied 
by  some  continental  botanists  to 
the  simple  umbel,  the  term  umbel 
being  by  them  restricted  to  the 
compound  form  of  this  inflores- 
cence. The  application  of  a  dis- 
tinct name  to  this  kind  of  inflores- 
cence has  been  censured,  although, 
upon  the  same  grounds,  the  use  of 
the  terms  raceme  and  corymb 
might  be  censured,  these  modes  of 
inflorescence  being  merely  modifica- 
tions of  the  spike. 

SERUM  LACTIS.  Whey  ;  the 
fluid  part  of  milk  obtained  by 
separation  of  the  curd  and  oil.  It 
contains  the  saccharine  principle. 


SERUM  OF  THE  BLOOD, 
The  thin,  yello)vish  fluid  constitu- 
ent of  the  blood,  which  separates 
from  the  red,  semi-solid  mass  called 
clot  or  crassamentum,  during  coagu- 
lation. It  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  lijmpha  or  liqzcor  sangji- 
inis,  which  is  a  clear,  colourless 
fluid,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
the  free  red  globules  before  coagu- 
lation has  taken  place.    See  Blood. 

1.  Serum  of  the  chyle.  The  thin 
fluid  which  separates  fi'om  the 
coagulum  of  the  chyle,  after  it 
has  been  removed  from  the 
thoracic  duct.  It  is  a  solution  of 
albumen,  containing  globules  in 
suspension, 

2.  Serum  saTiguinis  cxsiccatxim. 
A  preparation  consisting  of  ordi- 
nary blood-albumen  in  a  powdered 
state. 

3.  Serous  cyst.  A  simple  cyst, 
containing  serum  or  colloid  matter. 

SE'SAMOID  {crna-dfiT],  an  Indian 
bean,  dSos,  likeness).  The  desig- 
nation of  small  bones,  resembling 
the  semen  sesami,  found  at  the  roots 
of  the  first  joint  of  tlie  thumb  and 
of  the  gi'eat  toe. 

SESQUI-  (contracted  fi-om 
semisque,  and  a-half).  A  prefix 
denoting  the  due  quantity  and 
a-half  more.  It  is  used  when  the 
elements  of  an  oxide  are  as  1  to  1^, 
or  as  2  to  3.  The  sulphides  of  the 
same  substance  are  similarly  desig- 
nated. 

1.  Sescuncia  (quasi  sesqui-uncia). 
An  ounce  and  a-half. 

2.  Sescuplicm  (quasi  sesqui- 
plum,  from  sesqui,  and  plica,  a 
fold).  One  and  a  half-fold  ;  thus 
sescuplo-carburet,  one  and  a  half- 
fold  carburet. 

3.  Sesqui-oxide.  An  oxide  which 
contains  once  and  a-half  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  protoxide,  and  is 
capable  of  combining  with  acids, 
to  form  salts. 
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4.  Sesqui-salt.  A  salt  which  has 
three  equivalents  of  one  component 
and  two  of  another. 
_  SE'SSILE  {sessilis,  of  or  for 
sitting).  That  which  is  seated 
upon  anything :  a  leaf  is  sessile 
on  the  stem  when  it  has  no  petiole ; 
an  anther  is  sessile  which  has  no 
filament  ;  an  ovule  is  sessile  which 
has  no  funiculus  or  podosperm. 

SETA.  A  bristle.  The  stalk 
which  supports  the  theca  or  urn 
of  Mosses.  A  short  and  stiff 
bristle  of  certain  plants. 

SETA  EQUI'NA.  The  horse- 
hair-worm, or  gordius.  The  Lap- 
landers are  subject  to  a  disease, 
which  they  term  uUen  or  Jiotme, 
supposed  to  arise  from  drinking 
the  half-pirtrid  water  of  stagnant 
marshes  or  ditches  inhabited  by 
this  worm. 

SETA'CEUM  {seta,  a  bristle  or 
horse-hair).  A  seton  ;  a  kind  of 
issue,  usually  made  with  a  fiat 
needle,  threaded  with  a  skein  of 
silk,  and  termed  a  seton-needle. 
Horse-hairs  were  first  used  to 
keep  open  the  wound. 

SE'VUM  OVI'LLUM.  Adejys 
ovilhis.  Mutton-suet  ;  the  fat 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
kidneys  of  the  sheep. 

Sevum  prceparatum.  Prepared 
suet,  the  internal  fat  of  the  abdo- 
men of  the  Ovis  aries,  or  sheep, 
purified  by  melting  and  straining. 

SEWAGE  FUNGUS.  Beggia- 
toa  alba.  A  remarkable  organism 
occurring  abundantly  and  uni- 
versally in  the  effluent  water  from 
sewage  works,  and  consisting  of 
an  immense  quantit}'  of  colourless 
threads,  with  but  little  or  no 
chlorophyll,  full  of  granular  proto- 
plasm, and  containing  a  number 
of  bright  strongly-refracting  gran- 
ular particles. 

SEWAGE-TEST.  Heisch's  test 
for  seivage  in  ordinary  water  con- 


sists in  adding  a  few  grains  of  pure 
sugar  to  the  water,  and  exposing  it 
freely  to  light  for  some  hours,  when 
the  liquid'will  become  turbid  from 
the  formation  of  a  well-marked 
fungus,  if  sewage  to  the  smallest 
amount  be  present. 

SEX'UAL  SELECTION.  The 
name  of  a  supposed  process  of 
evolution,  propounded  by  Mr. 
Darwin  as  supplementary  to  his 
hypothesis  of  "Natural  Selec- 
tion," and  founded  upon  sexual 
preferences.  See  Darwinian  Hy- 
pothesis. 

SEX'UAL  SYSTEM.  The  sys- 
tem of  classifying  plants,  invented 
by  Linnaeus,  and  founded  upon 
the  number  and  peculiarities  of 
the  sexual  organs.  See  Linnman 
System. 

SHAMPOOING  (Hind,  tsham- 
pua,  to  squeeze  or  press).  The  em- 
ployment of  the  vapour-bath,  ac- 
companied by  a  process  of  friction, 
kneading,  and  extension  of  the 
muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments. 
The  Egyptians  call  it  massing. 

SHARPEY,  FIBRES  OF. 
Perforating  fibres  which  run  per- 
pendicular to  and  bind  together 
the  concentric  lamelljE  of  bone. 

SH  EL-LAC.  The  name  applied 
to  the  resin  lac  after  it  has  been 
melted  and  strained  from  impuri- 
ties. 

SHINGLES.  This  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  the  Latin  term  cin- 
gulum,  a  girdle,  so  called  from  the 
situation  which  it  occupies  on  the 
trunk  of  the  body.  It  is  the  Herpes 
zoster  of  Batemau.    See  Zoster. 

"SHOCK."  A  vague  term  em- 
ployed to  include  every  grave  or 
fatal  source  of  depression  occurring 
during  or  after  serious  surgical 
operations,  injuries,  and  mental 
emotion.  Aufemia  and  nervous 
influence  have  been  severally 
adduced  to  explain  the  phenomena 
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of  "shock."  Perhaps  it  is  safer  to 
avow  ignorance  than  to  mask  it  by 
the  use  of  a  vague  term,  and 
"shock  "  and  "  idiosyncrasy  "  may 
continue  to  hold  their  places  in 
medical  terminology  until  there 
shall  be  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect 

SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS.  Au 
imperfection  of  the  eye  caused  by 
too  great  convexity  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  or  too  long  an  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  eye-ball, 
so  that  images  of  objects  do  not 
come  to  a  distinct  focus  on  the 
retina,  but  a  little  in  front  of  it. 
This  may  in  some  instances  be 
remedied  by  correcting  the  excess 
of  curvature  of  the  crystalline  lens 
by  placing  in  front  of  the  eye  a 
slightly  concave  lens. 

SHRAPNELL'S  MEMBRANE. 
A  flaccid  portion  of  the  upjjer  and 
anterior  part  of  the  membrana 
tympani  in  the  region  of  the  notch 
of  Rivini. 

SI'ALOGOGUES  {criaXov,  saliva, 
i.ya>,  to  expel).  Substances  -which 
inci'ease  the  discharge  of  saliva. 

1.  Local  sialogogues.  Substances 
applied  to  the  mouth.  When  used 
in  a  soft  or  solid  state,  they  are 
called  masticator ics,  as  tobacco,  &c. 

2.  Specific  or  remote  sialogogues. 
Substances  which  produce  saliva- 
tion or  ptyalism  by  internal  use, 
as  mercurial  preparations. 

SIBBENS.  A  local  designation 
of  framboesia,  derived  either  from 
siwin,  Celtic  for  raspberry,  or 
sivvens,  wild  rash.   Sec  Frambcesia. 

SIBERIAN  PLAGUE.  A  most 
virulent  and  fatal  form  of  anthrax, 
prevalent  in  Russia.  See  Anthrax 
and  JFoolsorter's  Disease. 

SI'BILANT  {sibilare,  to  hiss). 
A  term  applied  to  a  whistling  or 
hissing  sound,  as  a  rale.  See 
Auscultation. 


SICK-GIDDINESS.  Seizures 
compared  by  Marshall  Hall  to 
"  the  effects  of  a  swing  on  the 
susceptible  medulla  oblongata," 
and  regarded  by  him  as  intimately 
related  both  to  sick-headache  and 
to  epilepsy. 

SIDERA'TIO  {sidus,  a  star). 
A  name  formerly  given  to  ery- 
sipelas of  the  face  or  scalp,  from 
an  idea  of  its  being  produced  by 
the  influence  of  the  planets.  See 
Astroholismus.  Also  a  sudden 
stroke  as  of  apoplexy. 

SIDERIS'MUS  {alB-npos,  iron). 
A  name  given  by  believers  in 
animal  magnetism  to  the  efiects 
produced  by  bringing  metals  and 
other  inorganic  bodies  into  mag- 
netic connection  with  the  human 
bodjr.  Hence  we  hear  of  sidcric 
bodies  and  sidcric  power.  The 
former  are  inorganic  bodies,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  animated 
bodies  which  produce  somnambu- 
lism. 

SIDER'OSIS  {a'iSr)pos,  iron). 
The  term  applied  by  Quincke  to 
the  pigmented  condition  of  lym- 
phatic glands,  lungs,  liver,  and 
kidneys,  and  so  named  because  tlie 
pigment  granules  contain  iron. 

SI'DERUM.  The  name  given 
by  Bergmann  to  phosphuret  of  iron, 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  new 
metal. 

SIGAULTIAN  OPERATION. 
The  division  of  the  sym]}liysis 
pubis,  in  cases  of  difficult  labour, 
first  practised  by  the  French 
surgeon  Sigault. 

SIGHING  and  SNIFFING.  The 
former  is  a  deep  and  prolonged 
inspii'ation.  The  latter  is  a  more 
rapid  inspiratory  movement,  in 
which  the  mouth  is  kept  closed, 
and  the  air  caused  to  pass  through 
the  nose. 

SI'GMOID  (the  Greek  letter  2, 
Sigma,  and  el5oy,  likeness).  Re- 
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sembling  the  letter  2,  as  applied 
to  a  flexure  of  the  colon,  where  it 
forms  a  double  curve  iu  the  iliac 
region  ;  and  to  the  semicircular, 
valves,  which  guard  the  orifice  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  the 
aorta.  By  Galen,  the  term  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  ancyroid, 
and  signifies  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula. 

SIGMOIDO'STOMY  {sigmoid, 
cTTdfia,  the  mouth).  The  name 
suggested  by  Mr.  Reeves  for  the 
operation  of  colotomy  when  per- 
fonned  from  the  fi'ont  in  the  left 
iliac  region,  i.e.,  iliac  colotomy,  as 
opposed  to  lumbar  colotomy. 

SIGN'ATU'KA.  Signature. 
That  part  of  a  prescription  which 
declares  the  dose,  method,  and 
time  of  administration  ;  the  proper 
vehicle,  regimen,  &c.  It  is  some- 
times jireceded  by  the  letter  S,  the 
word  signetur,  or  the  abbreviation 
sig.,  that  is,  "  let  it  be  entitled." 

SIGNS  OF  DISEASE.  The  term 
sign  is  often  employed  as  synony- 
mous with  sym2)tom.  The  former 
is,  however,  restricted  to  a  parti- 
cular disease,  while  the  latter  may 
characterize  two  or  more  diseases. 
Signs  are  thus,  in  fact,  pathogno- 
monic or  diagnostic  symiHoms. 
The  symptom  is  a  character,  the 
sign  is  a  characteristic.  Cough 
is  a  symptom  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption ;  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  sputa  is  a  sign  of 
that  disease.  A  symptom  may  he 
generic,  a  sign  is  specific.  See 
Symptom. 

Sign,  physical.  A  sign  which  is 
an  object  of  sense,  as  redness  of 
inflammation.  A  physical  sign  is, 
therefore,  synonymous  with  an 
objective  symptom, 

SILEX.  Flint ;  an  oxide  of 
silicon,  fonning  the  basis  of  chal- 
cedony, cornelian,  jasper,  &c.  The 
old  name  for  silica. 


SILI'CEOUS  WATERS.  Min- 
eral waters  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  silica,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  soda  in  the  form 
of  silicate,  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
chloride  of  sodium. 

SI'LICON  or  SILI'GIUM  {silex, 
flint).  An  elementary  substance, 
always  found  in  combination  with 
oxygen,  as  silica  or  silicic  acid, 
either  alone  or  united  with  vari- 
ous metallic  oxides,  with  which 
it  forms  silicates.  Meerschaum 
is  a  sesqui-silicate. 

Silica  or  silicic  acid.  Oxide  of 
silicon,  constituting  almost  the 
whole  of  silex  or  flint  ;  occur- 
ring, in  its  purest  natural  variety, 
as  rock-crystal ;  and,  coloured,  as 
amethyst,  cornelian,  &c. 

SILIQUA.  A  fruit  consisting 
of  two  carpels  cohering  together, 
the  placentfe  of  which  are  parietal, 
and  separate  from  the  valves,  pre- 
senting a  kind  of  frame  called  a 
rcplum,  and  connected  by  a  mem- 
branous expansion,  as  in  Stock. 
It  diU'ers  from  the  legiune  in 
having  the  seeds  attached  to  both 
sutures.    See  Legunven. 

Silicula.  A  designation  of  the 
siliqua,  when  it  is  very  short,  or 
broader  than  it  is  long,  as  in 
Candytuft.  The  term  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  siliqua.  The  Linnfean  class 
Tetradynamia  is  divided  into  two 
orders,  distinguished  according 
to  the  form  of  their  fruit,  viz., 
Siliquosa  and  Siliculosa. 

Sl'LPHIUM.  Laser  Cyrcnaicum; 
succus  Cyrenaicfiis.  A  precious 
drug,  called  laser  or  asa  dulcis, 
pi'oduced  by  a  plant  now  identified 
with  the  Thaspia  garganica,  an 
umbelliferous  African  plant.  The 
drug  has  long  been  exhausted. 

SILVER.  A  brilliantly  white 
metal  occurring  native  in  mines, 
and  in  combination  with  other 
metals.    See  Argentum. 
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1.  Hom-silver.  Chloride  of 
silver ;  a  compound  resembling 
horn,  and  which,  like  that  sub- 
stance, may  be  cut  with  a  knife. 
A  variety  of  this  ore  is  termed 
buttermilk  silver  or  earthy  corneous 
silver. 

2.  Fulminating  silver.  An  ex- 
plosive substance,  formed  of 
oxide  of  silver  combined  with  am- 
monia. 

SILVESTER  METHOD.  The 
following  are  Dr.  Henry  Silvester's 
Rules  for  restoring  Suspended 
Animation  : — 

Rule  I.  To  adjust  the  patient's 
position. — Place  the  patient  on  his 
back,  with  the  shoulders  raised 
and  supported  on  a  folded  article 
of  dress,  and  secure  the  feet. 

Rule  II.  To  maintain  a  free 
Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Windjnpe. 
— Wipe  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
Draw  forward  the  patient's  tongue, 
and  keep  it  projecting  be3'ond  the 
lips.  {If  the  lower  jaw  be  gently 
raised,  the  teeth  may  be  made  to 
hold  the  tongue  in  the  required 
position.  Should  it  be  found  neces- 
sary, the  tongue  may  be  retained  in 
that  position  by  passing  a  hand- 
kerchief under  the  chin  and  fasten- 
ing it  over  the  head. ) 

Rule  III.  To  imitate  the  Move- 
ments of  Deep  Respiration. — Raise 
the  patient's  arms  upwards,  by 
the  sides  of  his  head,  and  then 
keep  them  stretched  steadily  but 
gently  upwards  and  forwards  foi' 
two  seconds.  (This  action  en- 
larges the  capacity  of  the  chest, 
by  drawing  up  the  ribs,  and  in- 
duces an  inspiration.)  Next,  turn 
down  the  patient's  arms,  and  press 
them  gently  and  firmly  against  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  (This  action 
diminishes  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
by  pressing  down  the  ribs,  and 
produces  a  forcible  expiration.) 
Repeat  these  measures  alternately. 


deliberately,  and  perseveriugly, 
fifteen  times  in  a  minute. 

Rule  IV.  To  induce  Circulation 
and  Warmth,  and  to  excite  Inspi- 
ration.— Rub  the  limbs  from  the 
extremities  towards  the  heart. 
Replace  wet  clothing  by  warm  and 
dry  covering.  Occasionally  dash 
cold  water  in  the  patient's  face. 
These  measures  are  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  systematic  per- 
formance of  the  imitation  of  the 
movements  of  respiration.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  use 
of  the  warm-water  bath,  or  hot- 
air  bath,  if  required.  See  Mar- 
shall Hall  Method. 

SIMARU'BA  AMA'RA.  Bitter 
Simaruba,  or  Mountain  Damson, 
the  root  of  which  yields  the  sima- 
ruba-bark  of  the  shops.  From  its 
use  in  dysentery,  the  Germans 
have  termed  it  dysentery-bark. 

SI'MILOR  {similis,  lilve,  aurum, 
gold).  An  alloy  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per resembling  gold. 

SINA'PIS.  Mustard  ;  the  seeds 
of  Sinapis  nigra  and  Sinapis  alba, 
or  the  Black  and  the  White  Mus- 
tard, cruciferous  plants  common 
in  Europe  ;  the  seeds,  when  re- 
duced to  powder,  form  the  well- 
known  condiment  mtostard. 

Sinapism.  An  external  stimu- 
lant, formed  of  the  farina  of  mus- 
tard-seeds, made  into  a  paste  with 
crumbs  of  bread  and  vinegar. 

SrNCIPUT  {semi-caput,  fjfiiKe- 
(pd\iov,  half  a  head).  The  forepart 
of  the  head,  from  the  forehead  to 
the  coronal  suture.  The  back  part 
is  called  occiput. 

SINEW.  ■  A  ligament  which 
joins  two  bones  ;  a  tendon  which 
unites  a  muscle  to  a  bone. 

SINGLE-FLUID  SERIES.  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Williams  to 
the  molluscan  series,  as  explanatory 
of  his  views  of  two  distinct  nutrient 
fluids.    See  Double-Fluid  Series. 
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SINGLES,  Single  Epsom  Salts. 
A  term  applied  to  the  crystalline 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  as  obtained 
from  a  concentrated  solution  of 
bittern.    See  Doubles. 

SI'NGULIS  DIE'BUS.  Every 
or  each  day,  denoting  a  time  finite 
and  determinate.  But  in  dies 
singulos  means  daily,  or  from  day 
to  day,  denoting  a  progression  of 
time.  Quack  medicines  are  adver- 
tised in  dies  singulos,  and  are 
swallowed  by  the  public  singulis 
diebus. 

SINGU'LTUS.  This  term  pro- 
perly signifies  sobbing,  or  speech 
interrupted  by  sobs.  It  has  been 
applied  to  the  "rattling"  heard 
in  the  throat  of  dying  persons. 
See  Hiccup. 

SI'NNAMINE.  A  new  base, 
formed  by  acting  on  tlieiosinnainine 
by  dry  oxide  of  lead  or  of  mercury, 
by  which  the  theiosinnamine  loses 
all  its  sulphur. 

SINUS.  A  gulf.  Hence  it  de- 
notes a  cavity  or  a  cell  within  the 
substance  of  a  bone,  as  of  the  fore- 
head ;  also  a  large  venous  canal, 
as  those  of  the  dura  mater  ;  also,  a 
small  elongated  cavity  wherein  pus 
is  collected,  an  elongated  abscess 
with  a  small  orifice. 

1.  Sinus  ampullaceus.  A  dilata- 
tion of  the  cavity  occurring  near 
one  extremity  of  each  of  the  semi- 
circular canals  of  the  ear. 

2.  Sinus  lactiferus.  A  dilatation 
of  the  ductus  lactiferus  into  an 
elongated  sac  or  ampulla. 

3.  Sinus  maximus  aortce.  The 
large  dilation  of  the  first  part  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

4.  Sinus  pocularis.  A  cup-like 
pouch  of  mucous  membrane,  situ- 
ated at  the  commencement  of  the 
caput  gallinaginis. 

5.  Si7ius  terminalis.  A  circular 
venous  canal,  which  surrounds  the 
area  vasculosa  in  the  chick. 


6.  Sinus  urogenitalis.  A  sinus 
existing  in  the  embryo  of  the 
mammalia  and  of  man.  It  is  a 
cavity  or  canal,  opening  externally, 
in  which  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies,  the  ureters,  and 
the  efl'erent  parts  of  the  generative 
apparatus  terminate  internally. 
This  canal  is  also  prolonged  into 
the  urachus,  and  is  subsequently 
divided  into  a  pars  urinaria  and  a 
pars  genitalis. 

7.  Sinus  venosus.  The  two- 
horned  sac  in  the  embryo  which 
directly  communicates  with  the 
auricle  of  the  heart  and  receives  the 
umbilical  and  vitelline  veins  and  the 
ducts  of  Cuvier. 

8.  Sinus  aortici.  Sinuses  of  Val- 
salva. The  fossfB  situated  betweeu 
the  semilunar  valves  and  the 
cylinder  of  the  aorta. 

9.  Siymses,  pulmoTiary.  Three 
pouches  situated  between  the  semi- 
lunar valves  and  the  cylinder  of 
the  pulmonary  artery. 

10.  Sinitses  of  Morgagni.  The 
numerous  small  foramina  which 
open  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  urethra. 

11.  Sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 
Certain  channels  which  traverse 
the  dura  mater  in  various  points, 
for  the  reception  of  the  venous 
blood. 

SIPHON  {crl4>u>v,  a  reed).  A 
bent  tube,  the  limbs  being  of  un- 
equal length  ;  it  is  used  for  trans- 
ferring liquids  from  one  vessel  to 
another. 

SIRIA'SIS  {aip6s,  a  cavity).  An 
affection  described  by  Paulus  as 
an  inflammation  about  the  cere- 
brum, in  which  the  brain  is  said 
oftentimes  to  mortify  within  three 
days ;  it  is  so  named  fi'om  the 
bones  about  the  fontanelle,  or 
sometimes  the  membrane  only, 
being  depressed  or  drawn  in.  The 
term  is  also  derived  from  "Zeipios, 
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the  dog-star,  as  implying  a  sun- 
stroke. 

SIRO'NES,  SYR'ONES,  CIRO- 
NES.  Terms  employed  as  syno- 
nyms of  acari,  particularly  of  the 
acari  scabiei. 

-SIS  and  -MA.  Two  important 
Greek  terminations  of  words.  See 
Preface,  par.  2. 

SISTE'NTIA  {sistere,  to  check). 
Bep'imentia.  Remedies  for  fluxes, 
as  cerebro-spinals,  astringents,  and 
acrid  stimidants. 

SITIO'LOGY  {(tItlov,  food,  k6- 
yos,  a  description).  A  treatise  on 
food. 

SITIOPHO'BIA  [(Tiriov,  food, 
0Jpos,  fear).  Sitophobia.  A  form 
of  mania  in  which  all  nourishment 
is  persistently  refused. 

SIXTH  SENSE.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  muscular  sensation,  arising 
from  the  sensitive  department  of 
the  fifth  pair,  and  the  compound 
spinal  nerves. 

The  Seventh,  or  Visceral  seme, 
is  a  term  applied  to  the  instinctive 
sensations  arising  from  the  gan- 
glionic department  of  the  nervous 
system. 

SIZE.  The  luffy  coat  which  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  of  coagulated 
blood  drawn  in  inflammation.  The 
surface  of  the  coagulum  is  fre- 
quently contracted,  puckered  np 
at  its  edges,  and  concave  in  the 
centre  :  the  blood  is  in  such  cases 
said  to  be  cupped. 

SIZE.  A  term  in  phrenology, 
indicative  of  the  faculty  for  mea- 
suring the  size  of  bodies,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  form,  which 
is  appreciated  by  Configuration. 
Its  organ  is  placed  by  phrenolo- 
gists at  the  inner  corner  of  the 
arch  of  the  eyebrow. 

SKE'LETON  (o-/c€\€toV,  sc.  (rZ/xa, 
a  dried  body  or  mummy).  This 
term  now  denotes  the  entire  frame- 
work of  the  bo7ies  of  a  body,  denuded 


of  flesh.  But  it  had,  originally,  a 
meaning  more  in  accordance  with 
its  etymology.  In  Holland's  works, 
scelet  is  defined — "  the  dead  body  of 
a  man  artificially  dried  or  tanned 
for  to  be  kept  or  seen  a  long  time  " 
— in  fact,  a  d7-ied  mummy. 

1.  Natural  and  artificial  skeleton. 
In  the  former  the  bones  are  con- 
nected by  their  own  ligaments  ;  in 
the  latter,  by  wires  or  plates  of 
silver,  iron,  &c. 

2.  Terms  of  recent  introduction. 
The  following  is  a  primary  classi- 
fication of  the  parts  of  the  osseous 
system,  according  to  their  preva- 
lent position.  The  superficial  or 
skin-bones  constitute  the  system 
of  the  dermo-sJceleton  {Sepfj.a,  skin)  ; 
the  deep-seated  bones,  in  relation 
to  the  nervous  axis  and  locomo- 
tion, form  the  neuro-skeleton  {fev- 
pov,  a  nerve)  ;  the  bones  connected 
with  the  sense-organs  and  vis- 
cera form  the  splanchno-skeleton 
{a-iT\dyxvov,  a  viscus)  ;  and  those 
developed  in  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  aponeuroses,  the  scelero-skeleton 
{ffKXripvs,  hard).  The  neuro-skeleton 
constitutes  the  main  part  of  the 
skeleton  in  vertebrate  animals. 

SKIA'SCOPY  {cTKid,  shadow, 
a-Konew,  to  look  at).  A  classical 
term  for  rctinoscopy,  q.v. 

SKIN.  The  external  integument 
of  the  body,  composed  of  an  internal 
layer,  or  derma,  and  an  external 
layer,  epidermis.  The  former  is 
also  termed  cutis,  the  latter  cuticula. 
See  the  four  terms. 

SKIN-BOUND  DISEASE.  A 
peculiar  aff"ection  of  infancy,  ori- 
ginating in  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  membrane.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  body  is  swelled 
and  hard,  and  the  skin  is  cold  and 
tight-bound. 

SKIN-GRAFTING.  The  pro- 
cess of  transplanting  a  portion  of 
)  epidermis  or  epithelium  from  one 
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animal  to  another,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  cicati'ix. 

SKULL,  The  upper  expanded 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column, 
consisting  of  the  cranium  and  the 

SLEEPLESSNESS.  The  Latin 
terms  used  to  denote  absence  of 
sleep  are  insomnia  B,nA  pervigilium, 
but  the  fonner  seems  to  imply  in- 
voluntary, the  latter  voluntaiy, 
sleeplessness.  Lisomnixm  is  also 
sleeplessness.  Pliny  speaks  of 
insomnia  vigiliasque.  Curiously 
enough,  in-somnium  is  a  dream. 

SLING.  A  hanging  bandage 
worn  round  the  neck  for  support- 
ing a  wounded  arm  or  hand. 

SLOUGH.  A  thin,  foul,  or  mor- 
tified substance  in  a  moist  state, 
which  frequently  appears  on  the 
surfaces  of  parts  in  the  states  of 
suppuration  and  ulceration ;  the 
dead  tissue  which  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  surrounding  healthy 
parts  by  the  processes  of  inflamma- 
tion.   See  Mortification. 

SMALL-POX.  A  term  derived 
from  ^oc,  Saxon,  a  bag  or  pouch  ; 
the  epithet  small  was  added  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  great  pox  or  syphilis. 
Inoculated  small-pox  denotes  the 
disease  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction of  variolous  matter  into  the 
system  by  the  skin.    See  Variola. 

SMALT,  or  SCHMALZ  (schmel- 
zen,  German,  to  melt).  A  blue 
pigment  prepared  by  melting  to- 
gether ,cobalt  ores,  potash  and  silica, 
so  as  to  form  a  glass  of  the  composi- 
tion of  double  silicate  of  potassium 
and  cobalt. 

SME'GMA  PEEPU'TII  t,(riJ.7jyfMa, 
soap).  The  name  of  the  odorous 
humour  secreted  by  the  glandulaj 
odoriferte,  from  its  tendency  to 
solidity,  like  soap. 

Smegma  embryomim.  See  Vemix 
caseosa. 


SMI'LAX  A'SPERA.  The  plant 
generally  supposed  to  produce 
Indian  sarsaparilla,  and  hence  Mr. 
Garden  named  a  new  principle  he 
found  in  it  smilasperic  acid. 

Smilacin.  A  principle  procured 
from  sarsaparilla,  and  variously 
designated  as  pariglin,  salsejJarin, 
and  jjarallinic  acid. 

SMUT  and  RUST.  Two  dis- 
eases of  plants,  consisting  of  the 
conversion  of  the  seed  or  other  part 
of  the  vegetable  tissue  into  a  granu- 
lar substance,  of  a  brown,  black, 
red,  or  yellow  colour. 

SNAKE-ROOT.  Radix  serpen- 
taria.  The  root  of  the  Aristolo- 
chia  serpentaria,  or  Virginian 
Snake-root,  formerly  termed  alexi- 
pharmic,  on  account  of  its  fancied 
power  of  curing  the  bite  of  the 
rattle-snake,  &c. 

SNEEZING.  A  convulsive  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 
from  irritation  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  forcing  the  air  through 
the  nostrils,  with  noisy  expira- 
tion. 

SNOW-BLINDNESS.  A  func- 
tioual  disturbance  of  the  retina, 
together  with  congestion  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  photophobia, 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  light 
from  the  snow  ;  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  Esquimaux  and  others,  who 
wear  a  kind  of  goggles,  called 
snow-eyes,  made  of  extremely  light 
wood,  like  spectacles. 

SNUFFLES.  The  peculiar  noise 
produced  during  respii-ation  by 
infants  the  subjects  of  chronic 
coryza ;  its  existence  is  most 
frequently  due  to  congenital 
syphilis. 

SOAP.  A  substance  produced  by 
the  action  of  alkalies  on  fixed  oils 
and  fats  (see  Sapo).  Among  con- 
tinental pharmaceutists,  many  cer- 
ates and  mixtures  of  metallic  salts, 
with  common  soap,  are  termed  soaps, 
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but  they  are  more  correctly  called 
plasters. 

SOAP-CURE.  The  process  of 
wrapping  a  patient  for  six  days  at 
a  time  in  blankets,  and  rubbing 
him  twice  daily  with  soft  soap. 

SOAP-TEST.  A  solution  of 
white  curd-soap  in  proof -spirit,  em- 
ployed in  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  the  hardness  of  waters. 

SO'BOLES  (Lat.,  a  shoot  or 
young  branch).  A  creeping,  under- 
ground stem,  which  emits  roots 
from  its  under  surface,  and  leaves 
from  its  upper,  thus  resembling  a 
rhizome,  but  much  more  slender 
and  subterranean,  as  in  couch- 
grass. 

SO'CIA  PARO'TIDIS.  The 
name  of  a  second  portion  of  the 
parotid  gland,  which  is  frequently 
developed  from  the  duct,  while  on 
the  masseter  muscle. 

SOCIOLOGY.  A  hybrid  term 
denoting  the  science  of  living  beings 
in  the  aggi-egate,  "of  the  actions 
of  collective  masses  of  mankind, 
and  the  various  phenomena  which 
constitute  social  life," — Mill.  See 
Biology. 

SODA.  An  alkali  procured  from 
the  ashes  of  marine  plants  ;  formerly 
called  the  mineral  alkali,  from  its 
being  found  native,  under  the  name 
of  natron,  in  mineral  seams  or 
crusts.  It  is  the  protoxide  of  so- 
dium. Good  says  that  ' '  the  word 
Soda  is  derived  from  the  German 
das  Sod  or  Sodt—foam  or  scum 
boiling  up  to  the  surface. " 

Soda  causiica.  Caustic  soda ; 
hydrate  of  soda,  with  some  im- 
purities ;  an  old  name  for  solution 
of  soda,  derived  from  its  property 
of  corroding  the  skin  and  textile 
fabrics.  When  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  to  form  carbonate  of 
sodM,  it  loses  this  property,  and 
becomes  what  the  older  chemists 
called  a  mild  alkali. 


SODA-ASH.  The  residue  ob- 
tained by  treating  black-ash  or 
ball-soda  with  cold  water,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness. 

SODA-LIME.  The  commercial 
name  of  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of 
lime  and  hydrate  of  soda. 

SODAMMO'NIUM.  A  com- 
pound prepared  by  condensing  dry 
gaseous  ammonia  by  pressure  and 
cold  on  sodium. 

SODA-WATER.  A  beverage 
formed  by  a  solution  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  water,  which 
is  afterwards  impregnated  with 
more  carbonic  acid  than  is  suffi- 
cient for  saturation.  The  bottled 
soda-water  of  the  shops  is  merely 
carbonic  acid  gas- water. 

SODAIC  POWDERS.  These 
consist  of  two  powders  :  that  in 
the  blue  paper  consists  of  half  a 
drachm  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  ; 
that  in  the  white,  of  twenty-five 
gi'ains  of  tartaric  acid ;  these 
powders  require  half  a  pint  of 
water.  The  solution  is  not  sim- 
ilar to  "Soda-Water,"  in  which 
the  soda  is  in  combination  only 
with  carbonic  acid  ;  for  the  solution 
of  Sodaic  Powders  is  that  of  a  neu- 
tral salt,  with  a  portion  of  fixed  air 
diffused  through  it. 

SODIUM.  Natrium.  A  soft 
metal,  constituting  the  basis  of 
soda  ;  it  exists  in  the  soda-salts, 
but  never  uncombined.  When  in 
the  state  of  an  oxide,  it  is  termed 
the  mineral  alkali,  to  distinguish  it 
from  potash,  or  the  vegetable  alkali. 
[The  term  sodium  is  derived  from 
soda  or  sod-ash,  the  latter  probably 
having  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
burning  the  sods  or  turf  of  plants 
growing  near  the  sea,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  ash,  which  is  a  crude 
carbonate  of  soda,  known  as 
barilla.']    See  Natrium. 

Sodii  chloridum.  Chloride  of 
sodium,   also   called  muriate  or 
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hydro-chlorate  of  soda,  culinary 
salt,  and  common  salt. 

SOFT  PALATE.  Velum  pen- 
dulum  palati.  A  soft  movable 
curtain,  appended  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  vault  of  the  palate,  and 
separating  the  mouth  from  the 
pharynx. 

SOFTENING.  Rmnollissemcnt. 
A  term  employed  to  denote  a  dim- 
inution of  the  natural  and  healthy 
consistence  of  organs. 

SOFTENING  OF  THE  BRAIN. 
Mollities  cerebri.  A  chronic  disease 
of  the  brain,  characterized  by  great 
softness,  the  brain  substance  being 
readily  washed  away  by  a  stream  of 
water  directed  on  to  the  cut  surface. 
White  softening  is  probably  due  to 
the  obstruction,  gradual  in  onset, 
to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
arteries  supplying  the  diseased  area. 
Red  softening  may  be  either  embolic 
or  inflammatory  in  origin. 

SOL.  The  Sun  ;  the  name  given 
to  gold  by  the  former  chemists. 
See  Lima. 

SOLA'NUM  DULOAMA'RA. 
Woody  Nightshade,  or  Bitter- 
sweet, an  indigenous  plant.  The 
epithet  woody  serves  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  deadly  nightshade  or 
Atropa  belladonna  ;  and  the  term 
hitter-sweet  relates  to  its  taste, 
which  is  at  first  bitter  and  slightly 
acrid,  and  then  sweet. 

1.  Solanum  nigrum.  Black  Night- 
shade ;  an  indigenous  plant,  the  ex- 
tract of  which  possesses  nearly  the 
same  power  as  lettuce-opium. 

2.  Solanum  tuberosum.  The  Po- 
tato-plant, well  known  for  its  large 
subterianean  tubers,  called  pota- 
toes. 

3.  Solanoid  {elSos,  likeness).  Po- 
tato-like ;  a  designation  of  a  species 
of  cancer,  from  its  tuberous  char- 
acter. 

4.  Solanin.  A  vegetable  alkali 
procured  from  several  species  of  sol- 


anum, and  from  the  first  shoots  of 
growing  potatoes. 

SOLAR  PHOSPHORUS.  A 
substance  which,  after  exposure  to 
light,  exhibits  phosphorescent  pro- 
perties, as  Canton's  phosphorus. 

SOLAR  PLEXUS.  An  assem- 
blage of  ganglia,  which  are  distri- 
buted to  all  the  divisions  of  tlie  aorta. 

SOLDERS.  Simple  or  mixed 
metals,  by  which  metallic  bodies 
are  firmly  united  with  one  another. 
Hard  solders  are  formed  of  zinc  and 
copper,  or  silver  and  copper ;  soft 
solders  consist  of  lead  and  tin,  and 
frequently  of  bismuth. 

SOLEUS  {solea,  a  sole).  A 
muscle  of  the  leg,  shaped  like  the 
sole-fish.  It  arises  from  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  &c.,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  os  calcis ;  it  has  also  been 
named  gastrocnemius  internus.  It 
extends  tlie  foot. 

SOLID  DEPOSIT  (in  Electro- 
plating). That  department  of  elec- 
tro-plating in  which  the  whole 
substance  of  the  manufactured 
article  is  produced  by  deposition 
from  the  liquid  in  the  tank.  See 
Surface-deposit, 

SOLIDIFICATION.  This  term 
is  applied  to  the  process  by  which 
certain  bodies  assume  the  solid 
form  from  the  mere  reduction  of 
temperature.    See  Congelation. 

SOLIDS.  Bodies,  the  cohesion 
of  whose  particles  is  so  strong,  that 
they  are  movable  only  as  a  com- 
bined mass.    Compare  Fluidity. 

SOLITARY  FOLLICLES.  Glan- 
dulce  solitariai.  Follicles  found  in 
small  numbers  in  the  intestines,  re- 
sembling in  structure  the  separate 
elements  of  the  agminate  glands, 
commonly  called  ' '  Peyer's  Patches. " 

SOLIUM  (from  the  root  sal,  or 
sed,  iu  solio  and  sedeo).  A  high 
seat,  or  throne  ;  in  Celsus,  a  bath- 
ing-tub. Pliny  has  solium  hal- 
nearum. 
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SOLOMON'S  SEAL.  The  Poly- 
gonatum  convallaria  ;  a  liliaceous 
plant,  the  fresh  rhizome  of  which 
is  a  popular  application  to  a  bruised 
eye,  &c. 

SO'LUBLE  TARTAR.  Potassce 
tartras.  The  neutral  or  bibasic 
tartrate  of  potash.  Soluble  cream 
of  tartar  is  the  boro-tartrate  of 
potash. 

SOLUTION  (solvere,  to  dissolve). 
The  act  of  dissolving  a  solid  or 
aeriform  body  in  a  liquid,  a  purely 
physical  process,  not  necessarily  at- 
tended by  chemical  change.  The 
liquid  which  effects  the  solution  is 
usually  termed  the  solvent,  but 
sometimes  the  menstruum.  The 
substance  dissolved  is  called  the 
solvend.    See  Satioration. 

1.  Solution,  cJiemical.  A  solution 
in  which  both  the  constituents  of 
the  compound  exhibit  a  change  in 
theu"  properties,  and  are  combined 
in  an  entirely  new  substance  formed 
by  their  union,  which  substance,  on 
the  completion  of  the  process, 
generally  assumes  a  solid  form, 
that  is,  it  becomes  crystallized. 

2.  Solution,  mechanical.  This  is 
the  mere  union  of  a  solid  with  a 
liquid,  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
aggregate  form  is  changed  without 
any  alteration  being  effected  in  the 
chemical  properties  of  either  the 
solid  or  its  solvent. 

3.  Solution,  dry.  In  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  one  at  least  of  the 
bodies,  the  solvent,  must  be  a 
liquid,  and  the  results  are  accord- 
ingly called  mx)ist  solutions  ;  in  the 
present  case,  both  substances  are 
solid,  and  liquefaction  must  be 
brought  about  by  means  of  heat 
before  any  combination  will  take 
place,  "corpora  non  agunt  nisi 
fiuida."  Bronze,  for  instance,  is 
such  a  solution  of  copper  and  tin. 

SOLUTION  (in  surgery  —  so?- 
vere,  to  dissolve).    The  operation 


for  causing  absorption,  in  cases  of 
soft  cataract,  by  the  insertion  of 
needles  through  the  cornea,  behind 
the  iris,  &c.  Solutio  lentis  is  an 
operation  on  the  eyeball  consisting 
of  solution  of  the  lens. 

SO'MATIC  {cTUfxa,  crdofiaTOs,  a 
body).  Belonging  to  the  body. 
Somatic  death  is  death  of  the  body 
as  a  whole,  while  certain  portions 
or  tissues  i-etain  their  vitality  for  a 
short  time  afterwards. 

SO'MATOLOGY  {crufia,  ad^aros, 
a  body,  \6yos,  an  account).  The 
doctrine  or  description  of  the  gene- 
ral properties  of  animal  bodies. 

Somatotomy  (toVtjj  section).  The 
dissection  of  animal  bodies,  another 
word  for  anatomy. 

SO'MATOPLEURE 
body,  TTXfvpd,  the  side).  The  upper 
or  external  of  the  two  layers  into 
which  the  blastoderm  splits ;  it 
contains  the  epiblast  and  a  portion 
of  the  underlying  mesoblast.  See 
Splanchnopleure. 

SO'MITE  (o-tD/ia,  a  body).  A 
segment  in  the  bodies  of  Annulosa. 

SO'MITE,  MESOBLASTIC.  See 
P7'otoverteb7-a;. 

SOMNA'MBULISM  (somnus, 
sleep,  ambulare,  to  walk).  Sleep- 
walking ;  sometimes  called  noctam- 
bulism,  or  night-walking.  The 
term  is  applied,  in  a  wider  sense,  to 
all  the  phenomena  which  take  place 
when  a  person,  apparently  insen- 
sible to  external  objects,  acts  as  if 
he  were  in  a  state  of  consciousness. 
These  phenomena  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  M.  Bertrand  into  four 
classes,  viz.: — 

1.  Essential  or  Proper  Somnam- 
bulism, arising  from  some  particu- 
lar disposition  of  the  nei'vous 
system  in  persons  who  in  other 
respects  enjoy  perfect  health,  and 
intimately  connected  with  sleep 
and  dreaming.  "A  somnambu- 
lator,"  says  Pritchard,  "is  nothing 
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but  a  dreamer  who  is  able  to  act 
his  dreams." 

2.  Symptomatic  or  Morbid  Som- 
nambulism, occurring  ia  the  course 
of  certain  diseases,  and  general!)' 
])reseutiug  itself  as  one  of  the 
phenomena  attending  catalepsy. 

3.  Artificial  Somnambulism,  oc- 
casioned by  the  proceedings  em- 
ployed in  animal  magnetism  or 
Mesmerism. 

4.  Ecstatic  Somnambulism,  arising 
from  a  high  exaltation  of  mind, 
and  specially  observed  in  cases  of 
devotional  ecstasis,  sometimes  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  an  epidemic. 
See  Clairvoyance. 

SOMNI'FERA  {somnus,  sleep, 
ferre,  to  bring).  Somnifica.  Agents 
which  cause  sleep,  usually  called 
Jiypnotics  and  so2)oriJics. 

SONDE  A  DARD  {dard,  French, 
a  dart  or  javelin).  A  kind  of 
catheter,  furnished  with  a  stilette 
with  a  cutting  point. 

SOOT-WART.  A  vascular  wart, 
usually  the  first  symptom  of  Can- 
cer scroti,  or  chimney-sweeper's 
cancer. 

SOPHISTICATION.  A  term 
denoting,  in  pharmacy,  the  adul- 
terating of  any  medicine  by  foreign 
admixture. 

SOPHO'RIA.  An  alkaloid  and 
exceedingly  active  paralyzing  poi- 
son, obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
So2Jhora  S2)eciosa.  — Ph.  J oumal. 

SOPHOR.  Profound  sleep,  like 
that  of  a  person  intoxicated  or 
fatigued.  So2wrifics,  or  hypnotics, 
are  substances  which  induce  sopor. 

SORBIC  ACID.  Malic  acid. 
An  acid  obtained  from  the  berries 
of  the  Sorbus,  or  Pyrus  aucuparia, 
er  Mountain  Ash. 

Sorbin.  A  variety  of  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  berries  of  the  Sorbus 
aucu2)aria,  or  Mountain  Ash.  It 
is  transformed  by  heat  into  a  deep 
red  matter,  called  sorbinic  axid. 


SORBI'TIO  ;  SORBITIUM  (sor- 
bere,  to  suck  in).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  act  of  sucking  in  ; 
the  latter,  a  drink  or  draught — the 
liquid  sucked  in.  Celsus  has  sor- 
biiio  oryzce,  a  rice-potion.  See  Poiio. 

SORDES  {sordere,  to  be  dirty). 
The  Latin  term  for  dirt  or  Jilth, 
and  hence  applied  to  the  viscid 
matter  discharged  from  ulcers,  the 
black  deposit  on  the  teeth,  &c. 
Sordium  coitus  is  an  accumulation 
of  wax  in  the  foramen  of  the  ear. 

SORE,  BAY,  A  disease  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Mosely  as  true 
cancer,  commencing  with  an  ulcer. 
It  is  endemic  at  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras. 

SORO'SIS  (o-wprfy,  a  heap).  A 
collective  fruit  consisting  of  a 
succulent  spike  or  raceme,  having 
all  its  ovaria  and  floral  envelopes 
cohering  into  a  single  mass,  as  the 
pine-apple,  the  mulberry,  the 
bread-fruit,  &c.  Such  a  fmit  is 
called  antho-carpous. 

SORUS  {(Tu>p6s,  a  heap).  The 
botanical  term  for  each  sporan- 
gium, or  cluster  of  sporuliferous 
thecEB  developed  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  fronds  of  Ferns.  See 
Spore. 

SOTERIO'LOGY  {awri)pios,  sav- 
ing, delivering,  Koyos,  a  word). 
The  study  or  science  which  deals 
with  the  prevention  of  disease  ;  hy- 
giene. 

SOUFFLE.  Fr.  A  soft  blowing 
sound.   See  Auscultation. 

SOUND.  A  solid  iron  rod,  of 
the  size  of  a  medium  catheter, 
employed  for  sounding,  or  ascer- 
taining the  presence  of  a  calculus 
in  the  urinary  bladder. 

SOUTHEY'S  TUBES.  Silver 
capillary  tubes  which  may  be  inserted 
into  cedematous  limbs  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  the  serous  exudation 
within  the  meshes  of  the  subcu- 
taneous tissues. 
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SOZIODOL.  A  uow  antiseptic, 
formed  by  the  union  of  iodine  with 
paraphenol  sulphonic  acid  ;  it 
possesses  the  advantages  of  iodoform 
^vithout  its  unpleasant  odour. 

SPA-WATER.  An  acidulous 
chalybeate,  containing  more  iron 
and  carbonic  acid  than  any  other 
mineral  spring.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  that  of  Spa,  a  town  of 
Liege. 

SPADIX  (o-TraSi^,  apalm-branch). 
A  form  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  flowers  are  arranged  close  to- 
gether upon  a  succulent  axis,  which 
is  enveloped  in  a  sheath,  or  spathe, 
as  in  Arum. 

Spadicose,  A  term  applied  to 
the  organs  of  reproduction  in  plants 
when  arranged  upon  a  spadix. 

SPANjE'MIA  {(T/xdvios:  poor, 
cu/iia,  blood).  Cachceviia.  Poverty 
of  blood  ;  a  term  applied  by  Simon 
to  that  condition  of  the  l3lood  in 
which  the  amount  of  its  solid  con- 
stituents is  diminished, — to  a  dim- 
inution, in  fact,  in  the  quantity  of 
red  corpuscles. 

Spancemics.  Agents  which,  by 
long-continued  use,  impoverish  the 
lilood.  These  ai'e  also  called  anti- 
IJlastic  alteratives. 

SPA'NISH  CHALK.  French 
chalk.  A  variety  of  steatite  or 
silicate  of  magnesia  obtained  from 
Arragon  in  Spain. 

SPANISH  FLY.  The  blister- 
beetle,  originally,  perhaps,  found 
in  Ital}'  and  Spain.  See  Gantharis. 

SPANISH  WHITE.  White  his- 
muth.  Niti'ate  of  bismuth  :  also 
called  pearl-white,  magistery  of 
bismuth,  &c. 

SPARGANO'SIS  {<nrapydw,  to 
tumefy).  A  term  applied  by 
Dioscorides  to  puerperal  tumid- 
leg.    See  PJilegmasia  clolens. 

SPARGO'SI'S  and  SPARGAN- 
O'SIS ((TTrdpyajats,  ffirapyavaicns). 
Tliese  are  two    Greek  terms  of 


similar  meaning,  suggestive  of 
swelling,  especially  of  the  breasts, 
but  proposed  as  designations  of 
Elephantiasis  Arahum,  Bucnemia 
tropica,  or  Barbadoes-leg,  this 
affection  not  being  limited  to  the 
leg.  The  jiroposcd  terms  have 
obviously  no  specific  relation  to  the 

d.lSGcl>S6 

SPA'RTEIN.  _  An  oily,  viscid 
base,  constituting  the  narcotic 
principle  of  the  Spartiiim  Scopa- 
riuvi  or  Common  Broom.  Sul- 
phate of  spartein  is  a  cardiac  tonic 
regulating  the  contractions  and 
slowing  the  pulse.    See  Scoparin. 

SPASM  {cTiraffixos,  from  cnrdu,  to 
draw).  Cramp ;  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  organic 
life,  or  those  of  involuntary  motion. 
See  Convulsion  and  Hyper-cinesis, 

1.  Constrictive  spasm  is  attended 
with  contraction,  rigidity,  or  both, 
as  wry-neck,  lock-jaw,  tetanus,  &c. 

2.  Clonic  spasm  is  the  violent 
agitation  of  one  or  more  muscles, 
in  sudden  and  irregular  snatches, 
as  hiccough,  sneezing,  &c.  In 
clonic  spasm  the  contractions 
alternate  rapidly  with  relaxations. 

3.  Mimic  spasm  is  spasm  of  the 
facial  muscles,  so  called  from  the 
expression  such  spasm  produces. 
French  Convulsive  tic. 

4.  Synclonic  spasm  is  the  tremu- 
lous, simultaneous,  and  chronic 
agitation  of  various  muscles,  as  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  shaking  palsy,  &c. 

5.  Tonic  spasm  is  the  contraction 
of  a  muscle  which  is  rigid  and 
tense,  the  contraction  being  per- 
manent, not  quickly  alternating 
with  relaxation,  as  in  tetanus.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  from  clonic 
spasm. 

SPA'SMATODE;  and  SPASMO' 
DIG.  By  these  terms  Marshall 
Hall  pointed  out  the  difi'erence 
between  the  disposition  to,  and  the 
actual    condition    of  spasmodic 
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action,  or  that  of  excitahility  and 
that  of  excitement.  The  formei- 
may  subside  ;  the  latter  destroys. 
See  -Ode  and  -Ic. 

SPASMO'LOGY  {(nra(T/j.6s,  a 
spasm,  k6yos,  a  description).  A 
treatise  on  sj^asms  or  convulsions. 

SPASMO  -  PARALYSIS.  The 
name  given  by  Marshall  Hall  to 
that  form  of  paralysis  which  origi- 
nates in,  or  is  connected  with, 
spasmodic  or  convulsive  affection. 

SPASMUS  CY'NICUS.  The 
Sardonic  grin.  If  one  side  of  the 
face  only  be  affected,  the  affection 
is  denominated  tort%t.ra  oris.  See 
Hisus  Sardonicus. 

SPASMUS  NUTANS.  Nodding 
spasm.  Salaam  convulsions.  An 
affection  of  early  infancy  associated 
and  probably  due  to  the  irritation 
of  dentition.  It  consists  of  a 
nodding  movement  of  the  head, 
together  with  rotation  from  side  to 
side,  and  frequently  nystagmus  ;  the 
movements  cease  during  sleep. 

SPA'STICA  [a-rraa-TiHos,  stretch- 
ing, from  (Twdcv,  to  draw).  Agents 
which  increase  the  irritability  of 
the  muscles  and  induce  spasm  or 
conviilsion. 

SPASTIC  PARALYSIS.  Spas- 
tic paraplegia.  Paralysis  with 
rigidity  of  the  limbs,  generally  the 
result  of  a  degeneration  of  the[nerve 
fibres  in  the  lateral  tracts  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

SPATHE  {(rirden,  the  sheath  of 
a,  flower,  especially  of  the  palm 
family).  A  large  bract,  which 
envelopes  the  spadix  of  the  Arum 
and  tire  inflorescence  of  Palms. 
Hence  the  term  spatkaceous,  applied 
to  the  organs  of  reproduction 
which  are  enclosed  within  a  spathe. 

SPA'TULA  (Lat.  a  small,  flat 
instrument).  An  instrument  for 
spreading  salves  or  ointments.  See 
Scapula. 

Spatulaie.     Like  a  spatula  or 


spoon  ;  oblong,  with  the  lower 
end  much  contracted,  as  the  leaf  of 
daisy. 

SPAWN.  A  term  applied  in 
botany  to  the  mycelium  {fxvKvs,  a 
mushroom)  or  filamentous  body 
forming  the  matrix  from  which 
fungi  are  produced. 

SPE'CIALTY.  A  particular 
branch  of  study  or  practice  for 
which  some  individual  is  distin- 
guished, or  to  which  he  has  paid 
special  attention. 

SPECIES.  An  assemblage  of 
individuals  which  resemble  one 
another  in  their  essential  charac- 
ters, are  able,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  produce  fertile  individuals,  and 
which  do  not,  so  far  as  human 
observation  goes,  give  rise  to  in- 
dividiials  which  vary  from  the 
general  type  more  than  within 
certain  definite  limits. 

"SPECIES,  ORIGIN  OF,  &c." 
In  this  celebrated  work  Charles  R. 
Darwin  pointed  out  that  nature  in 
successive  generations  gives  var- 
ieties ;  that  these  varieties  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  have  unequal 
fortune  ;  that  those  most  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  prosper,  and  give  origin  to 
descendants,  which  run  the  same 
risks,  but  which,  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  "natural  selection,"  ac- 
quire more  and  more  the  character 
of  superiority  ;  and  that  thus  in 
this  struggle,  while  the  weakest 
"go  to  the  wall,"  there  is  a  "  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest." 

SPECI'FIC.  An  infallible  (?) 
remedy  for  a  particular  disease,  as 
mercury  for  syphilis,  sulphur  for 
scabies,  &c. 

SPECIFIC  COERCIVE 
POWER.  A  particular  name  given 
to  the  resistance  which  steel  alwaj's 
offers  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
the  development  of  magnetism 
and  its  subsequent  destruction. 
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SPECIFIC  DISEASES.  Dis- 
eases which  are  supposed  to  have 
each  its  distinct  cause  or  active 
principle,  termed  "contagium." 
The  term  "specific"  is  generally 
employed  as  synonymous  with 
"zymotic,"  the  latter  term  having 
lost  its  etymological  meaning  of 
fermentative. 

SPECI'FIC  HEAT.  A  term 
applied  to  the  quantity  of  caloric 
which  a  substance  of  any  kind 
absorbs,  or  which  it  gives  out, 
when  it  undergoes  a  change  of 
temperature ;  being  determined, 
in  a  substance  of  any  kind,  with 
relation  to  the  quantity  which  a 
substance  of  another  kind,  as 
water,  absorbs  or  gives  out  in 
undergoing  a  like  change  of  tem- 
perature. This  designation  has 
nearly  replaced  the  less  proper  one 
of  capacity  of  heat,  which  was  given 
by  Dr.  Black,  who  first  remarked 
that,  in  order  to  bring  different 
substances  to  equal  temperatures, 
different  quantities  of  heat  must  be 
applied.    See  Gh-avity,  Specific. 

SPECTACLES,  CONSER- 
VATIVE. These  are  spectacles 
made  of  light  blue  glass.  But 
Dr.  Tanner  says  they  do  harm,  the 
retina  being  benefited  by  the 
stimulus  of  white  light.  It  would 
be  as  wise,  he  adds,  to  employ 
"conservative"  crutches  in  order 
to  spare  the  muscles. 

SPECTRA,  AUDITORY.  Sub- 
jective sensation  of  musical  sounds, 
without  external  cause,  during  the 
wakeful  state.  Dr.  Huxley  says, 
"  In  reading  books  WTitten  by 
persons  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
I  am  sometimes  tormented  by 
hearing  the  words  pronounced  in 
the  exact  way  in  which  these 
persons  would  utter  them,  any 
trick  or  peculiarity  of  voice  or 
gesture  being  also  very  accurately 
reproduced." 


SPE'CTROSCOPE  {spectrum, 
ffKoireco,  to  view).  An  instrument 
of  chemical  analysis,  employed  for 
the  detection  of  the  alkali-metals 
and  other  metals,  the  substances 
to  be  analysed  being  heated  strong- 
ly in  a  colourless  flame,  and  made 
to  yield  incandescent  vapors,  the 
light  from  which,  passing  through 
a  prism,  furnishes  characteristic 
spectra  ;  it  is  also  extensively  used 
in  astronomy,  botany,  and  physi- 
ology. 

SPECTRUM- ANALYSIS.  A 
method  of  detecting  the  existence 
of  metals  by  the  luminous  rays  of 
their  particular  colours  evolved  by 
the  highly-heated  vapors  of  the 
metals,  and  collected  in  the  sjJec- 
trum,  by  means  of  a  spectroscope 
construoted  for  this  purpose  ; 
certain  coloured  solutions  as  of 
oxyhaemoglobin  give  when  exam- 
ined by  the  spectroscope  dark 
broad  absorption  bands  interrupt- 
ing the  spectrum,  and  by  their 
number  and  situation,  indicate  the 
presence  of  certain  constituents  in 
the  solutions  examined. 

SPE'CULUM.  A  glass.  An 
instrument  for  thromng  light  upon 
certain  passages  of  the  body,  as 
the  ear,  the  utems,  &c.,  and  thus 
facilitating  surgical  operations. 

SPECULUJ\I,  METAL.  An  alloy 
of  about  two  parts  of  copper  and 
one  part  of  tin,  employed  for  mak- 
ing mirrors. 

SPEISS.  A  mixed  sulphide 
and  arsenide  of  nickel,  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  smalt. 

SPELTER.  The  name  by  which 
crude  metallic  zinc  is  known  in 
commerce  ;  but  it  usually  contains 
some  lead  and  sulphur. 

SPERM-CELL.  A  cell  contained 
in  the  liquor  seminis,  in  which 
are  developed  the  spermatoa,  or 
nuclei  from  which  the  spermatozoa 
originate.     By   contact    of  the 
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sperm-cell  of  the  male  with  the 
germ-cell  of  the  female,  the  act  of 
fecuBdation  is  effected.  See  Germ- 
cell. 

SPERM  OIL.  An  oil  expressed 
from  the  spermaceti  found  in  the 
brain  of  the  sperm  whale. 

SPERM  A  {a-nelpcc,  to  SOW). 
Semen.  The  seminal  fluid  of  ani- 
mals.   The  seed  of  plants. 

1.  Spermatic  cord.  A  cord  con- 
sisting of  the  vessels,  nerves,  and 
lymphatics  which  pass  to  and  from 
the  testis  with  the  vas  deferens, 
enclosed  in  several  tunics  or  fasciee. 

2.  Spermatic  canal.  The  oblique 
space  in  the  abdominal  parietes, 
near  to  Poupart's  ligament,  which 
transmits  the  spermatic  cord. 

3.  Spermaticus  vel  pudendus 
externus.  The  genital  branch  of 
the  genito-crural  nerve. 

SPERMACE'TI  {air^piia,  semen, 
and  K7JT0.V,  a  whale).  Cetaceum. 
A  white,  crystalline,  fatty  sub- 
stance found  in  the  head  of  the 
Fliyseter  macroccphaliLS,  or  Great- 
headed  Cachalot,  or  White  Whale. 
Absolutely  pure  spermaceti  is 
called  cctine. 

SPERMATOBLAST  (o-TrcVa, 
semen,  ^XaffTavco,  to  germinate). 
Certain  cells  of  the  seminal  tu- 
bules of  the  testis  which  give  rise 
to  the  formation  of  spermatozoa. 

SPERMATOCE'LE  {a-Kipixa, 
(TTrepfiaros,  semen,  and  ktjXti,  a 
tumor).  Another  name  for  cirso- 
cele,  or  varicose  enlargement  of 
the  spermatic  veins.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  an  enlargement  of 
the  testis,  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  semen,  and  to  encysted 
hydrocele  which  always  contains 
spermatozoa. 

SPERMATO'ON  {(nrepfia,  seed, 
w6v,  an  egg).  A  seed-egg  ;  a  cell 
constituting  a  nucleus  of  a  sperm- 
cell. 

SPERMATO'PHORA  (o-o'epjua. 


a  seed,  (pepw,  to  cany).  Seed- 
bearers  ;  albuminous  envelopes  found 
in  the  seminal  fluid  and  containing 
masses  of  spermatozoa. 

SPERMATORRHCE'A 
a-n-epnaros,  semen,  /3e'ai,  to  flow). 
Frqfluviwn  seminis.  Seminal  flux  ; 
involuntary  seminal  discharge, 
occurring  either  during  sleep,  or 
on  various  occasions  during  the 
day.  In  spasmodic  spermatorrhcea, 
or  spermato-spasmos,  there  is, 
strictly  speaking,  no  seminal  flux, 
but  an  incapability  of  sexual  in- 
tercom'se,  from  simultaneousness 
of  erection  and  emission,  or  from 
the  subsidence  of  erection  before 
emission. 

SPERMATOZO'A  (cr^eV^o,  seed, 
Cwov,  an  animal).  Spermatic  ani- 
malcules ;  animalcules  found  in 
the  semen  of  animals,  and  some- 
times, though  much  more  rarely, 
in  plants.  In  the  former,  they 
occur  in  the  vas  deferens  and  in 
the  vesiculse  semiuales  ;  in  the 
latter,  in  cryptogamic  plants,  and 
perhaps  in  the  pollen-grains  of 
the  higher  orders  of  plants.  They 
have  been  found  in  the  cysts  of 
hydrocele. 

SPERMI'DIA  (a-Tre'pjuo,  a  seed). 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  what 
were  formerly  called  "naked  seeds," 
or  the  seed-like  fruits  of  the 
Lamiacem,  including  borage,  dead- 
nettle  &c. 

SPERMO-DERM  {ffw^p/xa,  seed, 
Sepp.a,  skin).  Peris2Jerm.  The 
skin  of  the  seed,  consisting,  in  a 
general  sense,  of  three  envelopes, 
viz.  the  exterior  or  testa,  the 
interior  or  endoplcura,  and  the 
intermediate  or  mesosperm.  These 
distinctions,  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  analogy 
between  the  spermoderm  and  the 
leaf,  are  not  commonly  appreciable ; 
if  parts  of  the  ovule,  corresponding 
to  them,  as  primine,  secundine,  and 
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tereine,  really  exist  in  the  seed, 
their  conditions  are  usually  masked 
by  cohesion. 

SPERMOE'DIA  CLAVUS.  A 
fungus-plant,  supposed  to  be  en- 
tirely the  ergot,  and  to  replace  the 
natural  grain.    See  Ergota. 

SPE'RMOGENS  {air^piia,  a 
seed,  76i/i/a<u,  to  produce).  A 
general  term  for  those  Endogens 
which  propagate  by  seed,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Sporogeiis,  which 
are  reproduced  by  spores.  Sper- 
niogens  are  divided  into  true  En- 
dogens with  striated,  inarticulated 
leaves,  and  false  Endogens  with 
reticulated,  disarticulating  leaves, 
or  dictyogens. 

SPE'RMOPHORE  {<nr^pfia, 
seed,  06pco,  to  bear).  Seed-bearer  ; 
a  term  applied  to  portions  of  cellular 
tissue  which  are  separated  from 
the  valves  or  septa  of  fruits,  during 
dehiscence,  and  from  which  the 
seeds  remain  suspended. 

SPHACE'LIA  SE'GETTJM.  The 
name  applied  by  Leveille  to  the 
terminal  tubercles  of  the  ergot 
grain,  which  he  considered  a  para- 
sitic fungus.  Pereira  says  they 
are  merely  masses  of  sporidia. 

SPHACELI'SMUS  {crcpdKeXos, 
gangrene).  A  term  simply  denot- 
ing gangrene,  but  also  signifying 
"  agitation  from  excessive  pain  ;  " 
and  hence,  probably,  S3nionymous 
with  phrenitis, 

SPHA'CELUS  {ff<t><iKiXos,  gan- 
grene, from  ff(pa^ai,  to  destroy). 
Sloughing.  Complete  mortifica- 
tion ;  generally  preceded  by  gan- 
grene, the  incomplete  state. 

SPH^ROBACTERIA  {(T<pa7pa., 
a   ball,   fiaKT^ptoy,   a    rod).  See 

SPHAGIA'SMUS  (a-fiayiaa-ixSs, 
a  slaying,  sacrificing).  Impeded 
venous  circulation  in  the  neck  and 
head.  A  fit  of  anger  is  not  only  a 
"furor  brevis,"  but  it  is  a  brief 


and  violent  sphagiasmus  with 
cerebral  action  and  congestion. 

SPHALEROCA'RPIUM 
{(T(pa\ep6s,  delusive,  KapirSs,  fruit). 
A  fleshy  drupaceous  fruit,  contain- 
ing a  solitary  seed  with  a  fleshy 
aril,  as  in  taxus  ;  it  is  the  mix 
baccata  of  authors. 

SPHE'NOID  {ffcpw,  a  wedge, 
ilSos,  likeness).  Wedge-like,  as 
applied  to  a  bone  of  the  skull, 
which  tvedges  in  and  locks  together 
most  of  the  other  bones.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  wedge-like  fissures 
and  cells  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

1.  Spheno-palatine  ganglion 
(Meckel's).  The  largest  of  the 
cranial  ganglia,  situated  in  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

2.  Spheno  -  salpingo  -  staphylimis. 
A  designation  of  the  circumflexus 
palati  muscle,  from  its  origin  and 
insertion. 

3.  Spheno-staphyliniis.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  levator  palati  mollis, 
from  its  arising  from  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  being  inserted  into  the 
velum  palati. 

4.  Spheno-maxillary  fissure.  A 
fissm'e  situated  at  the  inner  side 
and  upper  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa. 

5.  Spheno-maxillary  fossa.  A 
small  space  situated  at  the  angle  of 
junction  of  the  spheno-maxillary 
and  pterygo-maxillary  fissiu'es. 

6.  Spheno-palatine  nerves.  Two 
branches  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve  which  pass  to  the  spheno- 
palatine or  Meckel's  ganglion. 

SPHENOIDA'LIS  SUTU'RA 
(see  Sphenoid).  The  designation 
of  a  suture  belonging  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  sphenoides  os,  or 
wedge-like  bone.  Compare  Laml- 
doidalis. 

SPHE'RE.  A  body,  either  solid 
or  hollow,  and  contained  by  one 
surface,  all  points  on  which  are 
equally  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  body. 
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SPHEROIDI'CITY  OF 
FLUIDS.  Calefadion.  A  term 
applied  to  the  phenomenon  ob- 
served when  a  few  drops  of  water 
are  projected  upon  a  slightly  con- 
cave plate  of  silver  which  has  been 
previously  heated  to  a  temperature 
considerably  above  212°,  say  to 
288°  Fahr.  ;  instead  of  moistening 
the  metallic  surface  and  adhering 
to  every  point  of  contact,  the  water 
does  not  extend  over  the  surface, 
does  not  adhei'e  to  the  metal,  but 
recoils,  as  it  were,  and  assumes  the 
form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  present- 
ing peculiar  undulatory  movements, 
analogous  to  those  produced  by 
sonoi'ous  bodies  whilst  in  the  act 
of  vibration.  See  LeidcnfrosV  s 
Phenomenon. 

SPHINCTER  {a-<plyyo},  to  con- 
tract). A  muscle,  whose  office  it  is 
to  close  the  aperture  of  an  organ 
around  which  it  is  placed. 

1.  Sphincter  ani,  A  thin  layer 
of  muscular  fibres,  surrounding  the 
anus  like  an  ellipse,  is  termed 
sphincter  ani  externus ;  another 
layer,  embracing  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum,  is  called 
sphincter  ani  internus. 

2.  Sphincter  oris.  A  name  of 
the  orbicularis  oris,  or  muscle  situ- 
ated round  the  mouth. 

3.  Sj)hincter  vesiccc.  An  incorrect 
designation  of  a  few  transverse 
fibres  found  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  ;  they  do  not  surround  the 
neck,  and  therefore  cannot  act  as 
a  sphincter. 

SPHY'GMOGRAPH  {crcpvyixds, 
the  pulse,  ypdcpai,  to  describe).  An 
instrument  invented  by  Marey  for 
representing  in  diagram  the  char- 
acter of  the  pulse,  and  thus  testing 
the  effects  of  treatment.  The 
results  thus  obtained  are  called 
sphi/gmograms. 

SPHYGMO'METER  {ff<t>vyfx6s, 
the  pulse,  ixiTpov,  a  measure).  The 


name  of  an  instrument  which  ren- 
ders the  action  of  the  arteries  ap- 
parent to  the  eye. 

SPHyGMOSCOPE  {(r<^vyfi.6s, 
the  pulse,  a-Koirecc,  to  examine). 
An  instrument  for  indicating  the 
movements  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels.  This  instrument, 
placed  upon  the  heart,  indicates 
strokes  of  that  organ  which  are  so 
feeble  as  to  have  no  corresponding 
pulse  at  the  wrist.  It  also  forms  a 
good  pneumoscope. 

SPICA.  Literally,  an  ear  of 
corn  ;  a  clove  of  garlic.  The  name 
of  a  bandage,  so  called  from  its 
turns,  or  doloires,  being  thought  to 
resemble  the  rows  of  an  ear  of 
com. 

SPICA  DESCE'NDENS.  _  The 
uniting  bandage,  used  in  rectilinear 
wounds  ;  it  consists  of  a  double- 
headed  roller,  with  a  longitudinal 
slit  in  the  middle,  three  or  four 
inches  long.  The  roller  having  one 
head  passed  through  the  slit,  en- 
ables the  surgeon  to  draw  the  lips 
of  the  wound  together. 

SPIGE'LIA  MARILA'NDICA. 
Carolina  Pink,  or  Perennial  Worm- 
grass  or  Worm-seed  ;  an  American 
plant,  named  from  Adrian  Spige- 
lius,  and  collected  and  sold  by  the 
Cherokee  Indians.  It  is  a  much 
valued  anthelmintic  in  the  United 
States. 

SPIKE.  A  form  of  inflores- 
cence, in  which  all  the  buds  of  an 
elongated  branch  develop  as  flower- 
buds,  without  forming  peduncles, 
as  in  barley,  orchis,  and  plantain. 
Modifications  of  the  spike  occur  in 
the  spikelet,  the  catkin,  the  cone, 
and  the  spadix.    Compare  Raceme. 

Spikelet  or  Lociista.  A  small 
spike  ;  an  integral  portion  of  the 
inflorescence  of  wheat,  and  other 

"  SPIKENARD.  A  fragrant  es- 
sential   oil,    procured    from  the 
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Nardostachys  JaLamansi,  an  ludiau 
plant  of  the  order  Valerianacece. 

SPILOPLA'XIA  {a-wlxos,  a  spot 
or  blemish,  jrAa|,  anything  flat 
and  broad  ;  akin  to  TrXar-is,  wide, 
and  the  Latin  plamis).  The  mahcm 
viortimvi,  the  designation  of  a 
crusted  form  of  elephantiasis  Grse- 
corum. 

SPI'LUS  {ffirlXos,  a  spot).  Nccvus 
pigmmtosus.  A  mole  ;  a  discoloured 
spot  or  patch  of  the  skin,  depending 
on  augmentation  of  the  pigment  of 
the  rete  mucosum,  and  deposition 
of  pigment  in  the  papillary  layer  of 
the  derma.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  nfevus,  which 
is  a  vascular  alteration  of  the  skin. 
See  Melanopathia. 

SPINA.  Literally,  a  thorn ; 
hence  the  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  back-bone,  from  the  thorn- 
like processes  of  the  vertebrfe.  It 
sometimes  denotes  the  shin-bone. 

1.  Spinalis  dorsi.  A  muscle  of 
the  back,  which,  with  its  fellow, 
foiTns  an  ellipse,  inclosing  the  spin- 
ous processes  of  all  the  dorsal  verte- 
bra3. 

2.  Spinalis  cervicis.  A  small 
muscle,  situated  on  the  middle 
line  in  the  cervical  region — the 
analogue  of  the  spinalis  dorsi. 

SPINA  BIFIDA.  The  deft  spine; 
an  affection  in  which  the  spinous 
processes  and  laminae  of  some  of 
the  vertebraj,  most  commonly  in  the 
lumbo-sacral  region,  are  cleft  or 
deficient ;  through  the  cleft  pro- 
trudes a  hernia  of  the  spinal  mem- 
branes.   See  Hydrorrhach.itis. 

SPINA,  m  PLANTS.  1.  A 
iliorn ;  an  imperfectly  developed 
branch,  incapable  of  extension,  as- 
suming a  hard  texture,  terminating 
in  a  sharp  point,  and  sometimes 
bearing  lea'ves,  as  in  sloe  and  haw- 
thorn. 2.  A  spine  ;  a  modified  leaf 
or  petiole  ;  the  prickly  terminations 
of  the  vascular  fasciculi  on  the 


edges  of  the  leaves  of  holly  and 
thistle,  are  spines  ;  in  barberry,  the 
gradual  transformation  of  leaves 
into    spines    may    be  distinctly 

SPINA  VENTO'SA.  Under  the 
terms  spina  ventosa  and  osteo- 
sarcoma are  commonly  included 
various  kinds  of  cystic  tumors  of 
bone ;  but  these  terms  are  also 
occasionally  applied  to  gi'owths  of 
a  fatty,  fibrous,  gelatinous,  or  car- 
tilaginous character,  so  as  to  have 
lost  a  specific  significance.  The 
term  spijia  ventosa  was  first  used  by 
the  Arabian  writers  to  designate  a 
disease  in  which  matter  formed  in 
the  interior  of  a  bone,  and  after- 
wards made  its  way  outward 
beneath  the  .skin.  The  word  spina 
was  employed  before  the  time 
of  the  Arabians,  to  express  the 
nature  of  the  pain  attendant  on  the 
disease  ;  and  ventosa  was  added  by 
them,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
affection  to  emphysema.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Arabians,  the  term  has 
been  used  by  many  to  designate  the 
disease  called  ichite  swelling,  or 
hydarthrus. 

SPINAL  ACCESSORY  NERVE. 
This  is  the  eleventh  pair  of  nerves 
of  Soemmering.    See  Nerves. 

SPINAL  COLUMN.  The  back- 
bone ;  the  vertebral  sheath  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  constituting  the 
central  organ  of  support  in  the  body 
of  vertebrate  animals. 

SPINAL  IRRITATION.  A  term 
applied  to  those  functional  dis- 
orders of  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
nerves,  which  do  not  readily  fall 
under  the  definitions  of  diseases  of 
the  same  organs  having  more  pre- 
cise symptoms. 

SPINAL  MARROW.  Medulla 
spinalis.  A  continuation  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  brain,  con- 
sisting of  the  medullary  matter 
contained  within  the  spina  or  ver- 
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tebral  column.  The  true  spinal 
marrow  is  that  part  of  the  cord 
which  furnishes  nerves  for  distribu- 
tion to  various  parts  of  the  body, 
as  distinguished  from  that  part  of 
it  which  consists  of  longitudinal  or 
commissural  fibres  proceeding  to 
the  brain. 

SPINDLE-CELL  LAYER.  The 
deepest  layer  of  the  cortex  cerebri ; 
it  contains  numerous  fusiform 
cgIIs 

SPINLCEREBRA'TA.  Another 
name  for  the  Vertehrata,  or  animals 
which  are  not  only  vertebrate,  but 
are  provided  with  a  brain  and  spinal 
column,  as  the  pisces,  amphibia, 
reptilia,  aves,  and  mammalia. 

SPINTHER'OPIA  {ffwtvei,p,  a 
spai'k,  the  eye).  The  same  as 
Synchysis  Santillans. 

SPIRAL  VESSELS.  Trachen- 
chyma.  Long  cylindrical  ti;bes, 
tapering  to  each  end,  and  having 
an  elastic  spiral  fibre  generated 
within  them  ;  these  are  the  type 
of  the  vascular  tissue  of  plants. 
From  its  fancied  resemblance  in 
form  and  function  to  the  wind-pipe 
of  an  animal,  the  spiral  vessel  is 
also  called  irachcea. 

SPIREM  {ff-rdpafjLa,  twisted 
cord).  The  skein  of  chromatin 
filaments  seen  in  cells  during 
karyokiuesis. 

SPIRILLUM  (dim,  of  Spira,  a 
coil).  A  genus  of  Bacteriacese. 
The  shape  consists  of  screw-form 
threads  made  up  of  rods  only,  or  of 
rods  and  cocci.  Spore  formation  is 
absent  or  unknown.  The  genus 
comprises  : — 

1.  Spirillum  cholerce  Asiaticce. 
Comma-bacillus  of  Koch.  It  occurs 
in  curved  rods,  spirilla,  and 
threads  ;  the  curved  rods  are  about 
half  the  length  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  and  may  be  isolated  or 
attached  to  each  other  forming  S- 
shaped  organisms.    The  results  of 


inoculation  have  varied  with 
different  observers. 

2.  Spirillum  Finklerii,  The 
comma-bacillus  of  cholera  nostras  ; 
the  curved  rods  are  thicker  than 
Koch's  comma-bacillus. 

3.  Spirillum  plicatile.  Thin 
threads  with  numerous  narrow 
winding  and  sometimes  spiralinax 
forms,  occurring  in  marsh-water  in 
summer. 

4.  Spirillum  Obermeieri.  The 
spirillum  of  relapsing  fever.  The 
threads  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  ,5'.  plicatile.  They  have  been 
found  in  the  blood  of  patients 
suffering  from  relapsing  fever 
during  the  relapses,  but  not  during 
the  intervals  of  freedom  from  fever. 
— CrooTcshank. 

SPIRILLUM  TYROGENUM. 
See  Cheese  Bacillus. 

SPIRIT.  A  term  now  applied 
to  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine,  but 
foimerly  extended  to  substances 
of  very  different  origin  and  com- 
position. Thus,  nitric  acid  was 
called  spirit  of  nitre  ;  hydrochloric 
acid,  spirit  of  salt  ;  sulphuric 
acid,  spirit  of  sulphur  ;  chloride  of 
tin,  spirit  of  Libavius  ;  solution  of 
ammonia,  spirit  of  salammoniac,  or 
sometimes  spii-it  of  hartshorn.  See 
S2nritus. 

SPIRITUO'SA  ET  ^THE'EEA. 
Alcoholica.  A  class  of  diffusible 
stimulants,  including  ardent  spirits, 
wine,  and  the  ethers. 

SPI'RITUS.  Spirit ;  a  general 
term,  comprising  all  inflammable 
liquors  obtained  by  distillation, 
as  brandy,  geneva,  &c.  The  first 
spirit  known  in  Europe  was  made 
from  gi'apes,  and  sold  as  a  medicine 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  imder  the 
name  of  alcohol.  The  Genoese 
afterwards  prepared  it  from  gi'ain, 
and  sold  it  under  the  name  of  aqua 
vitce. 

1.  Spiritus  rcdificaius.  Rectified 
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Spirit.  Alcohol,  with  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  water  ;  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  fermented  saccharine 
fluids.  It  varies  from  54  to  60,  or 
even  64  per  cent,  over  ^oroof,  in  the 
language  of  Sikes's  hydrometer. 
See  Standard  Proof-spirit. 

2.  Sjnritus  tenuior.  Proof-spirit. 
Rectified  sj^irit,  5  pints  ;  distilled 
water,  3  pints.  Eight  pints  of 
proof-spirit  are,  however,  not  pro- 
duced ;  the  deficiency  is  about  4  oz. 
in  the  gallon,  and  is  made  up  with 
distilled  water.  This  product  con- 
tains 495  parts  of  alcohol  in  100  by 
weight. 

3.  Spiritus  vini  Gallici.  Spirit 
of  French  wine  ;  Brandy.  Spirit 
distilled  from  French  wine. 

4.  Spiritiis  sacchari.  Rum  ;  an 
ardent  spirit,  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  fermented  skimmings 
of  the  sugar-boilers'  molasses,  &c. 

5.  Spiritus  frumenti  compositus. 
Compound  corn-spirit,  obtained 
by  distillation  from  fermented  in- 
fusions of  corn,  as  gin,  dvhisky,  and 
the  various  compounds. 

6.  Spiritus,  in  pharmacy.  Al- 
coholates,  or  spirits ;  alcoholic 
solutions  of  volatile  substances, 
obtained  by  distillation. 

SPIROBACTERIA.  See  Bac- 
teria. 

SPIROCHAETA,    See  Bacteria. 

SPIRO'METER  {spirare,  to 
breathe,  filTpov,  a  measure).  An 
unclassical  designation  of  an  in- 
strument made  to  register  the 
number  of  the  breathings,  and  to 
ascertain  the  exact  capacity  of  the 
chest.  The  terms  spiroscope  and 
pneumometer  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed, but  the  term  should  be 
pnceometer,  from  irvoliq,  a  breath- 
ing, and  nerpov,  a  measure. 

SPLANCHNON  {(rnxiyxvov). 
A  viscus  or  intestine.  The  Greek 
ffirXayxva,  like  the  Latin  viscera, 
denoted  the  most   important  of 


the  inward  parts,  as  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  liver. 

1.  Splanchno-logy  {\6yos,  an 
account).  The  doctrine,  or  a 
treatise,  of  the  viscera.  Splanchno- 
graphy  is  a  graphic  description, 
splancJmo-tomy  is  dissection,  of  the 
viscera. 

2.  Splanchno -pie  lire  {ir\fvpd,  the 
side).  The  internal  of  the  two 
primary  blastodermic  layers ;  it 
consists  of  hypoblast  and  mesoblast, 
and  forms  the  alimentary  canal 
with  its  appendages. 

3.  Splanchno-skeleton.  The  spe- 
cial skeleton  or  osseous  structure 
of  particular  organs. — R.  Owen. 

4.  Splanchnic  Nerves.  These 
are  two  in  number  on  each  side, 
distinguished  into  the  great,  which 
pass  behind  the  stomach,  and 
terminate  in  the  semilunar  gan- 
glion ;  and  the  small,  which  com- 
nnmicate  with  the  former,  and 
terminate  in  the  renal  ganglion. 

SPLASHING  SOUND.  The 
sound  produced  by  suceussion, 
when  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
contains  fluid  mixed  with  air,  or 
when  the  same  combination  occurs 
in  a  tuberculous  cavity  of  large 
size. 

SPLEN  {(TTTX-hv).  The  Spleen  ; 
an  elongated,  flattened,  red  body 
situated  behind  the  cardiac  end  of 
the  stomach,  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Its  outer  surface  is  con- 
vex ;  the  inner  is  divided  by  a 
groove,  called  the  fissure  of  the 
spleen.  Hij)pocrates  calls  the 
spleen  the  left,  and  Aristotle  the 
bastard,  liver,  from  the  alliance 
which  subsists  between  them. 

1.  Splen-algia  {&\yo;i,  pain). 
Splenis  dolor.  Pain  of  the  spleen. 
Splenalgia  congestionis  is  the  most 
usual  of  the  chronic  spleen-diseases 
prevalent  in  India. 

2.  Splen-ectomy  {inrdfjir},  exci- 
sion).   Excision  or  extirpation  of 
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the  spleen,  practised  iu  cases  of 
enlargement  of  the  organ. 

3.  Splen-emphraxis  {e/xcppda-ace, 
to  obstruct).  Congestion  of  the 
spleen.  Simple  enlargement  is 
termed  ' '  ague-cake. " 

4.  Splenica.  Medicines  which 
affect  the  spleen,  as  quina,  the 
chalybeates,  &c. 

5.  Splen-itis.  Inflammation  of 
the  spleen  ;  it  appears  to  be  prin- 
cipally seated  in  the  proper  mem- 
brane of  the  spleen. 

6.  Splenius.  A  muscle  of  the 
back,  resembling  the  spleen  ;  it  is 
single  at  its  origin,  and  divides  into 
the  splenius  capitis  and  the  splenius 
colli,  which  have  distinct  inser- 
tions. The  two  splenii  are  so 
named  from  their  lying,  like 
surgical  splints,  along  the  side  of 
the  neck  ;  both  together  they  have 
the  appearance  of  the  letter  Y  ; 
the  complexus  being  seen  between 
them  in  the  upper  part  of  the  angle. 

SPLENIC  FEVER.  The  Eng- 
lish term  for  the  French  charhon, 
the  Siberian  Plague  of  Russia,  and 
the  Milzbrand  of  Gei'many. 

SPLENISA'TION.  Engorge- 
ment. A  change  induced  in  the 
lungs  by  inflammation,  in  whicli 
they  resemble  the  substance  of 
the  spleen.  This  state  differs  from 
hepatization  in  the  absence  of 
the  granules,  and  a  consequently 
darker  and  more  uniform  texture  ; 
in  appearance  it  resembles  that 
condition  of  the  lung,  produced  in 
pleuropneumonia,  called  by  Laen- 
nec  carnification. 

SPLE'NIUM  CO'RPORIS  CAL- 
LO'SI.  The  designation  of  a 
thick,  rounded  fold,  situated  at 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  continuous 
with  the  fornix. 

SPLINT.  A  piece  of  wood,  or 
other  rigid  substance,  employed 
in  surgery  to  maintain  any  part 


of  the  body  in  a  fixed  position, 
especially  for  holding  steadily 
together  the  portions  of  a  fractured 
bone.  The  straw-splint  is  made  of 
unbroken  wheat-straw,  such  as  is 
used  in  thatching. 

SPLINT-BONE.  The  fibula,  or 
small  bone  of  the  leg  ;  so  named 
from  its  resembling  a  surgical 
splint. 

SPLIT-CLOTH.  Scissum  lin- 
tcum.  A  bandage  for  the  head, 
consisting  of  a  central  part,  and 
six  or  eight  tails,  or  heads.  The 
most  convenient  bandage  for  the 
forehead,  face,  and  jaws,  is  the 
four-tailed,  or  single  split-cloth. 

SPO'DIUM  {o-TToUs,  a  cinder).  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  which  sublimes  during 
calcination. 

SPONDYLITIS  ((rTrJi/SvXos,  a 
vertebra).  Inflammation  of  a 
vertebra. 

SPONDYLOLISTHESIS 
{ffTr6v5v\os,  for  (T<p6vSu\os,  a  verte- 
bra, oKla9t]f^is,  a  slipping  down). 
A  dislocation  downwards  and  for- 
wards of  the  last  two  or  three 
lumbar  vertebrte  on  to  the  sacrum, 
thus  lessening  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  at  its  inlet. 

SPONGE-TENTS.  Instruments 
for  dilating  the  mouth  and  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  the  female  urethra,  a 
strictured  rectum,  or  a  contracted 
orifice  of  the  male  prepuce.  They 
are  made  by  coating  sponge  with  a 
mixture  of  lard  and  wax. 

SPO'NGIA  OFFICINA'LIS. 
Officinal  Sponge  ;  a  porous  sub- 
stance, found  adhering  to  rocks, 
and  generally  referred  to  the  class 
of  Poriferous  animals.  Commercial 
sponge  is  the  fibrous  skeleton  of  the 
animal,  from  which  the  gelatinous 
flesh  has  been  removed. 

1.  Spongia  cerata.  Cerated 
Sponge.  Sponge,  prepared  by 
washing  and  drying,  is  dipped  into 
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melted  wax,  aud  theu  pressed  be- 
tween metallic  plates  slightly 
heated.    It  is  used  for  tents. 

2.  Spongia  prceparata.  Prepared 
sponge,  or  •  sponge-tent,  usually 
made  of  compressed  sponge  impreg- 
nated with  wax,  and  formerly 
employed  for  dilating  sinuses  and 
small  openings. 

3.  Spongia  usta.  Calcined  or 
burnt  sponge  ;  the  spouge  is  cut 
into  pieces,  burned  in  a  close  iron 
vessel,  and  pulverized. 

SPO'NGIOBLAST  (<77ro'x7oy, 
sponge,  j3XocrT<{y,  germ).  Colum- 
nar branched  cells  of  the  embryonic 
spinal  cord  which  by  their  union 
form  the  supporting  reticulum  of 
the  nerve  cells  and  fibres. 

SPO'NGIOLA  (dim.  of  spongia, 
a  sponge).  A  spongelet,  or  small 
oval  body,  terminating  each  of  the 
capillary  roots  in  trees  or  plants, 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  without 
epidermis,  and  analogous,  in  its  ab- 
sorbing power,  to  the  ampullulae  of 
the  human  intestine. 

S  P  0  N  G  I  0  P I  L  I  N  E.  See 

SPO'NGIOPLASM  {a-^Syyos, 
sponge,  TiXaff/uo,  anything  formed). 
The  network  or  reticulum  within 
the  cell  containing  the  hyaloplasm ; 
it  stains  readily,  thus  differing  from 
the  hyaloplasm.    See  CEcoid. 

SPONGY  BONES.    A  designa- 
tion of  the  turbinal  lones  of  the 
nose.    These    are   called  spongy, 
because  the  interior  of  each  is 
occupied  by  air-cavities,  separated 
only  by  very  delicate  partitions, 
and  communicating  with  the  nasal 
1  cavities.    Hence  the  bones,  though 
;  massive-looking,  are  really  exceed- 
i  ingly  light  and  delicate,  and  fully 
( deserve  the  appellation  spongy. 

SPONTA'NEOUS  (spo?ite,  of  one's 
( own  free  will).  A  term  applied  to 
eany  physiological  phenomenon 
\  which  takes  place  without  external 


agency ;  to  diseases  or  fractures 
which  occur  without  direct  external 
cause ;  to  the  combustion  which 
frequently  occurs  in  greasy  materi- 
als which  have  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  ;  to  the  alleged  develop- 
ment of  infusorial  animalcules 
during  putrefaction,  without  the 
pre-existence  of  germs  of  any  kind, 
&c. 

SPOKA'DIC  (o-TTopaSiKoy,  scat- 
tered). A  general  term  for  dis- 
eases, arising  from  occasional 
causes,  as  cold,  fatigue,  &c.,  and 
attacking  a  few  persons  at  a  time, 
without  spreading  through  a  dis- 
trict. Sporadic  diseases  are  thus 
distinguished  from  Epidemic  and 
Endemic  diseases,  which  aft'ect 
many  persons  at  the  same  time. 
The  term  denotes  anything  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  like  seeds. 

SPORE  or  SPORULE  {crWipm, 
to  sow).  The  minute,  granular, 
reproductive  body  in  Flowerless 
plants,  which  is  analogous  to  the 
seed  of  Flowering  plants,  but  differs 
from  this  in  not  germinating  from 
any  fixed  point,  but  in  producing 
its  root  and  stem  indifferently 
from  any  point  of  its  surface.  The 
theca  which  contains  the  spores  is 
called  spiorangium,  from  ayyetov, 
a  vessel.  Sporidia  are  bodies 
resembling  spores,  which  occur  in 
Algaceous  plants. 

SPOROCA'RPIUM  {o-K6pos,  a 
spore,  Kapvos,  fruit).  A  term  pro- 
posed by  Link  to  express  an  aggre- 
gation of  sporangia  (see  Spore) 
when  placed  near  together,  especi- 
ally in  cases  in  which  any  number 
of  sporangia  are  enclosed  in  a  com- 
mon membrane.  In  this  sense  the 
term  has  been  applied  to  the  organ 
containing  the  reproductive  organs 
in  the  order  Marsileacece.  This 
part  has  been  termed  involucrum. 

SPO'RO-CYST  [(TTrSpos,  a  spore, 
Kxiffris,  a  bladder).    A  spore-case  ; 
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an  organized  body  possessing,  more 
or  less,  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual animal,  but  never  having 
sexual  distinctions,  and  containing 
germs  that  become  individuals  of 
the  same  species  in  another  and 
usually  higher  stage.  —  Webster, 
See  Redia. 

SPO'ROGENS  {(Tirdpos,  a  spore, 
yevvdu,  to  produce).  A  division 
of  Endogenous  plants,  whose  repro- 
ductive bodies  are  not  seeds,  as  in 
Endogens  proper,  but  spores,  as  in 
Rafflesiacese.  These  plants  are 
commonly  called  rhizanths. 

SPO'RULE.  A  term  frequently 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  spore ;  a 
small  spore.  Sporuliferous,  bear- 
ing sporules  or  spores. 

SPOTTING.  A  disease  in 
plants,  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  small  black  spots  on 
the  leaves  and  parenchymatous 
parts  of  plants,  Avith  decay  of  the 
subjacent  tissue.    See  Bletting. 

SPRAIN  or  STRAIN.  A  for- 
cible stretching  of  muscular,  ten- 
dinous, or  ligamentous  tissues  be- 
yond their  natural  length. 

SPRUE.    See  PsiUsis. 

SPURIOUS  DISEASE.  A 
disease  called  by  a  wrong  name,  as 
spurious  pleurisy,  when  the  affection 
is  rheumatism  of  the  intercostal 

SPU'TUM  {spuere,  to  spit).  Any 
kind  of  expectorated  matters  ;  the 
result  of  expectoration.  See  Floc- 
culent  and  Nummular  Sputa. 

SQUA'MA  {squama,  a  scale  of 
a  fish).  A  scale.  "A  lamina  of 
morbid  cuticle,  hard,  thickened, 
whitish,  and  opaque."  The  term 
Sqtiamo}  denotes  an  order  of  cu- 
taneous diseases,  comprising  lepra, 
psoriasis,  pityriasis,  eczema,  and 
ichthyosis. 

The  term  squama  also  denotes 
certain  other  scaZc-like  substances  ; 
thus,    ceris  squama   denotes  the 


scales  of  brass  blown  from  the 
metal  in  melting  ;  squamce  ferri, 
the  black  oxide  of  iron,  obtained 
in  the  form  of  scales. 

SQUAMOUS  BONE  {squama,  a 
scale  of  a  fish).  The  scaly  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  forming  the 
middle  of  the  side  of  the  skull. 

SQUA'AIOUS  SUTURE 
{squama,  a  scale  of  a  fish).  A  su- 
ture of  the  cranium,  so  called  from 
its  edges  covering  each  other  like 
the  scales  of  fishes.    See  Suture. 

SQUA'RRA.  Sir  E.  Wilson 
derives  this  term  from  the  Greek 
e(Tx<ipa,  the  scab  or  eschar  on  a 
wound  caused  by  burning,  and  de- 
fines it  as  roughness,  scabbiness, 
or  scurfiness  of  the  skin,  a  crust 
or  eschar  ;  in  the  former  sense  it 
is  applied  to  trichosis  tonsurans,  as 
squarra  tondens,  and  to  a  variety 
of  favus,  as  favus  squarrosus. 

The  term  Squarrosics  seems,  how- 
ever, quite  independent  of  a  Greek 
origin,  and  points  rather  to  the 
Latin  squama,  Sext.  Pomp.  Festus, 
a  grammarian  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, A.D.,  writes: — "  Squanmi  a 
squamarum  simUitvidinc  dicti,  quo- 
rum cutis  exsurgit  ob  assiduam 
illuviem." 

SQUARROSE  {squarrosus,  cov- 
ered with  scurf).  A  term  applied, 
in  descriptive  botany,  to  parts 
which  are  spread  out  at  right 
angles  from  a  common  axis,  as  the 
leaves  of  some  mosses,  the  invo- 
lucra  of  some  compositfe,  &c.  By 
the  term  squarrose-slashed,  as  ap- 
plied to  leaves,  is'  meant,  slashed 
with  minor  divisions  at  right  angles 
with  the  other  divisions. 

SQUINT.  The  popular  desig- 
nation of  a  want  of  parallelism  in 
the  position  and  motion  of  the 
eyes ;  in  other  words,  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  axes  of  the 
eyes.    See  Strabismus. 

ST.   ANTHONY'S   FIRE.  A 
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popular  name  for  Erysipelas,  de- 
rived from  the  myth  that  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  could  'miracu- 
lously cure  the  disease. 

STACTE'  {ardCco,  to  distil).  That 
kind  of  myrrh  which  distils  or  falls 
in  drops  from  the  tree.  Also,  a 
more  liquid  kind  of  amber  than  is 
generally  met  with  in  commerce. 
See  Myrrha. 

STACTO'METER  {crraKrds, 
dropping,  fierpof,  a  measure).  Drop- 
measurer  ;  an  instrument  invented 
by  Brewster  for  measuring  specific 
gravities  by  the  size  of  drops  which 
exude  from  a  small  orifice. 

STA'DIUM  ME  LANG  HO'- 
LICTJM.  A  name  that  has  been 
given  to  the  initiatory  period  of 
insanity.  By  some  it  has  been 
termed  the  "  prodromal  stadium," 
or  period  of  incubation. 

STAFF.  The  director  for  the 
gorget,  or  knife,  used  in  lithotomy. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  KNOT.  A 
knot  'introduced  by  Mr.  Lawson 
Tait  for  securing  the  pedicle  of  an 
ovarian  tumour.  The  ligature 
(doubled)  is  thrust  through  the 
pedicle  and  the  loop  then  brought 
over  the  tumonr  so  to  surround 
the  pedicle,  one  end  of  the  ligature 
is  drawn  through  the  loop,  and  the 
whole  ligature  tightened  and  tied. 

STA'GMA  {a-rd^oo,  to  distil).  A 
drop,  that  which  is  dropped,  a 
liquid.  A  distilled  liquor.  The 
term  is  rare. 

STAGNATION  {stagnum,  a  pool, 
a  piece  of  standing  water).  Accu- 
mulation or  retention  of  a  liquid 
in  any  part  ;  a  term  applied  by 
the  humoral  pathologists  to  that 
state  of  the  blood  which  they  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  many  diseases. 

STA'LACTITE;  STA'LAG- 
MITE  (o-raX^aco,  to  drop,  ffTaKay/xa, 
a  drop).  The  first  is  applied  to 
calcareous  pillars  found  suspended 
from  the  roof,  the  second  to  a  simi- 


lar mass  on  the  floor,  of  certain 
caverns  or  natural  grottoes,  occa- 
sioned by  the  gradual  separation 
of  carbonate  of  lime  from  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid.  See 
Petrifying  Spring. 

STAMEN.  The  male  organ  of 
flowering  plants,  occurring,  in 
one  or  more  series  or  whorls,  in- 
side the  corolla,  and  consisting, 
essentially,  of  an  anther  and  pollen, 
to  which  is  very  frequently  added 
a  filament  of  various  length.  The 
entire  apparatus  is  termed  andrce- 
ceum.  [The  Latin  term  stamen 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  arrtiixwv. 
They  both  denote,  primarily,  the 
warp  in  the  ancient  upright  loom 
at  which  the  weaver  stood  instead 
of  sitting,  and  are  each  derived 
from  the  verb,  in  their  respective 
languages,  meaning,  to  sta7id.] 

STAMMER  and  STUTTER. 
Terms  employed  synonymously  to 
denote  an  involuntary  interruption 
of  speech  arising  from  difficulty  and 
often  total  inability  of  pronouncing 
certain  syllables.    See  PselUsmus. 

STANDARD  PROOF-SPIRIT. 
This  spirit  is  defined,  by  the  Ex- 
cise law,  as  "that  which,  at  a 
temperature  of  51°  F.,  weighs 
exactly  twelve-thirteenths  of  an 
equal  measure  of  distilled  water." 
At  this  temperature  the  spirit  will 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  "923,  or 
about  -920  at  60°  F.  The  standard 
alcohol  of  the  Excise  is  spirit  of 
specific  gravity  -825  at  60°  F.  By 
"  spirit  60  degrees  over  proof"  is 
understood  a  spirit,  100  measures  of 
which  added  to  60  measures  of 
water,  will  form  standard  proof- 
spirit,  sp.  gr.  '920.  By  "  spirit  10 
degrees  under  proof"  is  understood 
a  spirit,  100  measui'es  of  which 
mixed  with  10  measures  of  standard, 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  "825,  will  form 
standard  piroof-spirit. 

STANDARD  TEMPERATURE 
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and  PRESSURE.  In  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  solids  and 
liquids,  the  standard  of  comparison 
is  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
distilled  water  at  60°  Fahr. ;  and 
for  gases  and  vapours,  atmospheric 
air  at  60"  Fahr.,  and  under  a  pres- 
sure of  30  inches. 

STANNETHY'LIUM.  A  crys- 
talline body  foi-med  by  the  direct 
union  of  stannum,  or  tin,  with 
iodide  of  ethyl ;  it  is  the  iodide  of 
a  new  organic  radical.  See  Organo- 
metallic  Bodies. 

STA'NNUM.  Phombum  album. 
Tin  ;  a  metal  occurring  plentifully 
in  Cornwall,  &c.  It  is  found  united 
with  sulphur  and  copper,  and  is 
then  called  tin-pyrites  ;  when  com- 
bined with  oxide  of  iron  and  silex, 
it  is  called  tin-stone,  and  wood-tin. 

1.  Stannum  foliatum.  Tin-foil  ; 
an  alloy  composed  chiefly  of  tin, 
with  a  small  portion  of  lead,  and 
sold  in  the  form  of  a  leaf  of  about 
1-lOOOth  part  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

2.  Stannic  acid.  A  binoxide  of 
tin,  combining  with  alkalies  and 
forming  crystalline  stannates. 

STAPE'DIUS.  A  small  muscle 
arising  from  the  anterior  end  of  the 
pyramid,  and  inserted  into  the  neck 
of  the  stapes. 

STAPES.  Literally,  a  stirrup. 
A  stirrup-liko  bone,  the  innermost 
of  the  small  bones  of  the  internal 
ear.    See  Ossiculum. 

STAPHISA'GRIA.  Staves- 
acre  ;  the  seed  of  the  Delphinum 
Staphisagria,  or  Stavesacre,  a  Ra- 
nunculaceous  plant  of  the  Southern 
parts  of  Europe.  Their  active  pro- 
perties depend  on  a  peculiar  alka- 
line principle,  called  delpihin. 

STA'PHYLE'  {<TTa<pv\ri,  a  bunch 
of  grapes).  A  Greek  term  for  the 
uvula,  which  enters  into  the  desig- 
nations of  several  muscles  of  the 
palate.    Thus,  firi-staphylinus  ex- 


ternus  is  a  synonym  of  the  cu-cum- 
flexus  palati  ;  peri-staphylinus  in- 
ternus,  of  the  levator  palati  rnollLs. 
Then,  the  palato-pharyngeus  has 
been  distinguished  by  Winslow  in- 
to three  portions,  with  reference  to 
its  origins,  viz.  the  peristaphylo- 
pharyngceus,  or  upper,  pharyngo- 
staphylinus,  or  middle,  and  thyro- 
stap)hylinu^,  or  lower  portion. 

STAPHYLO-COCCUS  {(TTa<pv\i,, 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  k6kkos,  a  kernel). 
A  form  of  micrococcus  which  grows 
in  irregular  masses.  Staphylococcits 
2}yogenes  aureus  is  the  same  as  micro- 
coccus p.  a.    See  Micrococcus. 

STAPHYLO'MA  (o-to0u\^,  a 
cluster  of  grapes).  Uva.  A  term 
denoting  any  protrusion  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  oye.  Sta- 
phylo'nia  iridis  is  a  protrusion  of 
the  iris,  which  occurs  when  the 
cornea  is  perforated  by  ulcers  or 
wounds.  StaphyloTua  racemosum 
denotes  protrusion  of  the  whole 
iris,  after  general  slough  of  the 
cornea,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
cluster  of  grapes.    See  Myocephalon. 

Staphyloma  posticitm.  Sclerec- 
tasia. Posterior  staphyloma  ;  a 
conical  protrusion  backward  of  a 
portion  of  the  sclerotic,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  optic  nerve, 
involving  the  choroid  and  retina. 

STAPHYLOPLASTY  ((rTa</)uXif, 
the  palate,  Tr\daa-a>,  to  mould). 
The  operation  for  closure  of  fissiire 
of  the  hard  palate. 

STAPHYLO'RRAPHY 
{crTa(pv\'fi,  the  palate,  pa<pi),  su- 
ture). The  operation  for  closure 
of  fissure  of  the  soft  palate  ;  suture 
of  the  uvula. 

STAPHYLO'SIS  (ffTai>v\'f,,  a 
bunch  of  grapes).  A  protrusion 
or  protuberance  of  the  choroid 
from  attenuation  of  the  sclerotica. 
The  proper  term  is  staphyloma. 
See  Preface,  par.  2. 
STARCH    or    F-ffiCULA.  A 
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substance  composed  of  organic 
granules,  which  is  extracted,  by 
trituration  in  water,  from  the  roots, 
tubers,  and  stems  of  various  plants, 
and  chiefly  from  the  gi'ains  of  wheat 
and  other  cereal  grasses.  Each 
granule  consists  of  a  membranous 
covering  and  gum-like  contents. 

STASIS  {a-rdarts,  from  'la-Trifit,  to 
make  to  stand).  Literally,  a  stand- 
ing, a  placing  or  setting  ;  a  term 
applied  to  stagnation  of  the  blood. 

STATE  MEDICHSTE.  Medical 
science  in  as  far  as  it  deals  with  the 
community  at  large ;  it  thus  em- 
braces hygiene  and  forensic  medi- 
cine. 

STATI'STICS.  A  term  applied 
to  the  investigation  and  exposition 
of  the  actual  condition  of  states 
and  countries.  Medical  statistics 
consist  in  the  apx^lication  of  num- 
bers to  illustrate  the  natural  his- 
tory of  men  in  health  and  disease. 

STA'TOBLASTS  {ardros,  placed, 
^KatTTos,  germen).  A  term  applied 
to  certain  peculiar  internal  buds 
by  means  of  which  some  of  the 
Pohjzoa  reproduce  themselves,  by 
a  process  of  "internal gemmation." 

STATUS  EPILEPTICUS.  That 
condition  of  the  epileptic  patient 
when  the  convulsive  iits  occur  in 
rapid  succession  and  mthout  in- 
tervals of  consciousness  ;  it  often 
terminates  in  death. 

STEAM.  The  vapour  of  water 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  elasticity 
by  heat.  Steam  is  always  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  water 
from  which  it  rises,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  terms  Idgh  pressure 
steam,  steam  produced  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  steam  of  gi'eat 
density,  may  be  considered  as 
synonymous  terms.  Substances 
which  evaporate  without  lique- 
fying, are  said  to  sublime  ;  ice  and 
snow  sublime  in  dry  winds. 

STE'ARIC  ACID  (crreap,  suet). 


An  acid  procured  from  animal 
and  vegetable  fats,  and  from  the 
bile  of  many  animals.  Stearates 
are  combinations  of  stearic  acid 
with  bases,  and  the  compounds 
are  termed  soaps.    See  Oleic  acid. 

STE'ARIN  ((TTeap.  suet).  A  solid 
crystallizable  substance,  consti- 
tuting the  essential  part  of  oils  and 
fats — that  part  which  is  solid  at 
common  temperatures.    See  JSlain, 

STEARO'PTEN  ((rreap,  suet). 
The  solid  portion  of  a  volatile  oil, 
as  camphor.  The  liquid  portion 
of  a  volatile  oil  is  called  elwopte7i. 
The  former  generally  crystallizes 
when  the  oil  has  been  long  kept. 

STEARRHCE'A  (o-reap,  (rrearos, 
sebum  or  fat,  /5ew,  to  flow).  Stea- 
torrhma.  Sebaceous  flux ;  aug- 
mented secretion  of  the  sebiparous 
organs.  Changes  occur  in  quality 
as  well  as  in  quantity  :  hence  the 
term  stearrhwa  flavescens  denotes 
that  the  abnormal  secretion  is  of 
a  golden  or  dirty-yellow  colour; 
and  stearrhcea  nigricans,  that  it  is 
of  a  greyish,  and  sometimes  of  a  per- 
fectly black  appearance.  Stearrhcea 
is  synonymous  with  seborrhcea. 

Stearj'hoea  folliculorum.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  hair-follicles,  ac- 
companied by  a  morbid  secretion, 
which  is  diffused  and  hardens 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

STE'ATINS  {steatinabom  o-reop, 
suet).  The  name  of  a  new  class 
of  preparations,  intermediate  be- 
tween plaster  and  salve,  for  th& 
external  application  of  certain 
remedies.  These  preparations 
would  correspond  to  a  class  of 
cerates,  but,  as  they  do  not  all 
contain  Avax,  and  their  chief  con- 
stituent is  mostly  mutton  tallow 
{sebiom  ovilhim),  they  have  been 
named  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Mielcke, 
"Steatina  "  or  Steatins. 

STE'ATOCELE  (ffr^ap,  suet, 
I  KriXri,  a  tumor).    A  tumor  seated 
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in  the  scrotum,  and  consisting  of 
a  suety  substance. 

STEATO'DES  {a-reaTdS-ns,  tal- 
lowy, from  cTTfap,  tallow,  sevum, 
sebum,  and  dS-ns,  a  termination  de- 
noting/wZnm).  Tallowy,  abound- 
ing in  sevum  or  sebum.  See 
Asleatodes  and  Allostcatodes. 

STEATO'MA  (o-reaTw^a,  from 
<fT(ap,  (TTfaros,  sebum  or  fat).  A 
sebaceous  tumor  ;  a  fatty  or  granu- 
lar degeneration,  occurring  either 
in  the  arterial  coats  themselves, 
or  in  the  plastic  deposits  which 
take  place  upon  or  underneath 
them.    See  Atheroma. 

STEATOZO'ON  FOLLICULO'- 
RUM  {ffreap,  ffrearos,  sebum,  suet, 
(wov,  an  animal).  The  name  given 
by  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  to  the 
articulated  animalcule  foimd  in  the 
sebaceous  substance  of  the  hair- 
follicle.  This  little  animal  was 
considered  by  Dr.  Simon,  of  Berlin, 
to  be  the  larva  of  an  unknown 
acarus,  and  was  named  by  him 
acarus  folliculorum.  Subsequently 
it  was  termed  by  Owen  demodex 
folliculorum, 

STEEL.  Carburetted  iron.  The 
proportion  of  carbon  is  supposed 
to  amount,  at  an  average,  to  TTirth 
part.  Steel  is  usually  divided 
into  three  sorts,  according  to  the 
method  by  which  it  is  prepared, 
viz.  natural  steel,  steel  of  cementa,- 
Hon,  and  cast-stcel. 

STE'LLA.  Stellated  Bandage. 
A  bandage,  so  named  from  its 
forming  a  star,  or  cross,  om  the 
back.  It  is  a  roller,  applied  in 
the  form  of  the  figure  8,  so  as  to 
keep  back  the  shoulders. 

STELLWAG'S  SYMPTOM. 
Retraction  of  one  or  both  upper  eye- 
lids in  exophthalmic  goitre. 

STEM  OF  PLANTS.  A  general 
term  for  that  part  of  a  plant 
which,  proceeding  from  the  root, 
either    extends   underground,  or 


ascends  into  the  air  and  supports 
the  leaves  and  flowers.  There  are 
eight  varieties  of  stem  ;  four  are 
subterranean,  viz.  the  cormus,  the 
tuber,  the  rhizoma,  and  the  soboles, 
or  creeping  stem  ;  these  are  de- 
scribed in  their  respective  places. 
Four  are  aerial,  viz. — 

1.  TJie  Stem.  This,  though  a 
general  term  for  the  ascending 
axis  of  growth,  is  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  caulis,  or  aerial 
stem  of  soft  or  herbaceous  nature, 
as  distinguished  from  such  as  are 
hard  and  woody. 

2.  The  Trunk.  This  is  the  woody 
stem  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  of 
oak,  ash,  and  hawthorn,  and  it  is 
l^eculiar  to  dicotyledonous  or  exo- 
genous plants.  It  is  generally  of 
conical  form  ;  the  upper  part 
sends  out  branches,  which  divide 
into  twigs. 

3.  The  Stipe.  This  is  the  kind 
of  woody  stem  peculiar  to  mouoco- 
tyledonous  or  endogenous  plants, 
as  palms.  It  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  slender  column,  crowned 
by  a  tuft  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

4.  The  Culm.  This  is  the  kind 
of  stem  peculiar  to  grasses.  It  is 
generally  fistulous  and  knotted,  but 
admits  of  many  modifications. 

STENOCA'RDIA  (<rT6j/d?,  nar- 
row, KapSla,  the  heart).  Con- 
tracted heart,  atrophy  of  the 
heart.  Breast-pang  occurring  with 
disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
coronary  arteries. 

STENOCHO'RIA  {(mvSs,  nar- 
row, x^P°^>  space).  Contraction 
or  partial  obstruction,  as  of  the 
nasal  duct.  Atresia  is  complete 
closure. 

STENO-COR'IASIS  {ffTiv6s,  nar- 
row, KopTi,  the  pupil).  Contraction 
of  the  pupil. 

STE'NON'S  DUCT.  Stenonian 
duct.  The  duct  of  the  parotid 
gland,  discovered  by  Stenon. 
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STENOPA'IC  {(TrevSs,  uarrow, 
dpaw,  to  see).  The  term  is  applied 
to  spectacles  which  allow  only  a 
small  beam  of  light  to  enter  the 
eye. 

STEjSTO'SIS  ;  STENO'MA  (o-re- 
v6w,  to  conti-act).  The  former 
term  denotes  the  contraction  or 
obstruction  of  an  organ,  as  of  the 
cardia,  the  pylorus,  &c.  The 
latter  term  denotes  a  narrow 
place — the  state  of  an  obstructed 
organ.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

STERCORA'CEOUS  {sierats, 
stercoris,  dung).  Containing 
fteces. 

STE'RCORIlSr  {stercus,  stercoris, 
dung).  A  crystalline  odourless 
substance  exti'acted  from  feeces, 

STERELMI'NTH  A(o-T6p6^s, 
solid,  'e\ixivs,  a  worm).  The  name 
applied  to  those  species  of  intes- 
tinal worms,  which  have  no  true 
abdominal  cavity,  and  are  there- 
fore termed  solid,  or  parenchy- 
matous. These  are  the  taenia 
solium,  the  bothriocephalus  latus, 
&c.     See  Vermes  and  Ccelelmintha. 

STE'REO  -  ELECTRIC  CUR- 
RENT {a-rep(6s,  solid).  A  current 
of  thermo-electricity  through  solid 
bodies,  as  metals,  when  brought 
into  contact  at  different  tempera- 
tui'es.  It  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  Voltaic  or  hydro-electric 
current,  for  which  the  presence 
of  fluids  is  necessary. 

STEREO'METER  (o-repeJs, 
solid,  jxerpov,  a  measure).  An  in- 
strument for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  solid  substances, 
and  ascertaining  their  solid  con- 
tents. 

STE'REOSCOPE  (o-repeJs,  solid, 
(TKowetti,  to  see).  Binocular  glass. 
An  instrument  invented  by  Mr. 
Wheatstone,  for  making  two  plane 
pictures  seem  to  coalesce  into  one 
relievo,  or  raised  object.  The 
images  of  the  two  pictures  are 


thrown,  respectively,  upon  such 
parts  of  the  two  retinse  of  the  eyes 
as  would  receive  these  images  if 
they  really  proceeded  from  one 
solid  body,  and  the  mind  accord- 
ingly accepts  them  as  representing 
a  single  solid  body. 

STERI'LITY  [sterilis,  barren). 
Barrenness,  arising  from  the 
absence  of  spermatozoa  in  the 
male,  or  of  ovules  in  the  female. 
It  differs  from  impotence,  in  which 
affection  the  semen  of  the  male  is 
prevented,  from  divers  causes, 
from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  ovule  of  the  female. 

STE'RNUM.  The  breast-bone. 
It  is  divided  into  two  or  three  parts, 
terminating  below  in  the  ensiform 
cartilage. 

1.  Sterno-clavicular.  The  desig- 
nation of  a  ligament  extending 
from  the  sternum  to  the  clavicle. 

2.  Sierno-cleido-mastoideus.  A 
muscle  arising  by  two  origins 
from  the  summit  of  the  sternum 
and  the  sternal  portion  of  the 
clavicle,  and  inserted  into  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone.  It  turns  the  head  to  one 
side,  and  bends  it  forwards. 

3.  Sterno-hyoideus.  A  muscle  aris- 
ing from  the  sternum,  and  inserted 
into  the  os  hyoides.  It  depresses 
the  larynx,  and  furnishes  a  fixed 
point  for  the  depressors  of  the  jaw. 

4.  Sterno-thyroideus..  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  sternum,  and 
inserted  into  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. It  draws  the  larynx  down- 
wards. 

STERNUTAME'NTDM  {ster- 
nutare,  to  sneeze).  A  sneezing 
Celsus  employs  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  that  which  provokes, 
sneezing,  a  sneezing-powder,  ster- 
nutatory, ptarmic,  or  errhine.. 
Stermotatio  also  denotes  sneezing 
but  the  term  is  rare.  See  Errhines^ 

STE'RTOR  {sterto,  to  snore  in 
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sleeping).  Stertorous  breathing 
or  snoring;  noisy  inspiration 
caused  by  flapping  of  the  soft 
palate  when  partially  paralyzed, 
as  in  sound  sleep,  or  completely 
paralyzed,  as  in  congestion  of  the 
brain. 

STETHO'METER  (o-r^^oy,  the 
chest,  yueVpov,  a  measure).  A  chest- 
measurer  ;  an  instrument  invented 
by  Dr.  Quain,  for  facilitating 
diagnosis,  by  measming  the  dif- 
ference in  the  mobility  of  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  chest,  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  inspirations. 

STETHOSCOPE  [crrvdos,  the 
breast,  a-Koireco,  to  explore).  A 
"  breast-explorer,"  an  instrument, 
invented  by  Laennec,  to  assist  the 
ear  in  examining  the  morbid 
sounds  of  the  chest.  See  Auscul- 
tation, 

STHE'NIO  DISEASES  {crehos, 
strength).  A  term  applied  by 
Dr.  Brown  to  diseases  produced, 
according  to  his  theory,  by  ac- 
cumulated excitability,  and  nearly 
synonymous     with     aciUe.  See 

STI'BIUM.  The  ancient  term 
or  the  ore  of  antimony.  Hence 
Berzelius  described  the  autimo- 
uious  and  antimonic  acids  under 
the  names  stibious  and  stihic. 

STICHO'METRY  (o-t/xos,  arow, 
order,  line,  fjiirpov,  measure).  A 
division  of  chemical  science  which 
shows  the  precision  with  which 
chemical  combinations  are  formed 
in  definite  proportions  by  weight 
and  volume. 

STICTA  PULMOISTA'RIA.  Tree 
Lung-wort  ;  a  lichen  employed  in 
pulmonary  complaints,  but  inferior 
to  Iceland  moss. 

STI'GMA  {(TTljiia,  the  prick  or 
mark  of  a  pointed  instrument). 
A  point  or  speck ;  the  smallest 
kind  of  spot  occui'riug  in  purpura. 

STIGMA,  IN  PLANTS.  The 


upper  extremity  of  the  pistil  ;  the 
part  which,  in  fecundation,  re- 
ceives the  pollen.  It  has  been 
termed  the  pistil lary  spo?igrcZe<,  from 
its  property  of  absorbing  the 
fecundating  matter  contained  in 
the  anther.  It  may  be  divided 
into  lobes,  and  is  then  designated 
as  hilohate,  trilobate,  &c.  It  may 
be  sessile,  but  it  is  usually  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  style,  and  is  then 
said  to  be  terminal,  or  it  may 
occupy  the  side  of  the  style,  and 
is  then  called  lateral. 

STILLICI'DIUM  {siillare,  to 
ooze  in  drops,  caderc,  to  fall). 
Strangury;  a  discharge  of  the  urine 
guttatim,  or  in  drops.  Stillicidium 
lacrymarum  denotes  an  overflow 
of  tears,  from  some  obstruction 
in  the  excretory  portion  of  the 
lacrymal  organs.  (See  Ejnphora.) 
Stiiliddium  also  denotes  the  act 
of  pumping  upon  any  part. 

STILLINGIA.  A  genus  of 
Euphorbiaceous  plants.  S.  Sylva- 
tica  possesses  emetic  and  alterative 
properties. 

STI'MMI  (o-rf/i/ii,  qvto  aliquid 
ard^irai,  densatur).  Stibium.  A 
substance,  probably  antimony, 
which  the  Ancients  used  to  apply 
to  the  eyelids,  for  the  purpose  of 
contracting  them,  and  thus  giving 
the  eyes  an  appearance  of  largeness, 
which  was  considered  a  mark  of 
beauty. 

STI'MULANT  {stinmlus,  a  goad). 
Incitant ;  excitant.  An  agent  which 
increases  the  vital  activity  of  an 
organ,  by  augmenting  the  fre- 
quency as  well  as  the  force  of  the 
heart's  contractions.  When  this 
eff'ect  is  produced  iu  all  the  organs 
or  functions,  the  agent  is  termed 
a  general  stimulant;  when  limited 
to  one  or  two  organs,  a  local 
stimulant;  when  it  afl"ects  merely 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  if 
is  called  an  irritant. 
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STI'MULI,  HOMOGE'NEOUS. 
A  term  applied  by  Miiller  to  those 
stimulants  which,  though  not 
essentially  renovating,  yet  "exert 
a  vivifying  influence  when  their 
action  on  the  organic  matter 
favours  the  production  of  the 
natiu-al  composition  of  the  parts." 
These  are  the  true  tonics. 

STIMULI,  VITAL  or  VIVI- 
FYING. By  this  expression  is 
denoted  those  external  conditions 
which  are  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  life  in  organized  beings. 
They  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  alterative  or  medicinal  stimuli, 
which,  while  they  cause  temporary 
excitement,  produce  ultimate  ex- 
haustion. 

STING  IN  PLANTS.  A  taper- 
ing pointed  hair  having  a  central 
canal,  and  situated  on  a  glandular 
prominence,  as  in  nettle ;  such 
hairs  are  analogous  to  the  poison- 
fangs  of  serpents. 

STI'PES.  A  term  applied  to 
the  peculiar  stem  of  endogenous 
trees,  to  the  stalk  of  the  mush- 
room, &c.    See  Stem  of  Plants. 

Stipitate.  Stalked  ;  that  which 
is  furnished  with  a  stalk,  as  the 
pappus  of  some  composite  plants. 
The  term  does  not  apply  to  the 
petiole  of  a  leaf,  or  the  peduncle  of 
a  flower. 

STI'PULE.  A  smaU  leaf-like 
organ,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
petiole  of  the  leaf  in  many  plants. 
(See  Ochrea.)  When  the  leaflets 
of  a  compound  leaf  have  at  their 
bases  small  appendages  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  these  are  called 
sti2oels. 

Stipulate.  Furnished  with  sti- 
pules ;  exstipulaie,  having  no  sti- 
pules. 

STITCH.  A  spasmodic  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  side,  accom- 
panied with  pain  like  the  puncture 
of  a  needle. 


STCEGHIO'LOGY  {(rroixelov,  an 
element,  Aoyos,  an  account).  That 
branch  of  physiology  which  treats 
of  the  elements  or  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  which  the  body  is  con- 
stituted.—  Webster. 

STOLE  [stolo,  a  useless  sucker, 
a  water-shoot).  A  stool ;  a  sucker  ; 
a  loose,  trailing  stem  given  off  at 
the  summit  of  a  root,  and  rooting 
itself  at  intervals.  A  plant  of  this 
habit  is  termed  stoloniferous. 

STOMACACE'  {(TToixa.K6.K-n,  a 
disease  in  which  all  the  teeth  fall 
out  ;  scurvy  of  the  gums).  Liter- 
ally, mouth-disease,  or  canker ; 
ulceration  of  the  mouth,  generally 
a  symptom  of  scurvy. 

STOMACH-ACHE.  This  pain 
has  received  various  names,  the 
most  common  of  which  are  Car- 
dialgia,  Gastrodynia,  and  Gastral- 
gia.  But  these  are  not  strictly 
synonymous  :  the  first  two  are  in 
most  common  use  in  this  country, 
where  cardialgia  is  more  commonly 
identified  with  acidity  or  heart- 
burn, and  gastrodynia  with  j^jai'w, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  France  and 
Germany,  cardialgia  is  used  for 
the  severer  forms  of  pain,  gastro- 
dynia for  pain  of  less  severity  but 
more  continuous  in  character.  The 
term  gastralgia,  very  little  em- 
ployed in  this  country,  is  used  in 
France  to  denote  a  much  wider 
range  of  phenomena,  but  all  em- 
bracing various  forms  of  uneasi- 
ness observed  during  the  digestive 
process. 

STOMA'CHIC  (ffro/jiaxiicSs,  be- 
longing to  the  stomach).  A 
medicine  which  stimulates  and 
strengthens  the  powers  of  the 
stomach. 

STO'MACHUS  {(TrSfxaxos,  from 
(TTOfia,  a  mouth).  This  word  de- 
notes, strictly,  a  mouth  or  open- 
ing. _  Hence,  in  the  oldest  Greek 
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writers,  it  is  the  throat,  gullet,  or 
cesophagus.  At  a  later  period,  it 
designated  the  cai'diac  extremity 
of  the  stomach,  and  eventually  it 
■was  applied  to  the  stomach  itself, 
or  that  membranous  expansion  of 
the  alimentary  canal  which  is 
situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac 
region  and  extends  into  the  epi- 
gastric. Hippocrates  applies  the 
word  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
or  of  the  uterus. 

STO'MATE  {ffrS/xa,  a  mouth). 
An  aperture  in  the  cuticle  of  many 
plants,  laterally  bounded  by  two 
generally  curved  vesicles,  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  a  breath- 
ing pore. 

STOMATITIS  {ffrSfia,  ffrSna- 
Tos,  the  mouth,  and  the  noso- 
logical termination  -His,  denoting 
inflammation).  Inflammation  of 
the  mouth.  Under  the  specific 
term  fimgosa  are  included  all  the 
varieties  of  aphthous  aff"ection,  or 
thrush,  due  to  the  presence  of 
fungi.    See  Aphtha. 

Varieties.  1.  Follimlar  stoma- 
titis, or  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth  ; 
2.  ulcerative  stomatitis,  or  noma, 
or  ulceration  of  the  gums,  some- 
times destroying  these  parts  and 
denuding  the  teeth  ;  and  3.  gan- 
grenous stomatitis,  otherwise  called 
cancrum  oris  and  sloughing  pha- 
gedrena  of  the  mouth. 

STOMATOPLA'STIC  (crr^/ia, 
(TrSnaTos,  the  mouth,  irXdcrcrcii,  to 
form).  A  term  denoting  the  opera- 
tion of  forming  a  mouth  in  cases 
in  which  the  aperture  has  been  con- 
tracted from  any  cause. — Dunglison. 

STOMATORRHA'GIA  (a-rd^a, 
(TTofjLaTos,  a  mouth,  ^■{^■yvvfj.i,  to 
burst  forth).  Stomatorrhoea.  Hse- 
morrhage,  or  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  mouth  and  throat. 

STOMOD^'UM  (o-rJ/io,  amouth, 
lalui,  to  divide).    The  primitive 


mouth,  or  invagination  of  the 
epiblast  to  meet  the  anterior  end 
of  the  foregut. 

STONE,  ARTIFICIAL.  A  ma- 
terial produced  by  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  between  the 
silicate  of  soda — or  soda  united 
with  flint  by  fusion — and  chloride 
of  calcium. 

STONE-POCK.  Tubercular 
tumors  of  the  face,  the  acne  indu- 
rata  of  Bateman.    See  Aaie. 

STO'RAX.  The  name  of  various 
substances,  some  of  which  are 
produced  by  the  Siyrax  officinale, 
while  others  are  referred  to  a 
plant  belonging  to  Liquidamhar. 
Storax  consists  of  a  crystalline 
solid,  called  styracin  ;  of  a  colour- 
less oil,  called  styrol ;  and  cin- 
namic  acid. 

[Scobs  styracina.  Under  this 
name,  Pereira  includes  several  sub- 
stances sold  as  storax,  but  which 
are  evidently  fine  sawdust  impreg- 
nated with  a  sufficiency  of  some 
resinous  liquid,  in  some  cases 
perhaps  liquid  storax,  to  give  them 
cohesiveness.  These  are  common 
storax,  solid  or  cake-storax,  di-op  or 
gum-storax,  and  hard  blackish 
storax.] 

STORM-GLASS.  A  glass  tube 
about  twelve  inches  long  and 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, filled  with  a  solution  of 
camphor,  nitrate  of  potash,  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  proof-spirit,  mixed 
together.  The  following  indica- 
tions are  said  to  be  aflJ'orded  : — 

1.  'V\Tien  the  solution  is  very 
clear,  with  only  a  small  quantity 
of  crystalline  matter  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass,  fine  and  dry 
weather  may  be  expected. 

2.  AA^'hen  fresh  crystalsare  formed 
and  extend  upward  through  the 
glass,  while  the  liquid  still  con- 
tiuues  clear,  a  change  of  weather 
■with  rain  may  be  expected. 
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3.  When  plumose  crystals  are 
formed,  some  of  wliicb  float  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  solution, 
while  the  liquid  itself  assumes  a 
turbid  appearance,  a  storm  with 
high  wind  may  be  expected. 

STRABISMO'METER  {arpa- 
jSio-^Jy,  a  squinting,  nerpov,  a  mea- 
sm-e).  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing precisely  and  readily  the 
amount  of  linear  deviation  of  a 
squinting  eye. 

STRABISMUS  {(rTpa$i<r/x6s, 
squinting,  from  crrpalSos,  distorted  ; 
Lat.  strabo,  one  who  squints). 
Squinting  ;  an  aff"ection  in  which 
the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes  are  not 
directed  to  the  same  object ;  or  it 
may  be  defined  as  a  want  of 
parallelism  in  the  position  and 
motion  of  the  eyeballs.  It  may 
be  produced  by  partial  paralysis 
of  the  muscle  whose  oSice  it  is  to 
turn  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  the 
opposite  direction,  or  it  may  arise 
from  undue  contraction  of  the 
muscle  on  the  same  side.  There 
are  two  principal  varieties  : — 

1.  Strabismus  convergens.  In- 
ward squint,  in  which  the  eye 
turns  inivard,  towards  the  nose. 
This  may  be  single  convergent,  in 
which  one  eye  only  is  affected ; 
douile  convergent,  in  which  both 
eyes  are  aff"ected ;  or  alternating, 
in  which  both  eyes  are  equally 
affected,  though  never  both  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  Strabismus  divergens.  Out- 
ward squint,  in  which  the  eye 
turns  outward,  towards  the  temple. 
It  admits  of  the  same  modifica- 
tions as  the  preceding  variety. 
See  Luscitas. 

A  strabismus  is  termed  periodic 
when  it  is  inconstant,  now  present, 
now  absent.  Apparent  strabismus 
is  a  false  strabismus  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  angle  alpha  {i.e.,  that 
at  the  optical  centre  formed  by  the 


meeting  of  the  optical  and  visual 
axes)  is  either  larger  or  smaller  than 
usual ;  if  larger  there  is  apparent 
divergent  strabismus,  if  smaller 
apparent  convergent  strabismus. 

STRABO'TOMY  (ffrpafios, 
distorted,  refj-vo),  to  cut).  Division 
of  the  internal  or  external  rectus 
muscle  of  the  eyeball  for  the  cure 
of  strabism\;s. 

STRAMO'NIUM.  Thorn-apple  ; 
an  indigenous  species  of  Datura, 
yielding  an  active,  narcotic  prin- 
ciple called  daturin.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  this  i)lant  is  vul- 
garly called  Jierle  aux  sorciers, 
from  its  intoxicating  effects,  in 
which  it  resembles  belladonna. 

STRANGULATION  (strangu- 
lare,  to  throttle).  1.  Constriction 
arising  from  the  application  of 
an  overtight  ligature  or  bandage, 
or  by  the  slipping  of  a  tight  ring 
over  a  part.  2.  A  strangulated 
hernia  is  that  affection  in  which  a 
portion  of  protruded  omentum  or 
intestine  is  so  tightly  constricted 
that  its  blood  supply  is  interfered 
with  and  it  cannot  be  reduced. 
3.  Strangulatio  interna,  is  me- 
senteric or  mesocolic  strangula- 
tion. 

STRA'NGURY  {ffrpayyovpia,  re- 
tention of  the  urine,  when  it  falls 
by  drops,  from  a-rpay^,  a  drop, 
ovpov,  urine).  Discharge  of  the 
urine  M'ith  pain  and  by  drops, 
occasioned  by  irritability  of  the 
bladder  ;  the  dysuria  of  Sauvages, 
&c. 

STRATUM  ZONALE.  A  super- 
ficial layer  of  white  fibres  covering 
the  anterior  of  the  qnadrigerainate 
bodies  ;  beneath  in  the  order  men- 
tioned lie  the  stratum  cinereum, 
stratum  opticum,  and  stratum  lem- 
nisci. 

STRE'MMA  (o-rpeV^ua,  that  which 
is  twisted,  from  crrpefpw,  to  turn). 
A  strain,  or  sprain,  of  a  joint. 
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STREPTOCOCCUS  {ffrp^Trros, 
bent,  KOKKos,  a  kernel).  Strejjto- 
bacteria.  A  genus  of  the  group 
coccacece  of  Bacteria  (Zopf) ;  its 
members  exhibit  division  in  one 
direction  only,  and  the  individual 
cocci  remain  united  together  form- 
ing chains.  The  genus  comprises: — 

1.  Streptococcus  pyogenes.  Occur- 
ring in  acute  abscesses.  Found 
single  and  in  chains. 

2.  Streptococcics  erysipelatis. 
Found  in  the  skin  affected  by 
eiysipelas.  Minute  in  size  and  form- 
ing chains. 

3.  Streptococcus  clijjJitheriticus. 
Oval  cocci  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  diphtheria. 

4.  Streptococcus  of  progressive 
tissue-necrosis  in  mice.  Minute, 
occuiTing  in  chains  and  zoogloea  ; 
all  the  tissues  invaded  undergo 
necrosis. 

5.  Streptococcus  bomhycis.  Oval 
cocci  found  in  the  alimentary  canal 
of  silkworms  suffering  from  "  flach- 
erie." 

6.  Strei)tococcus  vaccina;.  Cocci 
occurring  singly,  in  pairs,  in  chains, 
and  in  colonies  in  the  fresh  lymph 
of  human  and  cow  pox,  and  in  the 
pustules  of  the  small-pox. 

7.  Streptococcus  perniciosus. 
Cocci  occun-iug  singly,  in  chains, 
and  in  zooglcea  in  gi'ey  parrots 
affected  with  a  disease  peculiar  to 
them .  — CrookshanJc. 

STRI'A.  A  streak  or  groove. 
Hence  the  term  corpora  striata, 
denoting  two  streak}'  eminencos 
in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  Tlie  term  stria  is  also  em- 
ployed synonymously  with  linca. 
See  Linea. 

1.  Strice  atropihiccR.  Cicatrices 
of  the  skin,  occasioned  by  over- 
distension, and  indicating  loss  of 
substance  or  atrophy.  Hence  the 
corresponding  expression,  linear 
atrophy. 


2.  Sir  E.  Wilson  describes  other 
forms  of  strice  atropMcoi,  occa- 
sioned by  other  causes  than  simple 
distension.  These  are  termed 
traumaticce,  when  arising  from 
forcible  distension  and  forcible 
disruption  of  healthy  tissue  ;  idio- 
pathicoe,  when  associated  with 
feeble  vitality  of  the  cutaneous 
tissues,  but  without  apparent 
cause  ;  and  neuroticce,  resulting 
from  paralysis  of  a  cutaneous  nerve, 
as  of  the  supra-orbital. 

3.  Strice  longitudinales.  Same 
as  Nerves  of  Landsi. 

4.  Stria  terminalis,  another  name 
for  the  tcRiiia  semicircularis. 

5.  Strice  acusticce,  Strice  medul- 
lares,  white  nerve-fibres  crossing 
transversely  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  passing  over  the 
restiform  bodies  to  join  the  audi- 
tory nerve. 

STRrCTURE  {stnngere,  to  bind). 
A  contracted  state  of  some  part 
of  a  tube,  or  duct.  Stricture  also 
denotes,  in  strangulated  hernia, 
the  naiTowest  part  of  the  open- 
ing through  which  the  viscera 
j^rotrude. 

STRI'DOR  {striclere,  to  creak). 
A  hissing  or  whistling  respiration 
such  as  is  heard  in  stenosis  of  the 
ti-achea,  in  laryngismus  stridulus, 
&c. 

STRI'DOR  DE'NTIUM  {stri- 
dere,  to  creak).  Brygmus.  Grind- 
ing or  gnashing  of  the  teeth. 

STRI'GIL,  or  STRl'GILIS.  A 
scraper  or  flesh-brush  ;  an  instru- 
ment used  in  bathing,  for  cleansing 
the  body. 

STRO'BILUS  (o-TpJ^iXoy,  any- 
thing twisted  up  ;  a  pine-cone). 
Cone.  A  strobile.  An  anieuti- 
form  fruit,  in  which  the  cari)els 
are  scale-like,  spread  open,  and 
bear  naked  seeds  ;  the  scales  are 
woody  and  coherent  in  the  pine, 
thin  and  without  cohesion  in  the  hop. 
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The  term  strobilus  is  applied  to 
the  cysticercus  of  the  brain,  when 
it  has  grown  into  the  form  of  a 
tape-worm  by  the  elongation  and 
segmentation  of  the  neck  of  the 
larval  animal. 

STRO'MA  {arrpZ/xa,  anything 
spread,  or  laid  out  for  resting, 
lying,  or  sitting  upon).  A  term 
applied  to  a  tissue  which  affords 
mechanical  support  or  fiame-work 
to  an  organ,  to  a  tumor,  &c. 

STROKGYLUS  BRON'CHIA- 
LIS.  A  ccelelminthous  parasitic 
worm,  infesting  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Strongylus  gigcis  infests ^the 
human  kidneys. 

STRO'NTIUM.  The  metallic 
base  of  strontia,  so  called  from 
Strontiau,  a  mining  village  in 
Argyleshire,  where  the  carbonate 
of  the  oxide  of  strontium  (strontia) 
is  found  native.  There  is  also  a 
native  sulphate  of  sti'ontia  (oxide 
of  sti'ontium),  named  by  mineral- 
ogists celestine. 

Strontia-water.  A  solution  of 
strontia  in  about  two  hundred 
times  its  weight  of  water  at  com- 
mon temperatures  ;  occasionally 
employed  as  a  chemical  reagent. 

STROPHA'NTINE.  A  vege- 
table alkaloid  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Strophantus  hispidus,  DC. ; 
used  in  Africa  for  poisoning  arrows. 
It  is  a  valuable  drug  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mitral  disease  of  the  heart, 
slowing  and  regulating  the  beat 
without  increasing  arterial  pres- 
sure to  any  marked  extent,  as  does 
digitalis. 

STRO'PHIOLATE  [stropMolum, 
a  little  garland).  A  term  applied 
to  the  umbilicus  of  seeds,  when 
they  are  sm-rounded  by  irregular 
protuberances,  called  strophiolce 
or  carunculse. 

STRO'PHOS  (ffrpScpos,  a  twisted 
band  or  cord,  from  ffrpicpu,  to  tui'n). 
A  sword-belt ;  generally,  a  cord  or 


rope ;  a  swathing  cloth,  &c.  A 
term  used  by  Celsus  for  tomina  or 
griping. 

STRO'PHULUS  {aTp6<pos,  a 
twisted  band  or  cord,  and,  hence, 
a  twisting  of  the  bowels,  colic ; 
Latin,  tormina).  A  genus  of  cu- 
taneous diseases  peculiar  to  infants, 
known  by  the  names  gum-rash,  red- 
gum,  tooth-eruption,  &c.,  and  con- 
sisting of  pimples  on  the  face,  neck, 
arms  and  loins,  generally  in  clusters, 
sm-rounded  with  a  reddish  halo. 

Varieties.  These  are  —  1,  stro- 
phulus intertinctus,  red  gum  rash, 
or  "red-gown,"  in  which  the 
papuljB  are  scattered,  with  red  dots 
interspersed  among  them  ;  2,  stro- 
pihulus  candidus  or  pallid  gum- 
rash,  in  which  the  papulfE  are  large 
and  pale,  resembling  flea-bites  ;  3, 
strophulus  volaticus,  wildfire-rash  or 
"feu  volage,"  in  which  circular 
patches  appear  successively  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  ;  and  4, 
strophiclus  confcrtits,  or  tooth-rash, 
occurriug  during  teething. 

STRU'CTURAL  DISEASES.  A 
term  applied  to  those  diseases  which 
result  from  some  alteration  of 
structure. 

STRU'MA.  This  is  the  Latin 
term  for  scrofula,  and  it  is  usually 
derived  from  struerc,  to  heap  up,  as 
spuma  from  spuere.  Good  derived 
it  from  the  Greek  ffTpufxa,  denoting 
"  congestion,  or  coacei-vation,  as  of 
straw  in  a  litter,  feathers  in  a  bed, 
or  tumours  in  the  body."  See 
Scrofula. 

Struma,  interior.  Scrofulous 
deposit  within  the  eyeball. 

STRUMODERMA  [struma,  and 
Sep/xa,  skin).  External  scrofula  ; 
scrofula  of  the  external  glands. 
The  term  should  be  dermo-  or 
dermato-struma. 

STRY'CHNIA.  A  poisonous 
vegetable  alkaloid  discovered  in 
the  seeds  of  Strychnos  mix  vomica, 
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or  Poison  nut,  a  plant  of  the  order 
Loganiaceae,  gi-owing  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  acts  on  the  spinal  cord, 
and  in  fatal  doses  causes  tetanic  con- 
cisions. 

STUPA,  STUPPA.  These  are 
Latinized  forms  of  the  Greek  a-Tvirri, 
tow,  the  coarse  part  of  the  stalks  of 
flax  or  hemp,  next  to  the  trrvTros, 
or  woody  bark.    L.  cfc  S. 

STU'POR  {siupere,  to  be  struck 
senseless).  A  state  of  insensibility 
of  mind,  of  numbness  of  the  body. 
Stupor  dentiuvi  is  an  affection  com- 
monly called  "teeth-on-edge." 
Stupcfaciejits  are  agents  which 
induce  stupor,  as  opium. 

Stupor  vigilans  is  catalepsy. 

ST.  VITQS'S  DANCE.  Chorea 
Sancti  Viti ;  called,  in  colloquial 
French,  danse  de  St.  Guy.  It  con- 
sists in  tremulous  and  jerking 
motions  of  the  limbs.  The  name 
of  St,  Vitibs's  Dance  was  given  to 
this  affection,  according  to  Hors- 
tius,  in  consequence  of  the  cure  pro- 
duced on  certain  women  of  dis- 
ordered mind,  upon  their  visiting 
the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  near  Ulm, 
and  there  dancing  from  morning 
till  night. 

STY,  STYE,  or  STIGH  {stihan, 
Saxon,  springing  up).  The  popular 
name  for  Iwrdeolus,  a  small  boil 
occurring  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid, 
and  involving  a  Meibomian  gland. 

STYLE  (o-tDAos,  a  pillar).  That 
part  of  the  pistil,  in  plants,  which 
sui'mounts  the  ovary,  and  supports 
the  stigma.  It  is  termed  apicilar, 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  apex  of 
the  ovary  ;  lateral,  when  from  its 
side ;  basilar,  when  from  its  base. 
The  style  is  frequently  absent,  and 
is,  in  fact,  no  more  essential  to  the 
pistil  than  a  petiole  to  a  leaf,  or  a 
filament  to  an  anther  ;  if  the  style 
is  absent,  the  stigma  is  termed 
sessile,  as  in  poppy. 

STY'LOID   (o-rCAoy,  a  style  or 


pencil,  flSos,  likeness).  The  name 
of  a  style-shaped  process  of  the 
temporal  bone.  This  process  was 
also  termed  by  the  old  writers 
helonoid,  or  needle-shaped,  and 
graphoid,  or  pencil-shaped.  The 
terms  styloid  and  graphoid  apophy- 
sis were  also  applied  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna. 

1.  Stylo-glossus.  A  muscle  aris- 
ing from  the  styloid  process,  and 
the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and 
inserted  into  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
It  moves  the  tongue  laterally  and 
backwards.  A  fasciculus  of  this 
muscle  has  been  named  stylo- 
auricularis. 

2.  Stylo-hyoideus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  styloid  process, 
and  inserted  into  the  os  hyoides, 
which  it  raises.  It  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  another  small 
muscle  resembling  it,  named  by 
Innes  stylo-hyoideus  alter. 

3.  Stylo -mastoid.  The  designa- 
tion of  a  foramen,  situated  between 
the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes, 
through  which  the  portio  dura  of 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  passes  ; 
also  of  an  artery  which  enters  that 
foramen. 

4.  Stylo-maxillary.  The  name 
of  a  ligament  which  extends  from 
the  styloid  process  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw. 

5.  Stylo -pharyngeus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  styloid  process, 
and  inserted  into  the  pharynx  and 
back  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
It  raises  the  pharynx,  and  draws 
up  the  thjToid  cartilage. 

STY'PTIC  {(TrvTrriK6s,  astrin- 
gent). An  astringent  application 
for  arresting  htemorrhage,  bj'  caus- 
ing contraction  of  the  vessels  and 
formation  of  the  coagulum. 

STY'EOL.  A  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon, obtained  from  the  vegetable 
gum-resin  known  as  storax.  The 
basis  of  ointments  prepared  with 
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liquid  storax  is  hence  termed 
shjrolated,  as  styrolated  lard. 

STY'KAX  PREPARA'TUS. 
Prepared  storax ;  a  balsam  pro- 
cured from  the  bark  of  the  Liqukl- 
amhar  orientale,  purified  by  means 
of  rectified  spirit  and  straining. 
See  Storax. 

STYRONE.  Ginnyl  alcohol.  An 
antiseptic  substance  obtained,  in 
the  form  of  silky  needles,  from  the 
styracine  of  balsam  of  Peru,  or 
liquid  storax. 

SUB-,  A  Latin  preposition  de- 
noting— 1.  a  position  beneath  any 
body  ;  2.  a  slight  modification, 
corresponding  to  the  English  term 
somsiohat,  as  in  sub-ovate,  some- 
what ovate,  sub-viridis,  somewhat 
green  ;  and  3.  in  chemical  language 
it  is  prefixed  to  a  basic  salt  or  an 
oxide  which  contains  a  less  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  than  a  protoxide. 
See  Sub-oxides. 

1.  Sub-arachnoidean  fluid.  An 
abundant  serous  secretion,  situated 
between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia 
mater. 

2.  Sub-arachnoidean  space.  The 
space  which  occurs  between  the 
arachnoid  and  the  spinal  cord. 
This  space  is  distinguished  into 
three  portions,  designated  as  the 
anterior,  the  posterior,  and  the 
superior  arachnoidean  space.  They 
communicate  with  a  still  larger 
space  situated  around  the  spinal 
coi'd,  and  called  the  spinal  sub- 
arachnoidean  space. 

3.  Siib-arachnoidean  tissue,  A 
delicate  areolar  tissue  which  con- 
nects the  visceral  layer  of  the 
arachnoid  to  the  pia  mater. 

4.  Sub-clavian.  The  designation 
of  an  artery,  situated  under  the 
clavicle.  The  right  arises  from  the 
arteria  innominata  ;  the  left  sepa- 
rates from  the  aorta  at  the  termina- 
tion of  its  arch. 

5.  Sub-da/vius.  A  muscle  arising 
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from  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib, 
and  inserted  into  the  lower  surface 
of  the  clavicle.  It  brings  the 
clavicle  and  shoulder  forwards  and 
backwards. 

6.  Sub-cutaneous.  Beneath  the 
skin  ;  a  name  of  the  platysma 
myoides. 

7.  Sub-diaphragmatic.  The  de- 
signation of  a  plexus,  furnished  by 
the  solar  plexus,  and  distributed  to 
the  diaphragm. 

8.  Sub-dural  space.  The  space 
beneath  the  dura  mater,  between  it 
and  the  arachnoid. 

9.  Sub-kingdom.  A  ^jrinaary 
division  of  •  the  animal  kingdom, 
including  all  those  animals  which 
are  formed  upon  the  same  structural 
or  morphological  type,  irrespective 
of  the  degree  to  which  specialization 
of  functions  may  be  carried. 

10.  Sub-lingual.  The  name  of 
a  gland,  situated  beneath  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  on  each  side  of  the  frajnum 
lingute. 

11.  Sub-mastoid.  The  name  of  a 
branch  given  off  by  the  seventh  pair 
of  nerves,  as  it  passes  out  from 
the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

12.  Stib-maxillary.  The  name 
of  a  glaTid,  situated  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 
and  of  a  ganglion  which  occurs  on 
a  level  with  the  sub-maxillary 
gland. 

13.  Sub-mental.  The  name  of  an 
artery  and  veins  running  beneath 
the  chin. 

14.  Sub-oxides,  Certain  inferior 
oxides  which  do  not  combine  with 
acids,  as  the  suboxide  of  lead,  which 
contains  less  oxygen  than  the  oxide 
distinguished  as  the  protoxide  of 
the  same  metal.    See  Binoxide. 

15.  Sub-resin.  The  name  given 
by  Bonastre  to  that  portion  of  a 
resin  which  is  soluble  only  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  is  thrown  down 
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again  as  the  alcohol  cools,  forming 
a  kind  of  seeming  crystallizations. 
It  is  a  sort  of  stearine  of  resins. 

16.  Sub-salt.  Originally,  a  salt 
which  contained  an  excess  of  base. 
This  term  now  relates  to  atomic 
composition,  a  true  sub-salt  being 
that  in  which  there  is  less  than  one 
atom  of  acid  to  each  atom  of  base  : 
thus,  the  si<&-earbonate  of  soda  is 
no  longer  a  st«Z)-salt,  but  is  generally 
tenned  carbonate  of  soda.  See  Suiter 
and  S^ib-salts. 

17.  Sub-scapularis.  A  muscle 
arising  from  all  the  internal  surface 
of  the  scapula,  and  inserted  into 
the  humerus.  It  puUs  the  arm 
backwards  and  downwards. 

18.  Sub-sternal.  The  name  of  the 
lymphatics  beneath  the  sternum. 

19.  Sub-sultus  (salio,  to  leap). 
Twitchings  ;  sudden  and  irregular 
snatches  of  the  tendons. 

20.  Sub-tepidus  (tepidus,  warm). 
Lukewarm.  In  this  term  the  pre- 
position sub  diminishes  the  quality. 

21.  Sub-uberes  (ubera,  the 
breasts).  A  term  applied  to  chil- 
dren during  the  period  of  suckling, 
in  contra-distinclion  to  those  who 
have  been  wearied,  or  the  exuberes. 

SU'BERIN.  The  name  of  a 
peculiar  substance,  obtained  from 
common  cork,  the  epidermis  of  the 
Quercus  suber,  or  Oak. 

Suberic  acid.  An  organic  acid 
produced  by  treating  rasped  cork 
with  diluted  nitric  acid. 

SUBINVOLUTIO  UTERI.  That 
condition  of  the  uterus  af  ter  preg- 
nancy when  the  organ  has  not  so  far 
decreased  in  size  as  to  reach  its 
normal  unimpregnated  condition  ; 
the  delayed  metamorphosis  may 
be  due  to  inflammation,  a  retained 
portion  of  tlie  placenta,  &c. 

SUBJECTIVE  SYMPTOM. 
See  Symptom. 

SUBLIMATE,  CORROSIVE. 
Formerly  the  bichloride,  now  the 


percMoo'ide  of  mercury.  Calomel 
is  now  the  subchloride. 

SUBLIMA'TION.  The  process 
by  Avhich  volatile  substances  are 
raised  by  heat,  and  then  condensed 
into  the  solid  form,  either  crystal- 
line or  pulverulent ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
dry  distillation.  The  substances  so 
obtained  are  called  sublivuites.  Sub- 
stances which  evaporate  without 
liquefying  are  said  to  sublime  ;  ice 
and  snow  sublime  in  dry  winds. 

SUBLI'MIS.  A  designation  of 
the  flexor  digitonim  communis 
muscle,  from  its  being  more  super- 
ficial than  the  flexor  profundus. 

SUBLUXATION  {sub,  luxatio, 
a  dislocation).  An  incomplete  dis- 
location. 

SUBSTA'NTIA  {substarc,  to 
stand  one's  ground).  Substance  or 
matter. 

1.  Substantia  ciyierea.  The  cine- 
ritious,  grey,  or  cortical  substance 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  By  the 
term  substantia  cinerea  spongiosa 
vasculosa,  Rolando  designates  the 
ordinary  grey  matter  of  the  cord  ; 
and  by  the  term  substantia  cinerea 
gelatinosa,  another  kind  of  grey 
substance,  found  along  the  edge 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  pos- 
terior cornua. 

2.  Substantia  femginea.  A 
yellowish-red  substance,  forming 
the  inner  of  the  two  layers  con- 
stituting the  cortical  substance  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  composed  of 
fibres  and  cell -nuclei. 

3.  Substantia  nigra,  A  small 
collection  of  grey  substance,  found 
in  the  crura  cerebri,  consisting  of 
pigmentary  nerve-cells,  and  con- 
nected with  the  cential  ganglia. 

4.  Substantia  ostoidca.  Cntsta 
petrosa.  The  cement,  or  cortical 
substance,  forming  a  thin  coating 
over  the  root  of  the  tooth,  from 
the  termination  of  the  enamel  to  the 
aperture  at  the  point  of  the  fang. 
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5.  Substantia  perforata  antica.  A- 
whitish  substance,  situated  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  and  perforated  by  numer- 
ous openings  for  vessels. 

6.  Substantia  perforata  media. 
A  white  substance  at  the  bottom 
of  a  triangular  cavity  between 
the  crura  cerebri,  perforated  by 
several  apertures  for  vessels. 

SU'BSTANTI  VE.  A  term 
applied  by  Paris  to  those  medicinal 
agents  which  possess  an  inherent 
and  independent  activity.  Those 
which  are  in  themselves  inert,  but 
are  capable  of  imparting  impulse 
and  increased  energy  to  the  former, 
when  combined  with  them,  are 
termed  adjectine  constituents. 

SUBSTITUTION.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  those  effects  of  chemical 
affinity  which  depend  on  the  re- 
placement of  certain  proportions 
of  one  body  already  iii  combina- 
tion, by  the  same  proportions 
of  another  body  not  in  combina- 
tion. It  thus  includes  all  processes 
of  single  or  double  decomposition. 
See  Consecutive  Combination, 

SubstihUion  Prodiicts.  The  name 
of  a  large  class  of  organic  sub- 
stances, formed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  hydrogen  by  an  ec[uivalent 
quantity  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
hyponitrous  acid,  &c.,  as  bichloro- 
butyric  acid,  bromobenzole,  &c.  See 
Clilor-,  Chloi'O: 

SUBSU'LTUS  TE'NDINUM. 
Twitcliing  of  the  muscles,  occur- 
ring in  low  febrile  attacks. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM  {succedere,  to 
go  rmder).  A  medicine  substituted 
for  another,  possessing  similar 
properties. 

SUCCENTURIA'TUS  (one  who 
supplies  the  place  of  another,  from 
succenturic  [sub.  centurio],  the 
substitute  of  a  centurion).  Supple- 
mentary ;  the  former  name  of 
the    pyramidal    muscles    of  the 


abdomen,  and  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules. 

SU'CCmiC  ACID  {succinum, 
amber).  An  acid  derived  from 
the  distillation  of  amber,  but  gene- 
rally prepared  by  the  fermentation 
of  malic  acid. 

SU'CCUS.  Juice  ;  the  expressed 
liquor  of  a  fruit  or  plant.  Succus 
spissatus  is  inspissated  juice,  pre- 
pared by  expressing  the  juices  of 
fresh  plants  and  evaporating  them 
in  a  water-bath. 

SU'CCUS  ENTE'RICUS  {^vT^pa, 
the  intestines).  The  intestinal 
juice  ;  a  peculiar,  half-liquid,  slimy 
mucus,  which  exudes  from  the 
surface  of  the  intestine  and  assists 
in  the  conversion  of  the  chyme 
into  chyle. 

SUCCU'SSION  {succussio,  a 
shaking).  A  mode  of  exploring 
the  chest,  by  forcibly  shaking  the 
patient's  body,  and  observing  the 
sounds  which  are  thereby  produced, 
as  in  pneumothorax,  &c.  See 
Splashing  Sound, 

SUCKER.  Surmlus.  A  term 
applied  in  botany  to  a  modification 
of  the  aerial  stem,  consisting  of  a 
branch  which  proceeds  from  the 
neck  of  a  plant  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  becomes  erect 
as  soon  as  it  emerges  from  the 
earth,  producing  leaves  and 
branches,  and  subsequently  roots. 
It  has  been  termed  soboles. 

SU'CROSE  {sucre,  sugar).  A 
general  term  for  cane-sugar  and 
the  sugar  obtained  from  beet-juice, 
&c.  It  rotates  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right.  See 
Dextrose. 

SU'CTION  {sugere,  to  suck). 
The  act  of  sucking  ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  raising  of  liquids  through  a 
tube,  by  means  of  a  piston,  which 
lifts  and  sustains  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  from  that  part  of  the 
well  which  is  covered  with  the 
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tube,  leaving  it  to  press  on  tlie 
other  parts  of  the  surface. 

SUD  A'M  I  N  A  {sudare,  to 
sweat).  Emphlysis  miliaria  ;  Pa- 
pulae sudorce  ;  Sweat  vesicles.  Mili- 
ary vesicles  ;  small,  jirominent, 
rounded  vesicles,  of  about  the  size 
of  millet-seeds ;  often  associated 
with  profuse  perspiration.  The 
sweating  often  occurs  without 
miliaria,  though  the  latter  is 
generally  accompanied  by  the 
former.    See  Miliaria, 

SUDATO'RIA  {sudare,  to 
sweat).  A  synonym  of  Hidrosis, 
denoting  morbid  increase  of  the 
perspiratory  secretion  from  dis- 
ease of  the  sudoriparous  organs, 
or  the  sweating  sickness. 

SUDATO'RIUM  {sudor,  sweat). 
The  hot-air  bath,  or  sweating- 
house.  At  a  temperature  of  85°, 
profuse  perspiration  is  produced. 
This  was  the  Laconicum  of  the 
Greeks. 

SUDOR  {sudare,  to  sweat). 
Sweat ;  the  vapour  which  passes 
through  the  skin,  and  condenses  on 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

SUDOR  A'NGLIOUS.  The 
sweating  fever ;  a  contagious 
pestilential  fever  of  one  day, 
which  appeared  in  England  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries. 

SUDO'RIC  ACID  {sicdor,  sweat). 
Hidrotic  acid.  An  acid  contained 
in  human  sweat,  in  addition  to 
IsLctic  Rcid* 

SUDORI'FEROUS  CANALS 
{sudor,  sweat,  ferre,  to  carry). 
Minute,  spiral  follicles,  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin, 
for  carrying  off  the  sweat.  See 
Sudoriparous  Gland. 

SUDORI'FICS  {sudor,  sweat, 
fierc,  to  become).  Medicines  which 
occasion  sweating. 

SUDORI'PAROUS  GLAND 
{sudor,  sweat,  parire,  to  produce). 
A  small,  oblong  body,  situated  in 


the  skin,  and  composed  of  one  or 
more  convoluted  tubuli,  or  of  a 
congeries  of  globular  sacs,  opening 
into  a  common  duct,  which  tra- 
verses the  derma  and  the  epidermis, 
and  terminates  by  a  pore  on  the 
surface  of  the  latter.  It  is  proposed 
to  distinguish  that  portion  of  the 
tube  which  is  situated  within  and 
below  the  'derma  by  the  name 
sudorij5«roMS,  as  it  probably  has 
the  same  office  as  the  gland,  viz. 
that  of  secretion  ;  and  that  portion 
of  the  apparatus  situated  in  the 
epidermis  as  the  sudori/eroits  part, 
being  in  fact  the  true  excretoiy 
portion.    See  Sebiparous  Gland. 

SUET.  Semm.  The  fat  of  the 
ovis  aries,  or  the  sheep.  It  con- 
sists of  stearine,  oleine,  hircine, 
and  margarine. 

SUFFOCATIVE  CATARRH. 
Under  this  tei'm  Ettmiiller  de- 
scribed a  disease  corresponding  to 
croup.  It  is  now  restricted  to 
capillary  bronchitis. 

SUFFI'TUS  {siiffire,  to  fumi- 
gate). Fumes  of  burning  sub- 
stances, used  for  inhalation,  as  tar- 
fumes.    See  Halitus. 

SUFFRU'TEX.  An  under- 
shrub  ;  a  plant  which  differs  from 
the  frutex,  or  shrub,  in  its  perishing 
annually,  either  wholly  or  in  part ; 
and  from  the  heri,  in  having 
branches  of  a  woody  texture, 
which  frequently  exist  more  than 
one  year,  as  in  the  Tree-Migno- 
nette. 

SUFFU'SIO  {suffundere,  to 
pour  down  ;  so  called  because  the 
Ancients  supposed  opacity  to  be 
caused  by  something  running  under 
the  crystalline  humor).  A  term 
employed  by  Celsus,  &c.,  to  denote 
generally  imperfection  or  loss  of 
sight,  whether  arising  from  cataract 
or  from  affection  of  the  nervous 
structure.  The  latter  has  some- 
times been  called  suffitsio  nigra,  or 
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catamcta  nigra,  from  the  natural 
blackness  of  the  pupil. 

1.  Suffusio  dimidians.  A  singular 
phenomenon  in  which  one  half 
only  of  the  field  of  vision  is  per- 
ceived by  the  mind.  It  seems  to 
arise  from  some  morbid  cause 
affecting  for  a  time  the  commissure 
of  the  optic  nerves  where  the  semi- 
decussation occurs.  The  term  is 
hence  viewed  as  synonymous  with 
liemiopsis  and  visus  dimidiatus,  and 
the  affection  itself  forms  one  of  a 
group  of  disorders,  which  Dr. 
Liveing  refers  to  the  common  name 
Megrim. 

2.  Suffmio  sanguinis  is  another 
name  for  haemorrhage  or  extrava- 
sation of  blood.  Suffusio  ex  vicl- 
nere  is  traumatic  cataract.  Suffusio 
ingenita  is  congenital  cataract. 
Suffusio  lorivxe  is  extravasation  of 
lu'ine. 

SUGAR.  A  general  term  for 
several  substances  which  agi-ee  in 
having  a  sweet  taste,  but  differ  in 
other  respects.  Cane-sugar,  that 
in  ordinary  use,  is  called  sucrose  ; 
fruit-sugar,  fructose;  starch-sugar, 
glucose  ;  milk-sugar,  lactose  ;  liver- 
sugar  may  be  called  hepatose. 
Barley -sugar  is  sugar  which  has 
been  heated,  and  in  which  the 
tendency  to  crystallize  has  been 
thus  destroyed.  Sugar-caiidy  con- 
sists of  crystals  procured  by  the 
slow  evaporation  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sugar.  Burnt-sugar  or 
caramel  is  sugar  which  has  been 
sufficiently  heated  to  acquire  a 
brown  colour,  bitter  taste,  and 
peculiar  odour.    See  Saccliarum. 

Sugar,  inverted.  A  mixture  of 
dextrose  and  Isevulose,  produced 
from  cane-sugar,  and  so  named 
because  the  left-handed  rotation 
of  the  laevulose  is  greater  than  the 
right-handed  rotation  of  the  dex- 
tros6. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD.    The  sub-  I 
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acetate  of  lead,  so  called  from  its 
sweet  taste. 

SUGILLA'TION"  {sugillare,  to 
discolour  the  skin  by  a  blow).  Ec- 
chymosis,  or  extravasation  of  blood. 

SU'LCUS.  A  groove  or  furrow  ; 
generally  applied  to  bones.  The 
depressions  by  which  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  are  separated 
are  termed  sulci,  or  furrows.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  two  lines, 
the  anterior  and  the  posterior  late- 
ral sulci,  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
See  Anfractus  and  Fissura. 

SU;LPHAM:IDE.  a  compound 
containing  the  radical  sulphurous 
acid,  combined  mth  amidogen.  See 
Amides. 

SU'LPHAS.  A  sulphate  ;  a  com- 
bination of  sulphuric  acid  with  a 
base.  Sulphates  were  formerly 
called  "vitriols."    See  Vitriol. 

SULPHATO'XYGEN.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  view  of  compound 
radicals,  this  body  is  the  sxdphate 
radical  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the 
oxygen  of  the  soda  being  referred 
to  the  acid ;  its  compounds  are 
termed  sulphatoxides.  See  Oxy- 
sulphion. 

SULPHOBE'NZAMINE.  A 
compound  of  the  benzoic  group, 
consisting  of  ammonia  containing 
an  equivalent  of  benzoyl  in  which 
the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

SULPHO'LEIC  ACID.  A 
double  acid,  consisting  of  oleic 
acid  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid. 

S  ULPHONAL.  Diethyl  sulphou 
dimethyl  methane.  C  =  (0113)2  = 
(C2  Hg  802)2.  -A-  white  crystalline 
powder  discovered  by  Prof.  Banner- 
mann  of  Freiburg ;  it  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  tasteless,  and  is  a 
valuable  hypnotic  where  there  is  no 
pain. 

SULPHO-SALTS.      These  are 
merely  double  sulphides,   in  the 
2  Y  . 
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constitution  of  which  Berzelius  has 
traced  a  close  analogy  to  salts. 

SULPHOVI'NIC  ACID.  The 
name  given  by  Vogel  to  an  acid, 
or  class  of  acids,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  digesting  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  together  mth  heat. 

SULPH-OZONE  {6Ccc,  to  smell). 
A  preparation  of  sulphur  contain- 
ing free  sulphurous  acid,  and  named 
from  its  strong  smell  and  powerful 
chemical  action. 

SULPHUR.  Brimstone.  A 
solid,  elementary,  non-metallic 
body,  found  native  as  virgin  sul- 
phur, and  in  combination,  as  in 
sulphide  of  iron,  or  martial  pyrites, 
&c. 

1.  Sulphur  crudum.  Rough  or 
crude  sulphur,  the  result  of  the 
distillation  of  native  sulphur. 

2.  Sulphur  rotundium.  Stick, 
roll,  or  cane  sulphur  ;  refined 
sulphur,  which  has  been  cast  into 
wooden  moulds,  and  is  hence  also 
called  sulphur  in  haculis. 

3.  Sulphur  sxMimatum.  Sub- 
limed sulphur  ;  sulphur  prepared 
from  crude  or  rough  sulphiu"  by 
sublimation,  commonly  termed 
flowers  of  sulphur,  from  its  occur- 
ring in  the  form  of  a  bright  yellow 
powder. 

4.  Sulphur  vivum  or  black  sul- 
phur. The  dregs  remaining  after 
the  purification  of  sulphur,  also 
called  sulphur  caballinum,  horse- 
brimstone,  &c. ,  occasionally  used 
as  a  cattle  medicine,  and  for  dress- 
ing mouldy  hops. 

5.  Sulphur  prcecipitatum.  Preci- 
pitated sulphur,  commonly  called 
milk  of  sulphxor,  though  not  the 
same  thing  ;  a  white  hydrate  con- 
sisting of  sulphur  and  a  little  water. 
See  Lac  Sulphuris. 

6.  Oleum  sulphuratum.  Sulphu- 
rated oil,  or  balsam  of  sulphur, 
prepared  by  dissolving  sublimed 
sulphirr  in  olive-oil. 


7.  Alcohol  of  sulphur.  The  for- 
mer absurd  name  of  bi-sulphide  of 
carbon. 

8.  Sulphuric  acid.  Hydrogen 
sulphate.  An  acid  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  sulphur,  and  the 
oxidation  of  the  resulting  sulphur- 
ous acid,  by  means  of  nitrous 
vapours.  It  was  formerly  called 
oil  of  vitriol,  because  it  was  distilled 
from  a  substance  of  mineral  origin, 
called  vitriol  on  account  of  its 
imperfect  resemblance  to  green 
glass.  This  acid,  when  obtained 
in  the  latter  way,  emits  white 
vapours  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
is  hence  called  filming  sulphuric 
acid. 

9.  Sulphurous  acid.  Hydrogen 
sulphite.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  constituting 
9 '2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  solu- 
tion.— Br.  Ph.  It  was  formerly 
called  volatile  sulphurous  acid,  and, 
from  the  old  mode  of  preparing  it, 
spirit  of  sulphur  by  the  bell.  Its 
combinations  with  bases  are  called 
sulphites. 

10.  Sulphurettim  or  Sulphide. 
A  compound  of  sulphur  with 
another  element,  or  with  a  sub- 
stance which  may  take  the  place  of 
an  element.  A  double  suljjhide 
is  a  compound  of  two  sulphides. 
A  7netallic  sulphide  is  a  compound 
of  sulphiu"  with  a  metal. 

11.  Sulphitr'etied  hydrogen. 
Hydro-sulphuric  acid ;  a  noxious 
gas,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
sulphur. 

12.  Sulph-indigotic  acid.  A 
blue  acid,  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  indigo. 
The  purple  substance  which 
appears  during  the  reaction  is 
called  sulpho-pwpuric  acid. 

13.  Sulphatic  ether.  The  nanie 
given  by  Dumas  to  ethereal  oil, 
commonly  called  lieavy  oil  of  wine, 
or  simply  oil  of  ivine. 
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14.  Sulph-ian.  The  salt-radical 
of  the  sulphates  has  been  so  named 
from  the  circumstance  that,  in  the 
Voltaic  decomposition  of  a  sulphate, 
SO4  travels  to  the  positive  pole, 
and  the  metal  or  hydrogen  to  the 
negative  pole.  Its  compounds,  or 
the  siilphates,  become  sulphionides. 

15.  Sulpho-acids.  Conjugate 
acids  formed  by  the  union  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  with  many  organic 
compounds.  They  are  specially 
known  by  the  name  of  the  com- 
pound -with  the  prefix  sulpho,  as 
sulpho-benzolic  acid. 

16.  Sulpho-cyanicles.  Compounds 
of  sulpho-cyanic  acid  with  bases,  or 
sulpho-cyanogen  with  metals. 

17.  Sulpho-cyanogen.  Sulpho- 
cyanic  acid.  An  unstable  com- 
pound prepared  by  decomposing 
the  mercuric  sulpho-cyanide  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

18.  Sidphur-salts.  A  class  of 
bodies  described  by  Berzelius  as 
coming  under  the  character  of 
salts.  Electi'O-positive  sulphides, 
termed  sulphur-bases,  are  usually 
the  proto-sulphides  of  electro- 
positive metals,  and  therefore 
correspond  to  the  alkaline  bases 
of  those  metals  ;  and  the  electro- 
negative sulphides,  or  sulphur- 
acids,  are  the  sulphides  of  the 
electro-negative  metals,  and  are 
proportioned  in  composition  to 
the  acids  which  the  same  metals 
form  TOth  oxygen. 

19.  Sulphuration.  Sulphuring. 
The  subjection  of  woollen  and 
other  articles  to  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur,  or  sulphurous 
acid,  for  de-colouring  or  bleaching 
purposes. 

20.  Sulphioretted  Sulphites.  The 
hyposulphites,  or  salts  of  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  ;  they  contain  a 
peculiar  acid. 

21.  Sulphuric  ether.  Oxide  of 
ethyl ;  also  called  ethylic  ether. 


vinic  ether,  or  simply  ether  or 
sether. 

22.  Sulphurosa.  A  class  of  re- 
solvent spaufemics,  including  sul- 
phm-,  sulj)huretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  alkaline  sulphurets. 

SULPHU'REOUS  WATERS. 
Hepatic  waters.  Mineral  waters 
impregnated  with  hydro-sulphuric 
acid,  as  those  of  Harrowgate. 

SUMACH.  A  tannin  substance 
found  in  commerce  as  a  coarse 
powder,  obtained  by  the  tritura- 
tion of  the  young  branches  and 
leaves  of  several  varieties  of  the 
family  Terebinthacece. 

SUMBUL  RADIX.  Sumbul 
root.  The  dried  transverse  sections 
of  the  root  of  a  plant  whose  bo- 
tanical history  is  unkno\vn.  Im- 
ported from  Russia  and  also  India. 

SUMMER-FEVER.  A  term 
suggested  by  Dr.  Pirrie  instead 
of  hay-fever,  in  order  to  discon- 
nect the  disease  from  the  popular 
notion  of  its  being  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  the  powder  of  flower- 
ing grasses  and  other  vegetable 
irritants.  Dr.  Pirrie  attributes  the 
disease  to  excess  of  sunlight  and 
heat. 

SUMMER-RASH.  Essera.  A 
popular  designation  of  the  Lichen 
tropicus,  or  prickly  heat,  occurring 
in  wai'm  climates. 

S  U  N  -  B  U  R  N.  Ephelis.  Dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  in  the  form 
of  small  iiTegular  patches,  from 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays. 

SUN-PAIN.  A  popular  name 
for  hcmicrania,  owing  to  its  con- 
tinuing at  times  so  long  only  as 
the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 

SUN-STROKE.  Solis  ictus.  A 
disease  of  the  nervous  system, 
sometimes  caused  by  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

SUPER-  and  SUB-SALTS. 
These  terms  are  now  seldom  used 
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except  when  the  atomic  composi- 
tion of  a  salt  is  unknown,  though 
the  excess  of  acid  or  of  base,  as  the 
case  may  be,  have  been  clearly  as- 
certained. A  neutral  salt  is  now 
considered  to  be  a  compound  in 
which  a  single  atom  of  acid  is  com- 
bined with  a  single  atom  of  base. 
The  class  of  sub-salts  is  now  gener- 
ally termed  basic  scdts,  because  the 
base  predominates ;  and  if  the 
number  of  atoms  of  a  base  entering 
into  the  composition  of  a  basic  salt 
is  to  be  indicated,  the  Greek  num- 
erals dis,  iris,  tetrakis,  ji^nte,  &c., 
are  employed  ;  and,  conversely,  the 
number  of  atoms  of  acid  entering 
into  the  composition  of  an  acid  salt 
is  expressed  by  the  Latin  numerals 

SUPER-ALIMENTATION.  Siir- 
alimentation.  Alimentation  Forc6e. 
A  form  of  forced  feeding  suggested 
by  Dr.  Debore  of  Paris  in  certain 
cases  of  phthisis,  especially  when 
complicated  with  vomiting. 

SUPER-OCCI'PITAL  BONE. 
In  the  doctrine  of  Homologies, 
this  bone  is  the  "  neural  spine." 
See  Vertebra. 

SUPE'RBUS.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  levator  menti, 
and  to  the  rectus  superior,  from  the 
expression  of  pride  which  the 
action  of  these  muscles  imparts. 

SUPERCI'LIUM  {super,  above, 
cilium,  the  eyelash).  The  eye- 
brow ;  the  projecting  arch  of  integ- 
ument, covered  with  short  hairs, 
which  forms  the  upper  boundary  of 
the  orbit. 

SUPER'FECUNDATION.  The 
impregnation  of  a  second  ovum 
within  a  short  interval  (before  the 
decidua  vera  and  reflexa  have  coa- 
lesced) of  that  of  the  first.  In 
superfoetation  the  second  impregna- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
at  a  much  later  period,  when  there 
is  a  living  foetus  within  the  uterus. 


and  after  the  deciduae  have  united  ; 
most  of  the  cited  instances  of  su- 
perfoetation  are  really  ordinary  cases 
of  twin  pregnancy. 

SUPERFI'CIAL  {super,  above, 
fades,  the  face,  or  the  outer  sur- 
face). That  which  is  upon  the 
surface,  as  the  fascia  wliich  is 
placed  beneath  the  integument, 
over  every  part  of  the  body. 

SUPERFIGIA'LIS  VO'L^.  The 
name  of  a  branch  of  the  radial 
artery,  which  is  distributed  to  the 
muscles  and  integuments  of  the 
vola,  or  palm. 

SUPERFCETA'TION  {superfce- 
tatio,  a  conceiving  anew  when  al- 
ready vdth  young).  Literally,  the 
impregnation  of  a  person  already 
pregnant.  This  is  a  term  formerh" 
applied  to  a  supposed  subsequent 
conception,  in  cases  in  which  a 
dead  and  apparently  premature 
fcetus  is  discharged  with  a  living 
one  at  a  common  bii'th. 

SUPERIOR.  A  temi  applied,  in 
Botany,  to  a  calyx  when  it  adheres 
to  the  ovary  ;  and  to  an  ovary  when 
it  does  not  adhere  to  the  calyx. 
See  Inferior. 

SUPERIOR  AURIS.  A  muscle 
of  the  external  ear  arising  from 
the  aponeurosis  of  theoccipito-fron- 
talis,  and  inserted  into  the  back 
part  of  the  anti-helix.  It  lifts  the 
ear  upwards.    See  Attollens  awis. 

SUPERNATANT.  Supcrnato, 
to  swim  on  the  top).  That  which 
floats  on  the  top,  the  upper  layer 
of  a  solution. 

SUPINATION  {supinus,  lying 
with  the  face  upwards).  The  act 
of  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand 
upward,  by  rotating  the  radius 
upon  the  ulna.  The  opposite  action 
is  called  pronation. 

SUPINATOR  {supiiuis,  lying 
with  the  face  upwards).  The  name 
of  a  muscle  which  turns  the  palm 
of  the  hand  upwards. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL    AIR.  See 

Respiration. 

SUPPOSITO'RIA  {supponere, 
to  put  under).  Hypotlieta.  Sup- 
positories ;  things  placed  under ; 
preparations  made  in  a  conical  or 
other  convenient  form,  for  the  local 
application  of  certain  dnigs.  A 
suppository  intended  for  the  rectum 
only  is  sometimes  termed  ialanus, 
an  acorn,  in  reference  to  its  shape. 

SUPPEE'SSION  {suppremere, 
to  press  do\vn).  A  term  applied 
to  a  cessation  of  any  secretion, 
excretion,  &c. 

SUPPURA'TION  {sub,  beneath, 
pus,  matter).  The  process  by 
which  pus  is  formed,  or  deposited 
on  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance 
of  any  tissue.  The  accumulation 
of  pus  in  any  part  is  called  an 
cthsccss 

SUP'PURA'TIVES  (sub,  beneath, 
pus,  matter).  A  variety  of  Epis- 
pastics,  producing  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation :  they  differ  in  this 
respect  from  vesicants  and  rube- 
facients, which  produce  erythematic 
inflammation. 

SUPRACO'NDYLOID.  The 
designation  of  a  process  or  outgi'owth 
of  the  humerus  occasionally  found 
in  man,  and  considered  to  be 
hereditary. 

SUPRACOSTA'LES  {supra, 
above,  costce,  the  ribs).  A  designa- 
tion of  the  levatores  costarum  mus- 
cles, from  their  lying  above  or  upon 
the  ribs. 

SUPRA O'RBITAR  {supra, 
above,  orbita,  the  orbit).  The 
designation  of  an  artery  sent  off"  by 
the  ophthalmic  along  the  superior 
wall  of  the  orbit,  and  passing 
through  the  supra- orbitary  notch. 

SUPRARE'NAL  {supra,  above, 
rcn,  the  kidney).  The  name  of 
two  capsules  situated  above  the 
kidney.    See  Adrenals. 

SUPRA-SPINA'TUS  {supj-a. 


above,  spina,  the  spine.  A  muscle 
arising  from  above  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  and  inserted  into  the 
humenis.  It  raises  the  arm,  &c. 
See  Infraspinatus. 

SU'RA.  The  calf  of  the  leg,  con- 
sisting principally  of  the  soleus  and 
gastrocnemius  muscles,  together 
termed  the  musculus  surce. 

SU'RDITAS  {surdus,  deaf). 
Deafness ;  hardness  of  hearing.  It  is 
functional  or  nervous  ;  occasioned 
by  disease  ;  or  deaf-diunbness.  The 
term  is  rare.  Surdigo  is  a  synony- 
mous word. 

SURFACE-DEPOSIT  (in  Elec- 
tro-i)lating).  The  operation  of 
depositing  a  surface  of  gold  or  silver 
upon  a  foundation  of  cheaper  metal, 
by  the  electro-process.  See  Solid 
Deposit. 

SU'RGERY,  or  CHIRURGERY 
(xe^p,  the  hand,  epyo^,  work).  That 
branch  of  Medicine  which  treats 
diseases  by  the  application  of  the 
hand  alone,  the  employment  of 
instruments,  or  the  use  of  topical 
r6in  gcIIgs 

SU'RliSTAM-BARK.  W'ornibark. 
The  bark  of  the  Andira  ineronis, 
or  Cabbage-bark-tree,  a  Leguminous 
plant  of  the  West  Indies. 

SURRE'NAL  {sub,  beneath, 
o-enes,  the  kidneys).  The  desig- 
nation of  arteries,  &c.,  situated 
beneath  the  kidney. 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION. 
A  term  employed  to  designate  the 
state  of  children  still-born,  and  the 
efi'ect  produced  by  the  inhalation  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  other  deleterious 
gases,  by  strangulation,  or  by  sub- 
mersion ;  the  respiration  being  in- 
terrupted, the  patient,  as  it  has 
been  strongly  but  quaintly  expressed, 
dies  poisoned  by  his  own  blood. 

SUSPE'NSION  {suspendere,  to 
suspend).  A  term  applied  to  the 
state  of  solid  bodies,  the  particles  of 
which   are   held   undissolved  in 
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water,  and  may  be  separated  from  it 
by  filtration.  The  solid  is  then 
said  to  be  suspended  in  the  liquid. 

SUSPENSION  TREATMENT. 
A  method  of  treating  locomotor 
ataxia  by  suspending  the  patient  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  sup- 
ported by  a  band  which  passes 
under  the  chin  and  occiput ;  it 
appears  to  relieve  the  pains  of 
locomotor  ataxia. 

SUSPE'NSORY  {sus2}endere,  to 
suspend).  A  bandage  for  supporting 
the  scrotum  ;  a  bag-truss.  Also,  a 
term  applied  to  the  Imigitudinal 
ligament  of  the  liver,  to  the  liga- 
ment which  supports  the  penis,  and 
to  the  ligament  which  extends  from 
the  edges  of  the  crystalline  lens  to 
the  ciliary  processes  of  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye. 

SUSTENTA'CULUM.  A  sup- 
port ;  Sustentaculum  tali,  a  process 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  os  calcis 
helping  to  support  the  astragalus. 
Sustentaculum  lienis,  a  fold  of  peri- 
toneum extending  from  the  splenic 
flexure  of  the  large  intestine  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  giving  support  to 
the  spleen. 

SUSU'RBUS.  Whizzing  ;  an 
acute,  continuous,  hissing  sound. 
A  whisper.  Susurrus  is  also  an 
adjective. 

SU'TURAL  {sutura,  a  suture). 
A  mode  of  dehiscence,  in  which  the 
suture  of  a  follicle  or  legume  sepa- 
rates spontaneously. 

SUTURE  (in  Anatomy — suere, 
to  sew).  A  seam  ;  the  junction  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  by  a 
serrated  line,  resembling  the  stitches 
■of  a  seam.  There  are  the  true  and 
the  spurious  kinds  of  suture,  with 
..the  following  sub-divisions  : — 

I.  Sutura  vera. 

1.  Sutura  dcntata,  in  which  the 
■processes  are  long  and  tooth-like, 


as  of  the  inter-parietal  .suture  of 
the  skull. 

2.  Siitura  serrata,  in  which  the 
processes  are  small  and  fine  like  the 
teeth  of  a  satv,  as  of  the  suture 
between  the  two  portions  of  the 
frontal  bone. 

3.  SxUura  limbosa,  in  which,  to- 
gether with  the  dentated  margins, 
there  is  a  degree  of  bevelling  of 
one,  so  that  one  bone  rests  on  the 
other,  as  of  the  occipito-parietal 
suture. 

II.  Sutura  notha. 

1.  Sutura  squamosa,  in  which 
the  bevelled  edge  of  one  bone  over- 
laps and  rests  upon  the  other,  as  of 
the  teniporo-parietal  suture. 

2.  Harmonia,  in  which  thei'e  is 
simple  apposition,  occurring  where- 
ever  the  mechanism  of  the  parts  is 
alone  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in 
their  proper  situation,  as  in  the 
union  of  most  of  the  bones  of  the 
face. 

III.  Sutures,  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  their  situation  on  the  skull. 

1.  Coronal  suture,  which  passes 
transversely  over  the  skull,  and  is 
named  from  its  being  situated  at 
that  part  of  the  head  upon  which 
the  corona,  or  crowni,  given  to  the 
conquerors  in  the  games,  was  for- 
merly placed. 

2.  Sagittal  suture,  which  passes 
from  the  middle  of  the  superior 
margin  of  the  frontal  to  the  angle 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  is  named 
from  its  arroio-like  or  straight 
course.  It  is  sometimes  continued 
down  the  frontal  bone  to  the 
nose  ;  this  part  is  then  named  the 
frontal  suture. 

3.  Lamhdoidal  sutvre,  which  be- 
gins at  the  termination  of  the  sa- 
gittal satiire,  and  extends  on  each 
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side  to  the  base  of  the  cranium  ; 
it  is  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  \,  lambda.  The  small 
separate  bones,  which  sometimes 
occur  in  this  suture,  have  been 
called  ossa  triquetra,  or  Wormiana. 
See  Lamhdoidalis, 

4.  Squamotis  suture,  which  joins 
the  superior  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral bones  to  the  parietals,  and 
is  so  named  from  its  scaly  over- 
lapping appearance.  Near  the 
occipital  angle  it  loses  this  char- 
acter, and  is  termed  additainentum 
suturce  squavwsce. 

SUTURE  (in  Botany— swerc,  to 
sew).  A  term  applied  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  valves  of  a  simple  carpel, 
as  the  legume.  The  inner  junction 
corresponding  to  the  margins  of  the 
carpellary  leaf  is  called  the  ventral 
suture ;  the  outer  junction  which 
corresponds  to  the  midrib  of  the 
cai'pellary  leaf  is  the  dorsal  suture. 

.SUTURE  (in  Surgery— swere,  to 
sew).  The  union  of  the  edges  of  a 
wound  by  stitches,  according  to  the 
following  modes : — 

1.  Interrupted  suture.  So  named 
from  the  interspaces  between  the 
stitches.  The  needle  is  carried 
from  without  inwards  to  the 
bottom,  and  so  on  from  within 
outwards, 

2.  Uninterrupted  or  Glovers' 
suture.  The  needle  is  introduced 
first  into  one  lip  of  the  wound  from 
within  outwards,  then  into  the 
other  in  the  same  way ;  and  so  on 
for  the  whole  track. 

3.  Quilled  or  Compound  Sitture. 
This  is  merely  the  interrupted 
suture,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
ligatures  are  not  tied  over  the  face 
of  the  wound,  but  over  two  quills, 
or  rolls  of  plaster,  or  bougies,  which 
are  laid  along  the  sides  of  the 
wound. 

4.  Staple-suture.  A  method  of 
uniting  wounds  without  a  ligature 
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applicable  to  the  union  of  wounds 
in  the  cavities,  to  fistulaj,  or  to 
wounds  more  superficially  situated  ; 
adopted  by  Mr.  Startin. 

5.  Twisted  suture.  Generally 
used  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip, 
&c.  Two  pins  being  introduced 
through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  the 
thread  is  repeatedly  wound  round 
the  ends  of  the  pins,  from  one  side 
of  the  division  to  the  other,  first 
transversely,  then  obliquely,  from 
the  right  or  left  end  of  one  pin  to 
the  ^opposite  end  of  the  other,  &c. 

6.  False  or  Dry  Suture.  ' '  In  the 
sutu,ra  sicca,  so  called  in  opposition 
to  the  sutura  cruenta,  where  blood 
followed  the  needle,  some  adhesive 
plaster  was  spread  on  linen,  having 
a  selvage ;  a  piece  of  this  was 
applied  along  each  side  of  the 
wound  (the  selvages  being  opposed 
to  each  other),  and  then  drawn 
together  by  sewing  them  with  a 
common  needle,  without  blood- 
shed. ' ' — Carivardine. 

SWABBING.  A  mode  of 
treatment  of  inflammation  or 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  by 
applying  to  them  a  piece  of  sponge, 
fastened  to  a  stick  and  saturated 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  "  swabbing  "  out  every  part  of 
the  throat,  as  the  process  is  elegant- 
ly termed. 

SWEAT-GLANDS.  Glands  con- 
sisting of  coiled  tubes,  seated  in  the 
dermis,  and  pouring  out  sweat  by 
tubular  channels  on  the  sui'face  of 
the  skin. 

SWEATING  POINT.  The  state 
of  the  skin  which  is  favourable  to 
sweating ;  it  is  intermediate  between 
the  hot,  red  and  dry,  and  the  cold, 
pale  and  dry,  conditions  of  the 
skin. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS.  M- 

clrosis  maligna.  A  malignant  form 
of  Hidrosis,  which  occurred  in 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century^ 
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and  seems  to  be  still  prevalent  in 
Fiance. 

SWEETBREAD.  The  popular 
name  for  the  thymus  gland  of  the 
calf.  The  pancreas  of  an  animal, 
i;sed  for  food. 

SWEET  SPIRITS  OF  NITRE. 
Spirit  of  nitrous  ether  ;  a  spirituous 
solution  containing  nitrous  ether, 
the  Sp.  cetheris  nitrosi  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

SWEET  -  SPITTLE.  Bulcedo 
sputorum  of  Frank.  An  increased 
secretion  of  saliva,  distinguished  by 
a  sweet  taste. 

SWINE  FEVER.  An  acute  in- 
fectious disease  of  pigs.  Pasteur 
has  described  a  micrococcus  as  the 
cause  of  the  affection  (rouget  clu 
pore). 

SWINE-POX.  The  popiilar 
name  of  the  Varicella  coniforviis, 
or  conical  variety  of  varicella.  See 
Varicella. 

SY'CONUS.  An  aggregate 
fi'uit,  consisting  of  a  fleshy  rachis, 
having  the  form  of  a  flattened  disk, 
or  of  a  lioUow  receptacle,  with 
distinct  flowers  and  dry  pericarps, 
as  in  the  fig,  the  dorstenia,  &c. 

SYOO'SIS  {aiKuiais,  a  rough, 
fig-like  excrescence  on  the  flesh, 
especially  on  the  eye-lids,  from 
(TVKov,  a  fig).  Mentagra ;  ficom 
phyma.  A  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  hair  follicles  of  the  beard, 
very  analogous  to  acne,  and 
apparently  difl'ering  from  that 
affection  only  in  its  site,  namely, 
on  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face, 
chin,  upper  lip,  submaxillary 
region  of  the  whiskers,  eyebrows, 
and  sometimes  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  It  is  named  from  the 
granulated  and  prominent  surface 
of  the  ulceration  which  ensues, 
and  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  soft  inside  pulp  of  a  fig. 

Sycosis  contagiosum.  Under 
this  term,  Gruby,  of  Vienna,  has 


described  a  disease,  supposed  by 
him  to  be  occasioned  by  a  new 
cryptogamic  plant,  and  to  be 
contagious.    See  Mentagrophyto'ii. 

SY'LVIC  ACID.  One  of  the 
acids  composing  colophony,  com- 
mon resin,  or  resin  of  turpentine  ; 
the  other  is  called  pinic  acid.  The 
former  is  also  called  alplm-resin, 
the  latter  beta-resin. 

SYMBLE'PHARON  (o-iif,  to- 
gether, ^Xe<papov,  the  eyelid). 
PalpebrariLin  popettM  conjunctio. 
Adhesion  of  the  ocidar  and  palpe- 
bral layers  of  the  conjunctiva, 
binding  the  eyelids  down  to  the 
eyeball.  In  ankyloblepharon,  the 
tarsal  margins  cohere. 

SYMBOLS,  CHEMICAL.  An 
abbreviated  mode  of  expressing  the 
composition  of  bodies.  The 
elementary  substances,  instead  of 
being  written  at  full  length,  are 
indicated  by  the  first  letter  of  their 
names,  a  second  letter  being 
employed  when  more  than  one 
substance  begins  with  the  same 
letter — thus  C  stands  for  carbon, 
Al  for  aluminium.  As  for  arsenic, 
&c. 

SYME'S  AMPUTATION.  An 
amputation  at  the  ankle  joint  by 
which  the  foot  with  the  malleoli 
and  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  is 
removed,  and  the  flap  formed  by 
the  tissues  over  the  heel. 

SYMELES  or  SIRENS.  Terms 
applied  to  a  form  of  congenital 
monstrosity  occasioned  by  the 
fusion  together  of  the  two  thora- 
cic or  abdominal  limbs  into  a 
single  member.    See  Monster. 

SY'MMETRY  ((rv/xixiTpla,  due 
proportion).  The  exact  and  har- 
monious proportion  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

SYMPATHETIC  INK.  A  di- 
lute solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt. 
The  characters  made  on  paper 
with  this  preparation,  when  dry, 
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will  be  invisible  ;  ou  beiug  Leld  to 
the  fire,  the  writing  will  assume  a 
bright  blue  or  green  colour ;  as 
the  paper  cools,  the  colour  will 
again  disappear,  in  consequence  of 
its  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
air ;  and  the  phenomenon  may  be 
reproduced  many  times  in  succes- 
sion. 

SYMPATHETIC  NERVE.  A 
nerve  consisting  of  a  chain  of 
ganglia,  extending  along  the  side 
of  the  vertebral  column  from  the 
head  to  the  coccyx,  communicating 
with  all  the  other  nerves  of  the 
body,  and  supposed  to  produce  a 
sympathy  between  the  affections  of 
different  parts. 

SYMPATHE'TIC  PAIN.  That 
term  applied  to  pain  occasioned  by 
irritation  of  a  remote  part,  as 
when  the  branches  of  a  nerve 
suffer  pain  from  irritation  of  its 
root. 

SYMPATHE'TIC:S,YSTEM. 
That  portion  of  the  nervous 
apparatus  which  comprises  the 
chain  of  sympathetic  ganglia,  the 
nerves  which  they  give  off,  and 
the  nervous  cords  by  which  they 
are  connected  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  cerebro -spinal 
nerves.  See  Cerebrospinal  Sys- 
tcrn. 

SY'MPATHY  (o-t/^TTcieem,  like- 
feeling).  The  consent,  or  suffer- 
ing together  of  parts.  Thus,  pain 
is  felt  at  the  termination  of  the 
urethra  in  calculus  of  the  bladder  ; 
vonuting  is  produced  by  irritat- 
ing the  fauces  ;  vascular  action 
is  induced  in  the  kidney  on  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  skin,  &c. 

SYMPHORE'SIS  {(Tv^L<t>6p■ncns, 
a  bringing  together).  Congestion. 
In  the  present  day  we  speak  of 
"simple  vascular  irritation," 
which  is  likewise  termed  active  con- 
gestion. 

SYMPHYSEO'TOMY  {aiixcpvais, 


symphysis,  r6ix-r],  section).  The 
operation  of  dividing  the  symphysis 
pubis,  in  cases  of  difficult  par- 
turition. 

SY'MPHYSIS  {aifx<l>v(ris,  a 
growing  together).  The  gi'owing 
together  or  connection  of  bones, 
which  have  no  manifest  motion, 
as  the  symphysis  pubis. 

SY'MPTOM  {triixTTTUfxa,  any- 
thing that  has  befallen  one).  A 
sign  or  mark  by  which  a  disease 
is  characterized.  Symptoms  are 
termed  anamnestic,  when  they  re- 
late to  the  patient's  previous  state 
of  health  ;  diagnostic,  when  they 
serve  to  distinguish  one  disease 
from  others  ;  prognostic,  when  they 
indicate  the  result  of  the  disease  ; 
pathognomonic,  when  they  are 
peculiar  to  one  malady,  and  to  no 
other ;  therapeutic,  when  they 
indicate  the  proper  treatment  to  be 
adopted  in  the  particular  case ; 
objective,  when  they  can  be  seen  or 
otherwise  detected  by  the  physician ; 
and  subjective,  when  they  can  be 
known  only  through  the  statements 
of  tlie  patient.  See  Signs  of 
Disease. 

Symptoms  are  also  distinguished 
as  essential,  when  they  are  peculiar 
to  a  certain  disease ;  accidental, 
when  produced  by  some  circum- 
stances of  unusual  occurrence  ;  and 
common,  when  they  occi;r  alike  in 
various  diseases. 

SYMPTOMATIC  {cri/xTrrw/j^a,  a 
symptom).  A  term  applied  to  a 
disease  which  is  dependent  upon, 
or  a  symptom  of,  some  other 
disease,  as  dropsy  following  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  &c. 

SYMPTOMATO'LOG-Y  (0-,^^^- 
rw/xa,  a  symptom,  \6yos,  a  descrip- 
tion). That  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of 
diseases.    See  Semeiology. 

SYN-  {(Tvv).  A  preposition,  sig- 
nifying with,  together,  imion,  &c. 
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For  the  sake  of  euphony,  the  final 
11  of  the  preposition  is  changed 
into  ?n,  before  the  labials  b,  m,  p, 
ph,  ps,  &c.;  into  s,  I,  r,  before 
these  letters ;  and  is  entirely 
omitted  when  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  a  double  one,  as 
in  sv-stole,  system,  &c. 

SYNA'CMY  {a-iv,  together, 
cLKfiT),  acme).  A  term  denoting 
that  the  male  and  the  female 
organs  of  hermaphrodite  plants 
are  matured  simultaneously,  and 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  term 
' '  non-dich ogamy. "  See  Hetcracmy. 

SYNA'NTHEROUS  {aiv,  to- 
gether, &v6rip,  an  anther).  Grow- 
ing together  by  the  anthers  ;  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  com- 
posite, and  a  more  expressive  term 
than  the  more  common  one,  syngen- 
csiiOus* 

SY'NArTASE  {crwdirrw,  to 
bring  into  action).  Emulsin.  A 
well-known  ferment  existing  in 
almonds,  and  converting  amygda- 
lin  into  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  &c. 

SYNARTPIRO'SIS  {(rvvipdpwcns, 
a  being  joined  together).  That 
form  of  articulation  in  which  the 
bones  are  intimatcl}'  and  immov- 
ably connected  together.  See  Artic- 
ulation. 

SYNCA'RPOUS  {,7iv,  together, 
KapirSs,  fruit).  A  term  applied  to 
fruits  in  which  the  carpels  cohere 
together,  as  in  the  poppy.  When 
the  carpels  are  distinct  from  one 
another,  the  fruit  is  termed  apo- 
carpous, as  in  ranunculus. 

SYNCHONDRO'SIS  [ffvyx^": 
Spaxris,  a  growing  into  one  carti- 
lage). Articulation  by  means  of 
intervening  cartilage. 

SY'NCHRONOUS  ia-iyxpovos, 
contemjioraneous).  Phenomena 
occurring  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
pulse  in  the  radial  arteries  ;  a  term 
synonymous  with  iso-chronous. 


SY'NCHYSIS  {ffiyxvffLs,  a  mix- 
ing together).  Literally,  a  con- 
fusion, or  a  melting ;  a  term 
applied'  to  an  unnatural  fluidity 
of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the 
eye,  apparently  from  the  breaking 
up  and  absorption  of  its  contain- 
ing tissue.  Synchysis  Scintillans. 
A  foi-m  of  senile  synchysis  in 
which  the  vitreous  contains 
crystals  of  cholesterin  and  tyro- 
sin. 

SY'N-CLISIS  {<T6yK\i(ns,  an  in- 
clining together).  An  inclining 
together,  as  of  the  bones  of  the 
foetal  head  in  the  mechanism  of 
parturition. 

SY'NCLONUS  {avyK\oi'4u,,  to 
dash  together).  Multiplied,  or 
compound  agitation  ;  a  species  of 
spasm. 

SY'NCOPE  (ffvyKoir-l,,  a  cutting 
up,  a  swoon).  Leipothymia  ; 
animi  deliquium ;  animce  defcctio. 
Fainting  or  swoon  ;  a  sudden 
suspension  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion, accompanied  by  cessation 
of  the  functions  of  the  organs 
of  respiration,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal sensation,  and  voluntary 
motion. 

SYNDE'CTOMY.  An  operation 
for  chronic  keratitis.  It  is  de- 
scribed under  the  synonymous 
term  pcritomy. 

SYNDESM'ITIS  {criviiaixos,  a 
ligament).  Inflammation  of  a  liga- 
ment. Conjunctivitis. 

SYNDESMO'LOGY  {(riv^ffffxos, 
a  ligament,  \6yos,  a  description). 
A  description  of  ligaments. 

SYNDESMO'SIS  {a-ivSttT/xos,  a 
ligament,  from  avi/,  together,  and 
Sea),  to  bind).  The  connection  of 
bones  by  ligament. 

SYNE'CHIA  iffvvexh,  contin- 
uous). Literally  an  adhesion  : 
that  of  the  uvea  to  the  crystal- 
line capsule  is  called  synechia 
posterior;   that   of    the   iris  to 
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the  cornea,  synechia  anterior.  See 

t'VCS  let 

SY'NERGY  {avu(py(a,  joint- 
work).  A  term  denoting  asso- 
ciated action,  as  of  the  mnscles 
which  form  the  movable  appa- 
ratus of  speech.  To  defective 
energy  of  these  mnscles  M. 
Lordat  attributed  his  loss  of 
articnlation,  which  he  termed 
alalia,  but  which  is  now  gene- 
rally called  aphasia. 

SYNGENE'SIOUS  {ffvyyivhs, 
connate).  A  term  applied  to 
nnthers  which  grow  together  by 
their  margin,  as  in  the  Composi- 
taj.    A  better  term  is  syn-anthcr- 

OILS. 

SYNIZE'SIS  {ffvvlCt)(ris,  a  fall- 
ing in).  Considentia  jnqnllce.  Col- 
lapse of  the  pupil.  Closure  of  the 
pupil.    See  Pin. 

SYNNEURO'SIS  {aiv,  together, 
vevpou,  a  nerve).  The  connection 
of  bones  by  ligament,  formerly 
mistaken  for  nerve. 

SY'NOCHUS  and  SY'NOCHA 
{avvoxos,  continuous).    Forms  of 
fever  recognized  by  old  and  by 
modern     writers.     Sauvages  de- 
fined Synochus  to  be  a  fever  which 
lasted    more    than     a  fortnight 
without  materially  weakening  the 
pulse ;    whilst   CuUen   used  this 
term   to   express  a  fever  which 
combined  the  two   forms  of  in- 
flammatory   and     putrid    fever  ; 
that    is,   a    fever  which    at  its 
commencement  was  inflammatory, 
and  at  its  close  putrid.    A  putrid 
and  a  low  form  of  fever  was  called 
typhus.    See  Typhus. 
^  SYNOSTO'SIS    {,r6u,  together, 
ocrriwais,    the   framework   of  the 
bones).    Synostcosis.     The  prema- 
ture   and    abnormal  obliteration 
of   the   cranial  sutures,  causing 
deformities  and    irregularities  of 
the  skull.    See  Scaphocephalism. 
SYNO'VIA  {ffiv,  together,  i>6v, 


an  egg).  A  peculiar  liquid,  found 
within  the  capsular  ligaments  of 
the  joints,  which  it  lubricates. 
The  tenn  is  of  obscure  origin, 
and  appears  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Paracelsus  to  designate 
a  disease ;  or  it  may  have  been 
applied  to  the  fluid  in  question, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  al- 
bumen of  egg.  It  has  been  termed 
ung^ien  articulare,  axungia  arti- 
cularis,  &c. 

1.  Synovial  mernbranc.  A  thin 
membrane  which  covers  the  articu- 
lar extremities  of  bones  and  the 
surface  of  the  ligaments  which  are 
connected  with  the  joints,  and 
secretes  synovia. 

2.  Synovitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane.  The 
c/iroTiic  variety  comprises,  1.  Pulpy 
degeneration  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  and,  2.  Scrofulous 
disease  of  the  joints. 

SY'NTHES'IS  {ffMiffLs,  a  put- 
ting together).  A  generic  term 
in  surgery,  formerly  comprehend- 
ing every  operation  by  which  parts, 
which  had  been  divided,  were  re- 
united. Also,  the  anatomical  con- 
nection of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton. 
And,  in  chemistry,  it  signifies  the 
formation  of  any  compound  body 
from  its  elements,  or  from  bodies  of 
less  complex  composition  ;  as  op- 
posed to  analysis,  or  the  resolution 
of  a  body  into  its  component  parts. 

S  Y  'N  T  0  N I  N  ((TVVTOVOS, 
strained  tight).  An  acid-albumen 
prepared  by  repeatedly  washing 
finely  chopped  muscle  with  dilute 
hydi'ochloric  acid. 

SYPHILIDES.  The  mucous 
and  cutaneous  eruptions  caused  by 
syphilis. 

SY'PHILIS.  Lues  Venerea.  An 
infectious  venereal  disease,  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  that 
of  a  shepherd  called  Syphilus. 

1.  Primary  syphilis.     "  Syphi- 
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lis  while  limited  to  the  part  in- 
oculated, and  the  lymphatic  glands 
connected  with  it."  The  varieties 
are  hard  chancre  and  indurated 
bubo ;  soft  chancre  and  suppurating 
bubo  ;  phagedsenic  sore  ;  sloughing 
sore. 

2.  Secondary  syphilis.  "Syphi- 
lis when  it  affects  parts  not 
directly  inoculated."  The  period 
of  skin  eruptions,  of  loss  of  hair,  of 
inflammation  of  the  iris,  testicle, 
&c. 

3.  Tertiary  syphilis.  "A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  later 
symptoms  when  separated  by  an 
interval  of  apparent  health  from 
the  ordinary  secondary  syphilis." 
The  period  of  gummatous  forma- 
tions and  secondary  changes  in 
these,  as  ulceration. 

4.  Hereditary  syphilis.  "Con- 
stitutional syphilis  of  the  child, 
derived  during  fcetal  life  from  one 
of  the  parents." — Nor)i.  of  Dis. 

SYPHILISA'TION.  The  re- 
peated inoculation  of  matter  from 
a  venereal  sore,  upon  the  same 
patient,  with  the  intention  of  ren- 
dering him  insusceptible  of  fresh 
attacks,  or  of  relieving  existing 
symptoms. 

SYPHILODE'RMATA.  Siphi- 
lidcs.  Syphilitic  eruptions  ;  dis- 
eases of  the  derma,  or  skin, 
arising  from  the  poison  of  syphilis. 
Tliey  are  termed  primiiiva,  when 
they  proceed  from  the  first  poison  ; 
hcnreditaria,  when  they  result  from 
the  communication  of  the  poison  to 
the  fojtus  or  infant.  The  term 
should  be  dcrinato-syphilis. 

SY'PHILOID  DISEASE.  Bas- 
tard-pox ;  a  term  which  compre- 
hends many  affections  resembling 


syiihilis,  but  differing  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  symptoms,  and  the 
means  of  cure. 

SYPHILO'MA.  The  name 
given  by  Wagner  to  what  is 
generally  called  gumma  or  gummy 
tumor,  which  he  regards  as  a  new 
formation,  and  not  a  disorgani- 
zation of    a    previously  existing 

tlSSlIG 

SYPHILOPHO'BIA  {syphilis, 
and  <p6$os,  fear).  Monomania 
syjjhilitica.  A  morbid  state  in 
which  a  person  imagines  himself 
to  be  labouring  under  secondary 
syphilis. 

SYRFGMUS  {ffvplcrffcc,  to  hiss). 
Ringing,  or  tinkling ;  a  sharp, 
shrill,  continuous  sound. 

SYRINGO  MYCLIA  {crvpiy^- 
lyyos,  a  pipe,  fj.ve\6s,  marrow).  The 
condition  produced  by  the  presence 
of  cavities  in  the  spinal  cord,  pro- 
bably developed  from  the  central 
canal  ;  the  symptoms  are  wasting, 
together  with  partial  or  entire  par- 
alysis of  several  muscles  of  one  or 
more  extremities,  and  disturbances 
of  nutrition,  as  evidenced  by  cold- 
ness and  ulceration  of  the  skin  of 
the  affected  limbs. 

SYRU'PUS.  A  syrup.  A 
saturated  solution  of  sugar  in  water, 
in  watery  infusions,  or  vegetable 
juices  ;  the  proportions  are  gener- 
ally two  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of 
the  fluid. 

SYSSARCO'SIS  (o-iif,  together, 
trapl,  flesh).  The  connection  of 
bones  by  muscle,  as  of  the  os 
hyoides. 

SY'STOLE  (ffva-To\^,  a  con- 
traction). The  contraction  of  the 
heart,  auricles,  and  arteries  ;  op- 
posed to  diastole,  or  their  dilatation. 
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T- BANDAGE.  A  peculiar  ban- 
dage of  the  body,  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  letter  T. 
There  is  also  a  double  T-bandage, 
which  has  two  perpendicular  pieces, 
sewed  to  the  transverse  one. 

TABELL^.  Tablets,  lozenges, 
troches. 

TABES  {tabere,  to  waste  away). 
Literally,  a  wasting  or  melting  ; 
hence  applied  to  consimiption,  or 
other  emaciating  diseases,  unac- 
companied by  any  well-marked  local 
symptoms. 

1.  Tabes  dorsalis.  A  state  of 
atrophy  of  the  posterior  columns  of 
the  spinal  cord,  producing  ataxia. 
It  is  also  termed  phthisis  dorsalis, 
&c. 

2.  Tabes  mesenterica.  Mesen- 
teric disease  ;  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  mesenteric  glands.  It  has 
been  termed  by  Sauvages  scro- 
fula mesenterica,  as  indicative  of 
scrofulous  I  diathesis,  and  of  the 
organs  in  which  it  appears  ;  and  by 
the  French,  cctrreau,  which  seems 
to  refer  to  the  hard  and  cushion-like 
prominence  of  the  abdomen  ;  it  has 
also  been  termed  entero-mcsentcrite. 
It  is  synonymous  with  marasmus. 

•3.  Tabes  saturnina.  Tabes  sicca. 
Wasting  of  the  body  produced  by 
emanations  of  saturnum  or  lead. 

TABETIC  ARTHRITIS.  See 
Charcot's  Disease  of  the  Joints. 

TABLOIDS.  The  name  given 
to  small  biconvex  tablets  consisting 
of  one  or  more  drugs  greatly  com- 
pressed so  as  to  form  a  very  con- 
venient means  of  administration 
in  the  solid  state. 

TA'BULA  VI'TREA.  The 
glassTj  lo-ble ;   a  term  applied  to 


the  dense  internal  plate  of  the 
skull. 

TACAMAHA'CA.  A  resin  pro- 
cured from  the  Calophyllum  ca- 
laba,  a  Guttiferous  plant  of  the 
East  Indies  ;  it  has  been  termed 
oleum  onarice,  green  balsam,  &c. 

TACHE  CJilREBRALE.  See 
Cerebral  macula. 

TACHY-CARDIA  [raxis,  quick, 
KapSla,  the  heart).  Very  ra^^id 
action  of  the  heart ;  paroxysmal 
hurry  of  the  heart. 

TA'CTILE  CORPUSCLE  {tac- 
tilis,  that  may  be  touched,  tan- 
gible). The  oval  swelling  of  the 
neurilemma,  or  delicate  fibrous 
sheath  of  the  nerve  which  enters  a 
papilla,  in  parts  endowed  with  a 
very  delicate  sense  of  touch,  as  the 
tijis  of  the  fingers,  the  point  of  the 
tongue,  &c.    See  Corpusctilum. 

TACTUS  ERUDI'TUS  {tactus, 
the  sense  of  touch,  fi'om  tangere, 
to  touch).  Skilled  touch ;  nice 
discrimination,  by  means  of  the 
finger,  between  diseased  parts  which 
simulate  one  another. 

T^'NIA  {raLvia,  a  band  or 
ribbon,  from  rdvu,  to  stretch). 
A  ligature ;  a  long  and  narrow 
riband. 

1.  Tcenia  hippocamin.  Taenia 
fimbriata :  or  the  plaited  edges  of 
the  processes  of  the  fornix,  which 
l^ass  into  the  inferior  cornua  of 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

2.  Tainia  semicircularis.  A 
white  line  running  between  the 
convex  surface  of  the  optic  tha- 
lami  and  the  corpora  striata. 

3.  Taenia  Tarini.  A  yellowish 
"  horny  baud,"  which  lies  over  the 
vena  corporis  sti-iati,  first  noticed 
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by  Tarinus.  It  is  a  thickening 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ventricle. 

TJl'NIA  ECHINOCOCCUS. 
The  tape-worm  of  the  dog  ;  its 
scolex  forms  the  hydatid  of  man. 
See  EcMnococcus  liominis. 

T^'NIA  MEDIO-CANELLA- 
TA.  The  heef  tape-worm.  A  very 
large  cestoid  worm  found  occasion- 
ally in  the  intestinal  canal  of  man. 
It  is  devoid  of  booklets,  and 
possesses  no  rostellum ;  its  imma- 
ture form  is  found  in  the  flesh 
of  oxen. 

T^'NIA  SOLIUM.  A  large 
cestoid  intestinal  worm,  one  of  the 
entozoa,  or  parasitic  animals  which 
infest  the  human  body.  Its  head 
possesses  four  suckers  and  a  double 
row  of  booklets ;  its  scolex  or  im- 
mature form,  cystecercus  cellulosce, 
is  found  in  pork.    See  Tape-worm. 

TA'FFETAS  VE'SICANT.  Fan- 
nns  vesicatorius.  Blistering  cloth ; 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  blistering  plaster.  See 
Charta  Epispastica. 

TA'FIA.  Cane-spirit.  A  spirit 
obtained  by  distillation,  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 
A  variety  of  rum. 

TAGLIACO'TIAN  OPERA- 
TION. An  operation  for  restoring 
the  form  of  the  nose,  when  des- 
troyed by  injury  or  disease,  by 
taking  the  integument  and  cellular 
tissue  required  for  the  repair  of 
the  organ  from  the  inside  of  the 
arm.  The  name  is  derived  from' 
that  of  Tagliacozzi,  a  Venetian 
surgeon. 

TA'HITI  ARROW-ROOT.  Ota- 
heite-salep.  A  nutritious  frecula, 
prepared  from  the  root  of  the 
Tacca  pinnatifida,  a  native  of  the 
Molucca  isles,  and  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

TAIL.  "A  portion  of  an  inci- 
sion, at  its  beginning  or  end,  which 


does  not  go  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  skin,  and  is  more 
painful  than  a  complete  incision  ; 
called  also  tailing." — Webster. 

The  term  tail  is  also  applied, 
in  anatomy,  to  that  tendon  of  a 
muscle  which  is  fixed  to  the 
movable  part. 

TAILING  OF  MERCURY.  An 
expressive  term  for  the  peculiar 
appearance  exhibited  by  mercury 
when  poured  upon  a  flat  surface : 
it  loses  its  property  of  cohering 
into  globular  drops,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  irregularly  elongated 
bars  or  tails. 

TA'LBOR'S  POWDER.  English 
remedy.  The  name  formerly  given 
in  France  to  cinchona,  from  the 
successful  use  of  it  in  intermittent 
fever  by  Sir  Robert  Talbor,  who 
employed  it  as  a  secret  remedy. 
For  a  similar  reason  it  has  at 
different  times  received  the  names 
of  the  Countess's  Powder,  Jesuits' 
Powder,  &c. 

TA'LBOTYPE.  Calotype.  The 
process  by  which  Mr.  A.  H.  Fox 
Talbot  produced  sun-pictures,  or 
negative  photographs,  on  paper 
coated  with  chloride  of  silver. 

TALC.  A  foliated  magnesian 
mineral,  nearly  allied  to  mica, 
and  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  glass.  Talc-earth  or  bitter 
earth  is  a  name  of  magnesia. 

TA'LIPES  {talipedare,  to  be 
weak  in  the  feet ;  from  talits,  the 
ankle,  pedare,  to  foot,  or  furnish 
with  feet).  Club-foot ;  a  distor- 
tion of  the  feet  occasioned  by  the 
balance  of  the  action  of  muscles 
being  destroyed.  Four  species  are 
described  under  the  term  Club-foot. 

TALLIGOO'NAH  or  KUNDAH- 
OIL.  The  oil  procured  from  the 
seeds  of  tlie  Carapa  toulouconna,  a 
tree  growing  abundantly  in  Sierra 
Leone,  much  esteemed  as  an 
anthelmintic. 


TAL- 

TALLOW.  Animal  fat,  melted 
and  separated  from  the  fibrous 
matter  mixed  with  it.  There  are 
the  white  and  yellow  caiulle-talloiu, 
and  the  common  and  Siberian 
soap-tallow, 

TA'LPA.  Literally,  a  mole.  A 
tamor  under  the  skin,  compared 
mtli  a  mole  under  the  gi-ound. 
An  encysted  tumor  on  the  head. 

TALUS.  1.  The  ankle,  ankle- 
bone.  2.  An  oblong  die,  made 
from  the  huckle-bone  of  certain 
animals.  3.  Another  name  for 
the  astragalus,  a  bone  of  the  tarsus 
resembling  an  ancient  die. 

TAMBOUR.  A  drum.  An  air- 
tight instrument  used  in  physio- 
logical experiments  for  recording 
the  movements  of  the  'heart,  &c. , 
by  means  of  a  tracing  produced  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  lever,  one 
end  of  which  rests  on  the  upper 
membranous  surface  of  the  drum. 

TA'MPICm.  The  name  given 
to  Tampico  jalap  resin.  By  the 
action  of  strong  bases  it  is  con- 
verted into  tampaciiiic  acid. 

TA'MPON  (Fr.  a  bung  or 
stopple).  A  plug  for  insertion 
into  a  natural  or  artificial  cavity  of 
the  body  for  arresting  htemorrhage  ; 
it  may  consist  of  cotton  wool,  a 
dilatable  india-rubber  bag,  &c. 

TANACE'TIN.  A  bitter  crys- 
tallizable  substance  found  in  the 
flowers  of  Tanacetum  vulgare,  or 
Common  Tansy,  an  indigenous 
composite  plant,  of  bitter  and 
aromatic  properties. 

TANGHIN  POISON.  The  fruit 
of  Tanghinia  venenata,  an  apocy- 
naceous  plant,  of  intensely  poison- 
ous properties.  It  was  the  custom 
in  the  reign  of  Radama,  King  of 
Madagascar,  to  administer  the 
poisonous  kernel  of  the  drupe  to 
criminals,  i;nder  the  impression 
that  their  guilt  or  innocence 
would  be  thereby  manifested. 
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TANGLE-TENT.  The  dried 
stem  of  Laminaria  digitata,  or 
Sea-tangle,  suggested  as  a  substi- 
tute for  sponge  as  a  tent. 

TA'NNIGACID.  Tannin.  An 
acid  occurring  in  the  bark  of  all 
the  varieties  of  Quercus  and  many 
other  trees,  and  in  galls,  from 
which  it  is  procured  in  greatest 
purity.  "What  is  commonly  called 
tannin  is  tannic  acid  mixed  with 
some  foreign  matters.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  value  of  the 
substance  in  the  operation  of 
preparing  leather,  or  tanning. 

1.  Artificial  tannin.  Produced 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
charcoal,  or  on  substances  con- 
taining charcoal. 

2.  Tanno  -  gelatin.  A  j-ellow 
flocculent  precipitate,  caused  by  a 
mixture  of  tannic  acid  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine.  It  is  the 
essential  basis  of  leather,  being 
always  formed  when  skins  are 
macerated  in  an  infusion  of  bark. 

3.  Modifications  of  tannin  oc- 
cur, and  are  suggested  by  the 
terms  gallo-tannic,  denoting  that 
derived  from  gall-nuts  ;  caffo-tannic, 
from  coffee ;  quino-tannic,  from 
cinchona-bark  ;  querci-tannic,  from 
oak-bai'k,  &c. 

TA'NTALUM.  A  rare  metal 
found  in  the  Swedish  minerals 
tantalite  and  yttrotantalite,  and 
named  on  account  of  the  insolu- 
bility of  its  oxide  in  acids,  in 
allusion  to  the  fable  of  Tantalus. 
WoUastou  pointed  out  the  identity 
of  the  metal  with  Columbium :  Rose 
found  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  tan- 
talum, niobium,  and  pelopium. 

TAPE'TUM  (rdwvf,  tapestry). 
Literally,  a  cloth  wrought  with 
various  colours  ;  a  term  applied  to 
an  intensely  glistening  portion  of 
the  choroid  in  cats,  horses,  &c.,  and, 
by  Bell,  to  that  portion  which  has 
also  been  known  as  tlie  tunica  Euy- 
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scMana.  Dalrymple  denied  that 
any  such  structure  occurs  m  the 
human  eye. 

TAPE-WORM.  The  vernacular 
name  of  the  Cesioidea,  an  order  of 
Entozoa,  or  parasitic  animals  found 
in  the  intestines  of  man  and  other 
vertebrate  animals,  and  character- 
ized by  a  long,  flat,  articulated 
body,  without  any  trace  of  intes- 
tinal canal.  They  comprise  the 
genera  ta;nia  and  bothriocephalus. 

TAPIO'CA.  A  fecula  prepared 
from  the  root  of  the  Janipha  Mani- 
hot,  the  Manioc  or  Cassava  plant, 
a  suffrutesceut  plant  of  the  order 
EuphorbiacefE.  There  are  two 
kinds,  viz.  the  granular  tapioca, 
occurring  in  lumps  or  granules ; 
and  tapioca-meal,  a  white  amylace- 
ous powder,  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Brazilian  arrow-root. 

TA'PIROID.  Tapir-like;  a 
term  applied  to  hypertrophic  elon- 
gation of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  cervix  uteri,  from  its  likeness 
to  the  snout  of  the  tapir. 

TAPPING.  The  operation  of 
puncturing  a  serous  cavity  of  the 
body,  and  drawing  off  the  fluid,  in 
dropsy.    See  Paracentesis. 

TAR.  A  thick,  black,  resinous 
substance,  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
pine,  and  other  turpentine  trees,  by 
burning  them  in  a  close  smother- 
ing heat.  Mineral  tar  is  a  soft, 
native  bitumen. 

TAR-ACNE'.  The  name  given 
by  Hebra  to  a  peculiar  eruption 
caused  by  the  use  of  tarry  appli- 
cation to  the  skin,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  a  black, 
tarry  point,  like  a  comedo,  in  the 
centre  of  each  papule. 

TAR-FEVER.  A  state  of  febrile 
excitement,  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sorption into  the  blood  of  tar,  when 
rubbed  extensively  into  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

TAR- WATER.      A  once  cele- 


brated  remedy,  made  by  infusing 
tar  in  water,  stirring  it  from  time 
to  time,  and,  lastly,  pouring  off"  the 
clear  liquor,  now  impregnated  with 
the  colour  and  virtues  of  the  tar. 

TARANTI'SMUS  {tarantula,  an 
animal  whose  bite  is  supposed  to  be 
cured  by  music  only).  A  peculiar 
nervous  aS'ection,  long  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  bite  of  the 
Lycosa  tarantula,  a  species  of 
spider ;  an  affection  described  by 
Sauvages,  apparently  a  form  of 
chorea.  It  occurs  in  Scotland, 
where  it  is  called  the  "leaping 
ague."    See  Chorea. 

TARA'XACI  RADIX.  Dande- 
lion-root ;  the  fresh  and  dried  root 
of  the  Taraxacum  Dens  leonis,  or 
Common  Dandelion,  an  indigenous 
Composite  plant,  yielding  a  crystal- 
lizable  substance,  called  taraxacin. 

Taraxacum  coffee.  Dandelion- 
coff"ee  ;  a  powder  consisting  of  tar- 
axacum-root, dried  and  powdered, 
and  mixed  with  cofl'ee. 

TARA'XIS  (ripa^is,  confusion, 
from  Tapiffffu),  to  confound).  A 
term,  like  taxis,  without  any  specific 
meaning.  At  one  time  it  has  been 
applied  to  a  disordered  state  of  the 
bowels,  to  bowel-complaint.  At 
present  it  is  employed  to  denote 
a  slight  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
a  slight  degree  of  conjunctivitis. 
But  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any 
state  of  co7ifusion. 

TARDIEU'S  SPOTS.  Puncti- 
form  ecchymosis  on  the  pleura,  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  tlijmins,  heart, 
aorta,  and  diaphragm.  Tliey  were 
regarded  by  Tardieu  as  indicative 
of  death  from  suS'ocation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  modes  of 
death  from  asphyxia. 

TA'RSUS  {rapa-Ss,  any  broad, 
flat  surface ;  hence  rapcrhs  iroSds, 
the  flat  of  the  foot,  the  part  between 
the  toes  and  the  heel).  1.  The 
instep  ;  the  space  between  the  bones 
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of  the  leg  and  the  metatarsus.  2. 
Also  the  thin  cartilage  situated  at 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  preserving 
their  even  expansion  and  accurate 
adjustment  to  the  globe,  and  con- 
taining the  Meibomian  follicles. 

1.  Tarsal  tumor.  A  tumor  of 
the  eyelid,  consisting  of  one  of 
the  acini  of  the  Meibomian  folli- 
cles, filled  by  sebaceous  matter. 

2.  Tarsorraphia  {^acpri,  a  suture). 
An  operation  for  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  opening  between  the 
eyelids  when  it  is  enlarged  by  sur- 
rounding cicatrices. 

3.  Tarsotomy  (Te/xvai,  to  cut). 
Excision  of  the  tarsal  cartilages, 
sometimes  practised  for  the  cure  of 
ectropium. 

TARTAR  OF  THE  TEETH. 
Salivary  calculus.  Earthy  matter 
deposited  on  the  teeth  from  the 
saliva,  and  consisting  of  salivary 
mucus,  animal  matter,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

TA'RTARATED.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  substances  which  have 
been  treated  with  tartar.  Tar- 
tarated  iron  is  the  tartrate  of  iron 
and  potassium,  or  potassio- ferric 
tartrate.  Tartarated  antimony  is 
the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  po- 
tassium, or  potassio  -  antimonious 
tartrate.  Tartarated  soda  is  the 
tartrate  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
or  potassio-sodium  tartrate. 

TARTA'REOUS  MOSS.  The 
Leeanora  tartarea,  a  cryptogamic 
plant  of  the  order  Algacece,  which 
yields  the  red  and  blue  cudbear. 
In  Holland,  litmus  is  prepared  from 
this  plant. 

TA'RTARIC  ACID.  Hydrogen 
tartrate.  A  crystalline  acid  pre- 
pared from  the  acid  tartrate  of 
potash.  It  exists  in  the  juice  of 
the  grape  in  which  it  occurs  in 
the  form  of  tartar,  or  the  acid 
tartrate  of  potassium.  See  Tar- 
tarum. 


1.  Para-tartaric  acid.  An  acid 
contained  in  the  cream  of  tartar  of 
the  wines  of  the  Vosges. 

2.  Tartralic  acid.  The  first 
modification  of  tartaric  acid,  when 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
342°.  The  second  modification  is 
called  tartrelic  acid.  The  para- 
tartaric  acid  undergoes  similar 
modifications  by  exposure  to  heat. 

3.  Meta-tartaric  acid.  A  modi- 
fication, by  heat,  of  the  tartaric 
aciil,  forming  salts  of  greater  solu- 
bility. A  further  modification  by 
heat  yields  the  iso-tartaric  acid, 
the  salts  of  which  correspond  only 
to  bi- tartrates. 

4.  Tartro-vinic  acid.  An  acid, 
composed  of  tartaric  acid  in  com- 
bination with  the  elements  of  ether. 

5.  Tartro-carbydric  acid.  An 
acid  obtained  by  treating  pyroxy- 
lic  or  wood-spirit  with  tartaric 
acid. 

6.  Tarlras.  A  tartrate  ;  a  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  tartaric 
acid  with  a  base.  The  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  formerly  made  use 
of  the  term  tartris  or  tartrite. 

TA'RTARUM.  Tartar,  or  the 
bi-tartrate  of  potash  ;  a  salt  which 
is  precipitated  during  the  fermen- 
tation of  wine,  owing  to  its  insol- 
ubility in  alcohol.  In  the  crade 
state  it  is  called  argol ;  whan 
purified,  it  is  termed  cream  of 
tartar,  or  acid  tartrate  of  potas- 
sium. "It  is  called  tartar,"  says 
Paracelsus,  ' '  because  it  produces 
oil,  water,  tincture,  and  salt,  which 
burn  the  patient  as  tartarus  does." 
Tartarus  is  Latin  for  the  infernal 
regions. 

1.  Serum  lactis  tartarizatum. 
Cream  of  tartar  whey  ;  prepared 
by  adding  about  two  drachms  of 
the  bi-tartrate  to  a  pint  of  milk. 

2.  Oleum  tartari  per  dcliquium. 
A  liquid  produced  by  exposing 
carbonate  of  potash,   called  salt 
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of  tartar,  to  the  air  ;  it  attracts 
water,  and  changes  its  form. 

3.  Tartar,  emetic.  Antimonium 
tartaratum.  A  double  salt,  consist- 
ing of  tartaric  acid  in  combina- 
tion with  potassa  and  protoxide 
of  antimony. 

TASTE  BUDS.  Peculiar 
flask-shaped  bodies  found  in  the 
epithelium,  lining  the  sides  of 
the  circumvallate  papillae  of  the 
tongue. 

TAUNUS  WATER.  _  A  natiiral 
mineral  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid,  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  some  of  the  alkaline  car- 
,  bonates  with  other  salts. 

TAU'RIN  {tauriis,  an  ox).  A 
neutral,  crystallizable  substance, 
derived  from  imprepared  ox-bile. 

TAUROCHOLIC  ACID  (tew- 
rus,  an  ox,  xo^V,  bile).  An  acid 
obtained  from  the  bile,  and  named 
from  its  yielding  ta^irin.  Another 
acid  separable  from  the  bile  is 
termed  c/lycocholic.    See  Bile  Acids. 

TAXiDE'RMY  (rd^Ls,  order, 
Sepua,  skin).  The  art  of  preparing 
and  preserving  specimens  of  the 
skins  of  animals. 

TA'XINE.  A  poisonous  alka- 
loid present  in  the  leaves  and 
seeds  of  Taxus  baccata,  or  yew- 
tree. 

TA'XIS  (r^fis,  an  arranging, 
from  rda-ffu),  to  put  iuto  order). 
A  term,  like  taraxis,  without  any 
specilic  meaning.  It  is  generally 
applied  to  tlie  operation  of  re- 
ducing a  hernia  by  methodical 
pressure  of  the  hand.  But  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  any  process 
of  arranging  or  putting  into  order. 

TAXO'LOGY  {rdlis,  order, 
\6yos,  an  account).  A  general 
term  for  the  arrangement  and 
classification  of  the  objects  of 
any  department  of  science,  as  of 
botany,  &c. 

TEA- OIL.    An    oil  prociired 


from  the  seeds  of  the  Camellia 
oleifera  of  China,  by  expression. 
The  Chinese  term  it  elm-yew,  or 
tea- oil. 

TEALE'S  AMPUTATION.  A 
method  of  amputating  the  leg  by 
means  of  two  rectangular  flaps, 
containing  skin  and  muscles,  the 
anterior  being  four  times  as  long  as 
the  posterior. 

TEARS.  1.  The  peculiar  lim- 
pid  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the 
lacrymal  gland  and  lubricates  the 
eye.  2.  This  term  denotes,  in 
chemistry,  any  fluid  falling  in 
drops,  as  gums  or  resins,  exuding 
in  the  form  of  tears. 

TEEL-SEEDS.  The  produce  of 
the  Sesamum  orientale,  an  Indian 
plant  of  the  order  Pedalincece. 
The  seeds  yield  a  bland,  fixed  oil, 
called  gingitic  oil. 

TEETO'TALISM.  Entire  ab- 
stinence fi'om  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  term  is  formed  by  the  dupli- 
cation, for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
of  the  initial  letter  of  the  word 
total. 

TEGUME'NTUM  {tegere,  to 
cover).  1.  A  term  denoting  a 
cover  or  covering,  and  applied  to 
the  skin  as  a  covering  of  the 
body,  to  the  eyelid  as  a  covering 
of  the  eye,  &c.  2.  A  designation 
of  the  upper  division  of  the  crus 
cerebri. 

1.  The  term  tegmenta  is  ap- 
plied, in  botany,  to  the  scales 
of  the  bud.  These  are  termed 
foliaceom,  when  they  consist  of 
abortive  leaves  ;  petiolaceoics, 
when  they  are  formed  by  the 
persistent  base  of  the  petiole  ; 
stipulaccoxts,  when  they  arise  from 
the  union  of  stipules,  which  roll 
together  and  envelop  the  young 
shoot ;  and  fulcraceous,  when  they 
are  formed  of  petioles  and  stipules 
combined. 

2.  The  term  tegmm  was  applied 
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by  Mirbel  to  the  innermost  integ- 
ument of  the  seed,  the  emlopleicra 
of  De  CandoUe ;  and,  by  Palisot  de 
Beauvois,  to  the  gUime  of  grasses. 

TEICHO'PSIA  (t6?xos,  a  wall, 
oi|/is,  sight).  Wall-Eijc.  Johnson 
defined  tuall-eye  to  be  "a  disease 
in  the  crystalline  humor  of  the 
eye  ;  glaucoma."  But  glaucoma 
is  not  a  disease  of  the  crystal- 
line humor,  nor  is  wall-eye  a 
disease  at  all,  but  merely  a  natural 
blemish.  —  Tully.  In  the  north  of 
England,  persons  are  said  to  be 
wall-eyed,  when  the  white  of  the 
eye  is  very  large  and  distorted,  or 
on  one  side.  Richardson  derives 
wall  in  this  case,  and  also  whall, 
whally,  ivhally-eyed,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hwelan,  to  wither,  to 
pine  away — in  allusion  to  the  faded 
colour  or  unnatural  appearance 
of  such  eyes. —  Webster.  It  is  a 
partial  and  transient  amaurosis, 
the  margin  of  the  scotoma  being 
very  irregular  in  outline. 

TE'LA.  A  web  of  cloth  ;  a  term 
applied  to  iveb-like  tissues. 

1.  Tela  cellulosa  vel  mucosa. 
The  cellular  tissue  of  organized 
bodies.  It  occurs  in  all  parts  of 
the  animal  body  in  general,  and 
is  termed  intermedia  vel  laxa ; 
it  surrounds  all  the  organs,  and 
is  then  called  stricta ;  penetrates 
into  their  interstices,  and  is  then 
designated  stipata;  and  is  the 
basis  of  all,  serving  in  one  sense 
to  unite,  and  in  another  to  sepa- 
rate them,  and  is  then  named 
organica  vel  parencliymalis.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  consist 
merely  of  mucus. 

2.  Tela  adiposa.  The  adipose 
tissue  of   animals,   consisting  of 

:  an  aggregation  of  microscopic 
vesicles,  grouped  together,  and 
(Connected  by  laminar  cellular 
t  tissue.  It  is  the  reservoir  of 
t  the  fat.    See  I'issues,  Animal. 


3.  Tela  aranearum.  Spider's 
web,  or  cobweb  ;  employed  as  a 
styptic,  and  internally,  in  America, 
in  intermittents. 

4.  Tela  choroidea.  A  mem- 
braneous prolongation  of  the  pia 
mater  in  the  third  ventricle  ;  it  is 
also  called  velum  interpositam. 

TE'LA  VESICATO'RIA.  Pan- 
mis  vesicatorius.  Blistering  tissue  ; 
a  term  applied  to  both  cloth  and 
paper  covered  with  a  preparation 
of  cantharidin.  It  comprehends, 
therefore,  the  paper  epispastique 
and  the  taffetas  vesicant  of  the 
French. 

TELEANGEIE'CTASIS  (re'x- 
eoy,  complete,  ayytiov,  a  vessel, 
e/cTO(ris,  extension).  Telangiectasis. 
A  lengthy  compound  Greek  term 
for  vascular  tumor,  consisting  of 
enlarged  and  dilated  blood-vessels. 
It  is  also  known  as  nwvus  and 
erectile  tumor.  If  the  arteries  are 
affected,  the  disease  is  sometimes 
called  anc%crysm  by  anastomosis. 

TELEO'LOGY  (reAeosor  Te\€ios, 
finished,  from  reXos,  an  end,  \6yos, 
an  account).  The  doctrine  of 
final  causes  ;  the  investigation  of 
the  jnirpose  of  the  sti'ucture  of 
individual  beings,  and  of  the 
connection  and  consequences  of 
events.    See  Dys-teleology. 

TE'LEPHONE;  PHO'NO- 
GRAPH  ;  MI'CROPHONE.  Three 
instruments  which  indicate  the 
marvellous  and  rapid  strides  made 
by  the  science  of  Acoustics  during 
the  last  few  years.  1.  By  the 
tclepJwne,  human  speech  may  be 
transmitted  to  distances  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  ear  or  eye.  2.  By  the 
plionograph,  sounds  uttered  at  any 
place  and  at  any  time  may  be  repro- 
duced at  any  subsequent  period. 
3.  By  the  microphone,  not  only  are 
sounds,  otherwise  inandible,  ren- 
dered audible,  but  audible  sounds 
are  magnified.     This  instrument 
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acts  towards  the  ear  as  the  mi- 
croscope acts  towards  the  eye. 

TELERY'THRIN  (re'Aeor,  com- 
plete, and  erythrin),  A  colouring 
matter  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
erythrin,  one  of  a  series  of  sub- 
stances procured  from  Roccella 
tinctoria. 

TELLURIC  LINES  {tellus,  the 
earth).  Dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  due  to  the  intensity  and 
position  of  the  amount  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere. 

TELLU'RIUM  {telhis,  the  earth). 
A  rare  element,  very  similar  to 
selenium,  and  closely  allied  to 
sulphur.  The  name,  derived  from 
tellus,  the  earth,  indicates  the  close 
analogy  of  this  element  with  selen- 
ium, the  moon  element. 

Tcllurcttcd  hydrogen  is  a  gaseous 
compound  of  tellurium  and  hy- 
drogen resembling  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  its  properties.  Telluric 
acid  is  a  gaseous  compound  of  tel- 
lurium and  oxygen.  Tcllurous  acid 
is  oxide  of  tellurium,  obtained  by 
heating  the  metal  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air. 

TELO-LE'CITHAL  (re'Aos,  the 
end,  AeKiflos,  yolk  of  an  egg).  The 
term  applied  to  ova  in  which  the 
yolk  is  collected  at  one  pole  ;  when 
the  yolk  is  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  ovum,  the  term 
alecithal  (a  depriv.)  is  used,  and,  if 
placed  in  the  middle,  centro-lecithal. 

TELOLE'MMA  (reAos,  the  end, 
\(fj.fj.a,  a  coat).  The  connective 
tissue  covering  of  the  motorial  end 
organ  of  nerves  ;  it  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  neurolemma  and 
sarcolemma. 

TE'LSON  {reKffov,  a  boundary). 
The  terminal  joint,  or,  according  to 
Professor  Huxley,  an  appendage  of 
the  terminal  joint,  of  the  abdomen 
in  Crustacea. 

TEME'TIJM.  Any  intoxicating 
drink  ;  heady  M'ine.    The  root  tern 


is  seen  again  in  the  words  abs-fem- 
tus  and  <e??i-ulentus,  the  former 
denoting  abstinence  from,  the  latter 
indulgence  in,  strong  drinks.  See 

3£6TtlS 

TEMPER.  What  has  been  said 
under  the  term  Humor  will  explain 
the  earlier  uses  of  the  word  Temper. 
The  happy  "temper  "  would  be  the 
happy  mixture,  or  the  blending  in 
due  proportions,  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal "humors"  of  the  hody. — 
Ttc^XicIi/* 

TE'MPERAMENT  {tempcrare,  to 
mix  together,  to  temper).  Crasis. 
A  vague  and  unsatisfactory  word, 
denoting  a  mixture  or  tempering  of 
elements  ;  a  notion  founded  on  an 
ancient  doctrine  of  four  qualities, 
supposed  to  temper  one  another  ; 
these  are,  in  the  abstract,  hot,  cold, 
dry,  moist  ;  in  the  concrete,  fire, 
air,  earth,  water.  Thus  we 
have — 

1.  The  Sanguine,  o\  Sanguineous 
temperament,  indicative  of  the 
predominance  of  the  sanguineous 
system ;  supposed  to  be  charac- 
terized by  a  full  habit,  soft  skin, 
ruddy  complexion,  blue  eyes,  red 
or  auburn  hair  (the  ^flaviis  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  yellow- haired  of 
the  Scotch),  frequent  pulse,  large 
veins,  and  vivid  sensations. 

2.  The  Melancholic  or  atrabi- 
liarious  temperament.  This  is 
described  as  existing  in  a  firmer 
and  thinner  frame  than  in  the 
preceding  case,  mth  a  dark  com- 
plexion, black  hair,  and  a  slow 
circulation  ;  the  nervous  system  is 
less  easily  moved  ;  the  disposition  is 
grave  and  meditative  (meditabundus 
— Gregory). 

3.  The  Choleric,  or  bilious  tem- 
perament. This  is  intermediate 
between  the  two  preceding,  and  is 
marked  by  black  curling  hair,  dark 
eyes,  a  swarthy  and  at  the  same 
time  ruddy  complexion,  a  thick, 
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rough,  hairy  skin,  and  a  sti'ong  and 
full  pnlse. 

4.  The  Phlegmatic,  or  pituitons 
temperament.  This  differs  from  all 
the  preceding  in  the  laxity  of  the 
skin,  the  lighter  colour  of  the  hair, 
and  the  greater  sluggishness  of  the 
faculties  both  of  animal  and  physical 
life. 

5.  To  the  four  temperaments  of 
the  Ancients,  Dr  Gregory  added  a 
fifth,  the  nervous,  and  he  bestowed 
on  three  of  the  others  the  appella- 
tions tonic,  relaxed,  and  muscular. 
Dr  Pritcliard  retains  the  original 
foiu'  by  their  former  names.  See 
Idiosyncrasy. 

6.  The  happy  "temper"  con- 
sists in  the  due  blending  or  ad- 
mixture of  these  temperaments,  and 
is  tenned  eucrasia ;  the  unhappy 
is  called  dyscrasia. 

TEMPERA'NTIA  {temperare,  to 
moderate).  Rcfrigerantia.  Agents 
which  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  body  when  unduly  augmented, 
as  cold,  acids,  certain  salts,  &c. 

TE'MPERATURE  {temperare, 
to  mix  various  things  in  due 
]iroportions).  The  comparative 
degree  of  active  heat  accumulated 
in  a  body,  as  measured  by  an  in- 
striiment,  or  by  its  effects  on  other 
bodies. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  BODY. 
The  normal  temperature  of  the  body 
at  unexposed  parts  of  its  surface, 
is  98*4°  Fahr.  A  persistent  rise 
above  99*5°,  and  a  continued  de- 
pression below  97 '3°,  are  indicative 
of  disease.  The  increase  above  .99° 
is  the  best  index  of  the  amount  of 
fever  present. — Tanner.  The  term 
,  pyrexia  is  used  when  the  body 
temperature  is  between  99°  and  1 04°, 
I  hyper -pyrexia  when  above  104°. 

TE'MPERING.  The  operation 
I  of  heating  iron  to  a  certain  extent, 
i  indicated  by  the  colour  presented 
'  on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 


TE'MPORA  (pi.  of  tempus, 
time).  The  temples,  or  that  part 
of  the  head  on  Avhich  the  hair 
generally  begins  to  turn  gray,  thus 
indicating  the  age.  The  term  is 
rarely  used  in  the  singular  number. 

1 .  Temporal  fossa.  The  temporal 
portion  of  the  lateral  region  of  the 
skull. 

2.  Temporalis.  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  temporal  fossa  and  the 
semicircular  line  bounding  it,  and 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw. 
It  draws  the  lower  jaw  iipward. 

TENA'CITY  {tenacitas,  the 
power  of  holding).  The  degree  of 
force  with  which  the  particles  of 
bodies  cohere,  or  are  held  together  ; 
a  term  particularly  applied  to 
metals  which  may  be  drawn  into 
wire,  as  gold  and  silver.  It  is  ab- 
solute or  retro-active. 

TENA'CULUM  {tencre,  to  hold). 
An  instrument  for  holding  any- 
thing ;  a  hook  principally  employed 
in  laying  hold  of  bleeding  vessels 
in  surgical  operations. 

TENAX.  Same  as  Marine  Lint, 
q.  V. 

TE'NDON  (reVajf,  a  tendon,  from 
Tdvu>,  to  stretch).  Sinew.  A 
tough,  white,  shining,  fibrous  tissue 
by  which  nmscles  are  attached  to 
bones  or  other  parts  which  it  is 
their  office  to  move.  By  some 
anatomists,  the  term  tendons  is 
limited  to  thick  and  rounded 
sinews,  as  those  of  the  biceps 
muscle,  the  broad  and  flat  media  of 
attachment    being  termed  apon- 

CZCT'OSCS 

TENDON,  REFLEX.  The  spas- 
modic conti'action  of  a  muscle 
when  its  tendon  is  struck  or  sud- 
denly put  on  the  stretch ;  the 
phenomenon  is  probably  not  due 
to  reflex  action,  but  depends  on  a 
special  condition  of  muscle  and 
nerve    called    by    Dr  Gowers. 
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"myotatic  ii'ritability."  See  Knee 
Jerk. 

TENDRIL.  A  prolongation  of 
the  petiole  of  a  plant  into  a  fili- 
form body  wliich,  by  clasping 
objects  in  its  neiglibourbood, 
serves  to  support  a  plant  wliicli 
has  a  weak  stem.  Some  tendrils, 
however,  as  in  cucumber,  are 
altered  stipules ;  and  others,  as 
in  vine,  are  transformed  branches 
or  flower-stalks.    See  Cirrus. 

TENE'SMUS  {Tnvi(rix6s,  from 
relvcc,  to  stretch  or  strain).  A 
vain  endeavour  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  bowels  ;  straining  ; 
painful  and  perpetual  urgency  to 
alvine  discharges,  with  dejection 
of  mucus  only,  and  in  small  quan- 
tity ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
a  painful  and  ineffectual  attempt 
to  pass  urine,  as  in  cases  of  renal 
colic. 

TENNIS-ELBOW.  TENNIS- 
LEG.  Two  terms  given  to 
injuries  resulting  from  sudden 
muscular  strain.  The  first  is  a 
condition  produced  by  overstrain  of 
the  pronator  radii  teres  and  supin- 
ator brevis,  causing  great  pain  when 
these  muscles  are  brought  into 
action,  as  in  the  back-stroke  at 
tennis.  The  second  is  due  to  rup- 
ture of  the  plantaris  muscle  from 
sudden  exertion. 

TENON,  CAPSULE  OF.  A 
loose  fascia  covering  the  sclerotic 
about  the  middle  of  the  eye- ball. 

TENO-SYNOVI'TIS  (reVcov,  a 
tendon,  and  synovitis,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane). 
Inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of 
tendons. 

TENO'TOMY  {revuv,  a  tendon, 
re/jLvai,  to  cut).  Tcnontotomia.  The 
subcutaneous  division  of  a  tendon 
by  means  of  a  very  fine,  narrow- 
bladed  knife  {tenotome)  introduced 
obliqiiely  through  a  puncture  by 
its  side. 


TENSION,     ELASTIC.  The 

process  of  stretching  to  their  full 
length,  by  the  aid  of  powerful 
tensile  machinery,  those  contracted 
muscles  wliich  in  the  operation 
of  tenotomy  are  divided. 

TENSOR  {tendere,  to  stretch). 
A  term  conventionally  applied 
to  a  muscle  which  stretches  any 
part. 

1.  Tensor  tympani.  A  muscle 
of  the  tympanum,  which  passes 
from  the  front  wall  of  the  di'um 
to  the  malleus,  and,  by  its  con- 
traction, acts  upon  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  modifies  the  sense 
of  hearing. . 

2.  Te7isor  vagince  femoris.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  spine  of 
the  ilium,  and  inserted  into  the 
fascia  lata ;  whence  it  is  also 
called  fascialis.  It  stretches  the 
fascia,  &c. 

TENT  {tentare,  to  tiy  or  explore). 
Penicillus  or  penicillum.  A  roll 
of  lint,  or  prepared  sponge,  for 
dilating  openings,  sinuses,  &c., 
or  for  preventing  theii'  closing. 
See  SjMnge-tcnts. 

TENTA'CULA  (pi.  of  tentacu- 
luvi,  from  tentare,  to  feel).  Feelers ; 
organs  by  which  certain  animals 
attach  themselves  to  surrounding 
objects,  &e. 

TENTO'RIUM  {tendere,  to 
stretch).  A  tent,  or  pavilion. 
Hence  the  tentorium  cerehelli  is  a 
roof  of  dura  mater  thrown  across 
the  cerebellum.  In  leaping  ani- 
mals, it  is  a  bony  tent. 

TEPHRYLOMETER  (re^pajoy, 
ashy,  v\i),  matter,  fierpov,  a 
measure).  An  instrument  devised 
by  Dr  lilajor  for  measuring  the 
depth  of  tiie  gi'ay  matter  of  the 
cortex  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  gi-adu- 
ated  glass  tube  of  uniform  calibre, 
with  a  sharji  edge,  which  is  plunged 
cork-borer  like  into  the  brain,  and 
withdrawn,  and  with  it  a  portion 
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of  the  brain  matter.  The  depth  of 
cortical  substance  is  then  read  off. 

TEPIDA'RIUM  {lepidus,  wann). 
The  warm  bath.  A  bath  of  the 
teniperatm-e  from  92°  to  98° 
Fahr. ;  about  that  of  the  huroan 
body. 

TERATO'GONY  {repaTO-yovia, 
a  monstrous  birth,  abortion,  from 
repas,  riparos,  a  monster,  and 
yovT],  that  which  is  begotten). 
Tcratogcnesis.  The  production  of 
monsters.  Teratology  is  the  de- 
scription, or  the  doctrine,  of  the 
production  of  monsters.  Terato- 
mata  are  tumors  of  very  com- 
plicated structure,  containing 
sometimes  bone,  hair,  teeth,  skin, 
and  other  fully  developed  tissues. 
See  Dermoid  Cysts. 

TE'RBIUM.  A  peculiar  metal 
discovered  by  Mosander  in  the 
state  of  oxide  iu  gadolinite,  &c., 
associated  with  yttria,  and  with 
oxide  of  er-bium,  another  new 
metal. 

TE'RCINE  {tor,  thrice).  The 
designation  of  the  third  integu- 
ment of  the  ovule  in  plants,  said 
to  be  the  epidermis  of  the  nucleus. 

TEREBE'LLA  (dim.  of  terebra, 
a  perforating  instrument).  A  tre- 
pan or  trephine,  for  sawing  out 
circular  pieces  of  the  skull. 

TE'REBENE.  A  liquid  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  of  Finns 
palustris,  or  long-leaved  pine,  and 
some  other  coniferous  plants.  It 
is  almost  identical  in  composition 
with  thymol,  the  chief  constituent 
of  oil  of  thyme.  It  is  a  powerful 
deodorant  and  antiseptic. 

Terebene  powder,  or  cupralum,  is 
a  combination  of  terebene  with 
other  active  disinfecting  agents, 
more  especially  the  Cupric  Sul- 
phate and  Potassic  Bichromate. 

TEREBILE'NE.  Liqiiid  arti- 
ficial camphor,  obtained  by  pass- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  into  oil  of 


turpentine,  surrounded  by  ice. 
A  solid  compound  is  also  ob- 
tained, called  Kind's  artificial 
camphor. 

TEREBINTHI'NA  CHIA. 
Chian  Turpentine ;  an  oleo-resin 
flowing  from  the  incised  trunk  of 
the  Pistacia  terebinthus,  a  plant 
growing  chiefly  in  the  island  of 
Chios.    See  Titrpentine. 

1.  Terebinthina  Canadensis.  Ca- 
nada Balsam  ;  the  turpentine  pro- 
cured, in  Canada,  by  incision, 
from  the  stem  of  the  Abies  bal- 
samea,  or  Balm  of  Gilead-fir. 

2.  TerebintJiina  Veneta.  Venice 
Turpentine ;  the  liquid  resinous 
exudation  of  the  Abies  larix,  or 
Common  Larch-fii'. 

3.  Terebinthince  oleum.  Oil  of 
turpentine ;  oil  distilled  from  the 
turpentine  of  Pinus  palustris, 
Pinus  tDeda,  and  sometimes  Pinus 
pinaster ;  imported  from  France 
and  America. 

TEREBRA'TIO  {terebrare,  to 
bore).  The  operation  practised 
on  bones,  otherwise  termed  tre- 
pMning  or  trepanning.  Terebra  or 
terebrum  is  a  surgical  instrument, 
a  trepan  (Celsus).  Terebramen 
is  a  hole  bored. 

TER-EQUIVALENT.  Another 
name  for  tri-atomic  or  triad,  as 
applied  to  elements.  See  Atomicity. 

TE'RES.  Long  and  round.  The 
name  of  two  muscles,  the  major 
and  the  mi7ior,  which  arise  from 
the  scapula,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  humerus.  They  move  the  arm 
in  various  directions. 

TERMINO'LOGY  {terminus,  a 
term,  Koyos,  an  account).  An 
unclassical  term  for  that  branch 
of  knowledge  which  investigates 
the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms 
of  an  art  or  science,  exposes 
hybrid  combinations,  regulates 
orthography  and  pronunciation, 
&c.    See  Nomenclature. 
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TERMI'NTHUS  (r^p/xLyeos,  tlie 
earlier  form  of  repc^ipOos,  the 
tiirpentiue-tree).  A  variety  of 
carbuncle  of  which  the  core  or 
slough  has  been  likened  in  shape 
and  colour  to  the  ripe  cone  of  the 
pinus  abies,  or  turpentine-tree. 
See  Pruna. 

TE'RNARY  {ter,  thrice).  A 
term  applied  by  Dalton  to  any 
chemical  substance  composed  of 
three  atoms.  By  ternary  com- 
pounds is  now  generally  understood 
combinations  of  binary  compounds 
with  each  other,  as  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  soda  in  Glauber's  salt, 
and  the  salts  generally.  See  Atomic 
Theory. 

TE'RNATE  {terni,  three,  dis- 
tributive). A  term  applied  to  parts 
which  are  united  in  threes,  as 
a  leaf  composed  of  three  leaflets. 
When  this  division  is  repeated  on 
itself,  the  leaf  is  biternate;  when 
again  repeated,  triternate. 

TE'RPENES.  The  name  given 
to  certain  oils,  consisting  originally 
of  hydrocarbons,  yielded  b}''  the 
various  species  of  the  pine  or  fir 
tree. 

TERRA.  Earth  ;  as  distin- 
guished from  minerals,  metals, 
&c. 

1.  Terra  alba.  The  name  given 
in  the  trade  to  the  powdered  gyp- 
sum, employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  inferior  lozenges. 

2.  Terra,  cariosa.  Tripoli,  or 
rotten-stone,  consisting  of  silex  and 
clay. 

3.  Terra  damnata  vel  mortua. 
Condemned  or  dead  earth.  The 
residue  of  some  distillations  ;  a 
term  synonymous  with  caput  mor- 
tuum. 

4.  Terra foUata  tartari.  Foliated 
earth  of  tartar,  or  the  acetas 
potassfe. 

5.  Terra  Japonica.  Japan  earth, 
or  Catechu.    This  is  a  misnomer, 


the  substance  being  the  inspissated 
juice  of  a  sjiecies  of  Acacia. 

6.  Terra  Lemnia.  A  bolar  earth, 
found  in  Lemnos  ;  a  compound  of 
aluminium. 

7.  Terra  marita.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  curcuma  or 
turmeric-root. 

8.  Terra  ponder  osa.  Heavy  earth, 
cawk,  or  baiytes.  The  muriate  is 
called  terra  ponderosa  saliia. 

9.  Terra  Sienna.  A  brown  bole, 
or  ochre,  with  an  orange  cast, 
brought  from  Sienna,  and  used  in 
painting. 

10.  Terra  sigillata.  Sealed  earth. 
Little  cakes  of  Lemnian  earth, 
stamped  with  impressions,  and 
formerly  used  as  absorbents. 

11.  Terre  verte.  Green  earth; 
this  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and  con- 
tains iron  mixed  with  clay,  or  with 
chalk  and  pyrites. 

TERRE  FEUILLETE'E  MER- 
CURIELLE,  OF  PRESSAVIN. 
This  is  tartarized  mercury,  made 
by  boiling  the  oxide  of  mercury 
(obtained  by  precipitating  it  from 
a  nitric  solution  by  potass)  with 
cream  of  tartar. 

TERRI'GENOUS  METALS. 
The  metallic  bases  of  the  earths, 
properly  so  called,  as  barium, 
aluminium,  &c.    See  Metals. 

TE'RRO-META'LLIC.  Metallic 
earth.  A  mixtiu'e  of  several  kinds 
of  clay,  pulverized  and  tempered  to 
a  vei'y  fine  state,  the  iron-hardness 
of  the  compound  being  due  to  the 
peculiar  quality  of  the  clays  em- 
ployed. 

TE'RTIAN  {tcrtius,  the  third). 
A  species  of  intermittent,  or  ague, 
in  which  the  intermission  con- 
tinues for  forty-eight  hours,  the 
paroxysm  commencing  at  noon  and 
usually  remaining  under  twelve 
hours.  It  occasionally  exhibits  the 
catenating  and  proti'acted  varieties. 
See  Quotidian, 
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TE'RTIUM  SAL  {tertms,  third). 
A  neutral  salt,  so  named  from  its 
constituting  a  thi7'd  body,  different 
from  the  acid  and  the  alkali  which 
compose  it. 

TEST,  CHEMICAL  {testis,  a 
witness).  A  re-agent ;  a  substance 
which,  being  added  to  another  sub- 
stance, tests  or  distinguishes  its 
chemical  nature  or  composition  by 
changes  produced  in  its  appearance 
and  properties. 

1.  Test-mixers.  Tall,  cylindrical 
bottles  for  preparing  test-acids, 
test-alkalies,  and  similar  solutions, 
by  the  dilution  of  strong  solutions 
to  others  of  a  fixed  degree. 

2.  Test-papers  are  strips  of  paper 
impregnated  with  certain  re-agents, 
as  litmus  or  turmeric,  and  used  by 
chemists  for  detecting,  and  so 
testing,  the  presence  of  certain 
bodies.  If  a  substance  is  acid,  blue 
test-paper  will  immediately  become 
red,  when  dipped  into  it;  if  it  is 
alkaline,  red  test-paper  will  become 
blue  ;  if  it  is  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline,  but  neutral,  it  will  not 
alter  any  test-paper. 

TE'STA.  A  shell.  'J'he  shell  of 
the  Ostrea  edulis,  or  Oyster. 

1.  Testa  prceparata.  Prepared 
Oyster-sbell.  The  shell  is  to  be 
well  cleaned  with  boiling  water, 
and  then  treated  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  chalk. 

2.  Testa,  in  Botany.  A  general 
collective  term  for  the  three  in- 
teguments of  the  seed,  from  their 
frequently  possessing  a  glossy, 
shell-like  appearance.  The  term  is 
sometimes  limited  to  the  outermost 
of  these  integuments,  the  interior 
being  called  the  endopleura,  the 
intermediate  the  meso-sperm. 

3.  Testa  ovi,  Putamenovi.  Egg- 
shell.   See  Pellicula  ovi, 

TE'STIS  (literally,  a  witness, 
quasi  testis  virilitatis).  Orchis. 
A  testicle  ;  the  designation  of  two 


glandular  bodies,  also  called  didy- 
mi,  situated  in  the  scrotum,  for 
secreting  the  seminal  fluid  in 
males. 

1.  Testes  muliehres,  A  former 
designation  of  the  ovaries  in 
women. 

2.  Of  the  Tuhercula  quadri- 
gemina  of  the  brain,  the  two  upper 
are  named  the  nates  ;  the  two  lower, 
the  testes. 

3.  Testitis.  This  is  an  unclassi- 
cal  synonym  of  orchitis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  testis.  See  Orchitis 
and  Sarcocele. 

TESTU'DO.  Literally,  a  shell- 
crab,  or  tortoise.  A  term  under 
which  Vogel  has  described  a  species 
of  wen,  or  cyst,  containing  a  fluid 
which  readily  hardens  into  horn  or 
nail ;  also  called  talpa. 

TETA'NICA.  Spastica.  Agents 
which  augment  the  irritability  of 
the  muscles,  inducing  tetanus  or 
spasm,  as  strychnia,  &c. 

TE'TANUS  (TeVafos,  a  convul- 
sive tension  of  the  body,  by  which 
it  becomes  stiff  as  a  corpse).  This 
is  both  a  generic  and  a  specific 
term.  1.  Generically,  it  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  more  or  less  violent 
and  rigid  spasm  of  many  or  all  of 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 
2.  Specifically,  it  denotes  the 
straight  form  of  spasm,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  forward  (em- 
prosthotonos),  the  backward  (opis- 
thotonos), and  the  sideward  (pleu- 
rothotonos).  These  terms  wiU  be 
found  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
See  also  Trismus  and  Locked  Jaw, 

1.  Tetanus,  centric  and  eccentric. 
In  the  former  there  are  signs  of 
disease  in  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
membranes ;  in  the  latter  the 
disease  is  referred  to  some  remote 
irritation  conveyed  to  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  reflected  on  the 
muscles,  as  by  a  nerve  included  in 
a  ligature,  or  lacerated  in  a  wound. 
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2.  Tetanus  or  trismus  infantum 
or  neonatorum.  A  disease  occur- 
ring more  especially  ia  hot  cli- 
mates among  newly-born  infants, 
from  scanty  or  improper  food,  or 
from  ulceration  about  the  stump 
of  the  umbilical  cord  ;  vulgarly 
known  by  the  absurd  name  of 
falling  of  the  jaw. 

3.  Tetanus  is  also  divided  into 
traumatic,  or  that  arising  from  a 
wound,  which  is  also  occasionally 
called  symptomatic;  and  idiopathic, 
or  that  which  proceeds  from  other 
causes. 

4.  Puerperal  tctamis.  A  dis- 
tinction has  been  di'awn,  in  the 
cases  of  newly-confined  or  nursing 
women,  between  titanic  or  hysteric 
convulsions,  and  tdtanos  or  tetanic 
conviilsions.  Tetanic  is  almost 
invariably  a  benign  disease,  and 
very  rarely  fatal ;  not  so  titanos; 
the  latter  has  never  been  observed 
except  in  close  connection  with 
parturition,  whereas  the  former 
has  been  observed  during  gestation 
or  after  many  months  of  suckling. — 
Med.  Rec.,  1874,  p.  550. 

5.  T6tanus,  Bitter's,  A  form  of 
tetanus  occasionally  observed  in 
physiological  experiments  on  muscle 
and  nerve  at  the  making  or  breaking 
of  a  constant  current  of  a  certain 
intensity  ;  it  is  probably  due  to 
unusually  great  electrolytic  changes 
in  the  nerve. 

TETANY.  Tetanilla.  Tonic 
spasms  associated  with  tingling  and 
numbness  in  the  fingers  and  toes, 
in  severe  cases  spreading  to  the 
trunk-muscles. 

TE'TRAD.  Another  term  for 
tetr-atomic,  or  quadr -equivalent, 
applied  to  elements.  See  Ato- 
micity. 

TETRADYNA'MIA  {rerp&s, 
four,  Zxjvajxis,  poAver).  The  fif- 
teenth class  of  Liunteus's  system  of 
plants,  characterized  by  the  presence 


of  six  stamens,  of  which  four  are 
long,  two  short,  as  in  Stock. 

TETRAGY'NIA  {nrpis,  four, 
yvvi],  female).  An  order  of  plants 
characterized  by  the  presence  of 
four  styles  in  the  flower. 

TETRA'NDRIA  (rerpcfs,  four, 
a.vi]p,  male).  The  fourth  class  of 
plants  in  Linnteus's  system,  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  four 
stamens  of  equal  length.  See  Didy- 
namia. 

TETRAPHA'RMACON  {rirpds, 
four,  (papfiaKov,  a  drug).  An  oint- 
ment composed  of  fom'  ingredients, 
viz.,  wax,  resin,  lard,  and  pitch. — 
Bra7ide. 

TETRA'STOMA  RENA'LE 
(reTpas,  foiu',  cr6na,  mouth).  A 
sterelminthous  parasitic  worm,  in- 
festing the  tubes  of  the  kidney. 

TETTER.  "A  Saxon  word, 
signifying  a  tickling  or  itching 
scab  ;  synonymous  with  the  French 
word  dartre.  Popularly,  the  term 
is  applied  to  every  common  erup- 
tion of  the  skin,  attended  vAth. 
desquamation  and  itching.  Com- 
pared with  scall,  which  relates  to 
incrustation  resulting  from  the  de- 
siccation of  an  exudative  secretion, 
tetter  would  signify  a  desquamation 
of  cuticle,  such  as  occurs  in  psoriasis 
and  alphos." — E.  Wilson. 

THALAMENCEPHALON 
{OaXafjLos,  a  bed,  iv,  in,  KetpaK'fi, 
head).    See  Vesicles,  Cerebral. 

THALAMIFLO'R^  {thalamus, 
a  bed,  flos,  a  flower).  A  sub-class 
of  Exogenous  plants,  having  a  calyx 
and  corolla,  petals  distinct,  and 
stamens  hj'pogynous.  Every  part 
of  the  flower  springs  separatelj-  from 
the  thalamus,  without  contracting 
cohesion  with  one  another,  as  in 
Ranunculaceae. 

THA'LAMUS  ed\afios,  tliala- 
mus,  a  bed).  This  term,  as  well  as 
torios  and  receptacle,  is  applied,  in 
botany,  to' the  axis,  growing-point. 
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or  disc  on  which  the  carpels  are 
seated,  or  iu  which  they  are  em- 
bedded. 

THA'LAMUS  OF  THE  BRAIN 
{dd\aixos,  thalamus,  a  bed).  A 
term  applied  to  a  part  of  the  brain 
from  which  the  optic  nerve  arises. 
The  thalami  nervorum  opticonm 
were  termed  by  Gall  the  inferior 
great  ganglia  of  the  brain. 

THALLEI'OCHIN  {daW^iv,  to 
flourish).  A  term  suggested  as 
preferable  to  dalleiochin,  by  which 
Brandes  and  Leber  designated  the 
green  product  of  the  action  of. 
chlorine  and  ammonia  on  quina. 

T  H  A  L  L I N.  Tetrahydro-para- 
methyl-oxyquinoline.  A  new  anti- 
septic and  antipyretic  substance. 
Its  sulphate  is  the  salt  used  and  is 
soluble  readily  in  water. 

THA'LLIUM  {QaXKos,  a  green 
leaf).  A  new  metallic  element, 
discovered  by  Mr  Crookes,  in  1861, 
by  means  of  spectrum-analysis,  in 
a  seleniferous  deposit  from  a  sul- 
phuric acid  chamber  at  Tilkerode, 
in  the  Harz  Mountains.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  its  producing  a  re- 
markable green  band  on  the 
specti-um,  suggestive  of  the  colour 
of  young  vegetation. 

THA'LLOGENS.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Lindley  to  those  flower- 
less  plants  which  have  no  axis  of 
growth.  They  include  all  the 
cryptogamia,  excepting  the  ferns 
and  mosses.  The  term  is  synony- 
mous with  thallophyta. 

THALLOTHYTA  {QaWSs, 
thallus,  <Pvt6v,  a  plant).  A  class  of 
cryptogamous  plants,  composed  of 
cellular  tissue  only,  without  any 
distinction  of  stem  and  foliage,  as 
lichens,  algte,  and  fungi.  These 
are  also  called  thallogens. 

THA'LLUS  {eaWos,  from  OdWu, 
to  be  luxuriant).  A  term  applied 
to  the  lobed  frond  of  Ucliens,  and 
to  the  bed  of  fibres  from  which 


many  fungi  arise.  The  term  is 
generally  employed  to  denote  the 
cellular  expansion  of  the  lower 
cryptogamous  plants,  which  are 
entirely  devoid  of  an  axis  of 
gi'owth  or  distinct  foliage.  See 
Thalloplnjta. 

THE'A.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Ternstromiacefe,  includ- 
ing Thea  viriclis,  or  gi'een  tea  ; 
Thca  bohea,  or  black  tea  ;  and 
Thea  Assamensis,  or  Assam  tea. 
See  Mate. 

Thein.  Mdhyl-theohromine.  An 
organic  crystallizable  substance, 
obtained  by  Oudry  from  tea.  It 
is  identical  with  caffein. 

THEBA'INE.  ParamorpUnc. 
An  alkaloid  procured  from  opium. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of 
Thebes,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt, 
the  alkaloid  having  probably  been 
first  obtained  from  Egyptian 
opium. 

THEBESIAN  VEINS.  See 
Fora^nina  Thebesii  under  Foramen. 

THEBOLACTIC  ACID.  An 
acid  obtained  from  opium,  pos- 
sessing the  composition  of  lactic 
acid,  and  apparently  identical  with 
it. 

THE'CA  {e-fiKTi,  a  case).  1.  A 
term  commonly  applied  to  the 
strong  fibrous  sheaths  in  which 
certain  soft  parts  of  the  body  are 
enclosed.  Hence  the  term  theca^ 
vertebralis  is  the  sheath  of  the 
dura  mater  in  which  the  spinal 
cord  is  enclosed.  2.  In  botany, 
the  term  theca  was  applied  by 
Grew  to  that  part  of  the  stamen 
which  contains  the  pollen  or  re- 
productive gi-anules,  but  which  is 
now  called  the  anther.  The  term 
theca  is  also  applied  to  the  spo- 
rangium of  ferns,  to  the  lU'n  of 
mosses,  &c. 

THE'CAL  ABSCESS.  See 
Whitloio. 
THE'CAPHORE  (eV^J,  a  cap- 
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sule,  (pepw,  to  bear).  The  stalk 
upon  which  the  ovary  of  plants  is 
sometimes  seated.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  gynophore,  podogynium, 
&c. 

THEDEN'S  BANDAGE.  A 
particular  bandage,  sometimes 
employed  in  brachial  aneurysm  ; 
it  begins  from  the  iingers,  and 
extends  gradually  to  the  axilla. 
Scarpa  says  that  it  ought  to  be 
called  the  bandage  of  Gcnga. 

THEION  {Qf-Lov).  The  Greek 
term  for  sulphur  or  brimstone : 
Otlov  &irvpov  is  sulphur  vivum,  or 
native  sulphur  ;  Btlov  ireTrvpoofxevov 
is  prepared  sulphur.  See  Poly- 
tJtc'ioi'iic, 

THEIOTHE'RMIN.  The  name 
given  by  Monheim  to  an  organic 
substance  found  in  mineral  waters, 
which  derives  its  origin  from  con- 
fervals.    See  Zoogen. 

THE'LIUM  ;  EPI-THELIUM, 
&c.  (6ri\ri,  papilla,  mammilla,  a 
nipple).  The  term  thclium  is 
arbitrarily  assumed  to  mean  "a 
layer  or  layers  of  cells. "  Epithelium 
is  then  considered  as  the  "  the- 
lium"  of  free  surfaces,  and  endo- 
thelium as  the  "  theliura "  of 
internal  closed  spaces.  The  latter 
has  also  been  termed  pseudo- 
epithelium,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  real  epithelium  of  mucous 
membranes. 

1.  The  term  epithelida,  and 
especially  epithelia  (first  declen- 
sion), was  introduced  by  F.  Ruysch. 
Referring  to  the  red  part  of  the 
lip  (prolabium),  he  says,  "  I  can- 
not call  this  'epidermis,'  seeing 
that  the  subjacent  tissue  is  not 
skin,  but  a  different  substratum 
covered  with  sensitive  (nervous) 
papillre,  which  are  finely  injected 
red."  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that,  as  the  cuticle  lies  on  papilloe, 
he  will  call  it  Epithelida  or  Epi- 
thelia, from  fTrl,  upon,  and  CtjAi!?, 


"papilla"  or  "mammilla,"  and 
he  adds  that  for  tlie  same  reason 
he  calls  the  inside  coating  of  the 
cheeks  by  the  same  name. — 
Ruyseh,  F.,  Thesaurus  Anatomicus, 
III.  No.  xxiii.  p.  16. 

2.  Hence  the  term  epithelia 
(changed  in  course  of  time  into 
epithelium,  just  as  platina  has 
become  platinum)  means  "that 
which  covers  or  is  upon  a  papilla," 
and  consequently  endothelium 
means  that  tohich  is  inside  a  papilla, 
and,  strangely  enough,  is  applied 
to  cells  coating  surfaces  of  which 
one  great  characteristic  is  that 
they  are  devoid  of  papilloe  ! 

3.  There  seems  to  be  something 
attractive  about"  thelium "  that 
tempts  writers  to  make  use  of  it. 
Already  endothelium  has  given 
rise  to  a  new  "  ectothelium,"  and 
probably  the  word  "thelium" 
will  become  a  histological  term- 
of-all-work,  with  as  many  prefixes 
as  there  are  kinds  of  cells. — Med, 
Ree.,  1874,  p.  434. 

4.  The  individual  characters 
and  arrangement  of  any  group  of 
cells  are  perhaps  sufficiently  de- 
scribed by  the  terms  which  will  be 
found  at  page  248. 

THE'NAR  (eeVap).  Vola.  The 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  A  muscle  extending  the 
thumb. 

THENARD'S  BLUE.  A  pig- 
ment which  owes  its  delicate  pale- 
blue  colour  to  cobalt. 

THEOBRO'MIN.  A  vegetable 
alkaloid  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  TJieobroma  cacao,  or  chocolate- 
nut.  It  corresponds  with  caffein. 
See  Cacao. 

THEOMA'NIA  {dt6s,  a  divinity, 
fjLav'ia,  madness).  A  special  form 
of  monomania,  characterized  by 
impressions  of  close  and  mystical 
connection  with  the  Deity,  &c. 

THE'ORY  ;  HYPOTHESIS. 
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The  former  term  denotes  an  ex- 
position of  facts  and  phenomena 
which  are  previously  known,  but 
undetermined  in  their  relations  ; 
the  latter  term  denotes  the  as- 
sumption of  a  cause  for  facts  and 
phenomena  which  are  not  under- 
stood. We  speak  of  the  theory  of 
combustion  and  of  atomicity,  but 
of  the  hypothesis  of  Darwinism. 
The  former  term  means  speculation  ; 
the  latter,  supposition  or  conjec- 
ture. 

THERAPEUTIC  ;  ^  THERA- 
PE'IA  (SepoTreuTi/f^;,  /xtOoSos  ;  depa- 
irela,  from  OepaTrevui,  to  take  care 
of).  Two  classical  terms  denoting 
medical  treatment,  or  that  branch 
of  medicine  which  relates  to  the 
discovery  and  application  of  re- 
medies to  the  treatment  of  disease. 
The  temi  "therapeutics"  is  not 
less  uuclassical  than  the  vulgar 
"  rheumatics." 

THE'RIACA.  Treacle  ;  the  un- 
crystallized  residue  of  the  refining 
of  sugar.  (The  term  Tlieriaca — 
6ripiaK7i,  sc.  o.i'tISotos — denoted  an 
antidote  against  the  bite  of  pois- 
onous animals  {Oripia)  ;  hence  it 
became  the  "triacle"  of  old 
English  writers,  afterwards  written 
"treacle.")    See  Antidote. 

THERIO'MA  {Ovpiccfia,  a  malig- 
nant sore,  from  dripiov,  dim.  of  Brip, 
a  beast).  An  expressiA'e  term  for 
a  malignant  ulcer.  Dioscorides 
uses  the  adjective  term  OripiwSrjs, 
in  the  sense  of  vialignant,  as 
applied  to  sores  and  ulcers. 

THERMAE  (06>7j,  heat).  Hot 
baths ;  baths  of  water  naturally 
hot,  as  distinguished  from  balnea, 
or  baths  made  hot  by  fire.  Hence 
the  expression  balnea  mineralia 
is  not  correct.  See  Balneum  and 
Bath. 

THERMAL  SPRINGS  (fleVrj, 
heat).  Springs  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature throughout  tte  year  than 


that  of  the  mean  of  the  latitude 
in  wdiich  they  are  situated.  They 
are  distinguished  into  the  min- 
eralized hot  and  the  unmineralized 
springs. 

THERMO-CAU'TERY  (d^pf^v, 
heat,  KavTTipiov,  a  branding  iron). 
See  Cautery. 

THERMO-CHEMISTRY  {e4pvr,, 
heat).  That  branch  of  chemistry 
which  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  evolution  and  absorp- 
tion of  heat  during  chemical 
reactions. 

THERM  0-CHROSE  (06>7j, 
heat,  xpo'^^j  the  colour  of  a  thing). 
Heat-colour.  The  property  in 
virtue  of  which  particular  sub- 
stances select  i^articular  kinds  of 
heat  for  absorption,  and  other  kinds 
for  transmission  ;  so  named  b}' 
Melloni  from  its  analogy  to  colour 
in  the  case  of  light. — Deschancll. 

THERMO-DYNAMICS  (ee>r), 
heat,  5wa^£s,  power).  Another 
name  for  the  kinetic  theory  of  the 
nature  of  heat.    See  Reat. 

THE'RMO-ELECTRICITY 
{eepfiT},  heat).  A  term  applied  by 
Oersted  to  electricity  developed  by 
heat,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  which  is  produced  by 
the  usual  galvanic  apparatus,  which 
he  proposed  to  call  hydro-elec- 
tricity. 

THERMO-GE'NIC  NERVES 
[depfiT],  heat,  yevvdai,  to  produce). 
The  term  applied  by  Claude  Ber- 
nard to  certain  nerves  and  nerve 
tracts  connected  with  the  so-called 
heat  centres  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  whose  function  it  is 
to  transmit  impulses  which  regu- 
late   the    temperature    of  the 

^°THERMO-GRAPH  (9e'p^„,  heat, 
ypdfdj,  to  write).  An  instrument 
for  recording  the  variations  in 
height  of  the  mercurial  column 
in  a  thermometer,  and  therefore 
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the  varying  temperature  through- 
out the  day. 

THERMO'LYSIS  (06>^,  heat, 
\ua>,  to  decompose).  A  name 
recently  applied  by  Herr  F.  Mohr 
to  the  phenomena  of  decomposi- 
tion by  heat,  corresponding  with 
Electrolysis,  or  decomposition  by 
electricity.    See  Dissociation. 

THERMO'METER  {Oipixy),  heat, 
fxerpov,  a  measure).  Literally,  a 
measurer  of  heat;  an  instrument  for 
comparing  the  degree  of  active  heat 
existing  in  other  bodies,  by  its  effect 
in  expanding  a  column  of  mercury. 

1.  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer. 
That  arrangement  of  the  scale  of 
the  instrument  in  which  the  space 
between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling 
points  of  water,  under  a  medium 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
divided  into  180  parts,  or  degrees, 
the  freezing  being  marked  32°,  and 
the  boiling  212°.  This  scale  was 
adopted  by  Fahrenheit,  because  he 
supposed,  erroneously,  that  32  of 
those  divisions  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water  (which  was  therefore 


0  on  his  scale)  was  the  zero,  or 
greatest. degree  of  cold. 

2.  Centigrade  Thermometer. 
This  is  the  thermometer  of  Celsius, 
which  is  used  in  France,  and  is  the 
most  convenient  in  practice  ;  it 
consists  in  that  arrangement  of  the 
scale  in  which  the  freezing  point  is 
marked  0,  or  zero  ;  and  the  boiling 
point  100. 

3.  Maumtir's  Thermometer.  In 
this  scale  the  freezing  point  is 
marked  0,  or  zero,  and  the  boiling 
point  80°.  The  degrees  are  con- 
tinued of  the  same  size  below  and 
above  these  points,  those  below 
being  reckoned  negative. 

4.  These  different  modes  of 
graduation  are  easily  convertible  : 
the  scale  of  Centigi-ade  is  reduced  to 
that  of  Fahrenheit  by  multiplying 
by  nine  and  dividing  by  five  ;  that 
of  Reaumur  to  that  of  Fahrenheit 
by  dividing  by  four  instead  of  five  ; 
or  that  of  Fahrenheit  to  either  of 
these,  by  reversing  the  process. 
Thus— 


C. 
R. 


100°  X  9  =  900- 
80°  X  9  =  720- 


-5  =  180 -f32°  =  212°  F. 
-4  =  180  4-32°  =  212°  F. 


Or,  by  reversing  the  orJer- 


F.  212°- 32  =  180  X  5  =  900-4-9  =  100°  C. 
F.    212°  -  32  =  180  X  4  =  720^9  =  80°  R. 


THERMO'METER,  BRE- 
GUET'S.  A  metallic  thermometer 
constructed  by  M.  Breguet,  for 
temperatures  between  the  freezing 
and  the  boiling  points  of  water,  and 
depending  for  its  operation  on  the 
unequal  expansion  and  contraction 
of  different  solids. 

THERMO'METER,  GHROMA'- 
TIO.  The  name  given  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  to  an  instrument 
consisting  of  several  rectangular 
plates  of  glass  placed  with  their 
surfaces  in  contact,  and  intended  to 


measure  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  glass  and  of  any 
body,  solid  or  fluid,  which  may  be 
applied  to  it.  The  temperature 
induced  in  the  glass  must,  however, 
be  below  that  at  which  the  latter 
would  become  red-hot. 

THERMO'METER  OF  CON- 
TACT. An  instrument  contrived 
by  M.  Fourier  for  investigating  tlie 
conducting  powers  of  bodies.  By 
means  of  this  instrument  he  ascer- 
tained that  when  several  discs  of 
different  conducting  substances  are 
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submitted  to  it,  the  order  in  which 
they  are  arranged  causes  a  material 
difference  in  the  conducting  power 
of  the  aggregates. 

THERMO'METRY  {d4p/i7,,  heat, 
fxerpeoi,  to  measure).  The  mea- 
suring of  temperature  ;  the  ascer- 
taining, in  medical  and  surgical 
practice,' of  the  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  temperature  consequent  on 
disease,  wounds,  &c. ,  as  a  guide  to 
prognosis  and  treatment. 

T  HE' RM  0-M U' LTIPL I E  R. 
Thermopile.  An  instrument  in- 
vented Melloni  for  investigating 
the  phenomena  of  radiant  heat. 
It  consists  of  an  arrangement  of 
thirty  pairs  of  bismuth  and  anti- 
mony bars  contained  in  a  brass 
cylinder,  and  having  the  wires  from 
its  poles  connected  with  an  extreme- 
ly delicate  magnetic  galvanometer. 

THERMO-PHONE  {Qipfi-q,  heat, 
(pQipv-f],  a  voice  or  sound).  A  curved 
bar  of  copper,  heated,  and  placed 
with  its  convex  surface  on  a  ring  of 
lead  resting  on  a  sounding  board ; 
the  bar  will  then  vibrate  and 
produce  musical  sounds. 

THE'RMOSCOPE  (Oe'p^,?,  heat, 
aKoireo},  to  observe).  The  name  of 
a  particular  kind  of  thermometer, 
which  shoius  or  exhibits  the  changes 
of  heat  to  the  eye.  So,  pyroscope 
is  the  name  of  a  particular  kind  of 
pyrometer. 

THE'RMOSTAT  {edpfir,,  heat, 
yo-TTjjUi,  to  fix).  Heat-governor  ; 
.  a  self-acting  apparatus  for  regu- 
lating temperature  in  the  various 
processes  of  vaporization,  distil- 
lation, &c.,  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  unequal  expansion 
I  of  metals  by  heat. 

THERMOS  Y'STATIC;A- 
■  THERMOSY'STATIC  {e^pfin,  heat, 
1  ffvffTariK6s,  drawing  together). 
'  Terras  employed  by  M.  Calliburces 
I  to  express  the  influence  of  heat  upon 
I  the  muscles  of  organic  life  and  the 


striated  muscles,  respectively,  the 
influence  being  direct  in  the  former, 
but  not  so  in  the  latter. 

THEWS.  A  term  originally 
applied  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind 
and  disposition,  but  latterly  to  the 
nervous  and  muscular  vigoiu'. 

THIACE'TIC  ACID  {eewv, 
sulphur).  An  acid  formed  by  dis- 
tilling pentasulphide  of  phosphorus 
with  fused  acetate  of  soda. 

THIO'NIC  {0e7oy,  sulphur).  A 
term  employed  by  chemists  to 
designate  certain  compounds  of 
sulphur  and  oxygen.  Lavoisier's 
nomenclature  provides  sulphurous, 
sulphuric,  liyposulphurous,  and 
hyposulphuric  acids.  Here  the  new 
term  is  introduced,  and  we  have — 

Hyposulphurous  acid  or  Thio- 
sulphuric  acid.  H2S2O3. 

Hyposulphuric  acid  or  Di-thionic 
acid.  HgSjOg. 

Sulphuretted  hyposulphuric  acid 
or  Tri-thionic  acid.  HgSgOg. 

Bisulphuretted  hyposulphuric 
acid  or  Tetra-thionic  acid. 
H.,S40s. 

Ti'isulphuretted  hyposulphuric 
acid  or  Penta-thionic  acid. 
H^S.Og. 

This  nometiclature  is  unwieldy 
enough.  The  symbolical  notation 
of  the  compounds  is,  however, 
beautifully  simple. 

THIONU'RIC  ACID  [delov,  sul- 
phur, and  uric).  An  acid  formed 
by  adding  sulphite  of  ammonia  to 
a  solution  of  alloxan. 

THIOSI'NNAMINE  [ee7ov, 
sulphur).  Rhodalline.  A  bitter, 
crystalline,  organic  base,  procured 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oil  of 
mustard.    See  Sinnamine. 

THIRD  INTENTION.  The  term 
given  to  the  healing  of  a  wound 
when  two  gi-auulating  surfaces 
coming  in  contact  unite  together. 

THOMSEN'S  DISEASE.  An 
affection  chiefly  characterized  by 
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the  appearance  of  muscular  spasm 
at  the  commencement  of  voluntary 
movements.  Thomsen,  a  German 
physician,  first  directed  attention  to 
the  disorder  by  describing  the 
phenomena  as  they  appeared  in  his 
own  person. 

THORACOCENTE'SIS  {e<i>pa^, 
QdipoLKos,  the  thorax,  Ket'T7]cns,  the 
act  of  puncturing).  The  operation 
of  puncturing  the  thorax. 

THORACOPAGUS  {d<ipa^,  ed- 
paKos,  the  thorax,  irdyos,  irr\yvaiJLi, 
fast,  firm).  A  fcetal  monster  con- 
sisting of  two  fojtuses  which 
coalesce  at  the  thorax. 

THO'RAX  (ecipal).  The  chest ; 
or  that  cavity  of  the  body  which 
contains  the  heart  and  lungs.  See 
Chest. 

Thoracic  duct.  The  great  trunk 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  and  lying  in  front 
of  the  back-bone.    See  Ductus, 

THORI'NUM.  Thormm.  A 
very  rare  metal  obtained  from  a 
black  mineral,  called  thorite,  and 
named  from  the  Scandinavian 
deity  Thor.  Thorina  is  considered 
to  be  a  protoxide  of  thorinum. 

THORN-APPLES.  The  fruits 
of  two  species  of  Datura,  employed 
in  various  countries  as  narcotic 
agents. 

THORNS  IN  PLANTS.  Cus- 
pides.  These  are  twigs  imperfectly 
developed,  which  lose  their  power 
of  extension,  and  terminate  in  a 
sharp  point.  Sometimes  they  bear 
leaves,  as  in  the  sloe  and  the 
hawthorn.  They  must  not  be 
confounded  with  spines,  which 
are  metamorphosed  leaves. 

THRAU'SMA  ;  THRAU'MA 
{Opava-fia,  Qpavjxa,  from  Opavw,  to 
break  in  pieces).  That  which  is 
broken  ;  a  dry  scall.  .ffischylus 
uses  the  word  dpavfiara,  metapho- 
rically, in  the  sense  of  enough  to 
break  one's  heart. 


THREAD  WORM.  See  Oxyuris 
vermicularis. 

THRE'PSIS  [Op^is,  nourish- 
ment). Nutrition. 

THRIDA'CIUM.  Frmch  Lac- 
tucarium.  Extract  of  lettuce, 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  juice 
expressed  from  the  stalks  of  the 
lettuce  in  the  flowering  season. 

THROMBO'SIS  (epd^^coais,  a 
becoming  curdled).  The  process 
of  the  formation  of  thrombi,  or 
clots,  in  the  organs  of  circulation. 
The  term  denotes  local  coagula- 
tion, and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  emholism,  which  denotes  the 
conveyance  of  coagula  from  a 
distance.  The  coagulum,  which 
is  usually  fibrinous,  is  known  as 
an  autochthonous  clot  or  thrombus. 
See  Impactio. 

THRO'MBUS  {BpSfi^os,  coagu- 
lated blood).  A  clot  of  blood. 
Also,  a  tumor,  formed  by  a  col- 
lection of  extravasated,  coagulated 
blood  under  the  integuments  after 
bleeding.  When  not  considerable, 
it  is  generally  termed  ecchy- 
mosis. 

Thrombi  have  been  distinguished 
into  the  red  and  the  lohite.  The 
former  are  produced  by  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  within  the 
vessels ;  the  latter  would  form 
the  deposition  and  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles. 

THRUSH.  The  popular  name 
for  Aphihce.  Tlie  vesicles  of  this 
disease  have  been  called  by  some 
writers  "  little  white  sjoccis,"  little 
white  "specks  or  sloughs,"  or 
merely  "a  white  fur,"  from  their 
attending  only  to  the  ultimate 
state  of  the  eruption.  The  term 
thrush  is  perhaps  derived  "  from 
thrust,  a  breaking  out ; "  perhaps 
merely  a  throw  or  throe.  See 
Aphtha;,  and  Oidium  albicans. 

THR'YPSIS  {epiij^is,  a  breaking 
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iu  pieces).  A  crushing,  as  of  stone 
in  the  bladder. 

THUS  (0i?co,  to  sacrifice).  Frank- 
incense ;  or  the  ahietis  resina  of 
the  pharmacopceia.  Tliiis  pra2pa- 
ratuvi  is  frankincense  purified  by 
being  boiled  in  water  until  it 
melts,  and  strained  through  a 
hair-sieve. 

Thus  Americanum.  Common 
Frankincense.  The  concrete  tur- 
pentine of  Finns  Tceda,  the 
Frankincense-pine,  and  Pinus 
Palustris,  the  Swamp-pine.  From 
the  Southern  States  of  North 
America. 

THY'MION  {eiixiov,  the  same 
as  Ovfios,  thyme  ;  Latin,  thymus). 
1.  A  warty  excrescence,  so  called 
from  its  likeness  to  a  bunch  of 
thymc-floiocr.  2.  A  glandular 
substance  in  the  chest  of  young 
animals,  in  calves  the  sweetbread. 
— Galen. 

THYMIO'SIS  {eifiiov,  a  large 
wart).  A  name  given  by  Swediaur 
to  framboesia,  arranged  by  him 
under  the  division  of  cachectic 
ulcers. 

THY'MOL.  Thymic  Acid.  A  com- 
pound derived  from  oil  of  thyme, 
and  capable  of  being  advantage- 
ously substituted,  as  a  disinfectant, 
for  carbolic  acid  or  creasote. 

THYMUS  GLAND  (Sixmos,  a  kind 
of  onion).  A  glandular-looking 
sirbstance  situated  behind  the 
sternum,  in  the  superior  medias- 
tinum, and  overlying  the  large 
vessels  and  pericardium.  It  is  of 
considerable  size  in  the  embryo 
and  the  infant,  decreases  with 
age,  and  disappears  in  the  adult. 
In  the  calf  and  the  lamb  it  is  called 
the  sweetlrcad. 

THY'REO-  {Qvpeds,  a  shield). 
Names  compounded  -with  this  word 
belong  to  parts  attached  to  the 
thyreoid  (elSos,  likeness)  or  shield- 
like cartilage  of  the  larynx. 
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1.  Thyrco-arytccnoideus.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  thyroid 
and  inserted  into  the  arytajnoid 
cartilage.    It  widens  the  glottis. 

2.  Thyreo-epiglottidcus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  inserted  into  the  side  of  the 
epiglottis.  It  has  been  divided 
by  Albinus  into  the  major  and  the 
minor. 

3.  Thyreo-hyoidcus.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  inserted  into  the  os  hyoides. 
It  brings  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone 
towards  each  other. 

4.  Thyreo-pharyngcus.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  constrictor  inferior 
muscle,  fifom  its  arising  from  the 
thyi'oid  cartilage. 

5.  Thyreo-stai^hylinus.  A  de- 
signation of  the  palato-pharyngeus 
muscle,  from  its  origin  and  in- 
sertion. 

THY'ROID  BODY.  A  body 
composed  of  two  oval  lobes,  which 
are  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  trachea,  and  are  connected 
together  by  means  of  an  isthmus, 
which  crosses  its  upper  rings.  It 
is  commonly  called  the  thyroid 
gland,  but  improperly  so,  as  it  has 
no  excretory  duct.  It  is  the  seat 
of  bronchocele  or  goitre. 

1.  Thyroid  cartilage.  The  shield- 
like cartilage  of  the  larynx,  con- 
sisting of  a  broad  plate  of  gristle, 
projecting  forward,  and  popularly 
kno\vn  by  th e  nam e  "  Adam's  apple. " 

2.  Thyroid  axis.  A  short  trunk 
arising  from  the  front  of  the 
subclavian  artery. 

3.  Thyroiditis.  Inflammation  of 
the  thyroid  body. 

4.  Thyroide'ctomy  {eKTifivta,  to 
cut  out).  Extirpation  of  the 
thyroid  body. 

THYRO'TOMY  {thyroid,  and 
TifjLvw,  to  c\rt).  Incision  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  for  the  removal 
of  laryngeal  growths. 

3  A 
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THY'RSUS  (eipaos,  the  Bacchic 
thyrsus).  A  form  of  inflorescence, 
consisting  of  a  compact  panicle,  the 
middle  branches  of  which  are 
longer  than  those  of  the  apex  or 
base,  as  in  lilac,  privet,  and  horse- 
chestnut. 

TI'BIA.  Literally,  a  flute  or 
pipe.  The  shin-bone ;  or  the 
great  bone  of  the  leg,  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  pipe, 
the  upper  part  representing  the 
expanded  or  trumpet-like  end, 
the  lower  part  the  flute  end  of 
the  pipe. 

Tibialis.  The  name  of  two 
muscles  of  the  tibia,  the  anticus 
or  flexor,  and  the  posticus  or 
extensor  tarsi  tibialis, 

TIC.  1.  A  sound  expressive  of 
the  action  it  imports ;  derived 
from  the  pungent  sti'oke  of  pain, 
resembling  the  bite  of  an  insect, 
or  from  the  sound  made  by  horses, 
which  bite  the  manger  when 
thus  aff'ected.  2.  According  to 
the  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux,  the 
word  Tic  is  said  to  mean,  first,  a 
vicious  trick  that  horses  have  'of 
biting  the  manger ;  and  secondly, 
' '  a  sort  of  convulsive  movement,  to 
which  some  persons  are  subject." 
These  tmtchings  not  being  accom- 
panied with  pain,  the  epithet 
"douloureux"  was  added  to  dis- 
tinguish those  of  neuralgia  from 
every  other  sort. 

1.  Tic  Douloioreux.  An  aff'ec- 
tion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  or 
the  nerves  of  sensation  in  the 
face ;  it  may  have  its  seat  in 
other  sentient  nerves.  It  is  the 
trismus  .  dolorificus  of  Sauvages. 
See  Neuralgia. 

2.  Besides  this  form  of  tic, 
there  is  another,  which,  in  the 
face,  is  an  afl'ection  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves,  or  the  nerves  ■  of 
expi-ession :  on  being  excited,  the 
face  of  the  patient  is  variously 


and  spasmodically  drawn  on  one 
side,  without  It  seems  to 

be  occasioned  sometimes  by  ex- 
posure to  cold. 

3.  Etymology.  Dr  Good  con- 
sidered the  word  tic  to  be  a  case 
of  onomatopoeia,  or  sound  expres- 
sive of  the  action  it  imports.  The 
"tic  doloureux "  is  called  "dolor 
crucians  faciei,"  by  Fothergill ; 
"trismus  maxillaris"  and  "tris- 
mus dolorificus,"  by  Sauvages ; 
"prosopalgia,"  by  Swediaur  ; 
"neuralgia  faciei,"  by  Good; 
"  autalgia  dolorosa,"  by  Young. 
It  is  probably  from  the  French 
Ticq,  according  to  Skeat  allied  to 
the  Low  German  takken,  to  twitch. 

TICK  {tique,  Fr.).  The  name 
of  a  variety  of  Acaridte,  consti- 
tuting the  Ricinitcs  of  Latreille. 
The  term  is,  however,  popularly 
applied  to  the  acarus  scabiei,  or 
itch-mite,  found  under  the  skin 
in  the  pustules  of  a  well-known 
cutaneous  disease. 

TIDAL  AIR.    See  Respiration. 

TI'GLII  OLEUM.  Oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Croton  tiglium., 
a  Euphorbiaceous  plant,  indigenous 
in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  seeds 
are  known  under  the  names  grana 
Molucca,  tiglii  grana,  and  grana 
tiglia ;  their  acrid  principle  is 
called  tiglin.  The  wood  of  the 
plant  is  termed  ligmim  pavanw. 

TI'MBONINE.  An  alkaloid 
procured  from  Timbo  root,  the  root 
of  Paulinia  pinnata,  used  as  a 
poultice  in  Brazil  in  afiections 
of  the  liver. — Ph.  Journal. 

TIMBRE.  A  French  term  for 
the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  applied 
to  a  peculiar  sound  of  the  voice, 
' '  each  syllable  being  accom- 
panied with  a  soft  murmur  which 
prolongs  the  tine  laryngeal  sound, 
and  surrounds  it  with  a  kind 
of  sonorous  shadow.  The  sound 
'  ouvouvou  '  (pronounced  according 
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to  the  French  language),  in  a  very 
low  tone,  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  this  whispering  noise." — Dr. 
Devalz. 

TIME.  A  term  in  phrenology 
indicative  of  the  faculty  which 
conceives  the  duration  of  phe- 
nomena, their  siniultaneousness 
or  succession.  Its  organ  is  placed 
by  phrenologists  above  the  middle 
of  the  eye-brow. 

TIN.  Stanmiin.  A  white  metal, 
found  in  its  purest  condition  in 
Malacca,  and  in  its  greatest 
quantity  in  Cornwall.  It  was 
known  to  the  Ancients  by  the 
name  kassitcros,  from  the  British 
Kassiterides.  The  Alchemists 
called  it  Jove  or  Jupiter,  See 
Stanmcm, 

1.  Granulated  tin.  Grain-tin  ; 
prepared  by  fusing  the  metal  and 
pouring  it  into  cold  water.  It  is 
now  introduced  for  the  preparation 
of  chloride  of  tin. 

2.  Tin-foil  (foliiim,  a  leaf). 
Leaf-tin ;  an  alloy  composed 
chiefly  of  tin,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  lead,  sold  in  the  form  of 
a  leaf  of  about  the  1-lOOOth  part 
of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

TI'NCJ;  OS  {tinea,  a  tench). 
Museau  de  tanche.  The  tench's 
mouth  ;  a  designation  of  the  os 
uteri,  from  its  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  tench's  mouth. 

TI'NCAL.  Crude  borax,  as  it 
is  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
in  yellow  greasy  crystals.  When 
purified,  it  constitutes  the  refined 
borax  of  commerce. 

TINCTU'RA  {tingerc,  to  tinge). 
A  solution  of  certain  principles 
of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  in 
alcohol,  proof-spirit,  or  spirit  of 
greater  or  less  density.  Thus, 
there  are  alcoholic  tinctures,  ethe- 
real tinctures,  medicated  ivines, 
and,  when  distillation  is  employed 
to  aid  the  extraction,  particularly 


of  volatile  oils,  the  result  is  termed 
a  spirit,  as  of  rosemary.  Tinctures 
are  termed  simple,  when  one 
substance  only  is  submitted  to 
the  solvent  ;  compound,  when  two 
or  more  are  employed. 

TI'NEA.  Any  gnawing  worm  ; 
a  moth,  or  wood-worm.  This  is 
one  of  those  words  which,  like 
psoriasis  and  porrigo,  have  ican- 
dercd  in  search  of  a  meaning.  For 
instance — 

1.  In  Tinea  lactea,  we  have  the 
Eczema  infantile,  crusta  lactea, 
or  milk-crust  of  infants,  when 
the  thick  crust  forms  upon  the 
head  ;  in  tinea  mucosa,  the  same 
disease  with  its  muco-purulent 
secretion  ;  in  tinea  granulata,  the 
same  disease,  again,  with  its  bro- 
ken mortar-like  crusts ;  in  tinea 
furfuracea,  once  more,  the  same 
disease  with  its  furfuraceous  des- 
quamation. 

2.  In  Tinea  amiantacea  and  por- 
rigo asbestina  of  Alibert,  we  have 
the  Eczema  capitis,  when  the 
hairs,  encrusted  by  the  ichorous 
seci'etion,  present  the  appearance 
of  asbestos,  the  dried  sheaths 
resembling  the  "pellicles  that 
envelop  the  sprouting  feathers 
of  young  birds." 

3.  Tinea  favosa,  lupinosa,  and 
onaligna,  we  have  different  stages 
of  Favus,  the  crusted  or  honey- 
comb ringwonn. 

4.  In  Tinea  capitis,  nummtclaris, 
and  tonsurans,  we  have  so  many 
phases  of  Trichosis  fui'furacea,  the 
common  or  scurfy  ringworm. 

5.  Recently,  Dr  Tilbury  Fox 
has  suggested  that  the  word  Tinea 
be  used  in  a  generic  sense  to 
signify  the  gi'oup  of  parasitic  dis- 
eases in  which  the  lesion  of  the 
hairs  and  epithelium  is  pathogno- 
monic;  "it  being  understood  that 
Tinea  is  composed  of  a  specific 
state  of  soil  (debility),  a  fungus, 
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and  the  lesion  produced  by  that 
fungus." 

TI'NEA  UNGU'IUM  {tinea,  any 
gnawing  worm,  unguis,  a  nail). 
Erosion  of  the  nails. 

TINNITUS  AU'RIUM  {tinnirc, 
to  tinkle,  as  metals).  Ringing  in 
the  ears,  generally  owing  to  some 
disordered  state  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  and,  perhaps,  analogous  to 
the  flashes  of  light  sometimes  per- 
ceptible in  disordered  states  of 
the  retina. 

TI'SAN  DE  FELTZ.  A  remedy 
sometimes  used  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases ;  prepared  from  sarsaparilla, 
crude  antimony,  and  isinglass. 

TISSUES,  ANIMAL  {tissue, 
Fr.  anything  interwoven).  Tela. 
A  general  term  for  the  web-lilce 
textures  vvliich  constitute  the 
elementary  structures  of  the 
animal  body. 

1.  Cellular  tissue.  A  former 
designation  of  what  is  now  more 
correctly  described  as  areolar, 
connective,  or  filamentous  tissue. 

2.  Adipose  tissue.  A  variety 
of  the  preceding  tissue,  consti- 
tuting a  reservoir  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  adeps  or  fat.  See  Tela 
adiposa. 

3.  Reticular  tissue.  A  variety 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  in  which  the 
cellules  are  larger,  and  the  lamince 
and  fibres  by  which  they  are 
bounded  much  thinner  and  more 
delicate. 

4.  Fibrous  tissue.  This  tissue, 
the  basis  of  which  is  condensed 
cellular  tissue,  consists  of  the 
membrane  which  covers  the  bones 
and  cartilages  (the  periosteum 
and  the  perichondrium)  ;  of  the 
muscular  aponeuroses  or  fasciaj  ; 
of  the  membrane  which  envelops 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  of  the 
tunica  sclerotica ;  of  the  pericar- 
dium ;  of  ligaments,  tendons,  &c. 
All  these  parts,  though  apparently 


independent  of  one  another,  are 
closely  connected  together,  and 
form  a  peculiar  system. 

5.  Compact  tissue.  A  tissue 
formed  by  fibres  placed  so  close 
together  as  to  leave  no  intervals  ; 
it  exists  at  the  surface  of  bones, 
and  forms  the  walls  of  the  various 
apertures  and  canals  which  may 
occur  in  them.  The  bones  of  the 
skull  consist  of  cellular  tissue, 
called  di2}loe  or  meditullium,  placed 
between  two  thin  tables  of  compact 
tissue. 

6.  Adventitious  or  accidental 
tissue.  A  morbid  production  in 
general,  either  of  entirely  new 
formation,  or  resembling  any  of 
the  natural  tissues  of  the  body. 

TISSUES,  VEGETABLE  {tissue, 
Fr.  for  anything  interwoven).  A 
general  term  for  the  web-like  tex- 
tures which  constitute  the  basis  of 
vegetable  structures.  These  are 
membrane  and  fibre,  and  the  variety 
of  forms  presented  by  combinations 
of  these  substances  have  been 
expressed  in  various  terms  by 
vegetable  anatomists. 

1.  Cellular  tissue.  Tissue  com- 
posed of  membrane  in  the  form 
of  cells  whose  length  does  not 
gi'eatly  exceed  their  breadth. 
This  is  also  called  utricular  and 
vesicular  tissue  ;  tela  cellulosa  by 
Link  ;  and  parenchyma  by  Lindley 
and  others.  It  constitutes  the 
entire  substance  of  thallogens, 
which  are  hence  called  cellulares, 
or  cellular  plants. 

The  sjxcial  -varieties  of  cellular 
tissue  are  named  from  their  forms, 
as  cubical ;  columnar,  including 
the  cylindrical  and  the  prismatical  ; 
dodecahedral,  the  natural  form  of 
the  cells  when  they  are  of  equal 
size  and  exert  equal  pressure  on 
one  another,  the  transverse  section 
presenting  a  hexagonal  form  ; 
stellated,    or  star-like ;  tahulatcd. 
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couical,  ovcal,  fusiform,  sinuous, 
branched,  &c. 

2.  Fihro-celhilar  tissue.  Tissue 
composed  of  cells,  in  the  inside  of 
which  fibres  are  generated.  This 
is  also  called  inenchyma,  and  is 
distinguished  into  two  kinds,  viz. 
the  geniunc,  in  which  the  fibre  is 
distinctly  marked  on  the  inside  of 
the  cell  ;  and  the  spurious,  in 
which  the  fibre,  either  by  absorp- 
tion or  union  of  its  various  parts, 
forms  rings,  bars,  dots,  and  other 
appearances  on  the  sides  of  the  cell. 
The  spurious  form,  accordingly, 
includes  the  porous  and  dotted  cells 
of  many  writers,  the  cellulfB 
porosfe  and  punctatse  of  Link. 

3.  Botlirenchyina  (p.  99).  The 
name  of  a  tissue  forming  a  tran- 
sition link  from  porous  cells  to 
porous  tubes;  it  consists  of  trun- 
cated porous  cells  placed  upon  one 
another  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder, 
which  becomes  a  tube  by  the  ab- 
sorption or  removal  of  the  cellular 
partitions.  To  porous  vascular 
tissue,  of  which  the  partition  or 
union  of  the  cells  is  not  visible, 
Lindley  applied  the  term  con- 
tinuous  bothrenchyma  ;  in  cases 
in  •which  the  points  of  union  are 
evident,  he  used  the  term  artic- 
ulated bothrenchyma. 

4.  Vascular  or  Tubular  tissue. 
Tissue  composed  of  cylindrical 
tubes  of  membrane,  continuous,  or 
overlapping  one  another  at  their 
ends.  It  is  distinguished  into 
two  kinds,  viz.  plcureiichyma, 
woody  tissue,  or  vasa  fibrosa  of 
Link,  in  which  the  sides  of  the 
tubes  are  thickened  and  taper  to 
each  end ;  and  cinenchyma,  or 
laticiferoi;s  tissue,  in  which  the 
sides  of  the  tubes  anastomose  and 
convey  a  peculiar  fluid  called 
latex.  By  older  writers,  these 
tubes  were  termed  vasa  propria  or 
peculiaria ;  by  Link,  vasa  opophora. 


5.  Fibro-vascular  tissue.  Tissue 
composed  of  tubes,  in  the  inside 
of  which  one  or  more  spiral  fibres 
are  more  or  less  perfectly  developed. 
This  tissue  is  termed  trachcnchyma 
(p.  746)  ;  by  Link  it  was  called 
vasa  spiroidea.  The  same  writer 
distinguishes  this  tissue  as  genuine 
and  spurious  : — 

a.  The  genuine  fibro-vascular 
tissue  includes  all  those  vessels 
which  possess  perfect  fibres.  These 
are,  1,  the  spiral  vessel,  in  which 
one  or  more  fibres  run  continuously 
along  its  sides  from  one  end  to  the 
other ;  2,  the  annular  vessel  or 
duct,  consisting  of  tubes  with 
perfect  rings  of  fibre  on  their-  sides, 
arising  from  interruption  of  the 
spires  and  union  of  the  broken  ends ; 
and  3,  moniliform  vessels,  in  which 
there  are  successive  dilatations 
and  contractions  of  the  tubes,  and 
a  perfect  spiral  fibre  in  their  in- 
side. 

b.  The  s2nmous  fibro-vascular 
tissue  includes  the  following 
forms  : — 1,  scalar  if  or  m  vessels,  con- 
sisting of  tubes  mostly  prismatical, 
with  spots  on  their  walls  resembling- 
bars  or  sti'aps,  arranged  one  above 
another  in  a  ladder-like  form  ;  2, 
2J07'ous  vessels,  or  tubes  with  bright 
spots  upon  their  walls,  constituting 
the  "  continuous  bothrenchyma" 
of  Lindley  ;  and  3,  dotted  vessels, 
which,  like  the  dotted  cells,  have 
dark  spots  on  the  inside  of  their 
membranous  walls,  with  a  circle 
around  each  spot.  This  is  called 
glandular  luoody  tissue,  and  was 
specially  termed  by  Meyeu  pro- 
senchyma. 

TITA'NIUM  (rWos,  calx).  A 
metal  which,  in  the  form  of  per- 
oxide, or  titanic  acid,  constitutes 
several  minerals,  as  menachanite, 
iserine,  &c. 

TITHON'ICITY.  Another 
term  for  Actinism,  derived  from  the 
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classical  name  Titliouus,  the  hus- 
band of  Aurora.    See  Actinism. 

TITILLA'TION  (titillare,  to 
tickle).  The  act  of  tickling  by 
passing  a  feather  lightly  over  the 
surface  of  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane for  the  purpose  of  producing 
reflex  movements. 

TITRA'TION  {litre,  Fr.  stan- 
dard). Volumetric  analysis.  The 
chemical  process  of  analysis  by 
means  of  standard  solutions.  See 
Analysis. 

TITUBA'TIO  (tituhare,  to  stag- 
ger. Fidgets.  General  restless- 
ness, accompanied  with  a  perpetual 
desire  of  changing  the  position. 

TOADSTOOLS.  Fu7igi  venenati. 
Poisonous  fungi ;  these  include 
all  the  species  of  Amanita,  a  sub- 
genus of  Agaricus.  See  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  article  Poisons. 

TOCO'LOGY  {r6Kos,  a  birth, 
\6yos,  an  account).  A  Greek  term, 
sometimes  used,  synonymously 
with  the  Latin  obstetrics,  to  denote 
the  branch  of  medicine  which  relates 
to  parturition. 

TO'DDY.  Palm-wine  ;  prepared 
by  fermentation,  from  the  sugar  of 
the  Cocos  nucifera,  or  Cocoa-nut 
palm. 

TOILE  PRE'PARE'E  'A  LA 
CIR.E.  A  blistering  plaster  em- 
ployed by  the  French,  and  prepared 
by  spreading  on  cloth  eight  parts 
of  white  wax,  four  parts  of  olive-oil, 
and  one  part  of  turpentine.  — Henry 
and  G-uibourt. 

TOLERANCE  OF  REMEDIES 
{tolerare,  to  endure).  The  power 
of  bearing  a  remedy  ;  the  power 
possessed  by  diseased  persons  of 
supporting  doses  of  medicines  which 
Avould,  perhaps,  be  intolerable  in  a 
state  of  health. 

-T  0  M,  -T  0  M  E',  -T  0  'M  I  A, 
-TO'MY  (To/iTj,  section,  from  rifxvcji, 
to  cut).  Terminations  of  words 
denoting  incision,  as  in  Ji-tom,  that 


which  cannot  be  cut ;  cysii-to'tne, 
nympli6-<omia,  ana-tow?/,  &c. 

TOMBAC.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc,  a  species  of  brass.  IVTiite 
tombac  includes  the  addition  of 
arsenic. 

TOMENTOSE  {tomentum,  stuff- 
ing for  cushions,  &c. ).  A  botanical 
term  applied  to  leaves  which  are 
covered  with  long  matted  hairs. 

TOMENTUM  CE'REBRI  {to- 
mentum, stuffing  for  cushions,  &c. ). 
The  name  given  to  numerous 
minute,  straight  vessels,  given  oft' 
by  the  pia  mater  to  the  grey  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebrum. 

TONGA.  An  intoxicating  bever- 
age, made  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Andes  from  the  fruit  of  the  Datura 
sajiguinea,  or  Red  Thornapple.  By 
the  use  of  this  drink  they  believe 
they  are  brought  into  communica- 
tion with  the  spirits  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

TONGUE.  Lingua.  A  muscular 
organ  devoted  to  the  functions  of 
taste,  deglutition,  and  articulation. 
See  Papilla. 

TONGUE-TIE.  Lingua  frcnata. 
An  affection  in  which  the  fraenum 
linguae  is  shorter  than  usual,  con- 
fining the  apex  of  the  tongue  to  the 
lower  I'aw. 

TONIC  SPASM  {t6vos,  tone). 
A  term  sometimes  applied  to  that 
form  of  spasm  in  which  the  con- 
tracted fibres  remain  for  a  long  time 
rigid,  as  in  tetanus. 

TONI'CITY.  A  property  of  the 
muscles,  distinct  fi-om  the  true  or 
Hallerian  irritability,  arid  probably 
dependent  on  an  action  of  their 
nerves  and  the  nervous  centi-es  ;  by 
this  power  of  the  dilators  of  the 
larynx  this  organ  is  kept  open, 
whereas  it  becomes  partially  closed 
on  dividing  the  recurrent  nerves  ; 
by  this  power  the  face  is  symmet- 
rical, whereas  it  becomes  distorted 
when  the  seventh  nerve  on  one  side 
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is  paralyzed ;  by  this  power  tlie 
sphincters  are  kept  closed,  &c. 

The  term  tonicity  is  often  used 
synonymously  with  elasticity,  to 
denote  this  property  of  the  muscular 
fibre. 

TONE  OF    ARTERIES.  The 

permanent  constriction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  arterial  wall : 
this  constriction  varies  from  time  to 
time,  being  governed  by  the  vaso- 
motor and  vaso  dilator  nerves. 

TO'NICS.  {t6vos,  tone,  from 
re'tvo),  to  stretch).  Analeptics. 
Medicines  which  restore  the  tension 
and  vigour  of  the  muscular  fibre, 
when  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 

TONO'METRY  {t6vos,  tone, 
fMirpeai,  to  measure).  A  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  intra- 
ocular pressure  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  a  tonometer. 

TO'NSILS  {tonsillcc).  The  two 
round  globular  bodies  situated 
between  the  pillars  of  the  velum 
palati.  They  are  called,  from  their 
shape,  amygdalcc  or  almonds. 

1.  Tonsillitis.  An  unclassical 
term  for  inflammation  of  one  or 
both  of  the  tonsils.  Amygdalitis  is  a 
con-ect  Greek  term.  Other  syno- 
nyms are  inflammatio  tonsillarum, 
cynanche  tonsillaris,  inflammatory 
sore  throat,  quinsy,  &c. 

2.  Tonsillce  intumescentcs.  En- 
larged tonsils.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
tonsils. 

3.  Tonsil  Pharyngeal.  Luschka's 
tonsil.  A  collection  of  adenoid 
follicles  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
naso-pharnyx. 

TOOTH-RASH.  The  popular 
designation  of  the  Strophulus  con- 
fcrtus,  from  its  occurring  from  the 
irritation  of  teething. 

TO'PHUS  {r64>os,  a  cnimbling 
gravel-stone).  A  swelling  which 
particularly  affects  a  bone,  or  the 
periosteum  ;  a  chalk-stone,  de- 
posited in  different  structures,  in 


gout.  Tophus  or  to/us  is  the  Latin 
term  for  tufa  or  tuf,  a  variety  of 
volcanic  rock  of  an  earthy  texture. 

Tophaceous.    A  term  frequently  ■ 
applied  to  bodies  found  in  the  lungs, 
resembling  stone,  and  consisting  of 
cartilage,   with  points   here  and 
there  of  incipient  ossification. 

TOTICA  (tSttos,  a  place).  A 
class  of  medicines  employed  for 
their  external  or  topical  efi'ects. 
They  are  called  mechanical,  when 
they  exert  a  physical  or  mechanical 
agency,  as  some  anthelmintics ; 
chemical,  when  they  act  chemically, 
as  caustics  ;  and  dynamical,  when 
they  act  dynamically,  as  acrids  and 
emollients. 

TO'RCULAR  HERO'PHILI. 
Literally,  Herophilus's  wine-press. 
A  term  applied  to  an  irregular 
cavity,  where  the  principal  sinuses 
of  the  dura  mater  become  confluent. 
The  columns  of  blood,  coming  in 
diff'erent  directions,  were  supposed 
to  be  jiresscd  together  in  this  part. 

TO'RMINA,  TO'RMINES.  (The 
neuter  and  the  masculine  plurals  of 
the  obsolete  word  tormen,  derived 
from  torq%icre,  to  twist.)  Colici 
dolores.  Intestinal  cramp.  A 
twisting  or  griping  of  the  bowels  ; 
colic.  Celsus  writes — ' '  inter  intes- 
tinorum  mala,  tormina  esse  con- 
sueverunt ;  ^vaevTspia  Grajce 
vocatur."    See  Strophulus. 

TO'RPOR  {torpere,  to  be  numb, 
inactive).  Numbness  ;  stupefaction. 
Torpor  inteslinorum  denotes 
ordinary  constipation.  Torpor 
hejMticus  is  inactivity  of  the  liver 
— a  state  of  acholia. 

TORREFA'CTION  {torrefacere, 
to  make  dry  by  heat,  to  parch). 
The  process  of  torrefying,  parching, 
drying,  or  reducing  to  the  friable 
state,  as  in  the  case  of  drugs,  by 
exposing  them  on  a  hot  metallic 
plate. 

TORRICELLIAN  VACUUM. 
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The  vacuum  at  the  top  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  a  barometer, 
so  called  from  Torricelli,  the  in- 
ventor of  that  instrument ;  and 
thus  distinguished  from  the  vacuum 
obtained  by  the  air-pump,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  Guerickian  or 
Boylean  vacuum. 

TO'RSION  [torsio,  a  twisting). 
A  mode  employed  for  the  perma- 
nent arrest  of  haemorrhage  by 
twisting  the  end  of  an  artery  round 
and  round  until  it  will  not  untwist 
itself. 

TO'RSION-BALANCE.  A  deli- 
cate electrometer,  so  called  because 
its  principle  consists  in  the  torsion 
or  twisting  of  a  single  iibre  of  the 
web  of  the  silk-worm.  Coulomb's 
torsion-halance  is  an  instrument  for 
measuring  small  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces  by  the  torsion  of  a 
wire  of  platinum,  silver,  or  steel. 
See  Dynamometer. 

TORTICO'LLIS  {torquere,  to 
twist,  collum,  the  neck).  Caput 
obstipum.  A  permanent  or  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck — if  spasmodic  the  spasms 
are  clonic,  rarely  tonic — whereby 
the  head  is  displaced  to  one  side  or 
towards  one  shoulder.  Its  synonyms 
are  wry -neck,  spasm  in  the  muscu- 
lar distribution  of  the  nervus 
accessorius  Willisii,  and  of  the 
superior  cervical  nerve,  &c. 

TO'RULA.  A  parasitic  fungus, 
originating,  according  to  Hallier, 
from  Penicillium  glaucum  by  lateral 
budding,  and  found  in  the  human 
skin,  and,  in  company  with 
leptothrix,  in  the  cavities  of  the 
body. 

1.  Torula  cerevisiai.  Crypto- 
coccus  cerevisiae.  The  Yeast- plant, 
consisting  of  confervoid  cells  or 
vesicles,  and  mainly  constituting 
the  cerevisice  fermentum,  or  yeast 
of  beer.  It  infests  the  stomach, 
bladder,  &c. ,  of  man. 


2.  Torula-test.  A  test  of  the 
pi'esence  of  sugar  in  urine,  con- 
sisting in  the  appearance  of  torula, 
in  the  urine,  after  its  exposure  to  a 
temperature  above  70°. 

TO'RULUS  (dim.  of  torus,  a 
protuberance).  A  little  elevation  ; 
a  tuft  of  hair  ;  the  (dilated)  muscle, 
the  brawn  or  lleshy  part  of  the 
body :  "  terga  pulposis  toralis 
obesa."    See  Torus. 

TO'RUS.  1.  Any  protuberance 
or  prominence,  especially  a  knot 
or  bulge,  as  of  a  rope.  2.  The 
muscular  or  fleshy  part,  the 
brawn  of  animals.  Cicero  says, 
"0  lacertorum  tori!"  and  Celsus 
has  "venarum  tori"  for  varicose 
dilatations  of  the  veins.  3.  The 
term  also  denotes  a  bed,  such  as 
was  made  by  the  Ancients  of  ropes 
or  cords  (tori)  of  twisted  grass  or 
straw,  on  which  they  laid  their 
skins  and  other  furniture  for  the 
purpose  of  sleeping.  Hence  the 
word  has  been  employed,  in  botany, 
as  synonymous  with  receptacle,  or 
the  expanded  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  peduncle,  on  which  the 
flower  or  flowers  rest — as  on  a  bed,. 

TOUCHING  FOR  THE  EVIL. 
A  practice  of  touching  for  the 
cure  of  the  scirrhous  tumor,  called 
the  "king's  evil,"  commencing 
with  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
continued  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  for  in  Lent,  1712,  we  find 
Dr  Johnson  amongst  the  number 
of  persons  actually  touched. 

TOUCHWOOD.  The  popular 
name  of  the  Polyporus  igniarius, 
or  Hard  Amadou  Polyporus  ;  an 
indigenous  fungus,  found  on  willow 
and  other  trees,  and  commonly 
kno\vn  by  the  name  of  agaric  of  the 
oak ;  it  is  employed  for  checking 
hajmorrhage. 

TOU'RMALINE.  The  name  of 
a  group  of  double  silicates,  usuallj' 
found  in  granite,  gneiss,  or  mica 
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slate.  The  term  artificial  tourma- 
line has  been  applied  to  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  iodoquiniue  on  account 
of  their  optical  properties. 

TOU'RNIQUET  (French,  from 
tourncr,  to  tirrn).  A  peculiar  kind 
of  bandage,  which  can  be  tightened 
or  relaxed  by  means  of  a  screw,  and 
is  applied  to  a  limb  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  the  current  of  blood 
through  its  main  artery. 

TOUS  LES  MOTS.  An  article 
of  diet,  commonly  called  the  St 
Kitt's  Arrowroot.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  fecula  of  the  rhizome  of 
the  Oanna  eclulis,  which  flowers 
every  month,  and  has  hence  received 
its  French  name. 

TOX^'MIA  {to^ikSv,  poison, 
alfia,  blood).  Toxiccemia.  Blood- 
poisoning,  as  from  lu'ea,  glycocol, 
or  other  deleterious  matter.  It 
may  be  caused  by  acholia,  or  arrest 
of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  by 
which  matters  from  which  bile  is 
formed  accumulate  in  the  blood. 

TOXICO'LOGY  (to^ikoV,  a  poi- 
son, \6yos,  a  description).  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats 
of  poisons,  their  classification, 
effects,  antidotes,  &c.  See  the 
article  Poisons. 

TRABE'CULA  (dim.  of  trades, 
a  beam).  A  small  beam  ;  the 
term  traheculce  is  applied  to  the 
small  medullary  fibres  of  the  brain, 
which  constitute  the  commissui'es  ; 
also  to  certain  fibrous  bands  and 
cords  constituting  the  imperfect 
partition  of  the  corpus  cavernosum, 
called  septum  pectiniforme. 

Trabeciolce  cranii.  Two 
cartilaginous  bars  in  the  embryo 
which  form  the  presphenoidal  and 
ethmoidal  portions  of  the  basis 
cranii ;  between  the  two  bars  lies 
the  pituitary  body. 

TRACHE'A  (TpaxeTa  kpT-npla, 
artcria  aspcra,  or  rough  artery). 
The  windpipe,  or  the  tube  which 


conveys  air  into  the  lungs  of 
vertebrate  animals  ;  a  continuation 
of  the  larynx.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  inequality  of  its  cartilages. 
See  Arteria.  Trachea:,  are  the 
breathing  tubes  of  insects. 

1.  Trache-itis.  Cynanche  tra- 
cheaUs.  The  Croup.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  trachea  or  windpipe. 

2.  Trachco-cele  (/crjA??,  a  tumor). 
Aerial  goitre.  Hernia  of  the  trachea. 
The  term  is  applied  to  enlargement 
of  the  thyi-oid  "gland,"  to  bron- 
chocele  or  goitre. 

3.  Tracheo-tomy  {tout^,  section). 
The  operation  of  making  an  opening 
into  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  It  is 
also  called  bronchotomy. 

TRA'CHEAL  SOUND.  A  nat- 
ural sound,  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  heard, 
through  the  stethoscope,  in  the 
neck  and  at  the  top  of  the 
sternum. 

TRACHEAL  TUGGING.  The 
term  applied  to  the  slight  upward 
and  downward  oscillation  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea  vdth  each 
cardiac  cycle  in  cases  of  aneurysm 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The 
movement  is  caused  by  the  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
aneurysmal  sac. 

TRA'CHELOS  {rpax-n^^os).  Col- 
him.  The  Greek  term  for  the 
neck.  Galen  terms  a  short-necked 
man,  arpcixv^^os,  literally,  ivithout 
a  neck.  Paulus  ^gineta  has 
icaKOTpdxv^os,  with  a  bad,  weak 
neck. 

1.  Trachelismus.  Spasm  of  the 
trachelean  muscles. 

2.  T7-achelo-masto'ideus.  A  mus- 
cle arising  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  last  four  cervical, 
and  sometimes  of  the  first  dorsal 
vertebrse,  and  inserted  into  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone.  It  draws  the  head  back- 
ward, or  obliquely. 
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3.  TracJielo-scapular.  The  de- 
signation of  certain  veins,  which 
arise  near  the  neck  and  shoulder, 
and  contribute  to  form  the  external 
jugular  vein. 

4.  Trachdo-raphy.  Emmet's 
Operation.  An  operation  for  the 
repair  of  a  lacerated  cervix  uteri. 

^  TEACHE'NCHYMA  [rpax^la, 
aprrjp'ta,  the  ti'achea,  eyxvua, 
enchyma).  A  Greek  term  for  the 
fibro-vascular  tissue  of  plants,  vdth. 
special  reference  to  the  "spiral 
vessel,"  which,  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  in  form  and  function 
to  the  windpipe  of  an  animal,  was 
termed  trachea.  See  Tissues, 
vegetable. 

"TRA'CHOMA-  (tpcJxojmo,  a 
roughness,  from  rpaxi^s,  rough).  A 
form  of  granular  conjunctivitis,  or 
the  "conjunctivitis  trachomatosa" 
of  German  authors.  See  Granular 
Lids. 

TRACING  -  PAPER.  Paper 
brushed  over  with  a  thin  varnish, 
made  of  colourless  Dammararesin, 
the  varnish  being  allowed  to  soak 
through  the  paper  without  any 
apparent  coating  remaining  on  the 
surface. 

TEA'CTUS  {trahere,  to  draw). 
A  drawing  in  length  ;  a  region  ;  a 
space, 

1.  Tractus  motorius.  Motor  tract; 
the  name  given  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  corpora  pyramidalia  through 
the  pons  Varolii  into  the  crura 
cerebri.  The  motor-nerves  arise 
from  this  tract. 

2.  Tractus  opticus.  Optic  tract ; 
a  flattened  band,  which  arises  from 
the  thalamus  opticus,  and  turns 
round  the  crus  cerebri. 

3.  Tractus  oxspiratorius.  Re- 
spiratory tract ;  a  name  given  by 
Bell  to  a  narrow  Avhite  band,  which 
descends  along  the  side  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lateral  sulcus. 


4.  Tractus  spiralis foraminulen- 
tus.  The  name  given  by  Cotunnius 
to  the  spiral  openings  at  the  base 
of  the  modiolus. 

TRAGACA'NTHA.  Tragacanth. 
A  gummy  exudation  from  the  stems 
of  Astragalus  verus,  and  possibly 
other  species.  It  is  frequently 
called  gum-ch-agon.  There  are  two 
kinds,  viz.,  the  flaky,  or  Smyrna, 
and  the  vermiform,  or  Morea, 
tragacanth. 

1.  Tragacantliin  or  Aclragantin. 
Soluble  gum  of  tragacanth.  From 
its  resemblance  to  gum-arabic,  it 
has  been  termed  arabinc. 

2.  Bassorin.  The  insoluble  part 
of  gum-tragacanth,  named  from  its 
similarity  to  gum-bassora. 

TRA'GUS  {rpips  a  goat).  A 
small  eminence  situated  over  the 
meatus  externus  of  the  ear,  upon 
which  hair  often  grows  like  the 
beard  of  a  goat. 

Tragicus.  A  muscle  of  triangular 
form,  covering  the  outer  surface  of 
the  tragus,  and  occasionally  sending 
a  slip  across  the  cleft  above  to  the 
helix.    See  Anti-iragicus. 

TRANCE.  The  total  suspension 
of  mental  power  and  voluntary 
motion,  pulsation  and  breathing 
continuing,  the  muscles  being 
flexible,  and  the  body  yielding  to 
and  retaining  any  given  position 
not  incompatible  with  the  laws  of 
gi'avitation  ;    catalepsy. —  Webster. 

TRANSCA'LENCY  {trans, 
through,  calcre,  to  be  warm).  A 
term  expressive  of  the  property 
which  certain  bodies  possess  of 
transmittiDg  the  rays  of  heat 
through  theii"  substance. 

TRANSCENDE'NTAL  {trans- 
cendcrc,  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
limit).  In  philosophy,  this  term 
denotes  that  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  senses,  as  distinguished 
from  what  is  empirical ;  it  is  thus 
synonymous    with  metaphysical. 
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Transcendental  Anatomy  is  that 
which  investigates  the  model  upon 
which  the  animal  frame  is  con- 
structed, and  treats  of  the 
Jwmologies  which  exist  between  the 
parts  of  the  body,  or  the  corre- 
spondence of  parts  beyond  that 
which  appears  to  the  external  sense  ; 
thus,  the  wing  of  a  bird  is  the 
hmnologue  of  the  arm  of  a  man  ;  the 
leaf  of  a  plant  is  the  homologue  of 
the  lung  of  an  animal ;  the  human 
scapula  is  the  rib  of  the  occiput,  &c. 
See  Homologies. 

TKANSFORMA'TION  {trans- 
formare,  to  change  from  one  shape 
into  another).  Metamorplwsis.  The 
change  which  takes  place  in  the 
component  parts  of  the  blood,  after 
their  escape  from  the  capillary 
system  of  vessels.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  change  : — • 

1.  Transformation  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  blood  into  the 
organized  substance  of  the  different 
organs,  termed  intiis-susccptio  or 
mitrition. 

2.  Transformation  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  blood  on  the  free 
surface  of  an  organ  into  a  solid 
unorganized  substance,  which  is  the 
mode  of  gi'owth  of  the  nonvascular 
textures,  or  appositio. 

3.  Transformation  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  blood  into  a  fluid 
matter,  which  escapes  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  organ,  or  secretion. 
— Mailer. 

4.  The  tei-m  transformation  is 
applied,  in  chemistry,  to  the 
passage  of  a  body  from  the 
amorphous  to  the  crystalline  state. 
The  passage  from  the  crystalline  to 
the  amorphous  state  is  termed 
(Ufm-mation. 

5.  The  term  transformation  is 
applied  by  Quatrefages,  in  biology, 
to  "the  series  of  changes  which 
eveiy  germ  undergoes  in  reaching 
the    embiyonic    condition ;  those 


which  we  observe  in  every  creatxu'e 
still  within  the  egg  ;  those,  finally, 
which  the  species  born  in  an 
imperfectly-developed  state  present 
in  the  com'se  of  their  external  life." 
The  changes  which  occur  in  the  egg 
of  the  butterfly  until  they  result  in 
the  production  of  the  "larva"  or 
caterpillar  constitute  its  ti'ausfor- 
mation.    See  3feta7norphosis. 

TRANSFU'SION  OF  BLOOD 
{transfundere,  to  pour  through). 
The  operation  of  transfusing  or 
injecting  into  a  vein  of  the  patient 
some  blood  freshly  drawn  from  the 
vein  of  another  subject.  Trans- 
fusion is  termed  immediate,  when 
the  blood  is  injected  as  it  occurs  in 
nature,  du-ectly  from  the  vessel  of 
the  donor  to  that  of  the  receiver  ; 
mediate,  when  the  blood  has 
undergone,  previously  to  injection, 
defibrination  or  lowering  of  tem- 
perature. 

TRANSITION"  OF  MATTER. 
A  term  denoting  the  continuous 
processes  of  decomposition  and 
recomposition  which  take  place  in 
organic  substances.  Matters  ab- 
sorbed from  the  earth  and  the  air 
are  transformed  into  food  adapted 
to  the  support  of  herbivorous 
anhnals,  and  by  them  are  trans- 
formed into  food  suited  for 
carnivorous  animals.  On  the  death 
of  animals  and  plants,  these  return 
to  the  earth  and  to  the  aii-,  and 
furnish  materials  for  .the  sustenance 
of  another  generation. 

TRANSPA'RENCY  {transparere, 
to  shine  through).  That  property 
of  a  body  which  allows  the  passage 
of  raj's  of  light  through  it.  Some 
substances  are  perfectly  transparent, 
and,  when  colourless  also,  are  said 
to  be  limpid;  others,  which  allow 
objects  to  be  indistinctly  seen 
through  them,  are  called  semi- 
transparent.  When  a  body  trans- 
mits   only  a    little    light,  not 
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sufficient,  in  fact,  to  render  objects 
distinct  when  seen  through  it,  it  is 
said  to  be  translucent. 

TRANSPIRA'TION  {transpir- 
are,  to  breathe  through).  1.  A 
term  applied  by  Mr  Graham  to  a 
peculiar  and  fundamental  pro- 
perty of  gases  in  passing  through 
capillary  tubes.  It  differs  from 
effusion,  by  which  gases  pass 
through  a  small  aperture  into  a 
vacuum,  but  corresponds  with  some 
of  the  phenomena  resulting  from 
diffusion.  2.  This  term  is  also 
used  synonymously  with  exhalation 
or  insensible  perspiration,  as  applied 
to  the  passage  of  fluids  through  the 
skin  of  the  body. 

The  term  transpiration  is  ap- 
plied, in  vegetable  physiology,  to 
tlie  exhalation  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sap,  on  its  arriving 
in  the  leaves  of  a  plant.  A  sun- 
flower has  been  found  to  exhale 
twenty  ounces  of  moisture  in  a  day. 

TRANSPLANTA'TION.  A 
method  of  healing  wounds  or 
ulcerated  surfaces,  especially  such 
as  result  from  severe  burns,  by 
the  transplantation  of  healthy 
epidermis  to  the  denuded  part. 
See  Skin-Graf  ting. 

TRANSPOSITION  OF  VIS- 
CERA. The  malposition  of  any 
organ  from  disease,  or  congenital 
displacement, — thus  the  heart  may 
be  drawn  over  to  the  right  side  by 
contraction  of  the  right  lung,  or  the 
liver  may  occupy  partly  the  thoracic 
and  partly  the  abdominal  cavity. 

TRANSUDATION  {transuclare, 
to  perspire).  The  process  by 
which  fluids  pass  through  porous 
substances.  Thus,  the  arteries 
and  veins  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  being  porous  ;  and  hence, 
as  parting  with  contained  fluids 
by  transudation,  and  imbibing 
extraneous  fluids  by  capillary 
attraction.    See  Secretion. 


TRANS  VERSA'LIS  (transver- 
sus,  across).  That  which  is  placed 
across  or  crosswise.  Hence  the 
terms — 

1.  Transversalis  abdominis.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  cartilages 
of  the  seven  lower  ribs,  &c.,  and 
inserted  into  the  linea  alba,  and 
the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  supports 
and  compresses  the  bowels. 

2.  Transversalis  colli.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae, 
and  inserted  into  those  of  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 
It  turns  the  neck  obliquely  back- 
wards and  to  one  side. 

TRANSVE'RSUS.  That  which 
is  placed  across  or  crosswise. 

1.  Transversus  aiiris  of  Albinus. 
A  muscle  arising  from  the  pro- 
minent- part  of  the  concha,  and 
inserted  opposite  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  anti-helix.  It  draws 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  connected 
towards  each  other,  and  stretches 
the  scapha  and  concha. 

2.  Transversus  jiedis.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  toe,  and  inserted  into 
that  of  the  little  toe. 

3.  Transverstcs 2)erina;i.  A  mus- 
cle arising  from  the  tuber  ischii, 
and  inserted  into  the  middle  line 
with  its  fellow.  It  helps  to  fix  the 
central  point  of  the  perinajum. 

TRAPE'ZA  (rpdTre^a).  The 
Greek  term  for  a  table,  or  a 
table-cover. 

1.  Trapczi  -  form.  Four-sided, 
with  the  opposite  margins  not 
parallel,  as  certain  leaves. 

2.  Trajjezium.  The  first  bone 
of  the  second  row  of  tlie  carpal 
bones,  also  called  os  muUangnlim 
majus.    It  supports  the  thumb. 

3.  Trapezium  of  the  pons.  A  set 
of  transverse  fibres  lying  deeper 
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than  (i.e.,  behind)  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  pyramids.  In  some  of 
the  lower  animals  these  fibres 
appear  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  pons,  in  a  quadrangular 
space  bounded  laterally  by  the 
fibres  of  the  pyramids,  hence  the 
name  trapezium. 

4.  Trapezius.  A  muscle  so 
named  from  its  lozenge-form, 
arising  from  the  superior  trans- 
verse line  of  the  occipital  bone, 
fi'om  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
seventh  cervical  and  of  all  the 
dorsal  vertebroe,  and  inserted  into 
the  clavicle,  the  acromion,  and 
the  scapula.  It  is  sometimes  called 
cicctcUaris,  from  its  resembling  a 
cucullus,  or  monk's  hood,  hanging 
on  the  neck  ;  and  where  it  is 
united  to  its  fellow  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  it  is  named  ligamcnhm 
nucha,  or  colli.  It  draws  the 
scapula  according  to  the  three 
directions  of  its  fibres. 

5.  Trapezoicles  os.  A  bone  of 
the  second  row  of  the  carpal  bones, 
smaller  than  the  trapezium,  and 
also  called  os  onultang^dum  minus. 

TRAPSIA  RESIN".  A  resin 
produced  from  the  root  of  Trapsia 
Garganica,  a  plant  known  for  its 
vesicating  properties. 

TRAUBE'S  CURVES.  Large, 
sweeping,  rhythmic  curves  seen 
in  a  blood-pressure  tracing  after 
all  respiration  has  ceased  ;  they 
are  probably  of  vasomotorial 
origin. — Foster. 

T  R  A  U  M  A 'T  I  C  {rpav/xa,  a 
wound).  Belonging  to  wounds  ; 
caused  by  wounds.  Traumatic 
cataract  is  opacity  of  the  lens, 
produced  by  injury.  Traumatic 
fever  is  "the  febrile  disturbance 
which  supervenes  a  short  time 
after  an  injury,  and  coincides 
with  the  commencement  of  the 
phenomena  of  repair." 

TRAUMA'TICIN.    A  prepara- 


tion employed  as  an  adhesive 
application  in  skin  diseases,  and 
consisting  of  1  part  of  gutta  percha 
in  10  parts  of  chloroform.  It  is 
an  improvement  upon  medicated 
gelatine. 

TRAU'MATISM  {rpavfi-arlCoo^  to 
wound).  The  state  induced  by 
an  injury,  a  wound,  contusion, 
compression,  &c.  Hence  we  have 
traumatic  fever,  traumatic  erysi- 
pelas, &c. 

TRAU'MATO-PNCEA  (rpaD^ta, 
a  wound,  ttvot),  air).  The  escape 
of  air  through  a  wound  in  the 
chest- wall. 

TRAVELLER.  The  name  given 
to  a  metallic  button,  adapted  to  a 
catheter,  and  capable  of  being 
pushed  along  a  gi'oove  of  the  instru- 
ment, by  means  of  a  fine  wire. 

TREACLE.  SaccJiari  fcex. 
Molasses.  The  uncrystallizable 
part  of  common  sugar,  which 
drains  from  the  sugar-refiner's 
mould.  Treacle  was  originally 
the  distilled  juice  of  the  adder, 
its  poison  being  supposed,  by  a 
well-known  medical  fiction,  to 
heal  the  wound  it  made.  See 
Theriaca. 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE. 
Treatment  of  disease  is  termed 
rational,  when  it  is  founded  on  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  disease 
and  of  the  mode  of  operation  of 
the  remedy  ;  empirical,  when  it  is 
merely  tried,  in  ignorance  of  both  ; 
curative,  when  it  may  happily  be 
perfectly  successful  ;  palliative, 
when  it  aims  at  alleviating  suffer- 
ing ;  and  preve7itive,  when  it  is 
directed  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  or  the  obviation  of  the 
recurrence  of  disease. 

TREHALOSE.  A  variety  of 
sugar  contained  in  Tru-kish  man- 
na, a  substance  formed  by  an  insect 
{Larymus  nidificans)  at  the  expense 
of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Echinops. 
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TREMATO'DA  {rpvuardiSris,  full 
of  pores  or  holes,  from  rprj/xa,  a 
pore).  Flukes  ;  an  order  of 
Entozoa  or  Intestinal  Avorms,  fur- 
nished with  suctorial  pores  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,  and 
with  a  head  indistinct,  with  a 
suctorial  foramen.  They  comprise 
the  genera  fasciola,  distoma, 
tetrastoma,  and  hexathyridium. 

TR'EMBLES.  See  3mk  Sickness. 

TRE'MOR  [tremere,  to  tremble). 
Trembling ;  tremulous  agitation  of 
the  head,  limbs,  &c.  This  term  is 
applied  to  that  kind  of  convulsive 
or  spasmodic  action  which  is  of 
the  clonic  kind,  but  instead  of  being 
violent  is  slight,  and  in  which  very 
slight  contractions  rapidly  alternate 
with  relaxations. 

1.  Tremoi-s,  j)c^sivc  and  active. 
1.  Simple  or  2><^ssive  tremors  {r po- 
lios) are  those  which  occur  during 
a  voluntary  act,  and  cease  with 
it.  2.  Spasmodic  or  active  tremors 
(TraAjttrfs)  take  place  during  rest, 
when  the  parts  are  supported  and 
unemployed.  The  latter,  not  the 
former,  are  characteristic  of  paral- 
ysis agitans. 

2.  Tremor  metallicus.  Metallic 
Shaking  Palsy.  A  species  of 
Paralysis  agitans,  caused  by  the 
slow  poisonous  action  of  certain 
metals,  particularly  mercury  and 
lead,  the  former  termed  tremor  ab 
hydrargyro  or  tremor  mercurialis, 
the  latter  tremor  Saturninus. 

3.  Tremor  tendinum.  Shaking 
Palsy.  A  morbid  intermittent 
action  of  the  spasmodic  kiud,  which 
sometimes  continues  more  or  less 
constantly  present  through  a  series 
of  years.    See  Paralysis. 

TRE'PAN  {Tpiwavov,  a  borer, 
from  TpuTToo),  to  perforate).  Terc- 
bellum  ;  modiolus.  A  circular  saw, 
for  perforating  the  skull  in  the 
operation  of  trepanning.  It 
resembles  the  instrument  called  a 


wimble,  and  is  worked  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  now  superseded,  in 
this  country,  by  the  trepliinc.  See 
Abaptiston. 

TREPHI'NING.  Terebratio.  The 
operation  of  making  a  vent  for  the 
discharge  of  pus  in  abscess  of  bone. 
The  term  trephine  denotes  a  kind  of 
saw  employed  for  the  removal  of  a 
circular  portion  of  bone. 

TRI'AD.  Another  temi  for 
tri-atomic  or  ter-equivalent,  as 
applied  to  elements.  See  Atomicity, 

TRIADE'LPHOUS  {rpe7s,  three, 
a.Sf\<p6s,  a  brother).  Having  the 
stamens  united  by  their  filaments 
in  three  parcels  or  fasciculi. 

TRIA'NDRIA  {rpus.  three, 
av^p,  a  man).  The  third  class 
in  Linnajus's  system  of  plants,  in 
which  there  are  three  stamens. 

TRIANGULA'RIS  STERNI.  A 
muscle  arising  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum  and  eusiform 
cartilage,  and  inserted  into  the 
cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  It  is  also 
called  sterno-costalis.  It  depresses 
the  ribs,  and  is  a  muscle  of 
expiration. 

Triangularis  labiorum.  A  name 
frequently  given  to  the  depressor 
anguli  oris,  from  its  triangular 
shape. 

TRIBA'SIC  SALTS.  A  class  of 
the  oxygen-acid  salts,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  acid  theory,  contain 
three  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of 
acid  ;  of  these,  the  tribasic 
phosphates  are  the  type. 

THI'CEPS  (tria  capita  habens). 
Having  three  heads.    Hence  — 

1.  Triceps  auris.  A  name 
frequently  given  to  the  posterior 
auris,  in  consequence  of  this  muscle 
arising  by  three  distinct  slips. 

2.  Triceps  extensor  cruris.  This 
muscle  extends  the  leg.  It  has  been 
described  as  consisting  of — 

(1)  The  Vastus  coMrnus,&x\B\\\g 
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trom  the  trochanter  major, 
and  inserted  into  the  patella 
and  fascia  of  the  same  joint  ; 

(2)  The  Vastus  internus,  arising 
from  the  trochanter  minor, 
and  inserted  into  the  patella 
and  fascia ;  and 

(3)  The  Cncrmcs,  arising  from 
between  the  trochanters,  and 
inserted  into  the  patella. 
Under  this  portion  is 
frequently  found  a  muscle 
termed  subcricrceus. 

3.  Triceps  extensor  cuhiti.  A 
muscle  arising,  by  three  heads, 
from  the  inferior  border  of  the 
scapula,  and  from  the  os  humeri, 
and  inserted  into  the  olecranon. 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  extensor 
longus,  the  extensor  brevis,  and  the 
brachialis  externus.  It  extends 
the  fore-arm. 

TRICHIA'SIS   {rpixlams,  from 
©pi'l,  rpix<^s,  the  hair).    1.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eye-lids,  in  which  they 
are  introverted,   and    the  lashes 
irritate  the  eye,   as  opposed  to 
ectropion,  or  eversion  of  the  eye-lids. 
2.  The  term  was  also  applied  by 
Galen  to  a  disease  of  the  urethra,  in 
which  the  mine  is  full  of  small  hair- 
like substances.    3.   It  was  also 
i  formerly  applied  to  eczema  fissum, 
I  a  disease  of  the  breasts  of  women 
[  giving  suck,  when  they  crack  into 
very  fine  fissures. 

TRICHINIA'SIS  {Qpl^,  rpixSs,  a 
1  hair).  Trichinosis.  Flesh-worm 
.  disease.  A  disease  occasioned  by 
I  eating  raw,  under-done,  or  diseased 
ipork,  and  characterized  by  the 
]  presence  of  cysts,  in  human  muscle, 
(Containing  a  parasitic  ccelelmin- 
Ithous,  Aair-like  worm,  termed 
'  trichina  spiralis. 

TRICHOCE'PHALUS  DI'SPAR. 
\Trichuris.  The  long  thread-worm  ; 
aan  intestinal  nematoid  ccelelmin- 
tthous  worm.    See  Vermes. 

TRICHOGYNE    {Qpi^,  rpixoh 


the  hair,  yw^,  a  woman).  A  hair- 
like cell  found  in  Floridete,  a  species 
of  algae  onto  which  the  antherozoids 
empty  their  contents. 

TRI'CHOID  (rpixoeiS-fis,  sc. 
aTrScpvffis).  A  hair-liJcc  offshoot ;  a 
term  applied  to  a  ramification  of  a 
vein — a  capillary. 

TRICHOMATO'SIS  {rplxt^ixa,  u 
growth  of  hair).  A  term  applied  to 
a  disease  in  which  the  hair  is  matted 
together,  as  in  plica. 

TRICHOMONAS  VAGINALIS. 
A  cUiated  infusorium  found  in  the 
mucopurulent  discharge  of  vaginitis. 

TRICHO'-PATHY  {dpl^  rpix6s, 
the  hair,  iraQos,  disease).  A  general 
term  for  hair-disease,  and  suggested 
as  a  more  appropriate  word  than 
trichosis,  which  means  hairiness, 
unconnected  with  disease,  Tricho- 
pathology  would  then  denote  an 
account  or  description  of  hair-dis- 
eases ;  tricho-dyschroia,  decoloratio 
crinium,  or  discoloration  of  the  hair  ; 
trich-aehroia,  absence  of  colour  of 
the  hair ;  trieh-allochroia,  versi- 
coloratio  crinium,  or  variable  colour 
of  the  hair,  &c. 

TRICHO'PHYTON  (0pf|,  rpix^s, 
hair,  (pvrSy,  a  point).  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  vegetable  parasites, 
some  of  which  infest  the  human 
hair.  Thus  T,  tonsurans  is  the 
parasite  of  ringworm  ;  this  species 
and  the  species  sporicloides  have  been 
found  in  Plica  Polonica.  The  term 
trichomyces  (/xvKrjs,  a  fungus)  also 
denotes  a  parasitic  fungus  of  the 
hair, 

TRICHOREXIS  NODOSA  (Opl^, 
rptxos,  a  hair,  ^riyvviii,  to  break 
asunder).  Trichoclasis,  Fragili' 
tas  cranium.  A  disease  of  the 
hair ;  the  affected  hair  becomes 
nodular  and  readily  breaks  off  at 
the  nodes. 

TRICHORRHCE'A  [dpli,,  rpixds 
hail-,  p4a),  to  flow).  Defluvium 
capillorum  ;  the  fall  of  the  hair. 
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TRICHO'SIS  {TpixaxTis,  a  mak- 
ing or  being  hairy,  from  epl^, 
rpix^s,  hair).  Under  this  term, 
which  simply  means  hairiness, 
Mason  Good  groups  all  the  diseases 
of  the  hair  and  of  the  hair-follicles, 
constituting  the  ninth  genus  of  his 
class  Eccritica  ;  and  he  defines 
trichosis,  as  a  "morbid  organization 
or  deficiency  of  hair."  Hence, 
trichosis  hirsulies  denotes  aug- 
mented formation  or  abnormal 
quantity  of  hair  ;  trichosis  decolor, 
alteration  of  the  colour  of  the  hair ; 
trichosis  cana,  blanching  of  the 
hair  ;  trichosis  furfuracea,  common 
or  scurfy  ringworm  ;  and  trichosis 
plica,  Polish  ringworm.  See  Tri- 
copathy. 

Trichosis ;  trichoma.  The  for- 
mer term  denotes  a  making  or 
being  hairy  ;  the  latter,  a  growth 
of  hair.  The  former  denotes  the 
act,  the  latter  the  fact.  See  Pre- 
face, par.  2. 

TRICHO'TOMOUS  (Tpfx«.  in 
three  parts,  re/iivca,  to  cut).  Hav- 
ing divisions  always  in  threes,  as 
the  ramifications  of  stems  of  certain 
plants,  &c. 

TRI'CHROISM  (rpeTs,  three, 
XpiJa,  colour).  A  property  of  some 
crj'stalliue  minerals  of  presenting 
two  difl'erent  tints  when  viewed  in 
different  directions  by  transmitted 
light.  See  Dichroism  and  Pleochro- 
ism, 

TRICO'RNIS  (tria  comua 
habens).  Having  three  horns 
or  horn-like  prominences,  a  term 
applied  to  each  lateral  ventricle  of 
the  brain,  from  its  three-horned 
shape.    See  Cornu. 

TRICU'SPID  {tres  cuspides  ha- 
bens). Having  three  points  ;  a 
term  applied  to  three  ti'iangular 
folds,  constituting  collectively  the 
tricuspid  valve,  situated  between 
the  right  am'icle  and  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 


TRIETHYL-PHOSPHINE.  An 
organic  phosphorous  base  formed 
from  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  by 
replacing  the  three  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  by  ethyl. 

TRIFA'CIAL  {tres  fades  habens). 
Triple-facial  ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  the 
grand  sensitive  nerves  of  the  head 
and  face. 

TRIGE'MINI  {tres,  three,  ge- 
minus,  double).  The  name  of 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
or  tri-facial.    See  Nerves. 

TRIGGER-FINGER.  A  finger, 
the  flexion  or  extension  of  which 
is  suddenly  arrested,  and  only  by 
special  effort  continued,  and  that 
in  a  sudden  and  jerky  manner. 

TRIGO'NAL  {Tpeh,  three,  yuivla, 
an  angle).  A  term  applied  to  a 
triangular  space  near  the  base  of 
the  bladder,  where  the  mucous 
membrane  is  void  of  rugse. 

TRIGY'NIA  (rpets,  three,  yw^, 
female).  The  name  given  by 
Linnteus  to  those  orders  of  plants 
in  which  there  are  three  pistils. 

TRI-METHY'L-AMINE.  A 
compound  which  may  be  regarded 
as  ammonia  in  which  the  three 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  re- 
placed by  an  equal  number  of  the 
radical  methyl,  CH3;  it  occurs  in 
herring-brine,  ergot,  and  may  be 
prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to 
cod-liver  oil  and  subsequent  dis- 
tillation. 

TRIMO'RPHIC  PLANTS  (rpeis, 
three,  fiop(pT],  form).  Plants  of 
which  a  single  species  is  composed 
of  three  distinct  forms,  similar  toono 
another  in  all  respects  except  in 
the  coiifirmation  of  their  rein-o- 
ductive  organs.  See  Dimorphic 
Plants. 

TRINITRIN.  Nitro-ghjcerinc, 

^^'tRI'NITRO  -  CELLULOSE. 
Qun-cotton. 
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TRICE'CIA  {rpeis,  three,  oIkos, 
a  house).  The  uame  of  an  order 
of  the  twenty-thu'd  class  of  the 
Linnffian  system,  in  which  there  are 
united  floivers,  accompanied  with 
barren  or  fertile  ones,  or  loth,  on 
three  different  plants. 

T  R 1 0'X  I D  E.  A  compoirnd 
consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  a 
base  and  three  equivalents  of 
oxygen. 

TRIPE  DE  ROCHE.  The  name 
given  to  several  species  of  Gyrophora, 
a  genus  of  lichens,  employed  by  the 
hunters  of  the  Arctic  regions  of 
America  as  articles  of  food. 

TRIPI'NNATE.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf  in  which  there  are 
three  series  of  pinnation ;  viz., 
when  the  leaflets  of  a  bipinnate 
leaf  are  themselves  pinnate,  as  in 
thalictrum  minus.    See  Pinnate. 

TRIPLE  SALTS.  A  tenn  some- 
times applied,  in  Chemistiy,  to 
salts  in  which  two  bases  are 
combined  with  one  acid,  as  soda 
and  potassa  with  tartaric  acid  in 
Rochelle  salt.  These  compounds 
are,  however,  more  commonly 
viewed  as  double  salts,  Rochelle 
salt  being  considered  as  composed 
of  single  equivalents  of  the  tar- 
trates of  soda  and  j)otassa. 

TRITOLI.  A  mineral  originally 
brought  from  Tripoli,  consisting  of 
silex  and  clay,  and  tised  for  polish- 
ing and  cleaning  metals.  It  is 
foimd  at  Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire, 
where  it  is  called  rotten-stone. 

TRI'PSIS  {rpl^is,  rubbing,  from 
rplfiw,  to  rab).  1.  The  act  of  re- 
ducing a  substance  to  powder  by 
rubbing  or  bruising ;  trituration. 
2.  The  process  of  rubbing  and  per- 
cussing the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  flexing 
and  extending  the  limbs,  and  rack- 
ing the  joints,  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  hot  bath — called  also 
shampooing. —  Webster. 


TRIQUE'TRA  OSSA  {triquetrus, 
having  three  corners  ;  triangular). 
Ossa  Wormiana.  The  triangular 
bones  sometimes  found  in  the 
course  of  the  lambdoidal  suture. 

TRI'SMUS  {rplCoi,  to  gnash  the 
teeth).  Locked  jaw  ;  a  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw. 
(See  Tetanus.)  The  "nine  days' 
fits"  of  infants  are  termed  trismics 
nascentium  vel  neonatorum.  See 
Anti-trismus. 

TRISPLAN'CHNIC.  A  term 
applied  to  the  three  great  splanch- 
nic cavities,  viz.,  the  head,  the 
chest,  and  the  abdomen,  and  sig- 
nificant also  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  which  disti'ibutes  its  branches 
to  the  organs  contained  in  those 
cavities.  —  Webster. 

TRITiE'US  {rpiTouos,  on  the 
third  day).  This  term,  with  the 
addition  of  irvperSs,  fever,  was 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  a  ter- 
tian fever  or  ague.  The  same 
writer  uses  the  term  rpiraiocpv^s, 
tritaiophya,  of  the  nature  of  a 
tertian  fever,  and  TpiTaioyevfis, 
ti'itaiogenous,  produced  by  tertian 
fever. 

Tetartceus  {rerapTaios,  of  four 
days).  This  term  is  applied,  with 
the  addition  of  irvperSs,  fever,  to 
quartan  fever.  Hippocrates  uses 
it  without  the  additional  substan- 
tive. 

TRITE'RNATE.  A  term  applied 
to  a  leaf  in  which  there  are  three 
series  of  ternation,  viz.,  when  the 
leaflets  of  a  biternate  leaf  are 
themselves  ternate.    See  Ternate. 

TRI'TICUM  VULGA'RE. 
Wheat;  a  gi-aminaceous  plant,  the 
grain  of  which  yields  flo%m-  and 
bran.  The  name  is  derived,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  fi-om  tritus,  the 
passive  participle  of  terere,  to  rub 
or  grind. 

TRITURATION  {tritus,  rubbed, 
from  terere,  to  rub).    The  act  of 
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I'ubbing  or  pounding,  of  reducing 
to  a  iine  powder  by  grinding. 

TROCHA'NTER 
runner ;  the  ball  on  which  the 
hip-bone  tiirns  in  its  socket,  Galen; 
from  Tpoxdw,  to  run  or  roll).  The 
name  of  two  processes  of  the 
thigh-bone — the  major  and  the 
minor.  They  are  named  from  their 
office  of  receiving  those  large 
muscles  which  bend  and  extend  the 
thigh,  and  turn  it  upon  its  axis. 
They  form,  as  it  were,  shoulders  to 
the  thigh-lDGne. 

Inter-trochantral  line.  A  rough 
line,  situated  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  trochanters,  to  which  the 
capsular  ligament  is  attached,  and 
into  wliich  the  quadratus  femoris  is 
inserted 

TRO'CHAR  or  TROCAR  {trois- 
qimrts,  three-fourths  ;  from  its 
point  being  triangular).  An  in- 
strument used  for  discharging  fluids 
from  different  cavities  of  the  body, 
as  in  dropsy.  It  consists  of  a  per- 
forator or  stilette,  and  a  canula. 

TROCHI'SCUS  (TpJx'o-tos,  dim. 
of  rpoxds,  a  wheel).  A  troche, 
lozenge,  or  round  tablet,  composed 
of  powders  made  up,  with  glutinous 
substances,  into  little  cakes,  and 
afterwards  dried. 

TRO'CHLEA  (contr.  from 
Tpoxa\la,  a  cylinder  revolving  on 
its  own  axis,  the  sheaf  of  a  pulley). 
A  kind  of  cartilaginous  pulley. 
There  is  a  proverb  among  the 
Latins  :  trochleis  pituitam  adducere, 
to  draw  up  phlegm  -with  a 
hoisting-tackle,  to  hawk  violently. 

TrocMearis.  1.  The  articular 
surface  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  shoulder-bone,  forming  a  troch- 
lea or  pulley,  on  which  the  ulna 
moves  in  the  flexion  and  extension 
of  the  fore-arm.  2.  Another  name 
for  the  obliquus  superior,  or  that 
muscle  of  the  eye  which  passes 
through  the  trochlea.    3.  A  name 


for  each  of  the  7iervi  pathetid,  or 
nerves  of  the  fourth  pair,  distri- 
buted to  the  trochlearis  muscle  of 
the  eye. 

TROCHOI'DES  {rpox6s,  awheel, 
elSos,  likeness).  Wheel-like ;  a 
species  of  diarthrosis,  or  movable 
articulation  of  bones,  in  which  one 
bone  rotates  upon  another,  as  the 
radius  upon  the  ulna. 

TROMMER'S  TEST.  A  test  for 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
by  boiling  the  latter,  rendered 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  caustic 
potash,  with  a  solution  of  cupric 
sulphate,  when  if  sugar  be  present 
the  copper  salt  is  reduced  to  a 
suboxide  forming  a  yellow  ochre-like 
deposit. 

TRO'NA.  The  name  given  in 
Africa  to  the  sesqui-carbonate  of 
soda,  imported  from  the  coast  of 
Barbary. 

TRO'PHI  {rp4fw,  to  nourish). 
Instrumenta  cibaria.  Certain  pre- 
hensile and  masticatory  organs 
about  the  mouth  in  insects. 

TROPHO-NEURO'SIS  (rpo^i 
nourishment,  vevpov,  a  nerve). 
The  condition  of  impaired  nuti'i- 
tion  of  a  part  due  to  a  lesion  of 
either  the  central  nervous  system, 
or  the  nerves  supplying  the  part 
afl'ected. 

TROPHOPO'LLEN  {rp(<po,,  to 
nourish,  and  pollen).  The  name 
given  by  Turpin  to  the  sejJtum  of 
the  anther  in  plants,  from  which 
the  pollen  has  been  incorrectly 
supposed  to  separate.  By  others, 
this  part  has  been  termed  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  p)ollen,  and  by  Link 
the  raphe. 

TRO'PHOSOME  (rpeVco,  to 
nourish,  (TcS^a,  the  body).  A  term 
applied  to  the  series  of  nutritive 
zooids,  constituting  the  "indivi- 
dual "  in  certain  hydroid  zoophytes, ' 
and  produced  by  continuous  gem- 
mation.   See  Gonosome.  j 
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TRO'PHOSPERM  {rpecpco,  to 
nourish,  a-n-ep/xa,  seed).  The  name 
given  by  Richard  to  the  jplacenta 
in  plants,  the  part  by  which  the 
ovules  are  nourished.  It  is  also 
termed  spermophore  or  seed-bearer, 
and,  sometimes,  t\\Q  receptacle  oiih-Q 
seeds. 

TROPINE  and  TROPIC  ACID. 
Two  substances  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  atropine  by  means 
of  baryta  water. 

TRUNCATED  {trunciis).  Cut 
off  abruptly  ;  applied  to  a  cone  the 
apex  of  which  has  been  cut  off. 

TRUNK  (truncus).  The  woody 
stem  of  trees,  characteristic  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  and  exo- 
genous gi'owth,  as  of  oak.  See  Ste7n 
of  Plants. 

TRUSS  {trousse,  French).  £ra- 
cherium.  A  bandage,  or  appai-atus 
for  keeping  a  hernia  reduced,  and 
preventing  further  protrusion. 

TRY'MA  {rpvfia,  a  hole,  from 
■rpvu,  to  perforate).  A  syncarpous 
fruit,  superior,  by  abortion  one- 
celled,  one-seeded,  with  a  two- 
valved  indehiscent  endocarp,  and 
a  coriaceous  or  fleshy  valveless 
sarcocarp,  as  in  walnut. 

TRY'PSIN.  A  digestive  ferment 
of  the  pancreatic  juice  which  acts 
on  proteids  in  the  small  intestine. 

TUBA.  A  trumpet ;  a  canal 
;  resembling  a  trampet. 

1.  Tuba  JEustachiana.  A  canal, 
■  partly  bony,  partly  cartilaginous 
;  and  membranous,  which  extends 
1  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
tto  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

2.  Tubm  Fallopiance.  The  Fallo- 
ipian  tubes ;  two  canals  at  the 
(fundus  uteri,  of  a  trwmpet-ioxva., 
I  described  by  Fallopius. 

TUBE  OF  SAFETY.  A  tube 
copen  at  both  ends,  inserted  into  a 
rreceiver,  the  upper  end  communi- 
ccating  with  the  external  air,  and 
tthe  lower  being  immersed  in  water. 


TU'BER  {tumcrc,  to  swell).  A 
hump,  tumor,  or  protuberance. 
A  knob  or  hard  excrescence  on 
wood.    A  truffle. 

1.  Tuber  annulare.  A  designa- 
tion of  the  pons  A''arolii,  the 
commencement  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  This  part  of  the  brain 
has  been  not  inappropriately 
designated  nodus  encephali,  nasud 
vital,  &c. 

2.  Tuber  cinereum.  An  eminence 
of  grey  substance,  forming  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle. 

3.  Tuber  ischii.  A  round  knob, 
forming  that  part  of  the  ischium 
upon  which  we  sit ;  hence,  this 
bone  has  been  named  os  seden- 
tarium. 

4.  The  Tuberosities  of  the  os 
humeri  are  two  small  prominences  of 
unequal  size^  called  the  greater  aiad 
the  S7)ialler,  situated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  bone,  just  behind  the 
head. 

TUBER,  OF  PLANTS.  An 
annual,  thickened,  subterranean 
stem,  provided  at  the  sides  with 
latent  buds,  from  which  new  plants 
are  produced,  and  usually  con- 
taining starchy  matter,  as  the 
potato.  When  very  small  and 
wart-like,  it  is  called  tubercuhim. 

TUB'ERCULA  QUADRIGE'- 
MINA.  Fom-  tubercules  occiu-ring 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pons 
Varolii ;  the  two  upper  are  termed 
the  nates,  the  two  lower  the  testes. 
In  the  lower  animals  they  are  called 
optic  lobes. 

TUBERCULIN.  A  fliiid  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Koch  of  Berlin  from 
tubercular  tissues,  and  containing 
in  an  attenuated  form  the  peculiar 
virus  produced  by  the  growth  of 
the  tubercle-bacillus  without  the 
bacillus  itself.  Repeated  injections 
of  this  fluid,  much  diluted,  were 
stated  by  Koch  to  cure  phthisis  in 
an  early  stage,  and  lupus  ;  subse- 
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q\ient  observations  have  not  al- 
together confii'med  that  physician's 
statements. 

TUBERCULO'SIS.  Tubercular 
infiltration ;  degeneration  of  a 
tissue  into  tubercular  matter.  An 
acute  or  chronic  disease  due  to 
the  introduction  into  the  body  and 
the  growth  therein  of  a  special 
micro-organism,  the  tubercle 
bacillus ;  according  to  the  organ 
attacked  we  have  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  tubercular  meningitis, 
tubercular  peritonitis,  tabes 
mesenterica,  &c. 

TUB'ERCULUM  (dim.  of  tuber, 
a  swelling).  Tubercle;  "a  small, 
hard,  superficial  tumor,  circum- 
scribed and  permanent,  or  sup- 
jiurating  partially."  The  term  is 
usually  applied  to  a  collection  of  a 
peculiar  scrofuloiis  matter. 

1.  Tuhcrculum  malignum.  Ma- 
lignant tubercle ;  carcinoma  of 
the  sebiparous  glands  ;  a  small, 
hard,  indolent  tubercle  seated  on 
some  part  of  the  skin  of  the  face, 
and  differing  fi'om  other  malignant 
affections  in  the  extreme  tardiness 
of  its  progress  and  the  little  in- 
convenience which  it  occasions. 
It  is  probably  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  cancerous  wart. 

2.  Tuber cula  miliaria.  By  the 
term  sebaceoios  miliary  tubercles, 
Sir  E.  Wilson  designates  the  small, 
white  tubercles,  of  about  the  size 
of  a  millet-seed,  or  sometimes  of  a 
small  i^ea,  which  are  occasioned  by 
the  collection  of  the  sebaceous 
substance  within  an  excretory 
follicle,  the  aperture  of  that 
follicle  being  impervious.  These  are 
the  follicular  elevations  of  Rayer, 
the  cxormia  milium  of  Mason  Good, 
the  grutum  or  milium  of  Plenck, 
and,  commonly,  pearly  tuhercles. 

3.  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  objects  to  the 
term  tubercula  that  "it  sounds  so 
like  tubercle,"  and  says  it  might 


be  replaced  by  the  term  degenera- 
tions, including  elephantiasis,  ke- 
loid, framboesia,  cancer,  lupus, 
epithelioma,  and  rodent  ulcer. 

TUBERCULUM  ARANTII. 
A  small  tubercle,  situated  at  the 
middle  part  of  the  free  edge  of  the 
aortic  and  pulmonary  valves. 

TUBERCULUM  LOWERI.  A 
portion  of  auricle  intervening  be- 
tween the  orifices  of  the  venee 
cavas,  supposed  by  Lower  to  direct 
the  blood  from  the  superior  cava 
into  the  auriculo-ventricular  open- 
ing. 

TUBERO'SITY  {tuberosus,  full 
of  protuberances).  A  knob-like 
prominence  on  a  bone,  having  a 
rough  uneven  surface,  to  which 
muscles  and  ligaments  are  at- 
tached. 

TUBULAR  GLANDS.  Cr^jptm 
mucosas.  These  glands,  distiibuted 
over  the  whole  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, are  described,  under  the 
synonymous  term.  Glands  of  Lieber- 
kiihn,  at  page  308. 

TU'BULATURE  {tubulus,  a 
little  pipe).  The  mouth,  or  short 
neck,  at  the  upper  part  of  a  tubu- 
lated retort.  The  long  neck  is 
called  the  beak.    See  Retort. 

TU'BULUS  (dim.  of  tubus,  a 
pipe).    A  little  tube,  or  pipe. 

1.  Tubuli  lactiferi  vel  galacto- 
phori.  The  minute  ducts  or  tubes 
of  the  papilla,  through  which  the 
milk  passes. 

2.  Tubuli  seminiferi.  Vasa  senii- 
nalia.  Minute  tubes,  constituting 
the  parenchyma  of  the  testis. 
According  to  the  observations  of 
Monro,  they  do  not  exceed  -^^th 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

3.  Tubuli  urinifcri.  Minute 
convergent  excretory  tubes,  consti- 
tuting the  tissue  of  the  tubular 
substance  of  the  kidney.  Their 
orifices  are  called  tlie  ducts  of 
Bellini, 
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4.  Tuhulorum  corona.  The  circle 
of  minute  tubes  surrounding  each 
of  Peyer's  glands  in  the  intestines. 
See  Corona. 

TUFNELL'S  METHOD.  _  A 
treatment  of  aneurysm,  especially 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
forms.  It  consists  in  administering 
a  diet  with  as  little  fluid  as  possible, 
and  enjoining  rest  in  the  horizontal 
position. 

TU'MOR  {tumere,  to  swell).  A 
swelling  or  enlargement  caused  by 
the  morbid  gi'owth  of  a  tissue. 
Tumors  may  be  distinguished  into 
simple  or  benign,  such  as  fatty 
tumors  {lipo7rmta),  fibrous  tumors 
{fibromata),  &c.,  malignant,  such 
as  the  many  varieties  of  carcinoma 
and  sarcoma,  and  infective  granu- 
lomata,  such  as  lupus,  tubercular 
nodules,  and  gummata. 

TUMOR  FIBRO  -  CELLULO- 
SUS.  Fibro-celhilar  tumor.  A 
growth  consisting  of  loose  fibrous 
or  areolar  tissue.  When  occurring 
as  a  pendulous  outgrowth  from  a 
mucous  surface,  it  constitutes  the 
cliief  varieties  of  Polypus. — Hovi. 
of  Bis. 

TUMOR  FIBRO-NUGLEOSUS. 
Fibro-nucleated  tumor.  A  tumor 
composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  mixed 
with  elongated  nuclei. 

TUMOR  FIBRO-PLASTICUS. 
Fibro-plastic  tumor.  A  rapidly- 
growing  tumor,  composed  in  great 
part  of  fusifonn  nucleated  cells. 
[When  the  fibro -cellular  or  fibro- 
plastic tumor,  but  more  especially 
the  latter,  slowly  involves  the 
adjacent  soft  structures,  and  returns 
after  removal,  it  has  received  the 
name  recurrent  fibroid.] —Nom.  of 
Bis.    This  is  a  form  of  sarcoma. 

TUMOR  FIBRO'SUS.  Fibrous 
tumor.  A  growth,  consisting  of 
fibrous  tissue,  circumscribed,  or 
not  invading  surroimding  struc- 
tures.   See  Fibroma. 


TUMOR  MYELO'DES.  Myeloid 
tumor.  Myeloid  Sarcoma.  A 
tumor  growing  generally  in  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  having  a  red 
colour,  and  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  many  -  nucleated 
cells. — Nom.  of  Bis. 

TUMO'RES  SEBA'CEL 
EmipTiyma  encystis.  Tumors  of  the 
excretory  follicles  of  the  sebiparous 
glands,  occasioned  by  distension 
with  sebaceous  matter,  and  attain- 
ing the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  wal- 
nut. The  sebaceous  matter  maj^ 
be  soft  and  white,  resembling  pa]>, 
or  bread-sauce,  constituting  the 
atheromatous  tumor  ;  or  yellowish, 
resembling  softened  bees'-wax, 
constituting  the  melicerous  tumor  ; 
or  white  and  fatty,  constituting 
the  steatomatous  tirmor.  See  Mol- 
luscum. 

TUMO'RES  SERO'SI.  3Iilia ; 
Phlyctenulce.  Tumors  of  the  ex- 
cretory follicles  of  the  sebiparous 
glands,  occasioned  by  distension 
with  a  limpid  serous  fluid.  They 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  millet- 
seeds  to  that  of  small  grapes  ;  from 
their  size,  transparency,  and  hard- 
ness, they  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  chalazion,  or  grando,  a 
hailstone. 

TUNE.  Melody.  A  term  in 
phrenology,  indicative  of  a  sense 
of  melody  and  harmony,  and 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
ear  as  the  sense  of  colour  to  the 
eye.  Its  organ  is  placed  by 
phrenologists  above  the  external 
part  of  the  eye-brow,  and  is  sup- 
posed, when  much  developed,  to 
enlarge  the  lower  and  lateral  part 
of  the  forehead. 

TUNGSTEN.  Wolfram.  A 
hard,  whitish,  brittle  metal  ob- 
tained from  tungstic  acid,  which, 
in  its  turn,  was  procured  from 
tungstate  of  lead.  The  word  means 
heavy  stone. 
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Tungstic  acid.  An  acid  preci- 
pitated on  decomposing  tungstate 
of  lime  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

TU'NICA.  The  upper  tunic  of 
the  Romans.  Hence  it  is  applied 
to  several  membranes  of  the  body, 
viz.  : — 

1.  Tunica  albuginea  oculi.  A 
thin,  tendinous  layer,  covering  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sclerotica, 
and  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
tendons  of  the  four  recti  muscles. 

2.  Tunica  albuginea  testis.  A 
thick  fibrous  membrane,  consti- 
tuting the  proper  tunic  of  the 
testis. 

3.  Tunica  arachnoidea.  A  cob- 
web-like membrane,  situated  be- 
tween the  dura  and  the  pia  mater. 
Also,  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

4.  Tunica  conjunctiva  or  adnata. 
A  mucous  membrane,  which  lines 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  eye- 
lids, and  is  reflected  over  the  fore 
part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

5.  Txmica  elytroides  {eKvrpov, 
vagina,  elSos,  likeness).  Tunica 
vaginalis  ;  the  names  under  which 
the  old  anatomists  confounded 
the  fibrous  with  the  serous  coat  of 
the  testis. 

6.  Tunica  erythro'ides  {ipv6p6s, 
red,  elSos,  likeness).  The  crema- 
steric covering  of  the  spermatic 
cord  and  testis,  formed  by  the 
expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the 
cremaster-muscle. 

7.  Tunica  Jacobi.  A  thin,  deli- 
cate membrane,  situated  between 
the  choroid  and  the  retina,  and 
named  from  its  discoverer. 

8.  Tunica  nervea.  A  former 
name  of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the 
intestines. 

9.  Tunica  Euyschiana.  An  inner 
lamina  of  the  choroid  membrane, 
so  called  after  Ruysch,  who  first 
injected  it. 

10.  Tunica  vaginalis  testis.  A 
pouch  of  serous  membrane,  derived 


from  the  peritoneum  and  covering 
the  testis. 

11.  Tunica  vasculosa  testis.  A 
vascular  membrane,  lying  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica 
albuginea,  and  constituting  the 
nutrient  membrane  of  the  testis. 

12.  Tunica  vasculosa  retinm. 
The  inner  and  fibro- vascular  lamina 
of  the  retina,  which  supports  the 
outer,  medullary,  pulpy,  or  mucous 
lamina. 

TUNICA'TA  {timica,  a  mantle). 
The  first  class  of  the  MoUusca, 
comprising  soft,  aquatic,  acepha- 
lous animals,  having  theu'  body 
enveloped  in  an  elastic  tunic 
furnished  with  at  least  two  aper- 
tures. 

TUNNEL-WORM.  See  Anchy- 
lostoma  Duodenalc. 

TU'RBINATED  BONES  {tur- 
binatus,  pointed,  in  the  form  of  a 
turbo,  or  top).  Turbinal  bones. 
Two  bones  of  the  nosti'ils,  so  called 
from  their  being  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a  top,  or  inverted  cone. 
They  are  also  called  the  infei-ior 
spongy  loncs,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  upper  spongy  bones, 
which  form  part  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  from  their  spongy 
appearance,  in  which  they  resemble 
raised  paste. 

TURGE'SCENCE  {iurgcseere,  to 
begin  to  swell).  The  swelling  or 
enlargement  of  a  part  of  the  body 
from  accumulation  of  humors. 

TU'RGOR  VITA'LIS  {turgere, 
to  be  swollen).  Turgescence,  or 
orgasm  ;  a  state  characterized  by 
well-defined  symptoms  of  active 
congestion,  accompanied  by  copious 
though  not  morbidly-augmented 
secretions. 

TU'RIO.  A  term  applied,  in 
Botany,  to  a  scaly  bud,  developed 
from  a  perennial  subterranean  root, 
as  in  asparagus. 

TURKEY-RED.     A  dye  pro- 
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ciired  from  alizarine,  or  the  sub- 
limed crystals  of  madder-red. 

TU'RMERIC.  The  tuber  of 
Curcuma  longa,  ■which  yields  a 
beautifi.ll  bright  yellow  colour. 
Turmeric  paper  is  unsized  paper, 
brushed  over  with  tincture  of 
turmeric,  prepared  by  digesting  one 
part  of  bruised  turmeric  in  six  parts 
of  proof  spirit. 

TU'RMEROL.  Turmeric  oil.  A 
pale  yellow  oil  extracted  from  Ben- 
gal turmeric  with  light  peti'oleum. 

TURNBULL'S  BLUE.  _  Fer- 
ricyanicle  of  iron.  A  variety  of 
Prussian  blue,  which  is  thrown 
down  when  red  prussiate  of  potash 
is  added  to  a  protosalt  of  iron. 

TURNER'S  CERATE.  The 
cerahim  calamines,  consisting  of 
prepared  calamine  and  yellow  wax, 
of  each  half  a  pound  ;  olive-oil,  a 
pint. 

TURNER'S  YELLOW.  Patent 
or  Cassel  Yellow.  The  fused  oxi- 
chloride  of  lead,  finely  powdered  : 
used  as  a  paint. 

TURNSOLE.  A  deep  purple 
dye  obtained  from  the  Crozo2oliora 
tinctoria,  a  Euphorbiaceous  plant. 

TURPENTINE,  OIL  OF.  Tere- 
hinthina.  A  term  applied  to  a 
liquid  or  soft  solid  oleo-resinous 
juice  of  certain  coniferous  plants, 
as  well  as  of  the  Pistacia,  terebin- 
thus.  The  well-known  liqiiid  to 
which  the  terra  turpentine  is  ap- 
plied is  only  the  volatile  portion 
of  turpentine,  properly  so  called. 
See  TerebintJiina. 

TURPETH  -  MINERAL.  Tur- 
hith-Mineral.  Yellow  sulphate  of 
mercury.  The  name  given  by 
chemists  to  the  sub-sulphate  of 
the  protoxide  of  mercury. 

TURU'NDA.  1.  A  ball  of  paste 
for  fattening  geese.  2.  A  kind  of 
sacrificial  cake.  3.  A  tent  or  roll 
of  lint  for  wounds. 

T^irundce  Italicce.    Pastes  made 


with  the  finest  and  most  glutinous 
wheat,  and  known  by  the  names 
maccaroni,  vermicelli,  and  Italian 
or  Cagliari  paste. 

TUSSICULA'RIA  {tussis,  a 
cough).  Bechica.  Cough-medicines, 
as  demulcents,  cerebrospinal  s, 
and  expectorants. 

TUSSILA'GO  FA'RFARA. 
Coltsfoot ;  an  indigenous  Compo- 
site plant,  employed  as  a  popular 
remedy  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

TUSSIS  {tussire,  to  cough).  Bex. 
A  cough.  Tussis  sicca  is  a  dry 
cough.  Pertussis  is  a  convulsive 
cough,  or  whooping-cough.  Ttos- 
sedo  is  another  Latin  term  for 
cough.  Tv^sicula  is  a  slight 
cough. 

TUTA'MINA  O'CULI  {tutamen, 
a  means  of  protection).  The  ap- 
pendages of  the  eye,  com]irising 
the  eye-brows,  eye-lids,  eye-lashes, 
conjunctiva,  caruncula  lacrymalis, 
and  the  lacrymal  apparatus. 

TU'TENAG.  The  commercial 
name  for  the  zinc  or  spelter  of 
China  ;  also,  the  name  of  a  white 
metallic  compound,  called  Cliinese 
copper.  Impure  oxide  of  zinc  is 
called  ttUty. 

TU'TIA.  Tutty,  furnace  cad- 
mia,  or  impure  oxide  of  zinc.  It 
incrusts  the  flues  of  furnaces 
employed  for  smelting  lead-ores 
containing  zinc,  or  ores  mixed 
with  lapis  calaminaris.  Medicinal 
tutty  is  a  brown  powder  with  a 
shade  of  blue. 

TWINS.  Gemini.  Twins  are 
mostly  produced  at  a  common 
birth  ;  but  owing  to  the  incidental 
death  of  one  of  them  while  the 
other  continues  alive,  there  is 
sometimes  a  material  difference  in 
the  time  of  their  expulsion,  and, 
consequently,  in  their  bulk,  or 
degi'ee  of  maturity,  giving  us, 
according  to  Mason  Good,  the 
following  varieties : — 
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1.  Congruous  twinning.  Of  equal, 
or  nearly  equal  growth,  and  pro- 
duced at  a  common  birth. 

2.  Incongruoits  twinning.  Of 
unequal  growth,  and  produced  at 
different  bu-ths. 

TWISTED  ESTIVATION. 
A  plan  of  restivatiou,  in  which 
each  piece  overlaps  by  one  margin 
the  contiguous  margin  of  that 
next  to  it,  as  in  the  corolla  of 
periwinkle,  convolvulus,  &c. 

TWITCHING.  SubsuUus  tendi- 
num.  Sudden  or  irregular  snatches 
of  the  tendons. 

TYLO'SIS  [riXwcris,  a  making 
or  becoming  callous).  A  term 
applied  to  a  swollen  and  knotty 
state  of  the  eye-lids,  in  which 
their  margin  often  loses  altogether 
its  natural  form  and  appearance. 
Thickening  of  the  lids  has  been 
also  termed  pacliyhlepharosis  ;  and, 
when  attended  with  loss  of  the 
cilia,  the  affection  has  been  termed 
ptilosis.  The  proper  term  is  tyloma, 
or  that  which  has  become  callous. 
The  term  tylosis  is  also  applied  to 
any  great  thickening  of  the  epider- 
mis from  friction.  See  Preface, 
par.  2. 

TYMPANI'TES  {riixivavov, 
a  drum).  Mcteorismus.  Drum- 
belly  ;  abdominal  emphysema ; 
dry  dropsy,  or  wind-dropsy.  It 
is  named  from  the  distension  of 
the  abdomen,  sounding,  on  per- 
cussion, like  a  drum  or  bladder 
filled  with  air. 

T  Y  '  M  P  A  N  U  M  [nSixiravov,  a 
drum).  The  drum  of  the  ear;  an 
irregular  bony  cavity  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  temporal  bone,  filled 
witli  air  by  means  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube. 

Tympanic  hone.  Another  name 
for  the  annulus  memhrancc  tymjMni 
of  the  foetal  skull. 

TYPE  (Ti^TToy,  ablow).  Literally, 
that  which  is  produced  by  the 


blow.  Hence,  it  denotes  the  gene- 
ral character  of  a  thing  ;  also,  a 
certain  formula  according  to  which 
fevers  and  other  diseases  increase 
and  abate  ;  also,  the  original  pat- 
tern or  model,  after  which  a  thing 
is  wrought — a  leaf,  for  instance,  is 
the  type  of  all  the  appendages  of 
the  stem  of  plants,  &c.  See  Homo- 
logies. 

TYPHLI'TIS  {Tv(j>x6s,  caecus, 
and  -itis).  Cxcitis.  Inflammation 
of  the  vascvilar  mucous  surface, 
or  of  all  the  coats,  of  the  caecum. 
See  Pcri-typhlitis. 

TYPHLO'SIS  ;  TYPHLO'ilA 
(ru^Ado),  to  blind,  to  make  blind). 
The  former  term  denotes  the 
'inaking  blind,  and  is  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates for  blindness.  But  the 
latter  term  would  better  describe 
the  fact.    See  Preface,  par.  2. 

TYPHOID  FEVER  (tiJ^os, 
stupor,  elSos,  likeness).  Fever 
' '  resembling  typhus  ;  "  a  general 
designation  of  fever  among  con- 
tinental writers ;  the  typhus  ab- 
dominalis  of  German  writers. 
The  term  is  objectionable.  See 
Enteric  Fever. 

Typhoid,  germs.  Peculiar  organ- 
isms said  to  be  actively  absorbed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  "  Peyer's 
patches  "  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

TYPHOMA'NIA  {rict>os,  stupor, 
fjLavla,  madness).  An  afl'ection 
consisting  in  perfect  lethargy  of 
body,  but  imperfect  lethargy  of 
mind  ;  wandering  ideas,  and  belief 
of  wakefulness  during  sleep  ;  the 
condition  of  coma  vigil  in  typhoid 
fever. 

TYPHUS-FEVER  {7i<pos, 
stupor).  "A  continued  fever, 
characterized  by  great  prostration, 
and  a  general,  dusky,  mottled  rash, 
without  specific  lesion  of  the 
bowels." — Norn,  of  :  Dis.  It  is 
designated  from  its  prevailing 
character,  as  putrid,  pestilential, 
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malignant,  ataxic,  &c. ;  from  a  lead- 
ing symptom,  brain-fever;  from 
external  character,  eruptive,  spotted, 
&c.  ;  and  from  localities,  camp-, 
hospital-,  ship-,  jail-fever,  &c. 

Nomenclature.  "  Under  the  name 
'Typhus,'  the  wi'iter  of  one  of  the 
Hippocratic  treatises  describes  a 
disease  that  agi'ees  in  its  essential 
features  with  typhoid  fever.  But 
the  term  was  not  afterwards  used 
to  signify  a  special  disease  until 
the  time  of  Sauvages,  in  whose 
nosology  it  is  adapted  to  certain 
forms  of  continued  fever,  while 
the  name  Synochus  is  used  for 
another  class  of  cases.  The 
disease  now  known  as  Typhus  has 
been  separated  from  other  forms 
of  continued  fever  within  the  last 
thirty  years." — Dj:  Buchanan. 

"  The  discrimination  of  typhus- 
fever  from  typhoid,"  says  Mr. 
Radcliffe,  "brought  medicine  from 
a  seventh  heaven  of  meaningless 
verbiage,  into  which  it  had  gone 
astray,  back  to  the  true  starting- 
point  of  all  epidemiological  know- 
ledge,— investigation  at  the  bed- 
side,— and  recalled  epidemiology 
from  the  outer  spheres  of  semi- 
mystical  speculation  to  the  more 
moderate  compass  of  an  hospital 
ward  or  of  a.  bedroom,  thus  sub- 
stituting for  the  cosmos  a  common 
bedstead."— iVo?;.  1876. 

TYPHUS  ABDOMINALIS. 
Typhoid  or  enteric  fever. 


TYPHUS  REVERSUS.  _  An  old 
term  for  a  form  of  typhoid  fever, 
in  which  the  morning  temperature 
is  always  higher  than  that  of  the 
evening. 

TYRO'MA  {rvpSoi,  to  make  into 
cheese,  from  Tvp6s,  cheese).  A 
term  applied  by  Dr.  Craigie  to 
tubercular  secretion  of  the  brain, 
from  its  cheese-like  appearance. 

Tyrosis.  A  term  applied  to  a 
disorder  of  the  stomach  from  the- 
curdling  of  milk  in  that  organ. 

TY'ROSIN.  A  colourless  crys- 
stalline  organic  substance,  exist- 
ing in  cochineal,  and  obtained  by 
the  action  of  potash  upon  albumen, 
fibrin,  &c.  It  is  found  together 
with  leucin  in  the  liver  and  the 
urine  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
acute  yellow  atrophy. 

TYROSIS  {rvpos,  cheese). 
Caseation.  A  pathological  tissue 
change.    See  Caseation, 

TYRO-TOXINE  {rvpSs,  cheese, 
ToliKov,  poison).  A  poisonous 
ptomaine  extracted  by  Dr.  Vaughan 
in  America  from  putrefying  cheese. 

TYRREL'S  HOOK.  An 
instrument  which  can  be  used  in 
place  of  an  iris-forceps  for  with- 
drawing the  iris  through  the 
corneal  wound  in  performing  iridec- 
tomy. 

.  TYSON'S  GLAJTDS.  Glandulce 
odoriferai.  Sebaceous  glands  situ- 
ated around  the  corona  penis.  See 
Smegma  prceputii. 


U 


ULCER  (eXKos,  ulcus,  a  wound). 
.  A  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of 
I  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  attended 
'with  a  secretion  of  pus,  or  some 
I  kind  of  discharge.  Ulcers  are 
t  termed  local,  yrhen:  confined,  like 


a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer,  to  one 
spot  ;  constitutional,  when  liable  to 
occur  in  any  part,  from  general 
affection  of  the  system ;  specific, 
when  occasioned  by  specific  poisons, 
or  by  particular  diatheses:;,  and 
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simple,  wlien  tliey  do  not  appear 
to  proceed  from  any  specific  disease, 
or  morbid  diathesis.  Ukusculum, 
a  little  ulcer. 

ULCERATION".  The  process 
by  which  lolcers  are  produced.  It 
occurs  on  open  surfaces,  and  is 
the  result  of  an  exudation  of  in- 
flammatory lymph,  in  which  the 
corpuscles  are  formed  into  pus- 
cells,  and  an  absorption  of  the  in- 
flamed tissues  takes  place. 

ULCUS  ERO'DENS.  Rodent 
idcer.  "A  destructive  ulcer, 
characterized  by  the  extent  and 
depth  to  which  it  spreads  in  the 
adjoining  structures,  and  by  the 
absence  of  preceding  hardness  and 
of  constitutional  aflection." — Nom. 
of  Dis.    See  Rodent  Ulcer. 

Ulcus  in  summo.  Superficial 
ulcer.  Ulcus  performis.  Perforat- 
ing ulcer.  Ulcus  ex  cubando. 
Bedsore. 

ULITIS  {oZ\ov,  the  gum).  In- 
flammation of  the  gums  ;  this  term 
is  preferable  to  the  barbarous  word 
gingivitis. 

ULMI  CORTEX.  Elm  bark. 
The  dried  inner  bark  of  Ulmus 
Campestris,  or  Broad-leaved  Elm. 
Indigenous  and  cultivated  in 
Britain. 

ULMIC  ACID  and  ULMIN 
(ulmus,  the  elm).  These  are  sub- 
stances produced  by  boiling  cane- 
sugar  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid. 
Ulmin  is  present  in  the  mucila- 
ginous secretion  from  the  elm  and 
some  other  trees.  These  names 
were  changed  by  Berzelius  to 
geic  acid  (77),  earth)  from  his  dis- 
covering a  similar  substance  in 
vegetable  mould.  The  peculiar 
properties  of  manures,  soils,  and 
what  is  called  moss-water,  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  this  substance. 

ULNA  i^x^w,  the  cubit).  The 
large  bone   of    the   fore-arm,  so 


named  from  its  being  often  used  as 
a  measm-e,  under  the  term  ell. 
The  hinge-like  surface  at  the  elbow 
presents,  in  profile,  somewhat  of 
the  shape  of  the  letter  S,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  ulna.    See  Olecranon. 

ULNA'RIS  {iilna,  the  cubit). 
The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm,  viz.,  (1)  a  flexor  muscle, 
arising  from  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  OS  humeri,  and  inserted  into 
the  pisiform  bone  ;  and  (2)  an 
extensor  muscle,  arising  from  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
and  inserted  into  the  little  finger. 

ULTIMATE  and  PROXIMATE. 
Terms  employed  in  describing 
chemical  analysis,  the  former  de- 
noting the  resolution  of  substances 
into  their  absolute  elements,  the 
latter  their  resolution  into  secon- 
dary compounds.  These  terms  are 
generally  used  in  reference  to 
organic  bodies.  See  Analysis, 
Chemical. 

U'LTIMUM  MO'RIENS.  The 
last  to  die  ;  the  name  given  to  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  from  the 
fact  that  on  the  death  of  an  animal 
it  has  been  observed  to  contract 
after  the  other  cavities  have  ceased 
to  act. 

ULTRA-MARINE.  A  beautiful 
blue  pigment,  made  originally 
from  lapis  lazuli  or  lazulite.  The 
artificial  product  now  consists  of 
silica,  sulphur,  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  It  has  the  property  of 
neither  fading,  nor  becoming  tar- 
nished, on  exposure  to  the  air  or 
a  moderate  heat. 

U'LYA  LATI'SSIMA.  Broad 
green  laver  ;  an  Algaceous  plant, 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  Porphyra 
laciniata,  or  laciniated  purple  laver, 
but  said  to  be  employed  for  the 
same  culinary  purposes. 

UMBEL  [umhella,  dim.  of  vm- 
Ira,  a  shadow ;  by  meton,  an  um- 
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brella).  A  form  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  all  the  pedicels  of  the 
flowers  proceed  from  a  single 
point,  and  are  of  equal  length,  or 
corymbose.  When  each  pedicel 
bears  a  single  flower,  as  in  Eryn- 
gium,  the  umbel  is  said  to  be 
simple  ;  when  each  pedicel  divides, 
and  bears  other  umbels,  as  in 
Heracleum,  the  umbel  is  termed 
compound.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  assemblage  of  umbels  is  called 
the  universal  umbel,  each  of  the 
secondary  umbels  being  called  the 
partial  umlel  or  umbcllule.  The 
peduncles  which  support  the  partial 
umbels  are  called  radii.  See  In- 
florescence. 

UMBELLI'FER^.  Umbel- 
bearers  ;  a  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  consisting  of  herbs, 
seldom  shrubs,  with  fistular  fur- 
rowed stems  and  umbellate  in- 
florescence, and  characterized  by 
an  acrid,  poisonous  principle 
which  finds  its  fall  development 
in  hemlock,  cow-bane,  &c.  This 
is  one  of  the  best-marked  families 
of  plants  ;  so  much  so,  that  Jussieu 
says  the  whole  order  may  be  looked 
on  as  a  genus,  and  the  various 
subdivisions  and  genera  as  arrange- 
ments of  the  species.    See  Umbel. 

UMBER.  Sienna  or  Chestnut- 
brown.  A  brown  colouring  matter, 
found  native  as  a  clay-iron  ore  in 
Cyprus.  By  heat  it  assumes  a 
darker  tint,  and  is  then  known  as 
burnt  umber.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  oxide  of  iron  with  manganese, 
silica,  and  alumina.    See  Ochre. 

UMBI'LICUS  {umbo,  any  convex 
elevation  ;  the  boss  of  a  shield). 
The  navel.  The  term  umbilicus  is 
akin  to  the  ofxtpoKos  of  the  Greeks. 

1.  Umbilical  cord.  Funis  um- 
bilicalis.  A  cord  connecting  the 
fcetus  with  the  placenta,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  umbilical  vein  and 
the  two  umbilical  arteries  twisted 


together  like  a  rope,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  reflections  of  the 
chorion  and  the  amnios. 

2.  Umbilical  vesicle.  Vesicula 
umbilicalis.  A  small  sac,  situated 
between  the  chorion  and  the 
amnios,  and  connected  with  the 
foetus  by  the  umbilical  duct  which 
is  applied  to  the  umbilical  cord. 
The  vesicle  represents  the  remains 
of  the  yolk-sac. 

3.  Umbilical  region.  That  por- 
tion of  the  abdominal  parietes 
which  is  situated  about  2  inches 
around  the  umbilicus. 

4.  Umbilical  hernia.  Omphalo- 
cele. Hernia  of  the  bowels  at  the 
umbilicus. 

5.  The  term  umbilicus,  in  Botany, 
is  synonymous  with  hihmi  or 
cicatricula,  and  denotes  the  scar 
where  the  seed  is  united  with  the 
placenta.  The  centre  of  the  um- 
bilicus, through  which  the  nutrient 
vessels  pass  into  the  interior,  is 
called  the  omphalodium. 

U'NCIA  {i.q.  ovjKla,  a  Sicilian 
weight).  A  twelfth  part.  An 
ounce  ;  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound. 
Unciatim,  ounce  by  ounce. 

UNCIFO'RME  OS  {tcncus,  a 
hook, /orma,  likeness).  A  bone  of 
the  carpus,  or  wrist,  having  a  hook- 

l/'hICG  prOC6SS 

UNCIN'ATE  {uncinatus,  fitted 
with  a  hook).  Hook-shaped,  as  the 
uncinate  gyrus  of  the  brain  seen 
on  the  mesial  surface  of  the  tem- 
poral lobe. 

U'NCTIO ;  U'NCTUS  {ungere,  to 
anoint).  The  former  term  denotes 
the  act  of  anointing  or  smearing 
with  an  imguent.  The  latter 
denotes  an  ointment  or  unguent. 
See  Preface,  par.  3. 

UNDULA'TORY  THEORY  OF 
LIGHT  {undula,  a  little  wave). 
A  theory  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  light  is  the  result  of 
vibrations   existing    among  the 
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particles  of  an  exceedingly  attenu- 
ated essence,  or  ethereal  medium. 

UNGUE'NTUM  {ungere,  to 
anoint).  An  ointment ;  an  unctu- 
ous substance  for  external  appli- 
cation. When  composed  chiefly  of 
wax,  it  is  termed  cerate;  when 
fats  or  resins  are  used,  it  is  an 
ointment;  if  distilled,  fragrant 
waters  or  essential  oils  are  em- 
ployed, it  becomes  a  pomatum  or 
pomade  ;  occasionally,  with  refer- 
ence to  appearance,  it  acquires  the 
name  hittter,  paste,  &c. 

U'NGUES  ADU'NCI.  Curved 
nails ;  arched  and  hooked  nails, 
frequently  observed  in  scrofulous 
and  consumptive  persons,  and  in 
long-standing  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart. 

UNGUrCULATE  {unguiculus, 
dim.  of  unguis,  a  finger-nail). 
Clawed  ;  a  term  applied  to  a  petal 
furnished  with  an  unguis  or  claw, 
as  in  the  pink. 

U'NGUIS.  Literally,  a  finger- 
nail. Hence  the  term  is  applied 
to  a  collection  of  pus  between' the 
laminae  of  tlie  cornea,  when  the 
abscess  appears  to  be  shaped  like 
a  finger-nail.  The  term  ungula, 
or  claw,  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
collection  of  matter  in  the  eye. 
Ungula  is  derived  from  imguis, 
and  the  two  terms  probably  denote 
the  same  disease. 

1.  Phalanges  unguium.  The 
name  of  the  third,  extreme,  or 
distal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
toes. 

2.  Unguis  (in  Botany).  The 
lower  part  of  a  petal  which  tapers 
conspicuously  towards  the  base, 
as  in  the  pink.  The  upper  part 
is  called  the  limb.  The  petal  itself 
is  termed  imguiculate. 

UNICELLULAR  PLANTS. 
Plants  consisting  each  of  a  single 
■cell,  in  which  resides  the  entire 
organism,  and  the  power  of  both  ' 


nuti-ition  and  reproduction,  as 
the  yeast-plant. 

UNI-EQUIVALENT.  Another 
term  for  Tnon-atomic  or  monad,  as 
applied  to  elements.  See  Atomi- 
city. 

UNILO'CULAR  {unus,  one, 
loculus,  a  cell).  Having  one  cell 
or  cavity,  as  a  legume.  Bilocular, 
trilocular,  multilocular,  are  terms 
denoting  two-celled,  three-celled 
and  many-celled,  respectively, 

UNION  BY  THE  FIRST  IN- 
TENTION. The  growing  together 
of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  a  wound, 
when  brought  into  contact,  without 
suppuration.  When  wounds  heal 
by  suppurating,  gi-anulating,  &c., 
they  are  sometimes  said  to  heal  by 
the  second  intention. 

U'NIPOLAR.  A  term  applied 
by  Ehrmann  to  substances  of  the 
imperfect  conducting  power,  which 
are  capable  of  receiving  only  one 
kind  of  electricity,  when  made  to 
form  links  in  the  Voltaic  chain. 

UNISE'XUAL  {unus  sexus,  one 
sex).  Of  one  sex  onlj' ;  a  term 
applied  to  plants  whose  flowers 
contain  a  pistil  only,  or  a  stamen 
only,  as  distinguished  from  her- 
maphrodite plants,  whose  flowers 
contain  both  organs  of  repro- 
duction. 

UNIT-JAR.  An  apparatus  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Harris  for  charging 
Leyden  jars  with  kno^vn  proportions 
of  electricity,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity employed  being  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  charges. 

UNITARY  COMPOUND.  A 
compound  which  is  considered  as 
formed  of  one  group,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  binary  view  in 
which  it  is  represented  as  formed 
of  two  groups.     See  Atom,  and 

UNITY  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

A  term  suggestive  of  certain 
generalizations   in   anatomy  and 
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physiology,  and  capable  of  two 
applications  : — mie,  to  the  analo- 
gies which  exist  between  the  per- 
manent organization  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  certain  transitory 
states  of  the  higher  species  ;  the 
other,  to  the  correspondences  trace- 
able between  the  parts  composing 
the  organization  of  different  species. 
See  Homologies. 

UNNAMED  BONES.  Ossa 
innominata.  Two  large  bones, 
forming  the  sides  of  the  pelvis, 
and  so  called  from  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  them  nnder  one  name. 
Each  of  these  has,  however,  been 
divided  into  three  parts,  viz. : — 

1.  The  Os  ilium,  or  Hauncb- 
bone,  so  named  from  its  foming 
the  flank.  Tbe  fiat  npper  part  is 
called  the  ala,  or  wing ;  the  lower 
or  rounder  part,  the  body  of  the 
bone.  The  unnamed  line  (linea 
innominata)  is  that  which  divides 
the  ala  from  the  part  whicb  forms 
the  ti'ue  pelvis. 

2.  The  Os  ischium,  or  Hip-bone, 
placed  perpendicularly  under  the 
preceding.  The  round  protuberance 
on  which  we  rest  when  seated  is 
called  the  tuher,  or  os  sedentarium  ; 
and  that  portion,  of  which  one 
edge  forms  the  arch  of  the  pubes 
and  the  other  the  margin  of  the 
thjrroid  hole,  is  called  the  mmios, 
or  branch. 

3.  The  Os  pxibis,  or  Share-bone  ; 
so  named  from  the  Mons  Veneris 
being  placed  upon  it,  and  its  hair 
being  a  mark  of  puberty.  This 
bone  completes  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.,  the  body,  forming  part 
of  the  socket  of  the  thigh-bone  ; 
the  angle,  or  crest  ;  and  the  ramus, 
joining  the  ramus  of  the  ischium. 

UNTO-MOOL.  The  Indian 
name  of  the  Tylophora  asthma- 
Oca,  an  Asclepiadaceous  plant,  the 
root  and  leaves  of  which  are  con- 


sidered an  excellent  substitute  for 
ipecacuanha. 

UPAS.  Antsjar.  The  Antiaris 
toxicaria  of  Java,  an  Urticaceous 
plant,  one  of  the  most  virulent 
of  known  poisons,  the  concrete 
juice  of  which  has  nevertheless 
been  used  medicinally.  See  A7i- 
tiarin. 

Upas  Radja  or  Tjettek.  One  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  known 
poisons,  prepared  in  Java  from 
the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Strych- 
nos  Tieuie ;  it  acts  like  nux 
vomica,  but  in  a  more  violent 
manner. 

U'RACHUS  {olpov,  urine).  1. 
The  urinary  canal  of  a  fetus. 
2.  A  fibrous  cord  which  is  attached 
to  the  apex  of  the  bladder,  and 
ascends  to  the  umbilicus  ;  it  is 
formed  by  the  obliteration  of  a 
tubular  communication  in  the 
embryo  (the  pedicle  of  the  allan- 
tois),  and  appears  destined  solely 
to  fix  the  bladder. 

URAEMIA  {ovpov,  m-ine,  af^o, 
blood).  A  form  of  toxfemia,  due 
to  the  retention  in  the  blood  of 
certain  nitrogenous  substances 
which  should  be  excreted  by  the 
kidneys.  Uroimic  intoxication  is 
a  term  employed  to  denote  that 
peculiar  kind  of  poisoning  which 
results  from  the  accumulation  of 
m-ea  in  the  blood. 

U'RAMIL.  A  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  uric  acid.  It  occurs 
as  a  crystalline  powder,  or  in  den- 
dritic or  feathery  crystallizations, 
of  a  very  beautiful  aspect.  By 
evaporation  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  uramilic  acid  is  obtained. 

URA'NIUM.  A  rare  metal,  of 
an  u-on  colom-,  discovered  in  1789, 
in  the  mineral  called,  from  its 
black  colour,  pitch-blende.  It  was 
named  by  Klaproth  after  the  new 
planet  tjranus,  the  discovery  of 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1781. 
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URANO  -  PLASTIC  {ovpavos, 
the  palate,  irKao-riKds,  fit  for 
moulding).  The  designation  of 
an  operation  for  closing  fissures 
of  the  hard  palate.  Ennius  has 
cceli  palatum. 

URARI.    See  Wooraly. 

U'RATE.  A  compound  of  mlc 
or  lithic  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base. 

URATOSIS.  A  terra  suggested 
by  Sir  W.  Roberts  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  urate  of  soda  in  the  joints 
and  other  tissues  of  the  body,  a 
condition  which  may  be  due  to 
other  diseases  than  gout. 

URCEOLA'RIS  {urceolus,  dim. 
of  urceus,  a  pitcher).  Pitcher- 
or  cup-shaped  ;  a  term  applied  to 
favus  dispersus. 

URCE'OLUS  (dim.  of  tirceus,  a 
Avater-pitcher).  A  small  pitcher- 
like body,  formed  by  the  two  bracts 
which,  in  the  genus  Carex,  become 
confluent  at  their  edges,  and  en- 
close the  pistil. 

U'REA  (oSpoi/,  urine).  The 
essential  solid  constituent  of  urine, 
considered  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  liver  upon  some  of  the 
nitrogenous  substances  in  the 
blood.  Urea  is  the  last  term  of 
the  products  of  oxidation  of  the 
nitrogenous  tissues.  Its  synthe- 
tical formation  by  Wohler  in  1828 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  study 
of  organic  chemistry. 

URE'DO  (urere,  to  burn).  1. 
An  itching  or  burning  sensation 
of  the  skin,  which  accompanies 
several  diseases.  2.  A  synonym  of 
Urticaria  or  Nettle-rash.  3.  A 
blast  or  blight  of  plants. 

UREI'DES.  Substances  which 
bear  the  same  relation  to  urea  that 
the  amides  bear  to  ammonia. 

URE'SIS ;  URE'MA  {oipdcv,  to 
make  water).  These  terms  are 
used  by  Hippocrates.  The  former 
denotes  the  act  of  making  water  ; 


the  latter  is  synonymous  with 
odpov,  urine,  the  result.  See  Pre- 
face, par.  2. 

URE'TER  {uhpnriip,  from 
to  make  water).    The  urinary  duct, 
or  membranous  tube  which  trans- 
mits the  urine  from  the  kidney  into 
the  bladder.   Ureteritis,  inflamma 
tion  of  the  ureter. 

U'RETHANE.  An  ether  of 
carbonic  acid.  A  compound  of 
ethyl,  which  may  be  viewed  as 
chloro-carbonic  ether,  in  which 
amidogen  (NHg)  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  chlorine.  Dumas  gave 
this  name  to  a  substance  which 
he  considered  to  be  a  combination 
of  m-ea  with  carbonic  etlier.  Ethyl- 
urethane  has  been  lately  used  as  a 
hypnotic. 

URE'THRA  {ovp'fiepa,  from 
ohpew,  to  make  water).  The  ex- 
cretory canal  of  the  bladder,  com- 
mencing "at  the  neck  of  this  organ, 
and  terminating  at  the  meatus 
urinarius.  It  is  divided  into  three 
portions,  viz.: — 

1.  The  prostatic  portion,  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
situated  in  the  prostate  gland. 

2.  The  memhraiums  2^ortion,  a 
little  less  than  an  inch  in  length, 
and  situated  within  the  two  layers 
of  the  deep  perineal  fascia. 

3.  The  spongy  portion,  so  named 
from  being  enclosed  by  the  corpus 
spongiosum  penis.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum forms  the  hiUb,  and  hence  the 
included  urethra  is  called  the 
bulbous  portion. 

URETHRAL  FEVER.  See 
Catheter  Fever. 

URETHRI'TIS  {ohpiiBpa,  m-e- 
thra,  and  itis).  Injiammatio 
^irethrm.  Inflammation  of  the 
urethra,  due  to  the  poison  of 
gouon'haa,  to  the  irritation  of  a 
foreign  body,  and  to  other  causes. 
URETHROPLA'STY  {ovp4)dpa, 
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urethra,  irKacraw,  to  mould).  The 
operation  for  urinary  fistula  by 
plastic  surt;ery. 

URETHROSCOPE.    See  Endo- 
scope. 

URETHROTO'MIA  {ovpi)dpa, 
lu-ethra,  rofj.^,  section).  Urethro- 
tomy ;  incision  into  the  xu'ethra, 
either  from  the  inside  {internal), 
or  from  the  outside  {external).  The 
instrument  for  performing  the 
operation  is  termed  a  urethro- 
tome. 

URE'TICA  {ovpr,TiK6s,  pro- 
moting urine).  Medicines  which 
promote  a  discharge  of  urine. 

URIC  ACID  {odpoi',  urine). 
Lithic  acid.  A  common  consti- 
tuent of  urinary  and  gouty  concre- 
tions, of  healthy  urine  and  other 
secretions,  combined  with  ammonia 
or  some  other  alkali.  In  urinary 
deposits  it  occurs  under  the 
familiar  names  "yellow  and  red 
sand."    See  Guano. 

Uric  oxide.  Xanthic  oxide.  A 
species  of  calculus  occurring  in  the 
bladder. 

URIC  GROUP  {olpov,  urine). 
A  group  of  chemical  compounds, 
derivates  or  congeners  of  uric 
acid. 

URIC-ffi'MIA  {o^pov,  urine, 
aXi>.a,  blood).  A  term  denoting 
excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 
See  Lithcemia. 

URIDRO'SIS  {oZpov,  urine, 
X^pcaais,  a  perspiring,  from  '/Spois, 
sweat).    Urinous  perspu'ation. 

URILE.  A  compound  radical, 
supposed  to  exist  in  uric  acid  and 
the  products  of  its  decomposition. 
It  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and 
carbonic  oxide. 

URI'NA  {oZpov,  urine).  Urine  ; 
the  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
from  the  arterial  blood.  The 
Ancients  considered  the  urine  as  a 
kind  of  extract  of  animal  sub- 
stances, a  true  lixivium,  by  which 


everything  impure  in  the  animal 
economy  was  washed  away  ;  hence 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  lotium. 

1.  tfrina  chyli ;  urina  potHs. 
These  terms  denote,  respectively, 
the  urine  secreted  subsequently  to 
the  digestion  of  food,  and  the 
tasteless  limpid  urine  secreted  after 
fluids  have  been  taken. 

2.  Urine,  chylous.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  urine  which,  on  cooling, 
gelatinizes  spontaneously,  assum- 
ing the  appearance  and  consistence 
of  blanc-mange.  It  contains  fatty 
matter  in  a  molecular  state. 

3.  Urine,  incontinence  of.  The 
involuntary  flow  of  the  urine  out 
of  the  bladder.  It  is  the  reverse  of 
retention. 

4.  Urine,  retention  of.  An  in- 
ability, total  or  partial,  of  expel- 
ling the  urine  contained  in  the 
bladder. 

5.  Urine,  suppression  of.  This 
affection  properly  points  out  a 
defect  in  the  secretion  of  the 
kidneys.    See  Ischuria. 

6.  Urinary,  fistula.  A  deep, 
narrow  ulcer,  leading  into  some  of 
the  m'inary  passages. 

7.  Urinary  abscess.  Exti'avasa- 
tions  of  urine  may  be  in  three 
different  states :  the  fluid  may  be 
collected  in  a  particular  pouch  ;  or 
it  may  be  widely  difi"used  in  the 
cellular  membrane ;  or  it  may 
present  itself  in  a  purulent  form, 
after  having  excited  inflammation 
and  suppuration  in  the  parts  among 
which  it  is  situated. 

8.  Urinary  de^oosits.  These  were 
divided  by  Prout  into  pulverulent 
or  amoi'phous  sediments ;  crystal- 
line sediments,  or  gravel ;  and 
solid  concretions,  or  calculi,  formed 
by  aggregation  of  the  latter  sedi- 
ments.   See  Calculus. 

9.  Urinal.  Urinatorium.  A 
vessel  for  receiving  the  urine  in 
cases  of  incontinence. 
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10.  Urin-temia  {atfia,  blood). 
Urcemia.  The  presence  of  urea  or 
urinary  elements  in  the  blood. 

11.  Urino-rmter  (nerpov,  a  mea- 
sure). A  small  insti-ament,  con- 
sti'ucted  on  the  principle  of  a 
common  hydrometer,  for  estimat- 
ing the  density  of  the  urine. 

URI'TIS.  A  term  applied  to 
blisters  occasioned  by  a  bm-n  or 
scald,  but  it  is  a  scandal  of  ter- 
minology. The  only  meaning  it 
suggests,  is  inflammation  of  urine ! 

URN.  The  peculiar  "theca  or 
capsule  of  mosses,  containing  the 
spores.  It  is  placed  at  the  apex  of 
a  stalk  or  seta,  bearing  on  its 
summit  a  hood  or  cahjptra,  and 
closed  by  a  lid  or  operculum. 

UROBILIN.  Hydrohilirubin. 
A  substance  found  in  urinary  pig- 
ment ;  it  may  be  produced  by 
the  reduction  of  bilirubin  and 
biliverdin. 

URO-CHROME  {odpov,  lu-iue, 
(ppu/xa,  colour).  Purpurine.  The 
Ijrincipal  colouring  matter  of 
urine. 

UROGE'NITAL  CANAL.  Uro- 
genital sinus.  The  proximal  por- 
tion of  the  allantois  in  the  foetus 
into  which  open  tlie  Miillerian  and 
WoliBan  ducts.  From  it  are  formed 
the  bladder  and  a  portion  of  the 
genital  apparatus. 

UROH^'MATIN  {oZpov,  urine, 
and  Immatin).  The  pigment  ob- 
served in  the  urine  in  febrile 
diseases,  owing  to  an  excessive 
destruction  of  blood-corpuscles. 

U'RO-HYAL  (oypo,  the  taU  or 
underpart,  and  hyoides  os).  A 
constituent  bone  of  the  haemal 
spine  of  most  fishes,  directed 
backward.    See  Vertebra. 

UROPLA'NIA  {o5pov,  urine, 
irxAur],  wandering).  Erratic  urine  ; 
an  affection  in  which  the  urine  is 
conveyed  to  various  parts  of  the 
body,  as  to  the  salivary  glands,  the 


stomach,  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  &c. 

UROPOIE'TIC  {oZpov,  urine, 
iroi7)TiKus,  capable  of  making,  pro- 
ductive). A  Greek  term  applied  to 
the  system  othermse  expressed  by 
the  Latin  term  urinary. 

URO'XANTHIN  {ovpov,  urine, 
i,avQ6s,  yellow).  A  yellow  colour- 
ing matter  contained  in  imne. 

URSIN.  A  crystalline  principle 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Uva  ursi.  It  is  considered  as  an 
impure  arbutin. 

URTICA'RIA  {urtica,  a  nettle). 
Enanthesis  urticaria ;  Uredo. 
Nettle-rash  ;  a  transient  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  characterized 
by  the  eruption  of  small,  round, 
oval,  or  wheal-like  elevations,  of  a 
whiter  or  redder  tint  than  the 
healthy  skin.  It  is  named  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  eruption  to 
that  produced  by  the  nettle.  The 
varieties,  distinguished  by  WiUan, 
are  six  in  number  : — 

1.  Urticaria  fehrilis.  Febiile 
nettle-rash,  marked  by  severe  con- 
stitutional disorder.  This  and  the 
following  one  are  acute  varieties. 

2.  Urticaria  conferta.  Dense 
nettle-rash,  distinguished  by  the 
greater  number,  aud  frequent  coa- 
lescence, of  the  wheals. 

3.  Urticaria  evanida.  Evanes- 
cent nettle-rash,  appearing  and 
disappearing  upon  the  skin  in  the 
form  of  white,  roimdish  promi- 
nences and  wheals,  without  febrile 
symptoms,  and  mth  ti-ifling  red- 
ness. This  and  the  three  follow- 
ing are  chronic  varieties. 

4.  UHicariaperstans.  Persistent 
nettle-rash,  differing  from^  the 
preceding  variety  only  in  the  per- 
sistent character  of  the  eruption. 

5.  Urticaria  sichciitanea.  Sub- 
cutaneous nettle-rash,  a  nervous 
aflection  of  the  limbs,  accompanied 
at  intervals  with  an  eruption  of 
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nettle-rash.  But  "stinging"  and 
pricking  in  the  integument  is  a 
common  symptom  in  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  surely 
affords  no  grounds  for  the  designa- 
tio7i  subcutanea,  as  applied  to  this 
variety. 

6.  Urticaria  tuberosa.  Tuberous 
nettle-rash,  characterized  by  the 
production  of  elevations  of  consid- 
erable size,  extending  deeply  into 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

URTICA'TION  {urtica,  a  nettle). 
The  act  of  whipping  a  palsied  or 
benumbed  limb  with  nettles,  to 
restore  its  feeling. 

U'RYL.  Cyanoxalic  acid.  A 
radical  supposed  to  exist  in  uric 
acid  and  its  compounds. 

U'SNEIN.  Usnic  acid.  A  yel- 
low crystalline  compound,  obtained 
from  different  lichens  of  the  genus 
Usnea. 

U'SQUEBAUGH  (uisgue  heatha, 
Irish,  water  of  life).  A  cordial, 
made  of  brandy,  saffron,  mace, 
orange-peel,  citrons,  and  sugar. 

USTILAGO.  A  mould-fungus 
found  in  the  form  of  a  powder  (the 
conidia)  in  the  ears  of  barley,  wheat, 
and  oats.    See  Necrosis. 

U'STIO  {urere,  to  burn).  A 
burning,  searing,  or  cauterizing. 
"Si  costa  cariosa  est,  inutilis 
ustio." — Celsiis.  The  term  usiula- 
tion  is  used  in  pharmacy  for  the 
roasting  or  drying  of  moist  sub- 
stances, preparatory  to  pulverizing 
them. 

UTERI'NA  (uterus,  the  womb). 
A  class  of  medicines  which  act 
specifically  on  the  uterus,  as  em- 
menagogues  and  ecbolics. 

U'TERINE  (uterus,  the  womb). 
Belonging  to  the  uterus  ;  born  of 
the  same  mother,  but  by  a  different 
father. 

U'TERO-GESTA'TION.  The 
period  of  pregnancy,  commencing 
with  conception,  and  terminating 
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with  delivery  ;  its  ordinary  dura- 
tion is  forty  weeks. 

U'TERUS.  The  womb  ;  a  flat- 
tened organ,  of  a  pyriform  shape, 
having  its  base  turned  upward, 
and  corresponding  in  its  direction 
with  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the 
pelvis.  It  is  distinguished  into 
four  parts,  viz.,  the  fundus,  or 
upper  part ;  the  hody,  or  the 
largest  part ;  the  cervix,  or  the 
narrow  neck  ;  and  the  os  tincce,  or 
the  orifice. 

Terms  connected  with  arrested 
development  of  the  uterus.  1. 
Uterus  hipartitus.  Rudimentary 
uterus,  generally  composed  of  two 
horns,  solid  or  hollow,  of  the  size 
of  a  pea  or  millet-seed.  2.  Uterus 
foetalis  vel  infantilis.  Uterus  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  the  walls 
so  thin  as  to  have  suggested  the 
term  Uteribs  onemhranaceus,  and, 
from  its  coming  on  in  young  per- 
sons after  delivery,  atrophia  uteri 
prcecox.  3.  The  unhorned  partite 
uterus  is  termed  uterus  bilocularis, 
or  septtis;  and  this,  when  the 
septum  is  complete  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  uterus,  is 
called  uterus  septus  duplex;  when 
incomplete,  xiterus  suhseptus. 

UTERUS  MASCULINUS.  A 
small  sac  opening  into  the  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra. 

UTRFCULUS  (dim.  of  uter,  a 
leathern  bag).  A  little  sac ;  a 
microscopic  cell  in  the  structure 
of  an  egg,  of  an  animal,  or  of  a 
plant.  llence  the  term  utriculus 
communis,  applied  to  the  larger  of 
the  two  sacs  of  the  vestibule;  the 
smaller  is  called  sacculu^  proprius. 

1.  Utriculus  prostaticus.  An- 
other name  for  the  sinus  pocularis, 
a  small  csecal  sac,  situated  in  front 
of  the  veru  montanum. 

2.  Utriculus,  in  Botany.  The 
peculiar  fruit  of  Amaranthus,  Chen- 
opodium,  &c.    It  is  a  caryopsis, 
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the  pericarp  of  whicli  has  no 
adhesion  with  the  integuments 
of  the  seeds.  It  is  also  called 
cystidium, 

UVA.  A  berry,  consisting  of 
seeds  embedded  in  pulp,  superior, 
the  outer  portion  of  the  pericarp 
being  thin-skinned,  as  in  vitis, 
Eolanum,  &c.    See  Berry. 

UVA;  HVM  FASSM.  The 
former  term  denotes  the  fruit  of 
Vitis  vinifera,  in  the  natural  state 
of  the  grape.  The  latter  denotes 
the  grapes  when  spread  out,  dried, 
and  become  raisins.  "  Passus  " 
is  the  passive  participle  of  x>an- 
dere,  to  spread  out. 

U'VEA.  The  posterior  layer  of 
the  iris,  said  to  be  named  from  its 


resemblance  in  colour  to  the  uva 
or  ripe  grape.    See  Iris. 

U'VIO  ACID  {uva,  a  grape). 
Racemic  add.  An  acid  isomeric 
with  tartaric  acid,  but  differing  in 
certain  respects,  as  in  its  relations 
to  polarized  light,  &c. 

U'VULA  (dim.  of  uva,  a  grape). 
The  fleshy,  conical  body  which 
hangs  down  from  the  middle  of 
the  soft  palate  or  velum,  of  which 
it  is  a  prolongation. 

1.  Uvula  cerehelU.  The  desig- 
nation of  one  of  the  four  lobules  of 
the  cerebellum.    See  Nodulus. 

2.  Uvula  vesicce.  A  small  tu- 
bercle, situated  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  formed  by  the  projection 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 
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VACCINA'TION.  Vaccine  in- 
oculation ;  the  process  by  which  a 
peculiar  specific  disease — vaccinia 
or  the  cow-pox  {vacca,  a  cow) — is 
introduced  into  the  human  system 
with  the  view  of  protecting  it  from 
an  attack  of  small-pox. 

VACCINATION  -  SYPHILIS. 
Syphilis  is  contracted  by  the  inocu- 
lation of  impure  vaccine  lymph. 

VACCINA'TOR  (PEN).  An 
instrument  invented  by  Dr.  R.  H. 
Hilliard  for  performing  vaccination. 
It  is  made  like  a  drawing-pen,  such 
as  accompanies  sets  of  mathematical 
instruments. 

VACCINE  -  MATTER.  The 
lymph  contained  within  the  vac- 
cine-vesicle. 

VACCINE'LLA  (dim.  of  vaccinia, 
cow-pox).  The  name  given  to  a 
secondary  eruption  of  vesicles  which 
sometimes  occurs  during  the  course 
of  the  vaccine-pock. 

VACCI'NIA    {vacca,     a  cow). 


Variola  vaccina.  Cow-pox  ;  Cow- 
small-pox  ;  the  small-pox  of  cattle  ; 
a  contagious  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  prevalent  among  cattle,  and 
occasionally  communicated  to  man. 
As  it  occurs  in  the  Cow  in  a  sporadic 
form,  it  is  termed  natural  cow-pox  ; 
as  it  results  from  contagion  commun- 
icated by  thejhand  of  the  milker, 
it  is  called  casual  cow-pox. 

Cow-pox  is  said  to  be  retarded, 
when  the  course  of  the  vesicle  is 
delayed  for  a  day  or  two  ;  accelerated, 
when  the  course  of  the  vesicle  is 
some  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  in 
advance  of  the  usual  period  ;  and 
irregular  and  spicrious,  when  any 
deviation  occurs  from  the  perfect 
character  of  the  vesicle,  and  the 
regular  development  of  the  areola. 

VA'CCINIC  ACID  {vacca,_  a 
cow).  An  acid  which  sometimes 
replaces  the  butyric  and  caproic  acids 
in  butter. 

VACCI'NIFER  {vaccinia,  cow- 
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pox,  ferre,  to  carry).  The  subject 
from  whom  vaccine-matter  is  taken 
lor  the  purpose  of  vaccination. 

VACUO'LES  {vixcuus,  empty). 
Small  clear  spaces,  filled  with  water 
or  other  fluid,  within  the  cell 
protoplasm.  The  contractile  vacuole 
is  found  in  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  exhibiting 
rhythmic  movements  of  expansion 
and  contraction. 

VA'CUUM     [vacuus,  empty). 
Literally,  an  empty  place.  This 
term  generally  denotes  the  interior 
of  a  close  vessel,  from  which  the 
atmospheric  air  and  every  other  gas 
have  been  extracted,   as   in  the 
Torricellian  vacuum  of  the  barom- 
1  eter.    The  vacimm  of  the  air-pump 
:  is  always  imperfect ;  the  vessel  is, 
;  nevertheless,  termed  an  exhausted 

I  7'CCCL'VC7*m 

VAGI'NA.  Literally,  a  sheath. 
'  The  membranous  canal  which 
I  extends  from  the  vulva  to  the  cervix 
1  uteri. 

1.  Vagina  funiculi  uinbilicalis, 
■  The  reflected  tube  of  the  amnion, 

which  sheaths  the  umbilical  cord. 

2.  Vagina  inedullaris.  The  me- 
I  dullary  sheath  or  external  coat  of 
1  the  nerve-fibre,  corresponding  with 
:  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscular 
t  fibre. 

3.  Vagin(B  occlusio.  Closure  of 
!  the  vagina,  from  obliteration  of  the 
1  passage  itself,  or  from  hypertrophy 
;  and  iinperforation  of  the  hymen. 

4.  Vaginalis  pulsus.  A  term 
;  applied  by  Osiander  to  the  increased 

pulsation  of  the  arteria  vaginalis, 
'  which  occurs  in  pregnancy  during 
I  the  imminence  of  abortion,  &c. 

.5.  Vaginitis.  An  unclassical  term 
ifor  inflammation  of  the  vagina, 
(  denoting,  however,  the  vaginal  var- 
I  i  iety  of  leucorrhcea,  as  distinguished 
I  f  from  the  uterine  variety.  Follicular 
\^'oaginitis,  or  follicular  inflammation 
I '  of  the  vulva,  consists  of  an  ac- 


cumulation of  sebaceous  matter,  or 
an  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles  scattered  over  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vulva. 

6.  Vaginismus.  An  involuntary 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  mouth  of 
the  vagina,  attended  with  such 
excessive  supersensitiveness  as  to 
form  a  complete  barrier  to  'coition. 
— Dr.  Marion  Sims. 

7.  The  term  Vagina  is  applied,  in 
Botany,  to  a  leafy  expansion  sur- 
rounding the  stem  of  some  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants.  Occasionally 
the  petiole  embraces  the  branch  from 
which  it  springs,  and  in  such  cases 
is  said  to  be  sheathing,  and  is  even 
called  a  sheath  or  vagina,  as  in 
grasses. 

VAGINA'LIS  GUL.E  [vagina,  a 
sheath).  A  muscular  coat,  chiefly 
of  longitudinal  fibres,  surrounding 
the  tube  of  the  oesophagus,  like  a 
sheath. 

VAGI'TUS  [vagire,  to  cry  as  a 
child  or  infant).  The  crying  of 
young  children.  Celsus  applies  the- 
term  to  the  screaming  of  a  patient 
under  the  surgeon's  hands. 

VAGI'TUS  UTEPJ'NUS.  The 
cvying  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

VA'GUS  (Lat.  vagus,  wandering). 
The  vagus  nerve  is  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  ;  the  vagus  nucleus, 
the  nucleus  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

VALERIA'NA  OFFICINALIS. 
Valerian  ;  an  indigenous  and  also 
cultivated  plant  in  Britain ;  its 
short  yellowish-white  rhizome,  with 
numerous  fibrous  roots,  is  used  in 
medicine. 

1.  Valerianic  acid.  A  volatile 
liquid  acid  found  native  in  valerian 
root,  and  prepared  artificially  by  the 
oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol,  to  which 
it  bears  the  same  relation  as  acetic 
acid  bears  to  vinic  alcohol. 

2.  Valerianic  group.     A  series 
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of  chemical  substances,  each  sup- 
posed to  contain,  or  be  derived  from, 
the  theoretical  radical  valeryl. 

3.  Valerol.  The  name  of  one  of 
the  oils — the  less  volatile — com- 
posing the  oil  of  valerian.  Valerin 
is  a  combination  of  valerianic  acid 
and  glycerin. 

VALETUDINA'RIAN  {valetudo, 
the  state  of  health,  good  or  bad). 
One  who  is  weakly,  sickly,  or  infirm 
of  health. 

VALETUDINA'RIUS.  Of  or 
belonging  to  valetudo,  a  state  of 
liealth,  good  or  bad,  but  usually 
employed  in  medical  language  in 
the  latter  sense.  The  term  is 
adjective,  the  substantive  being 
understood :  thus  valetudinariiis 
(homo)  is  a  person  in  ill-health,  an 
invalid,  a  valetudinarian  ;  valctud- 
inarium  {cedificiitm)  is  a  building 
for  sick  people,  a  sick-room,  an 
infirmary. 

VALETU'DO  {valere,  to  be 
healthy).  A  state  of  health, 
whether  good  or  bad.  The  term 
is  used  by  classical  writers  in 
both  senses,  and  applied  to  states 
of  body  and  of  mind.  See  Vale- 
tiidinarius. 

VALGUS  ;  VARUS.  Valgus  is, 
having  legs  bent  outwards,  bow- 
legged  ;  varus  is,  knock-kneed, 
having  the  legs  turned  inwards. 
"  Valgos,  qui  diversas  suras 
habeant ;  e  contrario,  vari  dicun- 
tur  incurva  crura  habentes."  See 
Club-foot. 

VALLE'CULA  UNGUIS  (valle- 
cula, dim.  of  vallis,  a  valley).  A 
fold  of  the  derma  into  which  the 
root  of  the  nail  is  implanted,  and 
which  acts  the  part  of  a  follicle  to 
the  nail. 

VALLEIX'S  POINTS.  Points 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  pressure 
on  which  in  cases  of  neuralgia 
causes  increased  pain. 

VALLEY    (vallis).  Vallecula. 


The  name  of  a  depression  of  the 
cerebellum,  in  which  is  lodged  the 
commencement  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row. 

VALSA'LVA,  SINUSES  OF. 
The  name  of  three  prominences, 
formed  by  dilatation  of  the  walls 
of  the  aorta,  in  the  places  which 
correspond  to  the  sigmoid  valves. 

VALSALVA'S  METHOD.  An 
inflation  of  air  into  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  tympanic  cavity  by 
forcible  expiration  with  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  closed. 

VALVATE  (valvatus,  having 
folding-doors).  A  tenn  applied  to 
that  form  of  vernation  and  resti- 
vation  in  which  the  leaves  and  the 
petals  are  arranged  nearly  in  a 
circle,  at  the  same  level,  touching 
one  another  by  their  edges,  with- 
out overlapping,  as  in  the  calyx  of 
mallow. 

VALVE  (valvce,  folding-doors). 
A  close  lid  afiixed  to  a  tube  or 
opening  in  some  vessel,  by  means 
of  a  hinge  or  other  movable  joint, 
and  which  can  be  opened  only  in 
one  direction.  Hence  it  signifies 
a  membranous  partition  within 
the  cavity  of  an  organ  or  vessel 
which  opens  to  admit  the  passage 
of  fluid  in  one  direction,  but 
closes  to  prevent  its  return  in  the 
other,  as  in  the  heart  and  veins. 

Valves  in  Botany.  1.  A  term 
applied  to  the  parts  into  which 
certain  fruits  separate,  exhibiting 
the  various  forms  of  valvular 
dehiscence — the  septicidal,  the 
loculicidal,  and  the  septifragal ; 
the  axis  of  the  fruit  from  which 
the  valves  separate,  in  cases  in 
which  a  distinct  axis  exists,  is 
termed  the  cohiiiulla.  2.  The 
term  valve  has  also  been  applied 
collectively  to  the  three  classes  of 
bracts  of  which  the  flower  of 
grasses  is  composed.  3.  It  also 
denotes  the  opening  in  the  cells  of 
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authers,  which  occurs  when  the 
pollen  is  about  to  be  discharged. 

VALVES,  ACTIVE ;  PASSIVE. 
The  valves  of  the  heart  are  dis- 
tinguished into  the  active  and  the 
passive,  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  mth  the  muscular 
columns.  The  active  valves  are 
the  tricuspid  and  the  mitral  ;  the 
passive  are  the  mere  folds  of 
lining  membrane,  viz.,  the  semi- 
lunar, the  Eustachian,  and  the 
coronary. 

VA'LVULA  (dim.  of  valve). 
A  little  valve. 

1.  Valvula  Vicusscnii.  Valvula 
cerebri.  The  name  of  a  lamina 
which  ascends,  behind  the  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina,  towards  the 
cerebellum.  Vieussens  was  a 
French  anatomist  (1641-1720). 

2.  Valvulce  conniventes.  Numer- 
ous transverse  folds  observed 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine, 

VA'NADIC  ACID.  An  acid 
obtained  from  vanadiate  of  lead. 
It  is  distinguished  from  chromic 
acid  by  yielding  a  blue  solution, 
when  deoxidized,  instead  of  a  green 
one. 

VANA'DIUM  [Vanadis,  a 
Scandinavian  deity).  A  very  rare 
metal,  found  combined  with  lead 
and  iron  ores.  It  occurs  in  the 
state  of  vanadic  acid. 

VANDYKE  EED.  A  brilliant 
scarlet  pigment,  employed  as  an 
oil  and  water  colour,  also  in  calico- 
printing  and.  dyeing. 

VAN  I'LL  A.    The  dried  fruit  of 
the  Vanilla  aromatica,  and  pro- 
bably of  other  species,  used  in  the 
manufacture     of    chocolate,  of 
■  liqueurs,   &c.    The  name  is  de- 
I  rived  from  "vayniUa,"  a  diminu- 
1  tive  of  "  vayna,"  which  in  Spanish 
!  signifies  a  knife-  or  seissor-case, 
1  the  fruit  being  long  and  cylindri- 
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cal,  resembling  the  sheath  of  a 
knife.  After  being  preserved  a 
certain  time,  vanilla  generally 
becomes  covered  with  crystal- 
line needles,  constituting  vanillic 
acid.  Vanillin  is  the  odorous 
principle  of  vanilla. 

VAPOR.  A  term  applied  to  a 
liquid  prepared  for  inhnlation,  as 
of  chlorine,  iodine,  conia,  creasote, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

VAPORA'RIUM  {vapor,  va- 
pour). Balneum  -vaporis.  A  va- 
pour-bath. A  steam-pipe  in  the 
Roman  baths,  for  conveying  heat 
to  the  sweating-room.  See  Bal- 
neum and  Bath. 

VAPORI'ZATION.  The  con- 
version of  a  liquid  or  solid  body 
into  vapour.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  heads,  viz.  — 

1.  Ebullition,  or  the  production 
of  vapour  so  rapidly,  that  its  es- 
cape causes  a  visible  commotion 
in  the  liquid  ;  the  temperature  at 
which  this  takes  place  is  called 
the  boiling  point. 

2.  JEvaporation,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  vapour  in  a  quiet  and 
insensible  manner  at  common 
temperatures.    See  Sublimation. 

VAPOROLES.  Small  thin  glass 
capsules  containing  a  very  volatile 
drug,  and  enclosed  in  cotton  wool 
and  an  external  wrapper  ;  the  cap- 
sule is  readily  crushed  and  the 
vapour  inhaled. 

VAPOUR  {vapor).  Any  liquid 
expanded  into  an  elastic  or  gaseous 
fluid,  by  means  of  heat.  It  differs 
from  gas  in  its  want  of  permanency, 
for  it  returns  into  the  liquid  state 
when  exposed  to  a  diminished  tem- 
perature. Bodies  which  are  so 
convertible  by  heat,  are  termed 
volatile ;  those  which  resist  the 
heat  of  the  furnace  without  vapor- 
izing, are  said  to  be  fixed  in  the  fire. 
See  Gas  and  Mist. 

VAPOUR-DOUCHE.     A  topi- 
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cal  vapour-bath,  consisting  in  the 
direction  of  a  jet  of  aqueous  vapour 
on  some  part  of  the  body. 

VAPOUR,  OPALESCENT.  An 
appellation  of  what  has  sometimes 
been  termed  red  or  orange  steam. 
It  is  a  condition  of  condensed  and 
condensing  aqueous  vapour,  which 
at  a  particular  stage  of  the  process 
presents  an  orange  red  colour  of 
transmitted  light. 

VAREO.  The  French  name  for 
keljo  or  incinerated  sea-weed. 

VARICE'LLA  {varicula,  dim. 
of  varus,  a  pimple).  Chicken- 
pox  ;  a  contagious  febrile  disease, 
which  is  attended  by  an  eruption 
of  vesicles,  does  not  last  longer 
than  a  week,  and  does  not  recur 
in  the  same  individual.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  occur : — 

1.  Varicella  Icntiformis  (Willan). 
Flat,  red  elevations,  each  with  a 
central  vesicle  ;  the  vesicle  never 
exceeding  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  no  permanent  scar. 

2.  Varicella  coniformis  (Willan). 
Swine-pox.  Vesicles  with  hard 
inllamed  border;  fluid  becoming 
purulent  ;  permanent  scar. 

3.  Varicella  glohularis  (Willan). 
Hives.  Vesicles  larger  than  in 
the  first  variety,  and  the  cuta- 
neous hardness  less  than  in  the 
second. 

4.  Varicella  sine  varicellis 
(Wilson).  The  constitutional 
aft'ection  present,  but  unattended 
by  the  eruption, 

5.  Varicella  solidescens,  verru- 
cosa, papularis,  &c.  Stone-pox ; 
horn-pox ;  wart-pox.  A  form  of 
true  small-pox. 

6.  Varicella  cellulosa  (Cross). 
Pustular  umbilicated  varicella 
(Wilson)  ;  Variola  varicelloides 
(Gregory)  ;  names  for  that  form 
of  modified  small-pox  which  most 
resembles  Varicella. 

VA'RICOCELE  {varix,   a  dis- 


tended vein,  KT)\7i,  a  tumor). 
Cirsocele ;  Spermatocele.  An  un- 
classical  term  for  a  varicose  en- 
largement of  the  spermatic  veins, 
resembling  hernia. 

VARICOSITY.  By  varix  is 
denoted  a  partial  and  limited 
dilatation  of  a  vein  ;  by  varicosity, 
its  general  dilatation,  with  those 
other  morbid  changes  which  attend 
the  varicose  vein. 

VARIEGATION  IN  PLANTS. 
A  general  terra  denoting  the 
arrangement  of  two  or  more  colours 
in  the  leaves,  petals,  and  other 
parts  of  plants.  These  parts  are 
said  to  be  marhled,  when  a  surface 
is  traversed  by  irregular  veins  of 
colour,  like  a  block  of  marble  ; 
discoidal,  when  there  is  a  single 
large  spot  of  colour  in  the  centre 
of  some  other  colour ;  ocellaled, 
when  a  broad  spot  of  some  colour 
has  another  spot  of  a  different 
colour  within  it,  like  a  little  eye  ; 
tessellated,  when  the  colours  are 
disposed  in  small  squares,  like 
those  of  a  tessellated  pavement ; 
lettered,  when  the  spots  of  colour 
present  the  form  and  appearance 
of  letters.  Other  terms  are  em- 
ployed of  more  common  use,  and 
requiring  no  explanation,  assti-ipcd, 
dotted,  banded,  &c. 

VARIETY.  A  term  applied  by 
naturalists  to  a  gi'oup  of  individuals, 
whether  of  plants  or  animals, 
which  possess  some  distinctive 
peculiarity  in  common,  but  do  not 
dilFer  in  other  respects  from 
another  group  of  individuals 
sufficiently  to  entitle  them  to  take 
rank  as  a  separate  species.  See 
Bace. 

VARI'OLA  (quasi  parvi  vari, 
small  spots  or  pimples  ;  or  variiis, 
spotted).  Small- pox  ;  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  cutaneous  and 
mucous  investments  of  the  entire 
body,  characterized  by  an  eruption 
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of  red  points,  and  accompanied  by 
fever  of  an  infectious  and  contagious 
kind.  As  it  occurs  sporadically,  it 
is  called  natural  small-pox  ;  when 
introduced  artificially  into  the 
system,  it  is  called  inoculated  small- 
pox. It  is  also  termed  primary  or 
secondary,  with  reference  to  its 
occurrence  for  the  first  time,  or  as 
a  second  attack. 

1.  Varieties  of  small-pox.  Small- 
pox is  called  discrete  or  distinct, 
when  the  pustules  occur  separately  ; 
semi-confliient,  when  they  partially 
coalesce  ;  conjliient,  when  they  join 
and  run  into  one  another  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  body  ;  abortive 
or  varicelloid,  when  the  pustules 
are  comparatively  few,  the  general 
eruption  scarcely  passing  beyond 
the  stage  of  vesicle  ;  hcemorrhagic, 
■when  blood  is  effused  into  the 
vesicles  or  pustules,  with  a  tendency 
to  hsemorrhage  from  the  mucous 
surfaces  ;  corymbose,  when  some  of 
the  pustules  assume  the  form  of 
clusters,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes 
[corymbus)  ;  a  rare  variety  of  the 
disease.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  terms  benign,  when,  though 
perhaps  confluent,  the  eruption  is 
superficial,  and  the  symptoms  mild, 
including  the  stone-pock,  horn- 
pock,  and  wart-pock  of  writers  ; 
anomalous,  when  the  disease  is 
complicated  with  other  diseases  ; 
malignant,  petechial,  &c. 

2.  Variola  sine  variolis.  ' '  Va- 
riola sine  eruptione."  A  variety 
of  small-pox,  in  which  the  fever 
occiirs  without  the  eruption. 
Sydenham  termed  this  variolous 
fever. 

3.  VariolcB  vaccince.  The  name 
given  by  Jenner  to  cow-pox,  from 
his  idea  that  it  is  essentially  the 
same  disease  as  the  small-pox  of  the 
human  subject. 

4.  Modified  Small-pox.  ' '  Pus- 
tules cut  short  in  their  development 


by  vaccination  or  previous  attack 
of  Small-jDox."  The  disease,  as 
modified,  has  been  termed  ' '  vario- 
loid," like  small-pox  ;  but  the 
term  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  disease 
is  small-pox,  modified,  and  not 
unfrequently  tmmodified,  by  vaccin- 
ation. 

VARIO'LARIN,  A  substance 
extracted  from  lichens,  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  lecanoric  acid. 

VA'RIX  (varus,  an  eruption  on 
the  face).  A  kind  of  knotty, 
unequal,  dark-coloured  swelling, 
arising  from  a  morbid  dilatation 
of  veins.  This  disease  is  to  veins 
what  the  true  or  encysted  aneurysm 
is  to  arteries.  See  Varicosity  and 
Aneiorysm. 

VARNISH.  A  substance  made 
by  dissolving  resins  in  alcohol,  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  in  a  mixture 
of  oil  of  turpentine  and  a  drying 
oil.  Varnishes  are  distinguished 
into  the  alcoholic  or  spirit-varnishes, 
volatile-oil  varnishes,  and  fat  or 
fixed-oil  varnishes. 

VARNISH-TREES.  Trees  which 
exude  liquid  resins  naturally,  or 
from  incisions  ;  the  liquids  dry  in 
the  air  and  are  used  as  varnishes, 
&c. 

VARUS.  An  eruption  on  the 
face ;  a  speck  or  spot  ;  a  synonym 
of  acne.  For  another  use  ,  of  the 
word,  see  genu  valgum.  See 
lonthos. 

VA'RVICITE.  A  compound 
known  only  as  a  natural  production, 
having  been  lately  found  among 
some  ores  of  manganese  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  named  from  its  locality. 

VAS,  VASIS.  Plural  Vasa.  A 
vessel,  or  any  utensil  to  hold  liquor. 

1.  Vas  aberrans.  A  csecal  ap- 
pendage, usually  found  at  the 
angle  where  the  vas  deferens  applies 
itself  to  the  epididymis. 

2.  Vas  deferens.  The  large  ex- 
cretory duct  of  the  testis. 
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3.  Vasa  aberrantia.  The  name 
given  by  "Weber  to  certain  branches 
of  communication  existing  between 
the  ducts  in  the  transverse  fissure 
of  the  liver.  Theile  looks  upon  all 
these  ducts  as  anastomosing  mucus- 
glands. 

4.  Vasa  brevia.  Short  branches 
passing  from  the  divisions  of  the 
splenic  artery,  and  distributed  to 
the  large  extremity  of  the  stom- 
ach. 

5.  Vasa  cfferentia.  Absorbent 
vessels  which  convey  fluids  away 
from  the  glands  towards  the 
thoracic  duct. 

6.  Vasa  infercntia.  Absorbent 
vessels,  which  convey  fluids  into 
the  glands. 

7.  Vasa  moniliformia  vel  vermi- 
forviia.  Strangulated  vessels  ;  a 
variety  of  vessels  found  in  plants, 
characterized  by  a  moniliform  or 
necklace-like  appearance,  occa- 
sioned by  irregular  compression  or 
strangulation,  ♦when  growing  in 
knots  or  parts  which  are  subject 
to  an  interrupted  mode  of  develop- 
ment. By  the  French  these  vessels 
ai'e  termed  vaisseaux  en  chapelet 
or  etrangUs.  They  are  considered 
to  be  young  spiral  vessels  which, 
instead  of  lengthening,  grow  to- 
gether by  their  ends. 

8.  Vasa  omphalo  -  mesentcrica. 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle. 

9.  Vasa  opopJwra  {6w6s,  juice, 
(pepai,  to  bear).  Vital  vessels  ;  a 
peculiar  form  of  vessels  in  plants, 
consisting  of  branched  anastomos- 
ing tubes,  said  to  be  contractile, 
tliough  destitute  of  valves.  They 
occur  in  the  milky  ciclioraceous 
plants,  in  the  root  of  dandelion, 
&c.  The  larger  trunks  were  called 
by  Schultz  vasa  expama  ;  the  fine 
ramifications,  vasa  conti-acta.  From 
their  containing  a  peculiar  liquid 
called  latex,  they  have  been  termed 


laticiferous  tissue,  and,  more  re- 
cently, cinewhyma. 

10.  Vasa  pampiniformia.  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  veins 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  from  their 
tendril-like  arrangement. 

11.  Vasa  prceparantia.  A  term 
applied  by  the  old  physiologists 
to  the  corpus  pyramidale  and 
spermatic  artery  ;  from  their  tor- 
tuosity and  tendril-like  form  they 
supposed  that  the  blood  here  began 
to  be  changed  into  semen. 

12.  Vasa  propria.  Certain  cavi- 
ties in  plants,  formed  by  expansion 
of  the  "intercellular  spaces,"  and 
containing  the  proper  secretions 
of  the  species.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  cysts  in  the  rind  of  the 
orange,  the  turpentine  vessels  of 
the  pine,  the  milk  vessels  of  the 
sumach,  the  vittse  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  &c.  These  are  sometimes 
called  milk-vessels,  turpentine- 
vessels,  &c. ;  they  are  the  accidental 
reservoirs  and  the  ccecal  reservoirs 
of  De  CandoUe.    See  Vitta. 

13.  Vasa  recta.  Small,  straight 
ducts,  terminating  the  apices  of 
the  lobules  of  the  testis, 

14.  Vasa  seminalia.  Tubuli  se- 
miniferi.  Very  minute  tubes, 
constituting  the  parenchyma  of 
the  testis. 

15.  Vasa  umbilicalia.  The  name 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  allan- 
tois. 

16.  Vasa  vasomm.  Vessels  of 
vessels.  Very  minute  nutrient 
vessels,  which  supply,  the  arteries 
and  veins. 

VA'SCULAR  SYSTEM.  That 
part  of  the  animal  economy  which 
relates  to  the  blood-vessels.  Har- 
vey considered  the  heart  as  the 
centre,  and  described  the  two 
circulations  as  the  ptclmonic, 
througli  the  lungs  ;  the  systemic, 
through  the  system.  The  French 
physiologists  have  departed  from 
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this  method,  and  have  assumed 
the  hings  as  the  centre.    Hence — 

1.  The  systdme  d  sang  noir,  com- 
prehending the  veins  of  the  body 
and  the  arteries  of  the  lungs,  and 
containing  the  dark-coloured  blood  ; 
and 

2.  The  systhne  d,  sang  rouge, 
comprehending  the  pulmonic  veins 
and  the  arterial  system  of  the 
body,  and  containing  the  bright- 
red  blood. 

VASCULAR  TISSUE  (vascu- 
lum,  a  little  vessel).  A  tissue  in 
plants  specially  described  under 
the  general  term  Tissues,  Vege- 
table. 

VASCULAR  TUMORS.  Tumors 
composed  of  blood-vessels,  or  of 
spaces  containing  blood. 

VASCULA'RES  {vasculum,  a 
little  vessel).  Vascular  plants  ;  a 
term  applied  to  the  two  great 
divisions  of  plants  called  Exogens 
and  Endogens,  owing  to  the  high 
development  of  vascular  tissue  in 
these  plants,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Cellulares 
or  Cryptogamic  plants,  in  which 
the  tissue  is  principally  cellular. 

VASCULARIZA'TION.  The 
formation  of  fresh  vessels  and  the 
enlargement  of  pre-existing  small 
ones  in  order  to  carry  on  the  blood 
supply  after  obstruction  to  the 
main  artery  of  the  part ;  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  formation  of 
fresh  vessels  in  granulation  tissue, 
in  old  blood-clots,  &c. 

VA'SELINE.  Petroleum  Jelly. 
Gelatum  Petroleum.    The  name  of 

:  a  purified  by-product  obtained  in 
the  distillation  of  the  petroleum 

I  oils  ;  it  is  an  unctuous  liydro- 

I  carbon  melting  at  95°  F.,  and 

I  extensively  used  as  a  basis  for 

t  ointments. 

VA'SIFORM     TISSUE  {vas, 

wasis,  a  vessel,  forma,  likeness). 

i Dotted  Ducts.    The  name  formerly 


given  to  that  variety  of  vegetable 
tissue  which  is  now  called  both- 
renclitjma  or  pitted  tissue.  It  was 
formerly  considered  to  be  a  variety 
of  vascular  tissue,  but  is  now 
viewed  as  a  modification  of  the 
cellular.  It  is  common  in  wood, 
of  which  it  forms  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  porosity.  Its  office 
is  to  convey  fluids  in  the  direction 
of  the  woody  tissue  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  See  Tissues,  Vegetable. 

VASO-CONSTRICTOR.  Vaso- 
Dilator,  Terms  applied  to  nerves 
which  regulate  the  size  of  the 
lumen  of  an  artery ;  the  former 
carry  down  impulses  which  result 
in  the  contraction,  the  latter  im- 
pulses which  cause  dilatation  of 
the  arterial  walls. 

VASO-DE'NTINE.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  that  modification  of  den- 
tine, or  the  fundamental  tissue  of 
the  teeth,  in  which  capillary  tracts 
of  the  primitive  vascular  pulp 
remain  uncalcified,  and,  under  the 
name  of  "vascular  canals,"  per- 
manently carry  red  blood  into  the 
substance  of  the  tissue.    See  Osteo- 

VAsb-MOTOR.  A  term  applied 
to  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
muscles  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
of  many  of  the  viscera.  Particular 
regions  of  the  spinal  marrow  seem 
to  act  as  centres  for  these  nerves, 
and  are  called  vaso-motor  centres. 

VA'STUS.  A  term  applied  to 
two  portions  of  the  triceps  extensor 
cruris,  the  fleshy  mass  upon  each 
side  being  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  vastus  internus  and  ex- 
ternum, the  middle  portion  by  that 
of  crurceus. 

VATER,  CORPUSCLES  OF. 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  q.  v. 

VAU'QUELINE.  A  designation 
of  Strychnia,  a  chemical  principle 
discovered  in  nux  vomica,  and  in 
the  upas  of  Java. 
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VAU'QUELINITE.  The  native 
double  cliromate  of  lead  and 
copper,  named  after  the  French 
chemist  Vauquelin. 

VEAL-SKIN.  An  eruption  of 
spots,  giving  a  veal-like  appearance 
to  the  skin.    See  Vitiligo. 

VECTIS  {vehcre,  to  carry).  A 
lever  ;  a  lever-tractor,  for  assisting 
the  rotation  of  tlie  head  of  the 
fcetus,  correcting  mal-positions, 
&c. 

VEGETABLE  JilTHIOPS.  A 
charcoal  prepared  by  incinerating 
the  fucus  vesiculosus  in  a  covered 
crucible. 

VEGETABLE  IVORY.  A  sub- 
stance sometimes  whiter  and  harder 
than  animal  ivory,  consisting  of 
the  seed  of  a  genus  of  plants 
called  by  the  characteristic  name 
Phylelephas,  belonging  to  the  nat- 
ural order  Pandauacere.  It  is 
commonly  called  tagua  plant ;  and, 
in  Peru,  cclchra  dc  negro  or  negro's 
head.  It  is  extensively  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  animal  ivory, 
but  does  not  retain  its  colour  so 
well. 

VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT. 
Paper  that  has  been  immersed  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  subsequently 
washed. 

VEGETABLE  SALT.  Sal  Vege- 
tdbile.  Tartrate  of  potash ;  also 
called  soluble  tartar,  tartarized 
tartar,  &c. 

VEGETABLE  SOIL.  The  thin 
external  crust  of  the  earth  in 
which  plants  grow,  composed  of 
fragments  of  minerals,  vegetables, 
and  animals,  reduced  to  a  great 
degree  of  tenuity. 

VEGETABLE  SULPHUR. 
Witch-meal.  A  powder  procured 
from  the  thecEC  of  the  Lycopodiicm 
clavatum,  or  Common  Club-moss. 
It  is  very  inflammable,  and  em- 
ployed for  pyrotechnical  purposes. 

VEGETABLE  TAR.  Fix  liquida. 


Obtained  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  fir-timber  ;  also  as  a 
secondary  product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pyroligneous  acid  and 
gunpowder  charcoal.  The  former 
is  the  kind  used  in  medicine. 

VEGETABLE  WAX.  Wax  pro- 
duced from  vegetables,  as  myrtle- 
wax,  the  produce  of  the  Myrica 
cerifera,  &c. 

VEGETAL  FLTNCTIONS.  The 
functions  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  as  distinguished  from 
the  "animal  functions,"  which 
are  restricted  to  animals ;  the 
former  comprise  ciixulation,  di- 
gestion, &c.  ;  the  latter  sensation 
and  volition. 

VEGETARIAN.  An  advocate 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  mental 
and  corporeal  faculties  of  man  can 
be  duly  developed  by  subsistence 
on  vegetable  substances  only. 

VEGETATION,  SALINE.  A 
kind  of  crystalline  film  which 
shoots  up  spontaneously  from  the 
edges  of  a  solution  of  crystal- 
lizable  matter,  as  salt,  camphor, 

VEGETATIONS  {vcgetare,  to 
grow).  A  term  applied  by  Cor- 
visart  to  the  fungous  excrescences 
which  sometimes  appear  on  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  chiefly  on 
those  of  the  aortic  and  mitral 
orifices ;  the  term  is  also  applied 
to  luxuriant  granulations  and 
warty  gi'owths. 

■  VEGETATIVE  or  ORGANIC 
FUNCTIONS.  A  term  applied 
collectively  to  the  functions  of 
nutrition  and  reproduction,  as 
being  essential  to  bare  existence, 
and  as  being  common  to  plants 
and  animals  alike.    See  Functimi. 

VE'GETO-ALKALI.  Alkaloid. 
A  body  obtained  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  containing  nitro- 
gen, having  the  properties  of  the 
basic  or  metallic  oxides,  and  form- 
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ing  salts  with  acids ;  such  are 
morphia,  strychnia,  &c. 

VEGETO-ANIMAL.  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  both  vegetable 
and  animal  matter — a  term  some- 
times applied  to  vegetable  albu- 
men and  gluten,  from  theii"  re- 
semblance, in  appearance  and 
properties,  to  similar  animal  pro- 
ducts. —  Webster. 

VE'GETO-SULPHURIC  ACID. 
An  acid  procured  by  treating  lig- 
neous fibre  with  sulphuric  acid. 

VEINS  OF  PLANTS.  The 
ramifications  of  the  petiole  through 
the  cellular  tissue  or  parenchyma 
of  the  leaf  are  called  veins,  though 
there  is  no  functional  analogy 
between  them  and  the  veins  of 
animals.  The  manner  of  their 
distribution  is  desciibed  under  the 
term  Venation  of  Plants. 

1.  The  principal  vein,  or  that 
which  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
petiole  and  passes  to  the  apex  of 
the  leaf,  is  the  midrib  or  costa.  If 
other  veins  similar  to  the  midrib 
pass  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of 
the  leaf,  such  veins  have  been 
called,  though  incorrectly,  nerves, 
and  a  leaf  with  such  a  distribution 
of  veins  has  been  called  a  nerved 
leaf. 

2.  A  leaf  is  said  to  be  three-  or 
Jive-  or  otherwise  nerved,  if  the 
so-called  "nerves"  all  proceed 
from  the  base  of  the  leaf ;  it  is 
also  said,  in  such  cases,  to  be  triple-, 
quintiqjlc-nerved,  &c.  If  the  veins 
diverge  from  the  midrib  towards 
the  margin,  ramifying  as  they 
proceed,  such  a  leaf  is  called  a 
venous,  or  reticiUated  leaf. 

3.  SiJecial  names  of  the  veins  of 
leaves : — 

a.  The  largest  veins  given  off 
from  the  midrib  on  eacli  side  are 
the  primary  veins ;  each  of  these 
forms  a  curve  and  anastomoses  with 
the  back  of  the  next  primary,  the 


curved  portion  being  called  the 
curved  vein. 

b.  Between  the  curved  vein  and 
the  margin  of  the  leaf,  other  veins, 
proceeding  from  the  curved  veins, 
with  the  same  curved  direction, 
and  of  the  same  magnitude,  oc- 
casionally intervene  ;  these  may 
be  distinguished  as  external  veins. 

c.  The  margin  itself  and  these 
last  are  connected  by  a  fine  net- 
work of  minute  veins,  which  may 
be  called  marginal  veinlets. 

d.  From  the  midiib  are  gene- 
rally produced,  at  right  angles 
with  it,  and  alternate  with  the 
primary  veins,  smaller  veins,  which 
may  be  called  costal  veins. 

e.  The  primary  veins  are  them- 
selves connected  by  fine  veins, 
which  anastomose  in  the  area 
between  them ;  these  veins,  when 
they  immediately  leave  the  pri- 
mary veins,  are  proper  veinlets, 
and,  where  they  anastomose, 
common  veinlets. 

f.  The  area  of  parenchyma,  lying 
between  two  or  more  veins  or 
veinlets,  is  called  intervenium. — 
Lindley. 

VE'LLARINE.  A  peculiar  vege- 
table principle,  existing  in  the 
Rydrocotyle  Asiatica,  a  p)lant  re- 
puted to  be  specific  in  many  cu- 
taneous diseases,  and  named  from 
vellerai,  the  native  designation  of 
the  hj'drocotyle. 

VELUM.  A  veil,  a  piece  of 
linen  which  hides  any  part. 

1.  Velum  interpositum.  A  re- 
flection of  the  pia  mater,  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  of  the 
brain,  through  the  transverse  fis- 
sure. It  is  also  called  velum  vas- 
culosum,  tela  choroidea,  and,  from 
its  similarity  to  the  mesentery  of 
the  intestines,  mesentery  of  the 
plexus  choroides. 

2.  Velum  medullare  posterius.  A 
thin  layer  of  medullary  substance 
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belonging  to  tlie  ventricle  of  the 
cerebellum.  It  is  also  called  val- 
villa  Tarini.  The  velum  7nedullai-e 
anterius  is  the  valve  of  Vieussens. 

3.  Velum  pendulum  palati.  The 
soft  palate  ;  the  movable  partition 
which  separates  the  mouth  from 
the  pharynx. 

VENA.  A  vein  ;  an  elastic 
tube,  which  conveys  the  dark  or 
venous  blood  from  the  arteries  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

1.  Vena  cava  superior,  or  de- 
scendens.  The  grand  trunk  which 
transmits  the  blood  of  the  head, 
the  neck,  the  superior  extremities, 
and  part  of  the  circulation  of  the 
thorax,  to  the  heart. 

Vena  cava  inferior,  or  ascen- 
dens.  The  large  trunk  which  ex- 
tends from  the  articulation  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

3.  Vena  portce.  The  large  trunk 
which  extends  along  the  groove 
of  the  liver.  The  canal  which  it 
seems  to  form  under  that  organ 
has  been  termed  the  sinv^  of  the 
vena  portce. 

4.  Vena  arteriosa.  The  portal 
vein  ;  so  called  because  it  rami- 
fies like  an  artery,  and  conveys 
blood  for  secretion  ;  but  it  is  an 
arterial  vein  in  another  sense, 
being  a  vein  to  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  an  artery  to  the  hepatic  vein. 
— Kicrnan. 

5.  Vena  azygos  (a,  priv.,  Cvy6s, 
a  yoke).  A  vein  of  the  thorax, 
which  has  no  corresponding  vein 
—  no  yoke-fellow. 

6.  Vena  semi-azygos.  A  con- 
siderable branch  which  ascends 
parallel  to  the  vena  azygos,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  vertebrte. 

7.  Vena  basilica.  The  royal  or 
large  vein  of  the  arm.  The  An- 
cients tei-med  the  basilic  vein  of 
the  right  arm  the  vein  of  the  liver, 
or  vena  hepatica  hrachii  ;  and  that 


of  the  left,  vena  splenica  hrachii. 
See  Salvatella. 

8.  Vena  cephalica  pollicis.  Tlie 
vein  of  the  back  of  the  thumb, 
which  passes  over  the  outside  of 
the  wrist.  From  this  vein,  and 
the  division  of  the  plexus  of  the 
back  of  the  hand,  proceeds  the 
cephalica  minor,  or  radialis  exter- 
na, which,  as  it  rises  upon  the 
outside  of  the  humerus,  becomes  the 
great  cephalic  vein. 

9.  Venm  Galeni.  Two  parallel 
branches,  by  which  the  choroid 
plexus  returns  its  blood.  They 
terminate  in  the  straight  simos. 

10.  Fence  peroncm.  The  two  or 
three  vense  comites  of  the  fibular 
artery. 

11.  Vence  vorticosm.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  veins  which  princi- 
pally compose  the  external  venous 
layer  of  the  choroid  membrane, 
from  the  vorticose  marking  which 
they  present  on  the  membrane. 

12.  VenoR  Thcbesii.  Minute 
venules,  also  called  vena:  minima:, 
which  convey  the  venous  blood 
from  the  substance  of  the  heart 
into  the  right  auricle. 

VENA  MEDINE'NSIS.  This 
is  the  irk  Medini  of  the  Arabian 
^vl•iters,  improperly  translated  vena, 
instead  of  vermis  Medinensis,  or 
the  Guinea-worm. 

VEN^SE'CTION  {vena,  a  vein, 
scctio,  a  cutting).  Phlebotomy. 
The  opening  of  a  vein  by  a  lancet, 
for  the  abstraction  of  blood. 

VENA'TION  OF  LEAVES.  A 
term  denoting  the  manner  in 
which  the  veins  are  distributed 
among  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
leaf  of  plants.  Writers  differ  much 
on  this  point  of  nomenclature. 
According  to  Lindley,  leaves  arc 
called — 

1.  Veinless,  when  no  veins  at  all 
are  formed,  except  a  slight  ap- 
proach to  a  midrib,  as  in  mosses. 
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fuci,  &c.,  and  the  lowest  ti-ibes  of 
foliaceous  plants.  Under  this 
head  De  CandoUe  has  his  folia 
mdlincrvia,  in  which  there  is  not 
even  a  trace  of  a  midrib,  as  in  ulva ; 
and  folia  falsinervia,  in  M'hich  a 
trace  of  a  midrib  is  discernible. 

2.  Equal-veined,  when  the  mid- 
rib is  perfectly  formed,  and  the 
veins  are  all  of  equal  size,  as  in 
ferns.  These  are  intermediate 
between  those  without  veins  and 
those  in  which  "primary"  veins 
are  first  apparent.  The  veins  are 
equal  in  power  to  the  ' '  proper 
veinlets"  of  leaves  of  a  higher 
clnss.    Se&  Veins  of  Plants. 

3.  Straight-veined,  when  the 
veius  are  entirely  primary,  gene- 
rally very  much  attenuated,  and 
arising  irora  toward  the  base  of 
the  midrib,  with  which  they  lie 
nearly  parallel  ;  they  are  connected 
by  "proper  veinlets,"  but  there 
are  no  "common  veinlets."  The 
leaves  of  grasses,  of  palms,  and  of 
orchidaceous  plants  are  of  this 
nature. 

4.  Curve-veined,  a  modification 
of  the  last  form,  in  which  the 
primary  veins  are  also  parallel, 
simple,  and  connected  by  un- 
branched  "proper  veinlets;"  do 
not  pass  from  near  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  leaf,  but  diverge 
from  the  midrib  along  its  whole 
length,  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
margin.  This  modification  is  com- 
mon in  the  Zingiberacefe.  The 
straight-veined  and  curve-veined 
leaves  are  referred  by  De  CandoUe 
to  modifications  of  the  petiole. 

5.  Netted,  when  all  the  veins  of 
a  completely  developed  leaf  are 
present,  arranged  as  described 
under  the  article  Veins  of  Plants, 

•  without  any  peculiar  combination 
1  of  any  class  of  veins.  This  is  the 
I  common  form  of  the  leaves  of 
(dicotyledons,  as  of  lilac,  rose,  &c. 


This  is  the  folium  retinervium  of 
De  CandoUe. 

6.  Ribbed,  when  three  or  more 
midribs  proceed  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  leaf,  and  are  con- 
nected by  branching  primary  veins 
of  the  form  and  magnitude  of 
"  proper  veinlets,"  as  in  melastoma. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  straight-veined  leaf,  from  which 
it  may  in  all  cases  of  doubt  be 
distinguished  by  the  ramified  veius 
which  connect  the  ribs.  If  a  ribbed 
leaf  has  three  leaves  springing  from_ 
the  base,  it  is  said  to  be  three- 
ribbed  ;  if  five,  five-ribbed ;  and  so 
on.  But  if  the  ribs  do  not  proceed 
exactly  from  the  base,  but  from  a 
little  above  it,  the  leaf  is  then  said 
to  be  triple-ribbed,  as  in  helianthus. 

7.  Falsely -ribbed,  when  the 
"curved"  and  "external  veins," 
both  or  either,  in  a  netted  leaf, 
become  confluent  into  a  line  parallel 
with  the  margin,  as  in  all  niyr- 
taceous  plants.  This  has  not  been 
before  distinguished. 

8.  Radiating,  when  several  ribs 
radiate  from  the  base  of  a  netted 
leaf  to  its  circumference,  as  in 
lobed  leaves.  To  this  head  are 
referred  the  pedalinerved,  palmi- 
nerved,  and  peltinerved  leaves  of 
De  CandoUe  ;  the  diff"erences  of 
which  do  not  arise  out  of  any  pe- 
cuUarity  in  the  venation,  but  from 
the  particular  form  of  the  leaves 
themselves. 

9.  Feather-veined,  in  which  the 
primary  veins  of  a  netted  leaf 
pass  in  a  right  line  from  the  mid- 
rib to  the  margin,  as  in  castanea. 
This  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
radiating  leaf  as  the  curved-veined 
bears  to  the  straight-veined.  It  is 
the  folium  penninervium  of  De 
CandoUe. 

10.  Hidden  -  veined,  when  the 
veins  are  hidden  from  view  by  the 
parenchyma's  being  in  excess,  as 
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in  hoya.  Such  a  leaf  is  often  in- 
accurately called  veinless.  De 
Caudolle  calls  a  leaf  of  this  nature, 
in  which  the  veins  are  dispersed 
through  a  large  mass  of  parenchy- 
ma, as  in  mesembryanthemum, 
folium  vaginervium, 

11.  The  direction  which  the 
primary  veins  take  when  they 
diverge  from  the  midrib  can  be 
denoted  by  measuring  the  angle 
formed  by  the  midrib  and  the 
diverging  vein,  and  can  be  stated 
either  in  distinct  words  or  by  ap- 
plying the  following  terms  : — 
thus,  if  the  angle  formed  by  the 
divergence  is  between  10°  and 
20°,  the  vein  may  be  said  to  be 
nearly  parallel  (snbparallela) ;  if 
between  20°  and  40°,  diverging ; 
between  40°  and  60°,  spreading ; 
between  60°  and  80°,  divaricat- 
ing ;  between  80°  and  90°,  right- 
angled  ;  between  90°  and  120°, 
oblique ;  beyond  120°,  reflexed 
(retroflexa). 

VENERATION.  A  term  in 
phrenology,  indicative  of  a  dis- 
position to  venerate  whatever  is 
great  and  good,  and  considered  by 
Dr.  Gall  the  index  of  religious 
adoration.  Its  organ  is  placed  by 
phrenologists  on  the  front  part 
of  the  top  of  the  middle  of  the  head. 
When  the  organ  is  much  developed, 
it  causes  a  remarkable  elevation  of 
the  head. 

VENE'REAL  DISEASES. 
Diseases  produced  by  certain  poi- 
sons, usually  communicated  by 
sexual  intercourse.  They  com- 
prise gonorrhosa,  the  chancroid 
ulcer,  and  true  syphilis. 

VENESECTION.     See  Venoi- 

SCCt%07Xi 

VENE'TIAN  RED.  Bolus  Ve- 
neta.  A  kind  of  red  ochre,  brought 
from  Venice. 

VENICE  TURPENTINE.  Tur- 
pentine procured  from  the  larch. 


Common  turpentine  is  obtained 
from  the  Scotch  fir. 

VENICE  WHITE.  A  white 
pigment,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lead  and  sulphate  of  baryta. 

VENOM.  The  poisonous  se- 
cretion of  certain  animals,  as 
snakes,  scorpions,  &c. 

VENTER  (ven-ter,  same  as  Greek 
yev-rep,  or  yacr-rrip).  The  belly, 
or  the  cavity  that  contains  the 
bowels.  Alvus  is  the  interior 
cavity  of  the  venter,  or  belly. 
Abdomen  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  or  paunch.  ' '  Venter  abdo- 
mine  tardus." — Jiiv. 

The  term  venter  is  applied,  in 
anatomy,  to  the  middle  and  dis- 
tended portion  of  a  muscle.  Bi- 
venter  is  the  name  of  a  muscle 
which  has  two  bellies,  as  the 
occipito-frontalis  ;  the  Greek  syn- 
onym is  di-gastricus. 

VE'NTRAL  {vejiter,  the  belly). 
1.  A  term  in  descriptive  anatomy, 
applied  to  the  aspect  or  region  of 
the  belly.  (See  Dorsal.)  2.  The 
term  is  also  applied,  in  botany,  to 
that  suture  of  the  legume  to  which 
the  seeds  are  attached  ;  the  oppo- 
site suture  is  the  dorsal. 

VE'NTRICOSE  {ventrieosus, 
pot-bellied).  Bellying ;  inflated 
unequally  in  some  part,  as  applied 
to  the  corolla  of  many  labiate  and 
personate  plants. 

VENTRI'CULUS  (dim.  of 
venter,  the  belly).  The  stomach, 
the  principal  organ  of  digestion. 
The  term  ventricle  is  also  applied 
to  two  cavities  of  the  heart,  which 
communicate  with  the  two  auri- 
cles ;  and  to  several  cavities  of  the 
brain. 

1.  Ventricnlus  succenturiatus.  A 
reserve  stomach  ;  a  name  of  the 
duodenum. 

2.  Vcntriculi  tricomes.  The 
three-homed  ventricles ;  a  desig- 
nation of  the  two  lateral  ventri- 
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cles  of  the  brain,  from  their  being 
prolonged  into  certain  cavities 
called  horns. 

3.  Ventriculus  Arantii.  The 
ventricle  of  Arantius  ;  a  small 
cavity  situated  at  the  point  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius. 

4.  Ventriculus  laryngis.  The 
ventricle  of  the  larynx  ;  a  de- 
pressed fossa,  situated  immedi- 
ately above  the  horizontal  projec- 
tion of  the  chorda  vocalis,  at  each 
side. 

VENTRI'LOQUISM  {venter,  the 
belly,  loqui,  to  speak).  Literally, 
belly-speaking  ;  but,  as  the  larynx 
has  never  delegated  its  function  to 
the  belly,  the  term  denotes  the 
utterance  of  particular  sounds 
adapted  to  produce  impressions 
of  distance,  confinement,  &c.,  up- 
on the  hearer.  Hopdance,  though 
he  "  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two 
white  herring, "  is  no  ventriloquist. 
Nor  indeed  is  "  Tom." 

VENUS.  The  name  given  by 
the  old  chemists  to  copper.  Hence 
the  term  scdes  Veneris,  a  former 
designation  of  the  saline  combina- 
tions of  copper. 

VERA'TRIA.  An  alkaloid  ob- 
tained from  cevadilla  ;  not  quite 
pure.    See  Cebadilla. 

1.  Veratric  add.  A  volatile  acid 
obtained  from  cebadilla, 

2.  Veratrin.  Resin  of  veratria, 
obtained  from  cebadilla. 

VERBASCUM  THAPSUS.  The 
mullein.  An  infusion  of  the 
leaves  has  been  used  in  pulmonary 
phthisis,  but  with  doubtful  results. 

VE'RDIC  ACID.  An  acid  ob- 
•  tained  from  the  root  of  the  Sca- 
<  biosa  succisa,  and  other  plants,  and 
:  named  from  its  property  of 
1  becoming  green  on  exposure  to  the 
I  air. 

VE'RDIGRIS  {verde-gris,  Sp.). 
.j^rugo.  An  impure  acetate  of 
(copper,  of  a  beautiful  bluish-green 


colour,  formed  from  the  corrosion 
of  copper  by  fermented  vegetables. 
Blue  verdigris  is  almost  pure 
di-basic  acetate  of  copper ;  green 
verdigris  consists  almost  entirely 
of  sesqni-basic  acetate  of  copper. 

1.  Distilled  verdigris.  The  im- 
proper name  under  which  the  gi'cen 
salt  is  found  in  commerce. 

2.  English  verdigris.  A  spurious 
land,  consisting  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  acetate  of  lead  ;  to 
make  the  fraud  more  complete,  the 
soft  mass  is  mixed  with  the  stalks 
of  raisins. 

VE'RDITER.  A  blue  pigment, 
obtained  by  adding  chalk  or  whit- 
ing to  the  solution  of  copper  in 
aquafortis. 

VER'DITER-GREEN.  A  pig- 
ment prepared  much  in  the  same 
way  as  blue  verditer,  the  difference 
in  coloiu-  resulting  from  differ- 
ences in  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients,  or  from  accidental 
circumstances. 

VE'RJUICE  {verjus,  Fr.).  A 
kind  of  harsh  vinegar,  made  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  wild  apple  or 
crab,  which  has  undergone  the 
acetous  fermentation.  The  French 
give  this  name  to  unripe  grapes, 
and  to  the  sour  liquor  obtained  from 
them, 

VERMICE'LLI  (little  worms, 
Italian).  An  Italian  preparation 
of  dried  paste,  made  of  flour, 
cheese,  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar,  and 
saffron,  and  reduced  into  long 
worm-like  pieces  by  forcing  it 
through  holes,  Maccaroni  are 
larger  and  fcdelini  smaller  than 
vermicelli, 

VE'RMICIDES  [vermis,  a  worm, 
caidere,  to  kill).  Anthelmintics. 
Remedies  which  destroy  intestinal 
worms,  as  extract  of  male  fern, 
kousso,  and  turpentine. 

VERMI'CULAR  MOTION  {ver- 
miculus,  dim.  of  vermis,  a  womi). 
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A  motion  resembling  that  of  a 
small  worm — a  synonymous  term 
with  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines. 

VE'RMIFORM  {vermis,  a  worm, 
forrna,  likeness).  Worm-like  ;  the 
designation  of  two  processes  of  the 
cerebellum,  which  connect  the 
lateral  lobes  above  and  below  ;  also 
of  the  worm-like  appendage  to  the 
caput  ctecum  coli,  appendix 
vermiformis. 

VE'RMIFUGE  {vermis,  a  worm, 
fugare,  to  expel).  Antliehnintic. 
A  remedy  which  expels  worms  from 
animal  bodies. 

VERMI'LION.  The  red  arti- 
ficial sulphide  of  mercury,  em- 
ployed as  a  pigment  Jt  may  be 
formed  from  cinnabar,  the  native 
sulphide,  when  reduced  to  powder 
and  heated  with  solution  of  an 
alkaline  sulphide. 

VERMINA'TION  {verminare,  to 
have  writhing  pains).  1.  The 
primary  classical  meaning  of  this 
term  is,  a  writhing  pain  ;  it  is 
spoken  of  the  pains  of  parturition, 
and  is  identified  with  the  (TTp6<pos, 
strophus,  of  the  Greeks,  and,  in  this 
sense,  is  applied  to  tormina  or 
griping.  2.  In  a  second  sense,  and 
with  a  supposed  reference  to 
vermis,  the  term  denotes  a  breeding 
of  worms,  an  infestation  of  the  skin 
of  animals  by  parasitic  animalcules, 
and  is  then  synonymous  with 
malis.  3.  By  the  term  verminosus, 
Pliny  speaks  of  pain  of  the  ears, 
and  also  of  the  wormy  state  of 
ulcers,  thus  including  the  twofold 
meaning. 

VERMIS.  A  worm.  Under  the 
terms  Entozoa  and  Cavitaria  are 
noticed  the  general  divisions, 
families,  or  orders  of  the  worms, 
which  are  produced  and  developed 
within  living  animals.  The  gi-eat- 
est  number  of  worms  which  in- 
habit the  human  body  belong  to 
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the  nematoid  or  round  worms ; 
these  are  species  of  ascaris,  filaria, 
and  trichocephalus.  The  cestoid, 
or  tape  worms,  furnish  species 
of  taenia  and  bothrio-cephalus. 
These  five  genera  are  noticed  in 
their  respective  places.  Worms 
of  rarer  occurrence  are — 

1.  Fasciola  hepatica,  also  called 
Distoma  hepaticum,  or  the  Fluke  ; 
occasionally  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder of  man,  but  commonly 
infesting  the  liver  of  sheep  when 
diseased  with  the  rot.  The  young 
worms  are  from  one  to  four  lines 
in  length  ;  the  adult  about  an  inch 
in  length. 

2.  Strongylus  gigas.  Sometimes 
met  with  in  the  kidneys  of  man 
and  several  of  the  mammalia, 
and  confounded  by  Chabert  and 
others  with  the  Ascaris  lumbri- 
coides.  It  varies  in  length  from 
five  inches  to  three  feet. 

3.  Ascaris  oistrus.  The  Breeze 
or  Gadfly,  the  larvse  of  which, 
called  bots,  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  human  faeces,  but 
more  commonly  in  the  horse.  The 
oestrus  ovis  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
interior  nostrils  of  the  sheep, 
whence  the  grubs,  when  hatched, 
travel  into  the  frontal  sinuses  or 
horns,  and  are  expelled  through  the 
nostrils. 

4.  Ascaris  scar ahmus.  The  Beetle, 
the  grubs  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  rectum  ;  almost 
all  the  grubs  of  the  genus  Scara- 
bseus  being  used  to  feed  on  dung. 
See  Miisca  and  Seta  Equina. 

Segenbauer,  RoUeston,  and 
other  eminent  comparative  ana- 
tomists extended  the  term  vermes 
so  as  to  include  annulated  animals 
and  many  others,  so  raising  it  to 
the  rank  of  a  sub-kingdom. 

VERMIS  CUCURBITINUS. 
Oourd  ivorm.  Another  name  for 
Tamia  mediocaiullata,   from  the 
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resemblance  of  its  segments  to 
the  seeds  of  a  gourd. 

VERNA'TION  IN  PLANTS 
(vernus,  belonging  to  the  spring). 
Gemination,  A  botanical  term  de- 
noting the  manner  in  which  the 
leaves  of  plants  are  arranged  in 
the  unexpanded  or  bud-state. 
The  ideas  expressing  these  mo- 
difications are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  flower  in  the  same  state,  to 
whicli  the  term  Estivation  or 
PrcB^oration  is  devoted.  The  fol- 
lowing terms  are  therefore  equally- 
applicable  to  Vernation  and  Esti- 
vation.   Each  of  these  is  termed — 

1.  Involute,  when  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  are  rolled  inwards 
spirally  on  each  side,  as  the  leaf 
of  apple. 

2.  Revohite,  when  the  edges  are 
rolled  backwards  spirally  on  each 
side,  as  the  leaf  of  rosemary;  or, 
in  other  words,  when  two  con- 
duplicate  leaves  clasp  each  other. 

3.  Ohvolute,  when  the  margins 
of  one  leaf  alternately  overlap 
those  of  the  leaf  which  is  opposite 
to  it. 

4.  Convolute,  when  one  leaf  is 
wholly  rolled  up  within  another, 
as  the  petals  of  wall-flower. 

5.  Supervolute,  when  one  edge 
is  rolled  inwards,  and  is  enveloped 
by  the  opposite  edge  rolled  in  an 
opposite  direction,  as  the  leaves 
of  apricot. 

6.  Induplieate,  when  the  mar- 
gins are  bent  abruptly  inwards, 
and  the  external  faces  of  these 
edges  are  applied  to  each  other 
without  any  twisting,  as  in  the 

:  flowers  of  some  species  of  cle- 
matis. 

7.  C'onduplicate,  when  the  sides 
are  applied  parallelly  to  the  faces  of 

( each  other,  as  the  leaves  of  cherry, 

8.  Plaited,  when  the  leaves  are 
folded  lengthwise,  like  the  plaits 


of  a  closed  fan,  as  in  vine  and 
many  palms. 

9.  Replicate,  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaf  is  curved  back 
and  applied  to  the  lower,  as  in 
aconite. 

10.  Gurvative,  when  the  margins 
are  slightly  curved,  either  back- 
wards or  forwards,  without  any 
sensible  twisting, 

11.  Wrinkled,  when  the  parts 
are  folded  up  irregiilarly  in  every 
direction,  as  the  petals  of  poppy. 

12.  Imbi-icated,  when  the  parts 
overlap  one  another  parallelly  at 
the  margins,  withoiit  any  involu- 
tion. 

13.  Eqidtant,  when  the  parts 
overlap  each  other  parallelly  and 
entirely,  witliout  any  revolution, 
as  the  leaves  of  iris. 

14.  Rcclinate,  when  the  parts 
are  bent  down  upon  their  stalk, 

15.  Gircinatc,  when  the  parts 
are  rolled  spirally  downwards,  as 
the  fronds  of  ferns. 

16.  Valvate,  when  the  parts  are 
applied  to  each  other  by  the 
margins  only,  as  the  petals  of 
umbelliferous  plants,  the  valves  of 
a  capsule,  &c. 

17.  Quincuncial,  when  the  parts 
are  live  in  number,  of  which  two 
are  exterior,  two  interior,  while 
the  fifth  covers  the  interior  with 
one  margin,  and  has  its  other 
margin  covered  by  the  exterior, 
as  in  I'ose. 

18.  Gontorted,  when  each  part 
is  oblique  in  iigure,  and  overlaps 
its  neighbour  by  one  margin,  its- 
other  margin  being,  in  like  manner, 
overlapped  by  that  which  stands 
next  to  it,  as  in  apocynaceous 
plants. 

19.  Txuisted,  the  same  as  con- 
torted, except  that  there  is  no 
obliquity  in  the  form  or  insertion 
of  the  pieces,  as  in  the  petals  of 
oxalis, 
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20.  Alternative,  when,  the  pieces 
being  in  two  rows,  the  inner  is 
covered  by  the  outer  in  such  a 
way  that  each  of  the  exterior 
rows  overlaps  half  of  two  of  the 
interior,  as  in  liliaceous  plants. 

21.  Vcxillary,  when  one  piece  is 
much  larger  than  the  others,  and 
is  folded  over  them,  they  being 
arranged  face  to  face,  as  in  papi- 
lionaceous flowers. 

22.  Cochlear,  when  one  piece, 
being  larger  than  the  others,  and 
hollowed  out  like  a  helmet  or 
bowl,  covers  all  the  others,  as  in 
aconite,  some  species  of  personate 
plants,  &c. 

VE'RNIER.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  small  fractions  of  an 
inch  or  of  any  other  unit  of  length. 

VE'RFIX  CASEO'SA.  The  se- 
baceous matter  covering  the  skin 
of  newly  born  infants.  It  is  made 
up  of  macerated  epithelial  cells  and 
the  secretion  of  the  cutaneous 
glands. 

VERRU'CA.  A  steep  place,  a 
height;  hence,  a  wart  on  the 
human  body  ;  an  edccrescence  on 
precious  stones.  Verruca,  or  wart, 
is  termed  simplex,  when  of  small 
size  and  rounded  form  ;  lohosa, 
when  it  has  split  in  the  direction 
of  its  vertical  fibres ;  conflweiis, 
when  it  extends  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  "band  of 
agglomerated  warts ; "  digitata, 
when  it  throws  out  from  a  centre 
its  finger-like  papillae,  resembling 
an  insect  in  appearance. 

1.  Verruca  necrogenica.  A  wart 
which  not  unfrequently  appears  on 
the  hands  of  persons  engaged  in 
post-mortem  examinations. 

2.  Verruca  acrochordon.  "Un- 
der this  name  a  pedunculated  wart 
is  described  by  some  authors.  This 
is  an  error  :  warts  are  hyper-fomia- 
tions  of  epidermis,  but  the  ped- 
unculated   warts    are  invariably 


productions  of  the  derma,  and  in 
many  instances  the  emptied  tegu- 
mentary  sacs  of  small  sebaceous 
tumors." — E.  Wilson. 

3.  In  Botany,  the  term  Verrucas 
is  applied  to  warts,  or  sessile  glands, 
produced  upon  various  parts  of 
plants,  and  extremely  variable  in 
figure.  They  are  the  cellular 
glands  of  Mirbel.  As  they  occur 
on  the  skin  of  the  seed,  they  are 
the  seminal  spongioles  of  De  Can- 
dolle. 

VERRU'COSE  {verruca,  a  wart). 
Warty  ;  covered  with  little  excres- 
cences or  warts  ;  a  tenn  applied  to 
surfaces  of  plants. 

VE'RSATILE  {versatilis,  re- 
volving). Swinging  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  applied  to  anthers 
which  are  fixed  at  one  point,  but 
freely  movable ;  a  term  synony- 
mous with  oscillating. 

VERSION  {versio,  from  vcrtere, 
to  turn).  The  act  of  turning,  as 
of  the  foetus  in  utero,  for  the 
purpose  of  rectifying  a  transverse 
position.  The  practice  is  hi- 
mamutl,  cephalic,  &c. 

VERSISEXUALITY.  A  term 
proposed  as  more  correct  than 
hermaphroditism,  as  applied  to 
certain  genera  of  plants  in  Avhich 
the  flowers  are  at  first  entirely  male, 
the  female  organs  not  being  fully 
developed  till  after  all  the  pollen 
has  been  removed.  This  occurs 
in  Lobelia,  the  Ranunculacese, 
Geraniaceoe,  Saxifragacese,  and 
others. 

VE'RTEBRA  {vertere,  to  turn). 
A  bone  of  the  spine,  so  named  from 
its  turning  upon  the  adjoining  one. 
A  vertebra  consists  of  several 
elements,  which  are  found  most 
isolated  and  distinct  in  the  lowest 
classes  of  animals,  and  in  the  em- 
bryo state  of  the  highest ;  these 
were  distinguished  by  Grant  into — 
1.   the  cyclo-vertebral  element,  or 
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the  round  body  forming  the  centi'e ; 
2.  the  pcri-vertebral  elements,  or 
the  two  superior  laminae  which 
encompass  the  spinal  cord ;  3.  the 
epi-vertebral  elements,  or  the  two 
portions  of  the  superior  spinous 
process  ;  4.  the  para-vertebral  ele- 
ments, or  the  two  inferior  laminae, 
which  form  a  cavity  for  the  blood- 
vessels ;  and  5.  the  cata-vertebral 
elements,  or  the  two  portions  of  the 
inferior  spinous  process. 

I.  General  Divisions  of  a  Vertebra. 

1.  A  body,  or  the  main  part, 
forming  the  centi'e  of  the  spine, 
and  bearing,  chiefly,  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

2.  An  articulating  process,  by 
which  it  is  joined  to  the  next  ver- 
tebra. This  is  sometimes  called 
the  oblique  process — the  upper  one, 
the  ascending  oblique  ;  the  lower 
one,  the  descending  oblique  process. 

3.  The ;  spinous  processes,  which 
project  directly  backward,  forming 
Avith  their  points  the  ridge  of  the 
back  ;  it  is  from  their  sharpness 
that  the  whole  vertebral  column  is 
called  The  spine. 

4.  The  transverse  processes, 
which  stand  out  at  right  angles, 
or  transversely,  from  the  body  of 
the  vertebra. 

5.  The  foramina,  or  holes  for 
lodging  the  spinal  maiTOw,  trans- 
mitting the  blood-vessels  and 
attaching  the  ligaments. 

II.  Position  and  Number  of 
Vertebrce. 
1.  The  Cervical,  or  those  of  the 
neck,  seven  in  number,  and  char- 
acterized by  having  their  trans- 
verse processes  perforated  for  the 
passage  of  the  vertebral  artery. 
The  first  of  these  is  called  the 
atlas,  from  its  immediately  sup- 
porting the  head  ;  the  second,  the 
dentata,  odontoides,  or  axis,  from 


its  axis,  or  tooth-like  process,  upon 
which  it  turns  ;  and  the  lowest, 
vertebra  prominens,  from  its  spinous 
process  being  so  much  longer  than 
the  others. 

2.  The  Dorsal,  or  those  of  the 
back,  twelve  in  number.  These 
are  distinguished  by  having  artic- 
idar  surfaces  for  the  heads  of  the  ribs. 

3.  The  Lumbar,  or  those  of  the 
loins,  five  in  number,  and  distin- 
guished by  their  size  and  the  length 
of  the  transverse  processes. 

III.  New  Terms. 
A  vertebra  consists  of  a  neural 
arch  {vfvpov,  a  nerve),  or  bony 
hoop,  situated  above  a  central  piece 
of  bone,  for  the  protection  of  a 
segment  of  the  nervous  axis  ;  and 
a  hcemal  arch  [oTfia,  blood),  or 
bony  hoop,  beneath  the  central 
piece,  for  the  protection  of  a 
segment  of  the  vascular  system. 
Their  common  centre  is  called  the 
centrum  {Keinpov,  centre).  Bones 
are  also  developed  and  diverge  as 
rays  from  one  or  more  parts  of  a 
vertebra. 

1.  The  neural  arch  is  formed  by 
a  pair  of  bones,  called  neurapo- 
physes  [vevpov,  a  nerve,  and  ottJ- 
<pv(ris,  apophysis,  a  process  of 
bone),  and  by  a  bone,  sometimes 
cleft  or  bifid,  called  the  neural 
spine.  It  also  sometimes  includes 
a  pair  of  bones,  called  diapophyses 
{Sid,  through  or  across,  and 
apophysis). 

2.  The  hcemal  arch  is  formed 
by  a  pair  of  bones,  called  pleura- 
pophyses  {irKevpa,  a  rib,  and  apo- 
physis) ;  Ijy  a  second  pair,  called 
hcemapophyses  (alfia,  blood,  and 
apophysis) ;  and  by  a  bone,  some 
times  cleft  or  bifid,  called  the 
hcemal  spine.  It  also  sometimes 
includes  parts,  or  bones,  called  par- 
apophyses  (irapa,  transverse,  and 
apophysis). 
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3.  The  parts  of  a  vertebra 
wMch  are  developed  from  inde- 
pendent centres  of  ossification  are 
called  autogenous  {avro's,  oneself, 
■yluofiai,  to  be  produced)  ;  those 
parts  which  grow  out  from  pre- 
viously ossified  parts  are  called 
exogenous  (e|a),  outward,  ylvofxai, 
to  be  produced).  The  autogenous 
parts  of  a  vertebra  are  its  "ele- 
ments," the  exogenous  parts  are  its 
"  processes." 

4.  Other  terms,  explanatory  of 
exogenous  parts  of  a  vertebra,  and 
compounded  of  apophysis,  are — 

(1)  Anopophysis,     from  avi, 

backward. 

(2)  Epaiwphysis,     from  iirl, 
above. 

(3)  Hypapophysis,    from  vwo, 
below. 

(4)  Ifetajwphysis,    from  fierd, 

between. 

(5)  Zygapophysis,  from  C"y6s, 
junction. 

IV.  Terms  employed  by  Professor 
Owen,  in  his  Analysis  of  the 
simll  of  the  Gadus  Morrhita,  or 
Ood,  as  tlie  Archetype  Verte- 
brate skeleton. 

5.  The  elements  of  the  neural 
arch  of  the  hindmost  segment  of 
the  skull  undergo  much  develop- 
ment and  modification,  and  have 
received  special  names.  Thus  the 
centrum  is  called  basioccipital  ; 
the  neurapophyses,  exoccipitals ; 
the  neural  spine,  siqieroccipital  ; 
the  diapophyses,  paroccipitals.  In 
the  human  skeleton  all  these  parts 
are  blended  together  into  a  mass, 
called  the  ' '  occipital  bone, "  in 
which  the  elements  have  become 
confluent,  and  were  not  connate. 

6.  Again :  in  the  neural  arch 
the  centrum  is  called  basisphenoid 
{basis,  the  base,  and  sphenoides, 
the  sphenoid  bone)  ;  the  neura- 


pophysis  is  alispJienoid  {ala,  a 
wing,  and  sphenoides);  the  neural 
spine  is  parietal ;  the  diapophysis, 
mastoid. 

7.  In  the  licemal  arch  the  pleura- 
pophysis  is  sub-divided  into  two 
parts :  the  upper  called  epitym- 
panic  {iwl,  upon,  rvixiravov,  the 
tympanum)  ;  the  lower  one,  stylo- 
hyal  (styloid  and  hyoides).  The 
hffimapophysis  is  a  broader,  slightly 
arched  bone :  the  upper  division 
is  called  epihyal  (inl,  above,  and 
hyoides)  ;  the  lower  division,  cerato- 
hyal  {Kfpas,  a  horn,  the  horn,  or 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
hyoides).  The  hsemal  spine  is  sub- 
divided into  four  stumpy  bones, 
called  collectively  basihyal  {basis, 
base,  and  hyoides),  and  which,  iu 
most  fishes,  support  a  bone  directed 
forwards,  entering  the  substance  of 
the  tongue,  called  glossohyal 
{y\<i<T(Ta,  the  tongue,  and  hyoides), 
and  another  bone  directed  back- 
wards, called  tirohyal  {ovpd,  the 
tail  or  underpart,  and  hyoides). 
The  ceratohyal  part  of  the  hrema- 
pophysis  supports  in  the  cod  seven 
long  and  slender  bent  bones,  called 
hranchiostegal  rays  {^pdyx'a,  gills, 
o-re-yto,  to  cover),  owing  to  their 
covering  and  protecting  the  gills. 

8.  The  penultimate  segment  of 
the  skull  above  described  is  called 
the  parietal  vertebra ;  and  the 
hajmal  arch  is  called  the  hyoidean 
arch,  in  reference  to  its  supporting 
and  subserving  the  movements  of 
the  tongue. 

9.  In  the  second  segment  of  the 
skull,  counting  backwards,  the 
centi'um,  called  presphenoid,,  is 
produced  far  forwards,  slightly 
expanding ;  the  neurapophyses, 
called  orbito-sphenoids,  are  small 
semi-oval  plates,  protecting  tlie 
sides  of  the  cerebrum  ;  the  neural 
spine,  or  key-bone  of  the  arch, 
called  frontal,  is  enormously  ex- 
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panded,  but  in  the  cod  and  most 
fishes  is  single ;  the  diapophyses, 
called  post-frontals,  project  out- 
wards from  the  under  angles  of 
the  frontal,  and  give  attachment 
to  the  piers  of  the  inverted  haemal 
arch.  The  pleurapophysis  is  sub- 
divided into  four  pieces  :  the  upper 
one  is  called  epitympanic ;  the 
hindmost  of  the  two  middle  pieces 
is  the  mesotympanic ;  the  foremost 
of  the  two  middle  pieces  is  the 
jmtympanic ;  the  lower  piece  is  the 
hypotympanic ;  this  forms  a  joint 
surface,  convex  in  one  way,  concave 
in  the  other,  called  a  "ginglymoid 
condyle,"  for  the  hfemapophysis, 
or  lower  division  of  the  arch. 

VERTEBRAL  ARTERY.  A 
large  artery,  so  named  from  its 
passing  through  a  bony  canal, 
formed  for  it  by  the  perforations 
of  the  cervical  vertebroe.  This, 
and  the  Carotid,  are  the  arteries 
of  the  brain. 

VERTEBRA'TA.  Animals 
which  have  an  internal  skeleton, 
supported  by  a  vertebral  column  ; 
the  canal,  which  passes  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  encloses 
the  common  fasciculus  of  the 
nerves,  which  communicates  with 
the  nerves  of  the  cranium.  See 
Invertebrata. 

VERTEX.  This  term  is  the 
same  as  vortex,  is  derived  from 
vertere,  to  turn,  and  denotes  that 
whicli  turns  or  revolves,  a  whirl, 
or  eddy  ;  it  is  applied  to  the  top 
or  crown  of  the  head.  Cicero 
says,  "  Ab  imis  unguibus  usque  ad 
verticem  summum,"  from  top  to 
toe,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

VERTICILL'ASTER  {verticil- 
lus,  a  whorl).  A  botanical  term 
applied  by  Hoffmansegg  to  a  cyme 
when  reduced  to  a  veiy  few  flowers. 
It  constitutes  the  normal  form  of 
inflorescence  of  the  Labiatse,  or 


Mint-tribe  of  plants,  in  which  two 
verticillastri  are  situated  opposite 
to  each  other  in  the  axils  of  opposite 
leaves.  By  Linnteus,  the  union  of 
two  such  verticillastri  was  called  a 
verticillus,  or  whorl  ;  by  others, 
with  more  accuracy,  a  verticillus 
spicrius,  or  false  whorl  ;  and  by 
Link,  thyrsula.  The  general 
appearance  is  that  of  an  interrupted 
spike,  as  in  lavender. 

VERTICI'LLUS  (dim.  of  vertex, 
that  which  turns).  The  whirl  of 
a  spindle.  A  whorl,  or  that 
arrangement  of  leaves  upon  the 
stem,  in  which  more  than  two  of 
them  are  opposite,  or  upon  the 
same  plane,  as  in  Galium.  The 
leaves  are  termed  verticillate, 

VERTI'GO  {vertere,  to  turn). 
A  turning  or  whirling  round.  A 
whirling  of  the  head,  giddiness, 
dizziness  ;  the  sensation  of  moving, 
or  the  appearance  of  moving 
objects,  without  any  real  existence 
of  movement ;  the  sensation  ex- 
perienced on  looking  down  from  a 
great  height :  ' '  I'll  look  no  more, 
lest  my  brain  turn  and  the 
deficient  sight  topple  down  head- 
long." Epileptic  vertigo  is  some- 
times designated  as  malum  minus 
or  petit  mal. 

Vertigo  ah  aure  Icesd.  Auditory 
or  labyrinthine  vertigo  ;  other 
terms  for  Meniere's  disease,  re- 
ferred to  the  labyrinth  from  its 
being  supposed  that  this  organ 
retains  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

VERU  MONTA'NUxM  {veru,  a 
spit,  a  dart,  inontanum,  moun- 
tainous). A  curious  designation 
of  a  little  eminence  in  the  m-ethra, 
at  the  termination  of  the  ejaculatory 
ducts.  It  is  also  called  caput 
gallinaginis,  or  the  woodcock's 
head — a  designation  not  less 
curious. 

VESA'NIA.  Madness.  An 
order  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  com- 
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prehending  diseases  in  whicla  the 
judgment  is  impaired,  without 
coma  or  pyrexia. 

VESrCA.  A  bladder.  With 
the  addition  of  the  adjective 
urinaria,  it  denotes  the  bladder 
in  the  body  of  animals,  or  the 
urinary  bladder.  Vesica  inversa 
is  inverted  bladder  ;  vesica  foras 
patens  is  extroverted  bladder. 
Cystis  is  the  Greek  term  for  a 
bladder,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  the  word  fellea,  denotes  the 
gall-bladder,  but  it  is  also  applied 
to  the  urinary  bladder.    See  Cystis. 

VESrCANTS  {vesica,  a 
bladder).  Upispasiics.  Topical 
agents  which  cause  the  exhalation 
of  a  thin  serous  fluid  under  the 
cuticle  in  the  form  of  little 
bladders,  as  cantharides. 

VESICA'TORIN.  Another 
name  for  cantharidin  or  cantha- 
rides-camphor ;  the  blistering 
principle  of  the  blister-beetles. 

VESICATO'RIUM  (vesica,  a 
bladder).  A  vesicatory,  epispastic, 
or  blister — a  term  synonymous 
with  vesicant. 

VESICATORY  SILK.  A  sub- 
stitute for  the  common  blistering 
plaster.  The  following  is  the 
formiila  of  Cadet  de  Gassicourt : — 
Tincture  of  cantharides,  q.  s.,  eva- 
porate, and,  when  in  a  state  of 
sulRcient  concentration,  spread  it 
hot  upon  strained  silk  ;  it  will  be 
necessary  then  to  spread  two  or 
three  layers  one  upon  another. 

VESICLES,  CEREBRAL.  The 
neural  tube  in  the  foetus  dilates,  at 
its  anterior  end,  into  three  primary 
vesicles  : — 

1.  The  anterior,  forming  (o)  the 
prosencephalon,  from  which  develop 
the  anterior  end  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle, the  lateral  ventricles,  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  olfactory  bulbs, 
corpora  striata,  corpus  callosum, 
and  fornix,  (/3)  the  thalamencepha- 


lon,  which  gives  rise  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  optic 
nerve  and  retina,  thalami,  pituit- 
ary and  pineal  bodies. 

2.  The  middle,  foiTuing  the  mes- 
encephalon, and  giving  rise  to  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  crura  cere- 
bri, and  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

3.  The  posterior,  forming  the 
epencephalon  and  metencephalon, 
which  give  rise,  the  first  to  the 
cerebellum  and  pons,  and  the  latter 
to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

VE'SICLES  OF  DEGRAAF. 
See  Graafian  Vesicle. 

VE'SICLES  OF  NABOTH. 
Small  semi-transparent  vesicles  on 
the  iuterior  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
which  were  mistaken  by  Naboth 
for  ovula. 

VESrCULA  (dim.  of  veMca,  a 
bladder).  A  vesicule  or  little 
bladder;  "a  small  orbicular  ele- 
vation of  the  cuticle,  containing 
lymph,  which  is  sometimes  clear 
and  colourless,  but  often  opaque, 
and  whitish  or  pearl- coloured.  It 
is  succeeded  either  by  scurf,  or 
by  a  laminated  scab." 

VESrCULA  AMNIOS.  Vesi- 
cula  colliquam,enti.  The  name 
given  by  Malpighi  to  the  quintine, 
or  fifth  integument  occasionally 
found  in  the  ovule  of  plants. 
This  is  called  by  other  writers, 
sac  of  the  embryo,  additional  Diem- 
brane,  &c.  A  very  delicate  thread, 
called  the  sitspensor,  descends 
from  the  summit  of  the  ovule 
into  the  quintine,  and  bears  at  its 
extremity  a  globule,  which  is  the 
nascent  embryo. 

VESrCULA  IJMBILICA'LIS. 
A  vesicle  containing  a  yellomsh 
fluid,  situated  between  the  chorion 
and  the  amnios,  and  connecfpd 
with  the  foetus.  It  is  also  called 
Vesicula  alba, 

VESrCULiE  [vesicula,  dim.  of 
vesica,   a  bladder).     Under  this 
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ordinal  name  Willan  associated 
seven  genera  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, &c.,  varicella,  vaccinia, 
herpes,  rupia,  miliaria,  eczema, 
and  aphtha.  The  order  corre- 
sponds with  the  genus  EcpJdysis 
of  Mason  Good.  Sir  Erasmus 
"Wilson  adopts  a  different  classi- 
fication. "  Of  these  seven  orders," 
he  observes,  "  I  have  retained  only 
two,  namely,  ekzema,  as  the  type 
of  the  eruption,  and  miliaria.  Of 
the  remaining  five,  varicella  and 
vaccinia  are  forms  of  variola,  and  are 
classed  with  that  disease.  Herpes 
I  have  taken  as  the  type  of  a  group 
of  large  vesicles  gradually  expand- 
ing into  the  bullae  of  pemphigus. 
Rupia  I  have  ti'ansferred  to  its 
proper  place  among  the  syphilitic 
eruptions  ;  and  aphtJia,  although  a 
simple  vesicular  eruption,  is  an 
afi'ection  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  not  of  the  skin. 

VESrCUL^  ACCESSO'EIiE. 
The  name  of  certain  blind  ducts, 
opening  into  the  urethra,  near  its 
commencement,  observed  in  most 
rodentia. 

VESrCUL^  SEMIFA'LES. 
Two  small  bags,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  prostate  gland,  form- 
ing reservoirs  for  the  seminal 
fluid. 

VESrCULAR  SOUND.  A 
natural  sound  produced  by  the 
passage  of  the  air  in  respiration, 
and  heard,  through  the  stetho- 
scope, over  the  vesiculce,  or  air- 
cells. 

VESI'CULAR  TISSUE  {vesi- 
cula,  a  small  vesica  or  bladder). 
A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary tissues  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  vesicles  of  various  sizes, 
adhering  together  in  masses.  It  is 
also  termed  cellular  and  utricular 
tissue. 

VESPA'JUS.  Fespajodd  Oapil- 
lizio.    Wasp's  nest  of  the  Hairy 


Scalp.  A  disease  of  the  scalp,  so 
named  by  Dr.  Angelo  Dubini,  and 
known  to  English  writers  by  the 
names  inflammatio  folliculorum 
capitis  suppurans  and  kerion. 

VE'STIBULE  {vestihiohmi,  a 
threshold).  A  small  oval  cavity 
of  the  internal  ear,  so  named  from 
its  forming  an  entry  to  the  coch- 
lea and  semicircular  canals.  This 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  triangular 
space  which  separates  the  nymphse 
from  each  other. 

VESTIGIAL  FOLD  OF  MAR- 
SHALL. A  small  fold  of  the 
pericardium  lying  in  front  of  the 
root  of  the  left  lung,  and  containing 
traces  of  a  foetal  structure,  the 
left  duct  of  Cuvier. 

VESTIGIUM  FORAMINIS 
OVALIS.  The  remains  in  the 
adult  of  the  foramen  ovale  of  the 
auricular  septum. 

VESUVIN.  Triamido-azobenzol. 
A  brown  aniline  dye  used  for  stain- 
ing tissues  for  microscopical  ex- 
amination. 

_  VETA,  OR  MAREA  (sea- 
sickness). Mountain  Sickness. 
The  vulgar  name  of  an  affection 
prevalent  in  South  America,  and 
described  by  Lieut.  Smyth,  who 
experienced  it  in  1834,  while 
crossing  the  Andes,  as  "an  acute 
pain  passing  through  the  temples 
to  the  'lower  part  of  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  completely  disabling 
the  person  affected." 

VETERINARY  {veterinarius, 
relating  to  [beast  of  burden).  The 
term  applied  to  that  branch  of 
medicine  and  surgery  which  deals 
with  the  diseases  and  injuries  of 
the  lower  animals. 

VE'XILLARY  {vexillum,  a  stan- 
dard). A  form  of  aestivation  com- 
mon in  papilionaceous  plants.  See 
Papilionaceous  and  Vernation. 

VEXI'LLUM  (dim.  of  vehm,  a 
veil).    A  standard,  or  small  ban- 
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ner ;  a  term  applied  to  the  upper 
petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla, 
from    its    erect    and  expanded 

VIABI'LITY  (me,  Fr.  vita,  life). 
A  term  expressing  the  capability 
which  a  child  has  of  supporting 
extra-uterine  or  independent  exist- 
ence ;  the  capacity  of  living  after 
birth. 

VI^  LACRYMA'LES.  The 
tear-passages ;  a  collective  term 
for  the  double  apparatus  for  the 
secretion  and  excretion  of  the 
tears.  Each  of  them  consists  of 
the  lacrymal  gland,  the  puncta 
lacrymalia,  the  lacrymal  ducts,  the 
lacrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal  canal. 

VI'BrCES  (pi.  of  vibex,  a 
wheal).  A  kind  of  spots,  occur- 
ring in  purpura;  they  are  larger 
than  petechia;,  and  irregular  in 
form,  frequently  resulting  from 
the  aggregation  of  several  of  the 
latter. 

VIBRA'TORY  SOUNDS. 
Sounds  of  varying  intensity,  heard, 
through  the  stethoscope,  in  cases 
of  muscular  contraction. 

VI'BRIO  {viirarc,  to  move 
rapidly  to  and  fro).  A  genus  of 
Bacteriacere.  The  organism  con- 
sists of  screw-form  threads,  in  long 
and  short  links.  Spore  formation 
present. 

Vibrio  rcgula  consists  of  rods 
and  threads  ;  the  rods  are  flagel- 
late and  grow  into  threads  which 
are  curved  in  a  screw-like  form. 

VIBRI'SSA  {vibrare,  to  quiver). 
The  hairs  of  the  nostrils  ;  so 
named  from  their  straining  the 
air,  as  it  were,  in  its  passage,  and 
preventing  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign bodies  into  the  nasal  fosste. 

VIBURNUM  PRUNIFOLIUM. 
The  black  haw,  a  tree  growing  in 
the  United  States  ;  an  extract  of 
the  bark  is  said  to  possess  astrin- 
gent and  antispasmodic  properties. 


preventing  abortion  and  relieving 
dymenorrhcea. 

VICA'RIOUS  {vicaHus,  that 
supplies  the  place  of,  substituted). 
Two  organs  may  be  said  to  act 
vicariously,  when  the  one  is  capa- 
ble to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
performing  the  functions  of  the 
other,  as  the  skin  and  the  kidneys. 
The  term  vicarious  menstrualio'ii 
is  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  lungs,  stomach, 
&c.,  during  suppression  of  the 
menstrual  How ;  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  lisemoptysis  and  hse- 
matemesis  under  such  conditions 
must  be  accepted  with  gi'eat 
reserve. 

VICTUA'LIA  (pi.  of  victualis, 
pertaining  to  living,  from  vidus, 
that  upon  which  one  lives ;  from 
vivere,  to  live).  Victuals  ;  food  for 
human  beings,  chiefly  as  prepared 
for  eating.  The  term  is  not 
applied  to  the  cerealia,  or  to  the 
food  of  the  lower  animals. 

VIDIAN  NERVE.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  ^J^cj-i/f/oiVZ  nerve, 
from  Vidus  Vidius,  a  professor  at 
Paris. 

VIENNA-GREEN.  Schwein- 
furt-green.  A  double  salt,  formed 
of  the  acetate  and  the  arsenite  of 
copper. 

VIENNA-PASTE.  Equal  parts 
of  potassa  cum  calce  and  quicklime, 
mixed  to  a  proper  consistence  -with. 
spirits  of  wine. 

VIGANI'S  ELIXIR.  Sweet 
elixir  of  vitriol ;  or  the  sp.  setheris 
aromaticus. 

VIGI'LIA ;  VIGI'LIUM.  A 
watching.  The  term  pervigilium 
denotes  (intense  watching ;  or, 
as  Gesuer  expresses  it,  multon 
vigilce. 

VILLOUS  GROWTHS.  Tu- 
mors which  consist  of  numerous 
papillary  outgrowths,  found  most 
frequently    in  the  bladder  and 
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rectum  ;  they  are  non -malignant 
or  papillomatous,  and  malignant, 
either  cancerous  or  sarcomatous. 

VI'LLUS.  Literally,  the  shaggy 
hair  of  beasts.  Some  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  as  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  present  a 
surface  of  minute  papillte,  termed 
villi,  or  villosities,  resembling  a 
downy  tissue,  continually  covered 
with  fluid.  See  Ampullula  and 
Cancer,  villoics. 

VI  MEN.  A  long  and  flexible 
shoot  of  plants.  This  word  is, 
however,  seldom  used,  the  adjec- 
tive being  employed  instead  ; 
thus,  we  say  rami  viminei,  or 
caulis  vimineus,  &c.    See  Virgate. 

VI'NCULA  ACCESSO'RIA. 
Accessory  bands  ;  small  tendinous 
fasciculi  found  in  the  thecae  of 
the  lingers,  passing  between  the 
phalanges  and  the  edges  of  the 
tendons. 

VINE.  Fiticula.  A  stem 
which  trails  along  the  gi-ound 
without  rooting,  or  entangles 
itself  with  other  plants,  to  which 
it  adheres  by  means  of  its  tendrils, 
as  in  the  vine  and  cucumber. 
The  term  is  now  seldom  used.  De 
Candolle  refers  this  kind  of  stem 
to  the  sarmentum  or  runner,  from 
which,  however,  it  essentially 
diff'ers  in  its  character  of  not 
rooting.  « 

VINEGAR  {vinaigre,  vin  aigre, 
sharp  or  som-  wine).  Acetic  acid, 
produced  by  the  action  .of  air  upon 
alcoholic  liquors,  as  wine  and  beer  ; 
by  the  contact  of  platinum  black 
with  alcohol,  &c.  Froof-vinegar 
contains  5  per  cent,  of  real  acetic 
acid.  Wood-vincgar,  also  called 
pyroligncous  acid,  isprocuredby  the 
distillation  of  wood. 

Aromatic  vinegar  is  strong  acetic 
acid  highly  flavoured  with  aromatic 
substances.    Thieves'  vinegar  is  an 
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aromatic  vinegar,  said  to  have  been 
used  by  thieves,  who,  aided  by  its 
prophylactic  virtues,  were  enabled 
to  commit  plunder  with  impunity 
during  the  great  plague  of  London. 

VINEGAR-EEL.  The  anguil- 
lula  accti,  a  microscopic  animal 
which  is  generated  and  nourished  in 
vinegar. 

VINEGAR-PLANT.  A  jelly- 
like fungus,  formed  on  a  solution 
of  sugar  and  treacle  in  water.  It 
is  rather  a  scum  than  a  plant.  An 
inferior  kind  of  vinegar  is  produced 
by  immersing  it  into  a  solution  of 
sugar  or  treacle. 

VINO  MERESEL.  An  alcoholic 
drink,  made  in  Mexico  by  dis- 
tilling the  fermented  juice  of  the 
Agave. 

VINUM.  Wine  ;  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  or  fruit  of  the  Viiis 
vinifcra. 

1.  Vinum  Xericum.  Vinum 
album  Hispanicum,  or  Sherry,  a 
Spanish  wine,  employed  ofiicinally 
in  the  preparation  of  the  vina 
medicafa,  or  medicated  wines. 

2.  Vinum  Lusitanicum.  Vinum 
Portugallicum,  or  Port-Mdne, 
usually  employed  in  cases  in  which 
a  stimulant  and  tonic  is  required. 

3.  Vinum  JSurgundicum.  Bur- 
gundy-wine ;  a  stimulant  and  some- 
what astringent  wine,  rarely  used 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

i.  Vinum  Gampanicum.  Cham- 
pagne ;  a  diuretic  wine,  occasion- 
ally employed  to  allay  vomiting, 
owing  to  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid. 

5.  Vinum  Maderaicum. 
Madeira  ;  a  more  stimulating  wine 
than  sherry  ;  an  excellent  wine  for 
invalids. 

6.  Vinu,m  Rhenanum.  Rhine- 
wine,  comprising  Hock  and  Mo- 
selle. Their  acidity  adapts  them 
for  use  in  cases  of  phosphatic 
deposits  in  the  urine. 
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7.  Vinum  Rubellum.  Claret  ;  a 
■wine  adapted  for  the  same  cases 
as  the  Rhine-wines,  but  objection- 
able in  gouty  cases  and  uric  acid 
deposits. 

VINUM  (in  Pharmacy),  A 
wine  ;  a  liquid  prepared  by  solu- 
tion or  maceratirri  of  a  medical 
substance  in  w  iiie. 

VI'NYL  ALCOHOL.  An  alcohol 
containing  two  atoms  of  carbon, 
four  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of 
oxygen  ;  it  bears  the  same  relation 
to  ethene  (C2  H4)  as  ordinary 
alcohol  does  to  ethane  (C2  Hr). 

VIOLI'NA.  Violine  ;  also  called 
emetine  of  the  violet,  or  indigenoiis 
emetine ;  an  alkaline  principle, 
obtained  from  the  roots,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  seeds  of  the  Viola 
odoo-ata,  similar  to  the  emetine  of 
ipecacuanha.  It  is  said  by  M. 
Orfila  to  be  highly  poisonous. 

VFRGATE  {virga,  a  twig).  A 
virgate  stem  difl'ers  from  a  vimi- 
neous  stem  only  in  being  less 
flexible.    See  Vimen, 

VIRGIN-OIL.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance which  flows  first  from  the 
pulp  of  the  ripe  juice  of  the  olive, 
on  expression. 

VIRGIN-SULPHUR.  Native 
sulphur,  as  it  occurs  embedded  in 
rocks,  or  is  produced  by  sublima- 
tion. In  the  latter  case  it  is  called 
volcanic  sulphur. 

VIRGIN'S  MILK.  There  are 
two  preparations  of  this  name,  viz. 
1.  A  sulphate  of  lead,  prepared 
by  adding  to  a  saturated  solution 
of  alum  one-third  part  of  Goulard's 
Extract ;  and  2.  a  spirituous 
solution  of  benzoin,  mixed  with 
about  twenty  parts  of  rose-water  ; 
used  as  a  cosmetic. 

yi'RGINIC  ACID.  An  oily 
acid,  obtained  from  Seneka-root, 
and  named  from  Virginia,  whence 
the  plant  was  originally  sent  by 
Dr.  Tennent,  in  1788. 


VIRGU'LTUM     (contr.  from 

virguletum,  from  virgula,  a  little 
twig).  A  bush  or  thicket.  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  a  young 
slender  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub. 

VI'RUS.  This  term  denotes, 
generally,  a  natural,  clammy 
moisture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  ;  and,  specially,  a  poisonous 
liumor  or  venom.  Hence  the  term 
has  been  introduced  into  medicine 
in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  and  infection,  and  is 
used  to  express  the  immediate 
cause  of  certain  diseases,  supposed 
to  be  communicable  by  the  vitiated 
fluids  or  breath  of  one  individual  to 
another,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
small-pox  virus,  or  the  vaccine 
virus. 

Virus  and  Venom.  The  former 
is  the  result  of  a  morbid  process ; 
the  latter  is  a  natural  secretion  of 
certain  animals.  We  know  where 
to  look  for  the  latter,  and  how  to 
guard  against  it ;  we  have  no  such 
warning  or  help  against  the  former. 

VIS.  Force  ;  power  ;  a  term 
expressive  of  strength  in  general. 
Hence — 

1.  Vis  a  tergo.  Literally,  force 
from  behind  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
force  communicated  fi'om  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart  to  the  blood 
in  the  arteries,'capillaries,  and  veins. 

2.  Vis formativa.  The  formative 
process  ;  the  process  by  which  "the 
parts  of  the  body  are  nourished,  and 
the  secretions  are  promoted. 

3.  Vis  inertia;.  Inertness,  or  the 
principle  of  inactivity,  by  which  a 
body  remains  at  rest  or  continues  in 
motion,  in  a  straight  line,  unless  ob- 
liged to  change  it  by  a  foreign  force. 

4.  Vis  incita.  The  name  given 
by  Haller,  Gii-tanner,  &c. ,  to  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscular  fibre,  arising 
from  the  action  of  a  stimulus.  By 
Goerter  it  was  called  vis  vitalis. 

5.  Vis  nervosa.     By  this  term 
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Haller  denoted  the  principle  which 
exists  in  the  true  spinal  or  "excito- 
motory "  portion  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  synonymous  with  the 
vis  motoria  of  Miiller,  aud  the 
excitdbiliti  of  Plourens.  See  Ner- 
vous System, 

6.  Vis  medicatrix  naturce,  A 
power  supposed  by  CuUen  to 
preside  over  the  living  body,  and 
to  possess  a  faculty  of  resisting,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  effects  of 
disease,  and  of  restoring  health. 

7.  Vis  mortioa.  That  property 
by  which  a  muscle  contracts,  after 
the  death  of  the  animal  to  which  it 
belongs,  or  after  having  been  cut 
fi'om  a  living  body. 

8.  Vis  propagandi.  The  law  of 
hereditary  transmission,  as  of  con- 
stitutional traits,  physiognomical 
peculiarities,  &c. 

9.  Vis  suctionis  vel  attractionis. 
A  term  applied  to  the  supposed 
power  by  which  an  organ  creates 
for  itself  an  increased  afflux  of 
blood,  or  becomes  congested. 

10.  Vis  vitalis.  Natural  force  ; 
the  natiu-al  power  of  the  animal 
body  in  preserving  life. 

VISCI'DITY  {viscidiis,  from 
viscum,  the  mistletoe).  Viscosity. 
A  sticky,  tenacious,  glutinous 
property,  belonging  to  gum,  tar, 
turpentine,  and  to  some  metals  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  See  Fermentation, 
viscous* 

VISCUS  (pi.  Viscera).  A  bowel, 
or  intestine.  Any  organ  which  has 
an  appropriate  use,  especially  the 
organs  of  the  abdomen.    See  Exta. 

VI'SUAL  ANGLE  {visus,  sight). 
The  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of 
two  rays  proceeding  from  opposite 
points  of  any  body,  in  their  passage 
through  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The 
size  of  this  angle  assists  us  in  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  objects  of 
vision. 

VrSUAL  AXIS.    A  line  drawn 


from  the  yellow  spot  of  the  retina 
to  the  cornea  in  the  dii'ection  of  the 
object  looked  at. 

VI'SUAL  FIELD.  Field  of 
vision.  The  visible  area  on  a  plane 
surface  at  right  angles  to  the  visual 

3(X1S> 

VISUS  {viderc,  to  see).  The 
sight  ;  the  sense  of  seeing.  The 
various  defects  of  sight,  or  the 
vitia  visils,  are — 

1.  Visus  coloratus,  chrupsia,  or 
chromopsia  (xpoa,  and  XP^'f^°'> 
colour,  o^ts,  sight).  Coloration  of 
objects  ;  a  state  of  vision  in  which  a 
coloured  impression  is  made  on  the 
retina ;  said  to  be  occasionally 
present  in  jaundice  and  in  amaurosis. 

2.  Visus  defiguratiis,  or  mcta- 
morpliopsia  (iJi.iTaix6p4>S>(ns,  trans- 
formation, o^is,  sight).  Distortion 
and  confusion  of  objects. 

3.  Visus  dimidiatiis,  ov  Jiemiopsia 
{i'llJ.tffv,  half,  6\f/is,  sight).  Half- 
sight  ;  an  affection  of  the  sight, 
in  which  the  sphere  of  vision  is 
diminished,  so  that  the  person 
sees  only  a  part  of  an  object. 

4.  Visus  dtiplicatus,  or  diplopia 
{Stw\6os,  double,  and  'sight). 
Double  vision  ;  a  state  of  vision  in 
which  an  object  appears  double  or 
triple.    See  'Diplopia. 

5.  Visus  interruptus  (interrum- 
pere,  to  interfere  with).  Broken, 
interrupted  vision  ;  a  state  of  vision 
in  which  the  continuity  of  an  object 
is  broken. 

6.  Visus  hocidus,  or  pJiotopsia 
{(pws,  (pairds,  light,  6\pts,  sight). 
Luminous  vision,  in  which  flashes 
of  light  appear  to  pass  before  the 
eyes,  when  the  eye-lids  are  shut, 
particularly  in  the  dark.  This  is 
the  Tnarmaryge  (nap/jLapvy^,  dazz- 
ling light)  of  Hippocrates, 

7.  Visus  muscarum  or  myode- 
sopsia  {/jivTa,  musca,  a  fly,  6^is, 
visus,  sight).  The  appearance  of 
flies,  &c.,  floating  before  the  eyes. 
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A  single  black  speck  is  called 
scotoma  {o-kStos,  darkness) ;  the 
more  moving  substances  are  termed 
muscce  volitanies  or  mouches  volantes. 

8.  Visus  nebulosus  (nebula,  a 
cloud).    Misty,  clouded  vision. 

9.  Visus  reticulatus  (rete,  a 
net).  A  gauzy,  net-like  appearance 
of  objects. 

VITA  PROPRIA.  A  term 
applied  by  Blumenbacli  to  the 
peculiar  power  by  which  the  motions 
of  the  iris  and  of  some  other  parts 
are  determined.  The  expression, 
however,  gives  no  idea  of  the  facts. 

VITAL  AFFINITIES.  A  term 
expressive  of  certain  vital  pheno- 
mena in  the  physiology  of  the  blood. 
"  It  may  be  admitted,"  says  Sii-  H. 
Holland,  "as  a  general  presumption, 
that  each  change  in  the  quality  of 
the  blood  must  alter  some  of  the 
secretions,  and  every  alteration  of 
secretion  change  more  or  less  the 
quality  of  this  fluid." 

VITAL  AIR.  The  name  applied 
by  Condorcet  to  oxygen  gas,  from 
its  being  indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  life.  It  was  formerly 
called  dephlogisticated  air,  empyreal 
air,  &c. 

VITAL  FORCE.  A  convenient 
term  for  that  residual  portion  of 
every  vital  action  which  cannot  at 
present  be  referred  to  the  operation 
of  any  known  physical  force.  By 
Humboldt,  Vital  Force  was  defined 
as  "an  unknown  cause  preventing 
the  elements  from  obeying  their 
primitive  affinities. 

VITAL  VOLUME  ;  VITAL 
CAPACITY.  Terms  applied  to  the 
quantity  of  air  expired  after  a 
complete  inspiration,  as  measm-ed 
by  the  spirometer. 

VITALISM.  The  theory  that 
all  the  living  functions  are  the 
result  of  a  special  force  differing 
from  the  forces  of  chemistry, 
physics     and    the   like.     In  an 


extreme  form  it  is  animism  or 
Stahlism.  —  JV ehster. 

VITE'LLICLE  {vUelliculus,  a 
little  yolk).  The  little  yolk-bag,  or 
the  bag  containing  that  part  of  the 
yolk  which  has  not  been  converted 
into  the  germ-mass  and  embryo. 
In  man,  it  is  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

VITE'LLINE  DUCT.  The 
name  given  to  the  constricted 
part  at  which  the  vitellicle  is 
continued  into  the  wall  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

VITE'LLO-INTESTINAL 
DUCT.  A  wide  duct,  by  means 
of  which  the  nutritive  substance 
of  the  yolk  enters  the  alimentary 
canal  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
embryo. 

VITE'LLUS.  The  name  given 
to  an  organ  sometimes  found  in 
seeds  between  the  albumen  and 
the  embryo,  constituting  the 
innermost  membrane,  in  a  sta,te 
of  induration  and  increased  in 
size.  This  sac  is  usually  referred 
to  the  vesicula  amnios  of  Mal- 

^%ITE'LLUS  OVI.  The  yolk  of 
egg  ;  a  kind  of  yellow  emulsion, 
consisting  of  oil  suspended  in 
water  by  means  of  albumen,  and 
enclosed  in  a  sac  called  the  yolk- 
bag  (see  Vesicula  amnios);  prin- 
cipally employed  for  rendering 
oils  and  balsams  miscible  with 
water.  Vitellin  is  an  albumin,  a 
form  of  globulin,  found  in  the 
yolk  of  the  egg. 

VITILI'GO  {vitium,  a  blemish). 
A  disease  of  the  skin  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  white  patches 
in  which  the  natural  pigment  is 
absent  :  the  skin  immediately 
surrounding  the  patches  con- 
tains more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  pigment.  Syn.  Leu- 
copathia,  Leucodcrma.  The  glisten- 
ing "  veal-like "  appearance  of 
the  skin  was  probal)ly  suggested 
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by  a  false  etymology  :  vitiligo  has 
uothing  to  do  with  vitulus,  a  calf. 

VITILIGOI'DEA.  A  yellow 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  for  the 
most  part  affecting  the  eyelids. 
This  compound  word  sets  all  the 
rules  of  terminology  at  defiance. 
See  Xanthelasma. 

VITIS  VINIFERA.  Common 
Grape-vine.  Various  parts  of 
this  plant  have  been  employed 
in  medicine  under  various  names  : 
thus,  the  leaves  are  termed  pam- 
pini ;  the  cu'rhi  or  tendrils,  cap- 
reoli ;  the  tender  shoots,  palmites  ; 
the  ripe  grape,  uva ;  the  dried 
grape  or  raisin,  icva  passa ;  the 
juice  or  sap  of  the  ripe  grape, 
lacryma  ;  that  of  the  unripe  grape, 
omphacium,  or  commonly  agresta. 

VITREOUS  DEGENERA- 
TION. Hyaline  degeneration.  A 
peculiar  degeneration  of  the  tu- 
nica adventitia  of  arteries  ;  in  ap- 
pearance it  resembles  colloid 
degeneration,  but  the  hyaline 
material  does  not  give  the  same 
reactions  as  the  colloid ;  it  has 
been  observed  in  the  arterioles 
of  kidneys  affected  with  scarlatinal 
nephritis. 

VITREOUS  HUMOR  {vitrum, 
glass).  A  transparent  fluid  of 
semi-gelatinous  consistence  and 
high  refractive  power,  constitut- 
ing about  five-sixths  of  the  bulk 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  en- 
closed in  a  cellulated  sti'ucture 
called,  from  its  perfect  trans- 
lucency,  the  hyaloid  membrane. 

VITRIFICA'TION  {vitrum, 
glass,  fieri,  to  become).  The 
conversion  of  a  substance,  as 
silica,  &c. ,  into  glass. 

Vr  TRIO L  (TOinm,  glass).  A 
term  originally  applied  to  any 
crystalline  body  possessing  a 
certain  degree  of  transparency, 
but  now  restricted  to  the  follow- 
ing sulphates : — 
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1.  Ch'een  vitriol.  Copperas,  or 
sulphate  of  iron.  When  the  salt 
is  exposed  to  heat  in  a  retort,  it 
first  gives  off  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, or  phlegm  of  vitiiol  ;  next 
comes  an  acid,  called  spirit  of 
vitriol  ;  then  a  stronger  acid, 
called  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  latter 
part  of  this  becomes  solid,  and 
has  been  called  glacial  oil  of 
vitriol. 

2.  Blue  vitriol.  Sulphate  of 
copper,  commonly  called  Roman 
vitriol. 

3.  White  vitriol.  Sulphate  of 
zinc. 

VITRIO'LIC  NAPHTHA. 
Naphtlia  Vitrioli.  A  name  given 
by    the    Germans    to  sulphuric 

VITRUM.  Glass.  This  term 
is  also  applied  to  certain  glassy 
substances,  viz. — 

1.  Vitrum  antimonii.  Glass  of 
antimony ;  a  reddish-brown  co- 
loured glass,  obtained  by  first 
calcining  antimony,  and  then 
fusing  it  in  a  crucible.  It  is 
medicinally  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  antimonium  tartari- 
zatum. 

2.  Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum,. 
Cerated  glass  of  antimony,  or  the 
vitrified  oxide  of  antimony  with 
wax. 

3.  Vitrum  contusum.  Pounded 
glass  ;  a  mechanical  irritant. 

VITT^_  {vitta,  a  ribbon).  A 
term  applied  in  Botany  to  little 
clavate  vessels  of  oil  found  in  the 
coat  of  the  fruit  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  and  affording  a  special 
case  of  the  vasa  propria,  or  re- 
ceptacles of  secretion.  When 
situated  in  the  valleculce,  or  de- 
pressions between  the  ridges  of 
the  fruit,  they  are  termed  dorsal ; 
when  on  the  face  of  the  fruit, 
commissural.  Modifications  of 
these  vessels   are  found  in  the 
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leaves  of  the  orange  and  all 
myrtaceous  plants,  where  they 
are  called  crypts,  vesicular  glands, 
or  receptacles  of  oil.  See  Vasa 
propria. 

VIVITAROUS  {vimis,  alive, 
parire,  to  bring  forth).  A  term 
applied  to  animals  which  bring 
forth  their  young  alive  and  per- 
fect, as  distinguished  from  ovi- 
parous animals,  which  produce 
their  young  in  the  egg  ;  and  from 
ovo- viviparous  animals,  which  are 
indeed  viviparous,  but  the  ova  in 
these  cases  are  hatched  within 
the  body  of  the  parent,  as  in  the 
viper. 

VIVISECTION  {vimts,  _  alive, 
secare,  to  cut).  Dissection  of 
living  animals,  for  the  purposes  of 
physiological  experiment. 

VLEMINGKX'S  SOLUTION. 
Solution  of  the  pentesulphide  of 
lime,  employed  for  the  cure  of 
scabies  and  lepra. 

VOCAL  CHORDS.  CJiordce 
vocales.  A  name  given  to  the 
structures  forming  the  side  boun- 
daries of  the  glottis.  They  are 
not  "chords"  at  all,  but  elastic 
cushions  with  broad  bases,  fixed 
to  the  larynx,  and  sharp  free 
edges. 

VO'LAR  {vola,  the  palm).  Be- 
longing to  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
applied  to  a  branch  of  the  radial 
artery. 

VOLATI'LITY  {volatilis,  from 
volare,  to  fly).  A  property  of 
bodies,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
posed to  assume  the  state  of 
vapour,  and  Jly  off,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat. 

VOLATILIZER.  An  apparatus 
for  administering  fluids  in  the 
form  of  vapour  or  spray. 

VOLITION.    See  Voluntary. 

VOLT.  The  standard  unit  of 
the  electromotive  force  of  an 
electric  current. 


VOLTAIC  ARC,  The  briUiant 
arch  of  light  which  extends  be- 
tween the  carbon  points  of  the 
electric  lamp. 

VOLTAISM.  Voltaic  ElectricUy. 
A  branch  of  electric  science  in- 
troduced by  Alessandro  Volta, 
who  first  devised  apparatus  for 
developing  electric  currents  by 
means  of  chemical  action.  See 
Galvanism. 

1.  Volta- electrometer .  An 
instrument  for  the  exact  meas- 
urement of  electric  currents, 
contrived  upon  the  principle  that 
' '  the  decomposing  action  of  any 
current  of  electricity  is  constant 
for  a  constant  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity." The  electrolyte  which 
best  fulfils  all  the  requirements, 
is  water. 

2.  Volta-type.  A  term  synony- 
mous with  electro-type,  applied  to 
the  art  of  platiiuj  performed  by 
means  of  electro-chemical  action. 

VOLUME  (volumen,  from  vol- 
vere,  to  roll).  The  apparent  space 
which  a  body  occupies  is  called 
its  volume ;  the  effective  space 
which  the  same  body  occupies,  or 
its  real  bulk  of  matter,  is  its 
mass  ;  the  relation  of  the  mass  to 
the  volume  (or  the  quotient  of  the 
one  by  the  other)  is  its  density ; 
and  the  empty  spaces,  or  voids, 
which  render  the  volume  larger 
than  the  mass,  are  its  pores. 

Deff.nite  Volumes.  The  union  of 
gases  is  always  eff'ected  in  simple 
proportions  of  their  volumes  ;  a 
volume  of  one  gas  combines  with 
an  equal  volume,  or  twice  or 
three  times  the  volume,  of  an- 
other gas,  and  in  no  intermediate 
proportion  ;  tliis  is  called  the  law 
of  definite  volumes. 

VOLUMETRIC.  The  desig- 
nation of  a  method  of  conducting 
quantitative  analysis,  described 
under  the  term  Analysis. 
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VOLUNTARY  AND  VOLI- 
TIONAL. Voluntary  motions  are 
those  which  are  made  by  per- 
mission of  the  will,  and  can  be 
immediately  stopped  by  its  exer- 
tion, but  do  not  require  its  con- 
scious activity.  Volitional  motions, 
on  the  contrary,  require  the 
direct  exertion  of  will.  "When 
the  Volitional  act  becomes  Volun- 
tary, a  Habit  is  established. 

VOLVA  {volvere,  to  roll).  The 
lurapper  which  covers  many  Fun- 
gaceous  plants  in  their  early 
state,  as  the  Agarics.  As  the 
plant  increases  in  length,  it  bursts 
the  wrapper,  which  then  forms 
an  involucrum-like  base  to  the 
stipes  of  the  plant. 

VO'LVULUS  {volvere,  to  roll 
up).  A  twisting  of  the  bowel 
upon  its  mesenteric  axis  or  upon 
its  own  axis,  or  the  twisting  of 
two  coils  of  intestine  one  over 
the  other.    See  Intussusception. 

VO'MER  (a  plough-share).  A 
bone  of  the  nose,  forming  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  partition 
between  the  nostrils,  and  named 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
plough-share. 

VO'MIGA  {vomere,  to  spit  up). 
A  cavity  in  the  lungs  containing 
pits  which  is  discharged  into  a 
neighbouring  bronchiole  and  then 
coughed  up. 

VOMICl'NA.  Another  name 
for  brucia,  from  its  being  found  in 
the  bark  and  seeds  of  mrx  vomica. 

VOMITIO  ;  VOMITUS  {vomere, 
to  vomit).  The  former  tenn  de- 
notes the  act  of  vomiting  ;  the 
latter,  a  vomit  or  what  is  thrown 
up.  The  act  of  vomiting,  also 
termed  emcsis,  consists  of  a  for- 
cible contraction  of  the  mirscles 
of  expiration,  and  of  those  only, 
the  glottis  being  closed,  and  the 
cardia  opened.  The  term  vomi- 
twritio  is  sometimes  used  to  de- 


note retching,  or  an  ineffectual 
effort  at  vomiting,  or,  in  a  some- 
what contrary  sense,  the  act  of 
vomiting  with  little  effort.  But 
the  word  has  no  classical  authority. 

VOMITO  NEGRO.  Vomito 
prieto ;  Coup  dc  Barre.  Desig- 
nations of  Febris  icterodes,  or 
Yellow  Fever. 

VOMITO 'RIA  {vomere,  to 
vomit).  Emetica.  This  is  an 
adjective  term  applied  to  agents 
which  produce  vomiting.  By  the 
Romans  the  term  vomitoria,  was 
applied,  in  a  substantive  sense,  to 
the  entrances  to  the  theatres, 
through  which  the  crowd  were 
vomited  forth. 

VOX  CHOLE'RICA.  The 
cholera-voice ;  a  designation  of 
the  change  of  voice  occurring  in 
cholera,  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  the  drying  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  from 
the  transudative  process ;  while 
others  regard  it  as  a  purely  ner- 
vous symptom. 

VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUB- 
BER. A  substance  obtained  by 
heating  india-rubber  with  sul- 
phur to  about  234°  Fahr.  By 
increasing  the  heat,  a  horny  sub- 
stance is  produced,  called  vul- 
canite  or  ebonite,  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  combs,  surgical  and 
other  instruments. 

VU'LPINIC  ACID.  Vulpilin. 
A  transparent,  yellow,  crystalline 
substance,  obtained  from  the  JEver- 
nia  vulpina  of  Archard,  or  the 
Lichen  vulpinus  of  Limifeus. 

VULPIS  MORBUS.  Alopecia. 
Literally,  fox-disease.  Baldness ; 
decay  and  fall  of  the  hair.  It  is 
so  named  from  the  fox's  being 
supposed  to  lose  its  hair  sooner 
than  any  other  quadruped.  See 
Fluxus  Capillorum. 

VULSELLUM.     A  toothed  or 
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clawed  forceps  used  for  the  purpose 
of  firmly  laying  hold  of  any  tissue. 

VULTUS  {velle,  to  will).  The 
looks,  the  countenance ;  that 
which  declares  the  sentiments  of  the 
mind.    Compare  Fades  and  From. 

VULVA  (i.  q.  voUa,  from  ml- 
vere,  _  to  roll).  1.  A  wi-apper, 
covering,  or  integument.  2.  An 
elliptic  opening  enclosed  by  the 
labia  majora  of  the  pudendum  or 
external  parts  of  generation  in 
the  female. 

Vulvitis.  An  unclassical  term 
for  inflammation  of  the  vulva,  an 


affection  of  the  parts  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  ac- 
companied by  mucous  or  purulent 
discharges. 

VULVA  CE'REBRL  A  small 
aperture  of  the  brain,  forming  the 
part  by  which  the  three  ventricles 
communicate. 

VULVAE  GARRU'LITAS  {gar- 
rulitas,  chattering).  The  passage 
of  wind  from  the  vagina  and 
vulva,  probably  due  to  the  secre- 
tion of  gas  by  the  vagina ;  it 
occurs  in  old  women  with  re- 
laxed vaginal  walls. 
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WADD.  A  technical  name  for 
plumbago,  or  black-lead. 

Black  JVadd.  An  ore  of  man- 
ganese found  in  Derbyshire ;  re- 
markable for  its  property  of  taking 
fire  when  mixed  with  linseed-oil. 

WADE'S  DROPS.  Friars' 
Balsam;  Jesuits'  Drops.  These 
preparations  are  nothing  more 
than  the  Tinctura  Benzoini  com- 
posita. 

WAFER  PAPER.  An  article 
of  confectionery,  recently  em- 
ployed for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses. It  is  made  of  fine  wheat- 
flour  and  milk,  or  of  cream  and 
water  with  a  little  white  wine 
and  sugar. 

WALCHEREN  FEVER.  An 
endemic  remittent  fever  from 
which  the  British  troops  suffered 
severely,  in  1809,  at  Walcheren, 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  Holland. 

WALD  -  WOLLE.  Lainc  des 
Bois.  Pine  or  forest-Avool,  pre- 
pared from  the  fibres  of  the 
needles  of  Pinus  sylvestris.  In 
the  process  of  its  manufacture  a 


volatile  oil  is  obtained  called  Wald- 
Wollc  oil,  or  forest-wool  oil,  which 
is  used  as  an  external  application 
in  rheumatic  affections. 

WALLER'S  DEGENERATION. 
A  degeneration  of  the  axis  cylinder 
of  a  nerve  which  has  been  severed 
from  its  connection  with  its  centre. 

WALL-EYE.    See  Teichopsia. 

WANT'S  POWDER.  The  pow- 
dered bulb  of  colchicum,  disguised 
with  other  powders,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Want,  and  used  for  gout  and 
rheumatism. 

WARAS.  A  drag  imported 
from  Aden,  and  said  to  consist  of 
the  epidermic  glands  of  the  young 
pods  of  Flemingia  rhodocarpa.  It 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  kamala. 

WARBURG'S  TINCTURE.  A 
preparation  containing  quinine, 
rhubarb,  gentian,  aloes,  prepared 
chalk,  rectified  spirit,  &c.  ;  it  is  a 
valuable  remedy  in  malarial  fever. 

WARD.  This  man  was  origi- 
nally a  footman,  and  during  his 
attendance  on  his  master,  obtained 
from  the  monks  those  receipts  which 
afterwards  became  his  nostrums. 
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1.  Ward's  Essence  for  Headaclie. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Linimentum  Camphorte  composi- 
tum. 

2.  Ward's  Paste.  This  is  imi- 
tated by  the  Confectio  Piperis 
nigri  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
pceia.  This  confection  appears  to 
be  well  adapted  for  the  cure  of 
that  species  of  Piles  which  pro- 
bably attended  the  sedentary  and 
Inxurious  habits  of  the  monks. 

3.  Ward's  Wliite  Drops.  An  anti- 
scorbutic, prepared  by  dissolving 
mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia ;  or  frequently  it  consisted 
of  a  solution  of  sublimate  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

4.  Ward's  Red  Drop.  A  strong 
vinous  solution  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony. 

5.  Ward's  Siveating  Poicders. 
One  of  these  was  a  combination 
of  veratrum  and  opium. 

WARE'S  GOLDEN  OINT- 
MENT. An  ointment  for  oph- 
thalmia and  ulcers,  consisting  of 
one  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and 
one  dram  of  the  powder  of  nitrated 
oxide  of  mercury. 

WARM-BLOODED  ANIMALS. 
A  term  applied  to  two  classes  of 
vertebrate  animals,  viz.  mammals 
and  birds.  In  these  there  is  a 
double  heart  with  four  cavities 
and  a  twofold  circidation,  viz. 
that  which  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  called  the  piilmonic,  and 
that  which  takes  place  through 
the  entire  system,  called  the  sys- 
temic circulation.  These  animals 
are  termed  diplo-cardiac  or  double- 

WARMING  PLASTER.  A 
stimulant,  rubefacient,  and  some- 
times vesicant  plaster,  made  of 
cantharides  and  Burgundy-pitch. 

WART  or  VEGETATION.  A 
hard  protuberance    consisting  in 


hypertrophy  of  the  papillte  and 
cuticle.  The  English  term  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  word  ver- 
ruca, as  worm  with  vermis,  wool 
with  vellus,  &c.  The  term 
^varts  is  applied  to  the  roundish 
glandules,  filled  -with  opaque  mat- 
ter, which  impart  a  scabrous 
character  to  certain  surfaces  of 
plants. 

WASH.  The  technical  term 
for  the  fermented  liquor,  of  any 
kind,  from  which  spirit  is  in- 
tended to  be  distilled. 

WASH,  BLACK;  WHITE. 
Described  under  the  articlp  Yellow 
Wash. 

WASHED  SULPHUR.  Sulphur 
lotum  vel  depuratum.  Sublimed 
sulphur,  purified  of  its  adhering 
acid  (formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
sulphur)  by  washing. 

WASHERWOMAN'S  SOALL. 
Eczema  lotorum;  a  species  of 
eczema  which  appears  on  the 
wrists  and  fore-arms  of  washer- 
women, from  the  irritation  of  soap. 

WASHING.  Elutriation.  A 
pharmaceutical  process,  by  which 
the  fine  particles  of  a  powder  are 
separated  from  the  coarser. 

WA'SIUM.  A  supposed  new 
metal,  named  from  the  royal  house 
of  Wasa,  but  stated  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  didymium,  yttrium,  and 
terbium. 

WASTING  PALSY.  Paralysis 
atrophica.  Progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  Degeneration  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  producing  com- 
plete loss  of  power.    See  Paralysis. 

WATER.  A  substance  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  hydrogen 
and  eight  of  oxygen,  by  weight; 
and  of  two  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen,  by  volume.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  protoxide  of  hydrogen. 
With  reference  to  its  source,  we 
have  atmospheric  water,  including 
rain  and  dew ;  terrestrial  water, 
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comprising  spring,  river,  well, 
lake,  marsh,  and  sea  water ;  and 
lastly,  mineral  waters.  See  Aquce 
minerales. 

1.  Rain-water.  Aqua  pluvialis. 
The  purest  natural  water,  holding 
in  solution  carbonic  acid,  a  minute 
portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
traces  of  muriate  of  lime.  Dexv 
differs  little  from  rain,  except  in 
containing  more  atmospheric  air. 

2.  Spring-water.  Aqua  fontana. 
In  addition  to  the  substances 
above  mentioned,  spring-water 
contains  a  small  portion  of  mu- 
riate of  soda,  and  frequently  other 
salts.  Spring-water  which  dis- 
solves soap  is  termed  soft;  that 
which  decomposes  and  curdles  it  is 
called  hard.  The  amount  of  hard- 
ness destroyed  by  boiling  is  spoken 
of  as  temporary  hardness,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  permanent 
hardness,  due  to  the  soluble  salts 
of  lime  and  magnesia  which  still 
remain  in  the  boiled  water.  See 
Clark's  Process. 

3.  River-water.  Aqua  ex  flu- 
mine.  This  mostly  originates  in 
springs,  augmented  by  rain-water. 
It  is  generally  of  considerable 
purity,  but  liable  to  hold  in  sus- 
pension particles  of  earthy  matter, 
which  impair  its  transparency, 
and  sometimes  its  salubrity. 

4.  Well-water.  Aqua  ex  puteo. 
This  is  essentially  the  same  as 
spring-water,  being  derived  from 
the  same  source,  but  it  is  more 
liable  to  impurity  from  its  stagna- 
tion or  slow  infiltration. 

5.  Snoio-water.  Aqua  ex  nive. 
This  differs  apparently  from  rain- 
water only  in  being  destitute  of 
air,  to  which  water  is  indebted 
for  its  briskness  and  many  of  its 
good  effects  upon  animals  and 
vegetables. 

6.  Lake-water.  Aqua  ex  lacu. 
A  collection  of  rain,  spring,  and 


river  waters,  contaminated  with 
various  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies,  which,  from  its  stagnant 
nature,  have  undergone  putrefac- 
tion in  it. 

7.  Marsh-water.  Aqua  ex  palude. 
The  most  impure  variety,  as  being 
the  most  stagnant  of  all  water, 
and  generally  loaded  with  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter. 

8.  Sea-ivater.  Aqua  marina.  This 
contains  sulphate  of  soda,  the 
muriates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and 
lime,  a  minute  proportion  of 
potass,  and  various  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies. 

9.  Selenitic  water.  The  name 
given  to  water  which  contains 
much  sulphate  of  lime,  a  substance 
known  to  mineralogists  under  the 
fanciful  name  selenite,  derived 
from  ffexi]vi),  the  moon. 

10.  Calcareous  water.  The  gene- 
ral designation  of  water  which 
holds  carbonate  of  lime  in  solu- 
tion. 

11.  Distilled  water.  Aqua  de- 
stillata.  This  has  a  vapid  taste, 
from  the  absence  of  air,  and  is 
slightly  empyreumatic,  in  conse- 
quence probably  of  the  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  extractive 
matter  which  has  undergone  par- 
tial decomposition. 

WATER  OF  CRYSTALLIZA- 
TION. That  portion  of  water 
which  combines  in  a  dry  state 
with  many  substances,  forming  aa 
essential  condition  of  their  crys- 
talline character.  Salts  which 
retain  this  water  so  feebly  that 
it  passes  off  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  leaving  the  salt  in  a  pulveru- 
lent state,  are  termed  efflorescent; 
while  those  which  have  so  great 
au  affinity  for  it  that  their  crystals 
attract  more  of  it  from  the  air, 
and  become  dissolved  in  it,  are 
termed  deliquescent. 

WATER    OF  HYDRATION. 
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That  portion  of  water  whicli  unites 
with  other  bodies  to  form  hydrates, 
and  which  can  be  separated,  in 
many  cases,  only  by  a  tempera- 
ture approaching  reduess.  Slaked 
lime  is  such  a  hydrate. 

WATER  ON  THE  BRAIN.  The 
popular  name  for  Hydrocephalus. 

WATER-BED,  ARNOTT'S. 
Hydrostatic  bed.  A  water-bath 
covered  by  a  sheet  of  waterproof 
india-rubber  cloth.  By  the  use  of 
this  bed,  all  sensible  pressure  on 
any  part  of  the  body  is  removed. 
The  apparatus  is  described  under 
the  term  Hydrostatic  Bed. 

WATERBRASH.  Pyrosis.  A 
hot  sensation  in  the  stomach,  with 
eructation  of  an  acrid,  burning 
liquid,  which  causes  a  distressing 
sensation  in  the  parts  over  which 
it  passes  ;  called  also  water-qualm 
and  blaclc  water. 

WATER-CANKER.  Synonym 
for  Cancnim  oris. 

WATER-GILDING.  An  in- 
appropriate term  for  the  process 
of  gilding  by  the  application  of 
amalgam  of  mercury  and  gold  to 
the  surface  of  metals  ;  the  mercury 
of  the  amalgam  is  driven  off  by 
heat,  and  a  thin  coating  of  gold 
remains. 

WATER-GLASS.  A  liquid  mix- 
ture of  sand  (silex)  and  one  of  the 
alkalies — soda  or  potash. 

WATER  -  POX,  Water  -  jags. 
Synonyms  of  true  chicken-pox. 
Jag  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
dag,  daggle,  to  sprinkle.  See 
Varicella. 

WATER-rURIFIER.  A  water- 
filter,  patented  by  Mr,  Dahlke, 
in  which  the  purifying  medium 
consists  of  a  solid  composition  of 
hilica,  animal  charcoal,  and  iron. 

WATER-TIGHT,  That  degree 
of  closeness  in  a  vessel,  or  tube, 
which  prevents  the  passage  of 
water. 


WATER-TYPE  THEORY.  A 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  salts, 
according  to  which  all  oxygen 
acids  are  formed  after  the  type  of 
water,  by  the  displacement  of  its 
hydrogen  by  a  compound  radical. 

WATERPROOF  FELT.  A 
substance  prepared  by  matting 
together  fibres  of  cotton  im- 
pregnated with  a  solution  of 
caoutchouc  in  naphtha,  and  pass- 
ing the  felt  between  rollers. 

WAX.  A  name  given  to  many 
substances  of  similar  properties, 
of  which  bees'-wax  may  be  taken 
as  the  type.    See  Japanese  wax. 

WAX-PAPER.  Charta  cerata. 
Melt,  in  a  water-bath,  48  parts 
each  of  white  wax  and  fine  tur- 
pentine, and  32  parts  of  sperma- 
ceti, and  spread  on  paper. 

WAXY  DEGENERATION. 
Synonym  for  Amyloid  Degenera- 
tion,. 

WEANING.  The  termination 
of  the  period  during  which  the 
infant  is  supported  by  its  mother's 
milk  ;  the  substitution  of  other 
nourishment  for  mother's  milk. 

WEB.  The  old  English  term 
for  Caligo,  or  opacity  of  the  eye, 
from  its  giving  the  idea  of  a  film 
spreading  across  the  sight.  Hence 
Shakespere,  in  King  Lear  :  ' '  This 
the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet :  he 
gives  the  web  and  the  pin  ;  squints 
the  eye,  and  makes  the  hare-lip." 

WEBBED  FINGERS.  A  de- 
formity, consisting  in  union  of  the 
fingers  to  one  another, 

AVEIGHT,  A  term  in  phreno- 
logy, indicative  of  the  faculty 
which  estimates  the  weight,  re- 
sistance, momentum,  and  other 
qualities  of  bodies,  not  by  a  sense 
of  feeling,  but  by  a  peculiar  in- 
ternal operation.  Its  organ  is 
placed  by  phrenologists  above 
the  eyebrow,  between  those  of 
Size  and  Colouring. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
The  value  of  the  measures,  here 
stated,  is  the  same  in  all  the  Phar- 
macopoeias, but  the  signs  by  which 
they  are  denoted  are  peculiar  to 
that  of  London.    The  Edinburgh 


and  Dublin  Colleges  retain  the  old 
signs,  which  are,  for  the  gallon, 
cong.,  the  pint,  lb,,  the  ounce 
the  drachm  5,  and  the  drop  cjt., 
which  should  be  equal  to  the 
minim. 


WEIGHTS, 

The  pound,  lb' 
ounce,  § 
drachm,  5 
scruple,  3 
grain,  gi\  j 


13 
O 

o 


f  Twelve  ounces. 

Eight  drachms. 
\  Three  scruples. 
I  Twenty  gi-aius. 


These,  and  the  signs  by  which  they  are  denoted,  are  the  same  in  all 
the  British  Pharmacopceias. 


APOTHECARIES  WEIGHT. 

Pound.    Ounces.    Drachms.    Scruples.  Grains. 
1      =      12  =    96     =      298      =  5760 
1  -      8     =        24      =  480 
1     =         3  60 
1      =  20 


MEASURE  OF  FLUIDS. 


The  gallon,  Cong., 
pint  {Odarim), 
fluid  ounce,  f^ 
fluid  drachm,  fg 
minim,  ITt  J 


n 


a 
o 

o 


■  Eight  pints. 
Sixteen  fluid  ounces. 
Eight  fluid  drachms. 
Sixty  minims. 


PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  WINE  GALLON. 

Gallon.    Pints.  Fluid  Ounces.  Fluid  Drachms.  Minims.  Grains. 

1    =    8    =      128       =       1024    -       61440  =  58327-5 

1    =        16       =         128    =         7680  =  7291 

1       =            8    =          480  =  455-6 

1    =            60  =  57 


The  Measure  of  Temperature  used 
by  all  the  Colleges  is  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  212'^  on  the  scale  of 
which  mark  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  and  32°  the  freezing-point ; 
between  90°  and  100°  is  denoted 
the.  gentle  heat  {calor  lenis)  of  the 
Pharniacopxias. 

WEIL'S  DISEASE.  An  acute 
febrile  infectious  disease,  the  most 
constant  symptoms  of  which  are 


gastric  disturbance,  jaundice,  and 
muscular  pain ;  the  spleen  and 
liver  are  generally  enlarged.  Dr. 
Weil,  who  first  described  the  affec- 
tion, regarded  it  as  a  modification  of 
typhoid  fever. 

WEIR  MITCHELL'S  TREAT- 
MENT. A  method  of  treating 
obstinate  cases  of  hj^steria.  The 
patient  is  isolated  from  her  friends, 
kept  in  bed,  fed  with  a  light  nutri- 
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tious  food  ynd  systematically  mas- 
saged. 

WEISMANN'S  THEORY  OF 
HEREDITY.  "VVeismann  regards 
acquired  characters,  i.e.,  those wliich 
are  produced  by  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  individual,  as  not 
hereditary,  and  thinks  that  only 
congenital  variations  are  inherited. 
The  ovum  is  by  him  regarded  as 
consisting  of  two  different  kinds  of 
plasma,  one  of  which  is  transmitted 
in  greater  or  less  quantity  from 
parent  to  offspring,  so  that  the  re- 
productive cells  of  an  individual  are 
derived  directly  from  the  fertilized 
ovum  from  whicli  such  individual 
is  developed.  During  fertilization 
a  portion  of  the  germinal  plasma  of 
the  germ  cell  is  extruded  from  the 
ovum  as  a  polar  globule,  and  its 
place  taken  by  some  portion  of 
the  germinal  plasma  of  the  sperm 
cell :  the  varying  ratio  between 
the  amounts  of  germ  and  sperm 
plasma  may,  in  Weismann's  opinion, 
account  for  individual  differences  in 
the  offspring. 

WELD,  or  DYERS'  WEED.  The 
Reseda  luteola,  a  plant  employed 
in  the  dyeing  of  yellow.  The 
colouring  matter  is  hdeolin. 

WELDING.  A  property  of  cer- 
tain metals,  as  platinum,  by  which, 
at  a  white  heat,  an  incipient 
fusion  takes  place,  which  covers 
their  surface  with  a  kind  of  var- 
nish, so  that,  when  brought  into 
contact  in  this  state,  different 
species  may  be  permanently  united 
by  forging. 

WELTER'S  TUBE.  A  safety- 
tube,  introduced  into  a  Woolfe's 
bottle,  to  prevent  retrograde  pres- 
sure. 

WEN.  An  encysted  or  fleshy 
sebaceous  tumor,  comprising  the 
atlicromatous,  or  pap-like ;  the  mc- 
licermcs,  or  wax-like  ;  and  the 
steatomaious,  or  fat-like,  varieties. 


WESTPHAL'S  SYMPTOM.  The 
absence  of  knee  jerk  in  locomotor 
ataxy. 

WET  BRAIN.  The  brain  of  a 
person  who  has  died  of  chronic 
alcoholism  is  often  shrunken  with 
more  fluid  than  usual  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid and  perivascular  spaces, 
as  well  as  the  ventricles,  hence  the 
term  ' '  wet  brain  "  ! 

WET  CUPPING.    See  Cupping. 

WHARTON'S  DUCT.  The  ex- 
cretory duct  of  the  sub-maxillary 
gland. 

WHARTON'S  JELLY.  'The 
embryonic  jelly-like  connective 
tissue  which  is  found  persisting  in 
the  umbilical  cord  at  birth. 

WHEAL,  WEAL,  WALE.  A 
streak  or  stripe  ;  a  mark  raised  on 
the  body  of  an  animal  by  a  stroke 
of  a  stick  or  rod.  From  the 
wheal-like  effects  produced  by  in- 
festation of  the  acartis  scabiei,  or 
itch-insect,  this  animal  is  called 
ivheal-iuoi'm. 

WHEAT.  Tritici  semina.  The 
grains  (caryopsides)  of  the  Triti- 
cum  hyhernum,  or  Common  Wheat. 
When  ground  and  sifted  in  mills, 
they  form  flour,  or  farina  tritici, 
and  hran,  or  furfur  tritici.  By 
steeping  wheat-flour  in  water, 
starch  or  amylum  is  procured  ;  and 
this,  when  boiled  in  water,  forms 
a  culinary  jelly,  which  is  hydrate 
of  starch. 

WHELK.  lonthus.  An  unsup- 
purative  tubercular  tumor,  gene- 
rally occurring  on  the  face. 

WHEY.  Serum  lactis.  The 
fluid  part  of  milk,  which  remains 
after  the  curd  has  been  separated. 

WHIP-WORM.  A  synonym  for 
the  nematode  worm  Tricliocephalus 
dispar. 

WHISKY.  Ardent  spiiit  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  a  fer- 
mented infusion  of  corn.  It  differs 
from  gin  in  its  peculiar  smoky 
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flavour  and  odoui-  ;  these  it  ac- 
quires from  the  malt,  which  is 
dried  by  turf  fires.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Irish  word  uisge, 
water.    See  Usquebaugh. 

WHITE  ARSENIC.  A  popular 
name  for  arseuious  acid.  See 
Arsenicum. 

WHITE  BLISTERS.  This, 
burnt  holes,  and  eating  hive,  are 
popular  names  applied,  in  several 
counties  of  Ireland,  to  Pemphigus 
gangi'senosus,  or  Sordid  Blain.  See 
Pemphigus. 

WHITE-BLOODED.  A  desig- 
nation of  the  molluscous  and  other 
inferior  animals,  in  which  the  cir- 
culating fluid  is  white  or  colour- 
less, or  tinged  with  blue. 

WHITE  GUM.  The  Strophulus 
albidus,  a  species  of  gum-rash,  in 
which  the  pimples  are  minute, 
hard,  and  whitish,  surrounded  by 
a  reddish  halo. 

AVHITE-LEAD.  Ceruse.  Car- 
bonate of  lead,  employed  by  paint- 
ers to  give  body  to  their  colours. 

WHITE  LEG.  See  Phlegmasia 
dolens. 

WHITE   PRECIPITATE.  A 

compound  formed  when  ammonia 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  mercury. 

WHITE  SUBSTANCE  OF 
SCHWANN.  A  white  substance 
forming  an  interior  lining  of  the 
nerve-tube. 

WHITE  SWELLING,  ffydrar- 
thrus.  A  colourless  swelling,  chiefly 
of  the  larger  joints.  It  may  com- 
mence in  the  synovial  membrane, 
in  the  cartilages,  or  in  the  bones. 
Amongst  old  writers  this  disease 
was  kuo-\vn  by  the  terms  spina 
ventosa,  fungus  artieidi,  lymphatic 
tumor,  &c.  The  term  is  now  used 
almost  exclusively  for  strumous 
disease  of  a  joint. 

WHITEHEAD'S  ESSENCE  OF 
MUSTARD.    This  is  merely  Bal- 


sam of  Tolu,  with  resin  ;  Paris 
says  it  does  not  contain  a  particle 
of  mustard.  According  to  Brande, 
it  contains  camphor,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  spirit  of  rosemary, 
mixed  with  mustard-flour. 

WHITES.  The  vulgar  name 
for  leucorrhcea,  or  the  discharge 
of  a  yellowish-white  mucus  from 
the  vagina.    See  Leucorrhaa. 

WHITING.  Chalk  cleared  of 
its  impurities,  ground  in  a  mill, 
and  made  up  into  small  loaves. 

WHITLOW.  Panaris.  An  in- 
flammation at  the  eud  of  one  of 
the  fingers,  or  thumbs,  or  toes, 
very  painful,  and  much  disposed 
to  suppurate.  The  inflammation 
may  be  of  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue  alone,  of  the  tendons, 
or  the  periosteum  and  ungual 
l)lialanx  ;  it  is  to  this  last  form 
that  the  term  felon  is  most 
correctly  applied.  The  terms 
onychia  and  faronychia  are  used 
to  express  the  same  disease. 

Tendinmcs  whitlow,  or  thecal 
abscess,  is  inflammation  of  the 
tendinous  sheath  of  the  finger, 
also  called  paronychia  gravis. 

WHOOPING  -  COUGH.  See 
Pertiossis. 

WHORL.  A  term  synonymous 
with  Verticillus,  employed  in  de- 
scriptive botany.    See  Verticillus. 

WILD-FIRE.  A  popular  name 
of  the  Lichen  circxmiscriptus,  or 
Clustered  Lichen. 

WILD-FIRE  RASH.  The  Stro- 
phulus volaticits ;  a  species  of  rash, 
in  which  the  pimples  are  in  clus- 
ters or  patches,  generally  flying 
from  part  to  part. 

WILD  LICHEN.  The  LicJien 
ferus,  described  by  Celsus  under 
the  name  agria,  as  applied  to  it  by 
the  Greeks,  from  the  violence  with 
which  it  rages. 

WILKINSON'S  WHITE.  A 
pigment  made  by  gi-inding  litharge 
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with  sea-water  until  the  whiteness 
is  no  longer  improved. 

WILSON'S  GOUT-TINCTURE. 
This  is  merely  an  infusion  of  col- 
chicum,  as  Dr.  Williams,  of  Ips- 
wich, has  satisfactorily  shown. 

WILSON'S  MUSCLE.  The 
perpendicular  portion  of  the  com- 
pressor urethrce,  described  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  The  ti-ansverse  portion 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Guthrie, 
and  bears  his  name. 

WINCKEL'S  DISEASE.  A 
fatal  epidemic  disease  of  new-born 
children  noticed  by  Winckel,  at 
Dresden,  in  1879.  It  is  character- 
ized by  hcemoglobinuria,  jaundice, 
and  cyanosis. 

WIND-CONTUSION.  A  con- 
tusion supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  air,  when  rapidly  displaced 
by  the  impetus  of  a  projectile.  It 
is  now  said  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  projectile  itself,  either  striking 
the  body  obliquely,  or  being  in  the 
condition  of  a  spent  ball. 

WIND-DROPSY.  L  A  swell- 
ing of  the  abdomen  from  wind  in 
the  intestines  ;  tympanites.  2.  A 
white,  crepitant,  shining,  elastic, 
indolent  tumor  of  the  integuments, 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  air 
into  the  areolar  tissue ;  emphy- 
sema. — Dunglison. 

WINDPIPE.    The  larynx  and 

WINE-TEST.  A  re-agent  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  lead  in 
wine,  by  converting  the  acid  into 
a  salt  of  lead.  That  which  is 
usually  sold  is  made  by  dissolving 
half  an  ounce  of  sulphide  of" 
arsenic,  and  one  ounce  of  lime,  in 
half  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  and 
filtering  the  solution. 

WINTERGREEN  OIL.  Sali- 
cylate of  Methyl.  An  oil  extracted 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Qaxdtheria 
jrrocumbens.  It  is  a  compound 
derived  from  wood-spirit. 


WINTER'S  BARK.  The  Dry- 
mis  Winteri  or  Drymis  aromatica  ; 
a  large  tree  found  by  Captain 
Winter  on  the  coasts  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  in  1578.  The  bark, 
which  is  not  oflBcinal,  must  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Canella  alba,  or  the  false  Winter's 
Bark,  by  which,  however,  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded. 

WIRSUNG'S  DUCT.  Another 
name  for  the  pancreatic  duct. 

WISDOM  TEETH.  The  hinder- 
most  and  last  to  appear  of  the  molars. 

WIT.  Mirthfulness.  A  term  in 
phrenology,  indicative  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  view  everything  in  a  gay 
and  joyful  mannei',  of  a  feeling  of 
the  ludicrous,  and  a  tendency  to 
mirth.  Its  organ  is  placed  by 
phrenologists  in  the  upper  and 
lateral  part  of  the  forehead,  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Causality,  downward. 

W  I  T  C  H-M  E  A  L.  Vegetable 
Sulphur.  Terms  applied  to  lyco- 
podium,  or  the  sporules  of  the 
Lycopodium  clavatum,  or  Common 
Clubmoss,  from  its  producing  an 
instantaneous  flash  of  light  when 
thrown  into  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

WO  AD.  The  Isatis  tinctoria  of 
botanists  ;  a  plant  formerly  used 
in  the  dyeing  of  blue.  It  has  been 
mwch  sujierseded  by  indigo. 

WOLFFIAN  BODIES.  False 
kidneys.  These  names  were  given 
by  Rathke  to  the  substance  by 
which  the  kidneys  are  preceded  in 
the  embryo,  and  which  was  first 
remarked  by  WolflF. 

WOLFFIAN  DUCTS.  The  ex- 
cretory ducts  of  the  Wolffian 
bodies ;  the  ureters  are  ofl'sets  of  the 
hindermost  portion  of  these  ducts. 

WOLFRAM.  A  mineral  con- 
sisting of  tungstate  of  manganese 
and  iron,  employed  for  procuring 
tungsten. 

WOMB.  This  term,  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wamb,  is 
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now  resti'icted  to  the  iderus. 
Formerly  it  denoted,  not  the 
vtrrepa  or  uterus,  but  the  KoiXla,  or 
belly.  Falstaff  says,  "  An'  I  had 
but  a  hclly  of  any  indifferency,  I 
were  simply  the  most  active  fellow 
in  Europe  :  my  womb,  my  womb, 
my  womb  undoes  me." 

WONDER.  Marvellousncss.  A 
terra  in  phrenology,  indicative  of 
a  belief  in  miraculous  and  super- 
natural circumstances,  of  a  love  of 
novelty,  and  of  a  delight  in  what- 
ever is  surprising  and  wonderfi\l. 
Its  organ  is  placed  by  phreno- 
logists immediately  in  front  of  that 
of  Hope,  and  between  those  of 
Ideality  and  Imitation. 

WOOD-CHARCOAL.  A  variety 
of  carbon,  produced  by  the  dc- 
stritctive  distillation  of  wood. 

WOODEN  TONGUE.  The 
hard  indurated  tongue  in  cattle 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  fungus 
Actinomyces. 

WOOD-NAPHTHA.  Pyroxylic 
siririt;  Mcthylic  alcohol,  or  wood- 
spirit.  Names  of  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  methyl.    See  Methyl. 

WOOD  OIL.  Giirgicn-Balsam. 
A  resinous  liquid,  produced  by 
several  species  of  Dipterocarpus. 

WOODS.  The  Woods.  A  term 
applied  to  sarsaparilla,  guaiac, 
sassafras,  and  mezereon. 

WOODY  TISSUE.  Plcuren- 
chyma.  Elongated  cells,  tapering 
to  each  end,  and  constituting  the 
elementary  structure  of  wood. 

WOOLFE'S  APPARATUS.  An 
apparatus  for  impregnating  water, 
for  medicinal  purposes,  with  car- 
bonic acid. 

WOOL-SORTERS'  DISEASE. 
Anthrax,  This  disease,  which  was 
first  observed  forty-three  years 
ago,  when  the  import  of  mohair 
commenced,  is  a  form  of  anthrax 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  Bacil- 
lus anthracis  in  the  fluids  of  the 


body.  It  is  essentially  an  affec- 
tion of  the  lower  animals,  but  it 
is  readily  communicable  to  man 
by  the  introduction  of  the  spores 
of  the  Bacillus  anthracis  into  the 
blood. 

WOO'RALY.  A  celebrated  poi- 
son, also  called  looorari,  ourari,  or 
urari,  produced  by  the  bark  of  the 
Strych7ios  toxifera  of  Guyana, 
and  owing  its  poisonous  prin- 
ciples to  curarine.  Dr.  Han- 
cock considers  the  bark  to  be 
one  of  the  most  potent  sedatives 
in  nature. 

WOOTZ.  Indian  steel;  sup- 
posed to  be  an  alloy  of  steel  with 
small  quantities  of  silicium  and 
aluminium. 

WORD  BLINDNESS.  In- 
ability to  understand  the  usual 
written  or  printed  word  symbols, 
although  spoken  words  are 
thoroughly  understood.  It  is  due 
to  disease  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
parietal  lobe. 

WORMIAN  BONES.  The  Ossa 
triquetra,  or  triangular  bones  some- 
times found  in  the  course  of  the 
suture  of  the  parietal  and  occipital 
bones  ;  so  named  from  Olaus  Wor- 
mius,  who  first  described  them. 

W^ORMS,  HUMAN.  These  are 
described  under  the  terms  Vermes, 
Entozoa,  and  Cavitaria.  The  most 
recent  observations  establish  the 
identity  of  the  worms  called  cystic 
vdth.  those  which  have  been  called 
cystoid. 

WORMSEED.  The  name  given 
to  the  flower-buds  of  a  species 
of  Artemisia,  brought  exclusively 
from  Central  Asia.  It  is  also 
called  semen  santonicum,  semen 
contra,  &c.  It  is  reputed  anthel- 
mintic. 

WORM-TEA.  A  preparation 
used  in  the  United  States,  con- 
sisting of  spigelia-root,  senna, 
manna,  and  saviue. 
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WORMWOOD.  The  vernacular 
name  of  the  Artemisia  absinthiiom, 
an  indigenous  Composite  plant, 
said  to  be  efficacious  as  an  anthel- 
mintic. Its  bitter  principle  is 
termed  ahsinthin. 

WORT.  Decoction  of  malt, 
prepared  by  boiling  three  ounces 
of  malt  in  a  quart  of  water. 

WORT  (of  Herbalists).  The 
Teutonic  term  for  herb.  Hence 
the  names  liver-wort,  St.  John's- 
wort,  lung-wort,  &c. 

WOULF'S  BOTTLES.  Glass 
bottles  with  two  or  three  necks,  used 
in  chemistry  for  drying  gases,  &c. 

WOUND.  A  solution  of  con- 
tinuity  of  parts  naturally  united. 
Wounds  are  termed  incised,  when 
made  with  clean-cutting  instru- 
ments ;  punctured,  when  made  by 
pointed  instruments  ;  lacerated, 
when  the  parts  are  torn  ;  contused, 
when  effected  by  bruising ;  gion- 
shot,  which  is  termed  penetrating, 
when  the  shot  is  lodged  in  the 
body  or  limb,  and  perforating, 
when  it  passes  through  either  of 
them.    See  Poisoned  Wounds. 

WOUND-BALSAM.  Trauma- 
tic balsam.  The  compound  Tinct- 
ture  of  Benzoin,  used  in  contused 
wounds. 

WRISBERG,  NERVE  OF. 
Another  name  for  the  lesser  inter- 
nal cutaneous  nerve,  the  smallest 
of  the  brachial  nerves. 

WRISBERG,  CARTILAGES 


OF.  Cuneiform  cartilages.  Two 
small  cartilages,  one  on  each  side 
in  the  folds  of  miicous  membrane 
which  extend  from  the  aryttenoid 
cartilages  to  the  epiglottis. 

WRIST-DROP.  A  paralysis 
of  the  extensors  and  supinators  of 
the  wrist-joint,  due  most  usually 
to  chronic  lead-poisoning. 

WRITERS'  CRAMP.  _  Scri- 
vener's Palsy.  A  chronic  disease, 
characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  spasm  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  execute  a  special  and 
complicated  movement,  the  result 
of  previous  education  ;  such 
spasm  not  following  muscular 
actions  of  !the  affected  part  when 
the  special  movement  is  not 
required.  It  occurs  principally 
in  the  act  of  writing. 

WRY  NECK.  Caput  Obstipim  ; 
Torticollis.  A  distortion  caused 
by  the  irregular  action,  or  per- 
manent conti'action  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  trapezius,  scalene  and 
splenius  muscles.  The  affection 
may  be  congenital,  acquired  or 
spasmodic,  secondary  to  spinal 
irritation  from  disease  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  or  merely  due 
to  hysteria. 

WUTZER'S  OPERATION. 
One  devised  for  the  radical  cure  of 
inguinal  hernia  by  invaginating  the 
scrotum  and  retaining  it  in  that 
position  until  the  sac  has  become 
adherent  in  the  inguinal  canal. 


XA'NTHEIN  {^aMs,  yellow).  A 
yellow-colouring  matter,  extracted 
from  the  petals  of  the  yellow  dahlia. 

XANTHELA'SMA  Sl^dSs,  yel- 
low, eKafffia,  lamina),  "A  yellow 
lamina  commonly  met  with  in  the 


X 

skin  of  the  eye-lids,  xanthelasma 
[  palpebrarum,  and  presenting  two 
varieties :  xanthelasma  papulo- 
•  sum  and  planum.  The  affection  is 
'  named,  by  Addison  and  Gull,  viti- 
i   ligoidea." — E.  Wilson, 
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XA'NTHIC  ACID  {^avOSs,  yel- 
low). Sulphocarbovinic  acid.  An 
oily  liquid,  named  from  the  yclloio 
colour  of  its  salts.  It  is  the  sul- 
pho-carbonite  of  the  oxide  of 
ethyl  and  water. 

XA'NTHIC  OXIDE  (la^^os,  yel- 
low). Uric  oxide.  A  species  of 
calculus,  observed  by  Dr.  Marcet, 
and  named  from  the  lemon- 
coloured  compound  which  it 
forms  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

XANTHIC  AND  CYANIC 
SERIES.  Botanists  have  divided 
flowers  into  two  great  series  with 
reference  to  their  colours,  viz. 
those  which  have  yellow  for  their 
type,  and  are  capable  of  passing 
into  red  or  white,  but  never  into 
blue  ;  and  those  which  have  blue 
for  their  type,  and  can  pass  into 
red  or  white,  but  never  into 
yellow.  The  former  series  is 
termed,  by  some  writers,  oxidized, 
the  latter  deoxidized;  and  green- 
ness is  considered  as  a  state  of 
equilibriimi  between  the  two 
series.  De  CandoUe  termed  the  for- 
mer series  xanthic  (|o)/0dj,  yellow), 
and  the  second  cyanic  (kvuvos,  blue). 

XANTHI'N  {^ape6s,  yellow).  A 
yellow-colouring  principle,  lately 
discovered  in  madder ;  also,  the 
yellow-colouring  matter  of  flowers. 

XANTHIUM  SPINOSUM.  A 
leguminous  plant  common  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  lately  extolled 
as  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia. 

XANTHOCHRO'IA  (|of0<^r, 
yellow,  xpoio.,  the  skin).  Xan- 
thoderma.   Yello^vness  of  the  skin. 

XA'NTHO-CO'BALTIA  (|av0dy, 
yellow).  An  ammoniacal  base 
containing  cobalt. 

XANTHODE'RMA  (fafflds, 
yellow,  Sep^a,  the  skin).  Xan- 
thochroia.    Yellowness  of  the  skin. 

XA'NTHOGEN  {^ayeoT,  yellow, 
yevvdo),  to  produce).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  compound  of  sulphur 


and  carbon,  forming  the  radical  of 
hydroxanthic  acid,  from  its  pro- 
perty of  forming  yellow  com- 
pounds with  certain  metals. 

XANTHO'MA  (|a»/(?oy,  yellow). 
A  term  synonymous  with  the 
xantlielasma  of  Sir  Erasmus  Wil- 
son, and  the  vitiligoidea  of  Addison 
and  Gull. 

XANTHOPA'THIA  {^avBds,  yel- 
low, iraOos,  disease).  Yellow  dis- 
ease ;  morbid  yellowness  of  the  skin. 

XA'NTHOPHYLL  {^ave6s,  yel- 
low, (pvWov,  a  leaf).  The  name 
given  by  Berzelius  to  anthoxan- 
thiiie,  or  the  yellow-colouring 
matter  of  leaves  in  autumn,  at 
which  season  the  chlorophyll,  or 
green-colouring  matter,  is  re- 
placed by  xanthophyll. 

XANTHOPI'CRITE  (faf^dy,  yel- 
low, triKpSs,  bitter).  A  crystalline 
bitter  principle,  found  in  the 
bark  of  the  Xanthoxylum  Clava- 
fferculis ;  employed  in  the  Antilles 
as  a  febrifuge. 

XANTHOPROTEIC  ACID. 
An  acid  procured  in  the  form  of 
a  tasteless  orange-yellow  powder, 
when  albumen  or  any  other  pro- 
tein-compound is  digested  in 
niti'ic  acid.  It  combines  equally 
well  with  acids  as  with  bases. 

XANTHO'PSIA  i^aMs,  yel- 
low, sight).  A  subjective 
symptom  which  is  occasionally 
present  in  deep  jaundice,  and  in 
poisoning  from  santonin  ;  all  ex- 
ternal objects  appear  to  the  patient 
to  be  of  a  yellow  colour. 

XANTHORRHI'ZA  (foi/flrfr,  yel- 
low, {>lia,  a  root).  Yellow  Root ; 
tlie  root  of  the  Xanthon-hiza  Apii- 
folia,  a  plant  of  North  America, 
forming  an  excellent  tonic. 

XANTHORRHCE'A  HavBSs, 
yellow,  ^oias,  flowing).  A  genus 
of  Australian  plants,  called  Grass- 
trees;  they  produce  two  'resins 
which  have  been  imported  into 
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this  country,  viz.  yellow  resin  of 
Xantliorrhcea,  known  by  the  names 
of  yellow  resin  of  New  Holland, 
Botany  Bay  resin,  and  acaroid 
resin  or  gum;  and  red  resin  of 
Xantliorrlma,  sometimes  imported 
under  the  name  of  bl'ack-boy-gum. 

XANTHOUS  VARIETY  OF 
MAN  {^ave6s,  yellow).  One  of 
Prichard's  three  principal  varie- 
ties of  man,  founded  on  differences 
of  complexion.  The  Xanthous 
or  j'ellow-haired  variety  includes 
all  those  individuals  who  have 
light-brown,  auburn,  yellow,  or 
red  hair.  Their  general  com- 
plexion is  fair  ;  the  eyes  are  light- 
coloured.  This  is  the  variety 
most  prevalent  in  the  temperately 
cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

XANTHO'XYLENE.  A  hydro- 
carbon isomeric  with  terebene, 
it  is  the  liquid  portion  of  the 
essence  of  xanthoxylum  piperi- 
tum  ;  to  the  solid  portion  (stearop- 
ten)  the  term  xanthoxyline  is  given. 

XANTHO'XYLUM  (|a^06s,  yel- 
low, ^v\ov,  wood).  Prickley  Ash  ; 
the  bark  of  the  Xanthoxylum 
Frctxineum,  used  in  the  United 
States  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

XENOGE'NESIS  (^Voy,  foreign, 
yevesis,  production).  A  term  de- 
noting the  generation  of  some- 
thing foreign,  and  applied  by  M. 
Milne-Edwards  to  the  hypothesis 
defined  under  the  term  Hetero- 
genesis. 

XE'NOSITE  (leVoy,  foreign, 
alros,  food).  The  name  of  a  para- 
site which  often  passes  through 
several  organs  before  it  reaches 
the  stomach  of  the  animal  in 
which  it  is  destined  to  breed. 
Prof.  Van  Beneden  calls  this  class 
of  parasite,  pilgrims  in  transit — 
voyaging  with  a  distinct  but  dis- 
tant object  in  view.  See  Phago- 
site  and  Nostosite. 

XERA'SIA    (frjao-ra,.  dryness, 


from  lijpds,  dry).  A  disease  of 
the  scalp,  characterized  by  dry- 
ness. Under  the  somewhat  strange 
term  alopecia  pity r odes,  Dr.  Pin- 
cus  describes  a  form  of  chronic 
folliculitis  of  the  scalp,  ending 
in  alopecia — a  state  to  which  the 
Ancients  gave  the  characteristic 
name  xerasia. 

XERODE'RMA  (IrjpJs,  dry, 
Sepfia,  skin).  Dry  skin  ;  a  dry 
and  parched  state  of  the  skin, 
occasioned  by  abnormal  diminu- 
tion of  the  secretion  of  the  sebi- 
parous  organs.  In  its  severest 
form  it  constitutes  ichthyosis,  or 
fish-skin  disease. 

The  term  has  also  been  applied 
to  an  atrophy  of  the  skin  accom- 
panied with  patches  of  pigmen- 
tary and  ntevoid  degeneration. 

XEROPHTHA'LMIA  (f7jp6s, 
dry,  d(f)da\fM6s,  the  eye).  A  dry- 
ness of  the  eye  from  deficiency 
of  the  tears,  or  rather  of  the 
mucous  secretion  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, due  to  chronic  conjunctivitis. 
The  terms  xerosis  and  xeroma  are, 
incorrectly,  used  in  the  same 
sense,  the  former  term  denoting 
the  act  of  drying,  the  latter  a 
dried  state,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  eyes. 

XEROSTO'MIA.  {^r,p6s,  dry, 
(TTOfia,  a  mouth).  Dryness  of  the 
mouth. 

XI'PHOID  (|i'd.oy,  a  sword, 
el^os,  likeness).  Ensiform.  Sword- 
like ;  a  term  applied  to  the  carti- 
lage of  the  sternum. 

XYLEM  {^r',Kov,  wood).  The 
woody  portion  of  the  fibro-vas- 
cular  bundles  of  Dicotyledonous 
plants  ;  it  consists  of  thick-walled 
cells  and  fretted  vessels  with 
woody  parenchymatous  cells. 

XY'LITE  {^iKov,  wood).  Lig- 
none.  A  liquid  existing  in  com- 
mercial pyroxylic  spirit.  By 
treating   anhydrous    xylite  with 
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hydrate  of  potash,  xylitic  acid  is 
obtained.  Other  products  are 
xylite-naphtha,  xylite-resin,  and 
xylite-oih 

XYLOBA'LSAMUM  HiXov, 
wood,  ^aKcraixov,  balsam).  A  bal- 
sam obtained  by  decoction  of  the 
twigs  and  leaves  of  the  Amyris 
Oileadcmis  in  water.  It  is  thicker 
and  less  odoriferous  than  the  bal- 
samclceon  [iXaiov,  oil),  or  oil  of  bal- 
sam, which  is  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  but  by  a  shorter  decoction. 

XYLO'DIUM.  A  term  applied 
by  Desvaux  to  the  nut  of  Anacar- 
dium.  This  variety  of  fruit  is, 
however,  generally  referred  to 
the  achocnium  of  other  writers. 

XYLO'IDIN.  A  highly  com- 
bustible substance,  allied  to  pyro- 
xylin, obtained  by  dissolving 
starch  in  strong  nitric  acid  of  sp. 
gi\  1'5,  with  gentle  heat,  and  then 
adding  water.  The  xyloidin  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder.    See  Gun-cotton. 

The  term  Xyloidin  has  also 
been  applied  to  paper  which  has 
been  immersed  for  a  moment  in 
strong    nitric    acid,    and  then 


washed  in  distilled  water.  The 
paper  assumes  the  feel  and 
toughness  of  parchment,  and  is 
so  combustible  as  to  serve  for 
tinder. 

XYLOL  (fuAoc,  wood).  Xylene. 
Dimethyl-benzene,  A  volatile  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  homologous  with  ben- 
zol and  toluol,  and  existing  in 
the  oily  impurities  of  commercial 
wood.    See  Ole. 

XY'LONITE  {iixov,  wood).  A 
name  applied  to  a  substance 
derived  from  woody  fibre,  and 
lately  called  Parkesine.  The  pre- 
sent term  has  been  substituted  as 
more  appropriate  to  a  derivative 
of  xyloidin.  It  is  a  material  appli- 
cable to  photographic  purposes. 

XY'LOPYRO'GRAPHY  {^i\ov, 
wood,  Ttvp,  fire,  ypd<pcp,  to  draw). 
Hot  -  wood  -  drawing,  or  poker- 
painting.  The  process  of  pro- 
ducing a  picture  by  applying 
a  hot  iron  to  the  surface  of 
wood,  which  becomes  charred  or 
scorched  wherever  it  is  touched. 

XYLORE'TIN  i^6\oy,  wood, 
priTlur),  resin).  A  fossil  resin, 
found  in  Danish  peat. 
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YAVA-SKIN.  The  name  given 
in  the  Polynesian  isles,  to  Ele- 
phantiasis Arabum,  or  Barbadoes- 
leg,  from  its  being  supposed  to 
originate  from  drinking  the  heating 
beverage  called  yava.  Dr.  Good 
observes,  that,  like  the  gout 
among  ourselves,  it  is  there  re- 
garded in  a  sort  of  honourable  light. 

YAW  (a  raspberry,  Afric). 
The  name  given  by  the  Africans  to 
the  disease  called  Frambcesia.  On 
the  American  coast  it  is  termed  pian 
and  epian.    See  Frambcesia, 


YEAST.  Fermentum.  A  sub- 
stance generated  during  the 
vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable 
juices  and  decoctions,  rising  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  a  frothy, 
flocculent,  and  somewhat  viscid 
matter.  It  is  used  for  promoting 
fermentation.    See  Catalysis. 

1.  Artificial  yeast  may  be  made 
by  boiling  malt,  pouring  off  the 
water,  and  keeping  the  grains  in 
a  warm  place  to  ferment,  repeating 
the  process  till  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  procured. 
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2.  Brewer's  yeast  consists  mainly 
of  the  growth  of  a  species  of 
fungus  known  as  Toriola  cerevisicc. 
German  yeast  is  made  by  freeing 
the  yeast  from  water  by  draining 
and  submitting  it  to  pressure. 

YEAST-PLANT.  A  fungous 
plant  referred  to  the  Hyphomy- 
cetes,  a  sub-order  of  the  Fungi. 
The  substance  called  Yeast  is, 
therefore,  a  mass  of  microscopic 
cryptogamic  plants,  and  is  termed 
"yeast-fungus,"  or  "ferment- 
cells." 

YELLOW  ATROPHY  OF  THE 
LIYER.  An  acute  disease  of  the 
liver,  causing  intense  jaundice  and 
accompanied  by  fever ;  the  liver 
substance  is  in  places  completely 
disintegrated. 

YELLOW  EARTH.  A  mixture 
of  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  peroxide  of  iron  ;  sometimes 
used  as  a  pigment. 

YELLOW  FEVER.  Febris 
Jlava.  "A  malignant  epidemic 
fever,  usually  continued,  but 
sometimes  assuming  a  paroxysmal 
type,  characterized  by  yellowness 
of  the  skin,  and  accompanied,  in 
the  severest  cases,  by  hfemorrhage 
from  the  stomach  (black  vomit), 
nares,  and  mouth." — iVbm.  of  Dis. 

YELLOW  GUM.  Icterus  In- 
fantum, or  Jaundice  of  Infants. 
This  is  the  mildest  form  under  which 
jaundice  makes  its  appearance. 

YELLOW,  KING'S.  A  yellow 
pigment,  the  basis  of  which  is 
sulpharsenious  acid  or  orpiment. 

YELLOW  LAKE.  A  pigment 
procured  by  boiling  Persian  or 
French  berries  in  a  solution  of 
potash,  and  precipitating  the 
colouring  matter  by  means  of 
alum. 

YELLOW  SPOT.  A  small  part 
of  the  retina  to  the  outside  of  the 
optic  disc  ;  it  is  the  region  of  most 
distinct  vision.    See  Macula  lutea. 


YELLOW  WASH.  Aqua  pha- 
gedenica.  A  lotion  for  ulcers, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
corrosive  sublimate  iu  lime-water, 
which  occasions  a  precipitate  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  being  a 
peroxide  of  mercuiy,  containing 
a  little  muriatic  acid  ;  one  fluid 
drachm  of  lime-water  should  be 
employed  for  the  decomposition 
of  two  grains  of  the  salt. 

The  Black  Wash  is  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  calomel  by 
lime-water,  which  turns  it  black 
in  consequence  of  its  precipitating 
the  black  oxide  of  the  metal ;  Ibj. 
of  lime-water  should  be  employed 
to  two  drachms  of  calomel. 

The  White  Wash,  or  Royal  Pre- 
ventive, is  the  Liquor  Plumbi 
Subacetatis  dilutus,  and  consists 
of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead 
and  proof  -  spirit,  of  each  one 
drachm,  mixed  with  one  pint  of 
distilled  water. 

-YL  or  -YLE  {\i\7),  matter).  A 
termination  generally  employed 
in  designating  compound  radicals. 
Thus  eth-yl  is  the  hypothetical 
matter  from  which  ether-com- 
pounds are  derived.  See  Badicals, 
Compou')id, 

YLANG-YLANG.  Alan-gilan. 
A  product  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  flower  of  the 
Vnona  odoratissima,  an  Ano- 
naceous  tree  growing  in  the  An- 
tilles and  Jamaica. 

YOLK  -  SEGMENTATION. 
' '  A  process  occurring  in  all  animal 
ova,  and  consisting  essentially  in 
the  cleavage  or  splitting  up  of 
the  protoplasmic  substance  of 
the  j'olk,  by  which  it  becomes 
rapidly  subdivided  into  smaller 
and  more  numerous  elements,  so 
as  at  last  to  give  rise  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  organized  stratum  of 
cells,  out  of  which,  by  subsequent 
changes,  the  embryo  is  formed. " 
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YOUNG -HELMHOLTZ 
THEORY.  A  theory  to  explain 
colour  vision  and  colour  blind- 
ness, on  the  supposition  that 
there  exist  in  the  retina  three 
sets  of  nerve  fibres  con-esponding 
respectively  to  the  three  primary 
colours,  red,  yellow,  and  green, 
and  that  each  set  is  excited  by 
one  of  the  three  most  intensely, 
and  less  so  by  the  other  two  ;  this 
is  disputed  by  Hering. 

Y'TTRIA.'  A  new  earth,  dis- 
covered by  Gadolin,  in  a  mineral 
from    Ytterhj   in   Sweden.  Its 


metallic  base  is  yttnum,  of  which 
it  is  considered  to  be  a  protoxide. 

YUCA.  The  name  of  a  plant 
in  South  America,  from  which 
the  natives  prepare  an  intoxi- 
cating beverage.  The  leaves  are 
first  chewed  by  women  to  a  pulp  ; 
the  women  then  spit  this  out  into 
a  large  jar,  and  leave  it  to  fer- 
ment ;  and  after  two  or  three 
days  the  natives  drink  it  mixed 
with  water,  when  it  does  its 
work,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  says  of 
his  glass  of  rum,  "  to  their  exceed- 
ing refreshment." — De  gustibus — . 


ZAFFRE.  The  commercial 
name  given  to  an  impure  oxide 
of  cobalt  containing  silica.  It  is 
used  as  a  blue  colouring  agent  for 
pottery  purposes. 

ZAMBONI'S  PILE.  A  dry 
electric  pile  consisting  of  discs 
of  paper  covered  on  one  side 
with  black  oxide  of  manganese 
and  on  the  other  with  tinfoil. 

ZA'MIA.  A  genus  of  Cyca- 
daceous  plants,  indigenous  in  the 
"West  India  islands,  and  yielding 
a  starch  employed  as  an  excellent 
sort  of  arrowroot. 

ZE'A  MAYS.  Indian  Corn  or 
Maize  ;  a  monoecious  plant,  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  wheat  of  more  northern 
countries.  Zeiii  is  a  substance 
procured  from  the  zea  mays, 
resembling  gluten,  but  said  to  be 
destitute  of  nitrogen. 

ZE'DOARY  ijedwar  or  zadwar, 
Arab.).  The  name  given  to  the 
tubers  of  some  species  of  Curacma, 
the  zedoaria  louga  being  referred 
to  the  C.  zerumbet ;  the  zedoaria 
rotunda  to  the  C.  zedoaria. 


Z 

I  ZENKER'S  DEGENERATION. 
I  A  waxy  degeneration  of  muscular 
I  fibres  due  to  the  prolonged  high 
■  temperature  of  an  acute  disease,  as 
of  typhoid. 

ZE'OLITES  (Ce'co,  to  boil,  \leos, 
a  stone).  A  term  applied  to  the 
silicates  of  lime  and  of  alumina, 
from  their  frothing  when  heated 
before  the  blow-pipe.  Dr.  Thom- 
son describes  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  zeolites  as  double 
hydrous  aluminoiis  silicates. 

ZERO  (probably  from  the 
Arabic  tsaphara,  empty).  No- 
thing. It  is  used  to  denote  a 
cypher,  and  to  fill  the  blank 
between  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending numbers  in  a  scale  or 
series. 

ZERU'MBET-ROOT.  lladix 
Zerumbet.  The  root  of  a  species 
of  Zedoaria,  a  Zingiberaceous 
plant.    See  Curcuma. 

ZIMMERMAN'S  ELEMEN- 
TARY     PARTICLES.  Small 
colourless  particles  in   the  serum 
of  blood.    See  Hmmatoblasts. 
ZINC.    A  bluish-white  metal, 
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found  iu  the  form  of  oxide  or  red 
zinc;  of  sulphide,  or  blende,  or 
black-jack;  of  carbonate,  or  cala- 
mine  ;  of  sulphate,  or  xuhite  vitriol ; 
of  silicate,  or  electric  calamine ; 
and  of  aluminate,  or  automalite 
or  gahnite.  It  has  been  called 
golden  marcasite,  Indian  tin,  and 
siielter.  When  rolled  into  thin 
leaves,  it  is  termed  slieet-zinc. 
See  Calamina,  Tutia,  and  Vitriol. 

1.  Flowers  of  calx  of  zinc.  Oxide 
of  zinc,  or  zinc-white,  formed 
by  exposing  the  metal  to  the  air 
at  a  temperature  a  little  above  its 
melting-point,  when  it  ilies  up  in 
the  form  of  white  flowers.  It  has 
hence  received  the  fanciful  names 
of  philosophical  ivool,  and  nihil 
album.  The  ancients  called  it 
2Jompholyx.  In  Holland  it  was 
sold  as  a  secret  remedy  under  the 
names  arcanum  Zudemanni  and 
hma  fixata. 

2.  Butter  of  zinc.  Chloride  of 
zinc,  also  called  the  muriate  or 
hydrochlorate ;  a  whitish-grey 
mass,  with  the  consistency  of 
wax. 

3.  Granulated  zinc.  The  metal 
reduced  to  a  granular  state  by 
fusing  and  pouring  it  into  cold 

ZIFC-PAINT.  The  white  oxide 
of  zinc,  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  deleterious  white  lead. 

ZINC-TOW.  Tow  or  oakum, 
saturated  with  an  8  to  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  chloride  zinc,  as 
a  dressing  for  wounds. 

ZI'NCETHYL.  A  compound 
formed  by  the  action  of  zinc 
upon  iodide  of  ethyl,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  an- 
hydrous ether,  at  a  temperature 
exceeding  100°  C.  It  appears  to 
consist  of  two  volumes  of  ethyl 
and  one  volume  of  zinc-vapour, 
the  three  volumes  being  con- 
densed to  two. 


ZINCMETHYL.  A  compound 
formed  when  iodide  of  methyl  and 
zinc  are  exposed  to  a  temjjerature 
of  about  150°  C.  in  a  sealed  tube  ; 
it  takes  hre  when  exposed  to  the 
air. 

ZINCOID  (zincum,  zinc,  elSus, 
likeness).  Like  zinc,  quasi-ziuc  ; 
a  term  applied  to  the  zincous  plate 
which  is  in  connection  with  a 
copper  plate  in  a  voltaic  circle, 
and  denoting  the  positive  pole, 
the  positive  electrode,  the  anode, 
and  the  zincode.    See  Chloroid. 

1.  Zinco-lysis  {XvOn,  to  decom- 
pose). A  chemical  term  equiva- 
lent to  electrolysis,  denoting  a 
mode  of  decomposition  occasioned 
by  the  inductive  action  of  the 
affinities  of  zinc  or  the  positive 
metal. 

2.  Zinco-lyte  (Xuco,  to  decom- 
pose). A  chemical  term  equiva- 
lent to  electrolyte,  denoting  a  body 
decomposable  by  electricity,  the 
decomposition  being  referred  to 
the  action  of  zinc  or  the  positive 
metal. 

3.  Zincous  element.  The  basic 
or  positive  element  of  a  binary 
compound.  The  negative  ele- 
ment is  termed  chlorous. 

ZINCOPO'LAR.  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  Voltaism,  to  the  surface 
of  the  zinc  presented  to  the  acid, 
which  has  zincous  affinity.  See 
Chloropolar. 

ZI'NCOUS  POLE.  A  term 
founded  on  the  theory  that  the 
particles  of  matter  are  suscep- 
tible of  polarity.  Hence  that 
pole  of  a  particle  of  zinc  or  of 
hydrochloric  acid  which  has  the 
attraction  or  affinity  which  is 
characteristic  of  zinc,  or  zincous 
attraction,  is  called  the  zincous 
pole.    See  Chlorous  Pole. 

ZI'NGIBER.  Ginger.  The 
scraped  and  dried  rhizome  of  the 
Zingiber  officinale,  a  native  plant 
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of  Hindostan,  but  cultivated  in  the 
East  and  the  West  Indies.  Black 
gwiger  is  dried,  after  being  scalded, 
without  being  scraped ;  white 
ginger,  on  the  contrary,  is  care- 
fully scraped.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  two  ginger- 
plants,  the  white  and  the  Mack. 
The  annual  shoots  put  forth  from 
the  perennial  rhizome  are  used 
for  making  preserved  ginger. 

Zingiber  Cassamunar.  This  is 
perhaps  the  plant  which  yields 
the  cassamunar-root  of  the  shops. 

ZIRCO'NIUM.  The  metallic 
basis  of  zirconia,  an  earth  of  metallic 
oxide  found  in  the  jargmi  or  zircon 
from  Ceylon,  and  in  the  red  mineral 
hyacinth. 

Zirconia-light.  A  light  produced 
by  substituting  zirconia  for  the  lime- 
cylinder  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame. 

ZO'MIDINE  (Cco/UM,  broth,  soup). 
Aqueous  extract  of  flesh,  probably 
identical  with  osmazome. 

ZO'NA  (CtifT?,  a  belt  or  girdle). 
Cingulum.  A  designation  of  the 
herpes  zoster  or  shingles,  from  the 
development  of  the  vesicles  around 
some  part  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  in  the  form  of  a  half-zone. 
Zona  ignea  derives  its  specific  sig- 
nification from  its  burning  heat ; 
and  zona  herpetica  is  synonymous 
with  herpes  circinatus.  (The  term 
zona  denotes  a  girdle  worn  by 
women,  and  zoster  a  girdle  worn 
by  men.) 

ZO'NA  PELLU'CIDA.  A  thick 
menibrane,  constituting  the  exter- 
nal investment  of  the  ovum.  By 
Wagner  it  is  termed  chwion. 

ZONULAR  CATARACT.  See 
Cataract,  Lamellar. 

ZO'NULE  OF  ZINN,  Zonula 
Ciliaris.  The  name  given  to  an 
assemblage  of  membranous  folds 
or  laminEe,  observed  in  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  which  project  outwards, 
and  are  dove-tailed,  as  it  were,  with 


the  ciliary  processes.  It  secures 
the  lens  in  its  groove. 

ZO'OCARPS  {C<fov,  an  animal, 
Kapiros,  fruit).  Animal- fruits  ;  a 
name  given  to  certain  organized 
bodies  which  have  been  variously 
considered  as  animals,  as  plants, 
and  as  partaking  of  the  characters 
of  eacli  of  these  divisions  of  or- 
ganized beings.  They  are  found 
among  the  lower  forms  of  algce  of 
botanists,  as  the  diatoma,  the 
fragillaria,  &c. 

ZO'OGEN  iCmoy,  an  animal, 
ytvvdo),  to  generate).  The  name 
given  by  Gimbernat  to  an  organic 
substance  found  in  mineral  waters, 
also  termed  haregine,  theiothermin, 
and  glairine.  It  is  a  glairy  or 
mucus-like  substance,  said  to  com- 
municate the  flavour  and  odour  of 
flesh-broth  to  water  in  which  it  is 
contained. 

ZOOGLCE'A  iCifov,  an  animal, 
yXola,  glue).  A  term  devised  by 
Cohn  to  designate  clumps  of  bac-. 
teria  held  together  by  a  "gelati- 
nous" matrix.  From  this  mode 
of  aggi'egation  Hallier  tems  them 
"colonies." 

ZOO'GONY  iCcoov,  an  animal, 
yov-l),  generation).  "Zoognie;" 
a  term  under  which  M.  Serres 
treats  of  the  laws,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  regulate  the  formation  of 
the  organs,  or  according  to  which 
the  dilferent  parts  of  which  they 
are  composed  seem  to  be  produced. 
These  laws  are  two  in  number,  viz. : — 

1 .  The  law  of  Symmetry,  which 
is  designated  as  ' '  the  principle  of 
the  double  development  of  the 
organs."  This  principle  is  also 
observed  in  the  progress  of  ossifi- 
cation, the  external  parts  of  bonea 
being  first  visible,  and  the  interior 
and  central  parts  being  composed 
of  productions  from  these.  In 
consequence  of  this  excentric  pro- 
gress, the  double  development  of 
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the  single  parts,  which  compose  the 
centre  of  the  skeleton,  is  effected  ; 
and  hence  arises  the  law  of  symme- 
tr}',  by  which,  -with,  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  two  sides  of  the  skeleton 
correspond  with  each  other. 

2.  The  law  of  ^'  Conjugaison," 
which  is  designated  as  "the  prin- 
ciple of  their  re-iinion."  Thus, 
the  intestinal  canal  is  said  to  be 
"  uu  canal  de  conjugaison  resultant 
de  la  double  engreuure,  ante- 
rieure  et  posterieure,  de  ses  lames 
qui  les  constituent  primitivement. " 
This  principle  is  also  observed  in  the 
formation  of  the  various  cavities, 
holes,  and  canals,  which  are  found 
in  the  bones,  and  which  are  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  a  union  of  what 
were  originally  separate  parts. 


ZO'OID.  The  colouring  matter 
and  nucleus  (if  it  exists)  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscle.    See  OEcoid. 

ZO'OIDS  {C^^ov,  an  animal,  €?5os, 
likeness).  A  term  applied  to  the 
separate  beings  which  constitute 
the  family  or  colony  of  the  Hydra 
and  other  organisms  which  multiply 
by  discontinuous  gemmation.  The 
aggi-egation  of  the  zooids  consti- 
tutes the  "individual,"  being  all 
the  result  of  the  development  of  a 
single  ovum.    See  Individiial. 

ZOO'LOGY  {CZov,  an  animal, 
Xoyos,  a  description).  That  branch 
of  Natural  History  which  treats  of 
animals.  The  following  Table  is 
based  upon  Huxley's  classification, 
and  is  taken  chiefly  from  Nichol- 
son's Manual  of  Zoology. 


Sub-Kingdom  1.— VERTEBEATA. 


Animals  which  possess  an  internal  skeleton  supported  by  a  spine  (exc.  Amphioxus). 


Class. 


I.  Pisces. 


II.  Ajiphibu., 


111.  Reptiua. 


IV.  AVES. 


Order. 

a.  Phaiyngohvanchii. 

b.  Mai'sipohranchii. 

c.  Teleostei. 
]  d.  Ganoidei. 
I  e.  Elasmobranchii. 
'y.f.  Dipnoi. 

( a.  Labyrinthodontia 
(extinct). 
6.  Ophiomorpha. 
c.  Urodela. 
[^d:  Anura. 

^a.  Clielonia. 
6.  Ophidia. 

c.  Lacertilia. 

d.  Crocodilia. 
-J  e.  IchthyopteiTgia. " 

/.  Sauropterygia. 

g.  Anomodontia.  ^-Extinct. 

h.  Pterosauria. 
Deinosauriu. 

fa.  Natatores. 

b.  Grallatorcs. 

c.  Cursores. 

d.  Rasores. 

e.  Scansorcs. 
/.  Insessores. 
fir.  Raptores. 
A.  Saururse. 

Ichthyoniidse. 


^  Extinct. 


Example. 
Amphioxus. 
Lamprey. 
Eel. 

Bony  Pike. 

Shark. 

Mudfish. 

Labyrinthodon. 

Coecilia. 
Proteus. 
Frog. 

Tortoise. 
Snakes. 
Lizards. 
Crocodile. 


Duck. 

Heron. 

Ostrich. 

Pigeon. 

Parrot. 

Thrush. 

Eagle. 
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Class.  Sub-Class.  Order.  Example. 

fl.  Ornithodelphia.  a.  Monotremata.  Ornithorhynchus. 

2.  Didelphia.  6.  Marsupialia.  Kangaroo. 

/e.  Edentata.  Sloth. 

j  e.  Cetacea.  Whale. 

/.  Ungulatii.  Horse. 

g.  Hyracoidea.  Hyrax. 

\S.  Monodelphia.  J  A.  I'roboscidea.  Elephant. 

I  j.  Carnivora.  Dog. 

*.  Rodentia.  Rat. 

I.  Cheiroptera.  Bat. 

m.  Insectivova.  Mole. 

n.  Quadrumaiia.  Monkeys. 


^0.  Bimana.  Man. 


Sub-Kingdom  2.— MOLLUSCA. 


Class. 


Order. 


1.  L^^.r.^n.^cm^.....{l^f^Zt 


(a.  Prosobranchlata. 
■I  l>.  Opisthobrancliiata. 


j  Branchio-        _  wpioui.uuniutiiiaia 
II.  Gastekopoda  ]    gasteropoda.  NSolohranchlat'a. 

I  Pulmo-  /  a.  Inoperculata. 


gasteropoda. 


III.  Ptebopoda 


IV.  Cephalopoda  , 


Operculata. 

'a.  Thecosomata. 
.  b.  Gymnosomata. 

^a.  Dibranchiata. 
.  b.  Tetrabranchlata. 


Example. 

Oyster. 
Cockle. 

Whelk. 
Sea-slug. 
Carinaria. 
Slug. 

Cyciostoma. 

Cleodora. 
Clio. 

Octopus. 
Nautilus. 


SuB-KiNODOM  3.— MOLLUSCOIDA. 

Sometimes  regarded  as  a  sub-division  of  Mollusca. 

Class.                               Order.  Example. 

,  „           ,„         .           fa.  Phylactol£eniata.  Pedicellina. 

I.  PoLYZOA  (Bryozoa)   |j  Gymnoliemata.  Paludicella. 

(a.  Ascidia  branchiata.  Botryllus. 

II.  TuNicATA  (Ascidiolda)  ....-i6.  Ascidia  abdoniinalia.  Doliolum. 

(c.  Ascidia  larvalia.  Appendicularia. 

_                                  (a.  Articulata.  Terebratula. 

III.  Brachiopoda  |j  Inarticulata.  Lingula. 


StTB- Kingdom  4.— ANNULOSA. 


Class, 
d  f'    I.  GBPHI'BEA 


II.  Anneliua 


<  vtll.  Ch.«togantha. 


Order, 


fa,  Hirudinea. 
Ii.  Oligochajla. 
c  Tubicula. 
(/.  Errantia. 


Example. 

Sipunculus. 

Leech. 
Earthworm. 
Sci-pula. 
Sea-mouse. 

Sagitta. 
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Class. 


IV.  Crustacea... 


Sub-class. 

1.  Epizoa. 

2.  Cinipe- 

dia. 


3.  Entomo- 
stvaca. 


Malaco- 
sti'aca. 


Trachearia. 


Order, 
^a.  Ichtliyophlra. 

\b.  Rliizocepliala. 

j-c.  CiiTipedla. 


fa.  Ostracoda 
b.  Copepoda. 

% 

e.  TrUobita.  Extinct, 
Mevostomata. 


Example. 

Achtheres  pcr- 
carum. 

Baraacle. 

Cypris. 
Cyclops. 


.  Cladoceia.   )   ,  .  ,„  (Daphnia. 

f.  Phyllopoda.  )•  Bmnchiopoda  ■[F(i/i.y.siirtap. 


V.  Akachnida., 


a.  Lsemodipoda. 

b.  Amphipoda. 
.  c.  Isopoda. 

j  d.  Stomopoda. 
e.  Decapoda. 


(a.  Podosomata. 
ib.  Acavina. 
(c. 


A.  Jlacnira. 

B.  Anomura. 
c.  Brachyura. 


Adelavthrostomata. 


|pulmonana.{-i?^;^J^ 


VI.  Myriapoda. 


VIT.  IKSECTA. 


{a.  Chilopoda. 
6.  Chllognatha. 

''a.  Anoplura. 
6.  Tliallophaga. 

c.  Thysanura. 

d.  Hemiptera. 

e.  Orthoptera. 
/.  Neuroptera. 
g.  Aphaniptera. 
/(.  Diptera. 
j.  Lepidoptera. 
k.  Hynienoptera. 
/.  Stvepsiptera. 
m.  Coleoptera. 


King-crab. 

Whale-louse. 

Sand-hopper. 

Wood-louse. 

Locust-shrimp. 

Lobster. 

Heiinlt-crab. 

Crab. 

Sea-spiders. 
Ticks. 

Book-scorpion. 

Scorpion. 
Spider. 

Centipede. 
Millipede. 

Pcdiculus. 

Bird-Uce. 

Spring-tail. 

Aphis. 

Cockroach. 

Dragon-fly. 

Flea. 

House-fly. 

Butter-fly. 

Wasp. 

Stylops. 

Beetle. 


EcniNODBKMA. 


Sub-Kingdom  5.— ANNULOIDA. 

'a.  Echinoidea. 
6.  Asteroidea. 
c.  Ophiuroidea. 
■<  d.  Crinoidea. 

ESS.  }  E-t.net. 
^g.  Holothuroidea. 

(a.  Taeniada.  \,p„™<,if!„\ 
1.  Platyelmia.  ]b.  Trematoda.    | U arasitic.) 

(c.  Turbellaila  (Non-parasitic). 
fa.  Acanthocephala. 


II.  SCOLECIDA.  ^ 


2.  Nematelmia. 


6.  Gordiacea. 
.c.  Nematoda. 


3.  Rotifera. 


Sea-urchin. 
Star-fish. 
Sand-star. 
Feather-star. 


Sea-cucumber. 

/  Tape-woim. 
\  Liver-fluke. 
Planaria. 
Echinorhyn- 

chus. 
Hair-worm. 
Tluead-wonns, 
and  Round- 
worms. 
Wheel-anlmal- 
culc. 
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Class. 


I.  Htdrozoa. 


Sub-Kingdom  6.— CCELENTERATA. 

Sub-Class. 


( 


1.  Hydroida. 


2.  Siphonophora. 


3.  Discophora. 


4.  Lucemarldn. 


II.  ACTINOZOA. 

[The  "reef-building" 
corals  tielong  to 
this  class.] 


Order. 

{a.  Hydrida. 
b.  Coi-ynida. 
c.  Sertularida. 
d.  Campanularida. 

fa.  Calycophoridas. 
( b.  PhysoplioridsB. 


Medusldse. 

(a.  Luceniarlada2. 

lb.  Pelagidre. 

(c.  RhizostomidsB. 

fa.  Zoanthorla. 
6.  Alcyonaria. 

c.  Rugosa. 
\^d.  Ctenophora. 


Example. 
Hydra. 
Tubularia. 
Sertularia  plnnata. 
Campanularia. 

Diphyes. 

Physalia  utriculus 
(Portaguese  man- 
of-war). 

Medusa. 

Lucemaria. 

Pelagia. 

Aurella. 

Sea  anemone.  • 
Alcyonium  (Dead 

men's  fingers). 
GuyTiia. 
Pleurobracliia. 


Sub-Kingdom  7.— INFUSORIA. 
Class.  Order.  Example. 

(a.  Flftgellata.  Noctiluca. 

INFDSORU  i  b.  TentocuUfera  (Snctoria).  Acineta. 

(c.  Clliata.  Paramoecium. 
The  Infusoria  are  frequently  included  under  Protozoa. 


Sub-Kingdom  8.— PROTOZOA, 

Class.  Order. 

(a.  Monera. 

I.  Rhizopoda  -'6.  Amcebea. 

(c.  Foramlnlfera. 
/  ( AcanthometriB. 

d.  Radiolaria.  /  Polycystina. 

(Thalassicollida. 


Placed  by  Huxley  in 
separate  classes  (III.- 
andlV.). 


e.  Spongida. 


^Arenospongla. 
J  Thalassi.spongia. 
I  Potomospongla. 
l^Calcispongia. 


II. 


 {SS^'"- 


Example. 

Amoeba. 

Lagena  vulgaris. 


Halispongia. 
Spongia. 
Spongilla. 
Grautla. 

Gregarina. 


ZOO'NIO  ACID  iCwou,  an  ani- 
mal). This  has  been  shown  by 
Thenard  to  be  merely  the  acetic 
acid,  holding  animal  matter  in 
solution. 

ZOONO'MIA  (0OP,  an  animal, 
vdfios,  a  law).  Zoonomy.  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  law  of 
organic  life. 


ZOOTHYTA  {(wov,  an  animal, 
<pvr6v,  a  plant).  Zoophytes  ;  ani- 
mal plants  ;  a  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  including  the 
corals,  sponges  and  other  aquatic 
animals  allied  to  them.  They  are 
so  named  because,  while  they  are 
the  habitation  of  animals,  they  are 
fixed  to  the  gi'ound  and  have  the 
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forms  of  plants.  They  were  con- 
sidered by  Cuvier  as  synonymous 
with  the  Radiata. 

ZO'OSPORES  {(cfiov,  an  animal, 
(Tiropos,  a  spore).  A  term  applied 
to  the  embryonic  forms  of  certain 
plants  which,  as  well  as  those  of 
infusorian  animalcules,  are  firr- 
nished  with  ciliary  processes 
enabling  them  to  swim  about. 

ZO'OTIC  ACID  {(uiov,  an  ani- 
mal). A  designation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  from  its  being  a 
product  peculiar  to  the  organized 
kingdom.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
found  in  animals. 

ZOOTOMY  iCvov,  an  animal, 
TOjUT),  section).  The  anatomy  or 
dissection  of  animals. 

ZOSTER  iZcocTTiip,  a  belt).  A 
specific  designation  of  Herpes, 
characterized  by  its  spreading 
round  the  trunk  in  the  form  of  a 
belt,  or,  more  correctly,  a  Imlf- 
belt.    See  Shingles  and  Zona. 

ZUMIC  ACID  (CiJ^tr?,  leaven). 
An  acid  discovered  in  vegetable 
substances  which  have  undergone 
fermentation  ;  it  is  the  old  name 
for  lactic  acid. 

Z^imometer.  An  instrument  for 
measuriug  the  degree  to  which 
fermentation  has  proceeded  in 
fermenting  liquors. 

ZYGAPO'PHYSIS  {Cvy6s,  junc- 
tion, a,T6<f)va-is,  apophysis).  Articu- 
lar process.  A  process  or  exo- 
genous portion  of  a  vertebra,  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  _the 
adjoining  vertebra.    See  Vertebra. 

ZYGO'MA  {Cvy6s,  a  yoke).  The 
arch  formed  by  the  zygomatic 
processes  of  the  temporal  and 
cheek-bones.  ["Zygoma  is  but 
another  name  for  the  os  jugate,  os 
malce,  or  cheek-bone,  and  is  so 
called  from  C^j6<i,  a  yoke,  because 
it  is  joined,  by  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  its  chief  process,  to  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  Tem- 


poral bone,  the  two  uniting  to 
form  something  like  the  yoke  by 
which  oxen  were  joined  together 
in  drawing  the  plough,  &c.  The 
cavity  and  processes  of  the  os 
jugate,  and  also  of  the  os  temporis, 
are  called  Zygomatic,  simply  be- 
cause belonging  to,  or  connected 
with,  the  Zygoma  or  cheek-bone. " — 
Mayne.'] 

1.  Zygomatic  process.  A  thin, 
narrow  projection  of  bone,  bound- 
ing the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  at  its  base. 

2.  Zygomaticus  major.  A  muscle 
arising  from  the  cheek-bone,  and 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

3.  Zygomaticus  minor.  A  muscle 
arising  a  little  higher  upon  the 
cheek-bone,  and  inserted  into  the 
upper  lip,  near  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  ;  it  is  often  wanting.  These 
muscles  raise  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  as  in  laughter  ;  hence  the 
term  distortor  oris  has  been  applied 
to  them. 

4.  Zygomatic  fossa.  An  irregular 
cavity  situated  below  the  zygoma. 

ZY'GOSPORE  {C^y6s,  junction, 
ffirdpos,  a  spore).  The  spore  which 
results  from  the  conjugation  of 
two  parent  cells,  as  in  Moulds  and 
some  Algse. 

ZY'MOGEN  {Ci/ji-n,  leaven,  76^- 
vdai,  to  produce).  A  term  applied 
to  a  neutral  substance  derived 
from  the  secreting  cells  of  the 
stomach  of  animals.  It  consists 
of  a  combination  of  the  digestive 
ferment  with  (probably)  an  albu- 
minoid. 

ZY'MOME  (^iixr,,  leaven).  The 
residue  of  the  gluten  of  wheat, 
after  it  has  been  treated  by  alcohol, 
and  has  parted  with  its  gliadine 
and  water.  It  produces  various 
kinds  of  fermentation  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 
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ZYMO'SIS  ;  ZYMO'MA  {Cvfj.60,, 
to  leaven).  The  former  term 
denotes  fermentation,  and  indicates 
tlie  state  of  a  person  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  "zymotic"  poison. 
The  latter  term  denotes  a  fermented 
mixture.  The  Latin  synonyms  are, 
respectively,  fermcntatio  and  fcr- 
mentum.  (See  Preface,  pars.  2  and 
3.)  Hippocrates  uses  the  term 
hepafo-zymosis  for  a  swelling  of  the 
liver. 


ZYMOTIC  DISEASES  {(vnu- 
TiKos,  causing  to  ferment,  from 
Cv/J-V,  leaven).  A  term  suggestive 
of  a  fermentation  in  the  blood, 
occasioned  by  the  introduction 
into  the  system  of  a  specific  or 
peculiar  virus.  The  term  is  used 
synonymously  with  "  acute  specific 

ZY'THUM  iCieos).  A  kind  of 
malt  liquor  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians.    See  Cerevisia. 


UKIVcR§(TY 


THE  END. 
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